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PREFACE 


nme mens 


Grve heed to... teaching.” Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some ex- 
planation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archzology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament. 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 
These scholars are not responsible for ls of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (PROPER), which will be found in the third volume.. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Rev. G. M. Mackie, M.A.) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sanpay, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-sheets as they were ready ; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. DonaLD SHEARER, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture ; 
also Professor Manarry of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof; Professor 
Ryte of Cambridge; Professor SaLMonp of Aberdeen; Principal SrxwarT of St 
Andrews; and Principal Farmparkn and Mr. J. VERNON BaRTLet, M.A. of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


°.” Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, have the sole right st publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 


SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ooo 


I. Genera 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 


Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic, 


Assyr. = Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = Compare. 

ct. = Contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 
E = Elohist. 


LXX =Septuagint. 
MSS = Minaseripta 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 
Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Bouk. 


edd. = Editions or Editors. R= Redactor. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. Rom. = Roman. 
Eng. = English. Sam. = Samaritan. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. Sem. = Semitic. 

f. =and following verse or page; as Ac 10% Sept. = Septuagint. 
ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 11% Sin. =Sinaitic. 


Gr. = Greek. 

H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 


leap = Symmachus. 
Talim, =Talmad 

arg. = Targum. 
Theed. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 
WH Westoott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 
Gn = Genesis, Ca=Canticles. 
Ex = Exodus. Is = Isaiah. 
Lv = Leviticus, Jer = Jeremiah. 
Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Jos = Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg= Judges. Hos = Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. . Jl=Joel. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos, 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 


Chronicles. Mic = Micah. 
Ezr = Ezra. Nah = Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab = Habakkuk. 
Est== Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps = Psalms. Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Apoorypha. 


1 Es, 2 Es=i1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
ras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel andthe 
Wis = Wisdom. a om 
Sir = Sirach or Eccleai- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. . 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 
Three Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk = Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit= Titus. 
Ro= Romana. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians, 1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 
Eph = Ephesians. 1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2 
Ph = Philippians. and 3 John. 
Col = Colossians. Jude. 


Rev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS | x' 


Ill. Eneuiso Versions 


Wyc. = Wyclifs Bible (NT c. 1880, OT ¢. 1882, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. - 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

sran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 


Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 
Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 
Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV =<Authorized Version 1611. 
AVm= Authorized Version margi 
RV = Revised Version NT 1881, 
RVm = Revised Version margin. 
EV=<Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


T 1886. 


IV. For rae LrreratTure 


AHT =Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 
AT=Altes Testament. 

BL= Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palescine. 
CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 
CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarzm. 
CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 
DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GVJI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 
HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HPM=History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
J DTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 
JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
LOT =Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 


PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Quarterly Statement of the same, 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PRE= Real-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

pS tad sate Printers’ Bible. 

EJ= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP= Records of the Past. 

RS= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

ThL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archzology. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen. 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina 
Vereins. 

ZKW = Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT?, LOT*. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


prese Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
od orn of Alexandria), to Charles i: 
now in the British Museum. It co 
Bible except Gn 14)¢” 15) als 
16°, 1 K [1 8) 124149, Ps 49(5u)”-79(80), Mt 
11958, Jn , 2 Co 4'8-197, The Psalter is intro- 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to us, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 


and is concluded by a collection of Canticles from 
OT and NT, a Christian Morning Hymn. 
Rev is followed to Epistles of Clement (want- 
ing 1% 2}*%), bo opperen ntly still in ecclesiastical 
use at the time sare was written. Last 
of all, marked as extra-can came eighteen 
Pealms of Solomon ; tat this rect has isap 
Its readings in can be most readily ascer- 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 


Its NT text was hag) rsa eg oe in 1786, by 
B. H. Cowper 860, and H. Hansell 
epi tart 1864. The whole "8 was published 
, Photographi ic facsimile by the Curators of the 
tish Museum in 1879. J. O. F. MURRAY. 


s (Aleph), us parr letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
This symbol in Saree. denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a MS of t the k Bible discovered in 
the monastery of St. were on Mount Sinai by 
C. Tischendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 
towards the middle or ad of the 4th cent. 


Four scribes at least were emplo on it. The 
scribe who copied Tobit and J adi wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the containing Mt 16°-18'2 
24-26%, Mk 14%-Lk 1%, 1 Th 2! , He 448), 


besides various headline titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. is scribe Tischendorf 
further identified with the scribe who wrote the 
NT in Codex B, Vaticanus (which see). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent. to the 12th cent. One of these, x® 

7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Esr. 
Neh and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the in these books with a very ancient copy 
transcribed by Antoninus the Contessor, and 

lated with Origen’s eee the holy martyr 
Pamphilus when in priso The cor- 
rections introduced by hin him in these books, though 

VOL. I.—1 


Origenio character, certainly do not are 

the complete Hexaplaric text. 
There seems to be no clear evidence to 

cither where the MS was written, or how it paswed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Paseggorte 
While in their ion it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for book- 
binding g purposes ; and Tischendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescued in 1844 were only wait- 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that ore MS is now far from 
ons of Gn 23. 24 and of 


ee See nee 
oon es NT, the rest of OT, with ae 
on If 


text 
accessible in " Swete’s edition of the 


). Tischendorf also dese the | 


in hand 
most 
LXX (Cam 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-8). 
J. O. F. MuRRay. 
4A.—A symbol used in OT criticiam ens 
to the Priestly elements of the Hex., more 
y known as P. See HEXATEUCH. 
F. H. Woops. 
A is frequently used in AV, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
eee It is found har as aD adi. ics indef. 
art.) and as a prep. as aD adj., is & worn- 
ord form’ of the Old English ad : an, ‘one.’ 
(1) In modern Eng. a is used tinea con- 
sonantal sound, an before a vowel | In 
the ae VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
ee See AN. (2) A is a qualifying 


nouns without 


thes should te in ie readiness.’ 
P. ¢7: ‘alwaye in a redynesso to set forth 

when they woll.’ On the other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for individualising : 
Sir 39°" ‘at time convenient.’ (3) In Lk 9* ‘about 


Cf. Guylforde, 


3 AARON 

an eight days (RV about eight days) after these 
sayings’ he art i wd ao in “a good many” 60 
1 4" ‘there were slain of them upon a 
thousand men’ (RV ‘about three thousand ’). 

2. In other ex A is a prep., being 
a worn-down form of an or on, an ds for 
the modern ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 2 Ch 2” ‘three 
thousand and six hundred overseers to set inc 

who 


le a work’ (RV ‘awork’); 1 Co 9 ‘ 
coat a wart V,tberveth 


& E- 


freq 
verbal noun in ia} : 2 Ch 16* ‘ wherewi 
was a building’ (AV of 1611, later 
palldings EV ‘had pAregsaiog A Es 6” ‘ Bein 
still a ding, it is not yet fully ended’; Lk 
‘She lay a dying. The full form an or on re- 
mained side side with 


Phrasse: 
Select Glossary ; together with 
ances fo Bhakespeare, Milton, efo.; and the Clarendon Press 
and Pitt Press see ne Were een eer 

. HASTINGS. 


AARON (qv, LXX ’Aapdé»).—In the narratives 
of the Exodus, Aaron is, after the most 
prominent figure. Often eppearing as the colleague 
or representative of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he is in particular the priest, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesth We must, however, distin- 

ish between our different authorities in the 

ent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of JE. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses’ 
brother, and with the title of the Levite, in Ex 
4“ J, where J”, sending Moses on his mission to 


the Israelites, appoints him, on account of his | H 


fluency in speech, to be the spokesman of Moses to 
tne people ivy. is), akon’ wisate his brother in 
the mount of God ; together ey ree to t 
and assemble the elders of the lites, before 
whom Aaron, instructed by Moses, delivers God’s 
message and performs the apres The 
people believe; but when Moses and Aaron re- 
uest h to grant the people temporary 
eave of abeence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-6). In the account of the plagues Aaron 
poonbies quite a subordinate being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the comin 
plagues (Ex 7¥4@ gif. Ma. 91. 18. (J mainly}—wit 
0* contrast 10° ‘Ae turned’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times ps with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (8** 9” 10'*). Indeed it seems 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 
is due, not to the original narrative of J, 
t to the editor who combined J and E; for in 


to ensure the defeat of 
together with the elders he 
sacrifice (18%E). At Sinai, while 
remain below 
mountain (19% J), 


and people 
accom Moses ne e 
together with Nadab, Abihu, 


: oses on account after the 
golden calf (Dt 9”); the choice of 


1ae, 
; | showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest- 


AARON 
and poren elders of Israel] (24% 21); and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 


reomit iret to God, Asron Pat the ene aoe y 
a supreme judges o e 6 

2). Moses’ at cancs bein erolongeds’ Naren: at 
the peo Iden calf as a 
visible symbol of J’, for which he afterwards 


falls upon her (Nu 12 E). her - 
ticulars relating 


n are to be 
Dt, in 
tive of 
M 


as the 
riestly tribe, probably in co uence of the zeal 
shaw” them iD the idolaters (10%); the 
death of Aaron at Moeerah (site unknown), and 
on (Om io cunae seers fro tne Oe NS 

ce , the m . Nu 
2) 3%. The last va vs im t as 


hood in the family of m was found even 
outside the priestly nee p. Jos M%™ E, 
where mention is made of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in the priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at | that Aaron most 
prominently as the founder of the Israclitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
Joint leader of the people. FP records several 

etails ep eng ens family : he is the son of 
Amram and Jochebed (Ex 6”), and three years 
older than Moses (1b. 7’, Nu 33"). His wife was 
Elisheba, his sons Nadab, Abihu (cf. Ex 24° E 2), 
Eleazar (cf. Jos 24" E), and Ithamar. See Ex 
6” etc. A slightly different representation of 
Aaron’s first commission is given in Ex 6*-7" P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-€' JE. 
ere Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (ses 7"), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wonder, 
turning his into a serpent. From this point 
P  beoo ego pedo rit) ‘a relat ee 
mes mar @ Co- 

0 sera with a oe igi =! es 

‘ es, usual ging these 

means rot” his rod in accordance with Poses 


are ad to 
12+, Lv 1]' 13! 148% 15, Nu 2, of. 
th rp people (Nu 9° 15, cf. 


Ex 16%, Nu 14%, of.™ 
this, however, does not 
characteristic i 


vine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood (Ex 28'~* 29“), and upon the completion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the appointed sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other hand, is ially ‘the priest’ 
Ex 314¢ 359 38", Lv 13*, Nu 18), who stays a plague 
an offering of incense (Nu 16¢~*); to his charye 
the tabernacle is committed (sd. agi | and 
to him the Levites are given in ex or the 
hia sonm, the inferior priest by. the anointing 

sons, the inferior pri e anoin 

which he receives (Ex! 297, o he cf, Ex oon 
Lv 4% 5 16 6% 2 16% 2)113) Nun 35%): — 


which speak of his sons as being also anointed 


AARONITES ABADIAS 3 
bably belong to the later additions to the | class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 115!*4 
iestly Code (Ex 28° 30” , Lv 7, Na 8°). | 118* 135), H. A. WHITE. 


Levites a distinction is drawn (see esp 
Nu 3, 4). In connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nu 16 Korah’s com- 


panions in his rebellion are called ‘ princes of the 
con on’ (16°), ¢.¢ not all Levites (cf. Nu 
27*); their complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mur- 
murings are finally silenced by the miraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu 17'-"). But certain addi- 
tions seem to have made to the chapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who protees een the superior claims of the house 
of Aaron (Nu 16%21- 16-18. 38-4), 
KORAH. 
honour to J’ at 


his priestly Bar bagtoes which were put on Eleazar, 
died there eee ee 2 gg P). 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditi 


onal 
entification with Jebel Nebi Haran, 8.W. of 


id 
P. being doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 20%) ;sx 
the itinerasy of P (Na 89°) names six stages be- 
tween Moseroth (Dt 10° Moserah) and Mt. Hor. 

In the older literature outside the Pent., the 


mission of Moses and Aaron in t is alluded to 
which has 


of the people at the time of the Exodus, M 
Aaron, aad but Aaron is not mention 
elsewhere in the prophets. H. A. WHITE. 


The term does not occur earlier than 
portions of the Pent., where in certain 


priesta (see Lv 1 and comp. 6° 
aaron End his soca) a i S is 
drawn between the Aaronite and the 


16” iy It is doubtful whether any mention 
of the tes or seed of Aaron was to 
found in the original H (Law of Holiness), 
the present text of Lv 17! 2]%3%-%.™ 9924 
betas probably due to the R. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
I : gre frp bree courses to the former 
and eight to the ; and, probably without 
good authority, he connects the former with the 
oki i of Jerus., and the latter with 
of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
, alao 1 8 2%) would suggest a 
on between this family and Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24*). Throughout his work 
priests are uently termed the Aaronites 
viz. 1 Ch 6% 164 29%. 8 41.81. 
31% 35%, Neh 10” 12°. In 
12" 277 the house or family of Aaron is 
at big the other tribes; and 
similar some Psalms, 
of Israel and the House of 


the side of the | Called 
the priestly 


AKRON’S ROD.—Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an important incident of the desert 
wanderings—time and place are both uncertain— 
as recorded by the preety narrator (P), Na 17-8 
(Heb. text 17%). The passage should be studied 
in connexion with the more complex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 


duod 
abeque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
Sot bearine 


lng 
ri ves. e point o ) 
cairatot . thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a of Levites in revolt against the exclusive 
presto of the sons of Aaron. ‘ Aaron’s rod that 

udded ’ was ordered to be put back to its former 
— ‘ before the [ark of the) testimony’ (17°*) as a 

ken to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of | K 8°, 
is found in He 9, and in later Jewish writers, that 
the rod, like the pot of manna, had a place with 
the tables of stone within the ark. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 
AB.—See NAMES (PROPER), and TIME. 


ABACUC.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es 1°. 


ABADDON.—This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. When it first 
appears, the old view of Sheol as a place where 

e family, nati and social distinctions of the 
world above are reproduced, had been ially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep- 
tion had gained acceptance, which held in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were ount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 31 Abaddon (j134) bears the 

meral meaning of ‘ ruin,’ ‘ destruction.’ (But see 
Dilm . and Dav. in loc.) In the other instances of its 
occurrence, however, it is specialised, and d ates 

lace of the lost in Sheol. Thus in Job 


with ‘Sheol’ (7#e) and in Ps 88" with ‘grave’ 
(sap). Again Job 28" a farther development is 
to be observ In this passage it is linked with 


death (mo), and personified in the same way as we 
Gnd xo? in Dn 4* and Hades in Rev 6, and 
o’ow and oe in the Talmud. The word is found 
once more in the Bible in Rev 9". In this 
it is used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by the word 'Aroh- 
Adwy =* Destroyer.’ In the max is always 
rendered by drdé\ea, except in Job 31"* where 
implies a different text. The first two meanin 
above given are found in the Aram. and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the’Emek Hammelech, f. 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 
H. CHARLES. 
ABADIAS (’Afadlas), 1 Es 8*.—Son of Jezelus, of 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity 
Obadiah. son of Jehiel, Ezr 8°. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


4 ABAGTHA 


ABAGTHA (xo234, Est 1%), one of the seven 
thamberlains or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apperentey Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (1"°) and 
Bigthan (2"). For the derivation, bagdana =‘ God’s 
g:tt,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
ascertain. In the the names of the chamber- 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ABANAH (nj3x, Keré “ AV Abana; AVm 
Amana, RVm Amanah; 2 K 5%). This ‘ river of 
Damascus,’ the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks, is identi- 
fied with the Barada, to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life. Rising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
‘Ain el Barada, in the plain of Zebedany, swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada. About 
14 miles N.W. of Damascus, in a beautiful 
cae aha oP eruek (Ge ath hills, rises the 
mig oun r. ,& sp ; 8 
ee ™m in @ moment Nr after a brief, 
oaming course, joins the rada, more than 
doubling its volume. It then flows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and fruitful trees; bare, yellow rocks 
ore ee on either hand above the green. 
About f the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 

between the streams. Just where the 
precipitous cliffs advance as if to close the gorge, 
it escapes from the mountains, and, throwing itself 
out fanlike in many branches, waters the plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the y lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Bantas, a reminiscence of the ancient 
name, W. EwIna. 

ABARIM (07H 0).— A plural form of the word 

ifying ‘ yond’; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on the E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name preceded by ww ‘mount’ (Nu 27!%, Dt 32%), 
and by ‘17 ‘ mountains’ (Nu 33%). It is also found 
with “y (see IYE-ABARIM] (Nu 21" 33). In all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer 22° (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. is not used. For the geogr. position see 
NEBO. The LXX translate A. by rd répay, except in 
Nu 33”, Dt 32@ where they have ra (rd) ’ peta 
For Ezk 39", and a very doubtful use of this word, 
T. CHAPMAN. 


ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and retained in RV to translate 
bee shdiphél, otherwise rendered ‘ bring low’ or 
‘make low,’ ‘bring down’ or ‘bow down,’ 
‘humble’; and once to tr. my, Is 81¢ ‘he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself (=be 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In NT it is five 
times used to render rarepéw, changed in RV into 
‘humble,’ except in Ph 4" ‘I know how to be 
abased,’ and 2 Co 117 ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.’ Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20" ‘There is am a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25% RV ‘A wicked woman is a. of heart’ 
(AV ‘abateth the courage’). Notice that ‘abase- 
ment’ and ‘ basement’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. 


see Smend, tn loc. 


J. HASTINGS. 
ABATE.—This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 
word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. 


* His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ (Driver: ‘neither had his freshness fled ’] 
‘(Dt 347), ‘It ehall be abated (RV an abatement 


ABDA 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27") 
(See ESTIMATION.) ‘The waters were abated 
(RV ‘decreased’) (Gn 8%). RV tr. still another 
Heb. word ‘ abated’ in Nu 118(AV ‘was quenched’). 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 16™, Sir 257, 1 Mac & 11%. Cf. Shakespeare — 


* Abate thy rage, abate manly % 
if Oy ee IL iL % 


And Walton, ‘ Lord, abate my great affliction, or 
increase my patience,’ Lives, iv. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABBA.—The transliteration (488@) of the Aram. 
word for ‘father’; see, for example, the Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the lst cent.) at Gn 19™ (ct. G. 
Dalman, d. jiid.-palast. Aramdisch, § 40, c. 
3). It occurs three times in the NT, and alwa 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord's prayer in 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (14”), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spirit as referred to by St. Paul 
(Ro 8, Gal 4°). ; 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowl does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 

itiveness. It has been held, for instance (see 
ohn Lightfoot, Horw Hebr. ad Me. lI.c.), that 
when spelt with the double } and final a, the word 
refers to physical fatherhood; accordingly, our 
Lord’s choice of that form is thought to indicate 
special closeness of relationship. But the frequent 
use of Abba simply as a title of honour in the 
Mishna and T: seems to disprove this opinion 
(Schirer, HJP § 25, n. 30; cf. Jg 17%, 2 K 2/3, Mt 
23°). On the other hand, it has been asserted that in 
Syr. the word with the double 5 denotes a spiritual 
father, with a single d the natural. But dis- 
tinction also seems not to be sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith's Lexicon, s.v.). Again, it is noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, 6 rar#p, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evangelist, indeed, in other cases sometimes 
introduces the Aram. terms used by our Lord (see 
5“ 71-8); but in those cases the added Gr. trans- 
lation is preceded by an explanatory pu dis- 
tinctly marking it as such. Moreover, the Apostle 
Paul makes the same addition of 4 rarjp in both 
instances. Had the term ‘ Abba,’ then, me a 
uasi proper name? Indications are not wanting 
that it had already taken on a degree of con- 
ventional sacredness; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 168, cited by Delitzsch on Rom. J.c.). 
It seems to have been the favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (cf. Mt 11% * 
26% 4, Lik gn ope 23%, Jn 114 12% 17}. 1%), 
This would tly promete its use in Christian 
circles; and thoug e second word was probably 
added primarily by Gr.-speaking Jews in explana- 
tion of the first, usage doubtless soon gave the 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. Merely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as «tpi, xiipe, Mt 7%; 9X, 
4M, 27%); such expressions, therefore, as val, 
dujy, Rev 17 (cf. 2 Co 1”); ‘Amen, So be it’; 
‘ Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana- 
logues. Rabbinical examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Schoettgen, Hore 
Hebr. on Mark, f.c. J. H. THAYER. 


ABDA (x73), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
badiah, eel, Ebed.—1. ’E¢pé B, ’ABaw A, 
Father of Adoniram, master of 
Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 4). 2. 
"ABdcds Luc. A Levite descended from Jeduthan 
(Neh 11!7), Called Obadiah (1 Ch 9'°), 

C. F. BURNEY. 


ABDEEL 


ABDEEL (5x=3y), father of Shelemiah (Jer 36%), 
one of those ordered by King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept. omits. 


ABDI (32, perhaps for 33y ‘ servant of Yah,’ cf. 
Palmyr. “:2y).—1. Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6“. 2 Father of Kish, 2 Ch 29)2, 
3. A Jew who had married a a wife, Ezr 10% 
=z Acdias, 1 Es 97’. A. WHITE. 


ABDIAS (2 Es 1”).—Obadiah the prophet. 


ABDIEL (5uvs2y ‘ servant of God ’).—Son of Guni 
(1 Ch 5). See GENEALOGY. 


courtier of Josiah, 2 Ch 34”; in 2 K 22” his name 
is Achbor. G. A. COOKE. 


ABDON y).—A Levitical city of Asher (Jos 
21”, 1 Ch 6"), now (v. d. Velde) 'Addeh E. of Achzib 
on the hills (SWPP, vol. i. sheet iii.). 


C. R. CoNDER. 
ABEDNEGO (13) 734; ala sen 3) ‘servant of 


Nebo’; so Hitzig, Gritz, Schrader).—See SHADRACH. 


ABEL (537, oe second son (twin ?) of 
Adam and Eve, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 4%), 
offered to God a more excellent ifice than Cain 
aes 11‘), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
ther (Gn 4°, SeeCain). Thecurrent etymolo 
(ba7 breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
iologists, who connect the name with ablu, 
abel, ‘son’ (cf. Asurbanipal); but while this may 
well be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
etymology in the mind of the writer. There would 
have been no ane in naming the younger brother 
‘son’ (Franz Delitzsch), and it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to su 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(cf. 53:). The representation of A. asa shepherd 
coincides with the OT tradition of the superiority 
of the life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 4‘) is not its conformity to a 
revealed command, nor its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which was expressed in his 
iving to God his best, viz. the firstlings of the 
ock, and of these the fattest portions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God’s acceptance of A.’s offering 
implies a visible sign, probably the kindling of the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven (cf. 1 K 18%), In NT 
Abel appears as the first martyr (Mt 23%), and as 
a hero of faith (He 11‘), while his death is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
re ara but for vengeance (cf. Westcott on He 
). The character and the fate of A. reflect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring division of 
mankind into the two classes of the people and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by His chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 3'%). 
Lerenatuns.—Schrader, COT; Dilimann, Genesis; Delitzsch, 
Goeneeis ; and Literature of Sacarrics. 
W. P. PATERSON. 
ABEL (53x), ‘meadow.’—The name of various 
laces in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 
fonds, In one passage (1 S 6'%) Abel stands 
caer ad ae (Woy), ‘stone’ (see By 
and Tar.), a to a ‘great stone’ at 
Bethahemesh of J dane ‘ 
4. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (72 5x 
» ‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
ilee (2 8 20'+ 14-18), now ’Abil Kamh, ‘ Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


ABIASAPH 6 


: 2 Ch 16! 
of yaaa about B.C. 732 (2 K 16%) (SWPP, vol. i 
eet ii.). 
2. Abel-cheramim (0737 53x), ‘meadow of vine- 
yards’ (Jg 11"), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 
8. Abel-maim (o°p 53x), ‘ meadow of waters’ (2 Ch 


16‘), the same as No. 1. The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for corn, 
as its modern name shows, 

4. Abel-meholah (nZine 
dance,’ or of the ‘circle 
the Jordan Valley near thshean. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abel Maula) it is placed 10 Rom. 
miles from Scythopolis (Bethshean), which points to 
the eo ‘Ain Helweh, or ‘sweet spring,’ near 
which is a ruined mound. See SWP, vol. it. sh. ix. 

§. Abel-mizraim (0:2s> 52x), ‘meadow of tians’ 
(Gn 50"), or (with different points 53% for 53x) 
‘mourning of Egyptians.’ There isa play on the 
word in passage. It was between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet is described as ‘ beyond Jordan.’ It is 
difficult to suppose that such a route would be taken 
to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan. The site is unknown (see ATAD). [See 
Delitzsch and Dillm. in loc.; Driver, Deué. p. xlif., 
and Taylor in Expos. Times (1896), vii. 407} 

6. Abel-shittim (ovo 53x), ‘meadow of acacias’ 
(Nu 33), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, is the site now called Ghér el Setseban, or 
‘ valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
etill dotted with acacias. (See SEP, vol. i.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABHORRING.—In Is 66™ ‘abhorring’ means a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhorrence: ‘They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same Heb. 
word (px73) is tr. ‘contempt’ in Dn 12? ‘Some to 
shame and everlasting contempt’ ae * abhor 
rence ’). . HASTINGS, 


ABI (‘3x, probably =‘(my) father’ *; LXX ’Afod) is 
the name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 18%) who is called Abijah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 29'. The reading in Kings is the 
most I haga Abi was daughter of Zechariah 
(? cf. Is 8*), wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah. 

G. B. Gray. 

ABIA, ABIAH.—See ABIJAH. 


ABI-ALBON (ji2by-3x, A ’ActeASwv).—A member 
. os a Fad third TM pieoe of ae heroes 
. the parallel passage (1 11°) we 
find ‘Abiel’ (dy'2x); this is undoubtedly right, 
and is supported by B ({Tad]efinv) and Luc. 
([{'aAc]afens). Klostermann has further conject 
that the final syllable ‘bon’ (p3) of Abi-albon is a 
corruption of ‘Beth’ (n'3), and belongs to the 
following word (‘n3y2). Wellhausen and Budde 
restore Abi-baal (by3-"3x). See ARBATHITE. 
J. F. STENNING. 
ABIASAPH (1py'ae "Abhi-asaph = ‘father has 
gathered’), Ex 64=EBIASAPH (49:3x ‘Ebh-yasaph 
= ‘father has increased’), 1 Ch 6* * 9%; cf. turther 
1 Ch 26', where Asaph occurs by error for one of 
the two preceding forms ; see Bertheau, 1.0. 


The evidence for the alternative forms may be thus sum- 
marised 


For a ry (Ser text and Targ. at Ex 644; and possibly 
Vulg. (Abiasaph) in all places, and LXX (‘Ajiacaa oF 
*ABiagap) in all places except ood. B in 1 Ch 6%; but 
Ue oc sre reall ambiguous, 

For Ebyasaph—Sam. at 6%; Heb. text in all passages im 
Chronicles. Against the middle » of Abiasaph, and there 


fore in favour of Ebyasaph, are the 8yr. (2.00.19|, Es 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names he 
ginning with Abi, see further art. Names. Proper 


6 ABIATHAR 


@4,1 Ch 68; ©2205, 1 Oh oF ds and LIX, B 
CAfsabég= 37°32”) in 1 Ch 628, 


The evidence thus preponderates in favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levites, and is mentioned only in the 
on es of P and the Chronicler. Accordin 

1 9% 26! (in the latter passage r 
Ebiasaph for poae Pee see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepera. On the difficulties 
which arise when Ebiasaph in the poe is 
(erroneously) regarded as an individual, see the 
article in Smith’s DB. ~B.G 
9 
r)). 


G. RAY. 

ABIATHAR (74 ‘father of plenty,’ for 34, 
or ‘The Great one is father’ (Bie. A land- 
priestly city (Jos 21%), whence also sprung the 
P y os » whence 8 e 
priest-prophet J eit He was son of the high 

riest Ahijah or Ahimelech, and is first mentioned 
18 » where it is implied that he alone 
escaped from the massacre of the priests at Nob. 
rb eas ped the Heb. text of 1 S 23%, he joined 
David at Keilah, in which case 22” would be pro- 
leptic, and 23*** might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of the Lord by a prophe 
u 8 28°), eg. Gad (22°); but according to the 
‘he went down with David into Keilah,’ 
apparently from the forest of Hareth; and this 
folt a apectal aoa tous caeetions in the wee 
a ap to hi ions © yo 
priest’s position: ‘I have occasioned the death of 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seekoth thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after- 
wards by Solomon when ng Ae death 
sentence into degradation : ‘ thou hast afflicted 
in all wherein my father was afflicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
ephod, which, whether it were the high priestly 
ephod yer hog the Urim and Thummim (so 
erome, Qu. Heb. in loc., and Jos. Ané. VI. xiv. 6 
or a sacred image, was at events a recogni 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (18 14%, . 
RVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
1 S 23° 30’) the services rendered before 
by his father (1 8 22%), Dean Stanley mentions 
(Jewish Ch. Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
A. 3 and possibly in virtue of this power ho is men- 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 27*). 

In David’s flight from Absalom we find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David’s request from 
sh his master’s exile; and his son Jonathan, 
with Ahi used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret ante gente of Absalom’s plans. 
It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 
‘Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 2%), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), 
sion given by David to Zado 
to superintend the mais | of the ark by the 
Levites from the house of Obededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not 80 ponent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 15% 
where Gritz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘s 
still,’ cf. Jos 3”). The reference is much more 
Sige cae Seite to the custom of the ris 
as the of Js presence accom ing the 
host to battle (see, a Nu 315, Joo 6 13 4, 
28 114). The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an ce of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to permit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 


or to the commis- 
and A. (1 Ch 18?!-15) 


ABIATHAR 


ark, but as being himself unworthy to claim 
the special protection of J*. It may here be 
noted that a conjecture has been e, that as 
Zadok mini at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Ch 16), so A. may have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
adok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (2 8 19"). A.’s loyalty did not, how- 
ever, remain proof to the end ; he united with Joab 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of oe Pattee bear and re capt ore 
possibly actua jealousy, the one o ok, 
and thy other of Henaiah. Bat while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in- 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideration of 
his old loyalty : ‘So Solomon thrust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
word of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ ul K 2*), j 
With the deposition of A. the direct high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly 
held, on the authority of Chron. and Josephus, that 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, were 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state- 


ment rests. ; 
The Chronicler mentions as priests in David’s 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24**), this 
Ahimelech being son of A., according to v.°.. Now 
‘Ahimelech, eon of A.,’ is quite unhistorical. In 
28 15”, 1 K 1@, Jonathan is eon and representa- 
tive of A.; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
office of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2 S 8'’, where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘ Ahimelech, son of A..,’ is joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimelech,’ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Wellhausen, and Driver, and may be 
regarded as certain. The Chronicler not only 
copies the mistake (1 Ch 18"*), with the obvious 
blunder ‘ Abimelech,’ but treats this Ahimelech as 
a real personage. It is noteworthy that Josephus in 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 (Ant. vii. 14. 7) mentions 
A., not Ahimelech, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. from Ithamar, and further 
distinctly asserte that during the high priesthood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were merely private individuals. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1 Ch 6*%- gives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. Those who are 
familiar with the ogee tendencies of the Chron- 
icler will not think the suggestion unreasonable, 
that here we have an attempt both to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high priests of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his- 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, would not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promise to Phinehas of an ever- 
lasting priesthood? (Nu ea Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 8 2° can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Phinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional : 
‘I said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me,’ etc. 
These words cannot refer to the general promise 
to Aaron’s family in Ex 29°, for "8 pe in 
that hp war was not altered; the Aaronic descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is interesting to 
observe that the Chronicler does not say that Eli’s 
family had usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 
insinuates; and, indeed, such a usurpation cou) not 


ABIB 


ABIHAIL q 


have been passed over in silence in the earlier his- 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand, provides an explanation of another 
stumbling - block — the d high priesthood of 
Zadok and A. in David’s reign— e statement 
with which 1 Ch 24 opens, that ‘Eleazar and 
ithamar executed the priests’ office.’ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual priesthood, but 
labours under two di 
quite unsupported by the Pent. and Josh., in 
which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron's 
death ; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when the two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was ted to his 
place (1 K 2%). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple are 
always se ‘the sons of Zadok’ (40% 43 44% 

48"), as if they could claim no higher ane ty 
A. is mentioned in 1 K 4* as still joint priest 
with Zadok; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the beginni g of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 2 8 23, el and Uriah are enumerated 

among David’s mighty men. There is a difficul 
connected with the mention of A. in Mk 2% RV, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘when A. was high ddan dri "ABidbap 
dpxiepdws, B, vw, Vulg. (‘su rincipe sacer- 
dotum ’). The words are omitted y D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert ro6 before 
, ‘in the days of A. the high priest,’ #6. 


Pe ifatime, but not necessarily uring his high | J 
pri N. J. D. WHITE. 


uf 
iesthood. 
ABIB (334), always with art., whe 1dr réwy, 


mensis novorum or novarum frugum, Ex 13* 23° 
34, Dt 16). See TIME. 


ABIDA (y1rsn ‘my father had ee *).—A | 26 


son of Midian (Gn 25 AV Abidah, 1 Ch 1 


ABIDAN (73H father is judge *) is a name that 
oocurs only in P. According to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gideoni, of the tribe of Benjamin 
was one of the twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu 14 2° 7% © 10%, 
G. B. GRAY. 

ABIDE.—In AV end RV ‘abide’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. 1. As a 
trans. verb in two senses: (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20" ‘ Bonds 
me’; cf. Ps 87° (Pr. Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (6) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 10” ‘The nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation’; Mal 3 ‘But who may abide 
the day of His coming?’ Cf. ‘They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ . to AV 1611; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 
verb in three senses: (a) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now as Ac 278 
‘Except these abide in the ship’; Jn 12” ‘ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone’; 1 Co 7® ‘She is happier if she 
ao abide’; 2 Mac 7" ‘abide a while, and behold his 
great power.’ (4) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8” ‘ And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house 
but in the tombs’; Ps 61* ‘I will abide (RV 
‘ dwell a in Thy tabernacle for ever’; Jn 
‘And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the eon abideth for ever’; Jn 15° ‘ He 
that abideth in Me, and I in him.’ (c) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 2) above), as 
1 Co 3 ‘If any man’s work abide’; Ps 119” 
‘Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.’ 
Abiding, as an adj., is used by RV, He 10* ‘a 
better possession and aD a. one,’ and 13% ‘an a. 


culties: first, that it is | bee 


and afflictions abide | refusal 


city’; as a noun it is found 1 Es 8 ‘they have 
given us 4 sure a. in Jewry.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABIEL (o¢3y ‘father is God’).—4. Sun of 
Zeror, of the tribe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequently grandfather of Saul and 
Abner, 18 9! 14". According to 1 Ch 8"®=9" Ner 
was father of Kish; in this case Abiel would kave 
n great-grandfather of Saul. But the statement 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transcri 
tional causes; vid. Bertheau on 1 Ch 8”. 2 The 
name of one of David’s ‘thirty men’ (2 8 23")= 
1 Ch 11", The form (Abi-albon) under which thi 
man’s name now appears in the Heb. text of Samuel 
is due to textual corruption; Wellhausen (on 28 
23") supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal; but there seems no sufficient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron. ; cf. 
Driver on 2 § 23", G. B. GRAY. 


ABIEZER (7'3% ‘father is help te The 
name of a clan (1997p Jos 17? (P or R); We Jg 
6%) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jg 6%). 
or gba per A in ealogical descriptions of the 
tri tio iezer appears as & s0n OF 
descendant ot Manasseh, Toe 172, 1 Ch 74%, Nu 
the name is written 


e most distinguished 


was settled at ed ang of the Abiezrites (Jg 6*, 
cf. v."), which perhaps lay near Shechem. any 
case it would unsafe, from P’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26”; of. 1 Ch 7%, 
but cf. Jos 17%), to infer that the was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan; cf. Dillmann on Nu 
. 2 Abiezer the Anathothite, i.6. man of 
Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 27; of. Jer BD), 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 8 23”=1 Ch 11%. 
According to 1 Ch 27" he was the acting military 
officer of David's army in the 9th month. Abiezrite 
is the gentilic form. QG. B. Gray. 


ABIGAIL and (2 8 17" RV) Abigal (Heb. gener- 
“father injoy,’ on, porana, if the "be not ovigiaat 
‘ er is joy,’ or, aps, if the * be not ori 
‘has rejoin.’ 4. Tho” discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband’s dismissal of David’s messengers, and 
of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David with provisions for him 
and his men, and in this way eo gained David's 
favour that he abandoned his intended raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
ii pee Abigail e David’s wife: this 
was avid’s former wife, Michal, had been 
given to Palti, but apparently at about the same 
time that he married Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. 
Together with Ahinoam, Abigail shared David's 
life at Gath, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Hane marttt f and was speedily rescued; later she 
lived with David at Hebron, and there bore a son, 
—Chileab (28 8*) or Daniel ov Ch 3) by name,— 
18 25; also 27? 30° 42 § 2? 3%, 1 Ch 3}. 

2. A sister of Zeruiah—and according to 1 Ch 2 
also of David—who through her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. ITHRA) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 S 17® (wns na), which 
assert that she was a daughter of Nahash, are 
esi an intrusion from v.® (wns pao son of 

ahash); cf. Wellhausen, 3./. . B. GRAY. 


ABIHAIL (Heb. Sosy ‘father is might’).— 
Aocording to the Massora the name is read San 
(with -, not n) in 1 Ch 2% 2 Ch 11%; but this is 


probably the result of a pre-Massoretic tran- 


8 ABIHU 


acriptional error. 1. Mentioned only in Nu 3*(P) in 
the phrase ‘Zuriel, son of Abihail’ (see ZURIEL). 
2. ‘Wife’ of Abishur, 1 Ch 2®. 8. Daughter of 

iab, son of Jesse, and consequently a niece of 
David's. The ony (2 Ch 11"8) where she is 
mentioned is alig by corrupt; but, according to 
the most probable emendation, Abihail was the 
mother of Rehoboam’s wife Mahalath. Accordin 
to another interpretation, Abihail was wife o 
Rehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the 
Heb. text, and is out of harmony with the context; 
vv.19 2 imply that only one wife has been mentioned. 
4. In this case the name occurs only in 1 Ch 5" 
in a Gadite genealogy ; this Abihail was ap ony 
a clan resident in Gilead. §. Father of Esther, an 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2 9”). For the curious 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is difficult to account. 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABIHU (wmr3y ‘he is father’), second son of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6", Nu 3? 26°, 1 Ch 6? 
24!) : accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Ex 
24)-*): admitted to the Shag office (Ex 28): 
slain for offering strange fire (Lv J0' 2, Nu 3* 26%, 
1 Ch 24°). W. C. ALLEN. 


ABIHUD (nm2" ‘ my 
1 


father is maj ).—A 
jamite, son of Bela eer 


Ch 8°). See GENEALOGY. 


ABIJAH (734 ‘Jah is my father’).—1. King of 
Judah (:773x, 2 Ch 13*-"). He is called Abijam 
(Vulg. Abiam), 1 K 14*! 15)-7-& Nestle explains 
this as equivalent to oyax ‘father of the people’; 
but since Abijah is read by thirteen of Kennicott’s 
and de Rossi’s MSS, supported by the LXX 
"Apiob, Abijam is | eset & mistake. As pene 
the eldest son of Maacah, the favourite wife o 
Rehoboam, his father appointed him ‘to be chief, 
even the prince among his brethren; for he was 
minded to make him king’ (2 Ch 11”). His mother’s 
name is vaccuey aun as the daughter 
of Abishalom (1 53) bea pary 2 Ch 11”), or 
Micaiah the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13%). 
See MAACAH. He reigned about two years, from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth year of J eroboam. 
There is probably no reign the accounte of which 
in Kings and Chronicles are so discrepant as that 
of Abijah. In Kings there is nothing related of 
him except that ‘he walked in all the sins of his 
father,’ and that ‘there was war between Abijam 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an 
incidental allusion to ‘things that Abijah had 
dedicated’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case 
of Jehoram (2 K giv), he was spared by God 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. 
But in Chronicles not only is there much additional 
historical matter, but Abijah seems to be a great 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. 
The desultory warfare implied in Kings becomes 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 
the territory of apie in which Abijah’s army 
of 400,000 slay ,000 out of the 800,000 mar- 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is preceded by 
an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. 
After strongly affirming the divine right of the 
Davidic line, he dwells on the previous impiety of 
Jeroboam’s rebellion inst Rehoboam when the 
latter ‘was young and tender-hearted, and could 
not withstand them ; and now ye think to withstand 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are 
sharply contrasted : ‘ Whosoever cometh to conse- 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, 
the same may be a priest of them that are no gods.’ 
The ceremonial of the daily worship at Jerusalem is 
minutely described, and the loyalty of Judah to 
J" is twice affirmed. The battle which follows 


ABILENE 


reads like an echo of the heroic age of Israel 
‘ Jeroboam ca an ambushment to come about 
behind them. ... the priesta sounded with the 
trumpets (cf. Nu 10° 31°, Jos 6'5), then the men 
of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 6”); and as the men 
of Judah shouted, it came to that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Three cities of Israel 
were taken: Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 
last two are otherwise unknown, ess Ephron 
or Ephrain (RVm) be the same as Ephraim (2 S 
138, Jn 11%). Bethel must soon have been re- 
covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16'). After this we are 
told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 
himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of his 
thirty-eight children were born before he came to 
the throne. The Chronicler mentions as his au- 
thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
of the prophet Iddo, who was also one of the 
biographers of Rehoboam. 

2. uel’s second son, who with his brother 
Joel judged at Beersheba (1 S 8*). Their corrupt 

inistration of justice was one of the reasons 
alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
their demand for a king. The RV retains the 
spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6”, 

8. A son of Jeroboam I. who died in childhood. 
His mother having gone disgui to the prophet 
Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, received the 
heavy tidings of the future annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate death of 
her child, ‘taken away from the evil to come’: 
‘And all Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him ; 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some good thin 
toward the LORD the God of Israel in the house o 
Jeroboam’ (1 K 143), 

4. 1 Ch 2° One of the ‘heads of fathers’ 
houses’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the 8th of the 24 courses of priests, the arrange- 
ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 24’, 
2 Ch 8"). To this course Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk 1°). It is 
probable that this clan, and not an individual, is 
indicated in the lists of ee who ‘ went up with 
Zerubbabel’ (Neb 12‘). omits this and other 
names in Neh 12 (they are supplied by x**), and in 
the list of priests who ‘ sealed unto the covenant’ in 
the time of Nehemiah (107) ("ABed, B, x). Of the 
21 names in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
order in a list of 22in ch. 12, while three others are 
very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
9 are found in the names of David’s courses. On 
the other hand, ‘the book of the eaneslogy of 
them that came up at the first’ (Neh 7, Ezr 2) 
mentions only four families of priests, nor do there 
seem to have been more in the time of Ezr (102%), 

8. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 7°. 

6. RV retains ‘Abiah, 1 Ch 2 Wife of 
Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
was probably daughter of Machir (2). 

7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29'), named Abi, 2 K 18% Her father 
Zechariah is possibly mentioned ae 83. 


D. WHITE. 
ABIJAM.—See ABIJAH. 


ABILENE (’AfcAnr}), Lk 3'.—A tetrarchy about 
A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1, 
XX. vil. 1; Wars, U. xi. 5), the cap. being at Abila 
on the N. slope of Hermon. The ruins of Abila 
surround a smal) village on the right bank of the 
river at Stk Wdady Barada, ‘the market of the 
valley of the Abana River.’ The name has given 
rise to a local tradition (based on the Koran) that 
Cain here buried Abel, whose tomb is shown at a 
large tank cut in the rock on the top of a cliff to 
the south. It is also preserved in the Latin text 
of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-cut 


ABILITY 


of the Rom. road W. of the town. The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burkush on Hermon, showin 
that the district included the Antilebanon an 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a ceme- 
tery at Abila of Rom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr. texta, giving the names 
of Lucius, Archelaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small Rom. temple. 
LiTsraTrors.—Reland, 
BR, pp. 470-484; Porter, Giant Bashan, p. 852. ; 
Schiver, HJP 1. i. 835-880; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. p. 127; 
rift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, vill. 40; 
aw 2 epeetel eperts Wedsington, Tmeerie; Cree ot Lat 0 te 
. R. ConDER. 
ABILITY.—Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1. It 
signifies material capacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2 ‘They gave after their a. (Heb. ‘acc. as 
his hand may reach’) into the treasury’; Lv 278 
‘ According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
riest value him.’ Cf. LXX of Lv 25% ® with Ac 
1 below; and 


cont bal my lean and low ability 

ou something.” 

7 —Shakespeare, 7. N. ili. 4. 
This is the meaning also of Aw 11” ‘Then the 
disciples, pba man according to his a., deter- 
mined to send relief unto the brethren,’ though 
the original is a verb, xa@ws evropetré r:s, Meanin 
‘ acc. as pros . 2. It signifies 
capacity, strength of body or of mind. Thus 
Dn 1‘ ‘Such as had a. (55) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace’; Mt 25 ‘He gave talents... 
to every man sees to his several a. (8’vau:s).’ 
So Wis 13%, Sir 3% AVm. In modern Eng. a. is 
almost confined to mental capacity, sia one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the latest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake 

J. HASTINGS. 


ABIMAEL (5v>'34, perhaps = ‘father is God,’ 
but the force of the Dd 1s uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. JOKTAN), 
Gn 10® (J), 1 Ch 1%. Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but it is markworthy that another 
name of the same uliar formation, viz. Wiypax, 
has been found on the S. Arabian inscriptions ; see 
D. H. Miller in ZDMG 1883, p. 18. 


G. B. Gray. 

ABIMELECH (377°34 ‘Melech [Malki or Molech] 
is father’).—1. A ki mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 20)” 
21>** (both E), and of Isaac, Gn 267-"- %® (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it ap im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that we 
and E two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
t himself from the same danger (20 26’); in 

th A. is righteously indignant at the deceit 

i upon him (20° 26%); in both a treaty is 
entered into with A. (217% 26%); in both Phicol 
ae 26) and Beersheba (21 26%) are mentioned. 


4 all probability J has preserved the earlier form | al 


of the tradition, acc. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
e] story in Gn 12’ (where Pharaoh of 
t takes the place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
& wistic source, but scarcely from the same 
as 267°H, the title J' be adopted for the 
tter, we may designate the other J*, whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Judean recension of J. 
Lrrezarurns.—Comm. of Dillm. and Del. on Gen. U. cit.; 
Cornill, Binieit.2 654£.; Wildeboer, Lit. d. 4.7. 78, 188; 


ave in J | Gaal 


ABIMELECH 9 


Kautzsch u. Socin, Genesis; W. B. OT JC? 416; K 
Hexatewoh, 234, 252. eee maces 

2. A king of Gath acc. to title of Ps 34’. Here 
A. is Sosaibly a mistake for Achish (cf. 1 S 214#-), 
a better known Phil. name being substituted for a 
less familiar one, or it may be that Abimelech is 
less a eo name than a title of Phil. kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see Oxf. Heb. Lez. 8.v.). 


3. This A. 1s erally reckoned one of the 
judges (so in J g 10', but probably not by editor of 
nor in 18 12"). Acc. to Jg 8* (R) he was a son 


of Gideon by a Shechemite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death he gained over ‘his mother’s 
brethren’ in Shechem, and with the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘vain and light fellows’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who oon- 
trived to segs 2 A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed the kingly title (9'*). Jotham, leav- 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his well-known parable (vv.7-"), which was calca- 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of Isr. blood. 
After three years both sections were w of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv.™*), Gaal, the leader 
of the Israelite faction (see, however, Moore on 
Jg 9*), made such prays in Shechem that 
Zebul, the governor, an erent of A., was 
obliged to feign compliance with his d All 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and - 
gesting methods of checking it (vv.**). Atl 

advanced to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Febul (vv.%41), In a second day’s fight A. 
captured Shechem and put to the sword all the 
inhabitants that fell into his hands. A number 
having taken in the temple of El-berith, 
he burned the building over their heads (vv.~9). 
Sometime afterwards A. met his dea i 
besieging Thebez. Being struck down a 
millstone which a woman from the he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disgrace of perishing by the hand of a 
woman (vv.%%), 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
consistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable obscurity. Zebul upon any theory 
plays a double part, but it is not quite certain 
whether there was to the last a complete under- 
standing between him and A. Kittel thinks there 
was, and supposes that Z. was put to death by the 
Shechemites after they discovered his ery. 
Wellhausen, on the contrary, believes that he per- 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the offering of 
as a scape-goat. It is er doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the Isr., but at all events Wellhausen 
rightly remarks that ‘the one permanent fruit of 
his activity was that Shechem was atte as & 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel’ (cf. 1 K 12%), 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s contained in 8**' (note 
so how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 8 unless, indeed, these latter two verses 
are an 8th cent. yr) ee age The narrative is 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same 
as the narratives concerning the minor judges. It 
is free from Deuter. touches and turns of expression, 
and may in ite present form date from the earliest 


ears of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 
ow the murder of Gideon’s sons was pti ho 
rac 


A. and the Shechemites, who were 
accomplices (9°, cf. vv.7 ***), Budde attributes 
the preservation of the story to E, who, however, 


10 ABINADAB 


himself composed the Jotham parable. 
considers that it is posible to to disen 
narratives, (A) vv. 42-46. Sl. copnate wi 
are ae (B) vv. va, The first of Ok thoes he ond 
e second to J. This scheme has the 
of removing a good many difficulties 
by the chapter in its present form. 
Lrrsratuns.—OCornill, Binleit.2 66; Wildeboer, yp a. A.T. 
83, 88, 282 ; Driver, LOT 157; W , Comp. d. Hex, 227 ff., 
853 ff. TEAS: ua Gane LTE Kittel, det of Heb i 
18 o., 18 n., 82 n., 85 ff.; Moore, Judges, 287 
4. A priest, the son of Abiathar, aco. to 1 Ch 
18'*, where, however, the reading of MT. ‘ Abime- 
lech the son of Abiathar,’ is obviously a mistake 
for ‘ Abiathar the son of Ahimelech ’ (cf. 28 8? and 
notes on it by Budde in Hau ee. of OT, 
and by Kittel in Kautzach’s 4.7.). JA. SELB 
ELBIE. 
ABINADAB (37728, ‘father is generous’; LXX 
always 'Apewadds (A "Apvaddp), except at 1 s $13, 
where a", (but not A) reads ’Iwvadé8).—1. Owner of 
the house whither the ark was brought by the 
men of Kirjath-jearim the catastrophe at 
Beth-Shemesh (1 8 7'), whence it was aoequeney | 
= by David, 28 6%, 1 Ch 137, 
ita sta eee t by Hlearar, son. 0 
Abi b. 2. The second son of J y 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 8 16 as. as not being 
the elect of J” for the kingdom. He Ss 
ied his brothers Eliab and Shammah to j 
Sauls eit the Philistines—1 8 16° 7, 
1 Ch Oa A eon of Saul slain in the battle of 
Mt. Gilboa, 1 8 31*=1 Ch 10%. Otherwise men- 


caveatce 
presen 


ela oa Ba in the genealogies of Chronicles, 1 Ch 
art. IsHvI. 4, On Abi b in 
i ‘Ke ny (AV, on BY), see BEN-ABINADAB. 
G. B. GRAY. 


ABINOAM (ov!3y ‘father is pleasantness’), the 
father of Barak, is mentioned both in the song 
(Jg 5") and the. prose narrative (Jg 4*"%) of the 
campaign of Barak and Debo inst the 
Canaanites. G. B. Gray. 


ABIRAM (O74 ‘mm father is the Exalted One’). 
—1. The son o lab, & Reubenite, who with 
Dathan (which see) conspired inst Moses 
(Xe 1g, Dt 11°, Ps 106). 3. The firstborn 

of Hiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse 
fell for rebuilding Jericho 1K 16), 
ABISHAG ( G. a che Gia eeail 
(39°, meaning unce 
‘father has wandered’ Ae very benntiful young | | AE 


Shunammitess who was bro ht to comfort 
in his sabe Ag a et rding to the advice of 
his servants, . After David’s death, 


Abishag, as his father’s widow, was asked in 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused 
by Solomon, who appears to have seen in it a 
renewal of Adonijah’s claim to the throne, 1 
K 21%; cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 89f. G. B. GRay. 


ABISHAI (‘y-3y, but #34 28 10, 1 Ch 2° 11™ 
183 194. 5 * My father is Jesse’).—A. ap from 
1 Ch 2 to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. More impetuous than the 
Joab, but equally implacable, ‘hard’ (2S 3” 19%), 
the first mention of Abishai (1 8 26%) presents him 
to us as already one of the most daring and devoted 
of David’s folluwers. He volunteers to down 


with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is onl 
prevented by David’s veneration for the gs 
sacred office from smiting Saul ‘to the earth at one 


stroke.’ We next find him (2 S 2!) with his 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had 
such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately 
to Abner, in whoee treacherous murder by Joab, 
Abishai as joint avenger of blood (2 sg 


ABNER 


3%), The victory in the Valley of Salt over 
oo o 2 K 14’), which is ascribed to David in 
(Syrians), and to Joab in Ps 60 title 

i K en iyi is attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 18", 
the war that was ca Hanun’s insult to 
David's envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
the second division 


the abuse of 
Shimei ch true Ori cee and is impatient 
to slay the tieedee at once (28 16°"). Nor could 


Shimei’s subsequent abject submission induce 
Abishai to forgive the man that had ‘cursed the 
Lord’s anointed’ (197 
Absalom, Abishai s the command of David’s 
army with Joab and Ittai (18?**). In 28 20° 
the name Joab should proteny be substituted 
for that of Abishai (so Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 6, the 
vs vers., Wellhausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
» LXX: ¢ oa there went out 


1, and sla 
men, 23 These feats earn "Shine the fret 
lace ‘ oe tho a Ch 112 
ave the other two being Leber Joab an 

3 the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 


she ae — before the rebellion of 
Adonijah. been alive, he must have been 
mentioned smony “the leaders of either side. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 
ABISHALOM.—See art. ABSALOM. 


ABISHUA (mne>34, uns uncertain; perhaps 
‘father is wealth.’—1. According to the genealo- 
gies of Chron., where alone the name ocours, 
eon of Phinehas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 6#®, 
Ezr 7°; cf. 1 Es 8* and art. ABISUE. 9. A Ben- 
jamite ; presumably the name was that of a clan, 
gince other names in the context are certainly clar 
names, 1 Ch 8*; cof. Nu 26%, G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHUR (734 ‘father is a wall’).—A Jerah. 
meelite described as ‘son’ of Shanimel; Abihail 
he ins and Ahban and Molid his children 


ABISSEI (AV Abisel).—One of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Es 13), called in 1 Ch 6* ABISHUA, and in 
1 Es 8* ABISUE. 


ABISUE (LXX, B "AfSacal, A poses) 1 Es 8?, 
AY Abisum, is identical with Abishua. 


ABITAL (‘e'24 ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
to whom, during his residence in Hebron, she 
bore Shephatiah, 2 8 3*=1 Ch 3°. 


ABITUB (a:1'3x), 1 Ch 84, and ABIUD (Aficov8), 
Mt 1%, See GENEALOGY. 


ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
a subst. and a verb. As a sabet., meaning the 
dregs of the people, a bject, is found in Ps 35 
‘ The abjects (0°93, RVm smiters ’) gathered them- 
selves together against me.’ Cf. T. ied (1582), 
‘O Almightie God: which raisest up the abjecte, 
and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill, 
Monu. Matr. iii, $28 ; G. Herbert, ‘Servants and 
abjects flout me,’ Temple : Sacrifice, 36 

Gs. 


ABNER, U>k (We 1 8S 14”), ‘my father is 
Ner,’ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord- 
ing to 1 S 149 81 (the more probable account), 


ABNER ABOMINATION 1] 
but uncle according to 1 Ch 8% 39% Jog. | his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David's 
follows Chronicles in Ané. VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in | reign (1 Ch 27%). N. J. D. WHITE. 


vi. vi. 6. The lan used of him by David, 
‘Art not thou a valiant man, and who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 S 26%); ‘Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel?’ (2S 3%), is not inconsistent with the re- 
eorded facts of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 8 14” 17%), Abner sat next 
Saul at the banquet (1 8 20%), and lay near him in 
the camp (267). A Jewish tradition joeroms, Qu. 
Heb. in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2*), He placed the feeble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles—that of the pool of Gibeon—is detailed on 
account of its fatal results. Here we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armies was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay Asahel, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war: 
‘Shall the sword devour for ever? . . . How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ?’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour ‘ Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul’ (2 8 3°). 
This rendering lends eome plausibility to Ishbosh- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(cf. 2 8 12° 167, 1 K 2*%), The indignation, 
however, with which Abner repelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-seeking in his subsequent 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AV and RVm, 
‘showed himself strong for (3) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
accomplish Js will by making David king over 
all Israel. He entered at once into negotia- 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin. David, on his part, astutely demanded 
as a preliminary the restitution of Michal, who 
would be at once a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s early prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shadowy authority was made use of 

out this condition. Abner was now 

ba rigs at psd ies ge 
scarcely departed to is engagements to 
David when Joab returned from a foray: Asahel’s 
death was still unavenged; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival ; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Abishai treacherously murdered him 
in the gate of Hebron, a ard of refuge. The 
enormity of this crime called forth from David a 
bitter curse (2 S 3”) on the aaa and was 
never forgotten by him (1 a -%3), Abner was 
buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an elegy which 
pithily sa hig ie the strange irony of fate by which 
the princely Abner died a death suitable to a pro- 
fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘ was A. to die [1.e. 
ought he to have died) as Nabal dieth?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 S 4') seems to prove 
that neither Ishboshetb nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 


to 
hospitably entertained b 
had 


spo 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 26”), and that 


20%): this sense of the word ae 


ABODE.—1. The past tense of ABIDE (which 
see). 2. In Jn 14% (‘ We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (uor#) which in Jn 14* is rendered MANSION 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


ABOMINATION.—Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in OT (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respecte very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is ajy\a, which exp 
most generally the idea of something loathed (cf. 
the verb, Mic 3°), esp. on religious unds: thus 
Gn 43" ‘to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,—a strong ex- 

ression of the exclusiveness with which the 
gyptians viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious scruples; thus, on 
account of their veneration for the cow (which was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, which might have been 
employed in preparing the flesh of a cow as food 
(Hdt. ii. 41); Gn 46™ ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—shepherds, viz., 
were ranked, it seems, with the Bovxcd\u, whose 
occupation was deemed a degrading one, who from 
mas with their herds in reed cot on the 
es were called marshmen, and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 
peony. clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (cf. 

el. ad loc.; Birch-Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1878, i. 
288 f., ii. 444; Wiedemann, Herodots eweites Buch, 
1890, p. 371 f.; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. p. 439); 
Ex 8* () the Israelites are represented as unwilling 
to sacrifice ‘the abomination of the Egyptians’ in 
Egypt iteelf, with allusion, probably, to animals 
which the ver Eene abstained religiously from 
sacrificing, though they were sacrificed freely by 
the Hebrews, as the cow, which was sacred to [si 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be xa@apés, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Herodotus’ statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [according to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams] in Mendes (Hdt. ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 
cf. Birch-Wilk. ii. 460, iii. 108 f., 304 f.; Wiede- 
mann, /.c. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 196 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted : (a) the phrase 
Jehovah's abomination, of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts pokey | 
displeasing to God, Dt 7* 12% 17! 1813 225 9319 
25 27)5 (cf. 24%, Lk 16%), Pr 3° 112} 12% 158 9 28 
16° 175 201 33 (comp. in a Phen. inscription, ap. 
Driver, Samuel, p. xxvi, the expression ‘‘Ash- 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb) ; 
(5) esp. in the plar., of heathen or immoral 
practices, principally in H and Ezk, as Lv 18% ™. 27. 

» 204, Dt 13404 176 189-13 2018, Jer 7° 32%, 1 K 
14%, 2K 168 21% 41, Eezk §% 11 73 4. 6.9 §6. 13.18 ete, (43 
times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23% (of 
Milcom), Is 44, and perhaps Dt 32"*, 

(2) Sia, the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre- 


rophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
eg (plur.) Is 65*. 


Ezk 81°, In 66". ypy would be 
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detestation, or detestable thing (cf. detest for the 
Note that in Dt 14° abomination is 
may ne ite ey oy ay, but in 

4n ied in etymology , but in usage 
confined almost exclusively toobjects connected with 
idolatry, and chiefly a contemptuous designation 
of heathen deities themselves: first in Hos 9° ‘and 
became detestations like that which they loved’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more uently in 
writers of the age of Jer and Ezk, viz. Dt 29a 
Jer 4) 7 (= 32") 137 16%, Ezk 64 7% 111821 907.6. 9 
373, 1 K 115‘ Milcom the detestatton of the Ammon- 
ites,’ v.%7, 2 K 2313 (not of Milcom), v.™; also 
Is 66°, Zeo 9. In AV, RV, where thi 
occurs beside nzyia (No. 1), as Ezk 64 7® (and Ezk 
37”, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestation would be the most suitable Eny. 
equivalent for it. 8. R. DRIVER. 


Pro eter OF Tage Tae i Aer ey 
vype épnuioews), ’ ’ 
‘spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the ap ce 
of which, ‘standing éy dyly (Mt), or Sxov od 
&i (Mk),’ is mentioned by Christ as the signal for 
the flight of Christians from Judsea, at the time of 
the approaching destruction of Jerus. The Gr. 
hrase is borrowed from Dn 9” ee 

Theod.), 11 Beévypa 
pusorecet rd 


épn heod. £6. pévov), 121 LXX 
ee pe Ths épnudoews (Theod. B86. ép.) : cf. 83 (LXX, 
hod. #dpapria épnuicews. The Heb. in the firat 


ope elsewhere (only Ezr 9**) means 
horrified ; op? means usually desolate (as La 1*"*), 
though it might also (as ptcp. of oy, Ezk 26'¢ 27* 
al.) mean } as well; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigencies of 
e sense have obliged many commentators to sup- 
that the Poel conjug. has a trans. force ; hence 
V 97 ‘one that maketh desolate’; 11" ‘and they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate’; 124 ‘from the time that the continual 
burnt-offering shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up’; so 8% 
ope pyen ‘the transgression that makethdesolate’ (the 
form op might just be a ptcp. Poel with the pd 
dropped ; Ges.-K. §§ 55 R. 1, 52.2 R. 6). Inspite, 
however, of the uncertainty as Oy Sed noe (or 
epep), the general sense of 114 and 12"! is clear. 
Dn 118 deals with the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and v.™ refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochus, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily burnt-offering and other 
religious scrvices (which lasted for three years), 
and to the erection on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, of a 
small idol-altar (Swu4s) upon the Altar of burnt- 
offering (1 Mac 1%), 12" (like 8) is another 
reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mac 1* the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same name that is used in the Bk. 
of Dn—¢grodduncay Bddr\vypa épnudcews drt 1d 
Ovcovacripoy (cf. 6’). Dn 9% is very difficult: but, 
as the reference in NT is rather to 11"! and 12", 
it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have «cal éxi rd 
lepdy BséAvypya rar épnuicews. Of the lexing 
expression ode pips, now, a@ clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle (ZATW 
1884, p. 248; cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
105 ; van, Dan. p 193), viz. that it is a con- 
temptuonus allusion 


title found often in Phen. and (with ;'oe for one 
Aram. inscriptions, and the Sem. equivalent o 
the Gr. Zets: according to 2 Mac 6? Antiochus 
desired to make the temple a sanctuary of Zevs 
’OAdpuwcos,—as his coins show (Nestle, Marginalien, 
p. 42, who cites Babelon, Les Rois de Syrie, pp. xiv, 
xlviii), his patron deity,—who in the yr. vers. of 
the same is actually called pow 2y3 Baal of 

ven. pon this view, we are released from the 
necessity of searching for a meaning of coe in 
exact accordance with the context; the Bwpés 
with, possibly, an image connected with it) 

y the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-offering 
was termed geneirely PY the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the ‘abomination’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
(shomém) being just a punning variation of 
‘heaven’ (shémaim). The Gr. trs. of Dn and 1 Mac, 
in so far as they supposed the expression to mean 
Bed\vypa dpynyicews, nc doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual worshippers, 
and ultimately its actual ‘desolation’ (see T Mac 
4%), 11°! and 8” (the subst. with the art., the 
ptop. without it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
9” (the subst. plur., the ptep. sing. ), are grammatic- 
ally difficult; but the text in these is 
perhaps not in its original form (cf. Bevan). 

As to the meaning of the expression in the 
prophecy of Christ, it 1s very difficult tos with 
confidence. It would be most nat under- 
stood (cf. Spitta, Offend. des Joh. 493-496) of some 
desecrating emblem, similar in general character to 
the altar or image erected by Antiochus, and of 
which that might be regarded as the prototype: 
but nothing exactly corresponding to this is 
recorded by history; the order which Caligula 
issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 

i , to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. Ant. XVIII. viii. 8). The 
three most usual explanations are—(1) the Rom. 
standards, to which sacrifices were offered by the 
Rom. soldiers in the temple, after it had been 
entered by Titus (Jos. BJ VL vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra- 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their stronghold, shortly before the city 
was invested by Titus (3. Iv. iii. 6-8, cf. vi. 3 end); 
(3) the desolation of the temple-site by the heathen, 
at the time of its capture by Titus (so Meyer). 
The term standing (which points to some concrete 
object) is a serious objection to the second 
and third of these explanations; it is some 
objection, though not perhaps a fatal one, to the 
first, that it places the signal for flight at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s successes, when even the 
dwellers in Judea (in view of whom the words are 

ken) would seem no longer to need the warning. 

he erection of the imperial statue in the Temple 
was, however, only averted in the first instance 
by the earnest Pao aah pet of the procurator 
Petronius and of King cs I, and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own untimely death (Schiirer, HJP 
I. ii. 99f.): the emperors order caused great 
alarm among the Jews, who even after his death 
(A.D. 41) continued to fear lest one of his successors 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleiderer, Dus 
Urchrist. Pp. 403-407; Mommsen, Provinces, 1i. 
196 ff., 203 t!.); hence (as even the first explanation 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an anreasonable conjecture ° that 
the lan of the original prophecy was more 
general, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final strugele of A.D. 
70, it was modified so as to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the masc. 


* The writer is indebted for this suggestion to his friend, Prof 
ye 


now bya Baal of heaven, a | Sanda 
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doryxdra, Which in Mk 13" is the best reading (x 
BL ; so RV, ‘standing where he ought not . would 
also lend itself more readily to this explanation 
than to any of those previously mentioned.* The 
sapposition (Weiss) that the army of the heathen 
Romans is referred to, involves an unnatural 
application, both of the expression ‘ abomination of 
desolation,’ and of the verb ‘standing.’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (212) the phraseology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
in 80 many other cases) re-cast, but also coloured 
vy the event (‘when ye see Jerus. encircled by 
armies, then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh’) ; a paraphrase such as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.t 
S. R. DRIVER. 

ABOUT.—<As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions: —1. To lead 
about or about = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly 222, which simply means to 
‘turn’: Ex 1318 ‘God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness’ ; Jos 16° ‘ The 
border went about (RV ‘ turned about’) eastward’ ; 
1S 162 ‘ He set him up a place, and is gone about 
and passed on’; Ec 2” ‘I went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ i.6. considered my past life) to 
cause my heart to despair.’ 2, To go about = here 
and there, up and down: Jer. 31% ‘ How long wilt 
thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou 
backsliding daughter?’ 8. To go about = to seek, 
attempt: Jn 719 ‘Why go ye about to kill Me?’ 
RV gives ‘seek’ in Jn 7'* ®, Ac 2181, Ro 10°, 
‘assay’ in Ac 24° 2621, and keeps ‘go about’ in 
Ac 9, 4. Tocast about=to turn round: Jer 4114, 
‘So all the people . . . cast about and returned.’ 
8. Thereabout = about that: Lk 24¢ ‘They were 
much perplexed thereabout.’ J. HASTINGS, 


** ABRAHAM.—The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is containetl in Gn 11%-256)8, and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a series of con- 
secutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 
life. It make no pretence of being a complete 
biography. It may be doubted whether the 
compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre- 
serving all the extant traditions respecting A. 
His purpose seems rather to have been to select 
from the traditions current among the Hebrews 
such narratives as would best illustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine Providence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have special reference to sacred 
localities in Pal. ; but unfortunately they do not 
afford any very precise data for determining the 
age in which he lived. The compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
three groups of tradition. We will first briefly 
summarise the narrative, and then indicate the 


® Those critics who (as Kelm, Jesus of Nas. v. 287-289 ; cf. 
Holtzmann, Handkomm. |. 259f., Hind. sum NT, p. 888 f., with 
the references) regard Mt 24152, Mk 1824-37, as an independent 
Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) apocalypse originating shortly be- 
fore a.v. 70, which has been incorporated with our Lord's die- 
course, can, of course, adopt still more readily the same 
lanation ; but it is difficult to think that even these verses, 
thongh particular phrases may have been modified in the course 
of oral Rranaciildslon. are without s substantial basis in the 
words of Christ. 
+ Bousset (Der Antichrtat, 1895, pp. 14, 98, 106 f., 141 f.), 
treating Mt 2452 (= Mk 13!¢ t) as purely eschatological, ae 
the reference to be to the future Antichrist, who is 
frequently described (on the basis of 2 Th a hs sitting in the 
Temple, and receiving divine honours (¢.g. by Irenwus, v. 25.1, 
30. 4; see farther passages in Bousset. p- 104 f.); but it may be 
doubted whether the view uf Mt 245@, upon which this ex- 
planation depends, is correct. 
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portions which belong to the separate sources of 
tradition, according to the generally accepted 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Nahor, and Haran are sons of Terah. 
Their home is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn 112-28), 
where Haran dies. A. marries Sarai, who was h 
half-sister (Gn 2012), A. and his wife, with their 
nephew Zot, Haran’s son, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of the Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn 113!- 8, Jos 24%). 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn 118). A.in Haran 
receives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and accompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. He traverses the whole country ; 
and we are told in particular of Shechem and 
Bethel being places at which he halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J"! (Gn 12!*). Driven 
by a famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, in 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not acknowledge her as his 
wife. The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’s beauty to Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
sends to fetch her, has her placed in his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account. 
The intervention of J’ alone delivers the mother of 
the promised race from her peril. Pharaoh learns 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befall his house. In great dudgeon he 
summons A., justly reproaches him for the decep- 
tion, and dismisses him and his belongings from 
Egypt (1210-9), 

A. and Lot return from Egypt to the district of 
Bethel ; but their possessions in flocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to keep close together. 
Constant disputes break out between the retainers 
of the two chiefs. It is evident that they must 
separate. A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and offers Lot the choice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
pasture-land of the Jordan valley, and departs. 
A. remains on the soil which has been promised 
him, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de- 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). A. 
removes to Hebron (13'8), and while he is encamped 
there war breaks out in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The kings of the towns in the Jordan 
valley rebel against Chedor-Laomer (Kudur- 
Lagamar), the great Elamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying off 
many prisoners and rich booty from Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom he is confederate. The com- 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other prisoners, and all the booty. On the way 
back A. is met in the plain of Shaveh by the king 
of Sodom, and Melchizedek king of Salem. Mel- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for his heroic deed ; 
and the Heb. patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. On the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer which the king of Sodom makes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself ; he asks only 
for the share that would compensate his con- 
federates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14). 

A., who by reason of his childlessness cannot 
entertain hopes of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, receives in a special vision assurance of 


*° Copyriaht. 1806, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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the great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. By the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patriarch and God; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A., he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision is ratified by an outward symbol (15 «9. 1+17), 
Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per- 
suades A. to take Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. Hagar, finding herself with 
child, is insolent towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped by an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise respecting the 
child that is to be born. This is Ishmael (16). 
But Ishmael is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapse before God appears again to A., 
and again promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram's name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com- 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the patriarch’s faith, and make proof of the 
character of the father of the Heb. race. J!!, accom- 
panied by two angels, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre. 
A.’s offer of hospitality is accepted; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J'' promises to A. a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and laughs incredulously (18!-'5). The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomo ; J’ remains with 
A., and discloses to him the approaching destruc- 
tion of ‘the cities of the plain.’ A. pathetically 
intercedes, and obtains the assurance that if but ten 
righteous be found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (18!*8), J!’ leaves A.; and then 
ensues the description of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the vividness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the hill country of Hebron, 
where he had stood during his colloquy with J’, 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from a furnace (19%). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed at this point 
the story how A. journeyed to the South-land or 
Negeb, and dwelt in the territory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre- 
sents her to be his sister, and temporarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimelech’s harem. As in 
the Egyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm by a 
special visitation; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah ; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (21'-7). Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Ishmael playing with Isaac; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Sarah’s demand, and 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael from his tent (21°). 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abimelech to 
seek alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck; the well, which Abi- 
melech’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil. territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (21%). 

Some years later, when Isaac has grown to be a 
lad, comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty hill, 
distant three days’ journey from his place of 
encampment. He does not hesitate. All is done 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Isaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. God 
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wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his readiness to sacrifice that which 
was most precious in his eyes. A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac; and the holy covenant 
between J’ and A. is ratified anew (221-18), 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. ‘The field and cave of Machpelah at Hebron 
is the portion of ground which he buys with all 
due formality from Ephron the Hittite; and there 
he buries Sarah (23). 

Feeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where he finds Rebekah, and brings her 
back to be Isaac's wife (24). 

It is strange next to that A. takes Keturah 
to be his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (26'4). But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (267-11), 


The soresone outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
Bk of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived from groups of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung together. How far 
the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P—overlapped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from different sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis- 
crepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 


-—The narrative of J opens with A. veins in Haran, and 
migrating with Lot to Can. at the command of J*’. 

t mentions A.’s nomadic movements in Can., and the altars 
at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
Lot, and A.'s sojourn at Hebron. 

Ps describes A.’s journey to Egypt, and his return to the 8. 
of Can. 
16. Te'reoorde the marriage with Hager, Hagar’ fight, and the 
. It records the ; 8 t, an 
birth of Ishmael. 
It gives the long epic narrative of the visit of the three men 
to A.; A.'s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 


lain. 
i narrates the birth of Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran. 
J ax] 2)4- 6-196. 7-120. 18-18 15, 164-26 18, 19 (exc, v.29) 21. (partially) 


B.—The narrative of E opens with A.’s wandering to and fro, 
with Lot, in Can. It reproduces, perhaps from some separate 
source, an account of the war between Chedor-Laomer and the 
rebel ‘ cities of the plain,’ A.'s rescue of his nephew, and Mel- 
chizedek's blessing. 

It describes the blessing pronounced upon the patriarch in 
ch. 15. It records A.'s sojourn at Gerar, and the peril to which 
Sarah was exposed at the court of Abimelech (20). It contains 
an account of the birth of Isaac; and the mention of the 
banishment of Hagar and Ishmael implies that it also included 
an account of Ishmael’s birth. It records the alliance of A. with 
Abimelech at Beersheba. And, so far as A. is concerned, con- 
cludes with the story of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

E = 14. (possibly) 15. ( ly) 20. 21682 22. 

P.—The narrative of P isa mere skeleton outline of facts. A. 
is Terah’s son. Terah, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave Ur-Casdim, and set out for Can.; they stay at Haran 
where Terah dies, 205 years old. A., 75 years old, accom panied 
by ree journeys to Can. A. settles near Mamre; Lot goes E. 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter- 
ing Can.; Ishmael is born in A.’s 86th year. In his 99th year 
God makes a covenant with him, and ordains the rite of circum- 
cision, changing his name to Ab , and Sarai’s to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea of Sarah having a son; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his 100th year A. hasa 
son Isaac, who {s circumcised. Sarah dies at Hebron 127 years 
old, and A. purchases the cave of Machpelah for a burying-place. 
He himself dies at the age of 175, and is buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave. 

Px 1Q6- 110. 13 1 G18. 16. 16 172-47 1929 211d. 95 9B, 257-17, 

The combination of the three strata of tradition has only in a 
few instances led to apparent inconsistencies. The J narrative, 
which makes Haran A.'s native country (Gn 12. 24), contains no 
allusion to Ur-Casdim. J’s narrative contains the story of A.'s 
cowardice in Egypt; it is E’s narrative which contains the story 
of his cowardice at the court of Abimelech. The narratives of 
J and E, which s of Sarah's beauty attracting the notice of 
Egyptians and Philistines, do not mention the ages of A. and 
Sarah. According toJ, A. very prob. had died before the return 
of the servant with Rebekah, since Y3N should prob. be read 
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for YO in 2497 ; for we can hardly suppose that Isaac’s mourning 
for his mother would have lasted for three years. The mention 
of A.'s marriage with Keturah in the foll. ch. is derived from a 
different source. 


The foll. are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative : — 

1. The Home of A.’s People.—From the fact that 
Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified by Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mugheir, in S. Bab., the con- 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldwa. This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been much dis- 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
112° brings the Sem. race as far as Mesopotamia, 
from which the next movement im the direction of 
Can. would be to Haran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Armenian tribe ; and (3) 
that it does not appear in connexion with S. Bab. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy see 
Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr.i. 180 f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis, p.214f. As tothe position of Ur-Casdim, 
see art. Urn or THE CHaLpexrs). The common 
early Heb. tradition seems to be expressed in Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia ; and it is this belief 
which also is reiterated in the story of Jacob. Cf. 
‘A Syrian (i.e. Aramzan) ready to perish was my 
father’ (Dt 265). Whether Ur-Casdim is to be 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that ‘J’ believed A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Character of the Narrative related in Gn 
14.—There appears to be no reason to question the 
hist. probability of an Elamite campaign such as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 
Elamite army in a pitched battle; he made a night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 
prisoners and b »—a very different exploit 
from the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned to him. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some Assyriologists 
for an approximate date of 2150 (so Hommel, Bab.- 
Ass. Gesch. p. 3); and the invasion of W. Asia by 
an Elamite will naturally be associated with the 
Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent. s.c. has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

8. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
times repeated, (i.) Gn 123-8 (ij.) 127 (iii.) 1814 (iv.) 15 
(v.) 17 (vi.) 18 aD 2112 (viii.) 2216. The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall] be possessed by the seed of A.; (b) the seed of 
A. shall become a mighty nation ; (c) A. shall have 
a son born of Sarah, and the son is to be called 
Isaac. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature in the narrative 
of A. in each of the sources of tradition. The 
seemingly strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 should take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 15, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to be an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the compiler so important in view of the 
general purpose of his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Israel (Ro 9). They pro- 
claimed God’s covenant with His people, according 
to which He required of them simple obedience and 
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justice (Gn 181°); they also announced that through 
Israe) all nations should be blessed. 

4. The Sacrifice of Isaac marks the crowning 
event in the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the surpassing act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 
But a difficulty arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to execute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and justice to 
issue an order, to obey which seemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We are tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and by 
conscience most directly. The question put by A.’s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender his 
only son; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to A. (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of bearing in mind 
the imperfect development of the moral conscious- 
neas in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races. If the wor- 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to be 
behind Assyria, Ammon, and Moab in devotion ? 
The moral standard of the age would not be 
shocked at a deed too fatally common. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
needed to be raised. To propitiate the Deity by 
child murder was regarded as the height of religious 
devotion. The narrative, therefore, fulfils the 
twofold object of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J’’; and further, of demonstrating 
the moral superiority of faith in J’ over the 
religious customs of other Sem. races. J!' forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn : J!’ upheld the instinct 
implanted in human nature which shrunk in 
horror from the act. He taught that J’’ had no 
pleasure in the infliction of suffering upon the 
innocent; that the character of J'’ was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice. 

ii. A. IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist. value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious Isr. ; 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of abstract qualities seems to pre- 
suppose a stage of literary development to which 
the materials of the Hex. can make no claim, and 
to desiderate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
writing (in the form that has come down to us) in 
a post-Mosaic era, and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of J’’, are likely 
to have preserved the hist. facts of the remote 
past in a form in which personal details are inex- 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
great nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn 10?! 
1418), who migrated from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
These Hebrews penetrated as far as Egypt (Gn 12), 
but for the most part established themselves in the 
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S. of Canaan, and in Hebron and Beersheba formed 
friendly relationships with the dwellers of the 
land (Gn 14. 2122), The story of Lot seems to 
indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the Heb. migration which 
was led by A., and, having separated themselves 
from their comrades, occupied the territory of 
the Rephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(Dt 21-19-21), 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Ishmael and the 
allusion to Keturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
relationship of the Arabian tribes and clans to the 
Heb. stock rather than the record of personal 
history. The Egyp. origin of Hagar (Gn 16!) and of 
Ishmael’s wife (Gn 212!) will then indicate that the 
new settlers received into their community a con- 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout N. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘the sons of Nahor’ (Gn 22%-%), ‘the 
sons of Ishmael’ (Gn 26!2-!8), ‘the sons of Edom’ 
(Gn 3635-19), form groups of twelve, and that ‘the 
sons of Keturah’ thus form a half-group of siz, is 
an additional sign of the probability that the 
record is not only that of the domestic life of a 
family, but also that of the political distribution of 
a race. 

While this consideration must modify the accept- 
ance of a uniform literal historicity for the narra- 
tive of A., it is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the great leader of a racial 
movement, and one who left his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his 
superior gifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

iii, A. INTHE THEOLOGY OF OT.—The scattered 
reminiscences of the patriarchs were collected and 
compiled, even more for the purpose of illustrating 
the fundamental principles of tbe Isr. revelation 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 
biography. 

The religion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A., not from Moses. A.’s servant addresses 
J" as the God of his master A. (Gn 2412) ; J!’ is to 
Isaac the God of A. (Gn 262+); to Jacob He is ‘the 
God of A. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 314), A. 
never speaks of J’! as the God of his fathers. A. is 
the founder of the religion ; he is the head of the 
family which had J'' for its God. There is no 
designation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
than the often-repeated title ‘the God of A.’ (cf. 
Ps 47°). 

The story of A. reflects the belief in the free 
grace of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
him from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 
loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and the promises made him thus 
represent the Election (éxAoy#) of Israel. A. as the 
chosen servant is the prophet, the instrument of 
J's purpose (Gn 20"). He is the friend of God (Is 
418,2Ch 20’. Cf. Arab. El-Khalil). God's mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
Captivity (Is 512, Ezk 33%) as the ground of con- 
fidence that J'’ would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises made to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref, of the prophets to A. as ‘the one’ (see Is 61? 2, 
Ezk 33%4, Mal 216), In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘great father of a multitude of nations; and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 
the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
covenant with Him: in his flesh he established the 
covenant ; and when he was proved he was found 
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faithful’ (441-2), In these words are summarised 
the chief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race ; he was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah ; he was the institutor of circumcision ; 
he was tried, and in virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

iv. A. IN THE THEOLOGY OF NT.—In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3°, Lk 38, and of St. Paul, Ro 
9’, rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 
descent from A. carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord speaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of divine redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt 8!1) ; and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 162). Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief ; A. is the typical 
representative of ‘the righteous’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn 8%), ‘Your father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and he saw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the promises, and 
rejoiced in the hope of their future fulfilment. 
Christ was the consummation of all the aspirations 
of A., the father of the race. According to the 
Jewish tradition ( Bereshith Rabba 44, Wiinsche), A. 
saw the whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn 16°*-, Thus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 8%), 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in the Jewish 
synagogue. It isalluded toin 1 Mac 25 *‘ Was not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness ?’ The ‘locus classicus’ 
for the subject was Gn 15°; and the question 
propounded by the Jewish teachers turned upon 
the nature of the faith which was counted to 
A. for righteousness. To Philo the whole history 
of A. was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature is made one 
with the divine by teaching (d:dacxaNla), as 
Isaac’s by nature (@vois), and Jacob’s by discipline 
(doxnois). In Philo’s treatment of the subject, 
‘faith,’ which frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘the queen of virtues’ (de Abrah. 
ii. p. 39) ; and Philo refers to Gn 15¢ at least 10 times 
(see Lightfoot, Gal. p. 158, and Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, p. 55) for the purpose of indicating 
the supreme excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract explanation which satisfied the Alex. 
philosopher. It regarded A. as inseparable from 
A.’s seed, and the faith of A. as consisting in the 
fulfilment of the law. 

Against this Rabbinic interpretation St. Paul 
directs his argument in Ro 4! and Gal 3. Faith 
with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of circumcision. The faith of the patriarch was 
not due to the rite; it was only ratified and con- 
firmed by it (cf. Ro 4*!2 and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
discussion in the Ep. of St. James; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards, as it were, 
the Christian position from a perversion of the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James ‘the faith’ of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the genuineness of which 
can only be tested by action (Ja 2)°, see Mayor, in 
loc.). 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 
He 118-11, where the patriarch is described as having 
been ‘enabled to work towards the fulfilment of 
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(od’s counsel by his trust in the unseen’ (Westcott, 
in loc.). The three features of the patriarch’s life 
which the writer of the Ep. selects for the illus- 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are (1) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (v.®) ; (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future abiding place 
(vv.% 10) ; (3) influence, since his faith, affecting 
Sarah's. faith, led to the fulfilment of the promise 
(vv. 22+ 12), 

Later Jewish teaching, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘In like manner thou findest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord’ (Mechilta on Ex 148!). 

v. JEWISH TRADITION.—It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
great founder of the people of Israel. From the 
fact that A. received the divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldees, and ur in Heb. meant ‘flame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast 
into a fiery furnace by Nimrod. This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
is that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Gn 11% ‘And it was when Nimrod had cast A. 
into the furnace of fire because he would not 
worship his idol, and the fire had no power to burn 
him, that Haran’s heart became doubtful, saying, 
If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side; but 
A. overcome, I will be on his side. And when all 
the people who were there saw that the fire had no 
power over A., they said ia their hearts, Is not 
Haran the brother of A. full of divinations and 
charms, and has he not uttered spells over the fire 
that it should not burn his brother? Immediately 
there fell fire from the high heavens and consumed 
him ; and Haran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of fire which the Chaldsans had made 
for A. his brother’ Neer tr.). 

Another version of the story appears in Bereshith 
Rabba, where A. refuses to obey Nimrod’s command 
that he should worship fire; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 
quenches fire, or the clouds that give the rain, or 
the wind that drives the clouds; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a fiery furnace ; but God delivers 
him from its flames. For other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der Altsynagog. Pulastin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pirke Abhoth (v. 4) it is said, ‘ With ten tempta- 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten temptations, see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 94. 

The facts that A. came from Haran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 14)5), 
and that his servant was a native of Damascus (Gn 
157), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Damascus,’ in the 4th book of his 
history, says thus: ‘A. reigned at Damascus, bein 
a foreigner, who came with an army out of the lan 
of Babylon.... Now the name of A. is even stil] 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village named after him, The habitation of A.’ 

Ant. 1. vii. 2). A.’s native country having been 
aldzea, he was credited by the Jews with a know- 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf. Philo, de prem. 
et pen.; Jos. Ant. 1. vii.) ; and Josephus records 
the tradition that A. first introduced into Egypt the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrology which he had 
brought with him from Chaldea (Ant. 1. viii.). 


For the preservation of these and other legends, see Cod. 
pesude tgr. Vet. Teet., J. A. Fabric., tom. 1 (1722), and Beer, 
en Ab. (1859). The Testament of A. (first ed. by James, ‘Texts 
and Studies,’ Camb. 1892) deserves especial mention as an apocr. 
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a 5 - 
tidned by Origen Legimua,. Justtite ot intguitatte angelos 
super Abrahumé salute et interitu dieceptantes, etc. (In Le. 
Hom, 85), and recently brought before the notice of students in 
a most interesting form by the learned editor. 

vi. THE NAME ‘ABRAHAM.’—The attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can y as 
yet be said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘Abner’ probably stands for ‘ Abiner’ or ‘ Abuner’ ; 
while Abraham may have been a local, or an 
Aramaic, dialecti variety of pronunciation. 
Abiram was a fairly common name (cf. Nu 16!- 13 
26°, 1 K 16%) in Heb.; and it is said to be a recognised 
proper name in the Assyr. Inscriptions, under the 
form of Abu-ramu (so Schrader and Sayce). The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtfui 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 
meanings traditionally assigned to it, ‘ Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 
it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘father,’ or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram ; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there- 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name in 
Gn 175 is only a popular word-play, connecting the 
termination -raham with the Heb. y\o> ‘multitude.’ 
Halévy (Rev. Et. Juiv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents 97 28 ‘the 
chief of a multitude,’ the first part of the name 
being derived, not from ai, ‘father,’ but from abir, 
‘ chief,’ and the second part from ham (root hamah), 
‘multitude.’ For this theory there does not appear 
to be much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, although the most 
likely explanation of it is to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus 07" may 
be a dialectical form of 017; and Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lez. p. 4, and 
Baethgen, Beitrage zur Sem. Rel. Gesch.). 


Lirgrature.— Besides the works mentioned above, the reader 
is referred to the Comm. on Genesis by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 
to the Histories of Israel by Ewald, Reuss, and Kittel; to the 
works on OT Theology by Oehler, Schultz, and Dillmann. For 
illustration from Assyr. sources, see Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. 
Tete Tomkins, 7imee of Abraham (1878); Schrader, CO72 

1885). H. E. RYLE. 

ABRAHAM, BOOK OF.—A work, consisting of 300 
orixo:, bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal writings, preserved from a much 
earlier period, in an appendix to the Chronographia 
Compendiaria of Nicephorus (c. 800 a.p.). This 
list is printed in Credner’s Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, 
as well as in Schiirer’s #JP II. iii. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasii presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of orixyo, which 
is attached to each book in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. It is likely that this is the book from 
which Origen quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation of Abraham (Jn Luc. Hom. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Zestament of A. (Texts and Studies, ii. 2, 
p. 27ff.). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epi- 
phanius as used by the Ophites. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

ABRAHAW’S BOSOM.—A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, detining it as a position of 
blessedness in intimate association with the father 
of the faithful, ‘the friend of God.’ In Scripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Rich Man and 


Lazarus (Lk 16*-*), where it appears both in the | desi 


singular (xd\3os iy sang and in the | gather (xdAm 08 
"ABpadu). Taken from the practice of reclining a 
table, so that the head of the guest leant back upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the place of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the figure expresses the ideas of nearest 
fellowship and highest honour, In the Rabbin. 
literature the phrase (w'2" ommax Se spn) was applied 
to the a reserved for the pious departed: into 
which they passed immediately after death, and in 
which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (cf. 
4 Mac 18"), It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinct apa rhe 
ments—a place of relative preparatory reward for 


the good, and a place of relative pre to 
panty for the evil (cf. Bk of Enoch $0.9 A 


Some of the Jewish books speak of 


7a. etc.). 
ptuaria) into which the 


certain receptacles ( 


souls of the faithful dead were taken (A of Bar 
30?, 2 Es 4%“ 7% etc.). And in the theology of the 
3rd cent. and onwards it was taught that the 


circumcised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Rabbi Levi (of the 3rd cent.), that in 
the world to come Abraham would sit at the 
entrance to hell, and suffer no circumcised Isr. to 

into it. It has been usually supposed, there- 
tore, that in NT the phrase ‘ brahais bosom’ 
refers to the intermed. state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the enjoy 
a preliminary measure of bleasedness. In this case 
it is identified with Paradise, the lower Paradise as 
dist. from the heavenly, or is taken to describe a 


condition of peculiar honour in the Hades-Paradise. 


t is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld came to 
prevail. It was the ides of the later and medizval 

udaism. But whether it was in circulation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of Eden for the righteous dead, and a 
Gehinnom (Gehenna, Hell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheol. Ifso, ‘Abraham’s 
bosom ‘in the parable would not be the name for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinct from and pe: 
liminary to the final state of perfect felicity. d 
in el Saad pe itself it is only the rich man that is 
expressly described as ‘in Hades.’ 

Lrrgratoune.—Wetstein on Lk 167%; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebd. 
p. 851, etc. ; Fritzsche u. Grimm, Exveg. Handb. zu den Apoory- 
Ey Weber, System dor alteyn paldst, Theol, 823; Mover. 
Weiss, Kom? p. 643, oto. ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Immor- 


tality, p. 845. 
8. D. F. SALMOND. 

ABRECH (3719%).—A word called out before J ge 
as he through the land of t in hi 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(Gn 41*). Its exact penieanen is not a matter 
of agreement amongst scholars. The LXX (éxjputer 
tuxpocbew abrod «ipvt) and the Vulg. ( 
Hei ess ut omnes coram 60 genu 
iteral or direct translations. e Targ. of Onk. 
interprets it as ‘father of the king,’ on the ground 
Sark f of Gn 45°. Jewish scholara who have 
erived it from Heb. refer it to the root mp bend 
the knee, in the Bn tart cahh where, for the usual n, 
an » has been substituted (cf. Jer 25°). Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abrech heisse, lassen wir die Zincker suchen bisz 
an den jiingsten Tag’ (Ges. Thes. P. 19). Of the 
many proposed Egyp. - Coptic) derivations, we 
need note only the fo ing :—({1) Abrek (ampex) 
bee inclinare (Rossi, £ . egypt. p. 1, in Ges. 
Thes. p. 19); (2) ap reny, of the wise (Harka 
Berl, igypt. Zet . 1869, p. 132); (3) ab-rex 
rejoice thou (Cook, Speaker’s Chm. im loco, p. 482) 


) are not 


t 
3 
° 
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(4) db(u)-rek, thy commandment is the object of owr 
} service’ (Renouf, Pro- 


re, t.e. ‘we are at thy 
s Soc. Bib. Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). 


ceedi On 
t | the other hand, several derivations are suggested 
from the Asiatic-Sem. side: (1) Sayce compares it 


with an ‘Accadian’ abrik, a seer, appearing also 
in the Sem. form, on an un ublished tablet, of 
abrikku (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 183, n. 3); (2) 
abate com oe : gaduidiritte com 

a)rakkatu), a titled personage, possi ran 
ist ? Lang. p. 26 6 Prolg 
-)3_ (3) 


visier (Paradies, p. 225; p. 
Delitzsch (cor i. 139); 


R. d Assyr. Worterbuch, 
chrader dissents from 
(4) Halévy derives it from paraku (Rev. d. Etudes 
Juives, 1885, p. 304). But of all the 
sources of this much-abused word, the Heb. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to with 
them the least number of difficulties. (The text 
of Gn 41 does not indicate that there was any- 
thing more than a salute.) It is, in either event, an 
Egyptianised Sem. word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of Hyksos rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from the evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that there had 
for any centuries before Joseph’s day free inter- 
national communication between Egypt and Asia. 
| IrA M. PRICE. 

ABROAD. —In its modern meaning of ‘in (o1 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AV 
or RV. The nearest approach is Jn 11" ‘The 
children of God that are scattered a.’ On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 1. It signifies specially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘at home,’ Lv 
18° ‘ Whether she born at home or born a.’; 
La 1” ‘A, the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; Jg 12° ‘Thirty daughters he sent 
a., and thirty daughters he brought in from a. for 
his sons’; Dt 23’ ‘Then shal] he goa. out of the 
camp’; Lk 8” ‘Neither anything hid that shall 


not be known and come a.’ (RV ‘ to light’); Sir 26° 
‘A drunken woman and a gadder a.’ Cf.— 
* Where as he lay 
So sick alway 
He might not come abroad.’ 
—Sir T. More, A Merry Jest. 


2. On the outside of anything: Lv 13" ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin.’ & In the 
general sense of openly, freely, baka Mk 1 
* But he went out, and to publish it much, 
and to blaze a. the matter’; Ro 16” ‘For your 
obedience is come a. unto all men’; 5° ‘ The love of 
God is shed a. in your heartz.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABRONAH (7;‘cx).—A station in the journ g%, 
occurs only Nu 3. AV Ebronah. : 


ABSALOM (o'S¢/3x, in 1 K 15* * cidy3y Abishalom, 
‘father is peace’), the third son of David (2 8 3, 
1 Ch 3*). He first comes into prominence in con- 
nexion with the story of his sister Tamar (2 8 13). 
After the foul outrage done to the latter by Amnon, 
David's eldest son, A. determined upon rerenre: 
but concealed his dpe for two years. At the 
end of this period he gave a feast at the time of 
sheep-shearing, and invited the king and his sons. 
David declined for himself, but permitted Amnon 
and his brothers to go. While the feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
their master, fell upon on and slew 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon his sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years, Then Joab, perceiving that David 
longed for a reconciliation with his son, contrived, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman of Tekoah,’ to 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish- 
ment, and A. returned to Jerus., but was not per- 
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mitted to spproach the presence of the king. This 
unnatural Uindition of things continued for two 
years, when A. applied to Joab to use his interest 
at court to procure a full reconciliation. David’s 
general however, for some reason become less 
earty in the matter, and declined even to meet 
A., until the latter resorted to the rel nga of 
ordering his servants to set fire to Joab’s barley 
field. en the owner of the field came in person 
to demand an ex eS 
length apap to intercede wi 
behalf of his son, and his mediation proved success- 
ful. It is easy to conceive that David, by his 
injudicious mingling of leniency and severity, had 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and 
it was doubtless 


, he was at 
e king on 


erstanding that seems to have exi be- 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set him- 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection 
of all visitors to the court. In particular, those 
who came to have matters of law decided were 
flattered by the attentions of the pee onpercne 
who also was to drop hints that the king 
ight do far more to expedite the administration 
of justice, and that if he (Absalom) were only judge, 
_ @ very different state of thin 
ated. Thus he ‘stole the 
Israel.’ He was greatly helped in the accomplish- 
ment of his scheme by the extraordinary personal 
charms he possessed (2 § 14*-*"). 


How long this preparato eet ee tee 
certain. "The forty "ot 25 15’ manifestly 
Soars, Whon et length he jadged that the {ime 

en & e ju e time 
was ripe for the execution of his rebellious enter- 


over David’s famous 
Gilonite, who may have 
own for d ing the king 
i the reports 


were 
that he resolved to abandon 
the capital and save hi 


and his household by 
flight to the eastern Jordanic territory. He was 


(see BATHSHEBA). 
which reached Da 


accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- | d 


thites, to whom were added on this occasion a bod 


A to accom 

lesbo rgaaontipy degrees © te was also 
directed to at Jerusalem and do his utmost 
the counsel of Ahithophel. Upon 
Absalom’s arrival in Jerusalem, sere ars the 

part of rebel so skilfully that he gain 
confidence of the aspirant to th ; 
ithophel first of all counselled A. to take a step 
which would make the breach between him and his 
father irreparable (2 8 16"-@), and then advised 
that pt measures should be taken to pursue 
and David before he could rally around 
him any considerable number of troops. Hushai 
ecensalled delay and cautious measures, and his 
advice was spc iebriges the chagrin of Ahithophel, 
who, ing that was lost, went and set his 
house in The two sons 


o the 


company passed over 


same Sehe with his whole 


from this occasion onwards that | | 


Jordan. At Mahanain, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
others ge Sart him liberally with provisions. Ere 
long a cient number of troops was assembled 
to justify the king in ppoining battle with the 
forces of A., which is time had also passed 
the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
‘the wood of Ephraim.’ res Ar gaan to the 
wish of his supporters that he should not ex 

his life by taking the field in person, arranged his 
vale A in three divisions, commanded respectivel 
by oab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite. To eac 
of these three generals he gave the charge, ‘ Deal 
gently, for my sake, with the young man, 
with Abealom.’ 


becoming entangled 
branch, hung defencelees. In this situation he was 
discovered by a soldier, who at once informed Joab. 
The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
more justly than his master, mnhoa ener Deere 
the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
of the rebel leader, Joab recalled hi 
m the pursuit of the vanquished army. When 
news of the issue of the battle was brought to 
David, he forgot everything else in grief at his 
son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘O ~ 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!’ This oy ae enough from one 
point of view, might have had serious results but 
or the sturdy common-sense of Jeab, who pointed 
out that the king had to think of his soldiers as 
well as his son. e remonstrance was ciently 
a in its expression, yet David recognised its 
isdom, and, stifling his emotion for the time, 
came out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
service in the field. A. was buried near the scene 
of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
heap of stones. Accordmg to 2S 14” he three 
sons, and a daughter named Tamar. The latter is 
with much probability identified with Maacah of 
1 K 15%, the wife of Rehoboam (cf. 2S 3°, 2 Ch 11%), 
The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
a different tradition is followed in 2 8 18°, where 
we are told that A. had no son. 
The story of Abealom forms part of the section 
2 8 9-20 and 1 K 1-2, which, with the exception 
of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
ominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
to the throne. Hence it has to explain how the 
three sons of David who seemed to have su 
claims, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, failed to 
secure the succession. The style is bright and 
flowing, the rial penta are graphic, and, with 
all the writer’s evident iality for David and 
Solomon, the historical character of these chapters, 
down even to the minutest details, is established 
proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 


Samuel, pp. 247-256 Wellnausen, Composition dee Hesatouchs 
% : usen, 
stan pp. 300268, also Hist. of lor. and Jud. 501. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ABSALOM In APoor. (’ASecodAwyos, ’AydrAwpos 
A).—1. A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
captains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabee 
when the main of his army fled at the be- 
Casi Saag rh e against the Syrians at Hazor in 

orthern Galilee (1 11%=Jos. Ant, XIII. v. 7). 
It is perhaps the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
was sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 
after his brother Jonathan had been imprisoned 
by Tryphon (1 Mac 13%=Jos. Ant. XIII. vi. 4) 
2. According to 2 Mac 11", one of two envoys 
sent by the Jews to Lysias when he began to treat 
with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 


rior 
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(Beth-zur) in 165 B.c. In 1 Mac 4%+=Jos. Ant. 
X11. vii. 5, no mention is made of overtures for peace, 
but Lysias is stated to have withdrawn to Antioch 
for reinforcements. It is probable that the anthor 
of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 
first expedition of Lysias and a second invasion 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a 
victory at Beth-zur, he made terms with the Jews 
in consequence of troubles in Syria. 
H. A. WHITE. 
ABSALOM’S TOMB.—See JERUSALEM. 


ABUBUS (“Afovfos, 1 Mac 16'%35) was the 
futher of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the 
peers whom Simon was murdered at 
ericho. 


ABUNDANCE.—This word is used with great 
freedom in AV, translating about twenty Heb. and 
nearly as many Gr. words. Each occurrence should 
be considered in relation to the orig. word. Here it 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use 
of a. to signify iy te Mk 12“ ‘All they did 
cast in of their a.’ (RV ‘superfluity,’ Gr. rd repec- 
ceCor, as opp: to berépnors, ‘deficiency,’ said of the 
widow ; so Lk 21‘); Ps 105° ‘Their land brought 
forth see in a.’ (RV ‘swarmed with frogs,’ Heb. 
yw; so Ex 8, and cf. Gn 1% 97); 2 Co 127 
‘through the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. drepBods, 
RV ‘exceeding greatness’). 

J. HASTINGS. 


ABUSE, ABUSER. —1. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of xaraypdoya:) when the meaning is 
not a. but ‘use to the full’ re less of con- 
pequcnces (see Thayer, N.T. Lez.): 1 Co 7® 
‘Those that use the world as not abusing it’ (RV 
m. ‘using it to the full’); 9% ‘that I a. not my 
power in the ? (RV ‘so as not to use to 
the full my right in the gospel’). 2. In OT a. is 
found thrice (as tr. of 5$y) with a person as object. 
In 1 S 31‘ and 1 Ch 10* the meaning is insult or 
dishonour, as in Milton, Sam. Ag. i. 


‘I, dark in exposed 
To daily bisa Sonteane Sheae and wrong.’ 


19% it is the old sense of defile or 
ravish : ‘They knew her, and abused her all the 
night.’ Cf. Fordyce, Serm. to Young Women 
(1767): ‘ He that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in 1 Co 6° dpcevoxolrns, ‘one that lies with 
a male,’ is tré ‘abusers of themselves with man- 
kind’ (RV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 


at 1 Ti 1%, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABYSS.—The translation ve RV, not in AV) 
of 48vocos, a word compounded from a intensive 
and fvocés, Ionic form of Bu6és, depth (2 Co 11%) 
and connected (see Curtius) with Babes, deep, and 
the Eng. dath; primarily and classically an adj. = 
very deep. or even bottomless ; app ee to the 
yawning gulfs of Tartarus (Eur. Phan. 1605) 
and, metaph., to a sea of calamity (Aésch. Suppl. 
470): in profane Greek used as a subst. by Diog. 


Laert. only (iv. 5. 27), on an epitaph, ‘the blac 
abyss of Pluto.” (Comp. Job 41 LXX Tov Tdprapoy 
it is 


ris Pray Once (perhaps twice) in 
an adj. (Wis 10" the bottomless deep of the Red 
Sea: possibly alao Job 36% metaph. = boundless) : 
elsewhere, L NT, and eccl. Gr., a subst. ; in 
LXX the trans., with few exceptions, of ¢éhém, 
the tumultuous water-deep (some thirty times), 
and, once each, of mézilah, sea-deep (Job 41%), 
of zulah (Is 44”), the ser flood (of Euphrates) 
and of rahabd, ious place (Job 36'* if subst.). 
Primarily in it signifies (with tehém) the 
waters beneath, by which the earth was at first 
covered ne 13 104**), but on which it was 
afterw made to rest (Jon 2°; see Ps 24°), and 


from which its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
74 49%, Dt 8’: cf. Rev 9 gpdap). Not unnatur- 
ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
connected with the subterraneous waters (Ps 107™ 
106°), the original notion of ftumultuousness in 
tthém (Ps 42") being overlaid by that of depth in 
nibepee’ (Sir 24”, Jon 2°, Ps 36’). Secondarily, from 
the notion of subterraneousness and depth, it is 
the place after death, but is never in the 
actual translation of Sheol sage this etymologi- 
cally =depth, Ps 71”; cf. Ps ); in this sense, 
apparently, it is not justifiable to eliminate alto- 
ether the connotation of ig aes (Comp. 
e contrast with heaven in Gn (wiyat 5 seedy! 
with that in Ps 139% Sheol) and in ] 
(48uccos); also Job 41% LXX, and Job 26*° 
(68aros).| The relation to Sheol, with its dull 
shadowy monotony and even misery, coupled 


10% chasm of fire; a1” priton the 


use 


occurs 
simply the abode of the dead; in Lk 8* it is the 
ison destined for evil spirits. In seven passages of 
Rev (chs, 9. 11. 17, 20) it is a prison in which 
evil powers are confined (20'-*), and out of which 
they can at times be let loose (117 17%), but is not 
the lake of fire (20°); nor is Satan ed as 
himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 
cast (20"*) for 1000 years. J. MASSIE. 


ACACIA.—See SHITTIM. 


ACCABA (B ‘Acxafdé, A Tafsd, AV Agaba), 1 Es 
5”,—His descendants returned among the ‘temple 
servants’ under Zerubbabel. Called Hagab (339), 
Ezr 2“; Hagaba, Neh 7@. 


ACCAD, ACCADIANS.—Accad (or Akkad), with 
Babel, , and Calneh, was one of the chief 
cities in the land of Shinar. These four con- 
stituted the beginning of the om of Nimrod 
(Gn 10), The LXX reads’Apyd3. The Bab.-Assyr. 
inscriptions are the source of all our information on 
this name. It was at first sup that Akkadd, 
occurring so frequently in the inscriptions in 
connexion with Sumer, referred only to a district 
or province. But it is now known that there was 
a city of that name (Hilprecht, Fretbrief Neb. i. 


col. ii. 1 650). Its form is me 


and is read al Akkad (or ‘non-Sem.’ Agade), city of 
Accad, the name under which the city was for long 
centuries known. It was the residence of the first 
historical ruler of all Babylonia, Sargon 1., whose 
activity dates from 3800 B.c., according to the 
statement of Nabonidus (555-538 B.c.), an inscrip- 
tion discovered in 188] on the site of Sippar. 
Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘Sippar of the 
Sun-god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit,’ indicate some 
strange fortunes in connexion with this site. The 
worship of Ishtar of Accad was replaced by that of 
Anunit of Sippar. In very early times Sippar 
was the chief seat of sun-worship, and Accad of 
Ishtar worship. Gradually there was a political 
absorption, and all references seem to justify the 
assumption that of those two cities 

together, a with its Sun-god became the 
more powerful, and practically absorbed Accad. 
The worship of Ishtar, however, did not: lose its 
identity, but was continued under the name of 
Sippar of Anunit (McCurdy, Hist. Prop and 
the Monuments, § 94). It is possible, but still 
unproved, that the city of Accad lay opposite to 
Sippar on the left bank of the Euphrates. Its 
exact site is a matter of doubt, but it is thought te 
have been located near Abu-hadbba, about fifteen 
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miles west of Baghdad. Delitzech conjectures that 
it may have been one of the two cities which bore the 
name of Sepharvaim, but McCurdy locates this 
double city in N. Syria (§ 349). The Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia in 1884-85 (cf. BP. , 25) 
located it at Anbar, on the Euphrates, N.W. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It was probably the a oe city 
of mat Akkadi. (Consult for greater eas the 
literature named below.) 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 
appended to their names dar Suméri « Akkadi, 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this double title? It was probably not 
indicative of the two ropions of Babylonia, S. and 
N., as kings who ruled only over Babylonia 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advanced farther 8S. than Nippar (cf. 
Winckler, Untersuch. s. altorient. Ges. 65 ff.). It 
seems, then, that ‘Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient seery and city of Accad, with additional 
territory (cf. sie § 110). {Far other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, Keilinschriften «. 
Tiele, Gesch Babyl.-Assyrions, parti p. 780) 

e, 2° i, p. 761. 

Upon the identification of these names with 
8 c localities has been built up the theory of 

e so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained by a certain school of Oriental 
historians and linguiste, that the lower Meso 
tamian valley was at an early day populated 
the Accadians, who were ori related to the 
Sumerians. They spoke, it is said, an agglutina- 
tive language. the midst of these peoples 
Sem. tribes settled down, and adopted the 
and customs of their dh phconiir pole Ste step a 

language gained ascendency, and about | 
B.C. the native tongue died out, except as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which gore! it served 
until a late date. It is claimed t those early 
of civilisa- 


pre- 
i are. termed 
Assyriologista, ‘ Accadians,’ among 
French and German ‘Sumerians,’ derived from the 
supposedly most important localities where the 
most ancient inscriptions are fo 
On the other hand, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cuneiform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
culture, and that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and 
* Accadians’ are but figmente of an over-zealous 
scientific oe A few only of the pointe can be 
noticed. e find in the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia word-lists which give a twofold, and 
re possiaos es & A hatp explanation - are eot 
eograms. ese ideograms are foun 
stages of the Bab.-Aasyr. e. In these lists 
one column of explanations gives us regular Sem. 
and another, words somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, which are sup to be of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful scrutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roote, and that even 
the most unfamiliar are simply made up of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, disguised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual or unilingual 
texts? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of these disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram- 
matical constructions and modes of thought. The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art 
Babylon is not decisive. Again, the Sem. Baby- 


e | founders of the firs 


in| the translation of Heb. ow xy) 


lonians never in any way peak of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumerians or Accadians, 
Still, the same lan was used in Babylon dowr 
to the latest period of ite history, with no name, 
nor even a tradition, of that supposed great 
and influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider- 
able influence on them, ¢.g. the Elamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
allusion to an Accadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly amazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sem. documents date from as early a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘Accadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical language was used along- 
side of the re Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined ask, ‘What does this mean!’ 
In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
it of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con- 
ar a rraber wea § Out of 395 phonetic values, 
Prof. itzsch names 106 which he as 
demonstrably Sem. (Assyrische Grammatik, § 25). 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. It is not impos- 
sible that further investigation may greatly in- 
crease the number. 
But do not the inscriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographic, furnish conclusive proof of the 


y | soundness of the Accadian theory? So one might 


finding in them actual 
er the forms which are 
texts. Besides, it is found 
of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ the 
Bab. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem. as well as ‘ Accadian’ inscriptions. 
{[NoTE By Ep!Tor.—Professor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this question unre- 
servedly. For he is himself an accomplished student 
of Assyriology, and he has the support of some 
eminent scholars (see especially MoCurdy, History, 
Prop , and the Monuments, i. 87 ff.). But the 
Editor thinks it arpecres! to say that the weight 
of authority is undoub on the other side, lead- 
ing iologista everywhere having come to the 
conclusion that the view which Professor Price com- 
bate is substantially true. The reader should, how- 
ever, consult the literature which Professor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the articl es ASSYRIA and BARYLONIA.] 


expect; but we are alread 
Sem. words, disgui un 
found in later bilingual 
that the oldest kin 


. 249-287; ——— Die Sumerischen 
Familiengesetze, 1879 ; Horunel, Leitech. f. Ketlschrtforschung, 


vol. i. p. 214f.; Zimmern lonteche 
71f.; Hommel, Ges. Bab.-As. 1885, 2407. ; Babd.-As. 
1886 f., 68; Halévy, Apercs grameatical de ? 

as.-bab. 1883 ; Mélanges de a Phistoire ’" 


aux peuples sémitiques, 1883 ; Deli As. Grammatiz, 
§ 25; manny, Presb. and Rd. Review, Jan. 1891, 


RA M. PRICE. 
ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. — 1. 
Besides other meanings, accept is used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’: Gn 4’ ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?’ Dt 33" ‘ Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘of’: Gn 32” 
‘I will ap him with the present... 
adventure he will a. of me’ (RV ‘accept me’); 
2 Mac 18” ‘ And the king accepted well of Mac. 
cabseus.’ ‘ Accept’ or ‘ accept the person ’ is often 
to lift up the 
face,’ t.6. to look favourably on: Job 42 ‘The 
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ACCOMPLISH 


Lord also accepted Job’; Pr 18° ‘It is not 
to a. the person of the wicked.’ This Heb. idiom 
has been tr. ate a and is puro the NT as 
wpocwroy hayuBSdrw, always in a sense, ‘ ° 
cai ‘respect of persons.’ Lk 20" ‘ Neither 
acceptest thou the person of any’; Gal 2° ‘God 
accepteth no man’s person.’ Then this phrase is 
turned into spoowroAjurrns (Ac 10% ‘respecter 
of persons’), dat cate (Ja 2° ‘have respect 
to persons,’ RV ‘of persons *), and wpocwroAnupla 
' respect of persons’ Ro 24, Eph 6°, Col 3” 
a 2'), three words found nowhere but in the 
and (thence) in eccles. writers. The English 
‘accept the person’ is derived from the socles: Lats 
acceptare m. 2. Acceptable is used in the 
sense of ‘favourable’: Is 49° ‘In an a. time have 
I heard thee’ ; 61? ‘To proclaim the a. year of the 
Lord’ (t.6. the year of Jehovah’s favour). 3. Ac- 
ceptation=favourable reception, is found in 1 Ti 
1° 4° ‘ worthy of all a.’ 
‘Lrrararurn.—Lightfoot on Gal 9%; Sanday and Headlam on 


Ro 211, 
J. HASTINGS. 
ACCEPTANCE.—Accepé and cognate words are 
used in Scripture to denote the relation of favour 
and approval in which one man may stand to other 
men, and especially to God. f the various 
hrases employed to convey the idea, those of most 
uent occurrence are in OT, xy} ‘to raise,’ and 
aa] ‘to associate with, have pleasure in,’ and in 
, evapéoros, ‘well pleasing.” The conditions of A. 
with God appear st T parti as ceremonial, partly 
as moral and religious. Purifications and sacrifices 
(which see) are n in view of human 
orance and sin. But the sacrifices must be 
offered in a spirit free from greed or deceit. To 
enforce the moral disposition which must accom- 
pany every offering, is one of the great functions of 
the prop ets. en the covenant has. been 
established between God and Israel, entrance into 
it becomes a condition of receiving, and especially 
of having a joyful assurance of, the divine grace 
and favour. Similarly in NT, A. is set forth as only 
in Jesus Christ and for His sake (Eph 1°, 1 P 2°); 
and, as the history of the patriarchs presents us 
with living pictures of what is acceptable to God 
under the old covenant, so Jesus is Himself the 
Beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
(Mt 37 17°), and the type of all that God receives 
and approves. A. STEWART. 


ACCESS8.—This word (not found in OT) occurs 
in NT in Ro 5, Eph 2” 3% as the rendering of 
wpoca: The Gr. word may express etfher an 
ac ‘bringing near,’ or ‘introduction,’ or merely 
a ‘means of access,’ or ‘a right to approach.’ In 
class. Gr. the idea suggested might be that of 
‘introduction to the presence-chamber of a 
monarch.’ Tho OT associations of the kindred 
verb spocdyew seem to connect the word rather 
with the peculiar relation in which Isr. stood to J”, 
and to give the term a special appropriateness in 
describing the admission of Gentiles into a new 
covenant relation with God (rip xd per raurny, 
Ro 5?, cf. Eph 2), cf. Ex 19° and 1 P 3'°; and the 
approach of Christian worshippers to the Father 
(Eph 218 313) cf. Lv 1? ete., Lv 44, Mal 1", Ezk 44" 
etc. This last idea is worked out in detail in He 
10-38, Our ‘right to approach’ or ‘ our introduc- 
tion’ is uniformly described by St. Paul (cf. 
Jn 14°) as given us by Christ. 

J. O. F. Murray. 

ACCO, AV Accho (\sy).—This city, included in 
the lot of Asher (Jg 1*'), was never taken by 
Israel. own at different times as. Ptolemais 
(1 Mac and NT), St. Jean d’Acre, Accaron, Acon, 
etc., the old Heb. sy ‘Acco survives in the Arab 
"Akka. Josephus calls it ‘a maritime city of 


Galilee’ (BJ u. x. 2). It was important as com: 


manding the coast road, and affording ACCESS 
to the great routes crossing the plain of lon. 
From the promontory of Carmal the shore sweeps 


northward with a beautiful inward curve, forming 
the Bay of Acre, on the northern remy Oo 
which the city stands. From Ras en-Nakdrah, in 
the north, the mountains recede some miles from the 
coast, leaving a fertile plain, which is bounded on 
the south by the Carmel range. It is watered by 
the Kishon (ei Makatta') and Nahr Na‘amdn, the 
ancient Belus. The plain furnishes Haifa, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Safed with half their supply of fruit 
and vegetables, sending also much to Beyrout. 

Of the 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Moslems, the remainder being Greek and Catholic 
Christi with a few Jews and Persians. It is 
the seat of a provincial governor, under whom are 
the districts of Haifa, Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Safed. The chief trade is the export of grain 
pa hoe ge by camels from Haurdn. About 1000 tons 
of oil from the olive groves of Galilee are also 
annually exported. Entered from the south by a 
single gate, it is defended to landward by a double 
rampart, to seaward by a strong wall. The ancient 
inner harbour has disap , and the outer is 
used only by smaller vessels, the neighbourin 
anchorage of Haifa being more safe and convenien 
for larger py 

Few cities have had a stormier history. Allied 
with Sidon and in the days of Eluleus against 
Shalmaneser Iv. (Anté. IX. xiv. 2), it was taken by 
Sennacherib, and given by Esarhaddon to the kin 
of Tyre. Held in succession by Babylon an 
Persia (Strabo, xvi. 2. 25), on the division of 
Alexander’s kingdom it fell to Ptolemy Soter. Ita 
strategic value was proved in the Syro-Egyp. wars. 
Betrayed to Antiochus the Great (B.C. 218), it was 
immediately recovered by Egypt. Simon Maccabesus 
defeated and drove the forces of , Sidon, and 
Ptolemais into the city (1 Mac 5%; Ant. XI. viii. 2). 
Alex. Balas took it by treachery, and there married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor (Ané. 
pee 3 1, Ph he 2). Demetrius Sooper elle ae 

onathan ‘for the necessary expenses of the temple’ 
(1 Mac 10”). Here Jonathan was perfidiously taken 
by Tryphon(Ané. XIII. vi. 2). as Na by Alexander 
Janneus, relieved by Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ané. XII. 
xii. 4), it was captured by Cleopatra, who gave 
it to the Syrian monarchy (Ant. XII. xiii. 2). 
Tigranes the Armenian having taken the city, 
at once retired (Ant. xml. xvi. 4; BJ I. v. 3). 
Falling to the Parthians (Ant. XIV. xiii. 3; BJ 1. 
xiii. 1), it finally passed under the power of Rome, 
and was rai to the rank of a colony, with the 
title, ‘Colonia Claudii Ceesaris Ptolemais.’ Herod 


built here a asium (BJ 1. xxi. 11). It is 
last mentioned in Scripture in connexion with St. 
Paul’s visit (Ac 217). W. EwIna. 


ACCOMPLISH.—The primary meaning of a. is to 
bring to a successful issue. But the only examples 
of this in the AV are Ps 64°, Pr 13", 1 Es 12", Ac 21°. 
Sometimes a. simply means to ‘do,’ ‘ perform’: 
1 K 8°, Jth 23, Is ‘it (God’s word) shall a. that 
which I please.’ It is occasionally used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘to complete a period of time’: 
Jer. 252 ‘when seventy years are accomplished’; Is. 
40? ‘her warfare is accomplished’; Job 14° ‘till 
he shall a., as an hireling, his day.’ From this 
arises its most frequent meaning, to bring to 
an ideal or divine completeness, to fulfil: (a) 
prophecy (once only), 2 Ch 36"; (5) God’s wrath. 

4", Ezk 6'2 78 134% 208%: (¢) Christ’s work. 
Lk 9 12% 18% 227, Jn 19% The RV has 
ipa a to reserve this meaning for the word 
‘ fulfil,’ but unsuccessfully. 

J. Histinaes 


ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY 


ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.— 
1. ‘Of its own accord’ is in the special sense 
of without human any in Lv 25° ‘That which 
groweth of ita (see ITS) own a.,’ and in Ac 12” 
“which opened to them of his own a.’ From the 
Gr. in both 
‘automatically.’ In 2 Co 8” ‘of his own a. he 
went unto you,’ the Gr. (ad@alperos) is lit. ‘self- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2. In Is 59%§ 
‘Acc. to their deeds, accordingly he will repay’: 
‘acc. to’ and ‘ accordingly’ are translations of the 
same Heb. word, and have the same meaning. 3. 
In Ezk 424-23 ‘acc. to’ means ‘ corresponding to.’ 
4. As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
18° ‘an ill a. ery’ (dodppwvos, RV ‘in discord’): cf. 
in Memoriam— 

°That mind and soul, according 
diay cuakeens eae — 
HASTINGS, 


J. 

ACCOS (‘Axcydés, 1 Mac 8'7).—Eupolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabeus in 
161 B.c. Accos represents the Heb. Hakkoz 
(yaa), which was the name of a priestly family 
(1 Ch 24° Ezr 2%); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

7 H. A. WHITE. 

ACCOUNT. — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Eo 7” ‘Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.’; or pe sat ‘ reckon- 
ing’ (Gr. Adéyes, ‘ word’), as 1412 « Every one 
of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 1. To estimate, 
as Dt 2 ‘That also was a“ a land of giants’; 
Ro 8%‘ We are a“ as sheep for the slaughter’; 
He 11? ‘a'"¢ that God was able’; He 11% RV ‘as 
(AV, ‘esteeming’) the reproach of Christ greater 
riches.’ Cf. 1 Mac 6° ‘He made a. (éAcylcaro) that 
he should die.’ Then it is sometimes followed by 
‘of,’ as 1 K 10™ ‘ It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Solomon’; 1 Co 4' ‘Leta man 
so a. of usas of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. To 
‘reckon’ or ‘impute,’ as Gal 3° ‘It was a@ (RV 
‘reckoned ’) to him for righteousness.’ 38. To 
‘ seem,’ or ‘be reputed,’ as Mk 10® ‘they which 
are a (Gr. ol Soxoivres) to rule over the Gentiles’ ; 
so Lk . Cf. Gal 2** ‘those of repute’ (Gr. 
ol SoxoUrres). J. HASTINGS. 


ACCURSED.—In AV op Aérem is tr. ‘ accursed’ 
in Jos 6!7 712, and ‘a. thing’ in Jos 6) te 71 dts. 
U1. 18. 15 999, 1 Ch 2’. In all these places RV gives 
or ‘d. thing.’ For the 4érem is not 
from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, but devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. A. is also the tr. of 
ripe abit in ing 9 1 Co 12% rar Fe = 
these passages simply transliterates the Gree 
See CURSE. J. HASTINGS. 


ACHAIA (Axeta), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bordering the Corinthian Gulf on the 
§.; but, by the Romans, the name Achaia was 
apres to the whole country of Greece, because 
e Achwan e had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conquered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in B.c. 146,* Achaia was in B.C. 27 
made a separate province; and Thessaly, A‘tolia, 
Acarnania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Eubeea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ac 18%), who 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 
* This hotl ted for a time since 1847, is now 
ally Saltese! : rego treated more easily than some  pro- 


08 
pert of the territory of Corinth), Sparta (whi 
tion ead of the Eleutherolakones) recei 


was 
f2voura ie terms: see 1 Mac 15%. 


free from 
specially 


(adréparos) we get our word 


ACHAN 28 


©x-preetors ; and not less than five years must have 
elapsed between his preetorship and his vroconsul- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the es vince, and 
the proconsul’s ordinary residence (Ac 18%). As 
the severity of taxation was a subject of complaint, 
Tiberius, in A.D. 15, reunited Achaia with Mace- 
donia and Moesia under the administration of an 
imperial legatus ; but in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial and proconsular province. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Achaia and united with Macedonia, and 
Epirus with Acarnania was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy IU, § 13. 44-46, and 

14, describes them). On 28th November, A.D. 67, 

ero at the Isthmian games d Greece free ; 
but within a few years Vespasian again made 
it a senatorial province; and, so long as the 
eupie lasted, it was governed by a proconsul, 
under whom were a /egatus and a questor. The 
proconsul and his legatus were re ly annual 
officials, and so was the questor always, but an 
imperial ba rate governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.D. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr. 
usage, the term ‘Hellas’ corresponded approxi- 
mately to the Rom. sense of Achaia; and in that 
way ‘Eds is mentioned in Ac 20%. But there was 
a wider sense of the epithet ‘Greek,’ according to 
which Macedonia could be thereby designated ; 
and thus Achaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ac 19"; of. Ro 15*, 
2 Co 9%, 1 Th 15). 

The existence of Jewish settlements and syn- 
agogues in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Achaia, is attested in Ac 17!7 18*:7; and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churches in Achaia (1 Co 2', Ac 1877), The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
ay as B.C. 139-138 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, 1 Mac 15*; 
and in Bootia, Atolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Caligula, Philo, leg. ad 

aium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Patre, and A¢gina. 


ACHAICUS (’Axaixés).—The name is Roman (see 
CORINTH), and appears to have been perpetuated 
in the family of L. Mummius, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Achaia, B.c. 146. The A. 
of 1 Co 16” may have been a freedman or client of 
the Mummii. In company with Stephanas and 
Fortunatus he had viol at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the spirit’ of St. Paul, and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also; they thus ‘supplied’ 
something which ‘was lacking’ on the part of 
the Corinthians. This suggests that they were 
distinct from (1) the bearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co 7!) to St. Paul ; and from (2) of XAdys (1 Co 1), 
who had more recently brought back to Ephesus 
the rea news, under the fresh impression 
of which 1 was written. (See STEPHANAS, 
FORTUNATUS, CHLOE ; CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPIs- 
TLE TO). A. ROBERTSON. 


ACHAN (joy, in 1 Ch 2 9y, Sept. “Axdp prob. 
the correct form of the name, cf. ‘ ey of 
Achor’).—A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 22”) son of Zerah, who 
was his great-grandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 
sin in the devoted thing, involving the breach of a 
vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Israel, and their first attack upon 
Ai was repulsed with the loas of thirty-six men. 
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Investigation was made by lot to discover who had 
sinned, and Achan was singled out. He made full 
confession of his t, and the stolen treasure was 
found hid under his tent. Instant execution fol- 
lowed. Not only Achan himself, but his tent, his 
, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
ken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
belonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with fire, and raising over the ashes a great hea 
of stones. This act of vengeance is represen 
as being in some measure an expiation of the 
crime. ‘The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger.’ The supposition that his family 
were accessories oe oe finds no support in 
an 


moral 
the time (Jos 7!-*),. R. M. Boyp. 


ACHAR.—The form in 1 Ch 2, 2 Es 7™ of the 
name ACHAN (wh. see). 


ACHBOR (2>y ‘mouse’ or ‘jerboa’).—1. An 
Edomite (Gn 86"). 2. A courtier under Josiah, 
menti as one of the deputation sent by the 
king to Huldah the prophe > son of Micaiah 
2 22) *) and father of Elnathan (Jer 26" om. 

«XX, 361%), Called Abdon (2 Ch 34”). 
C. F. BURNEY 


ACHIACHARUS (’Axidxapes B, ’Axelxapos x, 1p'px 
Aram. and Heb., 1'nx Sy.) the nephew of Tobit, 
was oe under hedonus = Esarhaddon 
(To I® ete), or, accordi to the Aramaic 
text, ‘Rab over all that was his (the king’s), 
and Shalit over all the land of >: of. 
Dn 2. The nearest Hebrew name is Ahihud 
(wT), 1 Ch 87. J.T. LL. 


ACHIAS.—An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1°), omitted 
in Ezr and 1 Es 


ACHIM (‘Ayelu).—Perha 
Jehoiachim, in ancestor of e 
GENEALOGY. 


ACHIOR (Ayubp, tery ‘brother of light’).—1. In 
LXX Nu 34” for Ahihud. 2. In Jth (5° ete.), 
a general of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 3. 
In Valg. To 11% by mistake. F. C. PoRTER. 


ACHIPHA (B “Ayefd, A "Ax:¢d, AV Acipha), 
1 Es &.—His children were among the ‘temple 
servants’ or Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel. Called Hakupha, Ezr 2", Neh 7®, 


ACHISH (e&>y, ’Ayxovs).—The king of Gath to 
whom David fied for re after the massacre of 
as the slayer of Goliath, David felenod sven 
as the slayer o ia avi madness, 
and #0 escaped from the Phil. court (1 8 21%), 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documenta 
of Samuel.) In 1 8 273 inclonging 16 the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is ‘the son of 
Bi gang Ae son of Maacah,’] K 2), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the S. of Judah. Despite the 
wishes of A., the other Phil. princes refuse to let 


a shortened form of 
our Lord (Mt 1"). See 


d| supply, and in 


ACHOR 
David tak in the final 
hey e part in the fin 


campaign against 
J. F. STENNING. 
ACHMETHA (xrony, ’ExSdrava), the cap. of Media, 
mentioned Ezr 6? as the place where State docu- 
ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved. The 
Aram. form of the name employed in Ezr (LXX 
"Auadd) closely resembles the Pehlevi liga (Bunde- 
hesh, p. 23, i. 4), derived from the Old Pers. hang- 
na (Behistan Inscr. II. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and gam, with the meaning 
‘meeting-place.’ This Old Pers. form, accommo- 
dated to the Greek pane pete rise to the 
name Agbatana or Ecbatana (To 6°, Jth 17“), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34° 8’ N, 48° 3’ 
E), the cap. of the prone of Persia bearing the 
same name, with which the ancient cap. of Media 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. Elwend, ‘ whence it derives a copious water 
a plain thickly besprinkled with 
vineyards, orchatda and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea ; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia, 
i. 566). This is clearly the Ecbatana of To 6, 
where it is represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and 3; and also of Strabo, xi. 523, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings; for which ita elevation and con- 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the ian empire, built, according to 
Herodotus (i. 98, 99), by the first king Deioces 
(c. 700 B.C.), ‘with walls of great size and strength, 
rising in circles one within the other,’ each wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
laneta, is to be sought, acc. to Sir H. Rawlinson 
JRGS x., art. 2, and ad é.c. Herod.), not at 
amadan, but at Takht-i-Sulayman (36° 25’ N, 
47° 10’ E) in aT Her the ancient Atropatene, 
distinguished from Media The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (ii. 84, ed. Whiston), 
speaks of the ‘second Eobatana, the seven-walled 
city’; and in the v learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians; 
(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Takht-i-Sulayman, 
where a conical hill, surround ruins, which 
enclose a lake that has attracted the observation of 
ancient and modern travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char- 
acter of the surrounding country (i. 110). Hama- 
dan, which lies at the foot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Mitthetlungen der Wiener 
Geograph. Gesellschaft, 1883, art. 1), no traces have 
been disco vered of buildings such as Herodotus 
mentions. The description in Jth (1'“), to which 
no historical value attaches, would seem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus; and another 
record of the im ion created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the 2nd Fargard 
of the Vendidad. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ACHOR VALLEY (‘9y poy ‘valley of trouble,’ 
Jos 7% % 157, Is 65'°, Hus 2!*).—In the ape pau > 
the name may perhaps not be geographical. The 
valley was near Jericho, but its exact position is 
not quite certain. It appears, however, from ite 
connexion with the border of Judah, to be 
probably Wddy Kelt, a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 
stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, capa 3 into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of mudern Jericho to the Jordan 
(SWP vol. iii. sh. xviii.). C. R. CONDER. 


ACHSAH 


ACHSAH (79>? ‘anklet,’ 1 Ch 2A V Achsa).—The 
daughter of Caleb. She was promised in marriage 
by her father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath-sepher. Othniel, the brother 
(nephew ?) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass, and besought her father to add ‘springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In response he 
granted her ‘the upper springs and the nether 
springs’ (Jos 1616-19, Jg 1915), R. M. BoyD. 


ACHSHAPH (‘¥2").—There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 1. Noticed with 
places in Upper Galilee, may be the present Ei-Kesaf 
S. of the Leontes, on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 111122). 2, Acity of Asher (Jos 19%), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern £l-Yasif near Acre. ‘This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. A.D.) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter caph in this name may be compared 
with the well-known case of Achzib (2). See 
SWP vol. i. sheets ii. iii., and Chabas, Voyage 
@un Egyptien. C. R. CONDER. 


ACHZIB (2"!?®).—41. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos 19° B 'Exo(6B8, A Ax (el, in Jg 12! B’Acyalel, 
A ’Acxeviel). It is identified as Ez-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by the promontory of Ras- 
en-Nakurah. The present village —a mere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of the highest eminences of 
the sandy sea-wa]l—has nothing to indicate that it 
was once a place of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jg 1°! among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to conquer. A. was called Aksibi by the 
Assyr., and Ecdippa by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus and Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin. 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out three districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Mesopotamia. They inclined to the 
view that A. was on the outside of the first 
boundary line. All within was Holy Land, where 
bread, wine, and oil could be found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B Ke(ei8, A omits), situated 
in the Shephelah or ‘low-land’ of Judah, is men- 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15, 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic 14, This 
neighbourhood suggests a possible identification 
with ‘Ain-Kezbeh near Adullam. The name 
appears as Kezib (22, XacBl) in Gn 385, and as 
Kozéba ("®2!>, B ZayxnOd, A Xw(nBd) in 1 Ch 42, 
Some literary interest attaches to Mic 1!*, where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lie 
(Achzab) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
provoked —as an expression of uttermost nausea 
and contempt. G. M. MACKIE. 


ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE.—Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 222!, Ec 2%, Cf. Shak.’s 
Temp. II. ii. 39: ‘Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.’ Acquaintance is both sing. 
and plur., Ps 554 ‘But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’) ; Lk 234 ‘And all his a. and the women 
that followed him from Galilee.’ Acquainted, 
meaning ‘to be familiar with,’ occurs Ps 139%, 
Is 53% ‘a. with grief.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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ACROSTIC.—A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain recurring periods (lines, distichs, 
etc.) follow some definite arrangement. In the 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 
t.e. the initials make up the Heb. alphabet. They 
are Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145, Pr 3119-), 
La 1. 2. 8. 4, Sir 511%8, See also Hab 12-2). 
The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss 111. 112), two (Pss 34. 146, etc.), 
three (La 3, etc.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119) ; 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. in 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each line (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). In other respects the acrostics 
vary very much in style and subject, and, though 
usually late, undoubtedly belong to very different 
dates. Thus Pss 37 and 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these poems often throws indirectly an inter- 
esting light on their history, showing us unmistak- 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually four 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv.» )* as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 2672 34%), and omitting two or three verses 
after v.5. In Ps 10 the verses represented by v-s 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv.2), 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 34 and 37. Thus in Ps 26 the 
insertion of ‘abx by the Elohistic reviser (see 
HEXATEUCH) in v.? gives x instead of 3 as the 
initial letter. It would seem also that v.}* has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the ; 
verse in Ps 145 appears to be accidental. It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their alphabetical arrangement. The trans- 
position of the letters y and p in La 2 and 3 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, Zeitsch. fir Kathol. Theol. (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 ff., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha- 
betical, the letters n—r, vv.2!-29, being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained 
that Nah 12-21.8 was originally alphabetical ; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that very few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling }:02; but this 
coincidence can hardly be considered conclusive. 

F. H. Woops. 
** ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 


. Introduction. 
fi. Text and Transmission. 
ffi. Literary History. 
iv. Modern Criticism. 
v. Purpose and Contents. 
vi. Analysis. 
vii. Authorship and Date. 
vill. The Acts and Josephus. 
ix. The Historical Value of the Acts. 
1) A Priort Objections. 
2) The Acts and St. Paul's Epistles, 
nt The Archeological Evidence. 
(4) The Period of Transition. 
(5) The Early Community in Jerusalem. 
(6) The Speeches. 
x. Sources of the Acts. 
xi. Conclusion. 
xii. Literature. 


i. The ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 


* The verses are numbered in this article according to the 
Heb. Bible. 


®* Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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While we have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
of letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Church that can make any 
claim to be authentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as Holtzmann (Handkommentar, p. 307), suggest 
that it is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the apostles; but such a position is quite 
untenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most which can be admitted. 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Romances, for which there was once 
claimed almost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history; and this 
amongst other causes has made it a favourite mark 
of modern criticism. ; 

ii. TEXT AND TRANSMISSION. —Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the main similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer in number. Like the Gospels, it is contained 
in the five leading Uncials (x A BC D), in the Vulg., 
in the Peshitta and Harclean Syriac, in the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. Two sources are, however, 
defective. We have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac, nor do we even know 
whether such a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very inadequately represented. On the other hand, 
we possess one other Uncial of considerable im- 
portance, namely, the Codex Laudianus tee of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. In later Minuscules it is generally 
found forming one volume with the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
regretted, owing to the fact that the particular 
textual phenomena which they exhibit meet us in 
some authorities of the Acts in a very conspicuous 
form, namely, what is called the Western text (by 
Sanday and Headlain, Romans, p. Ixxi, the 8 text; 
by Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 24, the B text). 
This is represented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS. D E, by the marginal readings 
of the Harclean Syriac, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gigas, Floriacensis, and 
similar fragments, with the Paris MS. Latin 321, 
edited by M. Berger), and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Ireneus, ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilius, Bede (some having a mixed 
text). The characteristics of this text are well 
known ; it adds passages of considerable length, it 
paraphrases, it sometimes seems to correct the 
shorter text; and all these characteristics appear, 
but in a very much more marked form, in the Acts; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information. The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider- 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Bornemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text; but that opinion has 
found few followers. Rendel Harris, in 1891, 
started a series of modern discussions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bezz were due to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 1.p. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was adequately refuted by Sanday in the 
Guardian (18th and 25th May 1892), who ascribed 
the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioch. Ramsay, in 1892 (Church in Rom. Emp. 
p. 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser 
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who lived in Asia before the year 150, a locality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s DB? i. p. 42), while WH suggest N. W. 
Syria or Asia Minor (Gr. Test. ii. p. 108). 
Dr. Chase, in 1893, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the principal cause of the variations in 
retranslation from the Syriac, a position he failed to 
make good. Lastly, Dr. Blass has su that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forms 
of the text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision: 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (see 
Chase, Crit. Rev. 1804, p. 300ff.; Blass’ reply 
begins in Hermathena, No. xxi. p. 122). 

A definite solution of the problem has not been 
attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a really 
scientific manner. A careful study of the MSS. D 
and E, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual peculiarities. But in all 
probability the solution lies in the direction 
suggested by WH (p. 122f.). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apocr. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia- 
tion, but in an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedom 
by copyists and editors. Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing considered. During 
the first seventy years of their existence, f.e. up to 
the year A.D. 150, the books of NT were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of paraphrases, of interpre- 
tation, of additions, of glosses, was allowed. These 
could be exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other languages. It was a 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as something sacred. Although 
some whole classes of readings may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet for the most part they 
represent rather a continuous process, and it is 
not probable that any theory which attempts to tie 
all variations down to a special locality or a definite 
revision will now be made good. 

In one point, however, WH’'s conclusions will 
require modification. It must not be forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ultimately an 
independent tradition from the Archetype. It is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is clearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS whose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, distinguish Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities. For 
example, “EAAqvas read by AD in 11” may be 
correct. 

iii, The LITERARY HISTORY of the Acts is 
similar to that of the great number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great extent of 
Christian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke. 
This is the case esp. with Irenrus, who cites 
p es so continuous as to make it certain that 
he had the book before him substantially as we 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western. He lays stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolic authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Muratorian Fragment 
(Tren. Adv. Her. i, 23.1; iii. 12. 12, 18. 8, 14.1, 15.1; 
iv. 15. 1). The book is also ascribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian (De Jeiunio, 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strom. v. 12. § 83, p. 696, cf. Sanday, BL, p. 66f.) ; 
while undoubted quotations appear in Polycrates 
of Ephesus (us. Hist. Eccl. v. 24), in the letter 
concerning the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (7b. 
v. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(ib. iv. 23). By this date the work is ap 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. Nor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 


book suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
books to contain that evidence. Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
collected a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid; but 
two lines of argument enable us to take the book 
farther back. The unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must be admitted as axio- 
mutic, and it is quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 

Now, the existence of St. Luke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con- 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which would not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac 18 
= Ap. i. 50,2 = Dial. 68, 76 = Dial. 16, 1728 = Ap. 
ii. 10, 267* = Dial. 36, 76). The use of St. Luke 
by Marcion clearly carries the Acts back to the early 
part of the second century; but we can go still earlier. 
Among the apostolic Fathers there are suggestions 
of contact with Barnabas, Hermas, and Clement on 
which little stress can be laid, while Papias shows 
himself acquainted with the persons mentioned by 
St. Luke; but in Ignatius and Polycarp (Ac. 2¢ = 
Pol. 1, 10*2 = Pol. 2, 20% = Pol. 2, 752 = Pol. 6, 82! 
= Pol. 12, 1%*= Ign. Dfag. 5, 6% = Ign. Phil. 11, 
10! = Ign. Smyn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the hy- 
pothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
as Holtzmann even seems to think (Einleitung,® 
1892, p. 406, ‘ there are still more noteworthy resem- 
blances with Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatius’). This 
last evidence is of increasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters of Polycarp and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better established, and these quotations almost 
compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the lst cent. —this is, of course, provided 
we accept the literary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sources (see § x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
early date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

The history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostom complains that it was not much read 
in his time; but it is always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place in the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position is immediately after the Gospels (Evv. Act. 
Cath. Paul. or Evv. Act. Paul. Cath.), and this is 
the place it occupies in almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, in the Muratorian Fragment 
and later lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. ‘The order, 
Evv. Paul. Act. Cath., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS. of the Peshitta of the 6th and 
tth cent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS. 
from the 13th cent. A _ third order is Zov. 
Paul. Cath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bohairic and perhaps the Sahidic 
MssS., in Jerome’s Bible and Spanish Vulg. MSS. 
The only point of importance in the order would 
be whether there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is very 
little evidence of this. In some cases St. Luke's 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, as a rule, in authorities which do not put 
the Acts next; for example, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus and some Coptic authorities. There seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking that in 


Origen’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mk Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. In the case of Irenzus, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia and the West, we find the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and definitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zahn, Geschichte 
des Neutest. Kanons, ii. 343-383). 

iv. MODERN CRITICISM.—1l. By far the most 
prevalent opinion concerning the Acts has always 
been. and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those critics who are classed as ortho- 
dox, but of Renan, whilst it has recently been 
maintained with great vigour by Ramsay and 
Blass. It is, of course, compatible with very vary- 
ing estimates of its historical authority. While 
Renan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author’s own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians —?.e. 
amongst those who have good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight into the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
value is dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Baur began to develop his theory 
of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts; and partly arising from 
a@ comparison with the history recorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different @ priori conception of what 
was the nature of the development of the early 
Church, an opinion has widely prevailed that the 
Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Baur, Schwegler, Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest investigation on this side), Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Hausrath, Holsten, Lipsius, Davidson, 
van Manen, and others. But in the extreme form 
in which it was held it is gradually being given up. 
Neither the late date nor the exaggerated view of 
the differences of parties in the early Church is 
really tenable. The unhistorical character comes, 
it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and insight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as he would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘Heathen Christianity developing into Catho- 
licity ’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 66). 
Moreover, few would care for a much later date 
than 100 A.D. ‘The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some time about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quem’ (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm. p. 312). 

8. The school of Baur had the great merit of 
establishing the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer had a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
Mg § x.) in a manner quite inconsistent with this. 

ey have imagined a number of writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out such passages in the same 
as seemed inconsistent with their particular opin- 
ions. This view, in anything like an extreme form, 
is absolutely inconsistent with the whole character 
of the work. 

A sufficient amount nas been said about the 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursue our subsequent 
investigations from the point of view which we 
consider most probable. 

vy. PURPOSE AND CONTENTS.—The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had before him may be 
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gathered from his own preface, corresponding as it 
does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obscurity. He begins by 
referring to his previous book in the words rdvy per 
aparov Adyor, and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being wep) xdvrav ay hptaro 6 “Inaovs 
mwotecy Te Kal Siddonery; but he never gives the second 
part of the sentence. Its purport, however, may 
be gathered from the following verses. The apos- 
tles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
of power, and were to be witnesses of the Lord in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In other words, 
the subject of the book is ) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power, and (2) 
the extension of the gospel in the stages marked 
by the words Jerusalem, Judza, and Samaria, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

When we examine the structure of the book, we 
find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
words. There is clear evidence of method. The 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names 
of the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power. Then the preaching 
in Jerusalem. In this we notice that all signs of 
the apostolic power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in- 
stance of the first is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages in the growth of the Church are continually 
emphasised (24-47 44). In ch. 6 there is clearly a 
new start. The appointment of the seven is dwelt 
on, both because of the immediate exhibition of 
power (67), and because of the immense results 
which followed from the preaching of Stephen and 
the persecution which followed his death. 

In 8 the second stage of progress is entered 
upon. The word spreads to Samaria (8t-%). The 
extension of the gospel is suggested by the story 
of the Ethiopian eunuch (87-40). In 9!-® comes 
Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme importance 
for the writer’s purpose. In 9%! is given another 
summary of the progress of the Church— by this 
time throughout all Judea and Galilee and Sam- 
aria. A series of incidents relating to the mis- 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows (9°2-11)8), 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, “Apa ral 
Tois tOveotv & Oeds Thy perdvoay eis (why ESuxer. In 
11° we reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Church of Antioch is founded — the word 
being preached there to those who are not Jews. 
In 12% again the spread of the word is dwelt on. 
Another stage in the narrative is ended. 

We get in 13! or 12% what is clearly intended to 
be a new departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting out of Paul and Barnabas to- 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Rome. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative — 13¢-14% — commonly 
called the tirst missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of 8évau:s on the part of the apostle. 
In 15!-29 comes the apostolic council; then 15%- 
21!6 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it is always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, for example, the 
first preaching in Europe and in great and im- 
portant towns. Then 21!7-28!6 the series of events 
which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 
better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events,—St. Paul 
preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 217, — partly 


because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome. There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, because he has then accomplished 
the purpose of his narrative. Rome is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
arguments in favour of the definite conclusion of 
the work, see Lightfoot in Smith’s DB? i. 27, as 
against Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 23.) 

The above sketch of the plan of the work has, at 
any rate, the merit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an examination of his own 
language. The fault of other views is that they 
exaggerate points of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a book of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and this view in a more or less modified form 
has been the prevailing one. It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 

over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do 80, 
as this theory implies, because he wished to con- 
ceal anything (he gives us quite sufficient hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 157-57 f 
212f), but because they did not help in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
society he depicts. The internal history is looked 
at in so far as it leads to external growth. The 
view of Pfleiderer and some others is that the 
book was written from an apologetic point of 
view to defend Christianity against Judaism and 
paganism. With this object, like the later Chris- 
tian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris- 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they happened, 
while he gives no hint that his work is intended to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris- 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. ANALYSIS. —A certain amount of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the Acts should be 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoroughly fruitless. There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but we are at liberty to make such divi- 
sions a8 seem convenient — remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer’s, but our own. The 
following is suggested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. ‘The speeches 
are italicised : — 


INTRODUCTION. 
11-11, The Apostolic Commission. 


Tue CHURCH IN JEBUSALEN. 


113-26, The names of the apostles and the completion of 
their number. 
eech of Peter. 
e gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Speech of Peter. 
. Increase of the disciples. 
. Healing of the impotent man. Speech of Peter. 
. Imprisonmentof Peterand John. Speech of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin. 
. Prayer of the Church on their release. 
. Communism of the early Church — Barnabas, 
Ananias and Sapphira. 
. Second imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech 
of Gamaliel. 
. The appointment of the Seven. 
. The preaching of Stephen. 
. The speech of Stephen. 
. Death of Stephen and persecution of the Church. 


Tue Caugon ix Jupa&a AND SAMARIA, 

. Phillp in Samaria. Simon Magus, 
. Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 
. Conversion of Saul. 

31, Extension of the Church. 

. Peter at Lydda and Joppa. 
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10-48, Conversion of Cornelius. Speeck of Peter. 
1]2-18, Discussion on the subject at Jerusalem. Speech 
of Peter. 


Tuz Cuorca mo ANTIOON. 
113036, Foundation of the Church in Antioch. 
37-8, Collection for the poor in Jerusalem. Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas. 
12}-19. Persecution of Herud. Peter thrown into prison. 
20-33. Death of Herod. 
%, Progress of the Church. 
1226-183, Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 


First Missionary Journey or Paut ann BagNnaBas. 


1313, Cyprus. Elymas and Sergius Paulus. 
13-58. Antiochin Pisidia. Speech of Paut to the Jews. 


14-7, Iconium. 
6-30, Lystra. Speech of Paul to the Gentiles. 
211-1, Visit to Derbe and return journey to Antioch on 


the Orontes. 
The apostolic counell in Jerusalem. pene 
Poter and James. Letter to the Churchea. 


Sxrconn Missronary Journery or 8t. Paut. 
15%-165, The Churches revisited 
640, Journey into Europe. PhilippL 
. Thessalonica and Beroa. 
; een Speech of Paul in the Areopagus. 


: th. 
. Return to Antioch in Syria. 
2. Visit to Jerusalem. 


THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

. Visit to Galatia. 

. Apollos at Ephesus. 

- Paul at Ephesus. Disturbance in the theatre. 
. Journey in Macedonia and Greece. 


Speech to elders of 


151-35, 


: Journe to Jerusalem. 
aus at Miletus. 
Pacy In JERUSALEM. 

: y Pena ei eer i 
. Pauls speech é : 

. Paul befare the Sanhedria. 

. Paul sent to Cwsarea. 

. Pauland Felix. Speechesof Tertullusand Paul. 
. Pauland Festus. Speech before Agrippa. 

. Journey to Rome. 


Pac. uv Rome. 
2917-51, Interview with the Jews. Paul begins to preach. 


vii. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. — The following 
arguments enable us to fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty the authorship of the Acts. 
(1) It is quite certain that it is written by the 
author of the third Gospel. This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Theophilus, and shows that the author claims 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two books (the best and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may be taken as admitted on all sides. 
(2) The presence of certain portions written in 
the first person, seems to imply that the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passages which are tech- 
nically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz. 16!0-17 
205-16 211-18 271-28'6.§ Here the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, but at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail, and seem to imply that the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 
agreement. But two explanations then become 
possible. Either the author of these sections was 
the author of the Acts, who changes the person 
when he becomeg himself one of the companions of 
St. Paul, or these passages are one of the sources 
which the compiler of the work makes use of. All 
probability is in favour of the first view. The 
style of the ‘we’ sections is that of the author. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own phraseology, as may be 
seen by a study of the third Gospel ; but it is hardly 
possible to believe that a writer so artistic as the 
author of the Acts certainly is should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous first persons. So 
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keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections in the 
first person to give an appearance of genuineness 
to his narrative -—a suggestion which refutes both 
itself and some other theories. An examination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. The first section begins at Troas 
(161°) and continues to Philippi (16'°); the second 
begins at Philippi (205) and continues over the 
whole period to the end of the book, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 16!7, when 
the event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of his companions, and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. The most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi; that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. Paul at Philippi, perhaps his 
native place, and accompanied him first to Jeru- 
salem and then to Rome. If any other hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fragmentary character of the sections. 
On the other side, it is argued that the ‘we’ 
sections are so much more historical in their 
character than some of the other sections, and so 
much fuller in detail, that they clearly betray a 
different hand. But the difference is never greater 
than would be found in passing from the work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
contemporary, is not an eye-witness. It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot be from the hand of 
a contemporary because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this is really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
book is late because it is unhistorical, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that it is 80, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the early date. 
The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the ‘ we’ sections, and therefore of being 
a companion of St. Paul, but a companion who 
joined the apostle somewhat late in his career, 
and who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events. 

(8) The tradition of the Church from the end of 
the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul; and this exactly corre- 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our knowledge goes, who fulfils the conditions. 
The Acts could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Timothy was a companion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sections cease (Ac 17!*); nor by 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2® that he was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac 16%), St. Luke is never mentioned in 
any of the earlier Epistles, but he is in the later. 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan authorship 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 41, 
Lk 84, Ac 283 etc.). 

(4) The argument in favour of the Lucan author- 
ship of both the Gospel and Acts, based on a chain 
of coincidences, has been put very strongly by 
Bp. Lightfoot. (a) Tradition gives to the Gospel 
the name of St. Luke, a companion of St. Paul. 
(6) Internal but unobtrusive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells particularly on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel ; and it refers 
to less obvious incidents in our Lord’s life mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 11°2= Lk 221%, 1 Co 155= Lk 
24%). (c) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 
written by the same person as the Gospel. (d) 
An independent line of argument shows that it 
was written by a companion of St. Paul. (e) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that word). It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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same idea of the Christian Church, but more in the 
concrete (see Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 124-128). 

(5) The balance of argument is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Acts. There 
is, however, still room for doubt as to the time 
when it was written. (a) One theory places it 
almost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian perse- 
cution. The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unfinished. As has been pointed out above, there 
is no real reason for saying the book is unfinished. 
The arrival of St. Paul in Rome formed a suitable 
conclusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the Gospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is untenable, but it is still quite 
possible to hold that the narrative concluded here, 
because not many more events had occurred. More- 
over, it might be held that the tone in relation 
to the empire represented the period before rather 
than after the Neronian persecution. The early date 
is still held by Blass, and the arguments against it 
are not very strong. 

(b) The argument for a later date is generally 
based on Lk 212 as compared with Mt 24!5 Mk 
134, It is stated that the form of the prophecy 
there recorded has been modified by the knowledge 
of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The 
Gospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
criticism of Blass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that there is little in the prophecies re- 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 
language of Dn 9%; and the reason given for a 
late date can hardly be considered demonstrative. 
Neither can that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
Gospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated in the empire with his father, so as 
to explain the incorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 3!). 
No arguments are certain, and the language of Lk 
21” would in any case be quite compatible with a 
date some time before A.D. 70; but perhaps on the 
whole the amount of perspective contained in the 
book is hardly compatible with the earlier date, 
just as the relation of the third Gospel to the other 
two 8 ts the later date, and a period shortly 
after 70 is the most probable. Whether we can, 
as Ramsay suggests, press the aperoy of 11, and 
argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 

The following are dates paEosted by various writers, and are 
for the most part taken from Holtzmann : — 64-70 (Hug, A. Maier, 
Schneckenburger, Hitzig, Grau, Ndsgen, Blass), c. 80 (Ewald, 
Lechler, Bleek, Renan, Mever, Weiss, Ramasy), 75-100 (Wendt, 
Spitta), 90 (Kiéstlin, Mangold), 95 (Hilgenfeld), c. 100 (Volkmar), 
110-120 (Pileiderer), Trajan and Hadrian (Schwegler, Zeller, 
Overbeck, Davidson, Keim, Hausrath), 125-150 (Straatman, 
st bagel van Manen). 

The arguments for a later date are given most fully among 
recent writers by Holtzmann (Zinleitung,® 1892, Ay 405) as 
follows: —(1) Acquaintance with the Pauline Epistles (Rom, 
Gal, Cor, Eph, Thess, and Heb), also with Josephus. (2) Dellber- 
ate correction of the narrative of Gal 1!7-% In Ac 926-8, of Gal 
Q10 in 151-33, of Gal 2% in Ao 15°63. (8) Unhistorical 
account of speaking with tongues (Ac 221), of St. Paul’s 
relations with the law, and legendary narratives such as that 
of the death of Agrippa, 12%. (4) The writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutarch as shown by the 

lel lives; and of Arrian and Pausanias (narratives of 
ourney), also of the wepiosa: of different aposties. (5) Atmo- 
epbere of the Catholic Church; parallelism of St. Peter and St. 
ul; traces of the hierarchical view of the Church and esp. 
the sacramental theory of laying on of hands. (6) Resem- 
biances with the Pastoral Epistles. (7) [mportance assigned to 
the political side of Christianity; the Roman Empire always 
represented as favourable to Christianity. 


It is very difficult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if the use of the 
Pauline Epistles were proved, it is difficult to 
see what that has to do with the late date of 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Pauline 
Epistles are largely dependent on da priori views of 
Church history. Some points, as the resemblance 
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to Plutarch, are purely fanciful. The political 
point of view is exactly that of St. Paul's Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi- 
gation; and the remaining points, so far as 
they are serious, will be best dealt with in an 
independent survey of the historical character of 
the work. 

viii. THE RELATION OF THE ACTS TO JOSEPHUS 
presents to us, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. While older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
pointing out historical discrepancies, later critics 
since Keim (Gesch. Jesu, iii. 1872, 134, and Aus dem 
Urchristenthum, 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke made use of Josephus. The crucial 

is that concerning Theudas (Ac 6%). In his 
speech Gamaliel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that name; but according to Jos. this 
took place at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fadus, and long after that of Judas the Galilzan. 
So far the problem was simple, but it is now main- 
tained that the mistake arose from the misappre- 
hension of a of Josephus. In one paragraph 
he speaks about Theudas, in the next of the Sons of 
Judas of Galilee, and this, it is maintained, is the 
origin of the mistake. The two passages are 
quoted thus — : 


Jos. Ant. xx. v. 1 f. 


@evdas . .. welOes roy 
wAreioroy 8xAor 


wpophrns yap freyer lve, 


Acts §%f. 
dvéorn @evdas Adyar 
elval twa dauroy . . . bs 


dvppdén xal awdvres Soo 


K.T.A. éwelOovro = alre 8eA1On- 
@ados . . . d&éweuper | cay, x.7.A. 
UAny ixxdav...éw’ abrods, 
fris . . . wOAAOUS ... 
dveiAey. 
wpos tovras 8¢ xa oi pera tovroy§ dvdarn 
waides ‘lovda rov TadtAalou | ‘lovdas 6 TadwAaios éy ruis 
dxhxOnoay rou roy Aady | hudpas Tis adwoypagys 


awd ‘Papalay dwoorhcar- 
ros Kupilouv ris ‘lovdalas 


xal awdornce Aady dxlow 
avrov. 


riunredvorros. 


Now, whatever plausibility this comparison may 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we remember that the two passages in Jos. do not 
immediately follow one another, but are separated 
by an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when we 
come to examine them do we find any close 
resemblance in the language. There are words 
common to both accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic ; it is not easy to describe a revolt 
without using the word dwocrfica in some form, 
while the details are different.in the two accounts ; 
the Acts give 4000 men, Jos. gives no number. 
This is recognised by Clemen (SK, 1895, p. 389), 
who is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 
read Jos. but forgotten him. Is this resemblance, 
or, fancied resemblance, supported by any other 
passages? Keim and the author of Supernatural 
Religion have collected a large number of parallel 
passages, but they are not of a character to bring 
conviction. On the other hand, the argument of: 
Zeller (Eng. tr. i. p. 282) on the discrepancy 
between the Acts and Jos. in the case of the death 
of Herod Agrippa is quite sufficient to prove inde- 
pendence ; and this ent has been very well 
brought out by Schiirer. Whatever the differences 
between the Acts and Jos. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of independence. 
Most of these do not affect our estimate of the 
historical character of the work; the difficulty 
about Theudas, even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts on the historical character of 
Gamaliel’s speech; it does not really affect 
the question of the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts. 
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ix. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS.—1, A 
priori Objections.—In investigating the historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all clear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of 4 priori 
objections. To say that the document is un- 
historical because it narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question. Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the early Christians believed in them. St. 
Paul claims himself tq have worked what were 
believed both by him and his readers to be miracles 

Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p.8f.). Again, all such 

itficulties as arise from an @ priori theory of 
Church history must be banished. To deny docu- 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue in a vicious circle. Although there are 
few serious critics who now accept the Tiibingen 
theories, yet many of their assumptions have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and consciously or unconsciously affect their argu- 
ments. Similarly, objections based on the hier- 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Church; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the same may be said of the supposed 
parallelisms between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
According to Holtzmann, the strongest argument 
for the critical position is the correspondence 
between the acts of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. Both begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons fiee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus; 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Both raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Both are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
St. Paul is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. Paul, and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which can only 
depend upon individual feeling. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that they both occupy prominent 
places, that they are, in fact, the writer’s heroes; 
but that does not prove the unhistorical character. 
We may well refer to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer finds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very considerable differences as well, and the 
resemblances arise largely from the positions in 
which the apostles were placed. There is nothing 
unnatural in the points of similarity, and they are 
balanced by many points of difference. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author- 
ship, or the historical character of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer clearly has a definite 
plan and purpose, are quite beside the mark. The 
distinction between a history and a chronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. The writer, 
from personal knowledge or other sources, forms a 
conception of the course of events, and writes his 
history from that point of view. In the present 
case the writer wishes to illustrate and describe 
the steps by which the Christian Church has 
developed. From that point of view he selects his 
materials ; from that point of view he describes the 
events and the periods which are to him important ; 
from that point of view he emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St. Paul. His view 
may be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
We hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having brought out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 
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in which he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 
history is true and trustworthy. 

2. The Actsand St. Paul's Episties.—A consider- 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con- 
temporary with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Here, then, we have sone opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to meet a very 
curious combination of arguments. It is now 
maintained that the Acts is late, and its narrative 
unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its sources. 
To prevent these arguments conflicting, we have to 
suppose a deliberate falsification of the narrative 
of Galatians by the author of the Acts, and an 
extraordinary capacity on his part to conceal his 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
but most numerous in the case of the Epistles of 
the captivity. Even here they have little valne as 
implying literary obligations ; but if, as we believe, 
St. Luke, the author of the Acts, was St. Paul’s 
companion in captivity, and possibly acted as his 
amanuensis, it is natural that his phraseology 
should be influenced by that personal contact. 


There are three passages which demand a more exact com- 


D. 
lags (a) Gal 1!7-MmAc 9-80, 
(b) Gal 21-10 Ac 1§!-83, 
(c) Gal 211f. wAc 1595-9, 


(a) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definite! 
certain discrepancies. The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arabla; we should not gather from the narrative that three 
years had elapsed before the visit to Jerusalem ; while the atate- 
ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that were in 
Judsea, is supposed to be inconsistent with the fact that he 
preached in the synagogues of Jerusalem. But how far do 
these discrepancies take us? It is quite clear that St. Luke 
selects what he requires for bis purpose, and it is possible that 
he knew of the journey to Arabia and did not think {t necessary 
to record it; nor, n, does he give exact indications of the 
time elapsed. There is no necessary inconsistency ; but still the 
obvious {mpression created by the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the length of time 
which had elapsed before the Jerusalem visit, and the two 
narratives give a somewhat different impression. St. Paul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostles ; St. Luke 
wishes to show that St. Paul was received by them. But each 
hints at the other side. St. Paul clearly implies that he was 
received by then; St. Luke as clearly, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke's language makes it 

lain that even if he reached in synagogues in Jerusalem 

6 had not preached in Judea. The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different points 
of view, they supplement one another; they are not incon- 
sistent. 

(0) The same may be said in the main concerning the next 
narrative (Gal 2!-!%Ac 15!-88), The very careful examination 
of Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 109) representa, on the whole, a very 
fair historical conclusion. No sensible person will find any dis- 
crepancy if 8t. Paul, giving his interna) motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St. Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St. Luke should give the public history, 
St. Paul the private. What is more important to notice is the 
incidental testimony that each account gives to the other. We 
gather from 8t. Paul his t desire to be on good terms 
with the leading apostles—if he is not, he fears he will run tno 
vain and labour in vain; we Gather that they receive him in a 
friendly manner—they give him the right hand of fellowship; 
although they are lovuked apon by some of their followers as 
being antagonistic to St. Paul, 8t. Paul does not think so. 
Again, from the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
carried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all; and we equally gather, as we would from St. 
Paul, that those who had caused the disturbance had claimed 
that they represented the opinions of the chief apostles. 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 refers tu the same event as 
Gal 2!-%; but this, although commonly, is not universally 
accepted. Why, it is asked, does St. Paul omit all reference to 
the visit recorded In Ac 11°? This is a genuine aisha It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarrangetnent in the 
Acts, and, owing to a confusion of sources, one of the later visits 
has been duplicated. The argument against this is that 
Barnabas !s represented as the companion of St. Paul, and that 
he had left him at a later date. mistake in chronology is 
probable, but not a mistake as to the companionship. On the 
other side, Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 48) identifies the visit of Gal 
2!-10 with that of Ac 11%, He lays great stress on the difficulty 
involved in supposing that St. Paul omitted all reference to this 
journey. But the reasons Gren by Lightfoot—that the apostles 
were not in Jernsalem, and that therefore there was no need for 
the visit to be mentioned—are accepted by Hort (Judatatic 
Christianity, p. 61) as sufficient. e must refer the reader to 
Ramsay's own k for the discussion of the subject, but can only 
say that he has not succeeded in convincing us. A reasonable 
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criticism must say that the two narratives we are considering 
refer to the same events; that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, but not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sanday and Ramsay in Expositor, Feb. 1896, 
and foll. numbers). 

(c) The third point need not detain us long. It is merely 
that 8t. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul. He may have been ignorant of it; he 
may have thought that it did not anawer his pannus he ma 
even have thought it better to omit an incident which he felt 
was discreditable. What is important to notice is that the 
narrative in Galatians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts is correct. It was quite impossible that St. Paul 
could acouse 8t. Peter of hypocrisy unless he had already 
adopted his view. ‘It is clear from Ga] 212. that Peter then 
and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul* (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. vol. 1. p. 90). 


An examination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics—inde- 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
same period will fit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose argument is not out of date,— 
more particularly that concerning the collection 
for the saints,—have very substantial evidential 
value. 

3. The Archeological Evidence.—A great test of 
the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from archeology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last 
twenty or thirty years have tended more and more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow him, even in 
minute details, he is right. He knows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
governed hy a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the years B.C. 22 and some time early 
in the 2nd cent.; then a change was made, 
probably in Hadrian’s reign. He knows that the 
magistrates of Philippi were called o¢rpar7yol, 
and were attended by lictors, but that those of 
Thessalonica were woAfrapya:. He knows that Derbe 
and Lystra, but not Iconium, are cities of Lycaonia. 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Lightfoot and Ramsay, and it is sufficient 
to refer to them. It is enough, too, to refer here 
to the very complete investigations of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul). We 
need not enter into details, as they are admitted. 
What we must emphasize is the bearing of this 
evidence. It proves, in the first place, that in the 
latter portion of the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im- 
possible that he should be correct in all these 
points unless he had good material, or was himself 
conversant with the events. But it also proves, 
however we think he acquired the information, 
that he was accurate in the use of his sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and difficult 
points could have, as is maintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with incredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
the writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earlier portions of the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. It does suggest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce it correctly. 

4. We pass backward to the transition period, 
which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
2xtends to the end of the apostolic council. This 
is clearly the most important period in the history, 
and we have few means of controlling it. We 
have little independent evidence. What we can 
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point to, in the first place, is the naturalness of the 
whole history. There were the germs of universal- 
ism in Christianity, but these needed opportunity 
to develop ; and the whole history shows that the 
expansion arose from the natural reaction of events 
on the Christians, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any one definite event. Take first the per- 
secution. Zeller (Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 229) lays great 
stress on the fact that in the early chapters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the later the 
Pharisees. But this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural. At first the Sadducees oppose the 
Christians, because, being the official hierarchy 
responsible to the Romans for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances; the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. But when once the 
universalist element inherent in Christianity is 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We may notice again incidentally how it is the 
entrance of the freer Hellenic spirit in the person of 
Stephen which first brings out this universalistic 
element. The persecution leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion of the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follows 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2). The stages work out gradually 
and naturally, the pressure of faith and enthusiasm 
leads the preachers of Christianity onwards. First 
come the Samaritans, then ‘devout men’ who are 
yet not circumcised ; then the preaching to 
Gentiles ; then the growth of a definite Christian 
community in Antioch, i.e. a community which 
the outer world clearly recognised as something 
distinct from Judaism, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed from older associa- 
tions ; then the first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
with its unexpected and far-reaching developments, 
and its subtle corroborations in the Romans (10!2). 
Naturally enough, there gradually arises a Juda- 
ising party in Jerusalem, and the older apostles 
find themselves acting as mediators between the 
two parties. The position which is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims equally to be recognised by them ; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recognise the 
extreme party as claiming their authority although 
without entire justification (Ac 15%, Gal 2!%). 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natural and 
consistent, and gives a much more credible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on @ priori ideas. 

5. The Early Community in Jerusalem.—The 
first section of the Ac (1!2-54?) has been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the book. 
It is less true to say that it has been attacked. 
It is rather the case that it has been set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem com- 
munity,’ Holtzmann). And the examination of 
it is difficult, for we have little that is definite 
with which to compare it. The theory, however, 
put forward is that this was written from the 
point of view of the author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Clementine Homilies reproduces in 
the earliest days of the Church the doctrine and 
the organisation of his own time—he represents 
St. Peter as appointing bishops in every church. 
Now, at any rate, the writer of the Acts lived forty 
years later, and at atime when both the doctrine 
and the organisation of the Church were much 
more developed ; yet we find absolutely no traces 
of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 
the first five chapters. 
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To work this out in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present article, but it may be illus- 
trated insome points. The Christology is through- 
out primitive. Our Lord is called 'Inaots Xpords 6 
Na(wpacos (222 36 419), a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
in the later chapters of the Acts, is referring to his 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us i8 wais Oeou (318: 2) 427- 8), which occurs nowhere 
else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the Didaché, which clearly represents 
very early tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Xpirdés is not a personal name, rdy 
wpoxexeiptoudvoy Suiy Xp. "Ino. (32), xdprov abrdy Kal 
Xpiordy 6 Geds érolncer (2%), One more phrase we may 
notice, dpynydy (3!5 581), which occurs elsewhere in 
Hebrews twice tno 122), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vids deou. Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 31), 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
has to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude (318). We have no reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence. We have, in fact, a re 
presentation of what must have been, and what 
we have independent evidence to show was the 
ear-iest Christian teaching about Christ: — the 
proof that He was the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Scriptures. Similar is the relation to 
the universal character of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense ; but we find that St. Peter’s speeches are not 
affected by it. God raised up Jesus to give re- 
pentance to Israel (5*!); Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (3%). There are 
elements of universalism, but they are incidental. 
The promise is to Israel aa ee 3 80 (2%) ‘to you 
is the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off’; 3% ‘in Israel all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed.’ The standpoint of 
these chapters is, in fact, that of the Jewish 
prophets. There is the germ from which future 
development can come, but the development is not 
there. One last point we may mention in this 
connexion is the eschatology. It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that He may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ 319 2); 
the Messianic kingdom is called the xaipol dva- 
wutews. There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, is a point which 
would not trouble the primitive community in the 
first years of its existence; and it is difficult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronian persecutions, and knew the needs of a 
later generation, could have invented this primi- 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com- 
munity, again, it is quite unlike the conception 
which we should expect from a Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty years later. It is perfectly true 
that stress is laid on the unity of the primitive 
community, and it may be that this is exaggerated 
with a purpose; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
organisation, nor mention of presbyters. The 
Christians have, in fact, not yet been cast out of 
the synagogues. They are regular in their worship 
in the temple (Ac 2, Lk 245%), They take part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. They 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. They join in 
the synagogue worship (6° 92). They are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 21” 22!2), 
They do not yet realise that they are separate 
from Judaism. They are but a sect, the sect of 
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the Na(apaios (Ac 245). One more point may be 
noticed, the community of goods; the exact char- 
acter of this it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
is sufficient to point out that no reason has been 
suggested to explain why it should have so much 
emphasis laid on it, or why it should have been 
invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The archeological evidence 
which we found in ch. 18 f. here fails us. But we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9 15°; of St. 
Peter from 1 Co 155, Gal 2°; of St. John from 
Gal 2°; of the brethren of the Lord from 1 Co 95, 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the position 
of St. James; and they correspond with what is 
suggested by the later parts of the Acts, where 
we have an account of the state of affairs by one 
who is presumably an eye-witness. 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself probable. Is it then 
likely that this should be the result of the historical 
imagination of the writer, or is it not more pro- 
bable that it is historical in character and based on 
written evidence? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord; and the same witmesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the speeches and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6. The Speeches.—One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches. Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with the fashion of ths 
day? We may notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the most part 
the style in which they are written is that of the 
historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
his own compositions. But the same can also be 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare St. Luke’s account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
but the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking &@ priori that 
the speeches cannot be historical. As has just 
been pointed out, the speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing 
community, and would be remembered as the 
words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside @ priori considerations, we must 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
speeches themselves ; and we must first see what 
light St. Paul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Co 15!f the main subjects of St. 
Paul’s preaching were the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support this (1 Th 11° 
411), Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (13!6+1), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. The basis is scriptural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the proof of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v.%). This shows that 


.the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 


hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in accordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re- 
producing accurately a speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s preaching well, 
and gives a typical speech showing the general 
character of his argument. It is very difficult to 
conceive of it as a tour de force of historical imagi- 
nation. And this argument becomes stronger when 
it is found that it is applicable to all the speeches 
in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have seen how clearly they re- 
produce an early stage of doctrinal development. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certainly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. ‘Ihe speeches of 
St. Paul from first to last are singularly harmoni- 
ous with the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addreased to the heathen at Iconium or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the Jews, to Felix, and 
to Agrippa, what we notice at once as very extra- 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. But St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although written in the 
author's style, are clearly authentic ; and we may 
argue in the same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, in different ways, suitable to the 
occasion on which they claim to have been delivered. 

The presence of the author’s hand in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literary form is due to 
him. He may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Paul’s 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter’s first speech. But no 
theory which does not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consistent with the phenomena of the speeches. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapted to 
their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial rhe- 
torical exercises. 

x. SOURCES OF THE AOTS.—Until recently, critics 
seem to have contented themselves with either 
vague indications of the sources of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the earlier portions (Weiz- 
sicker, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, Pfleiderer, Baur, 
Schwegler). Recently, however, the problem has 
been attacked by a number of scholars, mostly of 
inferior rank, who do not seem to have attained any 
success, and whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Timothy, the writer of the ‘we’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
original Jerusalem Christian source, which was used 
in the Gospels and extended to ch. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour- 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R), partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
also used in the Gospel, and a B source of Jewish- 
Christian origin, which runs parallel with the 
first through the whole of the Acts. Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘we’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio- 
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graphy. The most elaborate theory is that of 
C. Clemen. He distinguishes an ‘ Urchristliche 
Predigt,’ an ‘Erste Gemeindegeschichte,’ and 


‘Zweite Gemeindegeschichte,’ and Historia Helleni- 
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starum, which has been worked into an Historia 
Petri; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘we' sections (Itinerarium 
Pauli) by a R who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaising R, and then an anti- 
Judais R. Jtingst di ishes an A source, 
apparently the work of St. Luke; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a R. It may be 
added, that both Clemen and Jiingst consider 
that the original sources have been very much 
rearranged by the different redactors, and the true 
sequence of events destroyed. 

A very few words are necessary concerning these 
theories, The statement of them is really a suffi- 
cient condemnation. ‘There is no harmony in the 
results obtained; and the method is so a priori 
and unscientific that no result could be obtained. 
The unity of style of the book and its artistic 
completeness make any theory impossible which 
considers that it arose from piecing together bits 
of earlier writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfeld, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used in any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the early community, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the council. 
Hilgenfeld has three sources, A Ac 115-§42 981-48 
121-2, B Ac 6-84, C 91-8 1117-29. and both profess 
to be able to distinguish what is due to the source 
and what to the author, the method being for the 
most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke’s Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a literary whole pro- 
ceeding from one author, that this author made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
in his own style. If we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the parallel one from St. Mark. 
which clearly represents very nearly the original 
source, we shall find that the difference, although 
one not affecting the main sense, is of a character 
which would make it quite impossible to arrive 
at one document from the other. We may notice, 
again, that although there is a certain uniform- 
ity of style running through the whole Gospel, 
yet the character of the source used seems to a 
ra although undefined, extent to have modi- 

t. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in style between the earlier chapters and 
the later. The later, like the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earlier bein 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely aad 
generally, this is true, although no investigations 
have yet made it definite. The utmost it is at 
present safe to assert, is that there appears to be 
a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 

ts a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, ¢here- 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in the progress of Christianity. For the 
whole of the last section, from 20° onwards, the 
author was either an eye-witness or in close con- 
tact with those who were such; as also in the sec- 
tion 1610-49, and here we have the fullest and most 
detailed account. For all the remaining portions 
of St. Paul’s journeys he could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and itis to be noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
information is perfectly accurate, so far as it can 
be tested, but not so full as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the first part 
of the book it is not necessary to go beyond 
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personal information; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the incident recorded 
21° will explain how that information was ac- 
quired. For the earlier history of St. Paul a 
source is not required; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is just that vagueness concerning chrono- 
logy which is almost invariably the characteristic 
of information dependent upon oral tradition. Of 
some other sections it is difficult to speak definitely. 
For the council the author would be able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
hinted that there is probably a written source 
behind portions of the first five chapters; we 
cannot define its limits in these chapters, nor say 
whether or no, as is possible, it included some later 
narratives, such as those of St. Peter (9%-11!8 and 
121-83) ; it probably did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations have been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this; but it has 
been suggested (see Blass on 12!2-!7) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. It 
-is doubtful whether any certain conclusions are 
possible, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xi. CONCLUSION.—It now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily been a somewhat con- 
troversial article. 

1. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of the same person ; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. He wrote the Gospel to describe as accurately 
as he could the life and preaching of Jesus; he 
wrote the Acts to describe the growth and apread 
of the Christian Church. 

8. He had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would influence him in the selection 
of his materials and the proportional importance he 
would ascribe to events; but it would be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
influence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non- 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to which he carried out his purpose would 
be in some measure dependent on his oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Although he had a definite aim, and con- 
structed a history with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history is therefore 
untrustworthy. He narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
history of the period over which it extends. 

6. The exact degree of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From ch. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent; from ch. 20 onwards he was an eye- 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
he was personally acaduinted : with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have had one 
or more written documents. In any case, his 
history from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of historical perspective, and of the stages in the 

of the community, even if certain charac- 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalem have 
been exaggerated. 
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ACUD (‘AxovS, AV Acua), 1 Es 5%.—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. Called Akkub 
(AP = ‘cunning’), Ezr 25; omitted in Neh 7. 


ADADAH (73°), Jos 15*.—A city of Judah in 
the Negeb. The site may be at the ruin ‘Ad adah 
in the desert south-east of Beersheba. 


ADAH ("32).—1. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 419-2), The 
name possibly denoted ‘ brightness’ (cf. Arab. 
ghadat), Cain’s other wife being named ‘ Zillah,’ 
or ‘Shadow,’ ‘ Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But the name may simply 
denote ‘adornment’ (Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 
183 f.). According to Jos. (Ant. 1. ii. 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons born to him of Adah and Zillah. 
2. Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
of Esau (Gn 36%); mother of Eliphaz, and ances- 
trees of Edomite tribes, Teman, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, Amalek. In Gn 26™ (P) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom es to wife, is 
named Basemath. The names in Gn 36 have suffered 
in the process of redaction, and this may account 
for the confusion. Jos. (Ané. 1. i. 2), though 
mentioning Esau’s age, and therefore referring to 

n 26%, gives Adah and Oholibamah (’AX\;Sdun) as 
the names of Esau’s wives. For a discussion on 


the name, see Baethgen’s Bettrige, B ee 
YLE. 


ADAIAH (ayy ‘Jehovah has adorned’).—1. A 
man of Boscath, the maternal grandfather of king 
Josiah, 2 K 22'. 2. A Levite descended from 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6", called Iddo in v.™ 3B A 
son of Shimei (in v.% Shema) the sai gen 
1 Ch 8", 4. The son of Jeroham, a priest, an 
head of a family in Jerusalem, 1 9, 5. 
The father of Maaseiah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 
and set Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 23). 6. One 
of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr 10% 7. Another of a different 
family of Bani, who had committed the same 
offence, Ezr 10%. 8. A descendant of Judah by 
Pharez, Neh 11% 9 A Levite of the family of 
Aaron ; probably the same as (4), Neh 11". 

R. M. Boyp. 

ADALIA (xy, Est 9*), the fifth of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
the name is different, and the ee between 
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ADAM.—i. Name.—The word 07x is originally 
& common noun, denoting either a human being, 
Gn 2°; or (rarely) a man as opposed to a woman, 
Gn 2*; or mankind collectively, Gn 1%. The 
root ow is variously explained as (a) make, 
produce, by analo with the . adamu 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. Worterbuch ; oe eb. Lez.). 
Man, therefore, as adam, is one or ‘ced, 


a creature, or possibly a maker or ucer; (5) 
to be red, a sense in which the root uently 
occurs in Heb., e.g. the account of om in 


Gn 25”, and is also found in Arab. and Eth. 
and (?) in Assyr. This etymology would point 
to the term having originated among men of a red 
or ruddy race. Geseniis notes in support of this 
view that the men on E monuments are con- 
stantly represented as Dillmann on Gn 1, 2 
also suggests a connexion with (c) an Eth. root= 
pleasant, well-formed, or (d) an Arab. root=to 
attach oneself, and so gregarious, sociable. It has 
also been suggested that adam is a derivative from 
adamah, ground, and describes man as earth-born, 
s. The statement of Gn 2’, that man was 
ormed from the dust of the adamah, indicates that 
this connexion was in the mind of the writer, but 
it can h be the original etymology. It is 
significant that A., as a term for man or man- 
kind, is by no means universal in Sem. languages. 
It occurs in Phoenician and Saban, pvussibly in 
ret (80 Sayce, Gram. p. 2, and according to 
ICM, p. 104, is the common Bab. word for man; 
ef. Del. Assyr. Worterbuch). Of course the name 
A. has been adopted by all Sem. translations. It 
is possible that Edom is a dialectic variety of A. 
i. Adam as Common and Proper Noun.—The first 
man is necessarily the man, and in his case the 
generic term is fa, al aah to a proper name. In 
use, adam naturally fluctuates between a common 
and proper noun. Thus in P’s account of the 
Creation, Gn 1-2, he describes the creation of 
oie, mankind, in both sexes; but in his first 
genealogy, Gn 5'+, ow is used as a proper name, 
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J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, etc., of 
oyee ‘the man’ (in 3% c1x? ‘to the man,’ should be 


read instead of 1) ‘to Adam’), and in 4* uses ow 
without the article as a proper name. 
iii arratives concerning Adam.—P, in 


iii. The Ni 
Gn 1'-2® by iteelf, simply describes the creation 
the human apes, as os the ped na pac of 
iving creatures, and says nothing of any particular 
individuals. But it is eal in the case of man that 
the two sexes are specified, and Di nn main- 
tains that n3p» 12) 1s not to be taken collectively, 
‘male and female,’ but as ‘a male and a female, 
i.e. the first pair.” Gn 5, which is ibly 
from a different stratum of P, shows t 
individual Adam, the ancestor of the nations | 


mentioned in OT, and ep peed of Israel, is in 
some way identified with the human species, whose 
creation is described in Gn 1. This identification 
seems to imply that the human species originally 
consisted of a single ; but P does not de ey 
commit himself to this position. Man is crea 

last of all things on the same (sixth) day as the 
beasta, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
i of God ; he receives a ial blessing, accord- 
ing to which he is given dominion over the earth 
and ite inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
assigned to him, to provide him with food. While 
it is expressly said of the light, the heavens, earth, 
and seas, the vegetable world, the heavenly bodies, 
the birds, fish, and other ani that saw 
that they were good, this is not separatory mentee 
concerning man, but is left to be inferred from the 
Spapcer statement that God saw that everything 

e had made was ve fone. 

In J, Gn 2%4*, while the earth is still a life- 
leas waste, the man is created out of the dust, and 
Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
nostrils. He is set to take care of the en of 
Eden, and is allowed to eat freely of ite fruit, 
except the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge of 

andevil.’ The animals are created as his com- 
panions and assistants; but these proving inade- 
uate, the woman Eve is fashioned from his rib as 
e lies in a py sleep. They live in childlike 
innocence till Eve is temp by the Serpent, 
and Adam by Eve, to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. Whereupon they become conscious 
of sin. Yet they have me like the Elohim, 
and might eat of the tree of life and become 
immo Hence they are , and driven out 
of Eden. Man, henceforth, is to win his susten- 
ance with grievous toil from soil which, for his 
sake, has been cursed with barrenness. The only 
later OT reference to Adam is at the head of the 
genealogies in 1 Ch; in Dt 32° and Job 31” 
adam is & common noun. 

iv. Significance of the Narratives.—In both 
narratives man is sharply marked off as a created 
being from God the Creator; and is not connected 
with Him by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, as in the Egyp., Assyr., and Chald. 
dynasties, and in other mythologies. Yet man 
has a certain commnnity of nature with God ; he is 
made in His see (P), and receives his life from the 
breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
with the animals is implied by his creation on the 
same day, his ree status by a distinct act of 
creation. He is lord of all things, animate and 
inanimate, the crown of creation (P). So, in J, 
the animals are made for his benefit; and the 

en, with certain limitations, is at his disposal. 
Voman is also secondary and subordinate to man, 
and the cause of his ruin, but of identical nature. 
The formation of a single woman for the man 
implies monogamy. Man is capable of immediate 
fellowship with Sin is not inherent in man 
but suggested from without; it is at once follow 
by stern punishment, which extends not only to 
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gas 


the numan race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare EVE; and, specially for the Baby- 
lonian and other parallels to the Biblical narrative, 
CoamoGcony, EDEN. W. H. BENNETT. 


ADAM IN THE NT.—Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion; in Jude 
v.“ where we read of ‘Enoch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 3*, where the genealogy of Jesus is 
traced up to him, and A. himself is ‘ ¢he son of God.’ 
The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Abraham (as in Mt) is no doubt due to the univer- 
salist sympathy of the Pauline evangelist. There 
are two other in which reference is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
regulating certain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp. in public worship. The first 
is 1 Co 11%, the other 1 Ti 25%. The use 
made of A. in these may strike a modern 
reader as not very conclusive; it has the form 
rather than the power of what may have suggested 
it—the similar use of part of the OT story ee 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
19-, comp. Gn 2), 

Much more significant than these almost inci- 
dental references is the place occupied by A. in the 
theology of St. Paul (Ro 5'*2!, 1 Co 15% “#), 
The apostle institutes a formal comparison and 
contrast between A. and Christ. ‘As in A. all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death b 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
sinned ’ : 80, though the sentence is not formally 
completed (Ro 65), righteousness entered into 
the world by one man, and life by righteousness. 
‘ The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is of heaven. ... d as we have borne the 
nase of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’ In some sense A. and Christ 
answer to each other ; each is the head of humanity, 
the one to its condemnation and death, the other 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. He has 
experience to go upon in the case of Christ; his 
gospel concerning Him has a certain ty and pope 
of ita own quite independent of the armony he 
finds in some points between the mode of man’s re- 
demption and that of hisruin. Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ro deals ‘sheen with the work of A. and of 
Christ, and ite effects upon men; the one in 1 Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re- 
spectively to the actual and the ideal condition of 
man. 1 we are told of A. is that he sinned 
(wapderwyua, Ro 5%, implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state- 
ment there is obviously a link wanting to an ethical 
interpretation : is it vg dee in the difficult words 
dg’ @ wdvres fyaprovp—in that all (have) sinned? That 

is aorist may (grammatically considered) be a 
collective historical aorist, summing up the - 
oe evil deeds of men, is undoubted (Burton, XN. 7. 

oods and Tenses, § 55); but to take it so, and 
make fuaproy refer merely to the personal sins of 
ra is - dissolve the connenen ei A. on which 

e apostle’s argument depends. To say, again, 
that all men die because involved in The guilt 
of A.’s sin (Omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
Bengel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 
To say that all die because of inherited depravity, 
which seems the only other possible suggestion, is 
to offer a phyzical rather than a moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 
priated oy the individual, and in that way become 
moral. It seems probable that St. Paul, although 
he is not explicit on the point, would have 
accepted this view ; what he is concerned with is 
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the solidarity or moral unity of the human race 
and for this there is undoubtedly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modern name for the 
organic connexion of the generations; and as the 
fact was familiar to the apostle, it is natural to 


suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the nal sin and doom of A. and that 
of his whole posterity. A., in other words, was to 


him not only the type, but the ancestor, of men as 
sinners ; it is in A.—or because of A. in us—that 
we are lost men. But A. is a ‘ type of him that is 
to come.’ ‘lhis idea (see Weiss, ns, p. 243 n.) 
is found also in the Rabbins (Quemadmodum homo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferendum peccatum penitus: and 
again, Adamus postremus est Messias). He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 

hrist a pervasive influence should proceed, ex- 
tending to the whole human race. e are what 
A. was and 6, in virtue of our vital relation 
to him; we are to become what Christ was and 
became, in virtue of a vital relation to Him. This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15. It 
can hardly be said to throw light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’s conception of it. The 
first A., in virtue of our connexion with whom we 
are what we are before we become Christians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dust of the ground—in other words, he was 
man as nature presents him to our experience; the 
last A., 6 éwovpdsos, whose image we shall fully 
bear when this corruptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, was and 
is life-giving spirit. It is too much to say, in face 
of Ro 5"? and the whole sense of the NT, that 
man’s mortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. His act is not specially in view 
here any more than Christ's redeeming acts, and his 
nature 1s indeed conceived as weak, and liable to 
temptation; but it is not less capable of immortality 
than of death ; and it is the sin of our first father 
to which death as a doom is invariably referred by 


St. Paul. 

ina Sie aed bail discussions of all the questions involved 
may be found (not to mention commentaries) in Beyschliag, V.T. 
T , iL p. 48f7.; Bruce, St. Pauls tion of Chrie. 
tianity, c. vii. ; Weiss, Lehrbuch der. Bibl. T. 7. § 67. 
For Jewish points of connexion with St. Paul's teaching, see 
Weber, Die ven des Talmud, oo. xv.-xvii. 


J. DENNEY. 
ADAM Crry (ojx ‘red’).—In the Jordan Valley, 
‘far off’ from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. The 
latter (see ZARETHAN) ap to have been near the 
centre of the valley (see Jos 3"), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 13th cent. A.D.) at the DAamieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Ddmieh, about half-way up the Jordan 
Valley. The Jordan being narrow, with high 
banks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by an extensive fall of the cliff. SW P vol. ii. sh. xv. 
C. R. CONDER. 

ADAM, BOOKS OF.— Romance, with ethical 
intent, accumulated around all the prominent 
worthies of OT narrative, among both Jews and 
Christians; and nature no one received more 
attention than Adam. This process of embellish- 
ing and a ea OT story began before NT 
times. The Talm. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary lore furnished suitable pabulum for 
Mohammedanism. The Apostolic Constitutions 
(vi. 16) mention an a phal "Addy. Epiphanius 
(Her. xxvi. 8) tells of a Gnostic work, tone 
of Adam, and the Decretum Gelasii prohibita 

hristians from reading the two works, Penitentia 
Ade and De filiabus Ade. The Cypriote Syncellus 
(Sth cent.) makes quotations from a Biés ’Addp 
which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. The 
Jewish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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following Christian works which still survive. 1. 
The Ethiopic Bk. of Adam, pub. by Dillmann, 
Géttingen, 1853; tr. also by Malan, London, 1882. 
2. A Syr. work, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Cave, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1883. 
3. The dcpynois wal wortrela "Addu xal Edas, ed. by 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocrypha, 1866; and 
condensed by Rinsch, Buch der Jubiden, pp. 468- 
476. 4. ‘Vita Ade et Eve,’ a Lat. rendering of the 
same material, ed. by W. Meyer in Transactions of 
Munich Academy, vol. xiv. 1878. 8. The ‘Testa- 
mentum Adami,’ which has been published by 
Renan, Syriac text with Frencb tr. in Journ. 
Asiatique, 1853. 6. The sacred Look of the Man- 
daites is called the Bk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the foregoing. Edéd., Norberg’s, 
1815; Petermann’s, Berlin, 1867. 
Lrrgratorns.—Fabricius, Codex . Vet. Test. i. 1-94, 
ii. 148; Hort, art. ‘Adam’ in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Chr. 
Biog.; Schiirer, HJP Il. tii. 81, 147f.; Zockler, Apocr. des 
AT? 4x2. 8; Zuns, Die gottesd. Vortrdge der Juden, 1892, p. 136. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 
ADAMAH (">"), Jos 19%, ‘red lands.’—A city 
of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. Prob- 
ably the ruin 'Admah on the plateau north of 
Bethshean. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 
C. R. CONDER. 
ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3°, Zec 7) used in 
AV and RV as tr. of Yo” shaémir, which is else- 
where rendered either ‘ brier’ (Is 5° 73 2 % 918 1017 
274 323) or ‘diamond’ (Jer 17'!). Diamond, which 
arose from adamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adimant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced a. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. STONES (PRECIOUS). 
‘Adduas occurs in LXX at Am 77-5 ag tr. of 33% 
‘plummet’; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apocr., Sir 164° AV. See 
P1.UMMET. J. HASTINGS. 


ADAMI-NEKEB (53:n ‘o1x), Jos 19%, ‘red lands 
the pass.’—A city of Naphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be divided (see NEKEB). The 
site is probably at the present village Ed-Dadmich 
on the plateau north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nokeb 
(Setyddeh) is not far off. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. R. ConDER. 

ADAR (“x Ezr 6%, Est 37- #9 813 9}. 184. 1 Mac 74 @, 
2 Mac 15%, Est 10% 13° 16”).—The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Time. 


ADASA (’Adacd).—A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
7 ©, Jos. Ant. XII. x. 5), now the ruin 'Adaseh 
near Gibeon SPW vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


ADBEEL (5x37x), the third son of Ishmael, Gn 
253, 1 Ch 1*, eponym of the N. Arab. tribe, which 
ap in cuneiform inscrip. as Jdiba’il or Idibi'al, 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, HCM 202; Schrader, KAT? 148; Ozf. 
Het Lez. 8.v.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ADDAN (px, ‘Aéadap A, [Xapa]aéada» B, 1 Es 
3*)..—Certain of the inhabitants of this place 
joined the body of the returning exiles in the 
time of Zerubbabel, but they were unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by showing to what 
great clan or family they belonged (Ezr 2). Prob- 
ouy they were not admitted to the privileges of 
ful sera The naine does not appear in the 
later lists in Ezr 10, Neh 10. Some regard Cherub 
Addan as one name; v.™ suggests that Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer were three villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from which the family of Nekoda 
came In Neh 7* the name appears as ADDON. 

H. A. WHITE. 


ADITHAIM 


ADDAR, 1 Ch 8*.—See Arp. 


ADDAR, AV Adar (nx), Jos 15°.—A town on 
the border of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
is a ruin east of Gaza which bears the name ’Adar, 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 


C. R. CONDER. 
ADDER.—See SERPENT. 


ADDI (‘Addel).—An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
3*. See GENEALOGY. 


ADDICT.—‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a bad sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
a@ good sense in 1 Co 16% ‘they have a. them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (RV ‘they have 
set themselves to minister unto the saints’). Cf. 
Hist. Card. (1670) : ‘ The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises,’ J. HASTINGS. 


ADDO (A’Adas, B’Edselv). —The grandfather of the 
prophet Zechariah (1 Es 6). ‘The name is similarly 
spelt in LXX of Ezr 5 (A'’Adéa, B'AdW). See IDDO. 


ADDON (jr), Neh 7%. See ADDAN. 


ADDUS.—1. (’Addods) 1 Es 5*.—His sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub. ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lista in Ezr 2, Neh 7. 2. See JADDUs. 


ADIDA (’Ad&:d4).—A_ town in the Shephelah (Jos. 
Ant. Xl. vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Hisoneas 
(1 Mac 12% 13%). The same as Hadid. 


ADIEL (xy ‘ornament of God’).—1. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds of 
Gedor, 1 Ch 4, 32, A priest, 1 Ch 9%. 3. The 
father of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, 1 Ch 27*. 


ADIN (j7y ‘luxurious’?), Ezr 2 8°, Neh 7” 10'S, 
1 Es 5’ 8%, The head of a Jewish family, of 
ih some members returned with Zerub., and 
wi 


ADINA (xj"1z), a Reubenite chief, one of David's 
mighty men, 1 Ch 11%. 


ADINO ((Kethibh syn) sxyn wy *‘Adino the 
Eznite,’ B ’Adeww» 6 "Aowvaios, A Ade 6 ’Acwracs),— 
The Keré is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless Kethsbh. The present 
Heb. text of 2S 23° must be corrupt, the true readin 
being preserved in the parallel Peete Ch 11 
‘ Jasho , the son of a Hachmonite, he lifted up 
his spear.’ The last clause (inxs ne rny m7) was 
ebb aa into wsyn wy ms, and then taken erro- 
neously as a proper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘Josheb-basshebeth, a 
Tahchemonite’ (see JASHOBEAM). 8B has the addi- 
tion obros éordcaro rh» poudalay atrof; but this is not 
found in A, and is, as Wellhausen has pointed out, 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (cf. 2S 23'5, where 
B renders the same words by cearyet 7d Sdpu avrob). 

. F. STENNING. 

ADINU (A 'Adtvos, B’Adefu0s, AV Adin), 1 Es 5%, 
called Adin (A ’Adl», B ’Adely), 1 Es 8*3.—His de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel to the number 
of 454 (1 Es 5, Ezr 25) or 655 (Neh 7”). A second 
party of 51 (Ezr 8°) or 251 (1 Es 8*%) accompanied 

zra. They are mentioned among ‘the chiefs of 
the people’ who joined Neh. in a covenant to 
separate themselves from the heathen (Neh 10°), 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ADITHAIM (o‘o"y), Jos 15°.—A town of Judab 
in the Shephelah. The site is unknown. 

C. R. CONDER. 


ADJURL 


ADONIJAH 3Y 


ADJURE.—The primitive meaning of a. (from 
late Lat. adjurare) is to put under oath. This is 
ite meaniny in Jos 6* ‘ And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man > (RV 
‘ them with an oath’), and 1 8 14™ ‘Saul 
had af the people, saying, Cursed be the man.’ Cf. 
v.™ ‘thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath.’ But the word is also used in early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Caxton (1483): ‘ Raguel desired and adjured Thobie 
that he shold abyde with hym.’ This is the mean- 
ing of a. in the other places of the Bible where it 
is found (1 K 226 2 Ch 184%, Mt 26°, Mk 5’, Ac 
19%). RV gives ‘a.’ (for AV ‘charge,’ Heb. y3¥) 
at 27 3 5&* 84 and at 1 Th 5” (Gr. ¢vopxigw). 
Adjuration (not in AV) is found in RV at Lv 8 
(nbx, AV ‘swearing’) and Pr 20” (apn, AV 
*‘cursing’). See OATH. J. HASTINGS. 


ADLAI (“np, ’Adal), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 27”. 


ADMAH (npjy), ‘red lands,’ Gn 10” 14%, 
De 29%, Hos 11%—One of the cities of the 
Ciccar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed as over- 
thrown in the account of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is included in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. It might be the same as the city 
ADAM, which see. C. R. ConpER. 


ADMATHA (xo x, Est 1%), one of the wise men 
or counsellors of Ahasuerns. These seven royal 
advisers (cf. Ezr 74), who were granted admission 


to the king’s presence, and saw his face (cf. 2 K 


25'*), are pooers to be compared rather with the 
supreme Persian judges (Herod. ili. 31) than with 
the representatives of the six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo-Smerdis 
(Herod. iii. 84). The name is possibly Persian, 
admAta=‘ unrestrained.’ In the LXX only three 
names are given. H. A. WHITE. 


ADMINISTRATION in the general sense of ser- 
vice is now obsolete, But it is found 1 Co 12° ‘ there 
are differences of administrations’ (t.e. different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ministrations,’ 
the ltheims NT word). In 2 Co 94, though the Gr. 
is the same (daxovia, sing.), the meaning is not 
service generally, but the performance of service 
(RV ayain ‘ ministration’ from Geneva Bible). 

J. HASTINGS. 

MIRE, ADMIRATION.—These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including approbation. 2 Th 12° ‘When 
he shall come to glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired (RV ‘marvelled at’) in all them 
that believe’; Jude v.'* ‘having men’s persons in 
admiration’ (Gr. Oavudtorres wpoowra, ‘ show- 
ing respect of persons’); Rev 17° ‘When I saw 
her, I wondered with t a.’ (RV ‘with a great 
wonder’). Compare the version in metre of Ps 
105° ‘Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered— 


‘Think on the works that he hath done, 
Which admiration breed.’ 


ADNA ( i =e J. HASTINGS. : 
xyz ‘pleasure’).—1. A contemporary o 
who married a foreign wife (Ezr 10"). 2. 
The head of the priestly house of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 
(Neh 121), H. A. WHITE. 


ADNAH.—1. (nny) A Manassite officer of Saul 
who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12”). 2. 
(3332) An ofhver in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch 17%). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


parte succisa.’ These may 


ADO.—Mk 5° ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘Why make yea tumult?’). The older form is ut 
do, where ‘at’ is the prep. before the intin., found 
chiefly in northern Eng. and sup to come 
from the Scandinavian. ‘ We have other things 
at do,’ Towneley Mysteries, p. 181. ‘At do’ was 
contracted into ‘ado,’ and then looked upon as s 
subst. Cf. Shaks. Zam. of Shr. V. 1— 


* Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 


While throwing it out of Mk 5”, the RV i: troduces 
‘ado’ into Ac ‘Make ye no ado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves ’), for his life is in him,’ though 
the Gr. (@opuBeioGe) is the same in both places. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADONIBEZEK (p}3 ‘y1x).—The name as it stands 
in Jg 1°? must mean, Bezek (an otherwise un- 
known deity) ismy lord. The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. The chief of a Can. kinydom in 8. Pal., 
he was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
great toes cut off. His boast was that he had 
similarly treated seventy kings. The mutilation 
was intended, while preserving the captive as a 
trophy, to render him incapable of mischief. 
According to Plutarch (Life of Lys.), the Athenians 
decreed that every prisoner of war should lose his 
thumbs, so that while fit to row he should be unfit 
to handle s fe See is accused Oa adee 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating prisoners, ‘prima pedum 
be slanders, but they 
prove how conceivable such mutilation was even 
then, and what was ite object at all times. 

A. C. WELCH. 

ADONIJAH (*}*").—1. The name of the fourth 
son of David (2 8 34, 1 Ch 3%). After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally regarded himself as the heir to 
the throne. His expectation was doubtless shared 
by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
encouraged by his father. The situation had been 
altered, however, by the introduction of Bath- 
sheba into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. The influence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerous rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his knowledge 
that intrigues against his interests were being 
carried on in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
crown before his father’s death. The narrative 
(1 K 1] and 2) is from the same pen as the section 
in 2 S which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and is evidently the work of one who 

ad access to trustworthy sources of information. 
There are several features of resemblance be- 
tween the two narratives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled one another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristics (cf. 1 K 156 
with 2S 14" 15’). At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to be crowned with success. He 
attached to his cause such important and in- 
fluential supporters as Joab the commander-in- 
chief, and Abiathar the priest. In company with 
these and many members of the royal family and 
the king’s house, Adonijah held a great feast at 
En-Rogel, where the final arrangements were to be 
made for his coronation. But he had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspirators ere their plans were matured. Nathan 
the prophet seems to have occupied much the same 

sition at the court of David as Isaiah afterwards 
freld at that of Hezekiah. Seeing that not a 
moment was to be lost, Nathan hastened to Bath- 
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sheba, whoee fears he easily awakened by pointi 
out the danger to which her own life avatthat of 
Solomon would be ex if the attempt of 
Adonijah should su . Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon shonld succeed him on the thron 
immediately sought an interview with the 
ngs One informed him of what was transpiring 
at En-Rogel; while Nathan, in accordance with a 
rearranged Spa came in opportunely to confirm 
er story. @ propre course: played his } part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 K 1*) he 
expressed surprise that the king, if he had sanc- 
tioned the action of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and co ors into his contidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took Pe measures to 
secure the accession of the latter. At such a 
juncture the support of the royal rig was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalty was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gihon, and to have him 
anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the propoet: his commission was executed 
amidst the enthusiasm of the people, who rent the 
air with shoute of ‘God save King Solomon!’ The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at En-Rogel, causing astonishment, which 
passed into consternation when Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed him. The com- 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was 80 much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar. Solomon, however, to spare his 
life on condition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no ponspicnony wisdom in his attempt to 
seize the crown, his next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle, 


p hei Deus vult pene prius After the 
eath of his father he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in nearer Abishag the 
Shunammite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as advo- 
cate for him in this delicate matter he chose 
Bathsheba! Noone who is acquainted with the 
notions of Eastern courts can wonder at the 
resentment of Solomon, or that he construed this 
uest as an act of treason. Considering the re- 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
taking her for his wife still asserted his mght to 
the crown. (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 § 3’, and of Absalom in 2 S 16%.) 
Speedily was sentence pronounced, ‘ Adonijah hath 
A are this word against his own life; surely he 
be put to death this day’; and the sentence 

mee cnmoceteny executed by the captain of the 


guard. 

2. One of the Levites who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in 
the cities of Judah (2 Ch 175), 8. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10"). Same as Adonikam (Ezr 24 84, Neh 7°). 


J. A. SELBIE. 
ADONIKAM (07x44 ‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
23 83, Neh 7!8, 1 Es 5 8%, The head of a Jewish 


family after the Exile; in Neh 10'° maontee: 
H. A. WHITE. 


ADONIRAM, ADORAM (o7 3x, Oy1x).—The latter 
name occurs 2 § 20™, 1 K 12%, and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX supports this 
view, i 5 *"Adwr 28 20™*,1 K 4° 5" (Heb. 
pvste), 1 K 12% (B Apap, A ’Adwoipau), and in the 

el 2 Ch 10 ’Adwrepay (Heb. of17, Hadoram). 
was ‘over the levy,’ that is, he superintended 
the levies employed in the public works during the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isr. when sent to 
them by Rehoboam (1 K 12'*). 


J. F. STENNING. 

ADONIS.—Strictly not a name buta title, jy 
"Adén, ‘Lord,’ of the god Tammuz (which see). 
Is 17° RVm ‘plantings of Adonis (OGL "YE 
nit'é na‘amdntm, text B saperestbe plants’) and the 
setting of ‘vine slips of a stranger’ (strange god), 
is mentioned as the result of having ‘forgotten 
the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lagarde, 
Cheyne. With ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ cf. the Gr. 
"AddrSos xijroe reas 5 aboiar 3 ae reared in pota 
or baskets (Plato, Phedr. B), and offe to 
Aphrodite as emblems of her lover’s beauty and 
early death (Theocr. 15. 113). 

The meaning of na‘amdntm is, however, doubtful. 
Na‘aman is y the name of a god ; cf. the name 
of the Syrian pein (2 K 5"), and Ar. Nu'mé&n, 
a king’s name (Tebrtzt’s scholia to Hamdsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr Na‘amén. Lagarde 
(Sem. i. 82) quotes Arab. name of the red anemone, 
Shaka’iku-n-Nu' man laining as ‘the wound 
of Adonis’; but see Wellhausen, Skizgen, iii. p. 7. 

C. F. BURNEY. 

ADONI-ZEDEK (psy ‘su ‘ Lord of righteousness,’ 
AV Adoni-zedec) g of Jerusalem at the time 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeonites had succeeded in 
making a | e with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who apper to Joshua for 
help. By arapid night march from Gilgal, Joshua 
came unex VY upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed em [JOSHUA, BETH-HORON]. 
Adoni-zedek and his associates songht refuge in a 
cave at Makkedah, but were tuken and brought 
before Joshua. The Heb. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. The 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up unti 
the evening, when ap ba taken down and flung 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was filled up with great stones 
(Jos 10-77), In Jos 10% LXX reads ‘AdwBdtex, 
and some have identified the latter with Adonibezek 
of JE 1°, (See Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 307; Budde, 
Richt. u. Sam. 63f.; Wellh. Binlest.* [Bleek] 182.) 

R. M. Boyp. 


ADOPTION (vloSecla) is a word used by St. 
Paul to uecenete the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on His people. While Jesus Himself and 
the New Testament writers all spcak frequently 
and em Scared f our blessings and duties as sons 
or children of God, no other of them employs this 
eo term, which occurs in five places in the 

pistles of St. Paul (Gal 4°, Ro 8% * 94, Eph 1). 
It seems to express & distinct and definite iden 
in that apostle’s mind; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technical term for an act that 
had specific legal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in a very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically despotic; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of , OF 
had families of their own, but while the father 
lived could only be terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold a oe The baat Brehly Siceceie 

to) was applied to a process of thi » whether 
ape pasted with his son, or his slave, or his 
Hence a man could not be transferred 

m one family to another, or put into the position 
of ason to ny Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, which was a quasi sale by his natural 
father, and buying out by the person who adopted 
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him. If he was not in the power of a natural 
father, but independent (eus juris), as, ¢.g., if his 
father were dead, then he could only be put in the 
place of son to another by a solemn act of the 
sovereign people assembled in their religious 
capacity (comitia curiata). For each family had 
its own religious rites, and he must be freed by 
public authority from the obligation to fulfil those 
of one, and en bound to observe those of 
another. That transaction was, however, properly 
called arrogatio, while adoptio strictly denoted the 
taking, by one man, of a son of another to be his 
Tecislasioe. ind e> be torlasle atieted by wit 

islation, y at wit- 
nesses ; and in old form one struck a pair of scales 
with a piece of copper as an emblem of the 

imitive B ape of sale. Adoption, when thus 
egall ormed, put a man in eve ohn) ad pr 
the position of a son ty Wirth of hia whe had 
adopted him, so that he possessed the same rights 
and owed the same obligations. 

No such legal and complete transference of filial 
Frights and duties seems to have existed in the law 

; though there may have been many cases 
of the informal adoption known among us, as when 
Mordecai took the orphan Esther, his uncle’s 
daughter, to be his (Est 2"). The failure of heirs 
was provided for by the levirate law. 

Now, since St. Paul represents the Christian’s 
adoption as carrying with it certain definite privi- 
leges which would not be involved in such an act 
as ecai’s, and since he may well have been 
acquainted with the Roman practice in this matter, 
it seems probable that he may have had it in view. 
(See Dr. W. E. Ball in Contemp. Rev., Aug. 1891). 

The earliest instance of his use of the word is in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, in a passage in which 
several names of human relations are used to illus- 
trate those between God and man, and where the 
apostle expressly says, ‘I speak after the manner 
of men’ (3%), s.¢. I use a human analogy to make 
my argument plain. The term that he first 
employs after this remark is that rendered 
covenant, or testament (3:a@4xy), here probably 
in the general sense of disposition, without 
emphasis on the peculiarities either of a covenant 
or of a testament. In virtue of this disposition, 
which was one of promise, given to Abraham and 
his seed, the blessing comes to all who are united 
to Christ by faith; for the promise, St. Paul 
argues, was not to the ee descendants of the 

triarch as a multitude, but to a unity, the one 

essiah, who was to gather all nations to Himself. 
According to this disposition of God, believers are 
sons and heirs (3% *). But before their faith 
in Christ they were kept in ward under the law, 
which was not intended to add a condition to the 
‘ covenant of promise, but to bring their latent sin toa 
head in ions (3'*), so that they might not 
seek to be justified by works, but io lap accept the 
bleasing as of God’s grace through Christ, who 
became a curse for us that He might redeem us from 
the curse of the law (3'* 4), This seems to be 
clearly the general line of the argument. But the 
position of men under the law appears to be repre- 
sented by St. Paul in two different ways, sometimes 
as bond-servants under the curse (3!% 18 47-6), and 
sometimes as children under age (4'*). The ex- 
planation of this may be found in the consideration 
that St. Paul never meant to deny that Abraham, 
David, and other believers in OT times were 
really justified (see Ro 4!*); while as many as 
were of the works of the law were under the curse. 
The former were like children under age, not yet 


enjoying the full privileges of sonship; the latter 
were e bond-servants. To both alike the 
blessing ht by Christ in the fulness of the 
time is called adoption ‘Gal 4°), and this seems to 


indicate that St. Paul holds the sonship, of which 
he is speaking, to be founded on the covenant 

romise of , and not on the natural relation to 

od of all men assuch. We must not therefore lower 
the meaning of adoption, in his mind, to the confer- 
ing of the full privileges of sons on those who are 
children bybirth. It is,as the whole context shows, 
& position bestowed by a disposition or covenant of 
God, and through a redemption by Christ. This 
probably led St. Paul to the use of the word ; for 
ae Heitor be pone nce effected b m= jeeet ae 
which involved a guast buying-out. He ain 
re it as like the adoption of Roman law J 
this, that it gives not merely paternal care, but the 
complete rightae of sonship, the gift of the Spirit of 
God’s Son, and the inheritance. No doubt this 
legal analogy may be pressed too far; and St. Paul 
plainly indicates that what he means is really 
somethi deeper; for it is founded upon a 
spiritual union to God’s Son, which is described 
as ‘putting on Christ’ (3*"); so that our adoption 
is not a mere formal or legal act, though it may be 
compared to such in respect of its authoritative and 
abiding nature. 

Some theologians of different schools (e.g. 
Turretin, Schleiermacher) have inferred from the 
connexion between redemption and adoption, in 
Gal 4°, that adoption is the positive part of the 
complete blessing of justification, of which re- 
demption or forgiveness is the negative part. But 
this is a ve recarious inference; and the two 
terms are so different in their meaning, that it is 
far more probable that St. Paul meant by adoption 
a blessing distinct from our having with God 
and access into His favour, which he describes in 
Ro 5& as the positive fruits of our justification. 
These blessings, indeed, cannot be separated in 
reality; they are only different aspects of the one 
great gift of life in Christ; but in order to 
understand clearly the evangelical doctrine of the 
NT, it is necessary to look at them separately. 

The next place where St. Paul speaks about 
adoption is in Ro 8%, Here he is speaking of 
the believer’s new walk of holiness, and he has 
said, ‘If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live’ iu). In proof of this he 
asserts that ‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God’ (8'‘) ; and then he proves 
this in turn by saying, ‘ Ye received not the (or, a) 

irit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.’ The line of reasoning is the same as in 
Galatians, but put in the inverse order. The pro- 
mise of life is proved by the fact of our being 
sons of God; and that, again, because the spirit that 
He has given us is that of adoption, enabling us to 
address as our Father, and so (8°) witnessing 
with our spirit that we are children of God. In 
this possibly there may be some allusion to the 
witnesses which were necessary to the solemn act 
of adoption according to Roman law and custom. 
Then, as in the earlier Epistle, it is stated that this 
adoption carries with it all the rights of true son- 
ship, ‘ If children, then heirs,’ etc. (87). St. Paul 
next pro to contrast this glorious prospect 
with the present sufferings of the people of God. 
These sufferings are shared by all creation; and 
the deliverance is to be at the revealing of the sona 
of God (8%), when creation iteelf shall share the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God (8”). So in 
8* he says, ‘we wait for our adoption, the 
redemption of our body.’ It is the resurrection 
of life at the coming of the Lord that is un. 
doubtedly meant; and that is called here the 
adoption, because it will be the full revelation of 
our sonship. Now are we sons of God, as St. John 
puts it; but the world knoweth us not, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when it shall 
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appear, we shall be like Him (1 Jn 3'*), Another 
striking parallel is to be found in our Lord’s words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (20%), of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
from the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a thing perfect here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. Paul speaks of adoption. It belongs to 
the believer really and certainly now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Ro & St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption’ 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
enumerates. is isin accordance with the fact 
that the nation as a whole is called in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it His 
children, sons and daughters. The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not pad bp physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in 97°, St. Paul teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, 4.¢., 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not mor amends to suppose that St. 

aul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinct 
from the Christian one; it is, indeed, an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justification, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Paul uses the term 
adoption is Eph 1°, where he says that God 
eternally foreordained believers unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal purpose, in accordance with 
which God does all His works in time, and corre- 
sponds to what he had said in Ro 8”, that ‘whom 

e foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren.’ e conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness ; 
but the ultimate end is stated to be that there 
might be pany een of Christ, among whom 
He is the firstborn. Our Lord, according to St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God’s Son, His own 
shack D, bexouen before all creation (Col 1), 
and the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and porte Hen with Him, though He has 
ever and in all things the pre-eminence as Son of 
God from eternity, by nature and not merely by 


race. 
. For a fuller account of the Biblical doctrine of 
Divine Sonship, see GOD, SONS OF ; CHILDREN OF. 


LrrgzaTors.—Comm. on the Pauline . by Calvin, Meyer 
Alford, Ellicott, sr ge Sanday-H ; works on NT 
Theology by Schmid, Weise, Beyschlag, Bovon; studies in 
Pauline Theology by Pfleiderer, Sabatier, Bruce. (See Lit. 
under Gop, Sos or ; CHILDREX OF.) 

J.S. CANDLISH. 


ADORA ("Adwp4) in Idumeea (.4né. XI. ix. 1), 
noticed in 1 Mac 13". The same as Adoraim. 


ADORAIM (ortry), 2 Ch 11°.—A city of Judah 
fortified by Rehoboam on the S. W. of his mountain 
kingdom, now Dira, at the edge of the moun- 
tains W. of Hebron—a small village. SWP vol. 
iti. sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


ADORAM.—See ADONIRAM. 


ADORATION.—Under this term may be con- 
veniently considered certain phases of worship. 
The word iteelf does not occur either in AV or RY. 
but Loth the disposition of mind and heart, and 
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the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant illus 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
—namely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred presence, or, more commonly, to kiss it 
and then wave it towards the statue of the god,— 
the term itself is often supposed to be derived 
(admoventes oribus suis dexteram, Apul. Met. iv. 
28; cf. Pliny, NH xxviii. 5; Min. Felix, Oct. ii.). 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain other gestures, was, among the Romans, the 
special meaning of to as distinguished from 
oratw or prayer. It was, in pa eee expressive 
of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
317, possi ly also in 1 K 198%, Ps 2% Hos 133. 
Adorare is however a compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘to address,’ then, ‘to entreat, to supplicate,’ 
and, finally, ‘to worship.” That A. should embrace 
at once a range of feelings and a series of acte is 
explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most intense feelings are hea 
those which act or gesture expresses better t 
words. It is only, therefore, toa limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in lan of the most general and least 
objective kind. A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
loftiest thoughts and realisations of God. Before 
His perfections the soul abases itself; it seeks to 
get beyond earth and earthly things and to enter 
into His nearer presence. A. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion ; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on huly 
ground. Its appropriate expressions are therefore 
those which convey the feeling most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standarc 
they might be e proneuee meaningless. We dis- 
tinguish gene between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end,—from confeasion, supplication, thanks- 
giving. Hymns and Prayers of A. set forth the 
inajesty, purity, and holiness of God, His ineffable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘lost in wonder, love, 
and praise.’ In the Psalms, nature in all its 
departments is heey, called upon to praise 
and glorify God. St. Paul, eonant up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether he was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un- 
speakable words, is an example of that self- 
abandonment of devotion which is implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a similar meaning 
attaches to the statement of St. John, that he was 
‘in the spirit’ on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels ed upon to bless the Lord, but A. is 
represented as the essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is 6 a scene of heavenly A. is depicted; and 
similar scenes are set forth in the Bk of Rev 
(4°12 68-14 71-13), A. is here distinguished from 
service, as something even more truly funda- 
mental, even that from which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Him only perfection dwells, and He only must be 
the supreme object of love and reverence. Ilis 
worship must be spiritual (Jn 4*), and such wor- 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idolatry. Christ is adored because ‘God was in 
Him’ (2 Co 5"), and because God ‘hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself glorified when the 
cones is made that ‘Christ is Lord’ (Ph 


As regards the attitudes and acta expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
feeling experienced, and varied therefore with the 
kinds and de of emotion indicated. Humilit 
was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body; sub- 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downcast eyes; wonder and ares Oy the uplifted 
hands with turned outwards; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and aris outstretched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands or 
meeting palms. Among the Hebrews, standing 
was the more usual attitude in public prayer, as it 


is among the Jews to this rine it indicates, per- 
haps, more a consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment than kneeling (cf. 


the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican), 
which therefore was more appropriate to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi- 
cation of the temple (1 K 8, 2 Ch ty Ezra (Ezr 
9°) and Daniel (Dn 6%) likewise fell upon their 
knees; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that the spectators were 
overlooking or assisting at an act of private 
devotion, than that they were taking part in public 
or common prayer. In one instance (2 8 7%=1 Ch 
17%) we read of sitting as an attitude of prayer; 
but this probably is a form of kneeling, the 
body being thrown back so as to rest upon 
the heels, as in other casese(l] K 18*) it was 
thrown forward until the head was placed between 
the knees. To fall at the feet of a person 
(xpooxtrynois) was an act of oe Eel 
generally accompanying supplication ( P 

47", Est 3°, Mt 28°, tn: 5”, Lk 8, Jn 11%). Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Roman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to receive it from Cornelius, in whom 
it indicated a misapprehension as to the quality of 
the a e. Of hands lifted to heaven we in 
Is 1%, 1 Ti 2. The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have seen, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were commanded to remove their sandals 
(Ex 3°, Jos 5%), because the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
instances it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expremed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. STEWART. 


ADORNING (mod. adornment) occurs in 1 P 3° 
* Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 
the hair.’ The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Ch. (1669): ‘ Her prankings and 
adornings’ (Oz/f. Dicé.). J. HASTINGS. 


ADRAMMELECH (377rx).—1. A. and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the colonists, 
brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt their 
children in the fire (2 K 17%). Adrammelech has 
been identified with a deity frequently mentioned in 

yrian records whose name is written sh 
cally AN. BAR. and AN. NIN. IB. This name has 
been conjecturally read ‘ Adar’; and if this con- 
jecture be right, ‘Adar’ may be identified with 
‘“Adrammelech’ (te. ‘Adar-prince’ or ‘ Adar- 
Molech’). ‘ Adar’ is a name of Accadian origin, 
signifying ‘Father of decision’ (or judgment). 
‘Adar’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, KAT?, on 2 K 17#), 

2. (2K 19°’, Is 37) mentioned with Sharezer as one 
of the murderers of Sennacherib. In Is (d.c.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (/.c.) the two murderers 
are deacribed as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his suns.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 
‘On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen- 
nacherib, king of ia, was killed by his son 
(sing.)in an insurrection.’ (See E. Schrader, Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, vol. ii. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns in Zzpository Times, vol. vii. EF 238 f., and 
p- 360. W. E. BARNES. 


ADRIA 


ADRAMYTTIUM (‘Adpautrrioy) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Rom. province 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the Sinus 
Adramyttenus. The population and the name 
were moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
It must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Rom. province, 
Adramyttium was selected as the metropolis of 
the N.W. district of Asia, where the assizes 
(conventus) of that whole district were held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along the coaste 
of Asia and as far as Syria (Ac 87) and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NA xiii. 2. 5). Its 
importance as a trading centre is shown by its 
being one of the cities where cistophori, the t 
commercial coinage of the east, were struck be- 
tween 133 and 67 8B.c. It sutfered preatly during 
the Mithridatic wars, and rather declined in im- 
portance; but, even as late as the 3rd cent., 
under Caracalla, it still ranked sufficiently high to 
strike alliance coins with Ephesus (implying cer- 
tain reciprocal rights in respect of religious festi- 
vals and games). W. M. RAMSAY. 


ADRIA (Ac 27”, RV Sea of Adria).—The sea 
‘amidst’ which the ship carrying St. Paul war 
driven during fourteen sar te before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing rete, the voyagers en- 
countered a violent ‘north-easter’ ( Eura- 
guilo), before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (RV Cauda, now Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
quicksands (RV Syrtis) dreaded by the mariner 
on the African coast; but eventually, on the four- 
teenth day, descried land, where they ran the shi 
aground on an island called Melita. The sea whic 
they traversed is termed 6 "Adplas. Three questions 
arise—(1) as to the form, (2) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

1. WH prefer the aspirated form ‘Adplas; but 
while both forms occur in ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-Wiss. RE s.v.), our choice 
must depend on the probable derivation of the 
name. 

2. There were two towns of similar name—Atria 
or Hadria, in Picenum (now Afrt), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
earougs its port of Matrinum), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial importance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. 1), and Pliny 
(HN iii. 120). his town, still called Adria, is 
described by Livy and others as a Tuscan settle- 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1. 9) as of Gr. origin; and its 
earlyrelationswith Greece are (as Mommsen, in C/L 
v. 1. p. 220, points out) yet more certainly attested by 
pete vases of Gr. style found in no small num- 

there, but not elsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are inscribed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is represented by A, 
not by H, and Mommeen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Atria. 

3. As Adrias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again been confined, of the 
branch of the sea between Italy and Illyria, it was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its Illyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Bryant (Diss. on the wind Euroclydon), 
Macknight, and others adopted this view, which 
some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
Scaliger had pronounced it ridiculous and hardly 
worth refuting. Its chief champion is W. Falconer, 
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whose Dissert::tion on St. Paul's Voyage, published 
in 18:7, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew, 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional notes 
controverting (though with little real success) the 
argumente of Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in support 
of the tradition which Malta as the scene 
of shipwreck, and takes Adrias in the wider sense 
of the waters between Crete and Sicily (Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1848). The history of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Partach in Pauly-Wiss. ¢.v., and by Miiller in 
his ed. of Strabo, pp. 328, 335, 338. At first the 
name atrictly belonged to the inner portion 
adjoining the mouths of the Po and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Ionian Sea. But these names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins—the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘the 
Adrias,’ the outer the Ionian Sea. Strabo expressly 
recognises this distinction, but indicates that 
Adrias had now become the name for the whole (ii. 
123, vii. 187). But while Adrias comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in ite turn 
obtained an extension to the sea lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (ii. 123), and the name Adrias now 
received a corresponding, but even greater, exten- 
sion. A very clear light is thrown on the range or 
connotation of ‘the Adrias,’ as used in Acts, by 
the statements of harps ORlary flourished (not 
‘immediately,’ as Smith said (p. 127), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Luke (he was alive 
160 A.D.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some consider- 
able time, in order to find a place in such a work. 
Ptoleiny places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
‘iii. 4), to the south of Achaia (iii. 14), to the west 
and south of the Peloponnesus (iii. 16), and to the 
west of Crete (iii. 15), thus giving to it precisely 
the extent which Strabo assigns to the Sicilian 
Sea. We meet the same wider range in earlier as 
well as later writers. The only argument of 
weight adduced by Judge Falconer in opposition to 
the case thus established, is that elsewhere (iv. 3) 
Ptolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African 
which houtids Sicily on the south. But it is too 
much to construe this as though Ptolemy ‘dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally exci the island from 
all seas but that of Africa.’ The alleged ‘exclusion’ 
is a mere inference by Falconer from the ‘inclusion’; 
not at all n where Melita, lying between 
the two seas call 
easily be associated with either. At any rate, the 
main question concerns not the mere geographical 
assignation of Melita as such, but the meaning to 
be attached to ‘the Adrias’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its voyage. And here most 
commentators agree in holding that, in accordance 
with the current usage of the time when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applied to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

ADRIEL (5xny).—Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholah in the Jordan Valley, about 10 miles 
8S. of Bethshean. He married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Goliath (1 8 18"). Michal 
(2 8 21°) is a mistake for Merab. 


J. F. STENNING. 
ADUEL (’Aaoujr, Heb. dxnx, yr. Seerise), one of 
the ancestors of Tobit, To 1. variant form of 
bynw, 1 Ch 4, J. T. MARSHALL. 
ADULLAM (oy) now ‘fd.’el-ma’ ‘Feast of 
water,’ or ‘/d-’el-mtyeh ‘ Feast of the hundred’ 


African and Sicilian, might | b 


ADVENTURE 


see Clarmont-Ganneau and Conder in PEF Mere 
361-67 Pied 7 ft Pe 276 rad che 
r. p. 229), in the v re) » is uent 
meters to in the OT. "Tt was a city of thy 
Canaanites (Gn 38'), in the district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conquest (J os 12%), 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11’), and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (15). After the 
Captivit it was re peopee by the Jews (Neh 
11”), and continued to & pa of importance 
under the Maccabees (2 Mac 12"). 
The Cave of Adullam, famous through ite associa- 
tion with the early history of David, bas usually 
been sup to have had no connexion with the 
city of that name, and has been located by tradi- 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
Khareitun, about six miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion that an entirely suitable site for it 
can be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no reason for separating the two. Half- 
way between Shochoh and Keilah, and 10 miles 
north-west of Hebron, some caves have been found, 
the position of which suite all we are told about 
David's stronghold, and which are at once central 
and defensible. Itmay be ee as practically 
settled that the Cave of Ad was not far from 
where David had his encounter with Goliath. 
Adullamite (yw, ‘native of Adullam’) is appice 
to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 38?). t the 
time of the conquest Adullam was a royal city» 
and if it was so in Hirah’s time, he was probably 
king. W. Mule. 


ADULTERY.—See CRIMES, and MARRIAGE. 


ADUMMIM, THE ASCENT OF (o'7% NoyD), Jos 
18’ 18”, forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass in 
which the road ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
Its name, Jal‘at ed-Dumm, is still the same—‘ the 
ascent of blood’ or ‘red,’ and is most probably due 
to the red marl which is so distinctive a feature of 
the In this pass, notorious for robberies and 
murders, is the traditional ‘inn’ of Lk 10*, and 
near by the Chastel Rouge or Citerne Rouge, built 
by the crusaders for protection of pues from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. HENDERSON. 


ADYANTAGE.—This is one of our numerous mis- 
a Eng. words. It comes fromavant, ‘before,’ with 

e suffix age. Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep. ad (though the misspelling is found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
ut superiority. In this sense it is found in 
Ro 3! ‘What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
24 to which RV adds 2 Co 7? 12-4, In Job 
35°, Jude v."* ‘a.’ should be ‘ profit.” And so the 
verb ‘to advantage,’ now obsolete, which is found 
in Lk 9”, 1 Co 15" ‘what advantageth it me?’ 
is rightly turned into ‘ profit’ in RV. 


J. HASTINGS. 
ADYENT.—See PAROUSIA. 


ADYENTURE, now obs. asa verb, is found Dt 28” 
‘The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (intrans.=venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness’; Jg 9!" ‘For my father fought for 
you, and aé (transit. = risked) his life’; Ac 19°! 
‘desiring him that he would not a. himself (Soiva 
éavréy, ‘give himself’) into the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Jwo G. of Ver. III. i. 120— 


® Leander would adventure It’; 


and for the intrans. use Rom. and Jul. V. til 1l-- 


*] am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventur.’ 


ADVERSARY 


*At all adventure’ occurs Wis 2 ‘we are born 
at all a.’ (atrocxediws, RV ‘by mere chance’) and 
*at all adventures,’ Ly 262 m (p, in the usual 
phrase oy “Ip xg). Cf. T. Wilson (1553): ‘ which 
showte (shoot) . . . at all aventures hittie missie.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
ADYERSARY. — Besides the general sense of 
opponent, a. occurs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law (dyridixos), Lk 12% ‘When thou 
t with thine adversary to the magistrate’; 
t 5* Lk 18°. In the foll. passages it is used as 
the tr. of Heb. joe Sadtdn, Nu 22%, 1 S 294, 28 19%, 
1K 541), Cf. 1 P 5* ‘your a. (Gr. dyridcxos) 
‘the devil.” See SATAN. J. HASTINGS. 


ADYERTISE, ‘to give notice,’ ‘inform,’ Nu 24" 
*I will a. thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days’; and Ru 4¢ ‘I thought 
to a. thee’ (RV ‘disclose it unto thee’). In the 
last the Heb. is ‘ uncover the ear’ (jJk 799). 
See Ear. Advertisement, in the sense of precept, 
admonition, occurs in the heading of Sir 20. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADYICE, ADYISE, ADYISEMENT.—‘To take 
advice’ in mod. Eng. is to consult with another 
and receive his opinion. But in Jg 19” and 
2 Ch 25” ‘to take a.’ means to consult with 


oneself and give an opinion; Jg 19” ‘consider of 
it, take a. ( ‘take counsel and speak.’ So 
Shaks. 2 Henry VI. IL. ii. 67— 


* And that’s not suddenly to be H 
Aad tela po eudenty to be perio’ 
Advise in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with on , is found 
twice, 2S 244 ‘now a. (RV ‘advise thee’) and 
see what answer I shall return to him that sent 
me,’ and 1 Ch 21% (RV ‘consider’). ‘Well 
edvised’ in Pr 13, ‘but with the well advised is 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted 
advice, but those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, Essays, ‘Let him be . . . advised in 
his answers.’ Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Ch 12 ‘the lords of the Philistines, upon a. 
(t.e. after deliberation) sent him away’; 2 Mac 14” 
‘When they had taken long a. pereupon ry. 
‘when these proposals had been long considered ’) 
. HASTINGS. 
ADYOCATE (sapdxdyros), only 1 Jn 2). See 
SPIRIT, HOLY. 


Rb congo (B a oe 1 are — One of 
those who agreed ut away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The correspandit natie in Ezr 10" is 
Elijah (mx, "H\la). The form in 1 Es is a corrup- 
tion of the Gr. (HAI& read as SHAIAS), and has no 
Heb. equivalent. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ZENEAS (Alvéas) is the name of a paralytic at 
Lydda who was cured by Peter (Ac 9**). We 
find the name used of a Jew in Jos. Ant. XIV. 
x. 22. A. C. HEADLAM. 


ZENON (Alvis, “eprings’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3* as near to Salem (which see). As the 
name ‘springs’ is common, its locality must be 
fixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 

lace Acnon 8 miles south of Scythopolis, now 

eisan ; and the name SAlim is said to attach toa 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Beisan, while 
th uarters of a mile south of it are seven springs. 
‘Rivulete also wind about in all directions. ... 
I have found few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, ‘‘ Here is much water”’ (Van de 
Velde, ii. p. 345, ete.). The chief difficulty in the 
acceptance of this identification is the naming of 
Salem (Jn 3*) as a well-known town, suggesting 
the well-known Salim, east of Shechem. nder 


AFFLICTION 40 


has Hager out ‘Ainfin, bearing the name, situated 
in the W&dy Ffr’ah. ‘Here was once a large 
village, now completely overthrown. A _ great 
num of rock-cut cisterns are observed on the 
site’ (Survey Memoirs, ii. p. 234). A little to the 
south of ‘Ainfin is a succession of springs with flat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
ther by the bank of the copious perennial] stream 
shaded bY oleanders. Here were ‘many waters’ 
(Jn 3% RVm). It is accessible by roads from 
all quarters, and is situated by one of the main 
roads from Jerus. to Galilee, the road passin; 
Jacob’s Well (Jn 4°) which our Lord may have 
taken to meet the Baptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandings and jealousies of his disciples. 
For a full description, see Conder’s ZJent Work, ii. 
p. 57, 58. The distance is about 7 miles from 
im, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but there is no nearer town of 
importance by which to describe its situation. 
A. HENDERSON. 
JESORA (Alcwpd), Jth 44 (AV Esora).— A 
Samaritan town noticed with Bethhoron, Jericho, 
and Salem (Salim). Possibly ’Astreh, N.E. of 
Shechem (SWP vol. ii. sh. xi.). C. R. CONDER. 


AFFECT, AFFECTION.—In ite literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect occurs once, La 3°! ‘mine eye 
affecteth mine heart.’ In Sir 134 the meaning is 
to aspire, ‘Affect not to be made equal unto 
him in talk.’ ides these, observe Gal 427-8, 
where the meaning is to have affection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4” ‘They zealously a. yun but 
not well (Gr. {rolow duds od xcadas, RV ‘They 

ously seek you in no way’); yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might a. them’ (R 
‘seek them’). Cf. Bingham, h. ‘ Alwaies 
soure and cruell, so that Souldiers affected him as 
children doe their Schoolemaster.’ Besides these, 
a. occurs only Ac 147 ‘made them evil a%’ (xaxéw) : 
2 Mac 4 ‘not well a%’ (dAAérpos), RV ‘ill a%.’) ; 
13% ‘well a!’ (edzerjs). Affection in old Eng. 


is any bent or disposition of the mind, good 
or , as Col 3? ‘set your a. (Gr. pata RV 


‘set your mind’) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
wd6os and the like, some adj. is added, as Col 3° 
‘inordinate a.’ (Gr. wdécs, RV ‘passion’); Ro 
1" ‘without natural a.’ (Gr. os). Butin the 
plu. affections means passions, as Gal 5™ ‘the flesh 
with the a. (Gr. rd@nya, RV ‘ passions’) and lusts’ ; 
Ro 1% ‘God gave them up unto vile a.’ (Gr. rdén 
driwlas, RV ‘vile passions’). Cf. the difference 
between ‘passion’ and i cogent RV gives ‘affec- 
tions’ in a good (#.e. the mod.) sense at 2 Co 6"! 
(AV ‘ bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
the neutral sense of ‘di ? in Ro 12” ‘kindly 
&. aan sees » RV ‘tenderly a.’) one to another.’ 
Cf. er, Abel Red. ‘He (Luther) was very lovingly 
affectioned towards his children.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AFFINITY.—In 1 K 3! ‘Solomon made a. with 
Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18! ‘Jehoshaphat ... joined a. 
with Ahab’; and Ezr 9* ‘Should we . . . join in 
a. with the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
the special sense of relationship by marriage, being 
distinguished from consanguinity or relationship 
by blood. Cf. Selden, Laws of aeg. 10'0). ‘Many 
that by a. and consanguinity were me English- 
men.’ See MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


AFFLICTION is now used ante bese raly | the 
state of being afflicted, misery. Ex 3? ‘I have 
8 seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
But it is also in the Bible used actively, as 1 K 
2277 ‘feed him with bread of a. and with water of 
a., until I come in peace’ (t.¢. bread and water that 
will afflict him). Cf. More, ‘Let him . . . purge 
the spirit by the a. of the flesh.’ J HASTINGS. 


40 AFFRAY 


AGAIN 


APFRAY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


AFORE and ite compounds.—Afore= before, is 
used as prep. Is 18° ‘afore the harvest’; as adj. 
2 Es 5" ‘the night a.’; and as adv. Ro 1? ‘ whic 
he had promised afore.’ Aforehand as adv. = 


beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk 14® ‘She is | suffered 


come a. to anoint my body’; and Jth7!. Afore- 
romised is now found 2 Co 9 RV ‘your a. 
unty’ (xpoerryyeAuévos). Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 4* 14°, Aforetime=formerly, as Dn 6'° 
‘(Daniel) prayed . . . as he did a.’ Aforetime ia 
happily introduced by RV at Dt 2! 322, Jog 418, 
1 © Jn 9 Ro 3% Eph 2*4, Col 37, Tit 3', 
Philem v.", 1 P 3°, for various AV expressions, 
generally as tr. of 0°97 or rére. The a in these 
words is a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
anoron. See A. J. HASTINGS. 


AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compar. of af, Lat. ab, Gr. dé, Skr. dpa, with 
compar. su -ter, like -ther in “either,” ete.= 
farther off.’ — MURRAY) is found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., pre +» and 
conj., both of place and of time. The only 
examples demanding attention are: 1. some pas- 
sages where after means ‘according to,’ as in Gn 
1% ‘And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness’; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is xard), Ro 2° ‘after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7® ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
11” ‘That which I speak, I speak it not after the 
Lord’; Eph 4% ‘ The new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness’; 2 P 3 ‘Scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts’; Gal 4% ‘he who 
was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh’; 
Tit 1! ‘the acknowledging of the trath which 
is after (RV ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
He 4" (where Gr. is é») ‘lest any man fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the same example of unbelief.’ 
2. Where after means ‘in proportion to’: Ps 28¢ 
‘give them after the work of their hands’; Ps 
oo (Pr. Bk.) ‘Comfort us again now after the 
time that Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 5]! (Pr. 
Bk.) Cf. Litany, ‘ Deal not with us after our sins,’ 
and Wyclif’s tr. of Mt 16%" ‘He schal yelde to 
every man after his works.’ 3. Where after is 

for afterwards, as 1 K 17% ‘Make me thereof 

a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and after 

ae ‘afterward ’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
He 118, 2 P &. 

. Afterward is the older form; when the AV was 
made, ‘afterwards’ was coming into use. Skeat 
says he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (but O2f. Dict. gives one 
1300, and one 1375). AV (Camb. ed.) ifas afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. . HASTINGS. 


AGABUS ("Ayafos, of uncertain derivation; 
provaly from either 339 ‘a locust,’ Ezr 2@, or 
334 ‘to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru- 

em, Ao 117-8 211411), Though the prophets 
were not essentially predicters of the future, the 
case of Agabus shows that their functions some- 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.D. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘over all the world’ in the days of Claudius. Only 

famines are known in this reign, though some 
were 80 severe as necessarily to affect indirectly 
the entire eure (Suet. Claud. xviii. ; Tac. Ann. 
xii. 43; Euseb. Chron. Arm., ed. Schine, ii. 252 
et al.). Both Suetonius and Eusebius date a 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, A.D. 45; 
and since Judea as well as Greece suffered, it is 
probably this to which Agabus referred. Josephus 
epeaks of its severity, and of means taken for its 
relief (Ané. Il. xv. 3, XX. ii. 6 and v. 2). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (A.D. 59) followed the OT 


method of symboliam, and has a close paralle) in 
Jn 21%, He foretold to St. Paul his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is known concerning 
Agabus, though there are traditions that he was 
one of the seventy paar) en of Christ, and that he 
martyrdom at Antioch. 


AGAG (374, Nu 247 a3 ‘violent ( "Asay read 
» Nu 247 a8 ‘violent (?)’ 5 
‘aigpleasaie A king of the ore eg con- 
quered by Saul and, contrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, but put to death by Samuel (1 8S 15). 
From the way in which the name is used by Balaam 
(Nu 24”), it seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, but, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
kings,—perhaps by the king of that nation which 
stood at the head of the confederacy. Kneucker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, insist 
upon taking it as a nal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Nu 24’ a reminiscence of the 
story from Saul’s time. J. MACPHERSON. 


AGAGITE (‘3%).—A term of reproach used to 
designate Haman, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus (Est 3-3 859%), In 
Josephus’ version of the story (Ant. XL vi. 5) aman 
aoe pg as ‘by ives an Sapp pa n Est 7 
ins of Agagite the LXX reads Bovyaioy, an 
in 9% § Maxedur, while in the other 
simply the name Haman occurs. Thus in the 
LXX the word Agagite does not occur. Some 
have argued (¢g. Bertheau in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that it meant 
Amalekite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Haman had any 
genealogical connexion with Amalek. The pro- 
motion of a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Haman occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have 
quite an exceptional occurrence. Apart from an 
other indication of Haman’s foreign extraction, it 
is scarcely safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the poasible meaning of a mere appellative. 
Others (6g. v. Orelli in Herzog) think that the 
connexion of this adjective with the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtful. 


AGAIN.—The pro meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,’ is well pee in Rev 19° ‘And a. (Gr. 
8etrepov, RV ‘a second time’) they said, Alleluia’ ; 
Ju gM «Then a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. éx devrépov) the man that was blind’; 
Ac 11® ‘But the voice answered me a. (Gr. é& 
deurépov, RV ‘a second time’) from heaven’; Ph 4'* 
‘ ve sent once and again’ (Gr. dis, twice, as in Lk 184% 
‘T fast twice in the week’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is ‘in the cuponte direction’ (now 
generally expressed by ‘ ’), and of this there 
are some interesting examples in the Bible: Jg 3% 
‘He himself turned a. (RV ‘ back’) from the 
quarries’; Lk 10° ‘when I come a. (RV ‘ back 
again’) I will repay thee’; Pr2'® ‘None that go 
unto her return a.’; 2 8 22% ‘(I) turned not a. 
ear I Pau aay tae ase o* sibeip 

opi or nothing a.’ ‘never despairing’) ; 
Gn 24 * Must I needs bring thy son a. unto the 
land from whence thou camest?’; Mt 114 ‘go and 
show John a. (=go back and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9” AVm ‘who art 
thou that answerest in?’ Cf. Ps 19° (Pr. Bk.) 
‘It (the sun) goeth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, and runneth almost unto the end of 
it a.’; and 
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: AGAINST. —1. In ite ee of 
opposite to’ against is rarely found alone, usuall 
‘over a.,’ as Dt 1’ ‘in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea’; but we find Gn 15 ‘and laid each piece 
one a. another’ (KV ‘each half over a. the other’); 
) Ch 25° ‘They cast lots, ward a. ward’; Ezk 38 
*I have made thy face strong a. their faces’; esp. 
Nu 254 ‘Take the heads (RV ‘ chiefs’) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a. the 
sun’ (RV ‘unto the Lord before the sun’); 
and 1 S 25” ‘David and his men came down 
a. her’ (i.¢. opposite her, so as to meet her). 
2 From the meaning ‘opposite to’ of place, easily 
arises ‘opposite to’ of time, of which we have an 
example in Ko 2° ‘treasurest a gir thyself 
wrath a. (Gr. é&v, RV ‘in’) the day of wrath’; 

1 Mac 5”. Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion— 


‘ Against the Brydale day, which is not long.’ 


3. In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 

in three Gn 43% ‘they made ready the 

present a. Joseph came at noon’; Ex 7%, 2 K 16%, 
J. HASTINGS. 

AGAR.—The sons of Agar are mentioned (Bar 3*) 

along with the merchants of Midian and Teman, 

as ignorant of the way that leads to the secret 

haunt of Wisdom. ey are called Hagarenes 

(which see), Ps 83°; and agrites, 1 Ch 5% ® 2781, 

Their country lay east of Gilead. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

AGATE. See MINERALS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


aged as such, apart from any special claims of kin- 
ship, wealth, or public office, has eye been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental life. In modern 


social duties, nine rank with the re 
the neighbour and t 


hou shalt 
rise i Aibgcbeby the hoary head’ (Lv 19”). This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may be 
described as a threefold cord of wisdom, authority, 
and affection. 

1. Wisdom.— Where there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal experience becomes the one book 
of wisdom. As it is put by the Arab. proverb, ‘ He 
that is older than you by a day is wiser than you 
by a year.’ There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ Hence the diffidence 
and respectful waiting of the youth Elihu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom’ (Job 32"). Similarly the taunt of Eliphag, 
‘ Art thou the first man that was born?’ (Job 15") 
and his claim, ‘With us are the grey-headed an 
though poanessed of the learning of the Egyptians, 

o of the learning of the i 
pogo leg ct i lirlpog te ke 

C) of the divi om in the 0 
Rekobeas’ tarns upon the diference of o qiion 
between the old and young advisers of the 


2. Authority. —It was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job’s Schad 
perity that the aged rose up before him. m 
the di ity conferred on the father as lord of the 
house and head of the family, the title soon 
— into one of public office. The old men 

e the ‘elders’ of Israel and of the Christian 
Church. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth—an extension of the 
orig. meaning that is seen also in the corresp. 


ecclesiastical term. When the Lord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of discipleship with 
to ennity, der, immorality, and murder, He at 
once reached a point that seemed beyond the ideal 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and transfigured (Mt 5” -%), 
3. Mutual A ffectsion.—The teaching of the Bible 

appeals as much to the heart as to the 
many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young. 
In the language of endearment, ‘the beauty of old 
men is the grey head’ (Pr 20”), and ‘The hoary 
head is a crown of glory’ (Pr 16"). The presence 
of the aged in a community is regarded as a of 
peace and goodwill, just as the rarity of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state of blood-feud 
and party strife (Job 22°), John, who in youth 
came to Christ with a petition of selfishness, lives 
to say in his old age, ‘Greater joy have I none than 
this, to hear of my children walking in the truth’ 
(3 Jn v.*). The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and Ruth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel i 
most, and say, ‘ There is a son born to Naomi’ (Ru 
417), In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 

redominance to love over law, saying, ‘I rather 

«| 


, being such an one as Paul the aged’ (Philem 
v.*). The last and softest fold of this atfectionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
pe the protection of the strong. It was the 
absence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. Barzillai is too old for new friendships 
and fresh surroundings. The limit is set at three- 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. Jacob's retrospect is over days ‘few and 
evil.’ There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the apostle can say, ‘To die is 
gain.’ pater when heart and flesh fail, the 
preva is made to the Almighty, ‘ When I am old, 

orsake me not’ (Ps 714). 

Along with this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fact of reaction against routine, and the oar 
of the provincial and preparatory. Elihu occupiesi 
when he says with the intensity of epi ‘There 
is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty 

iveth them understanding. It is not the great 

at are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgment’ (Job 32’-*). Cf, ‘A new commandment 

give unto you’ (Jn 13”), The old existed for 
the young, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach- 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
born might be the most mature. The very rever- 
ence for the wisdom of the set the limitation 
to ita authority. The well-worn garment had to 
be protected ary the loud predominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the ‘old paths’ 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away.’ Further, in the Via Dolorosa of the 


centuries along which the Word of God walked 
with the questionings and sorrows of men, as the 
light fo the darkness into self-consciousness, 


and the kingdom of God came nearer, it could not 
but happen that the august form would sometimes 
nied to block the way, and dispute the paseage 
of the truth for whic it existed. The appeal 

the Burning Bush is always for some newer name 
se aa acpi of ie fathers. ; aor in the course 
of revelation, as the purpose of divine grace grows 
luminous, the infinite spirit chafes i the 
limited form, and a distaste is rovoked towards 


regimental wisdom and morality. 


£8 AGEE 
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The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
tLe fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Ecclesiastes on account of the omnipresent past ; 
and in heathenism the neopon of religious 
despair, ‘To the unknown god,’ and the unrest 
oe urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 


The Bible witnesses throughout to this vital 
relationship between the new and the old ; for its 
last scene is a repetition of the first—the new 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and in the eternal service behind the veil 
new notes are heard in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. As long as the power of vision remains 
limited, it is essential to the sublime that some- 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

AGEE (x2x%).—The father of Shammah, one of 
‘the Three’ (2S 23"). We should prob. read ‘the 
Hararite’ here in conformity with v.™ and 1 Ch 


hage’ here for 
‘ Agee’; on this view, Jonathan (v.*) would be the 
brother of Shammah. . F. STENNING. 


AGGABA (A B**™s: 'A+yya84, B om., AV Graba), 
1 Es 5%.—In Ezr 2% Hagabah, Neh 7@ Hagaba. 
The source of the AV form is doubtful. 


AGGAEUS (AV Aggeus), 1 Es 6' 7, 2 Es 1®, for 
Haggai (which see). 


AGIA (‘Ayd, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5*.—In Ezr 2”, 
Neh 7° begat a 


AGONE.—1 8 30" ‘Three days agone I fell sick.’ 
This is the earlier form of the past part. of the 
verb agan or agon, ‘to pass by,’ or ‘go on.’ Only 
the part. is found after 1300, and after Caxton’s 
day this longer form ually gave place to ago. 
Chaucer (Troilus, ii. 410) says— 


*Of this world the feyth is all agon.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 
AGONY.—In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 3" ‘There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city’ (cf. 3°* 2), 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Lk 224 of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. d 
there it seems to have been introduced by Wyclif 
directly from the Vulg. agonia, just as the Lat. of 
the Vulg. was a transliteration of the Gr. dywla 
(on which see Field, Ottum Norv. iii., » 
Tindale (1534), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557 
the oe (1582), the Bye eae ee 
(1881) ave ‘an agony’ here; clif hi 
has simply ‘agony.’ J. Hastinas. 


AGREE TO.—In the sense of ‘assent to,’ with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ac 5@ ‘To him 
they a.’ érela@ncay abrgy. In Mk 14” it is used in 
the obsolete sense of ‘agree with’ or ‘correspond 
with,’ ‘Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto’ (duodta, TR; RV following edd. 
omite the clause). J. HASTINGS. 


AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture, which in ite 
wider sense embraces horticulture, forestry, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming — including not only ploughing, 
hoeing, etc., but reaping and threshing. the 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, so 
the pastoral has been followed by the A%, in the 
history of the progressive peoples. The first 
important edvance upon the primitive stage took 


the form of the domestication of wild animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contact with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. The domestication of 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reared cattle, 
oats, and swine, but to have cultivated wheat, 

ley, and millet, which he ground with mill- 
stones and conv: into bread or pap. 


While the atyens were still virtually in the 
ral stage, the A™ art was being actively 


eveloped in Egypt and Assyria. the Nile 
Valley nature bountifully paved the way. Tie 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by reducing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘smooth black paste, and the monuments 
exhibit the people as improving from the earliest 
times their great natural advantages. The 
ee traditions of the Hebrews, on the otber 
hand, were essentially nomadic. The association 


ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
rimitive period, it is only after the conquest of 
an. that the Jews take rank as an A“ people; 
and even then the tribes of the trans-Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing. 

The agrarian legislation of the Pent. in reference 
to the settlement of Can. doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, although other enactments must be 
regarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilic age. To the 
last class probably belong the institution of the 
sabbatical year (Ex 234, Lv 25‘), the produce of 
which, or its ‘volunteer’ crop, was reserved for the 
poor, the stranger, and cattle ; and that of the year 
of jubilee (Lv 25%), in which the di eir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactments of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
leadwarks (Dt 19"*), which was made urgent by 
the Page that ae mae ange oe the vine- 

ards, were not divi y hedges (Is 5°). 

. The climate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
foresta, must now be much less humid than in early 
times. The summer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, esp. in the low 
country, is excessive, and rapidly burns up all 
minor vegetation; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure which it induces on the parched landscape. 
In autumn the cisterns are near yempty, and the 
ground has become very hard. The husbandman 
must payin bretaed wait for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The oy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three periods— 
early rains (0), which prepare the land for the 
reception of the seed, heavy winter rains (nya), 
saturating the ground and filling the cisterns, and 
late rains (vp>), falling in spring and giving the 
crops the n moisture. Snow is often seen 
on the higher lands in winter, and hail is not 
infrequent. The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In the higher regions it is formed 
mostly from cretaceous limestone or decomposing 
basalt rocks; in the maritime plain and the Jordan 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
the sedentary soils, where of sufficient depth, the 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and under 
the intensive and careful cultivation of ancient 
times the fertility was proverbial (cf. Ex 3°", 
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Jer 11°, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, but mainly to political and 
social changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several forms. w walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent ‘ soil-washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of irrigation were 
practised (Gn 2”, Pr 21!, Is 30% 32% %), Canals 
conveyed the water from the natural sources to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A“ improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunghills by treading in straw (Is 25"), 
was also in common use (2 K 9°”). A bare fallow 
would be occasionally allowed to raise the tempo- 
ag} fertility of the soil. 

he number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (men). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
country, and it was ible to export it in con- 
siderable quantities ( zk 277), Second in im- 
portance was barley (™y), which was extensively 
used as food (Ru 31), esp. by the poorer classes. 
Spelt (n=09) was frequently grown on the borders of 
fields. et (jn%), beans (5), and lentils (oy) 
were cultivated and used as food (Ezk 4°, 2 § 17%). 
Flax (ney9) was grown (Ex 9"), and probably also 
cotton (0572). 

Among the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are :—the prohibition 
against sowing a field with mixed seed (Lv 191), a 
regulation implying considerable botanical know- 
ledge; the provision for damages in case o 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour’s field (Ex 22°); 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
standing corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 23%) ; 
reservation for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the field (Lv 19°), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (Dt 24). 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or changed in 
any important particular since OT times. In 
consequence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 
largely reconstruct the A® picture of the past from 
the Syrian conditions of to-day. An additional 
source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphics, and esp. in 
the representations of A“ operations found in the 
Egyp. tombs; and in order the better to bind 
together this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time toharvest, giving some account 
of the implemente employed and of the dangers 
incident to the growing crops. The year of the 
mates was well filled up—from the middle 
of Oct. to the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding ; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, ing, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied wita the vineyard pro- 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous cultivation, and after- 
wards ploughed in or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the seed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or by cross- 
ploughin . The former method was common in 

t, where the thar deposited on moist ground, 
might be covered by dragging bushes over it, and 
afterwards trodden down by domestic animals (ef. 
Is 32”). Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 
the Plough—the starting-point being a forked 
branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 
om pores into a kind of mattock, and finally was 
enlarged and modif ed so as to be drawn by oxen. 
The plough was acawn by two oxen, and the 
draught was sometimes from the shoulders, some- 
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times from the forehead, or even from the horns 
In some cases men with hoes may have pulverised 


MODERN SYRIAN PLOUGH, 
in working by the left hand ; (2) el-akar, 
, the beam; (4) el-n& 


red b edge ; (5) el-sawafir, uu . 
(} d-wislah,: the pole; @ fein the i bob Py . 


(1) El-Kabieah, 
the handle or stilt; (8) el-buru 


the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient tians, 2nd series, vol. i. 
woodcut 422.) The old Heb. plough was of ve 
simple construction, consisting of a wooden ground- 
work (1 K 19”) with iron wearing parts (Is 2*, cf. 
1813”). Ithad one stilt to guide it (Lk 9™), leaving 
the other hand free to use the ox-goad (1979). 


(Oi ieresr eau ES 


The plough was drawn by oxen, t.e. the ox-kind, 
for the J bas did not miatilate their animals (Am 


f | 6%), or by asses (Is 30%), but not by an ox and ass 


together (Dt 22”). On thin soil a mattock was 
sometimes necessary (1 $13”). The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen (19¥). . 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Ps 
126°), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mic 
64, Pr 20‘), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, barley followed a fortnight later, and 
wheat after pi, month. Usually the sower 
scattered the seed broadcast out of a basket, but 
by careful farmers the wheat was p in the 
furrows in rows (Is 28"). The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. Ina season of excessive aromas the 
late-sown seed rotted under the clods (Jl 3 in 
a wet season the early-sown grain grew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending to 
both (Ec 115). ; 

Between sowing and reaping, the crops were 
exposed to several dangers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds prevalent in Mar. anc 
Apr. (Gn 41°), hailstorms (Hag 2"), the irrup- 
tion of weeds —esp. mustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 12%), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 13‘), of fungoid diseases, esp. 
mildew (Dt 28*), and of injurious insects, esp. the 
palmer-worm, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as has been 
suggested, refer to the different stages in the life 
history of the locust (Pachytylus migratorius), but 
the first three are probably specific names for 

oups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
Bee, the inroads of cattle (Ex 22°), and as harvest 
approached, from fire (Jg 15‘). : 

he commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, but according to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average it began 
with barley (2 8 21%)—in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coast 
lains ten days later, and in the_high-lying 
vistricts as much as a month later. Wheat was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (Dt 16°). 
The harvest was the occasion of festivities which 


floor, and, according to one system, cattle—four or 
five harnessed together—were driven round and 


in the later legislation were brought into close | round, until a more or less complete detachment 


connexion with the religious history of the people. 
The crops were cut, as in Egypt, with the pickle 
(See Wilkinson, up. eit. woodcuts 426 and 436.) 
Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about a foot below the ears (Job 24*). The 
reaper left the grain in handfuls behind him (Jer 
=) and the binder tied it into sheaves (Gn 377), 
which, however, were not set up as shocks. The 
Exyptians usually cut the straw quite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dhurah, were 
simply plucked up by the roots. The method of 


MODERN SICKLE. 


nitling the corn was prepay also practised in 
‘el when the pele were light 
there are alt wrent 

PITT aN 


ie 175). In OT 
y two kinds of Sickle referred 


to “>, ‘The wooden sickle, toothed with 


cet: 
2 Ae TSAR SD tana 
Oe a. ee ey f 7 


of the grain was effected (Hos 10"). To facilitate 
the process, the straw was repeatedly turned over 
by a fork with two or more prongs. A well-known 
picture gives a representation of this system as 
anciently practised in Egypt, .noteworthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. Dt 25*). 

The group further shows how the oxen were 
yoked together that they might walk round more 
gue. (See Wilkinson, op. cit.) Of the thresh- 
ing-machine two kinds were, and still are, employed 
in Palestine. 


THRESILUING-MACHINE, 


One (33 or 7779) consisted of an oblong board, 
whose under side was rough with notches, nails, and 
sharp stone chips, and which, being weighted down 
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TUBESHING-FLOOR. 


flintx, supposed by Prof. Flinders Petrie to be an | by stones and py the driver, not only shelled out 
imitation of the jawbone of an ox, was used in | the corn, but lacerated the straw (Is 41", Job 41”). 


Syria as well as in Egypt. ; . 

Tho reapers were the owners and their families, 
along with hired labourers (Mt 9"), the latter of 
whom probably followed the harvest from the 
lnins to the mountains. The workers quenched 
heir thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Ku 2°), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (2'*), and 
mrched corn (Lv 23), the latter pete by 

ing roasted and then rubbed in the hand. 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible by the rainless weather of 
harvest. The Threshing-floor (793) consisted of a 
round open space, probe of a permanent 
character, and preferably on an eminence where it 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents. For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Am 24), Threshing was performed in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Ru 2!”). In dealing with large quantities 
of grain, the sheaves were spread out over the 


THRESHING-WAGGON. 


The other kind of machine was the threshing- 
waggon, 7), (Is 287: 28), now seldom seen in Pal., but 


AGRIPPA 


still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-built, 
four-cornered n frame, inside which were 

two or thres Fearn revolving cylinders 
or rollers. e rollers was armed with 
three or four sharpened iron discs. There was a 
seat for the driver, and it was drawn by oxen 


yoked to a pole. 

After the ing came the work of Winnowing 
(Job 21%, Ps 355). The aa ghd left by the 

vious operation, isting of corn an 

teoten straw, was turned about and shaken with 
@ wooden fork (Is 30™), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated night work, as 
the winds usually blew from late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 


PORE, PAN, AND YORE, 


At the later of the winnowing process the 
fork was less needed than the fan (72), a kind of 
might be scooped up, as 


winds (Ps 1‘). From the hea 
corn was cleansed by sieves (77) an operation 
° 


meceeery in view the mode of 
tPecahing after which it was collected into 
heaps. To prevent thieving, the owner might 
the threshing-floor (Ru 3’) until the 
removal of the grain, on ns or ee 2 
the barns or granaries (Lk 12%). It was o 
stored in pite (Jer 41°), the openings of which 
ered up to protect them from 
robbers and vermin. The straw remaining 
ae the threshing was used for cattle fodder 
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AGUE.—Seo MEDICINE. 


AGUR (wwe; LXX paraphrases arbitrarily ; 
Vulg. congregans). — Mentioned ony in Pr spt 
The name of an otherwise unknown crn son 
of Jakeh. The word has been unde from 
bag? early times as a pseudonym, used symboli- 

y- So Jerome, following 
In this case it might be interpreted as akin 


to the Syriac @gdaré=‘hireling’ (of wisdom), 
dexived fom Heb. AG: gad sedentnd 


Ls enander, qu 

. is was part of the policy of close 

- | Phoenicia, 
Omri. T 


e Rabbis of his | been 
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lector’ (of D ababishee Cf. form ep: in Ps 91°, Pr 
6°. The description of Agur in Pr 380! is not 
easy to understand. With the Massoretic point- 
ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the prophecy: the 
oracle of the man to Ithiel, to Ithiel and Ucal.’ 
This sounds impossible. The conjunction of the 
words massa (= ropheoy) and né’ém (=oracle) is 
unprecedented ; the use of the article with massa 


d | is inexplicable; and the words which follow have 


no prophetic character. Consequently Masea has 
been understood as the name of a coun (80 
Del.; and seo RVm Jakeh of Massa); Gn | 
254, Similar Wy Lemuel wo be understood to 
be king of Massa, Pr 31'. Cheyne (Jod and 
Solomon) and Strack (Kurzgef. Komm.) render 
massa as ‘prophecy.’ th the country and the 
age of this daknown philosopher are purely con- 
jectural. He may have been one of the ‘men of 
Hezekiah,’ Pr 25'. His name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 30%-319; 3]0-* 
ple ye o secti ere en cue srs 
on the subject is Miihlau, rov. Agurs 
oe Lem. origine (1869), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to be found in Delitzsch’s Comm. 
in W. T. DAVISON. 


AH, AHA.—4. ‘ Ah’ is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35% ‘ 
(RV ‘Aha’), so would we have it,’ where it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15” ‘Ah (RV ‘Ha!’), thou that destroyest the 
temple,’ where it ex mocking. The RV 
has introduced ‘Ah!’ into Lk 4* for ‘Let us 
alone’ of AV (Gr. “Ea, which may be either the 
imperat. of the verb édw to det alone or an inde- 

dent interjection, formed from the sound). *Aha 
a combination of a, the oldest form of ‘ah,’ and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfaction, except in Is 
4416 where it denotes intense satisfaction, but 
without malice, ‘Aha, I am warm; I feel the 
fire.’ J. HASTINGS, 


AHAB (syne, "Axed, Assyr. A-ha-ab-bu) signifies 
‘father’s eter Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nx ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compound is probably ‘one who 
closely resembles his father.’ The father in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military tions 
and prowess which characterised his A. 
married Jezebel (53;'x), daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of ig his (the Ithobalos, priest of Astarte mention 
b oted by Jos. c. Api i. 18). 
iance wit 

Solomon, and cemented by 
nd of union was designated by 
Amos (1°) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un- 


anners | doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in- 
. terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 


and other p Sart producte of Canaan being 
exchanged for other commercial products of the 
great mercantile ports of Phannicia (cf. Ac 12*), 
Whatever commercial advantages ht accrue, 
Israel’a national religion was destined to suffer. 
A temple and altar to were erected in Samaria 


as well as an cgay Set To supersede Israel's 
national deity, J“, by the Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy o a superficial observer the ditference 


the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
(Jg 2'% 38), and even the very name Baal, ‘ Lord,’ 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J 


92 AHAB 
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(Hos 27°). Yet there was one deep distinction 
which marked off the J” of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensual taint. The conjunction of Asherah 
with J” in the days of Josiah (2 K 23’) was a corrupt 
practice due to foreign innovation. were 
the debasing accompanimente of worship referred 
toin Am 2’, And the licentious cult of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the influence of A.’s 
Phen. wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably Tyrian Kedéshim and Kedé- 
shéth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familiar to N. Israel, owing to 
their close contact with Can. neighboura, Accord- 
ingly, as we can readily infer from the lan 
of Elijah in 1 K 19, national feeling was not dee 
or permanently roused even by the influence of 
stirring BD gtaserine and by the occurrence of a 
prolong drought of more than two years’ dura- 
tion (1 K 17! 18), which, according to Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Phenicia.t In all pro- 
bability, the military despotism wielded by the 
house of ri, in alliance with a powerful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of cruel injustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, displayed a taste 
for architecture, which Tyrian influence stimulated 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cedar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezreel (1 K 21? 22%). To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
p endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, the vineyard of one of the wealthier 
inhabitants, Naboth. But Naboth was unwilling 
tr. dh with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not accomplish by legal means, he was in- 
duced by the promptings of Jezebel to compass by 
fraud and judicial murder. This act aroused 
popular hatred, and the sense of outraged social 
order found expression in the denunciation of doom 
pronounced by Elijah (1 K 21)**) against the king 
and his unscrupulous queen (see NABOTH and 
ELIJAH). The incident is instructive to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it illustrates the con- 
trast in the attitude of Phan. as com with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. In the 
words of W. R. Smith, ‘the cag of J” put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because the righteousness of J” as 
a God who enforced the known laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute ’ (Prophets of Ier. 73). 
It is more than doubtful whether A. really com- 


prenenesd the religious issues. He eperces 
lijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubler of 


Israel’ bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of | Shalm 


aggrandisement on alliance with Phannicia at 
tho expene of Syria. Elijah, like many another 
since his day, earned the title of unpatriotic, 


because he placed righteousness and religion before 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respecting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1 K 20 we are plunged tn medias 
res. Samaria has been for some time closely in- 
vested bh ced hia army under Benhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer (Dadidri), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals (Stade). Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this siege we have no informa- 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand of the Ier. king, in the corper te extremity 
of the latter, that Syrian envoys should search the 
royal palace and the houses of A.’s servants. This 


* Wellhausen’s rejection of Hos 216 (8 Heb.) is characteristic 
of his high @ priors method. 
t This took place during the reign of Ethbaal (Ithobalos), and 
repeat wai to Menander, one year. Of Phaonicia this may 
ave been true. 


was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To the arrogant 
menace of the Syrian, the king of Isr. replied in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘ Let not him who gi on the 
armour boast as he who puts it off.’ nhadad at 
once ordered the engines of war (LXX ‘lines of 
circumvallation’) to be placed against the city. 
But beyond this he took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless ease to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
officered by 232 territorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with ing effect (1 K 
20'*-81), inflicting a totaloverthrow. In the followin 
spring the Syrian monarch again took the field wi 
pointed army of overwhelming superiority. 
T attributed their previous defeat to the 
fact that the God of Isr. was a God of the hills 
(where cavalry and chariots could not s0 well 
operate*). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
pil poleeaor a The Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as suppliante to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness. A treaty was concluded, in which the 
Syrian king conceded to Isr. special quarters (streets) 
in Damascus,t a privilege which corresponded with 
a similar right which Omri was compelled to con- 
cede to 8 in his own capital, Samaria. 
With the defective Biblical records before us, it 
is not to rd se the complaisant attitude of 
= in the etl of his victory. But the eke 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the : 
annals. From these we feat that about this time 
a new disturbing factor was beginning to ap 
in W. Asian politics. Ever since the time of Saul 
the arena of Pal. foreign politics had been circum- 
scribed within the region of the Hittite, Syrian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Bypt had 
only been occasional. Since the days of Tiglath- 
ape L. (c. B.C. 1100) the military power of 
ee been eter ae during the time ba mri 
there were vivid signs that Assyria was a i 
awakening from its century long slumber, under 
the merece rale of ASéur-nazir-pal. During the 
reign of his successor Shalmaneser (SulmAnu- 
a’aridu) I1., who reigned from 860-825, it began to 
reas more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 
rder, and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 857 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria would be among the 
first to feel apprehension. The immediate effect of 
aneser’s advance was to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in the negotiations described in 1 K 20™ * it is 
pretty certain that the advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa- 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was glad, even upon disadvantageous terms, to get 
rid of a burdensome and exhausting war, in order 
that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de- 
livered in the year B.C. 854, when the battle of 
kar was fought. A considerable number of 
tates, includin , but not including Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t had united with Hadadozer 


* We know that the Israelites also 


us, ad loc. 
t In the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayce fe 
bably the right one. Moab sent no contingent, because that 
tate was then in revolt against Israel (HCH p. 308). 
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(=Dadidri= Benhadad) to resist the Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaign may be read 
in the monolith inscription quoted in Schrader’s 
COT*i. 183 ff. In lines 91, 92 we read that A., kin 
of Israel, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots an 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allied kings, 
though probably obtained with heavy loss to the 
ians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the short-sighted policy of isolation 


in presence of the formidable Assyr. power—a 
policy which in the following cent phraim and 
udah in turn pursued with baleful results. The 


consequence was a renewal of the wars between 
Syria and Israel, which had been for some years 
suspended. We may infer from the scriptural 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour- 
me te recover Ramoth-gilead from i Pro- 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over- 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the dramatic scene between Micaiah, son 
of Imlah, and the prophets who ida ae in 
favour of immediate war with Syria (see MICAIAH). 
For Micaiah the result was imprisonment as the 
ty for his outspoken deliverance of the 
ivine message. Undeterred by the gravity of his 
prophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went forth at the 
ead of their respective forces to battle. But A. 
resolved to secure his person against the Syrian 
archers by appearing in his chariot divested of the 
ordin insignia of royalty. This precaution, 
however, did not avail him i the chance 
arrow of a bowman, which penetrated between the 
jou of his breastplate. The king of Isr. slowly 
led to death, and died about sunset. His body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 


Gates :— 
Pe eer nr ar Cee ae 
° e e ° e e e ° B.C. 
Tribute of Jehu, ‘son of Omri’ . ‘ F - 2 ,, 
Now, if we piece the battle of Karkar before the wars of 


A.'s ‘ death cannot be placed earlier B.C. 847. 
y, in ered the 14 years assigned by Scripture 


sequence w 
siderably reduced. A.’s death may then be 
logy of th Heb’ Kings (p 80), suggests that A. has bee 

e@ Heb. . 80), at A.’s name nD 
confused with 


pd of Heb. app seo the writer’s remarks in rader’s 
rs i aaa and inQ. H. H. Wright’s Bible Readers’ 


That A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inaugurated b 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con- 
eluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with his Syrian wars, that Moab rose in insurrection. 
The historian must not fail to take due note of the 


® The large contingent (2000 chariots and 10,000 men) furnished 
by A., according to the Assyr. records, renders the theory of 
* vassalage ’ extremely improbable. 
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Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1] K 18-22, 
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which paints the life of A. in sombre hues. When 
more t a century had after the destruc- 
tion of his posterity, it is worthy of remark that 


the Ephraimite prophet Hosea (1‘) expresses a 
strong condemnation of Jehu’s deeds of blood. In 
Mic 6'6, on the other hand, we see clearly retlected 
the Judaic estimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 
OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

AHAB (axnx, 39x).—Son of Kolaiah, a false pro- 
phet contemp. with Jer. He is said to have been 
‘roasted in the fire’ by the king of Bab. (Jer 297"*-), 


AHARAH (mpx).—A son of Benj. (1 Ch 8); per- 
haps a corruption of o7rx (Nu 26”). See AHIRAM. 


,AHARHEL (dan )—A devendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4°). LXX ddergob PyxdB implies a reading 397 *r 
= brother of Rechab. r " 


AHASBAI (‘o¢rx).—Father of Eliphelet (2 8 23%), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Beth-Maacah (20), or a native of the Syrian 
kingdom of Maacah (10%8). In the parallel 
passage (1 Ch 115-%) we find two names, 79n “ne, 

r, Hepher; Fe apenas probably represent 
corruptions of the name. 

AHASUERUS (v¥nym).—A Sis whieh pre 

(fnynx).—A name which appears 
on Pers. inscriptions as Khsajdrsd@, and in Asa: 
without x# prosthetic, as ewwwn (Schrader, COT? 
ii. 63). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4° was formerly reckoned by Ewald and others 
to be the Cambyses of profane history who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus. It is generally recognised, however, 
by modern critics that he must be identified with 

erxes (485-465), who is beyond all question the 

Ahasuerus of the Bk of Est. See XEKxEs. The 

A. of Dn 9!, the father of Darius the Mede, is a 

personage whose identity is as difficult to establish 

as the existence of ‘Darius the Mede’ is proble- 

matical. (Cf. Driver LOT 515 n. ; Sayce HCM 543. ) 
J. A. SELBIE. 

AHAYA (max).—The name of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Ezr 8° %'), and of a‘stream in the 
neighbourh (v.41 ef-31), On the banks of this 
stream Ezra encamped for three days at the begin- 
ning of his journey to Jerusalem. He was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Levites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casiphia. Before com- 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses- 
sion. Ewald conjectured that the river Ahava or 
Peleg-Ahava was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the S. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod. i. 179), a river flowing b 
a town of the same name, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ journey from Babylon. It seems, 
however, more prob. that Ezra made his rendezvous 
near to Babylon iteelf ; in that case we may shad ei 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous canals of 
the Euphrates in the neighbourhood of the city (cf. 
Ryle, and Berth.-Rys. ad loc.). In 1 Es 8*- the 
river is called Theras (Gepds). 

H. A. WHITE. 


AHAZ (nx ‘he hath » LXX ‘Aydt, Jos. 
"Axdins, NT ’Axat [WH “Axas]).—Son and successor 
of Jotham king of Judah. His name is probably 
an abbreviated form of Jeho-ahaz (1px\™), since it 
appears on the Aasyr. inscriptions as fa-u-ba-zi. 

e date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.C. 
His age at this time is given as twenty (2 K 16%); 
but this is barely reconcilable with the other chrono- 
logical data, which allow sixteen years to his 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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his accession as twenty-five, since it would make 
Ahas a father at the age of eleven. The difficul 

is in if we suppose that the son 
through the fire by Ahaz was his firstborn; and 
years to Eis rolgn: t% is quite twapecatle:” Tiare 
ears to i qui perable. ere 
can ggg doubt a oad Tiently ex sr 
ion. For twen ere is a su 
various eading, ewer -five, and this ee be 
right. It is possible t the age of Hezeki 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from Is 
to have been still youthful at the beginning of 
his reign. The date of his death is probably 
715 B.c., though many place it 728-727 B.O (see 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT). 

i i Rezin of Syria, 


te sag Allen his rei 
and Pekah king of ormed a ition with 
the object of forcing Judah into an alliance against 
According tc our oldest authorities the 
met with little success, atc the Syrians 
the port of Elath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of ‘these two tails of smokin 
firebrands.’ To confirm the wisdom of his co 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. 
was too panic-stricken to listen to cool 
a under the pretext that he would not tem 
refused the proffered sign, whereu 
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pro shet gave him the sign of Immanuel. 
called in the aid of the king of i 
pileser, who acce such an opportunity, 
and relieved Khaz of hit foes. But the relief an 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 


with a great empire like Assyria; it could only | had 


become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute sa A hel of the poorer classes, 
which was y one of the most glaring of 
Jadeh’s sins. Further, it was of vital importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle- 
ment in the politics of large empires, since other- 
wise it lost its independence, and made even internal 
reform—which was the moet pressing necessity 
—more difficult. The policy of A. illustrates the 
besetting weakness of the politicians of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and disastrous. If Isaiah's 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 
the same result withont ite disadvantages, since in 
her own interests ia would have been com- 
pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next find A. at Damascus, where he rendered 
homage to Tiglath-pileser. While there he saw 
an altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern 
of it to the priest Urijah, with instructions to 
build one like it. On his return he offered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to be used for the sacri- 
fices, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to ‘inquire by.’ W. R. Smith has carefull 
discussed this innovation, and reached the t 
that it ‘lay in the erection of a permanent altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritnal’ 
(2S? 485-9). The importance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 

rmanent one. For the other changes introduced 
te A., see 2 K 1617-18, 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa- 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
DIAL). He was also superstitious, and probably 
® polytheist. While no blame need attach—in the 
pre- Deuteronomic period—to his worship at 
numerous local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worship of J”, yet 
the fact that he passed his son through the re 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 


The king | th 
Tiglath- 
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aslave. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Judah, painted in Is 2-5 and other prophecies 
this time, is clear moda derteigpe ata drunkenness, 

uxury, oppression, perv 0 ce, grasping 
avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned the 
national life. 

So far the account has been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. In 2 Chron. the narrative has 
been thoroughly worked over. The history of the 
> lle hraimitish invasion is told quite differently. 

ere is indeed no hint of a ition, the two 
armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
away & large number of captives, and Pekah aay 
120, in one day carries away 200, 
capers, who, however, are sent back at the 

vice of a prophet. The invasions have no 


or the king’s sin 
incredible. th-pil 
crush the coalition, but to help him i 
Philistines and Edomites. He did not help hi 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bought off with tribute. The religious apos- 
tasy of A. comes out in much darker colours, 
and the account is really in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, im 
e fire ; closes the temple and destroys ite vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
because of the success of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
utterly broken. Of all this the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re- 
concile these later additions with the earlier 
natrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attempt to do so would be superfluous. 
AHAZIAH J” hath ara pad ar 
ine or myn 6 J” grasped ’).—1. 
King of Teradh, son of b. He is said to have 
reigned two years; but as he came to the throne 
in the 17th year of sheer gre (1 K 22%), and his 
brother Jehoram succeeded him in Jehoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 34), the duration of his reign 
would not much exceed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 K 1’, which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is probably an interpolation 
(Gritz, etc.); it is not found in B, and is misplaced 
in A. The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as taking place after ‘half the days of 
Omri’s son’; but the Bible account (2 K 1! 3°) is 
more probable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch. In any case we do not read of 
any effort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jehoram. Itis ible that Ahaziah was engaged 
in preparations for war when the accident occurred 
which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
inherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inquire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his fatal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Elijah. It is sufficient here to note that 
his thrice repeated summons of the prophet is 
characteristic of the son of Ahab and Jezebel; 
cas Supe as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See JEHOSHA- 
PHAT for the maritime alliance between Ahaziah 


son of 


Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 21" 22'), His 
name is variously given as Jehoahas (2 Ch 21” 
25%) and Azariah (22°). The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoahasis merely a trans- 
ral ge of Ahaziah (cf. Jechoniah =Jehoiachin). 
has Ahaziah in 2)", and omits the name in 
25". The other versions, except Vulg., also ignore 
the chan He to reign in the 11th (2 K 
9”) or 1 (2 K DP haga Joram of Israel, 
being then 22 years old, and reigned one 
(2 kh &*). The reading ‘forty and two’ in 2 Ch 
22° is abeurd, since his father was 40 years old at 
his death. Pesh. here has ‘22’ and LXX ‘20.’ 
The evil influence which Athaliah, the queen 
mother, had exercised over her husband continued 
unchecked in the reign of her aon (2 K 87, 2Ch 
22+- 4); yet in 2 K 12% we read of ‘h owed things’ 
which he had dedicated a tly to J”. 

There is an irreconcilable discrepancy between 
Kings and Chron. as to the death of A. Joram of 
Israel having renewed the attack on Ramoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 9), but 
Joram received wounds which compelled him to 
return to Jezreel. It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he ‘ went down’ to see 
Joram at Jezreel (ef. 1 K 22%) (Ewald evades the 
difficulty by reading in 2 K 8&* ‘now Joram went,’ 
etc., omitting ‘with,’ which is i fee in 2 Ch 225), 
According to Ki on seeing Joram’s fate, A., 
ursued by Jehu, ‘ fled by the way of the garden 
ouse’ (or ‘Beth-haggan, Stade, etc.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Gur,’ and di 


on reach- 
ing Megiddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 


and ‘ buried with his fathers in the city of David.’ | di 


Meanwhile the ‘ brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 
the revolution in Jezreel, had followed him from 
Jerusalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 
met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 
and were slain. This seems a consistent 
story; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 
it he found two etumbling-blocks. First, he has 
iously informed us that A. had no brethren 
iving; therefore ‘the brethren of Ahaziah’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of iah’ ing their master 
in Snmaria or Jezreel; secondly, Ki implies 
that A., an idolater, was buried in tho ro 
sepuli:hres. Now the Chronicler always y 
excludes idolaters (e.g. Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah 
Ahaz) from ‘the sepulchres of the kin and 
therefure he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 
be killed and buried there ; that he is buried at 
being fur the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 
Enough has been said to show that here, as else- 
where, the Chronicler, if more edifyi 
reliable as the earlier writer. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 


Pp 
AHBAN (jp70v ‘ brother of an intelligent one’).— 


A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2”), 


AHER ("ox ‘ another’).—A Henjouite (1 Ch 7%), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 26”. 


AHI (‘ty ‘ brother’ ;* by many considered to have 
the same meaning as JAH, wh. see) occurs 
in MT, and consequently in AV and RV, twice: (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5”); (2) an Asherite (1 Ch 7*). 
But the pi, San in neither case free from doubt ; 
in 1 Ch 5 the Syr. omite the name, thus making 
vv.4% an uninterrupted genealogy of Abihail; 
bat the LXX, which gives ZaPouxdy (’AxBort, A) 
viod "ABdefA for Sense jy ‘nk n3, must have 
something very like ‘nx before them. The other 
VSS treat ‘ne as an appellative. In 1 Ch 7* for 
aasm ne, LXX, B has “Axcoud, A ’Axtoupda 'Oryd. 
Probably in the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in “Tw was read (? mnz), 


* For a fuller discussion of the of this name 
and the following names beginning with soo Naezs, 


edifying, is not so | bad 


had | was desolated (Ps 78°, Jer 7% ™ ae 
m ‘ 
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followed by another name of which the letters ar 
(in nam) are a muti survival. | 
G. B. Gray. 
AHIAH.—See AHIJAH. 


AHIAM ( meaning years according to 
some, ‘ othere bathe’ .—One of David’s heroes. 


He was son of Sharar (2 8 23"), or Sacar (1 Ch 11%), 
the Hararite. G. B. GRay. 
AHIAN ( ‘ fra , 


name uncertain).—Ahian was a Manassite, and is 
described as ‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7); but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual ; note in the 
context Abiezer and Shechem, and cf. Nu 26", 
G. B. Gray. 
AHIEZER (‘yy're, ‘brother is help’).—1. Son of 
Ammishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
occasions (Nu 1)? 2% 7% 10% (P)). 2. The chief of 


the Benjamite archers who joined David while he 
was in hiding at Ziklag (1 Ch 12'*). 
G. B. Gray. 
.’ In the form 


AHIHUD ( ‘ brother is maj 
savne (1 Ch 8*) the ; 


W.. 


por Gone (Nu 34* (P)). 2. A Benjamite. Probably 
he g* 4, 


1Ch the text of which is somewhat 
corrupt, means that Ehud Ahihud, and that 
Ahihud and his ‘ brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitanta of Geba. G. B. Gray. 
AHIJAH (my or wing ‘brother of J”’).—4, 
High priest in the reign of Saul, and usually 
identified with Ahimelech (Josephus ‘ Abime- 
lech’) of 1 8 21. 22 (90 Ewald Hiet. of Jer. iL 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘since Melech, King, may be applied 
also to God’). He accompanied Saul’s army as 


possessor of the ephod oracle (1 § 14°); but when 

an occasion arose for ita use, » with his usual 

precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 

while in the very act of consultation (vv. %), This 

temerity seems to be afterwards tacitly reproved 

by Ahijah Vey ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
, e 


Thy rod 

wT evar’), and accepted by ifn aria The 

, ‘bring hither,’ seems a propristet to the 
e 


oracle is again 
consulted (148), the LXX dos dhrous . . . dds 
da ostensionem. .. da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urim and Thummim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 20", 
1 Ch 13°, and it often eid pi the host to 
pag Aq., Sym., and Vulg. follow the Received 
tex 


We next read of this high priest, when Devid 
fleeing from Saul, comes to inquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 S 22°), as he had often done before 
pears to have been 
oh when the latter 


just after the death of Eli (to who e priest— 
‘apa 18 rl cia eee alarm - 
the a ce OF 80 @ man (22**) unatten 
was allaved. by David's clatiaible eu planation; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the sbhewbread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, which had been 


suspended as a votive offering. Unfortunately, 
there was a witness of the priest’s well-meant seal, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Not long after, David’s worst anticipations (22™) 
were i Ahimelech, with the eighty-five 
(LXX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of ‘his father’s 
house,’ was char with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed protestations 
of innocence, condemned to instant death. Doeg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 
felt by the ane 5 guard for the priests of J” 
carried out the bloody order with the unnatural 
cruelty of his race. Abiathar alone escaped. 
The judgment on Eli’s house was being con- 


summa 

2. The Shilonite, of Shiloh (1 K 14%), is the pro- 
phet of the rise and fall of Jeroboam1. In 1 K 11” 
we find the young ruler thinking out his plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met b 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control his 
ambitious designs. The ah ar (LXX, RV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (cf. Is 207, Jer 13°), 
clad himself with anew garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them wo 
Jeroboam promises him the reversion, on Solomon’s 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, con- 
ditionally, ‘a sure house’ like that of David, 
repeating at the same time the divine judgment 
which had been already (vv.* D*) revealed to 
Solomon, probably through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass by; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. His 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethinks him of 
the true seer now [60 years] old and blind; but, 
fearing lest his defection might elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends his wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman’s offering [‘ loaves, two 
cakes for his children, grapes, and a jar of honey’}. 
A divine revelation, however, eady un- 
masked the deception. Ahijah [sends his lad to 
meet her and bring her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the ‘heavy tidings’ of 
the extirpation of Jeroboam's house, the dispersion 
of Israel, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child (‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead .. . and 
they will lament for the child, saying, ‘‘Ah Lord !” 
. .. and the wailing came to meet her’). The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in B after 12, and 

laces this event before Jeroboam’s accession—an 
impossible place, — introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 K 147), and also ascribes to Shemaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shechem before the rejection of 
Rehoboam. 14?** is omitted in B, but found in A, 
etc., supplied, according to Field, from Aquila. 
These facts and the want of connexion in 11*~“ 
lead W. R. Smith to conclude that ‘both parts of 
the story of Ahijah e:e a fluctuating uncertain 
element in the text’ (OTJC?119). Ewald also says 
that 14% 16 are later additions (Hist. of Isr. iv. 
p- 29, n3). Jos. (Ané. VII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a different order. 

Ahijah was one of the historians of Solomon's 
reign according to 2 Ch 9*. 

8. 1 K 4°, one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisha (Seraiah, 
28 87; Sheva, 2S 20"; Shavsha, 1 Ch 183%) held 
the same t under David. 4. Father of kin 
Baasha, 1 K 157-3217, 2K 9 § 1 Ch 2% (L 
adeX\gds adrod), youngest son of Jerahmeel, or his 
first wife, if we r with Bertheau, ‘of or from 
Ahijah,’ 0 having drop out. See next verse. 
6. 1 Ch 87, one of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘ Abihud,’ 
v.* (Pesh., Gratz), or ‘Ahoah’ (v.‘). In the begin- 
ning of the verse read ‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is very obscure. See Q.P.B. 7. 1 Ch 11%, 
the Pelonite, one of David’s mighty men; but 
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Kennicott, ete., read instead ‘ Eliam—Gilonite,’ 
from 28 23”, 8. 1 Ch 26%. (In David’s time) ‘of 
the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, eto., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren (i.e. the sons of ‘ 
v.27), were over,’ etc. 9 Neh 10% (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
AHIKAM (o7°m ‘my brother has arisen ’).—Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
the prophetess (2 K 22'**, 2 Ch 34”), and later 
as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26%). He was father of Gedaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25” al.). 
C. F. BURNEY. 


AHILUD (n>m, perhaps a contraction of * 
n> ‘child’s Sa Te ghar S 8 20% 1 K Pe 
1 Ch 184%).—Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon. 2. (1 K 4) Father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat 
officers. C. F. BURNEY. 


AHIMAAZ (yyorg ‘my brother is wrath’).—1. 
Son of Zadok. He wasa remarkably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (2 S 18%), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion. As had been arranged by 
David (2 S 15”- #- 3-3) he and Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, ‘stayed by En-rogel, and a maidservant 
used to go and them,’ from the priests, the 
Ps of Absalom which had been uivalaee by 

ushai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
This must have occurred more than once (2 S 17”). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (17'**), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahimaaz offered 
his services as messenger of victory; but Joab, 
fearing that the odium of being the first to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s 
prospects, refused, out of kindness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Ahimaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
difficulty; Joab yielded reluctantly to his impor- 
tunity, and Ahimaaz ‘ ran by the way of the Plain’ 
(the floor of the Jordan vailey, Gn 13” etc.); and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is pai ana ed 
taking an easier route, ‘overran the Cushite.’ He 
did not belie David’s description: ‘He is a good 
man, and cometh with tidings,’ for by an 
adroit sz 10 vers he achieved his purpose, and 
left to the Cushite the ungrateful office of breaking 
the king’s heart. We nothing more of Ahimaaz 
after this. It does not appear that he was ever 
high priest, since Azariah son (1 Ch 6® °) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 K 4%), 2. (1 S 14%) 
Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife. 38. (1 K 4%) One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
the district of Naphtali as the field of his operations. 
Since he alone of the twelve has no father men- 
tioned, it has been conjectured that he may poe- 
sibly be the son of Zadok; but he surely would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood. 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank, N. J. D. WHITE. 


AHIMAN (ere: on the form, see Moore as cited 
below).—1. The sons of Anak or Anakites (see 
ANAK) are red nent fener chiefly in D; but 
the special names iman, Sheshai, and Talmai 
occur only in JE (Nu 13%, Jos 15") and Jg 1”, cf. 
v.™ According to these passages, Rhinan: 
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Sheshai, and Talmai were ‘sons’ or ‘children of 
Anak’ (poyn ‘93 or ‘ya ->*: for the latter, cf. => 
np 2 8 2136), whose father was Arba (Jos 15}, 
perhaps P). But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Anak (=long-necked) nor Arba (=four: with 
Kiriath-arba cf. Beer-sheba) are personal names 
(see Moore, Judges 1”). There is therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited es suggests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmat are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
more familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb, The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram. type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram. as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Deut. p. 23 f.; 
Moore, Judges, p. 24f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door- 
keepers, 1 Ch 9". This name is absent, not only 
from the briefer list in Neh 11, but also from the 
longer list in Ezr 10* (=1 Es 5%). It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (jo'ne) in Chron. is simply 
due to dittography from the following word one 
i: their brethren) ; if this be so, it may have been 
acilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), the preceding name in Chron.—Talmon— 
closely resembling in sound the Anakite Talmai. 
But the genuineness of the name is defended by 
Bertheau ; cf. the four names in v."7 and the four 

wisions suggested by vv.**™, G. B. GRAY. 


AHIMELECH (a7prme brotherof Melek (Molech)’). 
—i., The son of Ahitub, and grandson of Phinehas. 
He either succeeded his brother Ahijah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person under another 
name (1 S 14*?*). On the supposition that they 
are identical, the main facts regarding him (1S 21?-® 

18) are given under AH; seealso DoEG. In 
2S 8" and 1 Ch 2 it is generally supposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Ahimelech have 
been transposed by a a oboe so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimelech, grandson of the first. 
2. A Hittite, who gomes David when a fugitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 8 26°). 

R. M. Boyp. 


AHIMOTH (none, apparently ‘ brother is death’). 
—Mentioned only in the genealogy of 1 Ch 6* 
(Heb. v’*), where he a rs as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Amasai. For a discussion of the text 
and pu of the genealogy, see Bertheau; cf. 
also MAHATH (v.*). G. B. GRAY. 


AHINADAB (133)"n% ‘brother is generous ’).—Son 
of Iddo, one of the 12 officers appointed by Solomon 
for the victualling of the royal ho old. He 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 k 434), 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHINOAM (cy)re ‘ brother is pleasantness ’).—1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Saul (1S 14). 
2. inoam the Jezreelitess was one of the two 
women—Abigail being the other—whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while he 
sojourned with Achish at Gath, and were sub- 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the latter city they were 
carried off by the Amalekites, but rescued by David 
and his men (1 8 308). After Saul’s death A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 S 25@ 
27* 306, 2S 2? 33, 1 Ch 3?). G. B. GRAY. 


AHIO (\'nxw)—1. A to be the name of a son 
of Abinadab (No. 1), and brother of Uzzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was placed when 
removed from Abinadab’s house (2S 6**, 1 Ch 137). 
In all three cases the LXX renders the word ol 
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a&deApol abroi, which merely involves a different 
pronunciation of the same consonants—rox ; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXX ddedgeds 
(A ddeAgol) atrod, 1 Ch 8* ; dderdds (A ddeAgol, 1 Ch 
9°7)) A son of Jeiel, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another Ahio is mentioned in 
the penealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch 8%), Here also 
the LXX has ddeAdds (A ddeAdol) adrod, and in this 
case is probably right. Cf. Bertheau, in loco. 
G. B. Gray. 

AHIRA (37"7x).—Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtali at the census 
a on certain other occasions (Nu 1% 2% 778.8 

(FP) ). 


AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (oye, ‘yng ‘brother 
is exalted ’).—The eponym of a Benj. family—the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26% (P). The name A. occurs in 
the corrupt forms ‘nx (see EHI) in Gn 467 (P), and 
mnox (see AHARAH) in 1 Ch 8'; in defence of the 
origmnety of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Stud. in 
Heb. Proper Names, p. 35. 


AHISAMACH (17>'7x ‘ brother has supported ’).— 
A Danite, father of Oholiab (AV Aholiab), Ex 31° 
35™ 38” (P). G. B. Gray. 


AHISHAHAR (sen 1 ea form) ‘brother is 
dawn’) is described in the Benjamite genealogies as 
one of the ‘sons of Bilhan,’ 1 Ch 7°, See under 

ILHAN. 


AHISHAR (ny ‘my brother has sung’).—Super- 
intendent of Solomon’s household (1 K 4°). 


AHITHOPHEL (Spivmg ‘my brother is folly ’— 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.), was a native of Giloh, a town in 
the south-western part of the spear of Judea, 
identified uncertainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. He was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled; but he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 S 15'2-17%, 1 Ch 27%). He joined the rebellion 
of Absalom, possibly through ambition, possibly 


out of pathy with the resentment of his tribe 
of Judah at the decline of ite tribal pre-eminence. 
It is su some that he was also the 


posed b 

andfather of Bathsheba (cf. 2 S 23% with 11°); 

ut the identification of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, riage certainly possible. 
The policy he advised was that Absalom shoul: 
take ion of his father’s harem, thus showin;: 
that no pardon could be expected from David, an 
that he should hoot are at once in pursuit of his 
father. When Hushai’s counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the n failure of the enter- 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 S 17%). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the OT, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Judas. 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps,41° 55!2-# 
594 and elsewhere; but these must not treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the psalms. The 
Talmud and Midrashim occasionally refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with Balaam as an 
instance of the ruin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven; and in the former (Baba 
bathra 1. 7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break off from none of ita rule.’ 2. W. Moss. 


AHITOB (B ’Axerdés, A 'Axcr-, AV Achitob) 
1 Es 8?.—An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Sadduk Gal 
. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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AHITUB (3~e'ny ‘brother is goodness’).—1. Son 
of Phinehas and dson of Eli, the father of 
Ahimelech or Ahijah the priest who was put to 
death ees be 4° 22%), 3. Acc. to2 8 8" (= 
1 Ch 18") the father, acc. to 1 Ch 94 Neh 11” the 
dfather, of Zadok the ae who was con- 
poey with David and Solomon. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this A. does not owe 
his existence to a copyist’s error. The text of 
2 8 8" should probably run qo'ne]2 wm pon 
sermeqa: ‘And ok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 38. Still more ex to 
suspicion is the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch 64-13, 1 Es 83,2 Es 1). & 
An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8!, AV Acitho. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AHLAB (397%), Jg 1®.—A city of Asher. The 
site is sup to be that of the later Gush 
ischala (Jos. Life, 10; Wars, XI. 
xxi. 1), now El-J/tsh in Upper Galilee ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v, Gushhalab; and Reland, Pal. Iilustr. p. 817. 

_ C. R. CONDER. 

KHLAI (box ‘O that!’ cf. Ps 119°).—1. The 
daughter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 2, of. v.%). 2. The 
father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch 11). 


omar Naser Pager of prey pene (1 Ch 8* 
s=mng of v.7). HIJAH (6). e nymic 
Ahohite occurs in 2 8 23°. aaa laa 


AHU MAI (‘owy).— A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4°), 


AHUZZAM (ony ‘ posseesor,’, AV Ahuzam).—A 
man of Judah (1 4°), 


AHUZZATH (ning ‘ possession ’).—‘ The friend’ of 
Abimelech, the Philistine of Gerar, mentioned on 
the occasion when the latter made a league with 
Isaac at Beersheba (Gn 26%). The position of 
‘king’s friend’ may possibly have been an official 
one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 4°, 
1 Ch 27%), The rendering of the LXX gives a 
different conception, that of ‘ pronubus’ or friend 
of the bridegroom (’Ox0fa6 4 vupdaryuyds atros). For 
the fem. termination -ath, cf. the Phil. name 
‘Goliath’ (see Driver’s note on 1 8 17*) and the 
Arabian name ‘ Genubath’ (1 K a 

. E. RY ie. 


AHZAI (une for xmy ‘J” hath grasped,’ AV 
Ahasal).—A priest, Neb 11%=Jahzerah, 1 Ch 9%. 


AI (‘yn), Jos 7** 8!-% 10!-3 12°, Ezr 2%, Neh 78 
(Jer 49%, a clerical error for AR), called Hai in 
Gn 12° 13° AV; and Aija (wy ‘Ayyd) in Neh 11°), 
In Is (10%) Aiath (ny).—The name means ‘heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the conquest until about B.c. 700, but seems 
to have been inhabited after the Captivity. The 
situation is defined as east of Bethel, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
gi. 13), The site which agrees with these con- 
ditions is found at Haiydn, immediately south of 
a conspicuous stone mound called Et-Tell, ‘the 
mound.’ There is a deep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a flat Seay to S. and 
oi This site is 23 miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thence to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock- 
cut tomha. See SWP vol. ii. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read A‘ja for Gaza (s.e. my for yy) in 1 Ch 7%, 
which appears to be the correct rendering. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIAH (7x).—1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36% (AV 
- Ajah), 1 Ch 1@). 2. Father of Rizpah, Saul’s con- 
cubine (2 S 37 21% 3 22), 


AIATH, Is 10"; AIJA, Neb 11°! —See AL 


AIJALON (\%x), AV Ajalon, Jos 10 194. 
2 Ch 288; Aijalon, Jos 21%, JB 1™ 123,18 14%, 
1 Ch 6® 8%, 2 Ch ae g 12% a place of 
the name is noticed in Zebulun, otherwise un- 
known).—This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
beneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
village of Yalo. The name ap to mean ‘ place 
of the deer.’ The town is clearly noticed in a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, as Aialuna. It was known 
to the Jews in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 
s.v. Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
ppaariegadl Nags tee on the road to Jerusalem. This 
agrees e situation of YAlo and ’AmwaAs. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

R. CONDER. 


C. 
AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).—See 
PSALMS. 


AIM.—To ‘aim at,’ in the sense of ‘ conjecture,’ 
Boas Papier at,’ occurs Wis 13 ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
oroxdfouar, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf. H. 

mith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AIN usually spelled ‘Ayin, and represented 
in eaadlion can. by ‘) is thy sixteenth’ letter of 
the Heb. ALPHABET (wh. see), and so is to 


introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
PSALMS. 


AIN (j:y ‘an eye, or spring ’).—1. On the northern 
boun of , as given Nu 34". It la 

west (S.W.?%) of Riblah. It is almost impossible 
now to describe the boundary there given. 
Riblah has been identified with the vill still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Hums 
(Emesa) and Zedad, with Sadfd some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Robin- 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at ‘Ain el/Asy, 
the main fountain of the Orontes, about 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (esearches (1852), p. 538). 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan (Heth and 
Moab, p. 7 ff.). A description of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passages 
referred to. On the whole question, see under 
PALESTINE, and other places named with Ain 
in Nu 347"; also A. B. Davidson’s Eeekiel, pp. 


351, 352. 
2. Jos 15" 197 and 1 Ch 4". Here Ain and 
immon should a ntly be read as one name, 


Ain-Rimmon= En-Kimmon, which see. 
A. HENDERSON. 

AIR (c'py, dyp, ovpards) is the first of the three 
divisions—‘ the heaven above,’ ‘the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘the water under the earth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atmosphere resting upon the earth, with 
special terms for the highest heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, breath, etc. As the locality of 
air is above the earth, so its language is that of 
the su atural. As the emblem of the insub- 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘flesh and blood’ 
(Eph 6"), it is regarded as the dwelling - place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 


man. 

Satan is described as ‘the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 2?), and the war of the Loid is there 
lifted out of all tribal provincialism, and declared 
to be a world-wide conflict between elemental good 
and evil. For safety and success in this battle ‘the 
whole armour of > isn In Dt 327 the 
heathen gods are called Shedhum, the term by which 
modern Jews denote the malignant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of offending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman say, 


AKAN 


Met Ate leave’! when throwing out water from 
her door-step ; and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
sheep The same superstition passed into the 
hristian Church with regard to the efficacy of the 
passing bell. The Jews in the synagogue-worship, 
when repeating the solemn watchword of Israel, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord, 
prolong the pronunciation of the word 79x ‘one,’ as 
& protection against the hostility of the air-powers. 
See DEMON. G. M. MACKIE. 


AKAN (jpz).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 36”). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1“ as Jakan. 


AKATARN (‘ _ AV Acatan), 1 Es 8*.—Father 
of Joannes, who returned with called Hak- 
katan, Ezr 873, 


one id to and 
ef Te language 


uch @ 

needed (Jer ; 

and at the time this ‘field’ was phn raeag ca 
in an 


hae pr Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
tp or a y. : 
oO 


such a@ 
had been previously known an! e potter’s field,’ 
and seems to be identified with ‘the potter’s house’ 
of Jer 18? 19°, which was in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, the scene in earlier times of Molech- 
uently defiled as a place of 

23"), The traditional site 


spot. y ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and 57 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.’ Originally there 
had been tombs cut in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the » Six 
‘loculi’ remain on the western side and two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cut in front 
of the original rock-tombs, 30 ft. deep, 2] ft. 
wide, and 63 ft. long. The wall built on the 
outer edge of the crench is about 30 ft. high. A 
face (PEFSt, 1802, p. 283 ff), Apparently there 
ace t, ; -). y there 
was a cliff here with a dataral cave in the 
face of ‘. This may have been used, as caves 
frequenuly are, as & aac ly workshop. But the 
name of the gate, ‘ Harsith,’ Jer 19° ‘the gate of 
poteherds,’ would rather indicate that the site of 
the potter’s workshop was close by the gate, and 
not across a valle m it; his work would 
require a supply of water to be at hand; nor can 
the Valley o Hinnom be said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
cen (Arculph) it has been pointed out on the 
presently accepted site. Krafft (Top. Jer. p. 193) 
says he saw clay dug at Hakk-ed-Dumm; but 
Schick denies that potter’s clay is found there, and 
says only a kind of used to mix with 
clay is got higher up the hill; but even if it were, 
elay is not used where it is found, bat where 
facilities for ite use are greatest. The ownership 
of the spot has been more valued in later times than 
when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 


ed | LXX omits. 
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cent. the Latins got it from the Syri in the 
16th cent. it was in the possession of the Armenians, 
in the 17th cent. of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that cent 

id a rent for it to the Turks. More strange is 

e virtue attached to its soil of quickly consuming 
dead bodies, because of which, notwithstanding ite 
history, 270 ay are said to have been taken 
to form the ane Santo at Rome, and seven 
shiploads to Pisa for a like pd ge Schick cal- 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and small 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. A. HENDERSON. 


AKKOS (’Acxds, A; ‘Axfdés, B; AV Accos), 1 Es 
6% = HAKKOZ (wh. see). 


AKKUB (xz).—1. A son of Elioenai i Ch 8™). 


of Nethinim (Ezr 2%), called in 1 Es 5° Acud. 
A Levite who hel to expound the law (Neh 8’). 
ed in 1 Es 9* Jacubus. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

AKRABBIM (o'x17u_n2yp), Nu 34‘, Jg 1. Lens 
correctly Acrabbim Jos 15’ AV, ‘The Scorpion 
Pass.’—The name given to an ascent on the south 
side of the Dead @ very barren region. 
DEAD SRA. C. R. CONDER. 


AKRABATTINE (’Axpafarriyn) in Idumea (1 Mac 
5S, AV Arabattine).—The region near Akrabbim. 


ALABASTER. See Box, MINERALS. 
ALAMOTH, Pa 46 (title), 1 Ch 15°.—See PsaLms. 


ALBEIT.—Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,’ 
and means ‘al(l) though it be.’ Properly it should 
be, and sometimes is, followed by ‘that’; but when 
regarded as a single word (= though), ‘that’ is 
omitted. It occurs only in Ezk 13’ ‘a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Philem’® ‘a. I do not say to 
thee’ (RV ‘that I say not unto thee’); but is more 
Se Apocr., Wis 11° Sus** 1 Mac 12° 15% 
2 47", J. HASTINGS. 


ALCIMUS (o°p:74 ‘God sete up,’ into 
“Arcos, ‘ valiant,’ and abbreviated into o'7:, whence 
"Ideceusos, Jos. Ant. X11. ix. 5, and "Idacuos, 1b. XX. 
x. re son (Baba bathra i. 33), or more pro- 
bably the sister’s son (Midrash rabba 65 et al.), of 
Jose ben-Joeser, the famous pupil of Antigonus of 
o. He was a native of th, of Aaronic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and Hellenizin 
party. By Antiochus Eupator he was nomina 
to the high priesthood (B.C. 162), byt was unable 
to exercise ite ctions on account of the in- 
fluence in Jerus. of Judas Maccabesus. iring to 
Antioch, he gathered around him ‘the cepa fae 
which is 


ungod! men of Israel’ (1 Mac 7°), b 
also at bly meant such members of the Hellenizing 
y as 


had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the y of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and the king’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius was ed 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and to 
send an army under Bacchides, vernor of 
Mesopotamia, with orders to ins A. and to 
panish the Maccabees. The march of Bacchides 
oes not appear to have been op ; and at 
Jerus, it was found that many of the Hasidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, but really perhaps use of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of Judas. Six 
of their leaders, amongst whom is said (Midras. 
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rabba) to have been Jose ben-Joeser himself, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the of Bacchides further cruelties 
followed. The eflect was to reduce the people to a 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacchides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his Hellenizing 
policy. Buta reaction soon took place in favour 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Bacchides in the country, and e himself master 
of all the outlying districta. A. went in person to 
the king, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force under Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the governorship of Judsa. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and apparently 
an intimate friendship, with Judas. But A., dis- 
pleased at the neglect to install him in his office, 
returned again to Demetrius, who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas aries to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery; and the 
two armies met at Adasa, near Bethhoron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.c. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army was collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Judea under the com- 
mand of Bacchides. Judas was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Eleasa, and Bacchides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacchides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at last able to discharge without hindrance his high 
riestly duties. His chief object appears to have 
n to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view he commanded the destruction of 
‘the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘the works of the prophets.’ The former 
lras been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts; but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to : 
This was one of the separatist characteristics of the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to Haggai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
completed, A. died (B.C. 160) of paralysis. Pss 74. 
79. 80 have been interpreted as reflecting the senti- 
ments of pious Jews during his priest . But 
the best authority for the period is 1 Mac 75© 9!-57, 
though cautious use ma 
14-77, and Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 5, XII. x. 
R. W. Moss. 
ALEMA (év ’Ad\duos A, ’AXéuors #), 1 Mac 5%.—A 
city in Gilead. The site is unknown. 


ALEMETH (n>by).—1. A son of Becher the 
Benjamite (1 Ch 7°, AV Alameth). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 8” 9%), 


ALEPH (x).—First letter of Heb. Alphabet. 
See ALPHABET, PSALMS, and A. 


ALEXANDER (’Adé£avdpos).—The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distinct persons. 

1. Mk 157. A son of Smmon of Cyrene, and 
brother of RuFus (see these names). A. and 
Rufus are evidently expected to be familiar names 
0 the readers. Very possibly they were Christian 

ews. 

2. Ac 4®, ‘Annas the high priest was there, and 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest’ (RV). 
Of this A. nothing further is known. The sug- 


be made also of 2 Mac /o 


poeion of Baronius, Pearson, and Lightfoot, that 
e was the well-known Alabarch (on this title see 
Schirer, HJP 11. ii. 280) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. Ant. Xvi. viii. 1, cf. xrx. v. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. xx. v. 2), . 
but Jerome’s statement (de Virie IUustr. xi.) that 
he was ‘de genere sacerdotum’ is unsupported by 


any evidence. 

Ac 19%. ‘And some of the multitude in- 
structed A., the Jews putting him forward. And 
ni pe nara bona id, ane hgh neve maale 
a ence unto the e. But when the ‘. 
ceived that he was Sow’ . - « ete. ete. (BV). 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
the religious animosity (cf. lepdovAc v.7’, and Ro 2%), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by his co-religionists to 
clear them of complicity with St. Paul, but the en- 
raged mob will give no Jew ahearing. The absence 
of any 71s suggests (cf. v.°) that A. was well known at 
Ephesus ; he may even have been one of the épydrac 
or rexvira: of v.™, and thus identifiable with No. §; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, apud 
Nésgen, sn loc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

4.1Til*®, Mentioned with HYMENAEUS (cf. 
2 Ti 2") as one of the unconscientious teachers who 
had ‘made shipwreck concerning the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘delivered them unto Satan’ (cf. 1 Co 5°, and 
see SATAN). There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 8. 

§ 2Ti4*, This A. (1) was a smith (xaAxevs). 
The word originally meant a worker in copper ; but 
as other metals came to be more commonly worked, 
it became ed ageak a (Lid. and 8. ¢.v.) to workers 
in any metal, esp. iron (Gn 4” LXX, see also 
TRADES). This makes possible, but by no means 
proves, the nino Os A. with No. 3, #f the latter 
could be shown to be one of the craftsmen of Demet- 
rius. (2) A. had ‘done’ (évedelfaro) St. Paul many 
evils ; in ah peer he had greatly withstood (Alar 
dvrésrn, cf. Ac 13°) his words. (3) Timothy is 
cautioned against a likeexperience. This last point 
locates A. with Timothy at Ephesus, and makes it 
probable that (2) also refers to something that had 
taken place when St. Paul was last there (1 Ti 1). 
If (2) refers to heretical pescnngs our present A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility ; and if so, we 
might combine (1) and (2) with the object of identi- 
fying him with No. 3. In any case No. 5 is the 
ony. possible link between 3 and 4. For specimens 

f the many possible conjectures on the whole sub- 
ject, see the comm. in loc. and Holtzmann, Pastor- 
albriefe, p. 255 sq. If, with many critica, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 19* 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti; but in reality 


the two perencee have nothing in common except 

the name; the malicious personal antagonisr 

which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 
A. ROBERTSON. 

ALEXANDER III. (’Adégavdpos, ‘defender of 
men’), known as the Great, was the son of Philip I1., 
king of Macedonia, and of a er eee a Molossian 
princess, and was born at Pella, Bc. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.C. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Granicus (B.C. 334) and of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of S.W. Asia. Egypt was next subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in B.C. 331. The discon- 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.C. 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos. Ané. Ix. viii. 3-6. The 
story runs that, whilst he was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent orders to the Jews to transfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and 
auxiliaries. The high priest ref on the ground 
of his oath of fidelity to Darius. A. destroyed 
Tyre, took Gaza (B.C. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, ii. 26, 27), and 
marched ayainst Jerus. The high priest Jaddua 
(Neh 12"), or Simon the Just (Yoma 69), was 
taught in a dream what to do, and led out the 
priests and tlhe people to meet him. At Sapha 
(acy ‘he watched’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
Wars, V. ii. 3, an eminence near Jerus. whence city 
aud temple were all visible) the priest and the 
king met. A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a figure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escorted by the priests, he entered Jerus., sacri- 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter- 
reted of himself such as 8" and 11’, 
fore leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
in all his dominions protection in the usages of 
their fathers, and immunity from taxation in their 
sabbatical years. How much of this story is legend- 
ary, it is impossible to decide. It is found in the 
Talmud as well as in Josephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Arrian, Curtius, Plutarch, and 
the zone) is inconclusive, as they are gener- 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus, 
make a visit on the part of A. probable in view of 
his contemplated ee against Egypt. And 
though imagination has clearly been at work with 
the details of the narrative, the balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of ite substantial historicity. 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Cele -Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Egypt. © governor was Andromachus, who chose 
as residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of the neighbourhood. him the Samaritans 
rose in revolt, prompted by jealousy of the privi- 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
ainongst them of the seat of government, or by the 
opportunity afforded by the absence in Egypt of 
such of their open as were most favourably 
disposed towards A. (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. a Setting 
fire to the house of Andromachus, the t him 
alive. The news reached A. just after he had 
received the submission of Egypt i and, hasteni 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revol 
(Curt. iv. 8. 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their rom that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, e the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Miiller’s identifications are correct, at Caesarea, 
Scythopolis, and Rabbah (Miiller, Numismatique 
@ Alexandre, 303-309); but it cannot be inferred 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capitals of districts, as such coins were issued 
by the Diadochoi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by bim in the Thebais (Joa. Ant. XI. viii. 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria (ib. XIX. v.2; Apion. ii. 4) and 
in the . Villagea (see the evidence of pap iin 
Mahaffy, Ptolemies, 86, n.), but many of the latter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
army. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, his soldiers were ordered to assist in 
removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 


refuscd on the unds that gtd dealing with 
idolatry was forbidden them, and that their Scrip- 
tures predicted the anency of the destruction 


of the temple of Bel. They were threatened and 
punished in vain. Appealing to A., they were 


exempted from the task, in virtue of the original 
stipulation that they ‘should continue under the 
laws of their fathers.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; but it is in agreement with 
all the traditions of the kindly attitude of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical books A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac 1'-7 6?, though several in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to him. 


Lrrgrators.—The sources of A.’s history are examined in 
Freeman, Hist. Essays, 2nd ser. Eas. 5, to which add Pauly, 
RE, art. ‘ Alexander,’ and Mahaffy, Ptolemies, where in § 
evidence is adduced in favour of the novel sugyestion, that A.’s 
friendship to the Jews was due to his desire to use them asa 
kind of inte hisarmy. For the rabbinical 
traditions see Derenbourg, Hist. de la Pal. i. 41 ff.; Hamburger, 
RE ii. 44-47. Droysen, Geach. Alex. des Grossen (Hambury, 1 | 
and Gesch. des Hellenismus (Gotha, 1877) are of special value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 
of Antiochus oo ear re (Jos. Ant. XII. ii. 1; Liv. 
ane. 50; Strabo, xiii.), or a lad of Smyrna who 
claimed such descent (Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, 
Syr. 67). In the latter (more likely) case, Balas was 
his proper name, and its etymuloyy is unknown ; 
in the former case the name tay be connected 
witn the Aram. x}z3 ‘lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanes (1 Mac 10’). 
He waa eset up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism had alienated 
his subjecte and offended his neighbours, by the 
three gypt, 
Ariarathes Vv. of 
Cappadocia. The Romans also supported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxiii. 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kingdoms that might become formidable. He 
secured the help of Jonathan (B.c. 153) by nomi- 
nating him high priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
thereupon married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptolemies, $§ 208- 
212), and appointed (B.c. 150) Jonathan with 
special honours (Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 2) orparzyés and 
HepSdpxns, military and civil governor of the pro- 


ce department to 


vince, although S commandants were retained 
in several of the principal fortresses. His kingdom 
now established, Balas proved himself an incapable 


ruler, negligent of State affairs, and given up to 
self-indulgence (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gree. ii. 
ref. xvi, n. 19; Liv. Epit. 50; Justin. xxxv. 2). 
etrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.C. 147, and was supported by 
Apollonius, governor of Cele-Syria. But Jonathan 
defeated and slew Apollonius, and was rewarded 
on the part of Balas by the gift of Ekron. Balas, 
however, was dese by his own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch. ape Sart father-in-law, 
entered Syria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
against him, and took up the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he transferred his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Balas hastened from Cilicia, where he 
had been erying te quell a revolt, but was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (B.c. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm. i. 349), or he tled to 
Aba, in Arabia, where he was assassinated (Miiller, 
l.c.; 1 Mac 11"). The relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their alliance, appear 
in 1 Mac 10°, RV ‘They were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of unto them, and they were con- 
federate with him always.’ His necessities and 
his unconcern e Juda almost autonomous. 
Alexander Epiphanes, 1 Mac 10'=A. Balas. 


R. W. Moss. 
ALEXANDRIA (4 ‘Arctdydpea), the Hellenic 
cae of E was founded by Alexander the 
reat, B.C. 


Under the early Ptolemies 1 
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rose to importance, and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in shape and rounded at the extremities,— 
Strabo compared it to the chlamys or cloak of the 
Macedonian ca »—it occupied the narrow strip 
of land which lay between the sea and the Lake 
Mareotis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
mole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of re and Asia. The Lake Mareotis, 
which was joined by a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought toit the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was proverbial. One-third 
of ita extent was occupied with royal palaces and 
open public grounds; and it had a system of wide 
regular streets with noble colonnades. Its 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 souls in ite 
flourishing period, consisted chiefly of Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The RegioJudzorum, which layin the north-eastern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabarch, presided over 
it, and the Jews were permitted to live according 
to their own laws. The Jews—the mercenary race 
as they were called—were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, Greek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial prosperity of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, B.c. 30, and a pene of Rome, the im- 
rtant corn trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
ewish merchants, 

The Lagide were munificent patrons of learning, 
and it was their ambition to make their capital 
@ place of intellectual renown. They collected 
within ite walls the largest library of antiquity, 
per of which was housed in the temple of aril 

the Egyptian quarter, and another part in the 
museum which was situated in the Bruchium or 
Greek quarter. To the museum was attached a 
staff of professors, who were salaried by the State. 
It had o banqueting-hall in which the professors 
dined, corridors for peripatetic lectures, and a 
theatre for public disputations. The chief subjects 
of study were , rhetoric, mathematics 
astronomy, medicine, and geography. The achool 
of philosophical thought which ultimately arose 
was eclectic, a patchwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed ita career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious development as the cradle of a school of 
thought in which the earliest attempt was made 
to bring the os of the OT into relation 
with Hellenic ideas. It was in A. that the Heb. 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘the first apostle to the nations,’ was not made 
with a missio Pp , being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous Jews who 
had grown up in ignorance of the Heb. language. 
ving opened up their treasures to the curious 
Greeks, it e necessary for the Jews to explain 
andto defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
thatthe Scriptures are the sole source of a true 
knowledge of God and of human duty; but when 
he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
im possible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex- 
andrian Jew offered an Apologia for his exclusive 
claim, which was repeated uy e Christian Fathers, 
lived through the entire Middle Ages, and almost 
to our own time. Plato and Pythagoras, he said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all their wisdom from 
the OT es Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 
who lived about the middle of the second cen 
B.C., writes: ‘Plato took our legislation as his 


model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of ras.’ 
In order to a venerated authority for this 
assertion, the Jews com verses in the name of 
the mystic poets of antiquity, in praise of Moses 
and of Judaism. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces Orpheus, 
and makes him say that he cannot reveal the 
God whom clouds conceal; that the water-born 
Moses alone of mortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egypt 
who was a contemporary of Aristobulus, the author 
of the third of the Sibylline Books, introduces the 
Sibyl of Cuma, who speaks of the Jews as a nation 
appointed by God to be the guide of all mortals ; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation tc 
all nations if they will turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. 

Having thus established to their own satisfaction 
that Gentile wisdom comes from the Scriptures, the 
Jews next proceeded to place it there by the help of 
the magic wand of allegorical rid Shimoni us 
interpreted, the narratives of ipture easily 

ielded up Platonic and Stoic do The 

ewish Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and culminated in Philo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scripture language, and thus to confer 
upon them the authority of divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism and Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars most naturally turned; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
earnestness of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon. It was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stoic conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Logos assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb. 
Scriptures they had been personified, but they were 
now h tized, and became intermediaries be- 
tween the creature and the Most High God. 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but + hc through the whole of 
the Creek penne iaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon e Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of certainty about 
God, which was always wanting even in the loftiest 
theology of their own philosophers. Its main 
influence, however, lay in its Hellenizing of the 
Jews, who were enabled to appropriate Hellenic 
views of life without conscious apostasy from 
Judaism. The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy on the writers of the NT 
has been variously estimated. There are striking 
similarities between the terminol and some- 
times between the thoughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. But the similarities are probably due to 
of ‘the Greek-apenking synagogue, On the other 
ot the Greek- ) gue. e otner 
hand, the direct practioal agile of the NT writers 
offers a strong contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur inthe NT. Mention is made of a synagogue 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac 6°). Apollos 
is described as an ‘ Alexandrian by race’ (Ac 18%). 
St. Paul sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, which probably belonged to the corn trade 
(Ac 276 2814), 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
companions visited A., in some respects the most 

romising missionary field in the world. Papi. les 
Bt. Paul, to & conjecture, he may 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
13), where Apollos followed him, and by his preach. 
ing produced an unhappy division without intend. 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre- 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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among hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in trope and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had already made his own (2 Co 10"). 

According to Eusebius (#.£. ii. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he preached 
the gospel which he had written, and established 
churches in A. ‘The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, ‘both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and philosophical asceticism.’ The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula ‘they say,’ and con- 
nects with fanciful legends, clearly no 
authority. His description, howéver, of the char- 
acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. ing the second and third centuries of 
our era Alexandria was the intellectnal capital of 

istendom. In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 
lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 
Clement and Origen, we observe how the spirit of 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy passed into Chris- 
tianity. See PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. 

LaTBRATURE. . xvii. ; Busen r, Evang. 
18; Patr. a ar Sy). tii. ; Danae, doe Darel d. Jud 
Alex. Rel.-Philos.; Pauly- . Philo- 
Juda@us; Hausrath, Times of A G 

- GIBB. 
ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES (0°91378 a hats 
im, 2 Ch 2° 9'* 2; pundy ’almuggim, 1 K 10) 33, 
fa wetxwa; Vulg. ligna thyina, ligna 
pinea).—Celsius (Hierobot. 1. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the algum and the almug. 
This doubt, however, is not justified by the trans- 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
ition is extremely common in Heb. proper 
names (¢.g. Rehum, pM eh 12°, is called in v.¥ 
of the same chapter Harim,o1). We are told that 
trees were brought from Ophir (2 Ch 3 

ug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 
104%). These passages are perfectly parallel, and 

plainly refer to the same tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 2°, Solomon instructa Hiram to 
send ‘cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees (AVm 
raps (ap out of Lebanon.’ Did the term al 
in Lebanon signify one tree and in Ophir another? 

is i ible. Cay es ene ere 
various species of Cupressus, Abies, Junt 2 
and Lariz, as well as to Cedrus Libani. Fir, in 
Eng., is applied to several species of Abies, and 
the Scotch fir is Pinus sylvestris, L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Abies excelsa, L., and in the 
United States for three “poe of Abies: A. Cana- 
densis, Mich., A. alba, Mich., and A. nigra, Poir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
we accept this supposition, the is amply 
explained. But it affords no clue to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon requested Hiram to 
send was the same as that brought from Ophir, 
was Lebanon a station for it? This is also ble. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would be quite rash to say that it 
could not w in both localities. The cedar, 
mentioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanus, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what fir is alluded to in the 


There are firs in Lebanon, and also in | All in 


passage. 

some, at least, of the localities proposed for Ophir. 
It is ble that the unknown tree had a range 
which included Lebanon and Ophir. 

The conditions for any candidate for the algum 
or almug tree, imported from Ophir, are—(1) that 
it should be a wood of sufficient value to make its 
importation from so distant a country as Ovhir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, 
fitable; (2) that it should be suitable for nivop 
terraces (m. highways or stairs, more properly a 
staircase, 2 Ch ae and 700 pillars (m. a or 
rails, more properly balust 1 K 107%), and for 
harps and psalieries. Fifteen different candidates 
have been pro ; omens them thyine wood, 
deodar, fir km (Casalpina Sappan). The 
majority of echolars, following the opinion of 
certain Rabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
(Pteroca Santalina, L.), a native of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. There is not, however, a icle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it occurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and teries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks might have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In the uncertainty which must ever remain as to 
the identity of the tree intended, and with the 
probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with ne —; poms it is alee es suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘ out o on” 
(2 Ch 2). G. E. Post. 


ALIAH (n4y).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 19= 
Alvah, Gn 36%, 


ALIAN (15y).—A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 1®= 
Alvan, Gn 36”. 


ALIEN.—See FOREIGNER. 


ALL.—There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the precise meaning of which is so often missed as 
the word ‘all.’ e foll. examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pron. all 
usually follows the pron. in mod. usage, in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53°‘ All we like sheep 
have gone astray’; but Is 64° ‘ We all do fade asa 
leaf.’ 2. Ali stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4% 
‘that thy profiting may ap toall.’ 8. Follow- 
ing the Gr. (was), all is with a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Eng. In He 7’, ‘without 
all contradiction,’ all=any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, IIL ii. U— 

. without all 
should be without dehy ga 

In Col 1° ‘unto all pleasing’ is a literal tr. of 
the Gr., and means ‘in order to please (God) in 
at Mi Similarly al is for ‘ ppt. in 
Dt ‘In like manner shalt thou do. . . with all 
(RV ‘every ’) lost thing of thy brother’s’; Rev 18" 
‘all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘manner’ in the same verse, ‘all thyine 
wood.’ 4% Ali means ‘altogether’ in 1 K 14’ ‘till 
ay oe to the bloody city ! 
it is 


all hig ea ep all ths all [ persons 
> (Gr. wdvra dy wéows, ings in 

and] things). Cf. Sir 43” ‘ He (God) is all rd wap 
éorw abrds). Different is Shaks. (Ham, I. 

‘Take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,’ 

where all in all is ‘altogether.’ All one: 1 Co 11° 
‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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thing’) as if she were shaven’; Job 9” RV/‘ It is 
all one’ fg wnenoy), §.¢. it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, the whole occurs in Ps 96! Pr. Bk. 
‘Sing unto the LorD, all the whole earth’ (AV 
and RV ‘all the earth’). This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng., as ‘the whole 
all,’ ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.’ For all: 
Jn 214 ‘for all (=notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ac 16” ‘for all that 
we are Romans.’ Once for all: He 10° (Gr. 
é¢dwat); this is the only. occurrence in AV, and it 
gives for all in ital.; but RV, which omits the 
italics here, gives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
77 933 Jude 4, and in marg. of Ro 6. In 1 Co 156 
it is tr. ‘at once’ in both VSS. All to brake: J 
9 ‘And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(RV ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word ‘all’ 
is found. The meaning is not, ‘and all in order to 
break his skull’; the verb is in the tense. 
The ‘to’ is not the sign of the infin., it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zer, to signify asunder, or 
in pieces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
rive, etc. ‘All’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis. Hence ‘all to-brake’ 
means ‘altogether broke in pieces.’ Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Mt 7° ‘lest they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn again, and all to rent you.’ Sir 
T. More says (Works, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym .. . and all to rated him.’ 
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J. HASTINGS. 
ALLAMMELECH (352$x).— Perhaps ‘ King’s oak,’ 
a town of Asher probably near Acco (Jos 19”). The 
site is not known. 


ALLAR (B’A))\dp, A ’Addp, AV Kalar), 1 Es 5*. 
—One of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their igree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zerubbabel. The name seems to 
correspond to Immer in Ezr 2°, Neh 7%, one of the 
places from which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
Cherub, Addan, and Immer appear as ‘ Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.’ 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ALLAY, not found in AV, is introduced by RV 
into Ec 10‘ ‘yielding allayeth (AV ‘pacifieth’) 
great offences.’ The meaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puta an end to offences more 
a ny than a strong arm. Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry 
VI. IV. i. 60, ‘allay this thy abortive h otaad 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALLEGE occurs but twice, Wis 187 ‘ais 
(dropr}oas, RV ‘bringing to remembrance’) the oaths 
and covenants made with the fathers’; and Ac 17° 
‘Opening and a'"s that Christ must needs have 
suffered, where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs (srapari0éuevos), like Lat. allegare, not the 
mod. sense of asserting. Allegiance, not in AV, is 
given in RV at 1 Ch 12 as tr. of myp¢p ‘ Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of’) the house of Saul.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


ALLEGORY.—i. History oF THE WorD.— 
The substantive dA\ryopla, with its verb d\Aryopetu, 
is derived from 4)\do, something else, and alt ; 
I speak; and 1s defined by Heraclitus (Heraclides ?) 
—probably of the first cent A.D.—as follows: 
Gdra perv dyopetww rpbwos Erepa de Gy Adyar onpalywy 
éxwvtpues Addryopla xadetra:: ‘The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hinte at different things from what it expresses, 
is called appropriately allegory’ (c. 5). Neither 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX; and 
the verb alone, and that only onee (Gal 4), occurs 
in the The word, whether substantive or 
verb, appears to be altogether lateGreek. Plutarch 
(flourieh ed 80-120 A.D.) tells us (De Aud. Poet. 19 
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E) that it was the ag in his day for the 
more old-fashioned brdvaa, the deeper sense (or the 
figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its Oepaweia (treatment, 
manipulation); and Cicero had not long before 
introduced ddArryopla, in its Greek form, in two or 
three es in his works (e.g. Orator 27; Ad 
Attic. ii ; while Philo had freely used sub- 
stantive and verb early in the first century; and 
the verb is used in von (Ant. Prom. 4) of 
some of the writings of Moses. 

ii. DISTINCTIVE MEANING.—The provinces of 
aneeory: type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another; but each has i peony and the same 
thing can only receive the different names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it is not a premonition 
of future development, and that there is no neces- 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it: 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur- 
ally shadowing forth a higher; from parable, in 
that it is not a picture of a single compact truth, 
but a rensperency. Uirouae which the different 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim; from fable, 
in that ite lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical worldly prudence; from metaphor, in 
that ita interpretation is not immediate and 
obvious, but has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or poronee” pares from 
analogy, because it is not addr to the reason 
80 much as to the imagination; and from m ; 
in that it does not await a new order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. 
these tro may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or the figurative, so far as they all 

int to a sense different from that contained ir 

e mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of itsown. In the 
non- tific sense, it has to do with the general 
relations of life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out- 
ward appearance, so that the appearance of the 
one can serve as the figure of the other. In other 
words, the thin tai before the eye or ear repre- 
sents, not itself, but something else in some way 
like s¢. Thus the fish waa early used as an all 
of Christ ; it was not, strictly speaking, a ayuibe ; 
or a type, or a parable, or any of the figures above 
com The resemblance was both far-fetched 
and outward, being evolved from the several letters 
of the word (00s as the initials of "Incofs, Xporés, 
Gcod, Tibs, Zwrjp. Of peti a proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacred books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80th 
Psalm, and in the those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jews, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greek literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and subsequently the NT), in 
the other, were assigned their value in proportion 
as they meant, not what they said, but something 
else, and could be made the clothing of cosmo- 
logical, philosophical, moral, or religious ideas. 
This ] us to the third and final division. 

iii, ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION.—The ten- 
dency to allegorize has ita foundations in human 
nature. Constantly and unconsciously we 
into the creations of other men, as, for example, 
into & painting or a poem, our own thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and emotions, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they were not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. Or, 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts and lives of a people as to have 
me a& and inseparable constituent o 
their nature, and when time has nevertheless so 
far the current of thought as to make 
that literature apparently inconsistent with the 
new idea, or inadequate to express it,—then the 
choice for the people lies between a ruinous breach 
with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
- ] Vy bea ee for vir a ee 
ence the tenden egory, which is indigenous 
to human mature: becomes, in the absence oF his- 
torical criticism, also insvitable, except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. Allego 
Peon one oe or Greek, Jew 
uring and, perhaps, owing to 

tellectual movement of the fifth century B.C.,—in 
spite of the severe critical deprecation of Plato, 
whose mind was set on higher things,—Homer, 
the ‘Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory; with the stories he told of 


the if he was not allegorical, he was impious, 
or they were immo Hence, from Anaxagoras 
onw the actions of the Homeric gods and 


heroes are allegories of the forces of nature; and, 


passions and pleasures which tempt all men on the 
eea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 62, 64). 

But allegorizing was Jewish as well as Greek, and 
of ich ini = vk as ng eae 2 Both sections 
or Jews ego or apologetic es, 
but not with identical aims, The Pal. Jews 
allegorized the OT, finding a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even vowel-pointe, in order to 
satisfy their consciences for the non-observance 
of laws that had me impracticable, or to 
ts delead God agalust epparcnt inccaduency’ oF 
to en: j apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical against iaipiety 
or immorality ; or, generally, for homiletical pur- 
poses. Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.D.) 
claimed to have rhea allegory the Song of 
Songs from rejection. egory was a consider- 
able element in the Pal. H a (or inter- 
en): and there were definite canons regu- 

ting its use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in the neighbourhood of NT times, constituted 
the majority of Jews, directed their apologetic 
towards educated Greeks, for philosophical pur- 
poses, and allegorized the OT to prove that their 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor a seo that their religion had the same 

ionale as Greek appar ot and that Moses had 
heen the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of ras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo- 
sophers without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 

us the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed og the earliest pangts fear 

egorizer, in commen on the Pent. ad- 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometer. sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to ‘bring Peripatetic philo- 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.’ But the 
representative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo 
(early in first century A.D.): he reduced allegory to 
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a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. Haggadistsa, but freely used, and 
means of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Protessing to retain 
the literal sense pega in iteelf moral teach. 
ing, he nevertheless e the allegorical so tran- 
scendently significant (as the soul in the body) that 
both literal and moral were continually over- 
whelmed: before the writer’s determination to 
extract the allegorical at all costs and in any sense 
that at the time suited his mood, the facts often 
disap , the narrative was turned upside down, 
and, in the handling of the characters of OT 
story, the unities were entirely ignored. So, when 
it is said that Jacob took a stone for his pillow, 
what he did, as the arch of a self-disciplining 
soul, was to put one of the incorporeal intelligences 
of that holy ground close to his mind; and, under 
the pretext of going to sleep, he, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. i 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, the type of the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method a upon 
the OT as early as the Book of Wi and ita 
allegorical interpretation of the manna in the 
Pent. (16%), and of the aoe priest’s robe as the 
i of the whole world (18). 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
and acknowledged method of interpretation to their 
han the arguments they drew from the OT 
against the unbelieving Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and the Paulinista, in their efforts to 
turn the law iteelf ae the law-worshippi 
Judaisers. But not apostolic times, cul- 
minating in the times of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, does the allegorical method show iteelf 
in any luxuriance. The method of Jesus and the 

ers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian; and, in any case, is self-restrained and 
free from the characteristic extravagance of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in his application of 
the method to the command as to oxen threahi 
(1 Co 9*-), to the rock (1 Co 10‘), and to the veil o 
Moses (2 Co 3%), is both Palestinian and Alex- 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
and incidenta, treating 10 as rotnin 
(i Co 9") in comparison with the yyy ie alegors 
interpretation ; but he is Pal. in being homuletical 
in his aim and not philosophical, and in having 
persons and events in his s perspective rather than 
abstract truth. In Gal 4“* he openly affirms that 
Hagar and Sarah, Ishmael and Isaac, éoriy ddA7- 
poupera, %.6. are Oy eee or written of in the 
Scriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori- 
cally (with his approval) in his own day; and, in 
treating them (somewhat after Philo’s manner 
upon the same subject) as representing two different 
covenants, one of the present and the other of the 
future Jerusalem, he approximates to the Alex- 
andrian philosophical practice of allegorizing con- 
crete things, persons, and evente into abstract 
ideas: but only approximates; for not only is he 
clearly historical and typical in hi is, and 
homiletical in his aim, but, if cvorayet refers (as 
some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is, even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in hi 
method of interpretation. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
the influence of Philo and Alexandria comes out 
more definitely. The writer is an ‘idealist whose 
heaven is the kame of all transcendental realities, 
whose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred—in the 
temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.’ 
He is Alexandrian in his frequent contraste between 
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the invisible (11), imperishable (8° 9* 12"), arche- 
world (8*), and the visible (11°), perishable 
( world of appearance (11%), the imperfect copy 


ee of the former (9* 8°) ; or, in, between 
udaism as the shadow (cxia) and Christianity as 
the nearest y approximation (elxw») to the 
heavenly substance (ra ¢wroupdsa) (8° 10'); and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so much as on the nature of the two 


passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi- | f 


cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melchizedek and Salem,—all these together 
being made the foundation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an em\wdiment 
of the preconceived idea,—can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an allegory of his apparently im nal Logos. 
And yet, orth the expression in the 110th Psalm be- 
fore us, ‘ Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we must allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain of justification when he maintains 


than allegorical ; he appears to be too 
sweeping when he : is no allegory in 
this epistle.’ J 
ALLEMETH (reyz), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch 6°; 
Almon (} Jos 214%,—A Levitical city of Ben- 
jamin. It is noticed with Anathoth, and is the 


present ‘Almétt on the hills N. of Anathoth. SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii C. R. CONDER. 


ALLIANCE.—The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In early times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Even intermixture with alien 
races was so far from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was secured. us we are told that 
Judah married and had children by the daughter of 
a Canaanite (Gn 38"), the tradition embodying the 
history of the clan in a nal narrative. Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (Gn 34”) is 
evidently due to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (cf. the story of the 
Gibeonites, Jos 9°, 2S 213). 

For the earliest period, then, it may be held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were uent 


homogeneous as is often supposed: the tribes, 
practically obs pag of each other, were gradu- 
ally knit together tances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the of two or 
more of them: the leaders conf together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of the one most 
immediately threatened, assumed the headship, 
and the way was prepared for a close confederation. 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
tins, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heb. confed and the 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreigners, is that between David and Achish, 
king of Gath (1 § 27%). Under it, David was pre- 
pared to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 


the Benjamite kingdom of Saul. 
That he did not, was a pa na solely to the 
suspicions of his fidelity en ined by the lords 
of the Philistines. 
When the monarchy became settled and com- 
tively eegeokdee under Solomon, treaties with 
foreigners, 


of his race, against 


the stricter sense, became frequent. 
Solomon himvelf formed an alliance with Hiram, 
king of Tyre (1 K 5), and it is most probable that 


so | BETHEL, OAK. 


ALMIGHTY 


some of his marriages, oat reee that with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, cemen a litical union. 


The frequency with which re and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other d, the memorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of disprove 


Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed with 
Israel, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by side a Sapo the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political : it had 
nothing to do with religious or sentimental con- 
siderations. Ahab could also form, or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Phonicia, and build 
ao Oe ee poe oe Avene ct 
the treaty (1 K 16*). ith the entrance of the 

ians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun. Jehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem seems 
to have bribed Ti - a a to aid him against 
his own subjects (2 ). At this point, how- 
ever, the prophets to a eceinee these 
alliances (cf. especially Hos 8°, ), and the 
national exclusiveness is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. 


ALLIED (Neh 13* only) has the special meanin 
of sennates by marriage. So Rob. of Glouc.— J 


a tly spe iptchatnbend thot fed, Hong and honour 
To be in such mariage to expero ur.’ 
‘ Gs. 

ALLON. —1. (B ’AN\ds, A ’AdAd», AV Allom) 
1 Es 5 —His descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. He may be the same 
as Ami (re ’Huel), the last named in the lel 
list in 257, or Amon (fox ’Hyelu eh 7”; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 have no 
parallels ih the canonical books, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche conjectures 
viol d\Awy, meaning ‘ete.’ 2. A Simeonite prince, 
1 Ch 4”, H. 8tT. J. THACKERAY. 


ALLON BACUTH (msz x, AV A. Bachuth, 
‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, was i was at Bethel Gn 35%). See 
C. R. CONDER. 


ALLOW.—Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the French alower), assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 1. To a : Ro 7% ‘For 
that which I do, I a. not’ (Gr. ywwdoxw, hence RV 
‘know not’); Ro 14” < aPPY is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he 
atth’ (RV ‘approveth’); 1 Th 2*; and Lk 11 
‘Ye a. the deeds (RV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Fs 11° Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
actth (AV and RV ‘trieth’) the righteous.’ 2, 
To place before one so as to see and admit it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24'§ ‘Which they them- 
selves also a.’ (Gr. rpocdéxouat, RV ‘look for,’ m. 
‘ accept’). Allowable (not in AV or RV) is found 
in Pref. of AV=‘ worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Pref. AV=approval, and has been intro- 
duced by RV at Jer 2% in the mod. sense of 
‘portion’ (AV ‘diet’). Cf. 1 Es 17. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of “Ww? 48 times 
(all the oocurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 


AL MODAD 


in Job. In NT it is used as tr. of rarroxpdrwp 10 
times al the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 
are in . tis also freq. in Apocr. Gop. 
J. HASTINGS. 
AL MODAD (Hef) the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 10%, 1 1*%, The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of 8. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherto been identi- 
fiel with certainty. The first element has been 
variously explained as the Arab. article (this is 
haps intended the Massoretic punctuation ; 
so Di on Gn 10”), as the Sem. Z/ (‘God’ ; so 
Halévy), and as the Arab. 42 (‘family’; so Glaser, 
Skizze, 11. 4256). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wadd (to love), of the 
game stem as the yee a, gist 
Mineans and other Arabian races. @ word 
that can be read Maudad is applied in inscriptions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kin 
Main, Glaser su that the name should be 
rendered ‘ ereath 2 Wed, the office of rape 
i.e. some 0 ‘was assigned,’ an 
that the tribe should be identified with the 
Gebanites, whom he places in the S.W. corner of 
Arabia. Others have supposed the word to be 
corrupt, and have corrected it Al-Murad, the well- 
known name of a tribe of Yemen. 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ALMON.—See ALLEMETH. 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (ronbarjbby, Nu 338% 4). 
—A station in the journeyi prob. identical wi 
Beth-diblathaim, Jer 48%. e meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a mane ver if figs; ite 
application to a town may indicate the appear- 
ance of the place or neh hbourhood. Conder 

‘two Niscs > with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. Heth and Moab, p. 262). 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

ALMOND (1p9 shdkéd). Shdkéd is, like many 
names of planta, used for both the plant and its 
fruit. Thus in Eo 12° and Jer 14, the reference is 
to the tree, while in Gn 43", Ex 2580.6 379 2, 
Nu 17%, the reference is to the fruit. The Arab. 
name for the almond is Jaus. The same word 
occurs once in OT (Gn 30”), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV 1. e Heb. equivalent, 
1, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The d, Amygdalus communis, L., bel 


ect . e 
somewhat ing, especially in the wild state. 
The leaves are lanceolate, seitate: acute, three to 
four inches long, and moet of them fall during the 
winter. About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Alth the petals are pale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the general effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the bi 


number of th inte among the dark- 
green snags an Iden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and the feathery tops of the palms, is to give 


in the orchards of the cities 
of Pal. and 8 Soon blossoming, the 
to fall in soft, snowy showers 


pod, which often attains a length of two and a 
to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds 


of | in 


precocia 
ing earl 
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of = 7 This is called in fal kur'aun 
-lauz, and just before ripening it has a crisp, 
cucum "like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streete during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
ea y by chi At this stage the shel) 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel juicy, 
with a slight smack of -stone flavour. 
Very soon, however, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
hardening shell, to which it forms a shrunken, 
leathery envelope. The kernel acquires firmness, 
and in early summer the nut is ri It is then 
from an inch to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43"). They make a delicious 
confection of bye hulled esagigions Se pene them 
to a paste with sugar in a mortar. i ; 
moulded into various shapes, is called hardect 
laus. The half kernels are spread over several 
sorta of blancmange, called mahallibtyeh, and 
nashawtyeh, and mughii. Almonds are also 
as with us. 
here are several species of wild almond in Pal. 


and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amygdalus com- 
munis, L., a stunted tree, with er blossoms 
and and small bitter nuts. Some of the 


varieties of this have leaves leas than an inch long. 
2) A. Orientalis, Ait., a shrub with spinceren’ 
small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 


ches, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lyctoides, 
Spach, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 


linear-lanceolate, green leaves, and a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A. rtioides, Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowerin 
and runing which belong to the cultivated al- 
mon 
The Heb. word for almond signifies the ‘ waker,’ 
in allusion to ita being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. The word also contains the signifi- 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘hastening.’ In Jer 1” 
the word for ‘almond tree’ is shakéd, and the word 
for ‘I will hasten’ (v."%), shékéd, from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringi ’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa- 
ceous plant is the apricot, which was named from 
a (early) on account of ita blossoms appear- 
in the spring, and ite fruit ripening 
earlier than its congener the gop (Pliny, xv. 11). 
The usual interpretation of Ec 12° ‘the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s hair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. To this Gesenius 
objecta, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
Aoarlah by douen op teens making Gis oll mai 
or reject, @ man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection has no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis- 
tance is snowy-white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v.*), ‘and the grinders 
cease beets they are few,’ and ‘the sonnd of 
the grinding is low.’ We may therefore retain 
the utiful imagery which brings to mind the 
silver hair of the aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. 
G. E. Post. 
ALMSGIVING.—i. The History of the Word.— 
This is interesting and instructive. The Gr. word 
€Xennootyn, from which alms is derived, is one of 
those words which owe their origin to the use of 
the Gr, language by Jews imbued with the religious 
and ethical ideas of OT. The LXX (including the 
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Apocr.) supplies the greatest variety of examples 
of the seiiaes iven to it. In some paasages it 
appears impossible to distinguish its meaning from 

of &\eos; but éAenpoctvyn, as derived from the 
adj. &Aefuwry, which describes a merciful man, who 
is himeeld as it were a concrete example of mercy, 
properly denotes the exhibition of the quality 
rather than the inward seeling. It is used of God 
both in the sing. (Is 1” 23”, ir 17*, Bar 4") and 
in plur. [Ps 103 (Sept 102) 6, To 3°]. A deep sense 
that God’s ess had been and would be proved 


in deeds, 18 spect oa characteristic of revealed 
religion ; and the need for expressing this may, in 
part at least, have been the motive for coining the 
unclassical term which we are considering. It is 
used of men, also, to signify (1) the showing of 
kindness, the practice of works of mercy (Gn 47™, 
Pr 19 20* 21%), Sir 7° etc.); and (2) particular 
works of mercy (Pr 3°, Dn 4% (Eng. ob Sir 35° 
(Sept. 82‘), To 1° ** ete.). By the time at least that 
the books of Sir and To were written, it had come to 
be a quite specific description of deeds of compassion 
to the poor. The importance which this class of 
actions had uired for religious minds is thus 
marked by the adoption of a special word to denote 
them. The LXX, however, does not supply any 
clear instance of the erence of the word to 
the actual gifts bestowed. 

The employs it as an equivalent not only for 
199 (mercy), but sometimes for words canoeing ugne 
eousness, Ply, WI¥, WT (Dn 4*). The thought may 
suggest i that we have here signs of a tendency 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 
chief and most typical of the works whereby that 
righteousness may be acquired which makes man 
acceptable with God. But this is more than 
doubtful. It occurs several times where righteous- 
ness is tessa of God (Is 177 2817 5975), one or 
more of the following passa where words for 
righteousness are tr. in by €Aenpoctyn, a 
human quality may be in view (Ps 33 (Sept. 32]§, 
Dt 6* 24%, Ps 24 (Sept. 23)°). But in each case 
a different interpretation, at least of the LXX, is 

ible. The conception of righteousness in OT 
is a large one, and not wholly definite. Under one 
aspect it wears almost the character of mercy. 
And it may have been from a more or less clear 
consciousness of this that the renderings just re- 
ferred to were adopted. Neither in the Apocr. 
nor in the LXX of the canon. books do there 
appear to be examples of the use of dixacoctyn 
for ‘almsgiving,’ though it is true that éder- 
pootyn and dxatoctvn are coupled at To 2" 12¢°® 
in a manner which shows a strong association 
of ideas between them. We have, however, an 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best 
a Lt reading of Mt 6}. 

n NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ac, 
but always in the sense either of A. or of alms— 
the actual gift (for the latter see Ac 3*- 9). 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ 
the word eleemosyna, transliterated from the Gr. ; 
only, however, in those cases where my had no 
exact or convenient Lat. equivalent. From Lat. 
eccles. usage come the various derivatives in the 
languages of modern Europe (Eng. alms, Fr. 
auméne, Germ. Almosen, Ital. limosina). 

ii. J2wish Teaching.—Some consideration of this 
is aetaeaaetd if we would rightly appreciate the 
teaching o NT on the subject. Evidence of the 
importance which A. had way for religious 
minds among the Jews of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.C. 
has already come before us in the fact that a 
= ar name was assigned to this class of actions. 

hey had become one of the common and acknow- 
ledged observances of the religious life, a matter to 


be attended to by the religious man in the same 


regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting, 
with which we find A. joined nee TO 128, Sir 78 
and cf. the conduct of the earnest proselyte Cor- 
nelius, Ac 10%‘). It is regarded as a specially 
efficacious means of ing atonement for sin 
Sir 3+ 164), and obtaining divine protection 

m calamity (Sir 29? 40%, To 14); the merit 
thereof is an repair, 2 ameigr hat (Sir pal ; the 
religious reputation to be won thereby is he d out 
as an inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 (LXX 


34]»). 

bh features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
still moremarked inthe Talm.,where he righteous- 
ness, is a recognised name for A. The perform- 
ance of works of mercy is set forth as a means 
whereby man may be accounted righteous in the 
sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
but left, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the Rabbinic teaching on A. tends to self- 
egg en It hasa better side. Thesuperiority 
of those deeds of kindness in which personal sym- 
pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
trouble, over the mere wal of gifts, is clearly 
insisted on, and there are sayings which seg y 
enjoin consideration for the self - of the 
recipients of bounty. (See F. Weber, System d. 
Cees Palastinischen Theologie, p. 273f., 
and A. Wiinsche, Neue Beitr. s. Erldut. d. Evang. 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch, on Mt 6“, Lk 114 


125, ) 

iii. The Teaching of the NT.—In the Sermon on 
the Monnt (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
setting forth His New Law as a true ent of 
the Ancient Law (5'’-*), proceeds to treat of certain 

ief religious o ces from a similar point of 
view (6!-5) ; and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
eg a of the time, that one which He takes first is 
A. It may seem strange that He does not more 
directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
justification which had already become associated 
in more or less definite form, with such works ; and 
that He speaks of a divine reward for them without 
adding any warning against misunderstanding. He 
contents Himself with requiring purity of motive, 
indifference to and even avoidance of human praise, 
and self-forgetfulness. But, in truth, if we learn 
to test the quality of the motive for, and the 
manner of performing, each deed, with reference 
only to the judgment which God will pronounce 
upon it, that temper of mind, that faith and 
humility and sense of nal failure and sin, 
which alone are consistent with the principles of 
the gospel, will be secured. Another very signifi- 
cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk 11“. He 
there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use; it is a cial ea to 
the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12° 
is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
word é\enuootyn isused. But liberality in giving is 
frequently inculcated or commended (Mt 5@ 19%, 
Mk 10”, Lk 6%. 141° 16° 18%). In the Acts the 
Jewish use of the term is illustrated; it does not 
occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
feature of the life of the Christian community at 
Jerus. in the first days, as there pictured, which 
has been called communism, is more properly an 
example of abounding charity. 

Christendom during many centuries the duty of 

A. (primarily, no doubt, from a desire of obeying the 
commands of Christ) received - eas and sometimes 
exaggera attention. The ger now is rather 
fear of the ill-effecta of indiscriminate 

A., the rE ee to give and the habit of doing 
so should discouraged. A practice, however, 
enjoined as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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high place in the Christian rule of life. It is the 
fanction of modern economic and social knowledge 
e- 


only to make its exercise more wise and 
ficial. V. H. STANTON. 


ALMUG.—See ALGUM. 


ALOES, LIGN-ALOES (oc 7y ‘ahdltm, nibry 
’ahdloth).—The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 2 the 
Heb. word is obo, the LXX oxnval, and the AV 
Lign-Aloes=Lignum Aloes. In Ps 45° the Heb. 
is mone, the oraxr}, and the AV Aloes. In 
Pr 7" the Heb. is 


and the AV Aloes. 


@ passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated the same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth (aloe) in Ow. In 


face of the ical identity of the words ’ahdlim 
and ‘ahdléth, it is fair to reject the various capri- 
cious i of the and assume that the 
word has the same meaning in all the four OT 


passages. In the last three of these passages, 
and in the NT (Jn 19”), the reference is plainly 
to the aromatic. 
Celsius (Hierobot. i. 135) es that this sub- 
stance is the Aqguilaria Agatlocha, the Lignum 
ood of commerce. This wood 
was well known to the ancients, and is described 
under ita Arab. name ‘éd in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (ii. 231), in brief as follows: ‘Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia ; and some of it is dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter; 
and it is covered with a leathery bark. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India. The next best is that which is 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains; 


and it has this acrentare over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not breed ote. Some 
e Mandala 


pereons do not distinguish between 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the 
kinds of ‘dd are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of India, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the Sains, 
and of inferior species the Hillay and the Mabitay, 
and the Law&fy and the Ra To sum up, the 
Lest ‘dd is that which sinks in water, and that which 
floats is bad. It is said that the trunks and roots 
of the ‘dd are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
ce.’ i 


the medicinal and other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 

haloji, which is undoubtedly the 
of the Greeks, and the Agallochum of 
the Romans. The substance is now known to the 
Arabs the names ‘td-ea-galtb, ‘dd-en-nadd, 
: tr, and ¢l-'dd-el-komari. 

The order Aquilariaces supplies several trees, 
which produce commercial aloes wood. The most 
noted of these is reels Agallocha, Roxb., a 
native of Northern India, which grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aquilaria secundaria, of China, pro- 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna. 
It is a well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
Secs a presen auish te lastenet by varying the 

» & process whic n y burying the 
scat f as above alluded to by Avicenna. While 
we have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
ia no good reason why it should not be. The 

imilarity of ’ahdléth to dyd\\cxor is sufficient to 
establiah a cig probability in its favour, and 
in the absence of any other probable candidate 
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it may be received with a fair measure of 
confidence. 

It must be understood that the above-mentioned 
plant has no connexion meres Sica or botani- 
cally with Ezcacaria agallocha, D.C., of the order 
of Euphorbi an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatic 
plant. Nor has it anything to do with the officinal 
Aloes, of the order Lili , & plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains the difficulty of the in 
Nu 24° ‘as gardens by the river’s side, as th 
trees of lign-aloes (o°%9%) which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees (o'my) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word oxyval 
as if written o'box, which means fents; but besides 
the irregularity and inconsistency of the LXX in 
the translation of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and _ ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal , the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
improbable. 

6 have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed out in detail in our article on the 
Algum. In the Eng. name Aloe, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the ofiicinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very different plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
It is then quite possible that the tree of Numbers 
might be totally different from the aromatic sub- 
stance of the other es. In Eng. the labiate 

us Melissa is called balm. Impatiens is called 

m. FP us balsamifera, L., var. candicans, 
is called balm of Gilead, a very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, and the 
word balm is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi- 
tion that the tree of Numbers is that which pro- 
duced the substance of the other . Itistrue 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But "a prop ecy was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate would have made it quite possible to 
cultivate these trees. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that this and other trees not now known 


oe Jordan Valley. 
i ech ght ovary wild plants are indigenous in this 


camphire Ler 


On the other hand, it is not necessary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen one. It is certain that the Israelites had not. 
But it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison. The allusion to the ‘cedar trees be- 
side the waters’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars grow in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloe tree might have been equally well known by 
reputation, although unfamiliar both to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts in ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the people of the border land» of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
24° and Ca 4!*14 were cultivated or not, they 
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were well known, and comparisons based on them 
well undersvood. G. E. Post. 


ALOFT is found only in] Es 8 ‘and now is 
all Israel a.’; RVm ‘ exalted,’ with a ref. to Dt 28"? 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
éxdyw) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALONG.—In Jg 7" we read ‘all the children of 
the east, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV ‘‘ locusts”) for multitude,’ and in v.¥ ‘the tent 
lay a.’ The same verb (=to fall) is used in Heb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
entlang), at all the length. Cf. Jth 13%. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.—This phrase is found in 
Rev 1° 21° 22, In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev 14. This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects : (1) as to 
ita form, (2) as to ita prone cam 

. That the form of the Pp was familiar, or, 
at all evente, easily intelligible from the outset, is 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But before we 
touch on these it is worth o ing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find: 

Qucd alpha dixi, Codre, penulatoram 
e nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in charta ; 
Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 
Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 
Cf. also = ee ee ae iv. 8, ane pay 
pela ry Edda w. ongst the later 
ews the whole extent of a thing was often ex- 
oe by the first and last letters of the alphabet. 
hus (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. in loc.) ne was a name 
of the Shechinah, because it embraced all the 
letters, Ace. to the Jalkut Rub. fol. 17.4 Adam 
the whole law n 1 ‘xo from aleph to 
tuu: acc. to fol. 48. 4 Abraham obeerved the 
whole law from aleph to tau; and, fol. 128. 3, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
tas (3.6. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26°, in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when He curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 26'*-*), We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that the title ‘ pee and Omega’ is a 
Gr. rendering of a corresponding Heb. expression. 

2. The thought conveyed in this title is easenti- 
ally that of Is 44°, ‘1 pow ‘0 ‘I am the first 
and I am the last’ (cf. 41‘ 43"). The phrase thus 
signifies ‘the Eternal One.’ It is thus expounded 
i ar (see Cramer’s Catene Grece in NT on 

v 1%: “AAdga &d& 7d dpxhy elvat, Src wal rd dda 
apxh trav dr Te oraxeluy w dd 7rd rédos TaY 
abrav. dpxhy de xal rédos rls obx ay dvvojon 7d xpiros 
onpalverOa kal rd loxaros; da rod xpGros S¢, 7d 
dvapxos évyvoeira:, ws cal did rod éoxdrov rd dreded- 
tyros. In Tertullian, Monog. 5, there is the follow- 
ing interesting exposition: Sic et duas Grecia 
lit summam et ultimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in se figuras, uti, 

uemadmodum A ad Q ue volvitur et rursus 

ad A replicatur, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursum ad finem et finis recursum initium, 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens per quem 
coepta est, per sermonem scilicet dei qui caro 
east) est, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 
coepi 

f. also rian, Testim. ii. 1, 6, 22; iii. 100; 
Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 19. 645; 30. 89; Praden- 
tius, Cathem. ix. 10-12. 

Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 

Alpha et 2 cognominatus, Ipee fons et clausula 


Omnium que sunt fuerunt quseque post futura | acq 


sunt. 
Although in Rev 1® this title is used of God the 


Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 
Patristic and subsequent meer: 


. CHARLES. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from alpha and 
beta, the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations of 
the corresponding Sem. letter-names ae tie an Ox, 
and beth, a house. This etymology discloses much 
of the history of the A., which originated among a 
Sem. people, by whom it was transmitted to the 
Greeks eae them to the Romans, woose A., 
with a few trifling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Phan. A., or 
the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Pheni- 
cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
seemed so probable that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had recovered and deciphered, repeated 
attempta were made to show how the transmission 
anlgnt have been effected. This, however, proved 
to no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the setogiy pate picture - writing was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it ible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2nd dynasty, some 6000 
years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante- 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
ari Ae picture - si there are about 400 

ictori pronOgrems, of which 45 had emerged out 
bic stage, and had attained a sort of 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more t¢ one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shall see, that the letters of the 
Ee AP eg, Hamel de Boog 
oa «ren YP ’ 
belongs the honour of having discovered the prob- 
able method by which the Sem. A. was evolved out 
of the Egyp. writing. De Rougé pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Phen. letters 
were Dot to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hieroglyphs of the aHaRaCr or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic script 
which prevailed in the time of the Early Empire, 
—a form of writing so ancient that it had already 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obecure and difficult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the Papyrus Prisse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as old as the llth vt bh 
It is therefore older by many centuries than t 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep- 
herd kings, and older probably than the da 
y assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. rp hics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char 
acter, and De Rougé contended that the Hieratic 
representatives of 21 of the moet suitable of these 
Hieroglyphs were selected, and up eyed by 
some one ae le as the Fro pes of the A. they 
constructed, only one of the 22 letters being due to 
a non-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the i idee Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in col. 1. 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
uainted are shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratic prototypes it 
must be remembered that they are not contem- 
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rary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centuries, a period during 
which considerable differences of form must almost 
necessarily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our printed capitals 
A, B, E and the script forms a, 6, e of our modern 
handwriting. This alone would account for the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters as daleth, 

th, resh, or mem, the change from a cursive to a 
apidary type causing the characters to become 
more regular in size and inclination, bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the curved sweeping tails becom- 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

‘or 21 of the 22 letters of the Sem. alphabet De 
Rougé has found a prob. Hieratic prototype, in 18 
cases taking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instances only, aleph, beth, 
and zayin, having recourse to a less usual homo- 

hone. In one case he fails. The peculiar guttural 

nb potge nn, Hoacnga by the Sem. letter ‘ayin did not 
exist in BYP. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype has been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
© being regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye.’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from the Egyp. Hieratic it is im- 
possible to say with precision. The possible limits 
of date are believed to lie between the 23rd and 
she 17th centuries B.c. It seems probable that the 
development was effected by some Sem. pepe 
who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians,—possibly, it has been conjectured, the 
Semites of 5S. Arabia, possibly the Hyksos, if 
these Shepherd kings were Semites, and not, as 
18 NOW sup , of Mongolian race, hardly the 
Hebrews, who seem to be excluded by the limits 
of date, but most probably a Phen. trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Delta. On the Egyp. monuments they are 
called Fenekh (Phcenicians), and also Char or Chal, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of Syria. 
The native land of the Char was called ft, 
whence part of the Delta was called Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phosnicia, and then to 
the kindred and neighbouring races. 

The art of writing must, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Hiram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrotea letter to Joab. From 
the lists of the kings and dukes of Edom, preserved 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1, we gather that the Edomites, 
at the time when their capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, cannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition ; while it is the only incorporated docu- 
ment in the Pent. which we are expressly told was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
has been curiously confirmed by recent researches. 
The census of the congregation preserved in Nu 1-4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these documents were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
last few years have led scholars to believe that 
non-alphabetic writing of another kind was used 
in Pal. long before the Exodus, as early as the 
reign of u-n-Aten, the recent excavations at 
Lachish and the discoveries at Tel el -Amarna 
proving that the governors of the Syrian cities 
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corresponded with the . kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 
their approximate phonetic values may also be found. 

Thirteen may be represented by letters in our 
own Alphabet. These are beth, gimel, daleth, he 
zayin, kaph, lamed, mem, nun, samekh, pe, resh, an 
tau, which correspond to our letters 6, g, d, A, 2, k, 
l,m, n, 8, p,r,and ¢. The other nine letters repre- 
sent sounds which we do not exactly Of 
these, two are called Base > or ‘emphatics,’ 
namely, feth, a gutturali t, which is ed the 
emphatic dental, and gade, a  Srvdesirriir s, called 
the emphatic sibilant. The letter soph was not 
our g, but a & formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by & There are also four 
‘faucal breaths,’ 'aleph, he, heth, and ‘ayin, of 
which ‘aleph, the lightest, was a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the word No! 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks ; ‘ayin was a sound 
of the same kind, but harder than 'aleph, approach- 
ing 8 g rolled in the throat; Aeth, ed the 
‘fricative faucal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
resembling the ch in the Scotch loch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
h, The primitive sound of shin was probably that 
of our sh, but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and vau were semi-consonants, or rather 
consonantal vowels, usually equivalent to y and », 
but passing readily into 3 and wu. 

None of the Sem. A.s have symbols 
for the true vowels, which are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any great 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitic A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been developed out of char- 
acters representing the Sem. breaths and semi: 
consonants. Thus the Gr. alpha, whence our A, 
was obtained from ‘aleph, the spiritus lenis; 
epsilon, whence our E, is from he, an aspirate ; ¢/a 
and our H from heth, the fricative faucal; tota 
and our I and J from yud, a semi-consonant; 
omicron and omega, and our QO, from ‘ayin, the 
spiritus asper ; while upsion and our U, V, W, Y, 
and F, came from vau, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of bols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. scripts, Heb., ih and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
direction following the example of the prototype, 
the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non-Sem. scripte the direction has mostly 
been changed. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the primitive 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disuse, any additional notation required 
being effected by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by differentia- 
tion, as in the case of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and F, which are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

The pictorial character of the Hieroglyphs had 
disappeared in the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, 
and hence it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. bols were renamed by the Semites, 
on the acrologic principle, by words significant in 
Sem. speech, the new names being due to a resem- 
blance, real or fanciful, between the form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in question, as in our nursery 
picture-books, in which O is an orange, S a swan, 
and B a butterfly. Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahom, the ‘eagle,’ as in Egyp., but became 
’aleph, the ‘ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and hornsof that animal; and the 
13th, instead of foovig are the ‘owl,’ becamemem, 
the ‘ waters,’ what been the ears ani beak of 
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the owl coming to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The names are 
sometimes more easily explained by the Egyp. 
forms of the Papyrus Price than by those in the 
oldest Sem. inscriptions. The Sem. names are 
usually interpreted as follows: ‘aleph means an ‘ox’ ; 
beth signifies a ‘house’; and gimel, a ‘camel,’ the 
Hieratic form resembling a recumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter; daleth means a ‘door,’ not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entrance to an 
Eastern tent; he signifies a ‘window’; vaw is a nail, 

, or hook for hanging things on ; zayin probably 
pend ‘weapons’; fheth, a fence or ‘ palisade’ ; 


teth, from a root eon | 


curvature, is sup 


mem, the 
robably a 


or sign for marking beasts. It will be noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nun, pe, and 
samekh, must be very ancient, being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hieratic forms. 

he early history of the A. has to be recon- 
structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the Phen. A. the 

t inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ranks 
iret in importance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
C. M. 8., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab. Here he was 
shown a block of basalt, with an inscription in 34 
lines of wr‘ing. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival efforts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into fragments, some forty of which have 
been Lesesplech io sb o Ais the br pomgges a - 
earl ; phy. this inscription, whic 
sauist be starred to the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., Mesha, in language closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between 
and Moab, ae more esp. those events in his 
own reign which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 853 B.c. The year 850 B.c. has been generally 
accepted by scholars as an approximate date for the 
record. Somewhat earlier, though of less historical 
im portance, are some inscribed fragments of bronze 
vessels, obtained from Cyprus in 1876, which 
proved to be portions of two bowls containing dedi- 
cations to Baal Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The writing on one of the 
bowls proves on palsographical oo to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, while that on the other bowl exhibite more 
archaic forms of several letters, and may probably 
be older by a century, belonging to the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the llth cent. B.c. It is 
from these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 


constru 

It is called the Israelitic A. in oider to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully remembered 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical in all 
essential parti , but wholly unlike in the 
external appearance of the letters. From the 
earliest period of which we possess any moe eae, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are the Moabite 
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Stone and the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
been the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. This 
was ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. He contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly sup in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors of copyiste, who confounded letters which 
are much alike in the old Phon., but are quite dis- 
similar in the square Hebrew. For example, in the 
list of David’s mighty men, recorded in 2 8 23”, 
we have the name Heleb, which in the parallel 
passage in 1 Ch 11” appears as Heled. One of 
these readings is obvio au corrupt, and the corrup. 
tion can only be due to the ori record havin 
been written in the older or Phen. A., in which 
the letters beth and daleth differ so slightly as 
often to be ecg A distinguishable, whereas in the 
later or square Heb. A. the letters 3 and 3 are 
unmistakably distinct. Hence, he argued, the 
record must be ba to the Captivity, when, 
according to the Rabbinic tradition, the new A. 
was introduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi- 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Phen. A., supposed to be 
Heb. because of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Now, however, all doubts have set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inscription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
rpeagtroee pg date than ars Moabite arte 
tion, though of .he sametype. On palwographi 
unds it has been assigned to the regi of 
asseh, B.C. 685-641, though it is ible that 
it may be as early as the reign of Hezekiah, and 
may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the 8th cent., as recorded in 2 K 20” and 
2 Ch 32”. This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish Brophets must 
have been com This older A. lingered long, 
being age on the coins of the Maccabees and 
on those of the Hasmonzan princes. It survives as 
the sacred script of the few Samaritan families at 
Nablfs, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and keep the Passover with the ancient 
rites. With this exception, the old Phen. A., the 
parent of all existing A.s, has become extinct. 
This earliest type of the Sem. A. graduall 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, which 
goes by the name of the Sidonian, ita chief repre- 
sentative being the t inscri ee on the magni- 
ficent basalt sarco Fagus of unazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the 5th cent. B.c. Out of this Sidonian 
type was evolved the Aramewan A., which was 
estined to replace the Pho. after the decadence 
of the Phen. power. The t trade route from 
the Red Sea and Egypt to Babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
lead sr arto the eae of 9 retiree aes the 
e of N. Syria. ence, on the politi ine 
of th Aramsan n 


e Phen. cities, the and A. 
became the medium of commercial intercourse 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 


B.c., and at Babylon in the 6th, the Sidonian type 
begins to be replaced by the » whose 
continuous development may be traced from the 
5th to the lst cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 
aid of mortuary inscriptions and foe from 
Egypt, which carry on the record the con- 
quests of Alexander had put an end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table will 
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show that the chief characteristics of the Arame#an 
are evidently to the free use of the shi pen 
pyrne—are a@ progressive opening o e 
cl loops of the letters beth, daleth, feth, ‘ayin, 
koph, and resh; while he, van, zayin, heth, an 
tau tend to lose their distinctive bars. At the 
same time the script continually becomes more 
cursive in character, the tails of the letters curvi-z 
more and more to the left, while the introduction 
of ligatures led to a distinction between the final 
and the medial or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easier and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 
On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Maccabeean coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior » which had become the 
mercantile script of the W. provinces of Persia. A 
Jewish tradition, in the Talm., attributed 
this change to Ezra; but there can be no doubt that 
both scripta were for a time employed concurrently 
—the Aramean by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A. by those who, 
i aes Samaritans, had been left behind in the 


The older Phen. 0 had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greeks before the Aramzan de- 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Rom. 
A. which we have inherited, being a Western form 
of the Greek A., has retained in such letters as 
B, D, O, Q, R, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disa ce in the Heb., Syr., Arab., and other 
A.s descended from the , has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, much nearer to the primitive Phen. or Ier. 
A. than any of the rang cou. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the ic forms that they 
owe their excellence and general superiority. The 
closed loop of D and R and the upper loop of B repro- 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier . scrip 
which were lost by the Aramzean deformation, an 
are consequently much superior to the formless 
shapes 193 which we have in modern Hebrew. 

en the Seleucidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aramzan broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the Nabatean, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aramean of N. 
Syria developed at Edessa into Syriac, and that of 8. 
= ae at Jerus. and Bab., into what is called Hebrew. 

e early form of square Heb. used at Jerus. in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been familiar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 

Lk “") is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. 

obtained from mouumenta of the Herodian 
period found in Galilee or at Jerus., all of which 
must be anterior to the siege by Titus. These 
inscriptions are chiefly from tombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be- 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the temple was rebuilt by Herod. 

The materials for the history of the Heb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the Ist 
cent. to the 10th, when it practically assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Rome, many from the Crimea, others 
from the Jewish cemeteries at Vienne, Arles, and 
Narbonno in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Venosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tiflis, and Derbend, and, 
not least in importance, the writing on some cabal- 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7th cent. A.D. (see col. 6). The earliest exist- 
ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 1 cent., when the 
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letters had practically sasumed their modern 
forms though not their mudern sebent, the uselesa 
ornamental apices in our prin books (col. 8) 
being due to the schools of Heb. caligraphy which 


d| arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of our 


printed Bibles is thus one of the most modern of 
existing A.s, and was not, as was formerly be- 
lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 
setters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption was almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
printed Bible, the types ing imitated from those 
in MSS. then in fashion. © result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
caligraphy of the 14th cent., a period when the 
odious k letter was developed out of the 
beautiful Caroline minuscule, to which in our 
rinted books we have now fortunately reverted. 
in Heb. it would have been much better to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlier times, 
such, for instance, as those in use in the 8th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental flourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of studenta and compositors, 
and are more legible and more distinct. in the 
case of our own vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish—in 
particular 3 beth, 3 kaph; 3 nun, 3 gimel ; 1 daleth, 
5 resh; | kaph final, | nun final ; 1 vaw, } sayin; or 
of © ga and 0 mem final; while nA and n 
stand for h, A, and ¢. 

Six of the Heb. letters gradnally acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an interna] 
point (Dagesh lene) 214% B A, representing the 
sounds 6, g, @, k, p, t, the same forms without the 
Dagesh, or with a superscript line called Raphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, kk, ph, th. The letter 
shin also split up into two sounds, distinguished by 
diacritical points, » approaching the sound of our 
s, and @ that of our sh. 

The vowel pointe are late and of little authority. 

he Greek transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept. and in Josephus suffice to prove that there 
were no vowel points in the copies of the Heb. Scri 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Heb. vocalisation was only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points were suggested by 
those which been introduced into Syniac in the 
5th and 6th cent. A.D. They merely represent 
the traditional pronunciation used in the syna- 

gues of Tiberias in the 7th cent. A.D. (See art. 
GUAGE oF OT.) ISAAC TAYLOR. 


ALPHEUS, ’A\¢aios (Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
§ 408, assuming that the name is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic ‘yn, write it with the rough breath- 
ing, ‘A\¢aios), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acta. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

14. The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 2"), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2. All the other references are evidently tc 
another man (Mt 10°, Mk 3%, Lk 6%, Ac 19), whe 
is represented as father of James the apostle, second 
of that name in the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carried 
on as to whether this A. may be identified with the 
Clopas of Jn 19” and the Cleopas of Lk 24%. This 
question has been of special interest as involved 
in the discussion regarding James and the Brethren 
of the Lord (wh. see). Ewald boldly assumes that 
the Clopas of John and the Cleopas of Luke are one, 
but maintains that the identification with Alphzeus 
is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Greek 
with a purely Hebrew name (Hist. of Israel, vi. 
305, note 4). Meyer affirms the identity of the 
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of John with the Aramaic ° et the Alpheus 
of the Synoptica. And Alford (on Mt 10°) I cobs 
the two-Greek names as simply two different 
of expressing the Hebrew name ‘9 It 


seems better to dis h the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of Jo It is quite evident that 


Cleopas is simply a shortened form of Cleopater 
oh 0, like Antipas for Antipater. Lightfoot, 
deed, while admit this, still favours the 


identification of the two namee. On the other 
hand, Clopas may with the highest pecan be 
ed as a simple transliteration of the Aramaic 
Halphai. Clopas (as in the Greek text and RV, 
not Cleopas as in the AV) is represented in Jn 
19* as the husband of one of the who stood 
e the cross. If we assume that four women 
are there referred to, there is no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic , however, 
mention among the women at the cross 
same Mary as the mother of James. There is no 
reason for supposing that this James, son of Mary, 
is any other than James the son of Alpheus. But 
the assumption that Clopas was husband 
and brother of Joseph, and the usual assumption 
ary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in our Gospels. ere seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord are one and the same 
person. Eusebius, indeed, mentions, on the autho- 
rity of Hegesippus, that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the bishopric of erusalem, was son of 
ptf es the brother of a coer but Symeon is 
evidently 2 cer not as a brother, but only asa 
relative, probably a cousin, of his predecessor James. 
Lrrenatus2.—Besides the works referred to in the text, see 
Lightfoot, gr abpetg, Pt pge London, 1800, p. 267; Mayor, The 
datle of St. James, p. xvif. See also an interesting and 
ver but perverse note in Keim, Jesus of Nasara, iii. 276. 
J. MACPHERSON. 


434%), RV ‘up a.’, and 
— Kethib Sinn), RV ‘a. 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mac 1” ‘ they did 
sacrifice apon the idol altar (ért rds Bwpsy) which 
was upon the altar of God (7. @uccacrnplov).’ Simi- 
larly the Vulg. and early Lat. Fathers avoid the 


use of ara, preferring altaria and altare. Another | fro 


designation is met with, viz. |97”, prop. ‘table,’ 
co  pellati Mal 1*- 38, aa woul 80 em that 

ea tion "93, prop. ‘ high place,’ may in some 
Sasca ba ibedtesoe eas a.) ks Jer 7 rp 
Bwpdo roG Taged), 2 K 23° (but here text is doubt- 
ful), ete. 09) Is 65° is wrongly rendered in AV 
‘a* of brick’; RV ‘upon the bricks.’ In one or 
two places in the OT c3}p of the present MT 
eeems an alteration from an original »3y¥p. So 
clearly Gn 33”, and most fubtepee | 2K 12" On 
the other hand, n310 should perhaps be restored in 
2 K 10® (Stade in ZATW. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

ii. ALTARS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES.—According 
to the primitive conceptions of the nomad Semites, 
the presence of a deity was implied in every spot 
that attracted them by its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
mountain and rock, had ita presiding deity. The 
humble offering of the worshipper could be cast 
into the well, e upon the rock, or hung upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme- 
diate contact with the numen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 


© Lit. ‘place of slaughter.’ 


this | victim was slaughtered; the blood 


of Mary | that in this way the blood 
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ceived that the deity could not only reside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded ‘to cume and 
take for his embodiment a structure set up for him 
ie the worshipper’ (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. p 
189). The consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is sufficient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
hausen and W. R. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded the stone or 
cairn which he had himself erected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (Sy-na, cf. Gn 288; for 
the significance of this passage, see PILLAR), @ 
name which passed, through the Phonicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks (Sa:rédor) and 
Romans (detulus). Such a stone was termed b 
the Arabs, in the sys before Islam, nus (pl. 
ansdb), a word identical in aa ie and signification 
with the Heb. njypo (AV ‘pillar’). Beside it the 
was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
was smeared, while the rest was poured out at ita 
base, the essential idea in this prinitive rite being 
was brought into im- 
mediate contact with the deity who, for the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can be no doubt that the same primi- 
tive ideas were by the ancestors of the Heb- 
rews. Among them, too, the nusd or mas must 
have been the prototype of the sacrificial a. ‘The 
rude Arabian usage is the primitive t out of 
which all the elaborate a. ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew ’ (Rel. of Sem. lst ed. p. 184. 
See also SACRIFICE). Even in hist. times we find 
among the Hebrews a survivalof the primitive ritual 
above described. In the narrative of the battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the y haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh ‘with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be Prauent at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the extemporised altar. 

The next important step, the advance from the 
@ asa sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of SACRIFICE (which see, and cf. 
Smith, Rel. Sem. p. 358 ff.). 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. among the western Semites, the differ- 
entiation of pi and a. must, as regards the 
inhabitants of Pal., have taken place in the pre- 
historic period. This seems the obvious conclusion 
m the existence, even at the present day, of 
immense numbers of megalithic monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. These charac- 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moab 
a - ara . Hauran, aad ipa tienda igh 

an important in the religious rites o 
PiGes who reared thee and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
‘cup-hollows” on the table-stone of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destined to receive the blood of 
the victim.* 

iii, PrRe-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS. —A very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
poy narratives respectively in our present Pent. 

he latter (P) limita sacrifice to the great central 
a.,t while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 


® Bee Conder’s on the oe of ger ge PEF. 


fog Smaragd ; also in Heth and , chs. v vill. ; 
yr. Stone Lore, 42, 48, 70. Another rich field has been 
described b 


Schumacher, The Jaulan, a; 128 ff.; Across 
. Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de PArt dans 
An iv. p. 875 ff. 

t The dificult section (Jos 2210-34) seems best explained as an 
endeavour to reduce a narrative cab leigert Mh ibeyren from the 
standpoint’ of JE to eu nyverest Seren the fundamental 
postulate 
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stances of sacrifice being offered and a® erected 
from the earliest times, and in many different 
places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (Gn 8”); Abraham erected 
several, viz. at Shechem (12"), Bethel (12°), Hebron 
(134), and on a ial occasion in ‘the land of 
(26%) and Jacob (385’) do 
according to this source, 
hidim (Ex 18), and another, 
accompanied by twelve agri (niay9), at Horeb 
JE therefore clear 


ue wrested one seers er _ hate of 
i gain and again do we find a® built, a 
and down the country, either by the recouiiieed 
religious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a. on Mt. Ebal (Jos 8”) in accordance 
with the injunction of Moses himself (Dt 27°), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6*), and Samuel at 

(1 8 77). Saul, we have y seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the first that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a., by express divine command, ‘in 
the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(2 8 24'% %), Slijah, too, complains of the destruc- 
tion of the altars of J” as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 19%), and had, but a little before, repair 


with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon Mt. 
Carmel. These examples are sufficient to show that 
in pre-Deut. Israel a plurality of a* was ed 


as a matter of course, there being not the alig htest 
hint of disapproval on the of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 

i that they were guilty of the violation of 
divine command. 

m the oldest hist. records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that local sanctuaries 
abounded throughout the country (see HIGH PLACE, 
and esp. 1 Sam. passim), the most essential feature 
of which was undoubtedly the a. on which sacri- 
fice was offered to the national God, J”. Of the 
form of these pre-Deut. altars we have no precise 
information. Ko doubt, as wealth and culture in- 
creased, the a*, esp. at Bethel and the other t 
sanctuaries, would become more and more elabo- 
rate; but in more ee times they were simple 
in the extreme. heap of earth, either by iteelf 
igs na ea a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 

x 20™), a few stones piled upon each other, are all 
that was uired. Seepicey is the dominant 
note of the law in the fundamental passage, Ex 
20™@., It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (cf. Dt 275, 
Jos 8", 1 Mac 4%), In this many modern investi- 
gators have seen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a numen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or perhaps injured 
by the process of dressing (Nowack, Archdol. ii. 
17; Benzinger, Archdol. 379). Another injunction, 
that the worshipper (for the command is not ad- 

to the priests) should not ascend by steps 
(loc, cté.), is also a plea for simplicity. The a. must 
not be of such a height as to prevent the wor- 
shipper standing on the ground from manipulating 
his offering.* The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 

* Of. the narrative 1 K 2%f. where Joab is ted as 


eet the horns of the a. (see below. i and at the same time 
8 by the side of the a. Also 2 K 5!7 ‘two mules’ burden.’ 
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To what extent the still existing dolmens (see 
above) may have as a’ in this yeriod it 
is impossible to say. In the older narratives, how- 
ever, there are not a few instances of the earlier 

of a single stone (1 S 6'4—v.™ is a later 
insertion—14") or of the native rock as an a. (Js 
6” and esp. 13’ ® where wsp v.” is identified wit 
c3:o0 v.™). The site of David’s a., we can scarely 
doubt, was the Sakhrah rock, now enclosed in the 


so-called mosque of Omar. The ‘stone Zoheleth 
which is b -Rogel’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 K 1°). Solomon, finally, at the dedication 


of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court’ intoah a. (1 K 8). For Solo- 
mon’s brazen a., see TEMPLE.* This a was re- 
moved by Ahaz (2 K 16'*") to make way for the 
stone a. (note 133 v.") which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (73199, 
of. v.%in RV). Ahaz’ a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model for the 


a. of Ezekiel (cf. 43-)"). 
Of the other a* made by Ahasz we know nothing, 
i (2 K 2332 loc. 


nor of those set up by later 

ctt.). As to the a. to Baal which ab erected in 
ia (1 K 16%), we may assume that it re- 

sembled the a* erected by his Phen. neighbours 

to the same deity (cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de 

CArt dans Anti. iii. fig. 192 and passim). 

iv. Post-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS.—The sanctu- 
aries and a’, sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be legitimate on the 
adoption of the code of Deut. (Dt 12ff.). The 
centralisation of the caitus, which was the chief 
aim of the Deut. legislation, seems to have been 
attempted under Hezekiah (2 K 18"), but it must 
be admitted that the complete abandonment of the 
local badmoéth was never un fast accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 K 22%, 2 K 15*). In 
theory, however, the a*, whether ‘upon the hills 
and under every green tree,’ or at places which had 
been seate of worship since the conquest, were no 
longer legitimate ; for sacrifice, as now for the first 
time officially distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
121), could only be offered with acceptance on the 
a. of the central sanctuary at J em. It is not 
impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref. 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in 8. Pal. (cf. Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 60). 
The history of the a., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must suffice here to note that, as soon as practi- 
cable, the returned exiles built the a. on its former 
site (Ezr 3*), which a. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac 1*). 
Having by this act of sacrilege rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built in ita stead (1 Mac 4#*-), Thea. of Herod’s 
temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Wars, V. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other a. meets us in the history of the Jews; 
this is the a. erected by Onias IV. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt (Jos. Wars, Vil. x. 3; Ant. 
XII. ili. 31), founding on a mistaken interpretaticn 
of Is 19%. 

The a. of burnt-offering and the a. of incense, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis- 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be discussed 
in detail in the article TABERNACLE. See also 
TEMPLE. 

v. THE ALTAR AS ASYLUM. — An important 
function of the a. among the Hebrews ramains to be 

* W. R. Smith's view, that ‘it is very doubtful whether there 
was in the first temple any other brazen a. than the two brasen 

fllars, Jachin an ’ is not supported by sufficient evidence. 
fe is, besides, difficult to see why only one of the two pillars 


should have had, on this theory, the functions of an a. assigned 
to it (Rel. Som. L. pp. 868-859, and Note L, 466 ff.). 
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noticed. The earliest | tion presupposes and | to be sig neh north of the Gulf of Cag See 
Dillm. in 


confirms the sanctity of the & as an um. 
right of asyluin, however, is there limi 
of accidental homicide (Ex 2] *), 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a survival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a.. the fagitive was placing himself under the im- 
mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
is connexion, as well as in re to an im- 
portant of the fully - developed a. ritual 
(cf. Lv 47@-), the horns of the a. are esteemed 
the most sacred pete of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above); yet their presence is 
empl oeeees in later times (cf. Am 3", Jer 17}, 
an e incidents recorded in 1 K 1% 2%), The 
in and primary significance of the horns are 
obecure. Most recent writers seek to trace a 


ori 
sti 


originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, ee ; 


poe Se ete 
, Ps or Ww see mm.). e 
comparison of the ‘ horns’ of the Heb. with those 


stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
‘horns’ rising from the corners of the a. and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. an tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. [see below] vol. i. 


p- 304). 


RYLE. 


ALWAY, ALWAYS.—Alway (i.¢. ‘all the way’) 
is originally the accus. of duration, ‘all the 
time’; while always is the genit. of occurrence, 
‘at times.’ And although by 1611 this dis- 
tinction was vanishing, there are some undoub 
instances in AV. Cf. Mt 28” ‘Lo, Iam with you 
alway,’ with Ro 1® ‘I make mention of you always 
in my he has RV a alway for always at 
Ac 24'*, 2 Th 1®; and always for alway at Col 4° 
apparently capriciously, for these changes oblite- 
rate the distinction noticed above. When the dis- 
tinction was lost, always drove oy out of use. 

. HASTINGS. 
AMAD ("¥R), Jos 19% only.—A city of Asher. 


The site is doubtful ;x there are several ruins called 
‘Amid in this region. 
@ 
AMADATHUS, Est 12° 16%", See Hamme. 
DATHA. 


ae oe 128 ‘the enemies... 
fled a.’ (so RV, Gr. els pvyhy Gpuncay), The mean- 
ing is ‘at once, precipitately.’ 


AMAL (Sey).—A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7® 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMALEK, AMALEKITES (pbov, ‘poov).—A 
nomadic <Arabian tribe, occupying the wide desert 
region between Sinai on the south and the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
corresponds to what is now called the wilderness of 
Et-Tih. The Amalekites are represented as per- 
petually at feud with the Israelites, though such 
closely conn tribes as the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites appear from the first as friendly, and ulti- 
mately as peaceful settlers in the midst of the 


rapigy aoe aR the ee the work is possessions of 
micas pond ana lal Te Giperktk cre one See ot the |” References to the Amalekites appear very early 
antiquities by De Wette, Ewald tr. 187 joes ae in the ape eet . In ae ae ve asi ape 
rehdbolagte, : -» | paigns o orlaomer of Elam an confeder- 
end Bensinger (Het. J rohdologte, 1806, $52, ie altiarsel. Hellig- | ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Amalekites’ 


A. R. 8. NNEDY. 
AL-TASHHETH (noverbx, AV Al-taschith), Pes 
67. 58. 59. 65 (titles). See PsaLmMs. 


ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ As an 
adj. it is found in Ps ‘Verily ev: 
best state is a. pert Is 108 

rinces a. (RV ‘all of them’) kings,’ and perhaps 

u 16%. Of its useas an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 30", where ‘I will not leave thee a. un- 
punished ’ is given in RV ‘I will in no wise leave 
thee unpunished’; Ac 26”, where ‘ both almost and 
a.’ isin RV ‘ whether with little or with much’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5”, where ‘not a.’ (Gr. od rdvrws) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, either ‘not wholly,’ or ‘not at all’; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in marg. 

J. HASTINGS, 

ALUSH (e%x).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 334, (See SINAI.) ; 


ALYAN (n?z).—Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn 36%). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1 as Alian (jy). It is 
clearly the same as Alvah (my) in Gn 36”, which 
eppeare in 1 Ch 18 as Alish (a:by), one of the 
*dukes’ of Edom. Knobel compares the name with 
that of a Bedawin clan Alawin, said by Burckhardt 


rp Comes at his | again 
‘ not my 


near esh is described as the scene of one of 
those desolating wars. Hengstenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekites were in existence in the days of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be- 
tween Kadesh and the land of the Amorites, after- 
wards known as ‘ the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrun and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other hints of 
the extreme antiquity of the Amalekites, this ex- 
planation might perhaps be accepted. But we find 
in in the chant of Balaam (Nu 24”) that 
Amalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost certainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are in 
assigning to the Amalekites a in antiquity. 
This is the conclusion to which such passages as 
those referred to would naturally lead. The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these words is the idea 
that, in Gn 36%, the descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the dson of Esau, and 
their origin thus brought down to a later period 


.than that of Abraham. It is exceedingly hazardous 


to build any argument of this sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some unknown source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine what the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
genealogical lists seem intended to set forth simply 
certain interrelations of tribes, so that, though terms 
indicating personal and family relationships are 
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used, the names do not always belong to persons his- 
torically real. All that we need understand by this 
introduction of an Amalek, son of Eliphaz by a 
concubine, is that Timna the Horite, the concubine 
referred to, represents the importation or incor- 
poration of a foreign and inferior, probably a servile, 
element into the pure Edomite stock, the Horites 
being one of the tribes forming that federation, 
papers the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
mer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first ap 
in history, near Kadesh, lies just about a day’s 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and Rs in at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may be supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. When driven 
forth from their possessiona by the conqueror, they 
no doubt returned to their old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined theinsbrethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the t desert. 

The first meeting of the Israelites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At Rephidim, a broad plain to 
the north-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came out against the Israelites, and a battle ensued 
which lasted ervey the whole day. Joshua 
commanded in the fight, and Moses on the hill top 
held up his rod in the sight of the people as the si 
from that they would on y His might 
(Ex 17&'%), The Amalekites at this time 
acted in a peculiarly bitter and e ting 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing Pied: on 
their rear, and cutting off the weak and the weary 
(Dt 25'"-%), In consequence, the Amalekites, to a 
greater extent than any of the other Can. and 
neighbouring tribes, were placed under the ban, so 
that J” Himself, as well as His people, is repre- 
sented as solemnly swearing eternal feud against 


them. 

The defeat of the Amalekites evidently put the 
fear of the Israelites upon the robber no tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un- 
molested during their advance to Sinai, and during 
their year’s encampment there, as well as during 
their subsequent march northward to the southern 
border of Palestine at Kadesh. It was the intention 
of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring back a report as to whether 
an entrance from that point was possible, and if so, 
how best the invading forces might conduct the 
campaign. These spies on their return reported 
that the Amalekites dwelt in the land of the south 
in the valley, 4.c. in the southern portions of the 

ion afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 13* 14*), in the rc pce of the lowland 
Canaanites and the highland Hittites, Jebusites 
and Amorites. The alekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine 3) u 144), They were evidently 
at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in ion of those 
territories only a little way north of the district in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled im the days of 
Abraham. 


The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales- 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in ion of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter 
destruction of the other. ‘It was the hatred,’ 
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says Ewald (History of Israel, i. 250), ‘ of two rivals 
disputing a a Saaea pe sev adoeee a one nad 

reviously possessed and still partially possessed, 
aid the other was trying to get for himself by 
ousting him.’ The bitterness must have been in- 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel of 
such branches or families of the Amalekite stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. These two families, 
with Jethro and Caleb tively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. The defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Amalekites and their 
immediate neighbours peace and prosperity through- 
out a whole generation. When they were again 
attacked it was by a people already in possession 
of the northern regions, now pressing southward. 
How far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would appear that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of the country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we meet 
with the Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming about amon 
their old desert haunts, and pursuing their ol 
tactics of harassing peaceful See When 
the crops sown by the Israelites were ripening 
the Amalekite marauders descended and rea 
the harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged (Jg 6°). They, 
along with the Ammonites, were es of the 
Moabites in their conflict with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moabites at the hand 
of Ehud (Jg 31). 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Amalekite tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Pirathon, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites,’ or had in it a hill 
so called (Jg 12%). The settlers who had thus 

iven their name to the hill belonged in all proba- 
bility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, pressed farther to the north, and secured 
ions among other Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more reat! than 
the suggestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of Ephraim were remnants of those expelled by the 
men of Judah from their southern settlements in 
the days of Joshua. They had evidently been some 
considerable time in ion before localities 
came to be popularly known by their name. This 
view is further confirmed by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 5), ‘out of Ephraim came ney 
down whose root is m (not against, as in AV) 
Amalek.’ The land of Ephraim was the territory 
once possessed by the Amalekites. 

In the early years of his reign, Saul was commis- — 
sioned to carry on a war of extermination against 
the Amalekites and their king Agag a § 15). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 
ed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17°, 
u 24”, Bt 2517-19), No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to be s This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judah, 
as the pursuit is described as extending from 
Havilah in Arabia, far to the east, to Shur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them- 
selves to their ancestral haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of their residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir-Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek’ (1 S 15°). 
Robber bands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek 


AMAM 


of the desert, during the time of David's sta 

ong the Philistines, sacked Zi (ta the tent 
Simeon, outaide of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 8 30). These were overtaken 
David, and only 400 young men on swift cam 
succeeded in making their escape. The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 8 8”, in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
sameincident. From this tim 


eon e Amalek- 
ed as no longer 
formidable; and even as ers from the desert we 
find no farther trace of them. The last mention of 
them in the OT occurs in 1 Ch 4, in the days of 
Hezekiah. There it is said that ‘the remnant of 
,’ and who had con- 
ount Seir, were smitten 
500 of the Simeonites, who took possession of 
eir land. That the ekites are not men- 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as p 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
into insignificance. 
Outaide of the OT we have no reliable accounts 
of the Amalekites. In the works of the Arabian 


historians very extensive and detailed reports are 
given Be the and achievements of the 


rogress 
tes ; but these, as Nildeke has convincing] 
shown, are credible only in eo far as shiey are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Scriptures. 


admirable and comprehensive sketch is 
Dibellesicon, Leipz. 1860, vol. {. 


: on Genesis, on chs. x. an 
Sart prea Jiri Sans ee de 
50; Noldeke” Usber die Amalekiter und ctnige andere Nackbar- 
oGiker der lerasliter, 
e J. MACPHERSON. 
AMAM (omy), Jos 15% only.—An unknown city 
of Jadah, in desert south of Beersheba. 


AMAN.—1. (’Aud» A) Is mentioned in Tobit’s 
dying words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 
1 4°, Cod. B, however, has "Addu; x Naddf; 
Itala, Nabad; Syr. Ahab. hers Per allusion 
is to Haman and Mordecai 2. 12% 1617, 
See HAMAN. T. MARSHALL. 


AMANA ("int Ca 4°. Probably the mountains 
near the river Abana or Amava. belie connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon; or else Mount 
Amanns in the north of Syria. 


C. R. ConpER. 
AMARIAH (ace rey 'J3” hath promised ’).— 
4. 2 Ch 194, hi pest in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, appoi ted by im chief justice ‘in all matters 
of the Lord,’ as Zebadiah, ‘the ruler of the house 
of Judah,’ was ‘in all the king’s matters.’ (Is this 
precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua?) 2,8. In a genealogy in 
1 Ch G4 8 Ezr 7) inning with Aaron and 
ending with Jeho at the 
seems as much intended to be a 
priests as 1 Ch 3 is of the kin 
which a 


red in Solomon’s temple. If, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azariah, then this Amariah may be the same as 
No. 1. But great uncertainty over these 
lists. In Ezr 7'~ six names are omitted, perhaps 
by homojoteleuton; in the full list important 
beanie vith Ussiah ond Herkiah eepectl ly, 

rary wi and Heze vely, 
Urijah) are omitted; the succession ‘Anuar, 


ad | The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of Abi 


| sreat joy; in 1 P 3° of great ear. 
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Ahitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 


priests are given between Amariah under Jehosha- 
san and Hilkiah under Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
ourth in the list of 22 in Neh 12 (v.*), who ‘ went 
up with Zerabbabel’ ‘in the days of Jeshua,’ and 
in the list of 21 (v.%), ‘in the days of Joiakim,’ 
and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 10°). This clan 
is probably identical with that of ‘Immer,’ the 
sixtaoa th course in David’s time (1 Ch 24"), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
‘the book of the gensalogy of them which came u 
at the first’ (Ezr 2° Neh 7, Meruth 1 Es 5*, 
A ’Eppnpové), and in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10”); 
see ABIJAH, No. 4. &. 1 Ch 23 24" a Kohathite 
Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 31, a Levite in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 
‘the r at the east gate, who was over the 
free offerings of God.’ 7. Ezr 10°, a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch 9), one of those 
who ‘ had taken wives.” 8. Neh 114, a man 
of Judah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
‘that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
nt adregl 9. Zeph I? Ssiape pera of the pro- 

et, son to Hezeki the king. 
° A 'Apaplas EAL An 

9 ecas r) - 

ancestor of in the line of high priesta, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7°. 


AMASA (xyey, ‘ burden’ or ‘ burden yond are 
e 
sister of king David. The first mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 8 
17®), who made him leader of his any. Joab, at 
the head of the king’s troops, completely routed 
him in the forest o 5 ie (2 8 18**), David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the et in pace of Joab (2 8 19%). When 
he came to lead the royal forces against Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was treacherously slain by Joab 
at ‘the t stone of Gibeon’ (258 20%), 3. An 
Ephraimite who opposed the bringing into Samaria 
of the Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign 
(2 Ch 2814). R. M. Boyp. 


AMASAI (‘vey).—1. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 6*-®, the 
Pt of a family, 2 Ch 29%. 2. Oue of the 
pe who blew trumpete on the occasion of 

vid’s bringing the ark to Jerus.,1 Ch 15%. 3, 
One of David’s officers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 121%, pos- 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
AMASHSAI (‘owox, edie a combination of the 
reading ‘voy, ‘ooy).—AV Amashai, Neh 11% A 


priest of the family of Immer. 


AMASIAH (moy).—One of Jehoshaphat's com- 
manders, 2 Ch we 


AMAZED.—Amaze has a much wider range of 
meaning in old Eng. than in modern. In conformity 
with ita derivation (a-maze) it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected ; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 1. 
FEAR: Jg 20% ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.’ 2. AWE: Mk 
10 ‘And they were in the way going up to Jerus. ; 
and Jesus went before them, and they were a.; 
and as they followed they were afraid.’ 3. EXCITED 
WONDER: Lk 5” ‘they were all a.’ (Gr. Exoraccs 
afer dxavras; RV ‘amazement took hold on 
all’). 4. DkPRESSION: Mk 14® ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
occurs twice in AV, the expression in Ac 3? of 


Cact- 
» per 


J. HASTINGS, 


80 AMAZIAH 
AMAZIAH (ncxyou, wryoun).—1. The name of a 
king of Judah who giteosiad his father Jehoash 


upon the assassination of the latter (c. 800. B.C.). 

e chief interest of his reign centres in his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25). In 
the first of these campaigns, Edom, which had 
revolted from Judah during the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, suffered a severe defeat 
in the Valley of Salt, and the capital Sela or Petra 
fell into the hands of the enemy (2 K 14’). Elated 
by this success, Amaziah challenged to a conflict his 
neighbour Jehoash, the dson of Jehu. This 
powerful monarch showed no anxiety to try con- 
clusions with set) pe ean rival, to whom he 
addressed the well-known parable of the thistle and 
the cedar (vv. 5°), Amaziah, however, stung by the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and ed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-shemesh the forces of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory by 
capturing Jerusalem, partially destroying its walls, 
pulaging the temple and the palace, and carrying 

k hostages to Samaria (vv."-"), How lon 
Amaziah survived this humiliating defeat, it is no 
easy to decide. The statement (2 K 141") that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years can be 
correct, and there seem to be sufficient reasons for 
considerably reducing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assigned to his reign by the chronological 
system pe ee in the Books of Kings. His reign 
appears to have synchronised almost exactly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam ut. There is not a little 
plausibility in the conjecture of Wellhausen, that 
the conspiracy which issued in the murder of 
Amaziah at Lachish had its origin in the popular 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack vere 1 
which cost Judah so dear. The death of Amaziah 
should probably be dated c. 780 B.c., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the strictly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the gu of whose insertion is 
evident (2 Ch 25-14-16), (Qn these additions see 
Graf Die geschichtlichen Bticher des A.T. p. 157 ff., 
and Driver, LOT, p. 494.) 

2. The priest of Jeroboam 11. who opposed and 
attempted to silence the prophet Amos when the 
latter delivered his message at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7?-"7, See Amos). 3. A man of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 4™), 4 A descendant of 
Merari (1 Ch 6). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


AMBASSADOR.—Three Heb. words are some- 
times tr. ‘am or’ in RV of OT: 4. axb>, a 
general term for messenger, used for (a) messengers 
of private men (2 K 5°); (5) measengers of God= 
angels (see ANGEL); (c) messengers of kings or 

ers=ambassadors (2 K 19°, 2 Ch 35%), though 
sometimes tr. ‘messengers’ in RV (Dt 2%, Nu 20"). 
2. v¥, apparently a synonym of 1 (Pr 13""; cf. 25%), 
hence=herald or messenger from court (Is 18? 
57°), and meron an ‘ambassador’ of J” 
(Jer 49%*; cf. Ob v.?). Jos 9% the reading of 
RVm is to be preferred. 3. y°79, pro ly an 
interpreter, and so used in Gn ; ef. Job 33” (2%); 
hence tr‘ in Is 48” (in theocratic sense) ‘inter- 

reters’ RV text, ‘am ors’ marg.; in 2 Ch 
‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters’ ark 

Ambassadors were not permanent officials, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 K 19°). Their evil treatment was 

ed then as now as a | Heke insult to king and 
people (2 § 10'*). In the Apocr. the general term 
-vyyedos, ‘messenger,’ is often used even in dealings 
with courte (Jth 14 3!, 1 Mac 1“ 7), but during the 


AMEN 
Maccabeean period, when embassies were frequently 
sent, the o Gr. words for ‘ambassadors’ are 


em loyed : wpeoBeur}s (1 Mac 13% 147-3), wpecBevs 
(1 Mac 9” 11° 13"), and wpecBira: (2 Mac 11™). The 


word wpecfela, ‘am ’ (RV Apocr.), occurs in 
2 Mac 4%. In NT (Lk 14%, 2 Co 5”, Eph 6”) the 
use is metaphorical. G. W. THATCHER. 


AMBASSAGE, mod. ; in AV only Lk 
14*2, but RV adds Lk 19'* (AV ‘message’) where 
the same Gr. word (xpecfela) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by am ors, but the 
ambassadors themselves. In 1 Mac 14” the mean- 
ing is ‘message’ (Gr. Adya, RV ‘ words’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
AMBER.—See MINERALS. 


AMBUSH, from in (which becomes tm before 8, 
whence am) and boscus, a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 1. Thea 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 8 ‘(Joshua) set them to lie in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.’ 2, The place where the 
a. is set, or the position thus assumed. Jos 87 ‘Ye 
shall rise up from the a.’; 1 Mac 9” RV ‘ And they 
rose up against them from their a.’ 38. The men 
that form the a. Jos 8'* ‘the a. arose quickly out 
of their place’ ; Jer 51'* ‘ prepare the ambushes’ (m. 
‘liers in wait’). The mod. mili term is am- 
buscade. Ambushment, meets a y of troops 
dis in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 133%. also 

hments in 2 Ch 208 (RV ‘liers in wait’; 
but RV gives ambushment in Jos 8° for ‘lie in 
ambush,’ and in Jg 9” for ‘lying in wait’). 
J. HASTINGS. 


AMEN.—This word found its way stared from 
the Heb. (jpx) into the Hellenistic idiom throu 
the LXX, and strengthened its hold later on by 
ite more copious use 1n the version of a Care 
It is derived from |=x he propped, in Niphal (re- 
flexive) he was firm. So the adverb jor, firmly, 
came to be used, like our surely, for confirmation, 
in various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of 
own what has just been sard (this answering sense 
being arpeaey ee orig. one, Nu oe pens is it,’ 
or ‘so shall it be,’ rather than the less compre- 
hensive ‘so be it,’ though ‘so be it’ is occasional] 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28°). The word 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
true. Thus r the ‘oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Nu 5*, there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of S .» ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,’ the word being doubled 
for emphasis; where the LXX, however, has the 
inadequate yévoro, yévoro, so be st, as is the case 
in nineteen out of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word occurs in this connexion: of the 
rest, three have duty, and the fourth dAnds. It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each curse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of public prayers, tha ivings, 
benedictions, or doxologies the people to say 
Amen (Neh 8*, Amen, Amen); not, apparently» 
however in the services of the ee where the 
response was different (Edersheim, Service, 
p. 127), but certainly in the services of the syna- 

gue (Ps 418, ¢.g., and Schiirer, HJP Ui. ii. 78, 82). 

hat this custom passed over from the synagogue to 
ve ee bigeeot naps Deb ral he 1 Co rel 
where St. Paul speaks of 7d dyujy, the (custo 
amen uttered by the listeners at the close of the 
a ag re iving. 

(2) It is used in confirmation of one’s own prayers, 
thanksgivings, benedictions, doxologies. Before 


adopting as one’s 


AMEN 


NT the word occurs only at the end of a private 
prayer in To 8*, and at the end of a personal 
ascription in the last verses of 3 and 4 Mac. The 
personal doxological or ascriptional usage is much 
more frequent in NT (e.g. Ro 1* 9°), and, outaide St 
Paul and th Ape it is the only NT e. in 
St. Paul’s Episties the word sometimes concludes a 
prayer for, or a benediction upon, his readers; but, 
except in Ro 15* and Gal 6%, it is a later addition. 
Sometimes, as in Rev 7", it is apparently intro- 
reed to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma- 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Rev 22” it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
affirmation. 

(3u) It is used once at the close of an affirmation o 
one's own, to confirm it solemnly in faith: Rev 1 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
pal, yea (the bare personal confirmation): ‘ Yea, 
verily [He shall so come}j.’ (35) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solemn affirmation may be called an idiom of 
Christ: it is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sacred literature. But the practice of the evan- 
gelists in this matter is not uniform. The Synopt- 
ists give invariably dude Aéyw, the Fourth pel 
as invariably dude dudy A¢yw. in, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it times; Mark 
leas rich, usiny it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (dA7@ds thrice, ér’ dAnGelas once, val 
once), or more usually the simple Aéyw. The 

" difference in Luke may be due partly to the 
non-Hebraic stamp of his readers. The double amen 
of introduction in John has its el elsewhere 
in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. But the invariableness 
of the doubling, as opposed to the invariableness 
of the single amen in the Synoptists, can be put 
down only to an idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
he need not be unhistorical in all or even in man 
of his instances; for it is worthy of notice that 
the sayings in question are peculiar to John except 
137 (i Mt Lk) and * (jj all Synopp., but Lk Aéyw 


ony See Hogy in JOR Oct. 
ut Christ’s uniqueness in using it as a word of 
. ion runs parallel with the uniqueness of 


a connotation Mos He co useit. (a) It is zp 
expreasion of His own (accepting or expectant 
faith ; it is rather an expression calling for faith : 
this view is supported by the invariable accompani- 
ment tus. ‘He makes good the word, not 
the word Him’ (Cremer, Worterbuch, 8th ed. pp. 
145, 146). (8) Consequently, in His mouth, it 
generally to do with Hts own person, either (a) as 
essiah, or (6) as demanding faith in His Messi 
ship in spite of outward ap ces and mistaken 
views: it points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true se Him or He will make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amen of fulfilment in Him at 


essiah- 


Him, or the amen of paradoz, or both (cf. Mt 
16% 218 264, and other cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, how the evangelists 


preferred to leave dud» untranslated; for Luke’s 
occasional dA7ndcs, like LXX yévoro, is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
word. See Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under- 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God: of Christ, Rev 3%, ‘the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness’ (cf. 2 Co 1”, 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him): of God, 
Is 65* (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ i.e. of faith- 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverbial points be 
correct: see on the passage); (in- 
adequately): rdv Gedw riw dAnOudy (cf. ddrnOuvds and 

» Rev 37%), J. MASSIE. 
VOL, 1.—6 


AMMIHUD Sl 
AMERCE. — Dt 22 ‘They shall a. him in 
(Driver, ‘they shall fine him’) an hundred 


shekels of silver’; and 2 Ch 36? RV ‘and a‘ (AV 
‘condemned’) the land in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 217, Am 2° RV translates the same 
verb (#31) ‘ fine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AMETHYST.—Seeo STONES, (PRECIOUS). 


AMI (‘ox=}'ox Neh 7%).—The head of a family 
of ‘ Salsas eeanta: _ 2°7, 


AMIABLE (= pecane now used only of per- 
sons) is applied to ’a dwelling-place in Ps 84! 
‘How a. are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ’(RVm 
‘lovely’ ; as at Ph 4° Rheims Bible has ‘ whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV ‘ whatsoever things are lovely RF Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘ They keep their churches s0 cleanly 
and amiable. J. HASTINGS, 


AMITTAI (‘apy ‘true’).—Father of the prophet 
Jonah, 2 K 14®, Jon 1. 


AMITY, sare Aber teed between two nations, 
1 Mac 12'* (RV ‘ friendship’). See ALLIANCE. 


AMMAH (ney), 2 8S 2™ only.—A hill near Giah, 
in the wilderness of Gibeon. It was probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name has not been recovered. 

C. R. ConDER. 

AMMI (‘y=‘my people,’® LXX Aaés yov).—The 
name which is to applicable to Israel in the 
time of restoration ; Lo-ammi (=not my people), the 
name given in the first instance by Hosea to 
Gomer’s third child, but in the prophetic fragment 
Hos 1*" [in Heb. 2!-*], referred to the people o 
Israel, is, according to the author of the Gagment. 


to repl by the ons am oreeuy 
O ite import, in sign of the changed tion o 
his people e J”. See Lo-AMML 

G. B. Gray. 


AMMIDIOI (B ‘Appldia, A, ‘Appldacoc ; in Swete'’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsche’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi).—Of the three 

lel lista ( 2=Neh7=1 Es 5) which give the 
amilies which returned with Zerubba from 
captivity, that in 1 Es (5*) alone mentions the 
Ammidioi. It has been pin gy that they are 
the men of Humtah (Jos 15° nppn, A Xauuara). It 
may be questioned whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lista, for it is to be noticed that in the case of these 
alone is the gentilic form used ; otherwise through- 
ne list we have See aa eee the 

OD. . . « ‘3d, « o » “WIM, 6.9. v."), ol dx 
Berode. G. B. GRAY. 


AMMIEL (‘yey ‘kinsman is God’).—1. Son of 
Gemalli, and of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13" P). 
2. Father of hir (see art.), 2S 9% 1777, 38. 
According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David; to 
them was allvtted charge of the 8. gate (of the 
temple) and tlre storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. vv.* "). 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the name of 
@ division of the doorkee in the time of the 
Chronicler—e. B.c. 300. Cf. Driver, LOT 500f.; 
Graf, Die Geschicht. Biich. d. A.T. 213-247, esp 
242 f., 246f.; Gray, Stud. in Heb. Proper Names, 
ch. ii. p. 49ff. 4 1Ch3* See ELAM. 

G. B. Gray. 

AMMIHUD (ney ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—1. 
An Ephraimite, father of Elishama (see art.), Na 
110 218 748. 53 10737 (P), Presumably identical with A. 

® For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and the 
following names beginning with Ammi, see Namzs, PROPER. 
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son of Ladan, 1 Ch 7*. 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Bhemuel (see art.), Nu 34°(P*. 3. A i 
father of Pedahel (see art.), Nu 34" (P). 
ing to the Keré of 28 13°’ and the AV, A. was the 
name of the father of David's ee: the 
Geshurite king Talmai. The Kethtbh, followed by 
RV, reads nn’oy—the closely similar letters n and 9 
re lacing nand +. Between the two readings it is 
dificult to decide; for while the Keré is better 
supported, the Kethibh, as a name occurring 
nowhere else in OT, is the harder reading. 8. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9°). 
G. B. Gray. 


AMMIHOR ("nn'9x).—See AMMIHUD, No. 4. 


AMMINADAB (23;%7 ‘kinsman is us,’ OF 
perhaps ‘my people is generous,’ *ApewaddZ, 
iN "Amada; in Mt 1 fond Lk 3°?) ’Ayvaddp, 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
—1i. Acoording to the genealogy in Ruth, which 

ives David’s anost 7 Amminadab was son of 
Ram and father of Nahshon (Ru 4%=1 Ch 2, Mt 
1*); as father of Nahshon he is also mentioned in 
Nu ]’ 2 73 10 (P). Through his daughter 
Elisheba he became father-in-law of Aaron, 6* 
P). 2. According to 1 Ch 6” A. was son of 
ohath and father of Korah ; but in other state- 
ments about Kohath’s children (e.g. Ex 6%, Nu 3%, 
1 Ch 6?) A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Izhar a as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex 6%, 1 Ch 6%). There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that A. has accidentaily replaced 
Izhar in 1 Ch 6”; this may have arisen in compe 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites whi 
mentioneu the connexion of A. (No. 1) with them. 
8. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 15% 4) 
another A. was chief of a Levitical house in the 
days of David; he is described as a son of Uzziel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath a ° rae 


j . DBD. GRAY. 
AMMINADIB (2°) 92) occurs in AV and RVm of 

a obscure passage, se ‘my soul made me 

like the chariots of inadib.” RV and AVm 


.of OT the i from the text, and is 
‘Mein Verlan [ver-] 
meines Volkes, eines 
Edlen,’ with the remark that it is quite unin- 
telligible in its present context. The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words will be 
found exhibited in Reuss’ 47, v. 391 ff. ; of. Hitzig, 
ad. Hohe Lied, 82 f., and comm. of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Béttcher, Ziéckler, Ocettli, etc. See Sona or SonGs. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
AMMISHADDAI ("ey ‘kinsman is Shaddai,’ 
see GoD).—A Danite, father of Ahiezer (see art.), 
Nu 13 98 7971 10% (P), 


AMMIZABAD (13;9u ‘kinsman for, my people) 
has made a present’).—Son of Benaiah, 
he ap at times to have officiated; but the 
statement in the only passage (1 Ch 27°) where he 
is mentioned is obscure. G. B. GRAY. 


Amman ple occupying 
territory east of the Jordan, between the on 


lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the session of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israelites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites had been driven 
back from the Jordan banks by an Amorite tribe 
from the west under Sihon. These Amorites estab- 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri- 
tories, with Heshbon as their capital. In this way 


AMMON, AMMONITES 


a strip of land along the eastern bank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
be regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the transjordanic tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. The original territories of the Ammon- 
ites, extending from the Arnun to the Jabbok, 
and ing to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earlier years been held by a giant race 
called Zamzummim (Dt I whom it seems 
that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3”). 

As to the origin of the children of on, an 
account is given in Gn 19", which has been ixter- 
preted by some as genuinely historical, and by 
others as a reminiscence of a certain family rela. 
tionship, coloured by bitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained by such 
seal pg Sac and moderate exegetes as Dillmann 
and Bertheau; but by them the myth is regarded 
as historically justified, and ind , by 
the lustful character and irregular habits of the 
Ammonites. On the other hand, Delitzach perti- 


nently asks how such an origi ee 
the narrative, seeing that their soppoeed escent 
fromm Lot is made the one d for exceptional 


treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
2%), The story of their origin corey does 
not afford occasion for contemptuous or hostile 
treatment. This can be accounted for only by their 
unbrotherly conduct towards Israel, which caused 
such delay and hardshi 8 on the eve of the entrance 
into the beer lan 


from their tainted origin, 


really did subsist between the two nations is con- 
firmed by the fact that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Ammonite persons and places that 
have come down to us are easily understood by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From this circum- 
stance Kautzsch quite fairly concludes that these 
nations caunot be reckoned among the Arab tribes, 
but must have a place given them among the races 
allied to the Hebrews. 

The name by which they were first known was 
‘children of mon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late do we find the name Ammon used 
as the designation of the people (Ps 837). 
this very late, probably Maccabeean, psalm * (the 
only place in OT outside the Pent. in which 
Lot’s name is found), a list is given of ten trihes 
confedera in o and violent opposition to 
Israel at the re-dedication of the temple, in which 
the names of Ammon and Moab occur. It is then 
said of all these confederates that ‘they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moabites. The meaning of the name Bené-Ammi, 
literally ‘sons of my people,’ points to derivation 
from ta both of whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nu 21™, that ‘the border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’ ¢ coming after 
a description of the destruction of the Amorites by 
the Israelites as reaching to that border, is under- 
stood by Kautzsch and others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their con- 

ueste farther east, and as therefore opposed 
Dt 2°, which makes Israel avoid conflict 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

* See Ewald, H 
the Psalter, mp aarti 

¢ Dillmann and many othe read here sy" ‘Jaser foe 
1y ‘strong.’ 
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AMON 63 


Amorites had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which the 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retrea 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of their inland mountain region. But pit 
had thus under compulsion abandoned the frui 
Jordan Valley, the onites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweer of country down to the river 
banks as rightfully theirs. Some 300 years after 
the conquest of the land by the Isr., the king 
of the onites the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore- 
fath but from their Amorite conquerors AY 
1124), is the Israelites, under the brave Gilead- 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, inflicting upon the 
Ammonites and their allies a most humiliating and 
crushing defeat.* Previoustothis, “ar eta teen years 
the Ammonites had harassed those who veri 
the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were enco to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war- 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported primarily and mainly to 
show the depth to which the Israelites had sunk, 
it also affo roof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 
en we next hear of them, in the early years 

of ki Saul, the children of Ammon form a 

wi nation under a capable ruler, king 

ahash, One of the first distin inctions in battle 
genet by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 

oni 


i lace about a month after 

Saul had ascended the throne ing the earlier 
of the reign of David, hostilities between 

and Ammon ceased, use in the time 

of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon- 
arch or Bae successor, ‘showed kindness to 
David’ (28 1 On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers were sent to condole with his son 
Hanun, who, suspectin they were spies 
treated them infamously, so that David was obliged 
to enter upon a war to wipe out the insult that 
had been put a am ors. The sense- 
less conduct of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Israelites all the old bitter- 


eapital, Rabbath-Ammon, was taken by Joab, 
David's commander-in-chief, ir he gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Maccabeean 
times known by the name of elphia), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, aay epont miles east 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabbok. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 


taken from the Ammonites natur- | Ahin 


that had been 
ally fell with the rest of the transjordanic terri- 
tory to the nation of the ten tribes. The 
Ammonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined ey 
with the Assyrians in their on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when Tiglath- 
ileser defeated the Reubenites and Gadites, the 
tes seem to have been allowed to reoccupy 
parte, at least, of their old territory on the 
of the Jordan (2 K 15”, 1 Ch 5%). The 
eruelty which they practised in the war against 
® Aco. to some modern critics, however, Jg 111988 is a late in- 
terpriation (Moore, Judges, p. 283), 


Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for their 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the pro hets (Am 1%, Zeph 2&9 
Jer 49-7, 21 P We have a etailed 
account (2 Ch 20) of hostilities between the Am- 
monites, at the head of a pore confederacy, 
and the southern kingdom of Judah under Jehosha- 
phat. Great preparations had been made for this 
cam , which was intended to be decisive; but 
suspicions of eee) omene the allies turned the 
arms of rk en hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require to draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 we acne find the Am. 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch 275), when they 
were thoroughly beaten by Jotham, and laid under 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Judah was tottering on the verge of ov Ww, 
the Ammonites appear enone the vassal tribes 
used by Babylon to harass and plunder those that 
had revolted: from her sway (2 After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am- 
monites, en ing still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely connected with the Shes family of 
Judah, who had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popules and successfu) 
governor Gedaliah, under whom the Jewish colony, 
eae e of those who Dane in ae aagrt of 

udah, pe to prosper ( 252-8, Jer ). 
In the days o Nehemnial, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 
endeavouring to hinder the building of the walls of 
the city and the restoration of the temple (Neh 4). 
Three hundred years later, in the time of Judas 
Maccabeus, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 

inst the Jews. The Jewish leader went through 
lead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon thu 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com- 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5*). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin M , about the middle 
of the second Christian cent., as even then a 
appears people iz but oot a than Poe 
ter Origen speaks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and Edomites, classing them all with the Arab 
tribes; and with this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites seem to have been notorious 
among the nations for theircruelty. Their religion 
was a genuine reflection of this infamous national 
characteristic. Their chief deity was Molech or 
Milcom (1 K 117%), 

Ammonitess (n'y), woman of Ammon, 1 K 14"-%, 
2 Ch 12% 24™, 

Lrrsrators. — Kautasch in Riehm, Handwirterbuch, 1884, 

5B, admira 
Blnmsn and Dali nC $08" tei opment 
Ewald, History of Israel, ti. London, 1876, pp. 205, 836, 808 ff. ; 
iii, 1878, p. 24, ete. ; Ebrard, Apologetics, Edin. 1887, ti. 849-351. 
. MACPHERSON. 

AMNON (fsx). —1. Eldest son of David b 
inoam the Jezreelitess. Hedishonoured his half- 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by ber 
brother Absalom (2 8 3? 13). In28S 13” he is called 
Aminon (\3'>x), suppoeed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic} to be a diminutive form, purposely by 
Absalom to express eager a possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shi ta Ch 4”). 

J. F. STENNING. 

AMOK (pioy ‘d 


G 
in the 
time of Zerubba 1Q%- 2, 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMON (j‘ox, Ibe ‘a skilled, or master workman, 
Pr 8® RV).—1. One of the kings of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of 
his reign are given in 2 K 2]'* and 2 Ch 33”-%, 


*).—A priestly famil 
and of Joiakim, Neh 
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His name occurs in the genealogical list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 3!*, and in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt 1° It is also men- 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer 1? 
25°, Zeph 12. 

A. came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign lasted two years (641-639 B.c.). It 
has been supposed that his name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Amon 
(see THEBES), and may thus be an illustration of the 
extent of his father’s heathen sympathies. There 
is, however, no other evidence that in his culti- 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely influenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earlier years. He had been unaffected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he came into power he gave 
full scope to the heathen proclivities with which 
his youthful training had imbued him. The 
state of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that ‘he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
his father served, and worshipped them’ (2 K 
2121), partly from the evils that were found 
rampant at the time of Josiah’s reformation (2 K 
23-14, 2 Ch 34%), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah give 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin- 
ning of Josiah’s reign (Zeph 1** 8 31%, Jer 2-6). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord; 
incense was burned to Baal; the sun, moon, and 
stars were worshipped; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and the name of Malcam was held as 
sacred as that of J’. Perhaps even human sacri- 
fice was not discontinued. Idolatry in religion 
was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part of society. The 
rulers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by conspirators, and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim of a 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. It is possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
religious reform, like the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehoram of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was strong enough to delay the revival 
of J's worship for nearly twenty years. But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of conjecture. 


Lrreraturs.—For the last point, see Kittel, Liet. of Hebd. i. 
878f. There is a reading by one of the hands in the Alex. MS of 
the LXX which gives twelve years instead of two as the length 
of A.’s reign. is has been defended as authentic by George, 
Duke of Manchester (The Times of Daniel, London, 1845), on 
grounds of prophetical pra ad Oe in which he is partly 
supported by Ebrard (SA, 1847, fil. ff.). For the other side, 
see Thenius, Die Bitcher der Konige, in loc., and the note in 
Ewald (Geschichte, B. 8. 8. 715; Eng. tr. iv. 206). 


2. A governor of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
mentioned in 1 K 22% (10%) and 2 Ch 18% ark 
The prophet Micaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab set out with Jehoshaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Ramoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 K he 
appears as Seuhp roy BactAda ris wéAews (OF acc. to 
another reading 'Aupdy rd» Bpxovra). In 2 Ch he 
is "Eudp (also Zeuudp) Epxovra. Josephus calls him 
"Axduwy. (See ZATW, 1885, S. 178 ff.) 3. ‘The 
children of Amon’ (1"5*) are mentioned in Neh 75 
among ‘the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned from the Bab. Exile 
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with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (257) the name appears as Ami (‘D%). 4. 
Amon (god). See THEBES. 

JAMES PATRICK. 


** AMORITES (‘2X9 ‘the Amorite’).—The name 
has been supposed to signify ‘mountaineer’; but 
the two Heb. words 'émer and ’@mir, by which the 
signification is supported, mean ‘summit’ and 
‘tower,’ not ‘mountain.’ In the Bab. and Assyr. 
texts, as well as in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Amurrf, ‘the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amurri; the Egyp. form is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were known to the Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘the land of the Amorite’ as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (B.C. 3800), and the 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of the Phoon. city Marathus and moun- 
tain Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurr§4. 
According to an early Bab. geographical list 
(WAT ii. 50. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3°) was 
@ synonym of Subartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidanu. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.C. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1300) 
‘the land of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. In many passages of the OT, however, the 
Amorites appear as the predominant population of 
Canaan, and accordingly (as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2 S 212, Am 2°% 1%), The 
Hivites of Gn 343, Jos 97 1119 are Amorites in Gn 
4822, 2S 212; the Jebusites of Jos 15% 1828, Jg 12! 
1911, 2 S 5° 2418 are Amorites in Jos 105-6 (cf. Ezk 
16%); and the Hittites of Hebron in Gn 28 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mamre in Gn 1418 
Strictly speaking, however, according to Nu 13%, 
while the Amalekites, or Bedawin, dwell in the 
desert to the south, and the Canaanites in the coast- 
lands of Phonicia and the valley of the Jordan, 
‘the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorite kingdoms also existed to the south and 
east of Palestine. In early days we hear of 
Amorites to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
147, cf. Dt 17), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chief kingdoms were those of Sihon and 
Og, on the eastern side of the Jordan (Dt 314, 
Jos 21°), Og ruled in Bashan, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile lands between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
(Nu 21383), The overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achievements of the Israelitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 212!-85). <A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the conquered Moabites is 
given in Nu 2127-©, where it is turned against the 
conquerors themselves. 

Whether the Amorite kingdoms were the result of 
conquest, or whether the Amorites represented the 
original population of the country east of the Jordan, 
we do not know. A still more difficult problem is 
the relation between the Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (16%) in to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘the land of the Amorites’ of the cuneiform and 
Egyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before the reign of Tahutmes III. 
of the Eighteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.C. 1604-1449), 
the Amorite stronghold of Kadesh on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The Hittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On the Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de- 
picted as a tall race, with fair skins, light (also 


** Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (‘Tomkins, Jrl. of the 
Anthropological Institute, xviii. 8, p. 224). They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Berbers of to- 
day), and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Amorites on the Egyp. monuments, is still met with 
in Pal., especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Amorites impressed the Israel- 
ites (Nu 1338- 38, Dt 210-11 92, if the Anakim are 
to be regarded as Amorites). Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. Thus, in the reign of 
Tahutmes 111., the sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘Amorite’ and 
his wife Karuna. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
the Egyp. governor of the ‘land of the Amorites’ 
was Abd-Asherah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Rib-hadad, the governor of 
Phoenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zemar and Gebal. Aziru seems to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he describes the Hittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tunip and other 
Egyp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and (probably) Sihon did not as yet exist, 
‘the fleld of Bashan’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarru, Tuya, Léya, Yisyari (or Pisyari), the son- 
in-law of Manya, D4sarti, Palama, and Nimmakhé. 
About a century and a half later, Merenptah, the 
son and successor of Ramses I1., built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. iii. Rev. 5), and one of 
the chief officials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupa’a or Yau ‘ the great,’ from Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know whether Bashan was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 


Lrrzrature. —Sayce, ‘The White Race of Ancient Palestine,’ 
in the Ezpos. July 1883; Races of the 0.7. (1891). 
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I. The Prophet. 

II. The Prophecy. 
1. Authenticity. 
2. Contents. 


1. THE PROPHET.—This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* occupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.t The 
Gr. and Lat. Fathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz. Our prophet has no namesake in 


* The aame order fs observed in our editions of the Heb. 
Bible, but in the LXX Amos follows Hoses. The same is the 
case in the Syriac Lives of the Prophets. Greg. Naz. says— 


Miay pv eicty és ypadny ot 8adexa 
"Oo, x’ auwe, Kat pixalas 6 TpiTOS, 


+ The name has been very variously explained. Jerome, in 
his face to Joel, understands it as meaning one teho beara a 
load, but in the preface to Amos he makes it equivalent to the 
peuple that ia torn asunder. Eusebius gives the alternatives 
atrong, fatthful, tearing the people asunder. A Rabbinical 
tradition asserts that ‘the prophet was called Amos because he 
was heavy (=Heb. ‘amua) of tongue,’ and represents the Lord 
as saying, ‘I sent Amos, and they called him stammerer.’ The 
Rabbis ascribed the same Me infirmity to Moses, Isaiah, 
end Jeremiah. Gesenius ( Thea. 1044) was disposed to seek an 
Egyp. etymology, comparing such familiar p. forms as 

moeia, Amasia. But the most probable view Is that which 
traces it to the verb ‘maa (=to bear), and looks on it as mean- 
ing burden-bearer or burdened. Theattempt at explanation is 
carried too far when it is suggested that the name was imposed 
by the child‘’s parenta because of the heavy load of poverty 
which he was duomed to carry. 
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the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
Judean by birth: Am 1]! is not absolutely de- 
cisive, but taken in conjunction with 712 seems 
to prove that he was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have been made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (4!° 51! 68 10 83) must be pronounced 
failures. He owned a small flock of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool [cf. 2 K 34, the only other 
passage where the word noked (Am 1!) occurs]. 
These he pastured in the neighbourhood of Tekoa, 
in the wilderness of Judah. (See TEKOA.) Part 
of his livelihood was derived from the lightly- 
esteemed fruit of a few sycomore trees (71*). His 
own account of himself (714: 15) gives us the impres- 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his flock 
fora while. This is more probable than the sup- 
position that he brought his sheep with him from 
Tekoa to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
prophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
belong to a distinguished family (contrast Is 1}, 
Jer 11, Ezk 18, Hos 1}, Joel J! etc.). A worth- 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (2 S 14) to have been his grandmother. 

In his day it was still common for those who 
appeared as prophets to come forth from circles 
where the practices and influences cherished were 
of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
office. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the ecclesiastical capital of the N. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of Israel. God called him, with- 
out any intermediary (715; cf Gal 1!), and the call 
caine with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (38). External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. It is impossible to read the book 
without feeling how deeply A. had been im- 
pressed by the westward movement of the Assyr. 
colossus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar III. (783-773 B.C.), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 B.C.), had excited hisalarm. The note of time 
11, ‘two years before the earthquake,’ does not afford 
much help in dating his mission. Zec 145 assigns 
this earthquake to the reign of Uzziah of Judah ; 
and Jerome, on Am 1!, makes bold to identify it 
with the one which Josephus (Ant. IX. X. 4) asserts 
to have occurred as a punishment of Uzziah's 
sacrilege: ‘quando iram Domini non solum pena 
ejus, qui sacrilegus fuit, sed et terre motus ostendit, 
quem Hebrai tunc accidisse commemorant.’ Am 1! 
fixes the prophet’s activity in the period when 
Jeroboam II. of Israel was contemporaneous with 
Uzziah. This period extended from 775 to 750 
B.C. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was delivered, the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


* Our Page Bibles, agreeing in this with the majority of 
modern VSS, mention a second Amos. This is in St. Luke's 
account of the genealogy of Joseph, the putative father of our 

rd, Lk 3%, There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
whether the correct form is not Amoz. The Gr. "Auwes is not 
decisive, since it is used in the LXX indifferently for pron 
(Is 11) and pyop (Am 1%), precisely as Jerome has Amoa in 


both cases. The Peshitta also fails to help us. Whereas it 
transliterates the prophet’s name vwaSsasS and that of 


Isalah's father one , st Lk 8% it combines the two forms 
ates. Delitzsch and Salkinson, in their deb. New Testa- 


ments, decide in favour of Amor, both giving prox. The 
question is not important. In any case we know nothing con- 
cerning the person named, and {t is not possible to do more 
than state the negative conclusion that he cannot have been 
either the prophet of Tekoa or the father of Isaiah, seeing he is 
removed froin Joseph by an interval of only seven generations. 
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splendid achievements had already been wrought. 

he mini of Amos should therefore be dated 
about 760 B.c. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would require us to set aside Am7!*""”, 
a section which bears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
piabiang the only one. When he had delivered 
several addreaeses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not seem to have been present, 
accusing the preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there the — reason to saan hepa the 
oppr r might be stirred up to revolt against 
t bir lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. The 

enunciation of cruelty and injustice would awake 
many echoes. Yet the priest’s language evinces 
all the contempt which a ah co par official 
feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
as he thinks, pains @ precarious livelihood by 
prophesy in . Jeroboam does not seem to have 
id much heed. In the Bab. Talm. Pesachim, fol. 
76, it is said: ‘How is it proved that Jeroboam 

id not receive the accusation brought i 
Amos? .. . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah), God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this; and if he hath said it, what 
can Ido to him? The Shechinah hath said it to 
him.’ The conversation is fictitious; but Amos 
doubtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
any official and permanent standing as a prophet, 
promicting Amaziah’s utter destruction because of 

is impious hin ce of the divine word (7), 
and completing the delivery of his own message to 
Tyrael (8. 9). reaching home he doubtless re 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earliest book of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Concerning his subsequent fortunes we are 
entirely in the dark. A late Christian tradition, 
originating probably in the 6th cen of our 
era, affirms that Amaziah, the priest of Bethel 
strack him gs baa and treacherously abused 
him, and finally aziah’s son Killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for the a of worship- 
ping the two golden calves. The prophet survived 
ong enough to reach his own land [another version 
nade, ‘at the end of two days’], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached Tekoa in » resumed his shep- 
herd life, and even was gathered to his 
fathers. Jerome and Eusevius aftirm that his 
ecpachte was still shown at Tekoa in their da 
When Maundrell was in the neighbourhood in 1737 
he was told that the tomb was in the village on 
the mountain. The Roman Church places os 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
me ae grag pa ae ae on aps hae June. 

on e Jews om of speec ve 
offence even after his death, for the Koh. Bab. 
blames Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason ud 
the superscriptions to their books run, ‘The wo 
of Amos,’ ete., and not, ‘The words of God.’ 

li. THE PROPHECY. 

1. The Authenticity of the writing which bears 
his name has never been seriously questioned. As 
to ite ery there is good ground for thinking 
that the peti 4 raga are later additions: 
1}. 3 Qt 6 418 58.9 GB aa endations of the Mas- 
soretic text have been suggested for the under- 
mentioned es, and most of them merit careful 


consideration : ]2+ 3 Qi8 gs. 9 11. 12.14 41.338 §* 9 11. 12. 
16. 35 G2. &. 16.13 71. 3. 4. 14. 17 88 Of. 16.12, 
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2. The Contents may be summarised thus :— vhs. 
land2: THE INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 
sins, first of the neighbouring nations and then of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Chs. 3-6: THE FirsT MAIN DIVISION OF THE 
Book ; 3-4° A Minatory Discourse, addressed chiefly 
goed Spaeth ae ditestad > the peoplotn ceneral 
same how di to the e in 
detailing the judgments by whi God had sought 
to bring them back to Himself, and sharply 
pointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 

d; 5:.A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to true religion 
as ya to threats of ruin and ores | 
6: oe upon the Luxurious, the Self-Confident, and 
the Proud. Chs. 7-9: THE SECOND MAIN DIVISION 
tive of the Buptlsion of Amos; B°*'A Fourth Viswn, 
twe of t ion of Amos ; 8'- ourth Vision, 
the rest of the chapter being occupied with de- 
nunciations of the extortionate ers, the self- 


indulgent rich, the su reaous pupae: 9: The 
Concluding Vision: Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers: The Messianic Future. 

i. ‘The istinguishi paeshent ord tee of this 
prophet’s Theology are quite unmistakable :— 

(hy His Idea v God.—Amos was an uncom- 
promising monotheist. There is not a verse in his 
writings that admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosophic thought and argument. 
It was an immediate certainty springing out of 


his deep sense of Js righteousn nearness, 
iar ge So near and so mighty did He seem 
t there was no room for other and hence 


there is no discussion of their claims, J” is all- 
peed bor in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
he depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. His might is shown in the 
control of human history (chs. 1 and 2, passim ; 57! 
6 e") and esp. in His guidance of the fortunes of 
Israel. Every movement of the national life, 

iritual and external, has been under His hand 
(2°41), In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance; it is His od si that are con- 
stantly being wrought out: calamity, as well as 
prosperity, comes from Him (3**), This implies 

is dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sections as 4°"°, where 
every natural calamity and eco dearth, 
yi: ae mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 


the exercise of His will. It scarcely need 
be added that the personality of God was clear to 
the prophet’s mind. Hence it is that he does not 


shrink from anthropomorphism: J” steps forth 
against the house of Jeroboam like an armed 
warrior (7°); in pity for His people He changes 
His pu ete. ). 

(2) The relation between J” and Israel. — In 
common with all his countrymen, Amos believed 
that J” was in a uliar sense their God, and 
they His people. But they regarded the bond as 
@ nat and indissoluble one, like that which 
was conceived to exist between other nations anc 
their deities, so that, provided they paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was bound in honour, 
and for His own sake, to protect and bless them. 
The prophet, on the con » insisted that the 


relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below His 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 


insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly evinced. Ceremonial wor- 
ship has no intrinsic value (5"-*): the only genuine 
service of God consists in justice and righteousness 
(5%); when yeesedage Age 1 iptan are practi 
by His worshippers, shrinks from contact with 
em as from a defilement: inhumanity and 
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unbrotherlineas, nay even the failure to respect the 
sentiments of others (1*-2*), are hateful to Him 
when beathens are guilty of them, and much more 
so when Iarael is (3*). As to the illegitimate 
methods of wore ping. the Lord, he but 
little to say; 3 4 show the ecorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, not 
the method, which finds in him so stern an anta- 
gonist. His main contention is that ritual, as a 
substitute for the social virtues, is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing and emperrrpa 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, ethi 

considerations are paramount. ighteousness is 
the keynote of the propuecy: The word Love 
does not occur. This bent was due primarily to his 
apprehension of the divine character. God, to him, 
was the God of Righteousness rather than of Love. 
Not, of course, that the sense of the Divine Love 
is abeent ; ch. 7! is a picture of the placableness 
which yields to the prophet’s intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this i Amos stands far 
below Hosea. The circumstances of the time 
helped to fix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
prOsene wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had left the poor worse off than of old. The 
basest advantage was taken of this; the wicked 
meanness of the powerful provoked Amos to con- 
tempt (2°). Without being what is now called a 
socialist—for, eet, he was in no respect a 
theorist—he felt 9 y the rottenness of the social 
atate; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent luxury was founded on oppression, 
and was sapping the life of thoee who practised it. 
He attacks this luxury ingly (6**); even 
the custom of reclining at scala recent! introduced 
from the farther East, is twice rebuked (31? 64). 
The peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 


here. 

(3) The Coming J: .—The Book of Amos 
is the earliest writing in which the term ‘The 
Day of J”’ is used. Most probably it was current 
on the people’s lips. They imagined that when 
the Lord arose in judgment it would be, not only 
for the establishment of His rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great benefit; all their 
sufferings would come to a tual end ; dominion 
as large as David’s would be restored to Israel. 
Amos saw that this ‘ Day’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel iteclf (5%), and its coming 
appeared so inevitable that he speaks of it as 

ready present. Unlike his predecessors, he looks 
on the result as totally destructive of the common- 
wealth (24-16 g1#15 4% 3% 13 577 Boe geri 7® Qi 7), 
Repentance would have ave this (4), but the 
opportunity has The great world-power 
which will serve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the prophet stops short of the mention 
of its name (5” 6‘). Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand firmly 
on its feet n. 


gruousn: 

ud staat have a at moat us ihe 
and en pur of the ers, the ric 
officials who bed A oat their power. The Davidic 
kingdom is restored, no streas, however, being 
eae the person or character of the prince at its 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
Edomites, being reduced anew to subjection. The 
Israelite exiles have been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. iculture and vine-grow- 
ing flourish to a miraculous de on a soil of 
immensely increased fertility. has reached 
an earthly ise, and will never be dispossessed. 


The ancient bounds of the empire are | su rr 
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This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his genuine 
predictions did not. One point there is in common: 
everything is human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so early a writer as Amos it is surprising to 
meet with so few signs of sympathy with the 
modes of thought and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7" he ap to share in the common 
idea that other lands are unclean to an Israelite. 
At 9 he cio Ag cr ind ae mabe of a dan- 
gerous nt inhabiting the sea, the creature, 
perha which the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coas ds conceived of as swallowing, each 
evenin g — hapenc Phos cd Me (a ¢ pate 
passage) there is probably a m idea involv: 
in the mention of” the constellation of ‘The Fool.’ 
(See art. ORION.) At 6'° (another disputed passage) 
the superstitious dread of pronouncing the divine 
name amidst inauspicious surroundings is referred 
to without reproof. 

4. There was a time when Jerome’s verdict on 
the rt tag of Amos, tmperitus sermone, sed non 
scientia, was generally uiesced in. Now, 
however, it is seen that the Christian Father was 
prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 
Propet was as little deficient in style as in know- 
edge. In point of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best OT writers. His language is clear and 
vigorous; his sentences are well rounded. His 
imagery, nr drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshing-sledges, Waggon, harvests, 
graeshoppers, cattle, birds, lions, fishing), is vivid 
and g. He knows how to use the refrain (4), 
and the poetic lament (5*) ; he is skilful in working 
intoe einae . ‘Two or three soleciams in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Eastern 
shepherd is not necessarily uncultivated, though his 
culture be not derived from books. This ep erd’s 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 97); his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of reflection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the man and his thoughts. It 
required no amall courage for a Judean to enter 
Israelite territory for the express of inter- 
fering in the religious and social life of the nation, 
denouncing sibel bea * as on threatening 
swift and utter ruin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really guided by God as those of His chosen people; 
9” is almost a contradiction of 3%. His courage was 
derived from his conviction of tho reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 

ken, the man whohears Him cannot but prophesy. 
‘And whoever else may fail to hear, the hs arg 
does not; he is of the Privy Council (37°, cf. 
Gn 18”), That is the starting-point of Hebrew 

prophecy. 
vin, Pralect. tn Duod. Min. 1610; 


Guthe in Kau 


I ee 
Prophets, 1306; “veg, 
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Crnualated inte Engr, Valeton, dimoe on Hosea, 1504, 
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AMOZ (y'ox), father of the prophet Isaiah Males 
197, Is 1', etc.), to be carefully distinguished from 
Amos (o'0y) the prophet. See Amos (p. 85° n.) 


AMPHIPOLIS (’Audlxrons). eg re men- 
tioned in Ac 17' as a 6 in St. Paul’s mission- 
journey from Philippi to Thessalonica, was a city of 

acedonia. It was situated on the eastern k 
of the river S on, about 8 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport Eion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds in a semi- 
circle round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the arc. It was, as Thucydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous (xepparjs) toward sea and land; an 
this is pomey, the spor’ of ita name, ‘the all- 


around (visible) city’ (Classen, tn loc., who suggests 
the parallel of Umbstadt in Upper Hesse). Its 


importance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (’Evvéa d80l), made ite possession keenly 
contested, alike on military and mercantile grounds. 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.C. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its surrender to 
Brasidas, the fight under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos- 
session of the onians under Perdiccas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Romans. 

y these A. was constituted a free city, and made 
the capital of the first of the four districts into 
which, in B.C. 167, they divided the province (Liv. 
xiv. 18, 29). The Via atia passed through it. 
It was called in the Middle Ages Popolia (Tafel, 
Thessal. p. 498f.), and is now Bhd eset by a 
village called Neochori, in Turkish Jentkoes (see 
plan in Leake, N.G. ii. 191). Zoilus, the carping 
critic of Homer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Suidas, s.v.). 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

AMPLIATUS (’AuwrNaros, RV correctly with 
«A BEG, Vulg. Boh. Orig., for TR ’Aprvis, 
DELP, AV Ampliias, the abbrev. form).—A Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16°) as the ‘ beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; CIL vi. 
4899, 5154, etc.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
occurs in one of the earliest chambers of the Cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, inscribed in large, bold 
letters over a cell belonging to the end of the lst 
or beginning of the 2nd cent. A later inscription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The simplicity of the earliest inscription suggeste 
aslave, and the prominence assigned to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of the early Roman Church, perhaps a 
member of the household of Domitilla. 


Lrreraturns.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Chrit. Ser. III. vol. vi. 
ne pp. 57-74; Atheneum, March 4, 1884, p. 289; Sanday and 
eadian Romans, p. 424. A. C. HEADLAM. 


AMRAM. — (omy ‘the pepe is exalted ’). 
1. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson of Levi 
(Nu 3!7-)9 1 Ch 6** 38), He married Jochebed his 
father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and 
Moses (Ex 6!*) and Miriam (Nu 26°, 1 Ch 63). 
2. A son of Bani who had contracted a marriage 
with a ‘strange woman’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr 10™), 

Amramites, The (‘~Hy7).— A branch of the 
Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 
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(Nu 37), and in the Chronicler’s account 
of the organisation of the Levites in the time of 
David (1 Ch 26”). W. C. ALLEN. 


AMRAPHEL (5y~x), mentioned as ‘king of 
Shinar’ (Gn 14'). Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was 8 corruption for ‘ Amraphi’ (°9%x), 
was the first to identify this king with Khammurabi, 
the 6th king in the lst Dynasty of Babylon. The 
cuneiform inscriptions inform us that urabi 
ee of verges and N. 4 lonia ye he re- 

against the supremacy of Elam ; t @ over- 
threw his rival Eri-abu, king of Larsa; and, after con- 
pay Meare and Accad, was the first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. He reigned 55 years. 
Winckler gives the date of his reign as 2264-2210 : 
Sayce (Patr. Pal. p. 12) gives 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uncer- 
tain. The name is given by Hommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu (Gesch. d. Morgenlandes, p. 58), and it has 
sometimes been transcribed as Chammu-ragas. 
Mr. Pinches considers Amraphel to be a Sem. 
name=Amar-apla=Amar-pal (‘I see a son’), or 
Amra-a aasrenar gs ( see a son’). 

It is clear that the identification is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con- 
cerned. (1) The date of Khammurabi, according 
to the reckoning of Winckler and Sayce, etc., is 
400 years earlier than the cent. to which Gn 14 is 
poner Ty ascribed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 

hinar’; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Shumer, the 8. part of Babylonia. Kham- 
murabi, while subject to tne suzerainty of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia, but not of 
Shumer orS. Babylonia. Thisdifficulty has been met 
by the assumption that Shinar is to be unde 
to denote in Gn all Chaldea, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No t exactitude in . terms 
can be expected. Shinar (Sangar), in the made 
tions, seems to be situated in Mesopotamia. Possibly 
Heb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of 8. Babylonia. 

It seems best at present to suspend judgment 
upon this much disputed identification. e results 
) iological research in illustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. (Ant. I. ix.) transcribes the name as 'Ayapa- 
yléns, although the LXX has ‘Apap¢dn. 

H. E. RYLE. 

AMULETS (ovo) Is 3”, AV ear-rings). —1. 
Origin. The connexion with lafash, to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 58°), pointe to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it words of 
power and protection. Cf. Heb. hartom, magician, 
and its connexion with heret, the graving-pen of the 
learned writer, and the Arab. ‘talisman’ similarly 
associated with the failasan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. The same idea of power poke de 
secret lore and sanctity is exemplified at the 
present day in Jerus., where crucifixes, pictures of 

e Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a prophylactic 

inst known and unknown dangers. It assumes 
a connexion between holiness and healing, between 
piety and prosperity, the first being appreciated 
or the sake of the second. It is a testimony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want- 
ing in holiness that requires to be covered or pro- 
tected. Hence the Arab. proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its light is pure, and 
therefore no protection is required. 

The a. unites the protector and the protected ; 
what lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a corresponding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration makes fulness of claim. Hence te 
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the Oriental mind familiar with this amulet 
faith, the words seem very natural, ‘Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might. 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear.’ ‘I can do all 
things in Him that strengtheneth me.’ Thus 
the a. has a true word of power, for it teaches, 
‘When I am devoted, I am endued.’ Byasimilar 
vehicle the apostle reaches the experience which 
says, ‘When I am weak, then am I strong.’ 

3. Classification. This corresponds with the 
dangers and the points of contact. There is an a. 
Jor the heart (illust. 1) worn almost universally in 
the East. It isa locket suspended over the breast, 
and consists sometimes of a small metal case of 
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With this may be classed the neck-amulet. See 
CRESCENT. Similarly, there were a* for the nose 
and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for the 
ear and the temptations of hearing; for the eye 
and what meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, 8). And 
so the veil for the head and face, and the sheet 
enveloping the whole figure of the Oriental woman, 
now the formalities ate raudesty, were doubtless 
once full of superstitions meaning. VEIL. 
Amulet articles among the Jews are chiefly the 
fringes of large and small tallith : the mezuza ; the 
paper with Ps 121 and certain Abracadabra for- 
mulse, which the Rabbi puts in the room where 
there is an infant less than eight days old ; and the 
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1, The ‘Shield of David,’ or ‘Solomon’s Seal,’ a favourite a. among the Jews. 2. Extract from Jewish Birth-A., which 
ves, under Ps 121, the names of the Patriarchs and their wives, with a formula at each side forbidding the approach of 


ilitn or any witch. 3. Breast-a. (taubeh). 


4. Eye-a., seen in the brass thimble-like ornament on the nose of the 


Egyptian 


woman. 5, 6. Cactus, and black or red hand-a‘'. 7, 8. A‘ for nose and ears, worn by Bedawin women, along with necklace, 


bracelets, and armlet. 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped 
sheath of cloth ornamented with a design in gold 
thread. This may contain for the Moslem a few 
words from the Koran, called a hejab, covering, 
otection ; and if for a Christian, a picture of the 
irgin and Child, called a taubeh, ‘ penitence.’ 


phylacteries of the gbrow and arm. See PHYL- 
ACTERY. Amulets a¥e also used for the protection, 
not only of animals such as camels and horses, but 
even for newly-built houses, such protection usually 
taking the form of a roughly-drawn human hand 
in black or red, or of a cactus plant or aloe hung 
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by the roots from the arch of the doorway and 
kept alive by the moisture of the air (illust. 5 and 
6). G. M. MACKIE. 


AMZI (‘yx).—1. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6% 2. A 
piiest in the second temple, Neh 11%. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


AN.—1. An, called the indef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the num. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the n is found erepeen before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had become general 
to employ a before a consonantal sound (includin 
« and ew pronounced ys), and an before a vow 
sound (including silent 4). Some hesitation is 
found when the art. peccrees a word ig, Saag 
with wh. Thus we find ‘an whole’ i ul 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu 11”; ‘an 
whore’ in Pr 23” (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16@ (ed. 1611), 
but ‘a whore’ elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 

ives ‘such an one’ in Job 14°, Sir 6'* 10° 20%, 

Mac 6"; but ‘such a one’ in Gn 41", Ru 4), 
Ps 50° 687, Sir 267, 1 Co 5&4, 2 Co 10" 12%5, 


Gal 6', Philem *®. Later edd. give ‘such an one’ 
in all these passa, 
More varied is the when the art. precedes 


h. In the ed. of 1611 (the later edd. have made 
many changes) we find,‘a habitation,’ Jer 331, 
but ‘an hab.’ in Ex 15’, Is 22'* 344 and other five 
places ; ‘a hair’ in 1 K 1", Lk 212%, but ‘an hair’ 
in Dn 3”, Mk 2148, Ac 27*; ‘a hairy,’ Gn 27", but 
‘an rey Mie 25", 2K 18; ‘a hammer,’ Jer 23”, 
but ‘an er,’ Jg 4"; and so with many other 
words. The explanation of this inconsistency prob- 
ably is, not that the usage for @ or an was not 
fixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of A. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than a before words beginning with A. 

2. In ‘an hungered’ (‘a hungered’ is not found 
in AV 1611), which occurs Mt 4? 12!- 3 25%. 37. 42. «4, 
Mk 2*, Lk 6°, the an is not the indef. art., but the 
J. HASTINGS. 


ANAB (339 ‘grapes’).—A city of Judah in the 
Negeb hilie 4 Jos 117 15%), inh2bited first by the 
Anakim. ow the ruin ‘Anad near Debir. It is 
noticed as still a vill 
(Onomasticon, 3.v. Anab). 


prep. av or on. See A’, 


in the 4th cent. A.D. 
SWP vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 


Achiacharus, To 1®, 


ANAH (njv).—41. A daughter of Zibeon, and 
mother of Oholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
36% 4. 13-3 (R), The mention of a daughter in 
this genealogical list has been used to prove that 
kinship amongst the Horites was traced through 
women (W. R. Smith in Journal of Philology, ix. 
p. 50). As is pointed out, however, in RVm, some 
ancient authorities (including LXX. . Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identi 
this A. with 2. a son of Zibeon, Gn 36* (R), 1C 
1%, 3. A Horite ‘duke,’ brother o Zibeon, 
Gn 36%” (R), 1 Ch 1*. If we take A. as an 
eponym rather than a nal name, and think of 
relationships between rather than individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer- 
ences to one. This can be done all the more 
readily by adopting with Kautzsch in Gn 36? the 
reading “ha ‘ he orite’ as in v.® instead of MT 
40 ‘the Hivite.’ In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘This is A. who found the hot springs 
(AY the mules) in the wildermess, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father’ (Gn 36*). For the Heb. oon 
which is a dw. dey., LXX offers the unintelligible 
rd» lapely, Sam. haso'o'x? ‘the Emim’ (an aboriginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 145, Dt 211), and 
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is followed by Onk. and Pseud.-Jon. It was 
simply the context that gave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AV that the word means 
mules. The Vulg. trn. (aguas calidas) prob. is correct 
(so Kautzsch, ‘die heissen Quellen’), and ‘the hot 
springs’ may ibly be identified with Callirrhos 
to the E. of the Dead Sea. The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit such 
a meaning (Ozf. Heb. Lez. s.v.; cf. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch on Genesis, é.c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ANAHARATH (mp), Jos 19%, mentioned with 
Shion (‘Aydén Sh’atn) and Rabbith (#4éa) on the 
east side of the Plain of Esdraelon in Issachar. It 
is the modern en-Na‘urah of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SWPP vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANAIAH (my ‘J” hath answered’).—1. A 
Levite Neh 8‘, called Ananias 1 Es 9%. 2, One 
of those who sealed the covenant Neh 10*. 


ANAK, ANAKIM (Pity Op, Evdx-tu).—It is often 
said that Anak is the name of the n from 
whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. But the name Anak occurs without the 
article only in the descriptive phrase ‘sons of Anak’ 
Dt 92, Nu 13® ‘And there we saw the Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak of the pe eure If we have 
any account of a person called A., this is the 
account; and he is said to be one of the ancient 
Nephilim or demigods. (See NEPHILIM). But 

robably here, as in all the other places (Jos 15'* * 

]), Je 1», Nu 137-%), we have a descriptive 
phrase for a race of men, rather than the name of an 
ancestor. In these other places the article is used. 
We have ‘the Anak,’ or ‘ the Anok,’ the word being 
used collectively, and denoting the race, just as 
does the plural Anakim. If a pe nitor for this 
ye iy mentioned, be is Arba (which see), and not 

na 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 13% %, 
Dt 1% 220 12.12.30, 21 91.2), a had their seat notably 
at Hebron, but also farther N., and near the Mediter. 
coast (Jos 14'%-15 118-33), They seem to have been, 
nore rather asa saa arn ba ang epencent 
people or group o ples. Politi , they were 
Amorite or arizatte or Philistine, Ae the case 
might be. The wars in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against the Can. peoples. Presumably the Anakim 
were relatively unintellectual, were subordinate to 
the Amorite, and were for that very reason the 
more formidable as fighters against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see GIANT and 
REPHAIM. W. J. BEECHER. 


ANAMIM.—The Anamim (omy, 'Eveperielu, Alve- 
perceliu) are stated in the ethnographical list Gn 
104, 1 Ch 14, to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, t.e. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identified. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races represented on the 
Egyp. monuments have been based on some more 
or less striking similarity in the name. Ebers 
identifies them with the Aamu or Naamu (Ana- 
maima), t.¢. cowherds, who are included among the 
tribes ruled by the Pharaohs 15th or 14th cent. B.c. 
They occupy the second place in the procession 
(after the Rutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who represents them in the grave of 
Seti 1. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Hyksos from Asia. Their capital was on the 
Bucolic arm of the Nile, and, in addition to beiny 
cattle rearers, they were importers of Asiatic pro- 
ducte to Egypt (see Riehm, 4 WB). 

J. MILLAR. 
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ANAMMELECH (3 .—A god worshi 
ith Adramm aw) Tike thioae'¢ Molec 


si eat 
e fo settlers 

Samaria (2 K 178, cf. v.™). The worsiippas ore 
said to have come from Sepharvaim=§ in, 
a Syrian city ria he at AL Score (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. line 28, in Winckler, Ketinschr. 
Textbuch. Cf. Halévy, ZA, ii. 401, 402). Winckler 


(AT Untersuchungen, 97 ff.), doubting that 
Syrians would be settled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 


reading, or false 
from 2 K 18", for Sipar (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia. 

e first part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. of the sky, or of 
a third of the sky, Anu. The whole name is 
taken by Schrader (K.AT?, 1883, p. 284) to mean 
‘Anu is A sohate but the meaning is doubtfal. 


Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Anu with the Ammonite Molech 
—Anu-Molech. W. E. BARNES. 


ANAN (ny, cf. Sabean jasy).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10". 2. 1 Es 5°=Hanan, 
Ezr 2“, Neh 7%. 


ANANI (3y,==™nv).—A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 3™. 


ANANIAH (myy ‘J” hath covered’), Neh 3*.— 
The father of iah, and dfather of 
Azariah, who took in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerus. He was probably a priest. Cf. v.®. 


ANANIAH (327 Neh 11").—A town inhabited 

ieee after the Captivity. According to 

binson, the present Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles 

N. of Jerusalem. The position near Nob and Ana- 

thoth, and east of Gibeon, renders this identification 
probable. See ELON; and SW?P vol. iii. sh. xiv. 
C. R. ConDER. 


re for his coming by a vision. A. hesitated 
P leah ng by a vi 


g 

his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 9'*, 
In St. Paul’s speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 22!3-18) we are told that A. was a man ‘devout 
according to the law’ and one ‘to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jews that dwelt’ at Damas- 
cus; and some farther words of his to St. Paul are 
iven in which he speaks of Christ as ‘the Just 
e.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s speech to 

Agrippa. 
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and burning by Lucian the fect (Rom. 
us), and was ly out of the city and stoned. The 
ned by Peter and 


cast 
Basilian Menology adds that he was o 


the Assyrians to | of E 


editorial correction, introduced | d 


ANANIAS (‘Avavlias=Heb. a35 ‘J” hath been 
gracious ’).—1. A son of Emmer (1 Es 9") = Hananf 
zr10™. 2. Ason of Bebai (1 Es 9*)= Hananiah 
of Ezr 10%. 38. One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
right hand at the reading of the law (1 Es 9¢)= 
Anaiah of Neh 8. 4 A Levite (1 Es 9*)=Hanan 
of Neh 8’. §& The name which the angel Raphael 

ve as that of his father, when he introduced 

imself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias (To i 6. An ancestor of Judith 
(Jth 8). 7. The husband of ig Sr He fell 

own dead at the rebuke of St. Peter, and the 
same fate, three hours afterwards, befell his wife 
(Ac 5'#:), The intention of this narrative is some- 
times misund as regards both the offence of 
these persons and the cause of their death. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforced in the Jerusalem Chliurch, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘keeping back Zh oot 
of the price’ violated a rule they had pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words suffice to 
refute this notion: ‘ Whiles it remained, did sé not 
— oa en 4 = after it was ae fi it not 
tn thy power?’ But it was inexcusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve ouly one’ pat ad e As to 
the fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsiicker admit that a genuine tradition under- 
lies the narrative. As to its cause, whatever this 
may have been from a secon point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberate will and intention of St. Peter. 
(Note esp. v.® and cf. the parallel case of St. Paul 
and Elymas in Ac 13".) 

Ltrsraturs.—Baur, Paulus, i. 28ff.; Neander, Planting 0 
Christianity, Bohn's tr. i. 27 ff.; Weizsicker, Apost. Age, i. 24, 
55 f.; Comm. of Alford, Meyer, eto. 


8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Paul was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 23'*), and whose outrageous conduct 
upon this occasion provoked the apostle to apply 
to him the contemptuous epithet of ‘whited wall.’ 
The same A. en afterwards appeared at 

amongst St. Paul’s accusers before Felix 
(Ac24®), He was the son of Nedebus, and held 
the high priesthood from c. 47-59 A.D. He owed 
his appointment to the office to Herod of Chalcis. 
treba 8 his administration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Galileans by the Samaritans, the latter had been 
attacked and many of their villages plundered by 
the Jews. A. was accused of complicity in these 
acts of violence, and was sent by Q atus, the 
vernor of Syria, to stand his trial at Rome. 
owerful influence was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews; but, thanks to the efforts of the younger 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
the high priest, and A. returned to discharge the 
functions of an office which he disgraced by his 
rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send his servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and left some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. His pathies had always been with the 
Romans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationalist party. When the great rebellion broke 
out which ended in the siege and destruction of 
Jerus., A. concealed himself, but was discovered, 
and murdered by the fanatical populace. 


Lrrmratons.—Jos. Ant, xx. v. 2, vi. i. 8, m fi. 3; Waren 
xvii. 9; Schirer, H/JP 1 ii. 178, 188 f., 211, m. i. 182, 200ff. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
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ANANIEL (‘AvyayX), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, To 12. A Gr. form of dx. 


ANATH (njy), the father of Shamgar, Jg 3" 5°. 
‘An&t is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
cf. Jg 1", Jos 15%, Is 10”; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 

G. A. COOKE. 

ANATHEMA. Seo ACCURSED. 


ANATHOTH (rinjy).—1. A town in Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites (Jos 218, 1 Ch 6"), named 
from (possibly plural of) ‘Anath or ‘Anf&t, a 
Chaldzan deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, Hibbert Lect. pp. 187-189; Vogité, Mel. 41 ff), 
now called ‘Andta, Itissituated 24 miles north-east 
of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Scopas. There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of what was apparently a handsome church. 
From its commanding position it has a fine view 
northward and also eastward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, stretching down towards the 
north end of the Salt Sea. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 K 2%; of Abiezer, one of David’s thirty 
a a 28 2377; of Jehu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12°, and of Jeremiah the prophet, Jer 1. 
It was reoccupied after the Exile (Ezr 28, Neh 
77, 1 Es 58), A quarry at ‘An&ta still supplies 
building stone to Jerusalem. The vision of the 
dreary wilderness to the east, and the pore nine 
of its dry winds which Jeremiah was familiar wit 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at his feet, Is 10°. 

2. A personal name—{a) the son of Becher a 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 7®. Possibly this and Alemeth 
following are names of towns in which sons of 
Becher dwelt. (5) Neh 10, possibly stands for 
‘men of Anathoth’ (77), 

Anathothite (‘nnjyz) is the uniform designation 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AV offers 
such variants as Anetothite, Anethothite, Anto- 
thite. A. HENDERSON. 


ANCHOR.—See SHIP. 


ANCIENT has now a narrow range of a an In 
AV it is freely applied to men, as Ezk 9% ‘then 
they began at the a. men’; Ezr 3!? ‘many of the 

srraesh wit aoe ee a. a Agee: ’) Aa Cf, 

ut (1704), ‘Sir Samu (being ve 
antient) has resigned his ae of clerk’ ; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M.C. aforeseid, is an 
Ancient Maid.’ Following the Heb. (and LXX) 
a. is used as a subst., as Is 3* ‘the judge and the 
prophet and the prudent and the a.’; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119! ‘I understand more than 
the a*’ (RV ‘aged’). In these places ‘the ancients’ 
are mostly a definite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See ELDER IN OT. 

Wright (Word Book? p. 36) points out that 
‘the ancient’ is used for the plur. in the Pref. of 
1611; it is probable that in Job 12" we have an 
instance of the same: ‘With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39! is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient ’ (wdryrwy dpxalwy, RV ‘ ancients’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (jo pry).—A common 
Syriac expression, three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7* * *), at first without the article 
(wrongly inserted by AV in v.*), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,’ (see RV). The expression 
has no reference to the estoy 4 of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divnities 
introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes. It isa repre- 
sentation natural to the fearless anthropomorphiam 


of the Bible, which never hesitates to attribute tc 
the Deity the form and features of man. The 
object is to convey the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

p’ey, ancient, is properly an Aram. word: in 
Heb. it occurs once only, in the late passage 1 
Ch 4%, A. 8. AGLEN. 


ANCLE (Ezk 47%) and ancle-bones (Ac 37).— 
This is the spelling of AV after Coverdale and 


Tindale. Camb. Bible and RV spell ankle. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Shaks. has 
even anckle. Besides the above, RV gives ‘ankle 


chains’ in Nu 31° (AV ‘chains’), and in Is 3” (AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. HASTINGS. 

AND is used in AV both as a copulative and asa 
conditional conjunction. 41. Asa copul. conj., the 
Oxf. Dict. points out the use of and to express the 
peas boas as Gn 1® ‘God said, Let there be light ; 
and there was light’; Lk 7° ‘I say unto one, Go, 
and ne goeth’; Mt 8°® Oe the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed’; Lk 10” ‘ This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf. Scottish Paraphrases 35’— 

* My broken thus I give 
For you, rapid take, s and live.’ 
Thus and is often more than a mere copula. It 
even has an adversative force in ‘he answered and 
said, I if sir: and went not’ (Mt 21”). 2. In 
middle Eng. and was used conditionally (=#/), a 
usage which Skeat and others believe to have been 
borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Eesaya, ‘It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roast their 
egges.’ Of this use of and Wright points to Gn 
44%, Nu 5” as examples. When and meant j/, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding tf. Hence we find and, an, an tf, and if, 
all=sf. In AV we have Mt 24® (Lk 12) ‘ But and 
if (RV ‘ But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’; Lk 20° ‘ But and if (RV ‘ But if’) we say’; 
1 Co 7* ‘But and if (RV ‘But i: ) thou marry’; 
1 P 3 ‘But and if (so RV) ye suffer.’ Except 
1 P 3% (d\n ef xal), the Gr. is always éa» 8é, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ANDREW.—The first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter: their father’s name was Jonas or 
John, anc their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. ‘Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

NAME.—The name Andreas (’Avdpéas)isGreek. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great- d- 
father of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. It occurs also in 
Dio Cassius (]xviii. 32), in the form ’Avdpelas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Trajan’s reign. 
There are other instances of the name, but it is 
not very common. 

REFERBNCES TO HIM IN NT.—In the Synoptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 4° and Mk 1'**, It took place 
at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative in no way 
implies that this was their first meeting with the 
Lo The name of A. next occurs in Mk 1”, 
where Jesus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-law of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and John, while Mk’s 
order is Peter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 13° he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in the ir put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere occur in the 
Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much more 

rominent. In ch.1 A. is a iple of John the 
aptist. He hears the words, ‘Behold the Lamo 
ot God,’ follows Christ, and spends a day with 
Him. He then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have had to do also with the 
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St is A. whe volunteots information about the lad | Amite t olery late date. in the ith cent Gg, in 
who volunteers information a C) : 
with the loaves and fishes, on the occasion of the Doouneats relating et eae. 
feeding of the five thousand. In ch. 12 the Greeks | Andrew into by 8t. Regulus (who is , 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; Philip | i= the sth, 5th, and Oth cent.) may be seen in the Bollandiste 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Aol A. occurs | pis festival in the Lat and Gr. 

for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow- | it cocurs in the Martyrium, 

ing. James and John, and preceding Philip (as | Carthage. 

in 


comprehensive abridgment of this book in the} ANDRONICUS (’Avd3péeccos).—A Christian ted 
Miracula Andreae of Gregory of Tours, besides St. Paul in 167 together with Junias. 
ts igi : are described as being (1) ‘kinsmen of St. 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the Pani,’ probably implying ‘fellow-countrymen.’ 
pos The word is used in this sense in Ro 9. It 
: see also Bonnet’s ed. of | would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
some late Gr. Encomia, based on the Leucian Acta, | in this chapter (vv. 42-™) should be kinsmen in a 
in Analecta Bolla aay ae sense. (2) Pa are arte b = 
aul his ‘ fellow-prisoners.’ ey may have 
Gp dca dncirnan ot Matthael (on Macchae), of bs Tacheodort, with the apostle some unrecorded imprisonment 
Act. Apost. Apoer. Matthe’ os blatehian tne onpeioe ie the 
of the An Ohrist sends A. to rescue him: and then 
assumes the @ seaman and takes A. and hisdisciples(who | that the term is 


Matthew is rescued, and A. is tormented by the savage natives | (3) They were ‘ distinguished rons apostles,’ 
legend in ere by Cyuena Anglo-Saxon : the last-namedisa | sense. (4) They were Christians before St. Paul, 
y 
Cod 


. Y 
i and complete in Old lavonio. It contains i pope a imp i Ae eaing ee (CIL “a 
tion our Lord's saying about the camel through 8 | 6325, 5326, ; wo ve been common 
te the original Lencian rn a this belonged | in the East. (See the Commentaries, ad loc. 


Miracula Andreae, b Gregory of Tours, ed. Bonnet, in the For later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
o.) vol. 06 Gracies works the Monumenta Germaniae see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4. 
Historica. Sg Sones be coupled with the Gr. Bnoomia, which C. HBADLAM. 
The scene of A.'s preaching is laid in the land of the Anthro- ANEM (O34), 1 ila ata town of Issachar, 
pophagi (dyrmidonia then in Amases, Sinope, Nicee, Nico- | noticed with Ramoth. It appears to answer i? 
— i. the martyrdom takes mo Achaia, | Engannim (which see) in the el list (Jos 21™) 
ons 


. | but might perhaps represent the village of ‘Antn 
Se ae anal ene te ecee | on tlie hille woat of the plain of Eadrecion. ‘This 
wife | place, which is well watered—whence perhaps ite 


name, ‘two springs ’—is the Anea of the fourth 
ot the trlects and deccons ot chads, frst: published by Wroog ; | century A.D. ( s, #.v. Aniel and Bethana), 
in 1769, and then by Tischendorf. However, M. Max et | which good baths, lying 15 Roman miles from 
rratiget hag hay a in the Bysantintsche Zeitschrift (1894) | Censarea. Eusebius, however, identifies this site 
a tz. from Lat. into Gr. or oe ith An SWP vol. ii. sheet viii 
which we as yet possess to the Gr. is in the wi er. bs Cov Vill. 
and Encomia, coupled with some made by Augus- C. R. ConpDER. 
tine and a others, sae poe ANER (4g, LXX Advd», Sam. 07)z).—One of the 
We pomess Le tk a Gus ( acasy eel and Ethiopic, | three Amorite chieftains, the other two bein 
scsne of which couple thie apostie wi and with | Mamre and Eshcol, who were bound, in virtue o 
Paul. The Acts of A. and omew esem to be modelled | their ‘covenant’ with Abraham, to render him 
a paved -_ sit cay eae ghee lpr assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
Paul's descent into Hades the sea, of his return, | 14%). As Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
and of how a Scarabeus was employed by the two fl eng gsr Rar ce rag Ae ody er 
. to obtain entrance for into a city which the | Hebron (Nu 13%), it is natural to suppose that 
ews had shut cin 
crucifixion and 


Aner also was the name of a locality which gave its 
ucifix Geditlons maf se the manner “origen (op Bu. HE | name toacian. Dillmann (in loc.) compares Ne'ir, 


ili. 1) makes A. among the Scythians, that is, on the | which is the name of a range of hills in the 
Bit ice ates itiedetele tmamtectd | vilnty BE Ru 
and also the seat where he t, was of w marble. 

He was regarded as the of Byzantium, where he or- | ANER (aq) 2 Ch 6” only.—A town of Manasseh, 
dained Btachys as first bis oe in Achata | WoSt of Jo (not noticed in the shea Os 
arose from a confusion between the branch of the | J0s 21"). The site is doubtful. Possibly ‘Euldr, 
Achnans on the E. shore of the Black Sea, and the Achmane north-west of Shechem. SWPP vol. ii. sh. xi. 


the Peloponnese. C. R. ConDER. 
whe tBr st coe ce eel condemned inte we | ANGRE (yyjo maPQb, Sept. éyychon and other: 
St a OO er 9 eel gle RE 
in the "Ops aa) sarin, and in the Apostolic Con- | Gn $28, Nu 21", Dt 2” Jos 6. In the sense of 
in tine | ‘angel’ the term is chiefly used in the sing. in 
at Constantinonla ; and remained there until 1210, when Oartinel ages po Ga ye rend ‘ 
Oo » Gn . In later : icu- 
Petey ot | larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener Fob 438, 
four great piers of the dome. | Ps 78” 91") 103” 104¢ 1487, and in such books as 
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Zeo and Dn plurality is implied. So in Job 1* 
2}; in Gn 32? they are a ‘camp’ or host, and in 
Dt 33? ‘myriads’; cf. Ps 68". In the writing P 
Filner e) no mention is made of angels. 

ike the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not They are not 
sald to have been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth, 
Job 38? (Gn 1*?, cf. 3* 117). When they appear, it 
is in human form; they are called ‘men,’ Gn 
18% 6% 23 323%), Jos 54, Ezk 92%, Dn 3% 1016 8, 
the ‘man Gabriel,’ Dn 97! (cf. Lk 24‘, Ac 1°), and 
apart from the seraphim (Is 6?) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Rev 8)* 14°), though Philo 
so describes them (xrepopuo0o1). In NT they are 
called ‘spirits’ (He 1"), but not soin OT, where 
even is not yet called spirit (Jn 434), To 
Mohammed the angel Gabriel was the ‘ holy spirit.’ 
When they appear ney speak, walk, touch men 
(1 K 19°), take hold of them by the hand (Gn 19"), 
and also eat with them (Gn 18°, though, on the 
other hand, cf. Jg 6” 13'5). The statement Ps 78% 
that ‘men did eat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 103”, Jl 3"), a statement repeated in 
Wis 16”, 2 Es 1), can hardly be more than poetical 
colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the elism both in Ps 78* and 
Wis. shows; cf. Jg 94, Ps 104. 

ii. In a number of passa e.g. Gn 167-4 
QQH. 14.18, Ex 3%, Jg 2! 4 5% 61-™ 13°, mention is made 
of ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ AV the ‘LORD’ (J); 
and in others, e.g. Gn 2)!7-9 314-13, of ‘the angel of 
God’(E). Similar passages are Gn 18. 32% com- 
pared with Hos 12%, Gn 48-6, According to the 
general grammatical rule the rendering ‘an angel 
of the Lord’ is inaccurate, though some instances 
may be doubtful ; so ‘the angel of God’ n i 
Gn $14, and even 21", cf. v.% The angel of the 
Lord ag sary in human form, Gn 18, or in a flame 
of fire, Ex 3*, or speaks to men out of heaven in a 
dream, Gn 314-13, It has been disputed whether 
‘the angel of tha Lord’ be one of the angels or 
J” Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to doubt that 
the latter view is the right one: the angel of the 
Lord is a theophany, a self-manifestation of God. 
In Gn 312: ¥ the angel of God says, ‘I am the God 
of Bethel’; in Ex 3* ° the angel of the Lord says, 


‘I am the God of thy father’... ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon God’; cf. Jg 13%. In 
Gn 16 the angel of the Lord says to H | 


ys agar, 

will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 21% ‘the angel 
of God called to Hagar out of heaven. . . lift up 
the lad ; for I will make him a great nation.’ The 
angel identifies himself with Ed, and claims to 
exercise all the prerogatives of God. Those also 
to whom the angel etpeae identify him with God : 
Gn 16% Hagar ‘called the name of J” that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
seeing); Gm 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
Jg 6" it is said ‘the angel of the Lord came,’ but 
in vv. %6 he is called directly ‘the Lord’; Jg 13” 
Manoah says, ‘ We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but one other : 
Gn 48% 16, Jacob says, ‘The God before whom my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed me all my 
life long, the angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 

of the Lord distinguishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distinguishes be- 
tween Himself and the angel. The latter says to 
Hagar, Gn 164 ‘J” hath heard thy affliction’; cf 
Gn 22%, Nu 22% ‘The Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord’; and in 
Mal 3! the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J”, and yet he is J” who cometh to His temple. 
So, on the other hand, the Lord aye Ex 23”: 8 «J 
send an angel before thee,’ and ‘Mine angel shall 


ecessarily | angels usually ipew 
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go before thee’ (Ex 32% 33%). But how these last 


are to be interpreted appears from 
Ex age 35 (1419) ty face (I myself) s go with 
thee’... ‘if thy face (thon thyself) go not with 
us, carry us not up hence.’ The ‘angel of His face’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees His face or 
stands before it, but one in whom His face (pre- 
sence) is reflected and seen ; cf. Ex 23% ‘My name 
(fulness of revealed rae 307) is in him.’ The 
Sept. rendering of Is 63° ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reading 7y), ‘nor an angel, but Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ is scarcely the meaning of 
the original. The mere manifestation of J” creates 
a distinction between it and J”, though the identity 
remains. The form of manifestation is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Dt 4!* ), a condescen- 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to whom it 
is granted J” in His fulness is present with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in Ratoinil ba history, 
older theologians it as an adumbration or 
premonition of the incarnation of the second Per- 
son. This idea was just in so far as the angel of 
the Lord was a manifestation of J” on the earth in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per- 
manent redemptive self-revelation in this form 
(Mal 3% #); but it was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the understanding of OT writers, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. The only distinction implied is that 
between J”, and J” in manifestation. The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J” that 
men had the assurance that when he spoke or 
acted among them J” was speaking or acting. 

iii, As ‘messengers’ (malakim) sent to men, 
singly, but in Gn 19 two 
visit Lot; Gn 28 angels of God’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32! ‘the angels 
of God’ meet Jacob, who says, ‘ this is God’s host’ 
(lit. camp) ; ‘and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim’ (two camps, or as RVm plur., com- 
panies). In Job 1° 2! the ‘sons of God’ who present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous. Sometimes the plur. is inde- 
finitely, as Ps 78® ‘evil angels, 91" ‘ He shall give 
His angels ch over thee,’ Job 33" ‘the de- 
stroyers’ ; cf. 2§ 24!¢ 17, sneer do not usually, 
at least in early writings, mediate the phenomena 
of the physical world, they operate in the moral 
and redemptive sphere; but the angel of the Lord 
smites with pestilence, 2 S 24; and with death, 
2K 19”; and Satan, on special ission of God, 
sets the lightning and whirlwind in motion 5 ar 
Job, and smites him with sore boils, 1} 27, It 
is perhaps rather a poetical and realistic conception 
of the special providence of God, though with 
reminiscences of poled history, when it is said that 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about those 
that fear him, Ps 34’, and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 35* °, and that the angels bear up in 
their hands the righteous, Ps 91", cf. Nu 20%. 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afflictive pro- 
vidences in his life, Job 33"; and so Job 5! the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them- 
selves in the afflictions of men and hear an appeal 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Ezk and Zec the angels eg he 
divine visions given to men; but see under § v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these: 28 24%, 1 K 1917, 2 K 18 19%, 
Ezk 9°. In some of these cases it may be difficult 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 


the an of the Lord. The 1S 29°, 
2S 14% 197 are also somewhat obscure. The 
first , where Achish says that David is 


good in his sight, might be rendered ‘as an ange 
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* that is, probably in valour (Zec 12°), 
and moral rectitude; in the 
others rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, in comparisons often 
eongnate the while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. ‘an angel,’ or the plur. ‘the angels’ of 
God. The point in the comparison is the pene- 
tration and wisdom of the angel, and reference 

ight be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 15"*, If allamon were to the historical ‘ angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenome- 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 


iv. At belongs less to the sphere of redemptive 
history than to the conception of the majesty of 
ing (Is 6°), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do His pleasure, and armies that 


execute His commands. He has a ‘council’ (10 | his 


Ps 89’, of. the ie and tga ooo) Rev 4*); = 
congregation’ (jy Ps 8 surroun 
Him, ‘hosts’ who are His ministers (Is 67, 1 K 22°, 
Ps 103 148%), These superhuman neues ar 
ohim’ (Job 1° 2), cf. Dn 3*), or 


ren f God’ is possible, and Ps 82° 
* sons of the Most High,’ if said of angels, would be 
in favour of it; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (o') seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right rendering is not ‘sons of God,’ but ‘sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘sons of the Elim,’ that is, mem- 
bers of the class of beings called Elohim and Elim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means members of 
the prophetic order or guilds (cf. sing. Dn 3*). 
The names Elohim and El are prehistoric, and 
their etymology is quite unknown; they are also 
the names for ‘God,’ and these beings around 
God’s throne are no doubt conceived of in con- 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some- 
thing of divine majesty. i ae Aa call 

‘Holy Ones’ (av p), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not describe moral char- 
acter, but merely ex close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 33, Zec 14°, Ps 89’, Job 5', and often. The 
OT assumes the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period. In- 
teresting attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of the idea. It has been ted that 
these bei i d Hes servants, 


subordinate to J” an 
are the of the nations now degraded and 
reduced to a secondary place by the increasing 


shell of the monotheistic conception in 
(Kosters, Z7h7', 1876). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. Israel 
probably speculated little on the pal of the 
nations, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, with whom they came into contact ; and though 
J” be ter than all gods (Ex 18"), He nowhere 
them as His ministers, but manifests the 
stron hostility to them, ¢.g. those of Fgyot 
Ex 12), Is 19, Ezk 30%, of Babylon Is 21° : 
The monotheism of Israel 
did not subordinate the gods to J” as His ministers 
but rather denied their existence, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Ps 96%°, Jer 10* ». 
The fact that J” is compared or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89**, and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 86° 
96° 97°, is certainly remarkable, but scarcel 
sufficient to establish the identity of the two 3 an 
if in later times the idea finds expression that 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 
while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself 
ig $2¢-* in , Sir 17", Dn 10% 12), cf. 
4 29%. Is 2471), this is hardly an old idea 


Ps 29° 898, but possibly simpl 
d ‘Elim? Ex 120. ‘Tho rea (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 


that the angels were the gods of the nations re- 


ap in an inverted form, but a new idea 
to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, and perhaps its way of explaining 


heathenism. Another view goes back to what was 
tresumably the oldest phase of Shemitic religion 

or an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the influence of a multitude of ex forces, 
peopled the world with spirite, whose place of 
abode they thought to be great stones, am 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess- 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by a 
further concentration they became the servants of 
ag scr will, neeaniog the nee of aeen 
uch speculations ing possible processes 0 

thought among the family out of which Israel 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
tory, are not without in ; they lie, how- 
ever, outside OT, which, as has been said, assumes 
the existence of J”s heavenly retinue. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. If He uses agents, they are supplied 
the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. is 


iod of the literature, Gn 28 and 32, Jos 54 and 

6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica- 
tion and sotetvencee to the prophet; and the same 
appears in the scene depicted in 1] K 22% The 
idea is even more common in the later literature : 
Ps 103™- 2, J”s hosts are also ministers who do His 
leasure, Ps 148%. In Job } 2) it is the sons of the 
lohim who present themselves to rE upon the 
condition of the earth and men; in the inter- 
proting angel is one among a thousand (5'), and 4" 
is ‘servants’ are also his ars Soa (messengers). 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to the conception of J“ as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with which the idea is ex- 


horses are the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J” in His self- 
revelation for judgment and salvation, Dt 33?, 
Zec 14°, J] 84, and in NT this trait is transferred 
to the parousia of Christ (Mt 25"). It is less cer- 
tain whether the divine name J” (God) of hosts be 
connected with these angelic hosts; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majest 

and omnipotence of J” (Sept. often wavroxpdrwp). 
eg oet to men’s eyes the myriads of , clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a tendency to ae 
them with the rahe host—an identification e 
easier by the belief that man’s life Mar age 
under the influence of the stars (Job )} In 
Job 38’ the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. Jg 5”, Is 14'3 24% 40%, 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 K 17% 21% Jer 19, 
Zeph 1°. The idea that the stars are 8 re- 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch 
eg. 184-16, and even Rev 9+" a star and the angel 
of the abyss are identified. 

v. About the time of the Exile and after the 
Return a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in ange‘ology, is really rather a 
movement in the direction of Ay pestatising the 
Spirit of God. In the older period, as that of the 


Judges, J” rules His people through His Spirit, 
which inspires the leaders who ju and save 
Israel. d in the older prophets the Spirit 
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operates within the prophet, who is enabled to 
conceive Js purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language. But in Ezk 40 seq. 
‘a man’ accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision. This ‘man’ is the prophetic spirit 
objectivised. Even before this tirie, in Micah’s 
vision, 1 K 22", ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of prophecy personified. The process is 
padirgl ie sala ey yl that 
rophetic spirit ised as ‘the an t 
ak i with me’ aki, but the operations of J” 
among the nations are personified as horsemen 
chariota. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts, has become an 
‘angel,’ and = herder sei agencies which the ‘angel’ 
interpreta. But that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in 1% 5°, It is, how- 
ever, the Spirit of God—not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in gen as God in operation, 
controlling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people—that is chiefly symbolised in Zec. This is 


most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lamps are sup to 
represent the light shed by ) ple, their 


iritual life. The seven lamps are the seven eyes 
of the Lord (4), and the seven eyes are the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of To be com- 

is Rev 1‘, where the salutation comes from 
and Christ and the seven spirits ; Rev 4° ‘there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and Rev 5° ‘a 
lamb having seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of sent forth into all the earth.’ Zec 4 
is an expansion of 8°, and its purpose is to sym- 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls the history of the nations in 
the interest of His Pep and secures the com- 
pletion of the temple, w ich the Lord shall enter 
eee saps in, when Ho age Aid polyol of the 
and in one no might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4°). The two olive trees, ‘sons 
of oil’ (cf. Is 5' a hill, the son of oil ==an ‘ oily’ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, é.¢. in 
heaven, cf. 6°, and cannot be Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
some idea in the prophet’s mind obscure to us, or 
whether it be merely part of the symmetry of the 
bol, may remain undecided. Other iol ca 
of this period give prominence to the Spirit of God, 
Jl 2%, and show a tendency to h tatise it, 
Is 63% 2 48% Gn 1%, Ezk 8°, Ps 1397. The 
‘angel of the Lord’ in Zec. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere, and as the angel of the cove- 
nant in Mal, cf. 1" with 3!“, 

vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT of angels—({1) a moral distinction appears 
among the angels ; and (2) a distinction of rank. 
The t distinction is not carried far, and the 
second naturally follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the earliest period angels seem a 
neutral, they are so much the messengers of 
and the medium of His relation to the world that 
their own character does not come into question. 
They have always something of the meaning of an 
impersonal phenomenon, Jehovah’s operations or 

rovidence made visible and sensible. Of course 
the angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘ face,’ and 


embodying His ‘name,’ ibits also His moral 
nature, i 23%"), But ‘evil’ an are an 
ob 33%, The 


who y avec ie ent, Ps 78°, 
spirit from who troubled Saul is called ‘evil’ 
merely from the effects which he produces, 1 § 16", 
In 1 K 22 even the nifi it of prophecy 
becomes ‘a lying spirit,’ just as elsewhere J” Him- 
self deceives the prophets, Ezk 14°. In writings 
of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
heing appears called the Satan (opposer, accuser), 


ANGEL 


one of the sons of the Elohim, who displays hos- 
tility to the saints and people of God, Job 1° 2', 
Zec 3. Even in these books he has as yet little 


personal reality. He is a voice ‘bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before The scene 3 is 
greatly symbolical. The evil conscience of the 


people and their fear, a ir by their miserable 
condition, that their sins still lay on them, and that 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
bolised by the accusing Satan ; while the angel 

of the Lord is God’s own voice assuring them of 
His Brentous favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan in Job, though even there he 
finds no place in the dénouement of the drama. In 
two ways, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer : sole it was natural that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his office, and appear as the enemy of 
the saints and of Israel. step seems already 
taken in Job. And, secondly, there was always a 
isinclination to ascribe moral evil in men 
rt of OT is God represented as 
the primary author of evil thoughts or actions in 
men ; if Heinstigate them to evil, it is in punishment 
or aggravation of evil they have already committed. 
But at a later time the ara Wr to evil Bho 
ascribed in earlier times to 1S 2% 1K ) 


spectre, Lilith; and to the same ca 
t), to w rel the live 


belongs (AV sca 
goat was consigned on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
511), Lv 16* 10 8 


te 10*), although this is by 
no means certain. These demons, however, do not 
belong to the c host, and lie outside the moral 
the an though the 
ares peter ee ect, Job 4’* 15'5 25%, 
In Dn 10% the various countries have 
i patron angels, Michael bei 


laid at the door of its 
c or human, and the judg- 
ment of God falls on ‘the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth’ 
(vv.@- 33); and many interpret Ps 58. 82 of the same 
angelic rulers. Apart from the idea in 
§ iv., several thi led to this conception of patron 
and riling angele: i there was a tendency 
towards removing God from any immediate 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Dn Ite no longer speaks to men directly, 
but only pleas intervention of angels, who even 
interpret His written word to men (9%), And, 
secondly, there was a tendency to nify a 
conceptions such as the ‘spirit’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the su ble world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men. The issues of the conflicts 
of the kingdoms of Persia, G and Judah 
with one another on earth are determined 
bar relations of their ‘ princes’ in heaven ; and 
is idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a different class of conceptions when conflicta 
are referred to between and other powerful 


bein Such bei are ‘ 
sai acct t,’ ‘Leviathan,’ 


‘Tannin’ or the Dragon, the ‘ 
etc., comp. Is 51°, Ps 89, Job 9% 26'% 33 (Pa 
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87*, Is 30°), Ps 74'*, Is 27) (Job 40**, Ps 68"), Job | be offered to 
73, Am 98 ( 


Ezk 29°* 32**); aleo Job 25° ‘He 
maketh peace in His high places.’ These 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or Creation my 
victories of God, the principle of light and order, 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 


chace. T are referred to in order to 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
foe of His people, which in its re ion and 


menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
anil may be described under their names (Is 27'). 
In Gn 6'* ‘the sons of the Elohim’ can hardly be 
anything but a of the heavenly host, who fell 
Erougn love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understood by Josephus (cf. To ef oat The 

has no pig iets of contact in OT, but is 
eveatly oni lified in Enoch 6-15, etc.; and there, as 
well as in NT, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
pa reas with noe Pa ei oa aorta of 
angelic rulers, ; 8 

Ranke aniong the angels appear ia Dn, and 
there for the first time some of 
In OT and NT only two are named—Michael, 

rince of Israel (10% " 12', Jude ®, Rev 12"), and 
Babriel (Dn 8% 9@, Lk 1%), Michael is named 
‘the el,’ Jude ®, and 1 Th 4** ‘the arch.’ is 
spoken of, again not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are en of, To 12% ‘I am es ee 
of the seven oy Sneee | in Enoch an 
Uriel is named as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 9°, and there is no necessity 
to refer it to Pers. influence. In writings, 
preces simone the celestial beings are referred to 
( er, Hollenfahrt der Istar, pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom Lenormant calls archanges célestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels came from Babylon. 

vii. There is little advance over Daniel in the 
angelology of the A ha. Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias ss a guide. one of the seven hol 
anyels he ‘presenta the prayers of the saints’ (To 
12", cf. Rev 8*), and says, ‘I did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One’ (12%). A 
: > an spoken of, To 5", 2 11°. 
phael binds the demon Asmodszeus, To 8°, and 
the sentence of judgment on those who brin 
false accusations the innocent is receiv 
and executed by the angel of 
an are ‘blessed,’ and are 

‘Let all Thy an and Thine elect bless 
Thee’ (To 8%); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and angels Ve Es 16%), 
Neither is there in principle any great development 
in NT. (1) Thean form an innumerable host, 
Lk 233, Mt 26", He 12", Rev 54; they are the 
armies of heaven, Rev 12’ 192-%, (2) ney are 
beings glorious in appearance, Lk 2°, Mt Ac 
12’, and in rank are ‘glories,’ Jude °. (8) The 
minister to the sainte, He 1“, Mt 24 4", Lk ood 
Ac 5 8 12’; they are the medium of revelation, 
‘Rev 1! 29% and aaa the saints into paradise, Lk 
16%, cf. 2 niad by ) As in fe theophany oe 
was surroun angels, so accom e 
Son of Man at His parvusta, Mt er 25%), YTh 4's, 
2 Th 1” (Mt 134-@ 24%), i 
there seems an advance over OT. 
are spirits, He 1*. (4) Satan is no longer isolated, 

a retinue of » Mt 25%, Rev 127. (c) 
Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
ted, Col 2", Eph 8” (1 Co 15", Eph 1"). 
the Apoc. an are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are chan Rev 148 1 
ct. Ps 104*. isti 
better than the angels, whom they shall Judge, 
He 2, 1Co@. Angel shag Tog condemned, 
2°, Rev 19° 20-8 cf. Dt 64, Mt 4”. The second 
Nicene cil decreed that Aarpela ought not to 
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em receive nanies. 


In two or three points 
(a) The angels 


2 Be o™ a 


Christlansuse wade long with Christ g 


but allowed 8ovdela. The 
sense in which the Sadducees denied angels and 
spirits (Ac 23°) is not quite clear. The Sadducees 
received the written Script but disallowed 
the Pharisees 


ology current in 
the ancient 
and ritual writi 


s: th 

Gate whole will, and expressed all His relations 
to the world and men: special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 
= of the Sadducees. On other hand, 
m the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccabesan Gr. ag is 
ible that they interpreted the angelo of 
e written Scriptures received by them in a 

rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 
LrrsraTours.—Kosters, ‘Het ontstaan der onder 
Fated ohh Mage a Sree Bedi hency pod u. 


A. B. DAVIDSON. 


ANGELS OF THE SEYEN CHURCHES.—If these 
an are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
their several churches. In favour of this 
we have—(1) Mal 2’ 3', where the words may be 
used of men; (2) the nzy oy, who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
congregation called up for the occasion to pronounce 
the prayer; (3) the settled of episcopacy 
in Asi the time of Ignatius. inst it are— 
1) by yeror, never used of men in (@)'doe Bgure 9°, 

a 2% o hese messen ; e tive 
character of the Apoc. enerall , and of this part 
in particular. There are seven angels for seven 
churches; and from the Saviour walking in a 
figurative tabernacle each of them receives a letter in 
figurative form, and full of figurative promises and 
threats. Whatever be said of the ‘ Nicolaitans,’ 
‘that woman Jezebel ’ (2®) can hardly be other than 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a livin 
prophetess, its form is figurative; esp. if we 
Thy ywvaixd cou—thy wife Jezebel ; (8) the relation 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi- 
fication in praise and blame, to an extent for which 
no human ruler can be responsible; (4) settled 
monarchical government of churches in can 
asain hep back to the Neronian persecution, or 
Th Hossa ted by the later Jewish 

6 sugges e 
belief in angels as ians of nations (6.9. Dn 
12') and of men (Ac 121), like the genis of ; 
As, however, this belief is nowhere definitely con. 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as personifications of their churches. 
H. M. GWATKIN. 


ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106" ‘They a“ 
him also (yp ) at the waters of strife,’ and Ke 
10” ‘ by a foolish nation I will a. (rapopyd) you.’ 
And twice in Apocr.: Sir 3% ‘And he that a 
(RV ‘provoketh’) his mother is cursed of God’; 
19" ‘he a™ him that nourisheth him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 5" ‘The water of the sea shall be a“ 
(AV ‘ rage’) against them.’ J. HASTINGS. : 


ANGER ATH) OF GOD. — aria py ed arco 
cally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, 4k, 790, 
7, TRY, AYR, etc.; in NT by the terms épyi, 
vués, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called forth by 
the presence of daring or presumptuous trans- 
on, and expressing the reaction of the divine 
oliness against it in the punishment or destruction 
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of the transgressor. It is the ‘zeal’ (737) of God 
for the maintenance of His holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of His righteousness and love, 
when these are threatened by the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the OT (passim) and in the NT (Mt 3’, Jn 3%, Ro 
1, a 5°, Rev 19” etc.), and is uniformly repre- 
sented as something Phe terrible in its effecte. It 


is spuken of as ‘ ki by the sins and provoca- 
tious of men (Ex 4", Nu 11'-¥, Dt 297", 2 S 6’, Is 5™ 
etc.), as ‘poured out’ on men (Ps 79°, Is 42”, Jer 44° 
ete.); ita ‘fierceness’ is dwelt upon by psalmiste 
and prophets (Ps 78° 88'*, Is 13°, Jer 257% 
etc.); it burns down to the lowest Sheol (Dt 32%). 
Similarly, in NT, is represented as ‘a con- 
sunibe fire’ (He 12"; cf. Mt 34 13%, 2 Th 1° 
2°). At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
eapricious passion, but ey hn al appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (that princip] 
as Martensen says, ‘which guards the eternal 
distinction between Creator and creature, bet ween 
God and man, in the union effected between them, 
ra preserves the divine aiignity ~ mesic 
m g infringed on,’ and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 
uphold at all coste the interests of righteousness 
and truth); and as directed to the maintenance o 
the moral order in the blr rcp specially to the 
upholding of the covenant on with Israel, an 
pect of it which manifesta ita close alliance with 
righteousness and Jove. Asin the human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest provocation to a. is 
that which lies in wounded or frustrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 32% 4, 
2K 1774, Ezk 23, Am 3’, Ps 7 etc.). A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifesta itself in subeerviency to ends of 
righteousness and m by which also its measure 
or limit is prescribed (Jer 10%), In its action in 
providence, it uses as its instruments the ——— 
of as well as the ions and ambitious 
designs of men (cf. Is 10° ‘O Assyrian, the rod of 


mine a.’), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious | basis of 


with the ties of war, ine, pestilence, and 
with evils generally (Dt 28%, Am 4°" ete. 
See analysis in Ritechl, Recht. und Ver.® ii. p. 125). 

So far, accordin ly, as the Biblical representa- 
tions are concerned, the divine a. or wrath is not to 
be weakened down, or explained away, as is the 


etermination to punish it ; but is rather to be re- 
ed as a very real and awful affection of the 
ivine na fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 24-33, He 10"). When we look to the 
historical development of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify materially the repre- 
sentations just given. No real distinction can be 
pines between the earlier and later deser:p- 
ions of the divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Ritech] points out (Recht. und Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in the prophets to become more eschatological 
(see JAY OF THE LORD; cf. 2°, Rev 6), 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested continuously 
through history in the punishment of those whose 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 7"). The later repre- 
sentations in the Scripture are every whit as 
strongly conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
H. Schultz speaks of ‘the impression of the terrible 
God of the Semites’ in the earlier and 
says, ‘the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of God’ (0.7. Theology, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the ee 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, from the very 
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ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD 
Lv 10%, Nia 1% 188; 
from P). [he Book 
enough, has no men- 


latest parte of the Pent. 
cf. Ex 12 30, Nu 8” 
of Genesis, remarkabl 
tion of the wrath of , though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God's judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
flaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc.). Ritechl’s view of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine holiness, but 
would interpret the latter attribute as expressin 
originally only the notion of God as the exalted, 
cowerful unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the iar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unex , and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant (Recht. und Ver. ii. BP. 93, 125, 135, 
136). We can only urge in reply that there is no 
stage in the OT revelation in which the ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per- 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness. The instances which most readily suggest 
an outburst of destructive en apart from moral 
considerations, are those in which individuals or 
srt gem are smitten for what may seem ve 

t faults, or acts of inadvertence (e.g. 1 § 4% ®, 
2 ) But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is the moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulness with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the OT to the 
NT, we find t the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively inthe background. The Marcionite 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and the God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful avenging Deity and a 
loving Father who is gag “a ees of anger, is, on 
th ee of it, incorrect. The pitying, fatherly 

of God is not absent from (Ex 34% ', 

Ps 1034), but, even there, is rather the primary 
is of God’s self-revelation, to which the mani- 
festation of wrath and judgment is subordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a.’ (Ps 103° e¢ al.), and ‘ fury (w.) is not 
in’ Him (Is 27‘). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude the aspect of 
Him as ‘Judge’ (1 P 1”), and ‘a consuming fire’ 
(He 12™), whose wrath is a terrible reality, from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 3%, 116-18 
5°, 1 Th 2° etc.). In this connexion Ritsch] 
labours hard to show that ‘wrath’ in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) uniformly an eschatological 
reference, and does not apply to the present oon- 
dition. He goes even further, and challenges its 
ight to a place in the Christian system at all. 

‘The notion of the affection of wrath in God,’ he 
says, ‘has no religious worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed and formless theologoumenon’ (Recht. 
und Ver. oe 154). It is no doubt true that the 
eschatological aspect of wrath is prominent in NT, 
and that for the reason already given the wrath of 
God throughout recedes into the background, and 
mes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ko 

2°, 3%); but many indications warn us that it is 
only in reserve, and is still there in its unchanged 
character, and rests with its heavy weight upon 
the disobedient (Jn 3%, Eph 2*); nay, that in a 
most real sense ita effecte are manifest in the terrible 
retributions for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 23% % Ro 19-33, Ac 5) etc.). And if the objec- 
tion is urged, as it will be by many, that the attri- 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of the sinner’s distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an unworthy mode of con- 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice be repliet that 
a Ruler of the universe who was incapavle of 
being moved with an intense moral indignation at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a destroying energy against it, would be lacking 
in an essential element of moral perfection; nor 
would either the righteousness or the mercy of 
such a Being have any longer a substantive value. 


Lp gy feeble D. W. 
e Anger of God’; Dale The “< 
Mundi, pp. 285-288. J. ORR. 


ANGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 19° ‘all they 
that cast a. into the brooks’; Hab 1” ‘They take 
up all of them with thea.’ In Job 41’, the only 
other occurrence of the Heb. word (793), the tr. is 
‘hook’ (RV ‘fish-hook’). See FISHING. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANGLO-SAXON YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


ANIAM (oy ‘lament of people’).—A man of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 7). See GENEALOGY. 


ANIM (0'3x), Jos 15° only.—A town of Judah, 

the mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems prob- 
able that it is the present double ruin of GAuwein, 
west of Eshtemoh. The Heb. and Arab. guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab and Asteme) Anea or 
Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh ; 
and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
fied (s.v. Anim) with the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. R. CoNDER. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM.—See NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANISE (d»nfov, anethum).—There can be no 
reasonable doubt that d»7nor is the classical name 
of Anethum graveolens, L., which is translated in 
EV (Mt 23") anise. There is the direct evidence 
of Rabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, c. iv. 5) that 
the seeds, leaves, and the stem of dill are ‘subject 
to tithe.’ Dill is in the Talm. shabath. It is 
known in Arab. by the cognate name shibith, 
and is much cultivated in Pal. and Syria. The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. with beans and other seeds of the pulse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Egypt, Pal., Syria, and the East 
generally. It is also used by the natives as a 
carminative. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(ii. 258): ‘calmant for griping, carminative 
diminishes swelling, and its infusion is beneficial 
asa wash to indolent ulcers. Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralgias, and as 8 

ypnotic. Its juice calms pain in the ear. Eaten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galactogogues, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatulency. 
Its oil is also beneficial in hzmorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Umbelliferes, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected leaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a brownish colour, with a lighter-coloured wing- 
like border, and a pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste. It is found wild in cornfields in central and 


southern Europe and Egypt, perhaps escaped from 
cultivation. It has been tivated from remote 
antiquity. 


The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise (Pimpinella anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
weighed against the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with dyn@éo». RV gives dill 
in the margin. G. E. Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS (ninys, Arab. saldsil, AV ‘orma- 
ments of the legs,’ Is 3*).—The prophet refers to 
the practice of joining the anklets by a short chain, 
to produce a stilted, affected gait in walking. 

G. M. MACKIR. 

ANKLETS (o'ppy, Arab. khalakhil, Is 34, AV 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)—The ref. is to the metal 
twists and rar ta of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oriental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 


peasant on the rough mountain path has tha 
refreshment of the bells to the biceal animals, 
is here alluded to as a social valcarl when 
affected by the ladies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. MACKIE. 


ANNA ("A»va, the same name as the Heb. » 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘ grace’).—1. The 
wife of Tobit: ‘I took to wife A. of the seed o 
our own family’ (To 1°). See Tosit. 2. 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the trib 
of Asher (Lk 2%-®), This genealogical notic 
makes it clear that, though Asher was no 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Pale 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individu. 
members of the tribe had done so; and further 
that Anna belonged to a family of sufficient dis- 
tinction to have preserved its genealogy. In thu 
same connexion it is interesting to notice that 
the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the high priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. p. 200). 
Of Anna’s personal history all that we know is 
contained in the brief statement of St. Luke. Shs 
had been married for seven years, and at the tim 
spoken of was not merely, as the AV suggesta, 
eighty-four years old, but, according to the mor. 
correct rendering of the RV, ‘had 5 ees a widow 
even for fourscore and four years’; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and five. 
Throughout her long widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the temple,’ not in the sense of actually 
living there—for that would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman—but as taking part in all 
the temple services, ‘worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and day.’ It was thus 
that she sought to give expression to the longing 
which was filling her heart for the coming of the 
promised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to His ancient people, and henceforth was able to 
announce to all like-minded with herself the 
‘redemption,’ as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of J em. G. MILLIGAN. 


ANNAS (°Apvas, 335 ‘merciful.’ Josephus” Aravos), 


°° 
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—1. Son of Seth, appointed high priest A.D. 6 
or 7 by the legate Quirinius, and deposed A.D 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus (Jos. Ant, XVIII. 
ii. 1,2). He thus lost office, but not power. ‘They 
say that this elder Ananus was most fortunate ; for 
he had five sons, and it rym) Pet that a all held 
the office of nie priest to God, and he himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
ase (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 

t. John (18'%) that Joseph Caiaphas, high priest 
A.D. 18-36, was his son-in-law. The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. These booths, according to 
Edersheim (Life and Times of the Messiah, iii. 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; Dérenbour, 
(esas sur Phistotre, etc., de la Palestine, p. 465 "a4. 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish- 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 

rches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 

ouse ‘a den of robbers’; and the Talmudic curse, 
‘Woe to the house of Annas! woe to their serpent- 
like hissings !' (or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), ost 
re-echoes the Saviour’s denunciations. J ne 
too (Ant. XX. ix. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapa and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, ‘ ake years before the de- 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (n"139 n37)), 
and established itself in the booths’ sey (Dare: 
bourg, . 465), subsequently moving ‘from the 
booths to Jerusalem’ (Rosh ha-Sh. 31a), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Annas was the head. The NT consistentl 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas first (Jn 18%). He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4°). 
That Annas is styled ‘the high priest’ (Ac 4°, and 
probably Jn 18'% 22) is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the e of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the office, but also to all his living predecessors 
(Vet. 38; BJU. xii. 6; Iv. iii. 7, 9, 10; Iv. iv. 3). 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
fluential members of those families from which 
high irda were choseh are all called dpycepets. 
But the phrase ‘ éwl dpycepéws “Avpva cal Kaidga, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.’ (Lk 3%), seems 
unparalleled. Ewald (H.J. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjectures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, ‘ they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief interest in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
apparent mistake made by St. Matthew and St. 

ark. The first two evangelists obscurely indicate 
two stages in the trial of Jesus (Mt 26" 27!, Mk 148 
151), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to the previous night. 
St. Luke avoids this apparent mistake, and leaves 
room (22°) for such an informal inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we in mind the predominant influence 
of the man, and the unscrupulousness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to oho ai that 
Annas was either de uty (sagan) of the high priest 
(Lightfoot, Temple Service, v. 1) or prccent (mw) 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronius, Annals, followed by 
Selden, de Success. Ponti. i. 12) or chief examining 
judge, n'3 3% (Ewald, H.J/. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The terview of Jesus with Annas is described 
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Jn 18'%33, It could have only one issue. Jesus 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 
St. John. (This is o in the Received text 
of v.™, and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect ; od» is read by BC* LX 
1. 33.) We have seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when ing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that ‘the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22% (Westcott on Jn 18%). 2 
1 Es 9**, see HARIM. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ANNIS (‘Avvels B, ‘Aynds A, AV Ananias, RVm 


Annias).—The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 5). Omitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. SELBIE. 


ANNUS (A “Avyouvs, B ’Arnov#, AV Anus).—A 
Levite, 1 Es 9%=Neh 8? [Bani]. 


ANNUUS (A “Avvovrcs, B omits), 1 Es 8® (47, 
LXX).—The name does not occur in Ezr 8’; it 
may be due to reading ‘we (AV ‘and with him)’ 
there as 130. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ANOINTING.—1. The application of ents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custom ; the oldest prescription extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.C. 4200. Among the Jews a. was a daily practice 
(Mt 6"), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Pa 
10444), soothing the skin burnt by the sun. The 
effects of oil are more enduring than those of 
water, hence a. was practised after bathing (Ru 
3°, Ezk 16°). It was a mark of luxury to nse 
spevially scented oils (Am 6°), such as thuse 

ezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K 203). As 
a. was a sign of joy (Pr 27°), it was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (Dn 10°); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekoa to appeur un- 
anointed before David (2S 147). On the death of 
Bathsheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his mourning had ended (2S 12”). The cessa- 
tion of a. was to be a mark of God’s displeasure if 
Israel proved rebellious (Dt 28”, Mic 6"), and the 
restoration of the custom was to be a sign of God’s 
returning favour (Is 61). Anointing is used as a 
symbol of prosperity in Ps 92”, Ec 9°. 

2. Before paying visits of ceremony the head was 
anointed ; so Naomi bade Ruth anoint herself before 
visiting Boaz (3*). Oil of myrrh was used for this 

se in the harem of Ahasuerus (Est 2"). On 
monuments in Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
guest on his arrival; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal., as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 


(Lk 7). his custom is referred to in Ps 235. 
es aa showed their will to the captives of 
uda 


anointing them before sending them 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 28'5). eMary’s 
anointing of our Lord was according to this custom. 

8. Before battle, shields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 21° 
2S 12 RV). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

rf As a remedial agent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Christian times; it was practi by 
the apostles (Mk 6'*), recommended by St. James 
(54), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10*), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is 15, 
Ezk 16°, Rev 34), In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to ite consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Christian ; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertull. 
ad Scap. iv.). By the 3rd cent. consecration of the 
oil could only be done by the bishop (Innocent, 
Decentio, viii.); although any Christian might 
apply the holy oil, and the oil from the church 
was often taken for this purpose (Chrysostom 
tn Mt 32). Oil was also consecrated by being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs (ib. Homi. in 
Martyr. iii.). BY the 5th cent. the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe & Coesart, Concilia, ix. 419, § 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of cure even as 
late as the days of Bede (in Marci, i. c. 24). Thea. 
of the dying was a heretical ice of the Mar- 
pec i ager or 21. 5) an ue rapeletaninccanper 
(Epi ius, adv. Har. xxxvi. 2) for purposes o 
eaurelane Theodoret says that the Archontici 
also use oil and water, but af egy a different 
way (éxSdd\dAour, see Har. Kab. Compend. i. 11). 
In the Rom. Church by the 12th cent. the idea of 
healing had become obsolete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Council of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (lst Council of 
Maing, Can. xxvi.). It is called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St. Victore (Summa Sententiar. vi. 15), an 
its place as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Rom. Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it Asstrionica hypocrisie (Inst. vi. 19, 


§ 18 

The ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
cleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra- 
tion. In Scripture the application of any soft 
material, as moistened clay, to a blind man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (Jn 9°). 

6. Asin Egypt, the application of ointments and 
ae ae ee mary in Pal. 
( 16, Lk 23%, Jn 19%); but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent Pare poe 
tion (Jn 11%). In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is recommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de Eccles. Hierarch, vii. § 8). 

6. Holy things were by a. dedicated to God even 


in ancient times. Thus Jacob consecrated the 


Lv 8"), and the altar of Lora gh was re- 
ted after the sin-offering (Ex 29%). Some 


consecra: 
iodic ria@ were anointed with oil 


twice : first uring the holy oil on his head after 
i : bat before the saaritics of consecration 
sacrifi 
Baler with oil after the application of the blood 
of the sacrifice. Hence the high riest is called 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the sweet 
eane (Acorus Calamus). It was to be used only 
here were nine sacred oils for ceremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
8 Of designation we have 


was holy 
7. hand phibc otruagh, gabe ns Me In the case of 
Aaron, and probably high priesta, this was done 

C) 
8 133*); and next by sprinkling after the 
v §*). @ ordi priesta were only 
the anointed priest (Lv 4* ® an ). The holy 
il for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
for these ceremonials, and its unauthorised com- 
unding was strictly forbidden (Ex 30"). In Egypt 
eame into use in the 8th cent., but was not 
ised in the early Church. 
to kingship by a. 

examples in Saul (1 8 10) and David (1 S 16%). 
This act was accompanied by the gift of the Spirit ; 


so, when David was andéinted, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed ftom Saul; and was 
anointed over Syria by God's command (1 K 19%), 
Kings thus designated wera ¢a‘led the Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of-Seu. (18 26") and 
of himself (Ps 2%). This passage ie used by the 
apostles as promnens of Christ (Ac 4%), > 

9. By a. kings were installed in offite. -Devid 
was again anointed when made king of Juctah, and 
a third time when made king of united*dsrael. 
(2 S 2* 5), Solomon was anointed in David’s life- 


time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication’. ; . 


prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogeniture were anointed; but when 
the succession was disputed, Jehoiada anointed 
Joash (2 K 11%). Jehoahaz the younger son of 
Josiah was anointed (2 K 23”) in place of his eldex 
brother Jehoiakim (see 23*-%*), Kings of other 
lands were anoin This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have done by the gods 
(Diimichen, Hist. Inschrift, i. 12); hence they are 
called the ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyre is also called the ‘anointed’ = 28%), Jehu 
was anointed as beginning a new ynasty (2 K 934), 
Zedekiah is referred to as anointed (La 4”). Britis 

kings were anointed in pre-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de excidio Brit. i. 19), as were the Christianised 
Saxons; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.D. 686 in the Acts 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 


pear to have been 
literully done (1 K 19"%). In Ps 105" the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms, The 
Servant of the Lord calls himself anointed to preach 
(Is 61'), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in Him (Lk 4%). 

11. Similarly in a metaphorical sense any one 
chosen of is called an anointed one; thus the 
a are called God’s Messiahs (Ps 105"), and 

srael as a nation (Ps 84°, Hab 3, Ps 89% 5), 
being promised deliverance on this account (Is 
107, 1 S 2), Cyrus is also called a Messiah 
(Is 45'). The name Christ is the Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. Messiah=‘anointed.’ The anointing 
of Ps 45 is taken in He 1° as prophetic of the 
Saviour’s anointing. 

In this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co 1%, 1 Jn 2®%), the 
unction being the gift of the Holy Spirit. In post- 
apost. times these words gave rise to the practice 
of anointing with oil at baptism. This was done 
a Riles of exorcism before the washing in the E. 
urch in the days of Cyril (Catech. Mystag. ii. D), 
as it seems from St. Augustine to have been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joannis, § 2, refer- 
ring to anointing the blind man’s eyes before the 
washing). But Tertullian puts thea. after the wash- 
ing (De resurr. Carnts, § vili.), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism (de Schism. Donat. iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘ ing’ men- 
tioned in Eph 1 4 and 2 Co 1%, the post-apostolic 
Church based the ceremony of confirn:ation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary in the 5th cent. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the references given above, see for 
fuller details concerning the above sections—1. Papyrus Ebers, 
p. 66; Erman, “gypten, 1885, p. 816. 4. Martene, de Ant. Eccl. 
Rit., Rouen, 1700, i. 7; Dallwus, de duobuse Latinorum Sacra- 
mentis, Geneva, 1659; um Eugenti IV. de Sept. Ecel., 


Sacram., Louvain, 1657. 6. Arnobius, adv. Gent. {. io: Fabri- 
cius, de Tempi. Christ., Heimstadt, 1704; Pausanias, vil. 22 
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102 ANON... 
Ivo Garnotanshs, Darrel Wi itt te A MACALIOTRE 


ANON, a contraction’for ‘in one,’ is used in AV 
for ‘in one mofment? (RV ‘ straightway ’) Mt 13” 
‘a. wit jo recéiveth it’; Mk 1” ‘a. they tell him 
of her’; Sieh 13° ‘a. after she went forth’ (RV 
‘aftar’a little while she went forth 7 


oem * . HASTINGS. 
~ ANOS Avert), 1} eden of | the deecendante of 
Badni, who agr ut away his ‘strange’ wife : 
tvorresponding to Vaniah (79), Yer 10°, 


ANOTHER.—<A. is ‘one other,’ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘a different one,’ of which there is a fine 
instance in Gal 1° ‘I marvel that ye are s0 soon 
removed from him that called you into the of 
Christ unto a. gospel’ (Gr. Erepoy, RV ‘a different 
gospel. but v.’ ‘which is not a.’ Gr. Addo; ef. 

Co 11‘). In2Ch 20* ‘every one helped to destroy 
a.’; mod. Eng. would say ‘ 

Gn 15, Ex 21" 37” ete., but not in Zec 119. 
J. HASTINGS. 


ANSWER.—1. As a subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defence (Gr. dwrodcyia) in 1 Co 9* ‘ mine 
a. (RV ‘my defence’) to them that do examine 

e’; 2 Ti 4'* ‘At my first a. (RV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me’; 1 P 3% ‘ Ready always to give 
an &. Gad ‘give a.’) to every man.’ Com the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 24” ‘TI do the more 
cheerfully a. for myself’ (RV ‘I do cheerfull 
make my defence’), Ac 25% 16 261-3, Lk 124 2114 
2. In Ro 11‘ ‘ what saith the a. of God unto him ?’ 
@. means oracle or divine response (Gr. xpnyua- 
ad ari? ore a oe “i of the Rtg in NT, 

ut it 1s found in XPNLATIC, vyernOérros, 
‘being warned of God’ AV and RY; see Sanda 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. 178, 318). 3. nl P8 
‘the a. of = Gore conscience toward God,’ a. is 

rob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
e Gr. is not drodoyla but érepwryya, and in what 


the other’; so RV in 


precise sense the a e uses that word is dis- 

pees ; ang gives ‘in t tion,’ istiee seal Ses 
ves e marg. ‘ and ‘a : 

Thayer, N.T7. Lez. .v. x Ave verb a. f often used 


Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4© ‘For this Agar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 


‘a. to the hangings of the court,’ é.¢. ‘correspond. 
ing to’; but BV edd Ezk 40% ‘a. unto (AV ‘over 
against ’ the length of the gates,’ 457 483% 18d, 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 
‘This famous town of Mansoul had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the F 
ANT (nbp; némalah, pépunt, f nica) The @ 

; » Mopunt, formica e ant 
is mentioned only twice § in the Bible. Once (Pr 
6°) with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 30°) with reference to its wisdom 
and fl Ga There has never been any dispute as 
to industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
(Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘They work 

day, and in warm weather, if 
too. I once watched an ant from six in the morn- 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quarter to ten at night. I had put her to a saucer 
containing , and in this time she had carried 
off no less than 187 to their nesta. I had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continuous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 


need be, at night | fro 


ANT 


into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work again. On one occasion I 
was away from home for a week. On my retum I 
took her out of the bottle, placing her on a little heap 
of larvez, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these circumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, though she had six 
days in confinement, the ve little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and aya a of 
the ant there has been much discussion. Although 
not expressly stated that the ‘meat’ which the ant 
‘prepares’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally = big that such is the meaning of the 
passage. e Greeks, Romans, Arabian nataral- 
iste, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
many naturalists and commentators have disputed 
this fact, and say that the writer adopted a 
popular error, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to ita nest 
as food, but only as a lining to ita burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason. They argue from 
two considerations—(1) that the ant is carnivorous, 
and has no use for the seeds which it accumulates 
in its nest ; (2) that the ant hybernates, and there- 
fore does not S areal in ee va tally — 
propositions are i e an ially 
All ants eat flesh aresdily: but they are all passion- 
ony fond of many things besides. Sir John Lub- 
bock has shown that ante derive a very important 
part of their sustenance from the sweet juice 
secreted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linneus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ante.’ Other 
kinds of insecte are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. The 
aphides retain the secretion until the ante are 

y to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antenna, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. The ante collect the and 
larves of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the long winter sleep, that they may be 
hatched in the spring, and supply them again with 
their favourite f Here then, sa ubbock, 
‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for the 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following summer—a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdom.’ 
But it is also true that ants eat many articles of 

urely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
yria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds. In the 
sh cr petite of every threshing-floorand granary, 
and of stables, there are always immense numbers 
of ante, which abstract surprising quantities of 
grain, rie store them _ their nae They Shee 
carry the grains many feet or away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other a every 
direction from the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer of Europe and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonides 
has discussed the question as to whether it belongs 
e land or to gleaners, deciding 
The ants, however, differ 
m him, and are of opinion that the store belongs 
to themselves. 1 am assured by native peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants eat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first rains, the ants bring out their larve and the 
stored grains to be sunned. Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these ins are more or less 
wed, or the edible entirely consumed. 

t was the opinion of Aldrovandus and others of 
the ancients, confirmed by the French Acadeniy 


to the owners of 
in favour of the latter. 


ANTELOPE 


(Addison’s Guardian, 156, 157) and of N. Pluche 
Medi displ, i. 128), that the ants systematically 

it off the head of the grain to prevent its germina- 
tion. I think it unn to ascribe to the ants 
so much intelligence as would be implied in this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb- 
able that the head would be the first part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
envelope, as well as the sweetest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to grow there. 

Thus the ants ‘are exceeding wise.’ Many of 
their nests also are marvels of construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 


the surface. These are grouped in to con- 
nected by surface roads, sometimes arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. No less 


than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, ing them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them- 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imme- 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the case 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites. 
Others seem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insecte, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ante. This is 
not done by the capture of adult prisoners, but by 
raids organised for the toed apr of stealing the 
eggs, larve, = m the nests of other 
species. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves. 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the lighter tasks, while the older ones engage in 
the more serious and laborious work. In some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in large sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nesta. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
‘are exceeding wise’: ‘The an id apes no 
doubt app nearer to man in ily structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their 
communities and elaborate habitations, their : 
ways, their possession of domestic animals, and 
even, in some cases, of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.’ G. E. Poet. 


ANTELOPE.—See Ox. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (nny, AV Antothijah).—A 
man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8*). See GErEALouy. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—See MAn. 


ANTICHRIST. —See Man or Suv. ANTILI- 
BANUS.—See LEBANON. 


ANTIOCH (‘Avriéyea).—In Syria, under the 
Seleucids, there appear to have best at least five 
 peepiny which at one time or another enjoyed this 

tle: Hippos on the hills above the E. shore of the 
Lake of ilee ('A. 4 wpds “Ixww), Gadara (cf. 
erepeanas, De Urbibus; Reland, Pal. 774), Gerasa 
in E. Gilead (’A. 4 pds ri Xpucopdg), all of them in 
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the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acco or Ptolemais 
(Head, Hist. Num. 677); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
ss aaa or éwi, Aagry, and entitled uyrpéroks 
Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 
that they should establish the centre of their govern- 
ment nearer the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, eucus Nikator (Jos. c Apton, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Strabo, 
xvi.), where the Orontes, now El-Asi, and the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Cale-Syria 
the long Syrian range and debouch upon the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant vey, is 
to pgp by the same way. The veer is tolerably 
wide, and both fair and fertile. The city was 
t partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. k of the latter, and up the slopes of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175 B.C.) it consisted of four quarters (rerpdrokss, 
Strabo), divided e long columned street 
which was a feature of ev reek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cut this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were erected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a neighbouring grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos. Ant. XVI. ii. 1; Pliny, HN 
v. 18; 2 Mac 4%). Under the Seleucids the cit 
developed a mixed populace, essentially fickle an 
turbulent, who uently rose against their rulers. 
There were Jews in Antioch from the time of its 
foundation, for Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
sh of citi ip (Jos. Ant. XI. iii. 1). Many 
others must have fled or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabeean eer +6. XII. XII. ym). 
The Antiochenes expelled Alexander Badas, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Philometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receive Demetrius 
Nikator (#5. XL. iv. 7; but cf. 1 Macll), They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help cig apenas Maccabeus and 3000 Jews 8 
regain e city, yet soon after was obliged 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
neral hon (Ané. Xi. v. 8; 1 Mac 11%). 
nder the Seleucids A. remained till B.c. 83, when 
it was en by Ti es of enia. en 
Pom overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
eps of the Rom. province of Syria. M. Antonius 
ordered the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their poe- 
sessions (Ang. XIV. xil. 6). When Pom fell, A. 
sided with Ceveear, and after Actium with Augustus. 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod the Great 
(Ant. XVI. v. 8) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streete. The harbour 
of A. was Leagan — 2 Se peas was very 
vigorous. ey revo sev imes against 
Rome; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this ple there was 
ever mixed a notorious insolence and scurrility. 
A large number of Romans settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in influence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ Ul. xviii. 5), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Rome, but ards 
se ee ha a bitter hate against them (id. VIL 
Vv. 


It was when A. was filled with these rich and 
varied elements of life—Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Rome and Alex 
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andria (BJ m1. ii. 4)—that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jews and proselyte 
Greeks must have come under the influence of the 
wept ministry in Jerus. Nicolas ‘a proselyte 
of A.’ was one of the seven deacons (Ac6°). pon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac 11%), and 
among them some men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who an to preach to Greeks (many ancient 
authorities give ‘Grecian Jews,’ but surely Greeks 
are meant,—for otherwise the distinction made 
between the Cypriotes and enians and the 
other preachers in 11” is meaningless). To them 
at A. the Church at Jerus. sent Barna who 
after seeing the situation, went and fetch Paul 
thither from Tarsus. For a year they worked to- 
. gether in the church, teaching ; ‘and the disciples 
were called Christians first in A.’ The wit 
of the | eae was always famous for giving 
names, ophets arrived trom Jerus. predicting a 
famine ; and when this came to pass, the Church of 
A. proved once more the vigour of the population 
from which it was drawn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Baul 
(3d. oer): _These returned to A., and after their 
min ‘in the church’ they were sent forth by 
the port of Seleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionary journey (13'); and from this to A. they 
returned, with their report of faith among the 
Gentiles (14%). When Jews came down to teach 
the necessity of circumcision for the latter, the 
Church at A. sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for them freedom from the law (15)™); and 
a deputation from Jerus, returned with the two 
ambassadors (15™-), After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on their 
second journey by the Cilician gates Ramsay) to 
Lystra (15%); Paul returned (18*); and A. was the 
starting-point of his third journey (%b.*), which 
also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician gates, one great line of the advance- 
ment of Christianity westward. A. was not only 
the first Gentile Church, but may be called the 
mother of all the rest. This pre-eminence she con- 
tinued to enjoy ; for it was probably her missionary 
originality, rather than the tradition which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (cf. Gal 2"), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerus., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
John Chrysostom, and Evagrius. As long as she 
remained part of an empire with its centre in 
Europe, A. continued the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs came, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to the city of the Desert; and though 
with the Crusaders she became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nabhr-el- 
Kebir), she fell away again when they left, and 
ae up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is a meagre town of 6000 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 


LrrzraTors.—(Besides the ancient authorities already cited 
paibnd Paldstina, 119ff., where Jerome's error, that A. wets 


Gdttingen, S; donum; 
Gibbon and Mommsen P gett Sch , AJP 1 1. 487, 1 
pens Taree lives of t. Paul, esp. Conybeare and Howson’s; 
chs. ii. 


¢ Sacri, ; Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Emp. 

-vil., xvi. A. under the Moslems, see the extractsa 

from Arab. geographers in Guy Le 8 , Palestine under the 
Mosleme, esp. ~ _On the A. the Crusaders, Rey, 
Colonies aue l2me et 18me sitcles; cf. 
also Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels, a.p. 1168, and Bertrandere 
de B 482; and on the modern city, see 


la in 1 
Chesney, Fuphrates Eapedition ; 
Disooeer ton. ane 


ANTIOCHIANS 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (’Arriédxeca Todfa, more 
correctly rendered ‘ Pisidian Antioch’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a city of 

rygia towards or near Pisidia. It was prob- 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by 
Seleucus Nikator (301-280 ; Appian, Syr. 57), ani 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Meander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190 B.c. it was declared free by the Romans; an 
ita history is unknown until in 39 B.C. it was male 
by Antony part of the kingdom of Amyntas (a 
we learn from Appian, Civ. v. 75, cf. Strabo, p. 
569); on whose death in 25 it into Rom. 
hands as part of the province GALATIA. At 
some time earlier than 6 B.C. (CJL iii. 6974) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
(Digest, 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Cesareia 
Antiocheia, the administrative centre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of colonie (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unruly and dangerous Pisidi- 
ans in the fastnesses of the Taurus mountains. 
The region or district to which Antioch belonged 
is called Phrygia by Strabo (and also in Ac 16° 
18*, according to the South-Galatian theory, held 
by some scholars, disputed by others), Pisidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy V., 5. 4, Pisidia ayn V., 
4. ae ce wpe Pho or : Onme.. ea 
gradually that part o gia, which was inclu 
in the province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygia (which was part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia. Thus the 
name Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to distinguish it from Antioch 
on the Meander or Carian Antioch), gave place to 
the name Antioch of Pisidia remy v., 4. 11, and 
some MSS. of Ac 13). The influence of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch radi- 
ated overthe whole region connected politically with 
the city (Ac 13). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated about 2 miles E. from Yalowatch 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Sultan-Dagh, 
in a strong situation, about 3600 ft. above sea- 
level, overlooking a large and fertile plain, which 
stretches away S.E. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios. The 
ruins, which are impressive and of great extent, 
have never as yet been carefully examined. An- 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
Askaénos; but the large estates and numerous 
temple-slaves ruled by the priests were confiscated 
by the Romans. Jewish colonists were always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 

and trusty supporters ; many thousands of 
ews were settled in the cities o Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant, xu. iii.f.; Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 66-8); 
and a synagogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13%, 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ao 
13) is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, where women enjoyed great considera- 
tion, anil often held office in the cities (see Pari 
Quatenus femine res publicas attigerint, 1891). 
LrreraTurs.—Antioch is described by Arundel, Discoveries in 
reheg in As. Min. 1 
472f. 5 see also ar mes 


W. M. Ramsay. 


ANTIOCHIANS (’Av»rioxeis, 2 Mac 4% 1%). — The 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to spread Gr. 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominions 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews 


ANTIOCHIS 


The leader of this Hellenizing party, Jason, brother 
of the high priest Onias I11., offered a large sum 
of money to Antiochus to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to himself, and along 
with certain other favours to allow the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ‘to be enrolled as Antiochians,’ that 
is, to grant them the titles and privileges of 
citizens of Antioch. What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges wedo not know. Antiochus 
acceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after- 
wards & of ‘Antiochians’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by him asa sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of money for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. H. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHIS (’Arrioyls, 2 Mac 4"), a concubine 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, aesigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mallus. This grant gave rise 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
cities, but we are not told what means were taken 
by Antiochus to allay their discontent. 

H WHITE. 


A, 
ANTIOCHUS (’Avricyos, 1 Mac 12** 14": of. Jos. 
Ant. X11 v. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (c. 144 B.C.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made by Judas 
with the Romans, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the Spartans. H. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHUS I. (’Avricxyos, ‘the opposer’), sur- 
named Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was born B.C. 324, son of 
of Seleucus Nikator and of A & princess of 
Sogdiana. He succeeded his father (B.0. 280) on 
the throne of Syria, but during the nineteen years 
of his —e was concerned chiefly with the prose- 
eoation of his claims to the throne of onia, 
with the maintenance of his empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Gauls who had settled in Asia Minor. He was 
slain by one of the latter in battle (B.c. 261). The 

on of Cole-Syria was a matter of dispute 

ween him and Ptolemy Philadelphus (1st Syrian 

War), but it remained under the sovereignty of the 

latter, and the §. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antiochus. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed Theos, ‘a god’) | Ro 


succeeded his father, A. 1., as king of Syria in B.C. 
261. His kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(Qnd Syrian War), who occupied several of the 
principal towns on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was concluded (B.C. 250), probably on condition 
that A. should put away his wife ice, marry 
Berenice, sry aay of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issue (Athen. ii. 45). In a short 
time either Laodice was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconcile her; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, she plotted inst A., 
caused him (B.C. 248) to be poisoned and Berenice’s 
infant to be put to death, and secured the throne 
for her son Seleucus (App. Syr. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 14. 1). ere are strong ev'dences 
that A. erred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the rights of auto- 
pomy. His surname was given him by the Miles- 
eee for his victory over their tyray.t 

us (App. Syr. 65). The Jews in these 
cities, and notably i 


in Ephesus, shared in there 
rights of eitisenaiiin 2 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt durin 


: Ee Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Grac. nn. 166, 
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ochus (Jerome, ad Dan. a but the latter part of 
the verse is almost hopelessly ahs 
W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son of 
Seleucus Kallinicus (B.c. 246-226), and succeeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Keraunus (B.C. 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war upon Egypt; and in two 
successive campai he led his army as far as 
Dora, a few miles to the N. of Cessarea. <A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v. 60; 
Justin, xxx. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Molo’s rebellion in Media. In B.c. 218 he again 
drove the Egyp. forces southwards, and himself 
wintered at Ptolemais; but the next year he was 
ea wag defeated at Raphia (Foly . v. 51-87; 
Strabo, xvi. 759), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Philopator in undisputed ion of Cole-Syria - 
and Phonicia. The following years he s in 
warfare against Achwus, whom he took in B.0. 
214, and in Parthia and Bactria, where his suc- 

gained for him his surname. But on 
Ptolemy’s death, in B.c. 204, he formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon for the partition of Egypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxxi. 14). In Ju 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and with their help he extended his king- 
dom to the Sinaitic Re But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
pieces his oe progress; an mae & nee 
copas, an . general, overran Judza, an 
recovered the Tost territories. A. hastened to 
oppose him, and at Paneas (IIdveor, a grotto of 
an, which gave its name to the district), near the 
source of the Jordan, gained a decisive victo 
B.C. 198), which made him in master of 
(Polyb. xvi. 18, xxviii. 1; Liv. xxx. 19; Jos. 
Ant. XI. iii. 3). Judea was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Syrian erparryol, or 
military governors, were appointed; and regular 
taxes were im , and | to contractors in 
the several towns. A. further guaranteed the 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by =“ 
grante for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ané. XI1. iii. 4). With a view to pacity Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia with ts of land and im- 
munity from taxation. The intervention of the 
mans prevented any further expedition against 
Egypt: and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
Epiphanes took in marriage A.’s daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was promised as her dower the three 
provinces of Coele-Syria, Phosnicia, and Pal. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 17; App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxv. 18; Jos. Ant. 
xm. iv. 1). e transfer of the provinces them- 
selves appears not to have taken place, though the 
queen suk tipi seehg vee phic udeea 
was pro occupi yrian and Egyp. garri 
cena aide bide - a tha people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. A. retained the nominal 
sovereignty ; but in B.0. 196 he left Pel. in order to 
conduct an expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxiii. 19), and e involved in a long war with 
Rome. He was finally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.C. 190), and three years later was 
killed in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn 11>” is 
traditionally interpreted of him, and he is men- 
tioned in 1 Mac 1° 8**. The statements in the 
latter should be compared with App. Syr. 
36 and Liv. xxxvii. 44, 56. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS IY. EPIPHANES (’Exidas4s, ‘illus- 
trious’; also named ¢xuarjs, ‘madman,’ Polyb. 
Xxvi. 10; mxndépos, ‘ victorious,’ and 6eés, on coins 
and in Jos. Ant. xi. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years a hostage at Rome, and, 
after expelling Heliodorus, succeeded his own 
brother Seleucus Philopator in B.c. 175. His 
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ANTIOCHUS V. 


policy was to spread Greek culture (Tac. Hist. v. 8) 
thiough his dominions, and so knit the various 
oples into a compact and single-p unity. 
Boon: afler- hia: accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jerus. between the high priest 
Onias UI. and his brother Jason, the leader of the 
Hellenizing party: Onias was driven from Jerus. 
(2 Mac 4**) ; and Jason secured the high priesthood 
by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise thoroughly to Hellenize 
the city (2 Mac 4%, 1 Mac 1°°'5; Jos. Ané. XII. 
v. 1). A. soon after visited the city in person, and 
was received with every mark of honour (2 Mac 4”), 
In B.C. 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes; but the next 
year he was encouraged by a rumour of the mines 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac 5°). cS) 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Xeyet, and at once, 
‘in a furious mind,’ he marched against Jerus. 
The city was taken, many thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the le was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac 1%, 2 ora GOR te Ant 
. 8; Apton. ii. 7). ilip, a gian o 
specially basbarous pg) Pe. (2 Mac 5”), was left 
behind as governor of Jerus., and A. proceeded 

with the spoils of the temple to Antioch. be 
In B.c. 168 A. set out on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received from the Romans 
peremptory orders to refrain from making war 
upon the lemies (App. Syr. 66; Liv. xlv. 12; 
Polyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 8) Reluctantly 
he withdrew from t, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (see Dn 11”). Honius, one of the chief 
officers of revenue, was detached with an army of 
22,000 men, with instractions to exterminate the 
Jewish people and to colonise the city with Greeks 
dt Mac 1***), Availing himself of the 


tedly for 26 years was 
a Syrian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high priest, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what his duties were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the mor‘h of Sivan 
June). 
A decree was then promulgated by A. through- 
sut his icy dere that in religion, law, and custom 
fall should be one people’ (1 Mac 1%; Polyb. 
Xxxviil. 18). In Judsea alone the edict seems to 
have met with serious orpoeeen soouruing* 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, an 
abstinence from unclean food were specifically for- 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-offering a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Dec. 168) sacrifice was 
offered upon it to the Olympic Zeus (1 Mao 1%, 
2 Mac 67; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 4: 5 ee eae 
hrase in Dn, of’ pipen, may have other refer- 
Sake: and is not without lin f io difficult > but 
its oldest interpretation, in the LXX, is Bdé\vypa 
épnuwoews, Whi with the expression 
in 1 Mac 1%). The courts, too, of the temple were 
polluted by indecent orgies. At the same time the 
worship of Zeus Xenios was instituted in the Sam. 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
6’). A monthly search was made (1 Mac 1%); and 
the ion of a copy of the book of the law 
was punishable by dea Similar measures were 
taken in all the cities frequented by the Jews in 


the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mae 
6°), The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a spirit of heroism, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
Judaism. ‘They chose todie ... and they died’ 
(1 Mac 1*); and 2 Mac 6"2-7® records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob. lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist- 
ance occurred first at Modin (Mwdcty or Mwdeelu), 
& mountain village E. of Lydda and N.W. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to see that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias, the head of the 
poeay Hasmongan family, refused compliance, 

illed the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac 24-5; 
Jos. Ant. XIL vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage attempted upon a Jewish 
bride). His example was imitated by many others 
(1 Mac 2%); but a great slaughter of them took 
place through their refusal to defend themselves on 
a Sabbath (1 Mac 2°-*). Mattathias persuaded 
his followers that the law of the Sabbath did not 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
many of the Asidwans ("Aoidaio, oy tiastpim} 


After pursuing 
his father’s practice of cutting off small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to be trusted in 
larger agreed aires In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians and Samaritans under the command uf 
Apollonius, and a greater host at Bethhoron under 
Seron, the general of Cale-Syria (1 Mac 3°; Joa. 
Ant. XII. vii. 1). When news of the revolt of Judea 
reached A., he himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
insurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v.8; App. Syr. 45; Miiller, 
Fragm. ii. 10). But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
depopulate J udaa (1 Mac 3; Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 2). 
Lysias at once despatched a large body of troops 
under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; and with them came merchants to 


ysias in person led a 
against Judas, but was completely d 
oe Mac 4% Tee pn XII. vii. 5). Judas 
regain ion of the entire country except 
the citadal in Jerus., and on the 25th o Chislov 
the daily sacrifices were restored (1 Mac 4%, 2 Mac 
10°; Jos. Ant. XI. vii. 6 and 7; Middoth, i. 6; 
oh gros Taanith, §§ 17, 20, 23). Meanwhile A. 
had been baffled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6') the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Dn 11%, identified with i 
Polyb. xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Tammuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tabe in Persia 
where he became mad and died (B.C. 164). 


rora.—Liv. xii.-xlv.; Polyb. xxvi.-xxxlL; App. Sp. 45, 
66; Justin, xxiv. 8, are the princi authorities, Dn 
1181-45 is gen ted of A. rv. (J ad Daw o. 11 
and he is su to have been in the thought of the writer 
Rev 138. eM. Antiochus is | » post-Talmudic 
in date, and of little worth as history. bourg, Hést. 
extracts yi 


59-63, from Megillath Taanith, which, ‘ 
Mao nd don, dnt an. Yate only Jewih soon of value, 
- MLOSS, 
ANTIOCHUS Y. (Evrdrwp, ‘born of a noble 
father’) succeeded his father, A. Epiphanes, in 
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B.C. 164, at the age of 9 (App. Syr. 46, 66) or 
of 11 (Euseb. Chron. Arm. i. ) ales he 
had appointed his foster-brother (2 9*) ip 
as his son’s i 1 Mac 6% 5; Jos. Ant. XII. 
ix. 2); but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the Euphrates to Egypt, assumed that 

ac 3"), In B.C. 163 Lysias and A. 
ition to the relief of Jerus., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac 6”; Jos. 
Ant. X11. ix. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (Bethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 4; 
Wars, 1.i. 5; 1 Mac 6%), [2 136 37, on the other 
nand, representa Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistorical.] A. took Bethsura, and proceeded 
to lay siege to Jerus. Within the city scarcity of 
food was soon felt, as the year was a Sabbatical 
approaching Antioch wao received by the bostogore 
a was receiv e 

once was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed in their national 
customs (1 Mac 6°, 2 Mac 18*); but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortifications 
and imprisoning the high priest (1 Mac 6%; Jos. 
Ant. XU. ix. 7). Philip was conquered with ease at 
Antioch ; but in B.c. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Demetrius Soter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 74, 2 Mac 14°; Jos. Ant. XI. 
x. 1; App. Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. mee 46). 

R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS YI. (surnamed ‘Ex:davhs Acévucos on 
coins, but 6eds in Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68) and Cleopatra. 
In Bc. 145, while still a child, he was ponent 
from Arabia, where he had remained with hi 
father’s captor, and set up by Diodotus ( hon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrius Nikator. Tryphon sec 
the support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonathan 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal: and A. was acknowledged as king by the 
greater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subduing the whole country from Tyre and 
fe f Tryph ho, by stratagem 
ear 0: on, who, ; 
and afterwards put him to death (B.C. 


7 a 
year (or possibly | lon Aut an 
next (or y later: see Jos. Ant. XIII. 
vii. 1; 1 Mac 13"; App. Syr. 67, 68; Justin, xxxvi. 
1; but the evidence of coins is in favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon the assassination of 
A. by ns (Liv. Zptt. 55), and assumed the 
crown of 8. Syria in his stead. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS YII. (surnamed %d4rys, from the 
place of his education, Side in Pamphylia, Euseb. 
Chron. Arm. i. 349; also ebceB4s in Jos. Ant. XIII. 
vill. 2; and edepyérys on coins) was the second son of 
Demetrius Soter. In B.C. 138 he expelled hon, 
and without further oppanien obtained the throne 
of Syria. At first he confirmed to Simon im- 
munities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coining money (1 Mac 15**); but after- 
wards demanded the surrender of the princi 
fortresses (1 Mac 15%*). Simon re to give 
, and defeated the king’s officer Cendebeeus 
(1 Mac OE ee Ané, xin. vii. 3). In B.c. 135 

i ed an army into Judza, and besie 


Egypt aroused the jealousy or the | Jerusal 


(36. XIII. viii 4; 
Liv. pit. 55). 


ANTIPAS (Antipater).—See under HERop. 


ANTIPAS (’A»riwas).—On)y mentioned in Rev 2", 
in the Epistle to the Churea of Pergamum, in the 
following terms: ‘I know where thou dwellest, 
where the throne of Satap ts; and thou holdest m 
name, and didst not depy my faith, even (or and) 
in the days of Antipas mominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, who was slain among you, 
where Satan dwelleth.’ Some authorities insert ¢» 
als (‘in which’) after the word ‘days’; and two 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, avreiras 

‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
bility that this is sorrect. WH think it not 
unlikely that ’Ayriwa tn the gen. should be read. 

Various allegorica) rien ec tag of the name 
are current, one making A. the withstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy ; another 
deacending as low as Antipas=Antipa But the 
name must in all likelihood be that of a real man, 
and is probably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Anti does not ooonr in the lista of the 70 disciples 
-Dorotheus, Solomoa of Basra), but Andreas and Are 

e commentators on the Apocalypee, of having read the 
Sanctorum, April 11 (Aprit tom. i pp. £ 4,and 967}. ‘They are 
rhetorical a late (other _preselt form, and Hee sp fod 
par gage ee eo at ey represent him as being cast 


App. Syr. 68; Justin, xxxviii. 10; 
ibd R. W. Moss. 


6 
stantin Cedren ed. Par.). In the Ethi calendar 
his day fo the 16th of Miyain - M. BJ AMES. 


ANTIPATER (‘Avriworoos).—A., son of Jason, wan 
one of two ambassadors sent by Jonathan to the 
Romans and to the Spartans to renew ‘the friend- 
ship and the confederacy’ (1 Mao 12! 14%), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ANTIPATRIS (‘Avrizarps), Ac 23°.—A city at 
the foot of the Judean hills, on the road from 
em to : founded by Herod theGreat. 
The various notices of its  rschaers in relation to 
places near, are fully explained by placing this 
city at the large ruined mound above the suurce 
of the ‘Aujah River, north-east of Jaffa. This site 
is now called Rds ef ‘Ain, ‘the spring-head’; the 
Greek name having, as is usual in Palestine, been 
lost. The ruins include the shell of a large medi- 
eval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. For a full discussion of this 

uestion, mp SWP vol. ii. ragga hone re osephus has 
besa wrongly sup Pp tipatris at 
Caphar Sa reeher north (Ant. xm. xv. 1, 
XVI. v. 2; Wars, 1. xxi. 9). C. R. ConpDER. 


ANUB (3:3y).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 4°). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ANYIL (oe, a stroke, blow).—The word occurs 
with this meaning only in Is 417. The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or walnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used by tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver- 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The description of the 
metal worker in Is 41%7 is one that might have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. Asthe Oriental artisan has only a few simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by elaborate 
ncaa f ence vivacious comment during the 
process of manufacture, and a feeling of triumph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. a moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutual encouragement between 
the smith and his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, before the 


metal cools, g ‘shidd! shidd’! the Arabic 
equivalen+ of a ‘hazak’! ‘be of good 
courage! Then the term applied to the soldering 


—‘tob’! Arab. ‘fayyib’! that is, ‘good’ |—is at once 
a call to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory. 
ANY.—1. Bein babl eaeed of 

—41. g probably com of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. ig), ‘any’ means ‘one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
Meaning good examples are Ps 4° ‘ Who will show 
us any good?’ 2 P 3° ‘not willing that any should 
perish.’ 2. Any is not now used in the sing. with- 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 23™ 
‘Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him?’ Ezk 74 ‘neither shall any strengthen 
himself’; so Zec 13°, Jn 2% eto. 3. Any thing as 
an adverb=‘at all,’ ‘in any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch 9™ ‘it (ailver) was not any thin (RV ‘was 
nothing’) accounted of’; Gal 5° ‘neither circum- 
cision availeth any thing’ (RV ‘anything’); Nu 
173 ‘Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the 
tabernacle of the Lord shall die’ (RV ‘Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth’); and even (Ac 25°) ‘neither 
. . . have I offended any thing at all’ (RV ‘have 
I sinned at all’). 4. Any ways=in any peepee 
mod. ‘anywise,’ occurs Lv 20‘ ‘if the people of the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man’ ; 
Nu 30% ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(RV ‘if he shall make them null and void’); 2 Ch 
82%, Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who are any ways 
afflicted.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APACE.—‘ Apace’ meant first of all ‘at a foot 

ce,’ #.6. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 

© Opp. meaning, ‘at a quick pace, and in that 
sense only is it in AV. It occurs 2 8S 18® 
‘And he came a.’ (357 459); Ps 68% ‘Kings of 
armies did flee a.’ (n7" par, RV ‘flee, they flee’) ; 
Jer 46° ‘their mighty ones . . . are fled a.’ Also 
in Ps 58*, Pr. Bk. (and RV, v.”) ‘like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 43" ‘He maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ (caréoweuce x:6va). Cf. Pa in Metre 92’— 


ness opener ha va pte wicked are 
oq y up like grass, 
and workers of iniquity 

do flourish all apace. 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds.” 
Shaks. Rom. and Jul. til. 2. L 


*@mall weeds have » great weeds do grow a 
ras Rich IITA. 4. 18. 
J. HASTINGS. 
APAME ('Ardun).—Daughter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius I. (1 Es 4). 


APES (o'p'p, képhim, wléyxa, simiae).—Animals 
of the simian type, im rted by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 9#). There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancients, and the ships of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they d 
now, various _— of apes and monkeys. i 
totle divides the simians into three groups—the 
xnBo, the rléyxo, and the xuroxégado. But it is 
clear that the translators of the LXX did not 
understand «78a to be the equivalent of képhim, 
for they have translated the latter wi@nxan. Asa 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt have wished 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious 
an animal as the ape, and, regis ad exemplar, it 
would have been fashionable among his courtiers 


APHEK 


ES (=p Ga 


to possess these Breton mimics of humanity. 
Hence the steady market for apes as well Pe 


peacocks and ivory. G. E. Post. 


APELLES (’AwedAfs).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16”, and described as 
the ‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a distinguished tragic actor, and by members of 
the household. Most commentators quote also 
Hor. Saé. i. 5. 100, Credat Iuaawus Apella, non ego. 
See Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 425. For later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sanct., April, iii. 4. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

APHEREMA (‘A¢elpeua), 1 Mac 11%.—A district 
taken from Samaria and added to Judea by De- 
metrius Soter (Ané. XIII. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. CONDER. 


APHARSACHITES.—See next article. 


APHARSATHCHITES («sntiee Ezr 4°, probably 
the same as the #pharesebiter, we po7oy Ezr 5° 6°).— 
A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria; an eastern 
peo le subject to the Assyrians. Ewald (H.J. iv. 

87 3, P- 216) identifies them with the Ilaprraxnvol 
(He i. 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

APHARSITES (x:¢754 Ezr 4°).— One of the nations 


transported to Samaria by the ians. Other- 
wise unknown. By many (e.g. Ewald, H.J. iv. 
216) supposed to Persians; ow with the 


rosthetic x in the Heb. form. Others have con- 
ecturally identified them with the Parrhasians of 
E Media. J. MACPHERSON. 


APHEK (pry ‘a fortrees U aet Saegg was the name 
of at least four places in Palestine. 

1. A city whose icing was slain by Joshua (Jose 
1218), where we should read with the LXX, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ This is probably the 
city mentioned in 1 S 4. The Israelites were 
at Ebenezer, between Mizpeh and Shen. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at Neby Samui! 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. Kakon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
the ancient name has heard in the district. 

2. A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 13‘ 
19°°) from which the Canaanites were never 
expelled (Jg 1*—where it is written pre). 
Apparently in the vicinity of Achzib, its position 
is uncertain. A ible identification is'Afka on 
the Adonis, NV. Ibrahim, but this seems to be 


ew nap eral] to be in the plain 
spot, su in the pla 
f el : hilistines advadiced to 


) lon, whiease, the 

the battle of Gilboa (1S 297). Wellhausen and W. 
R. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now agrees (PEFSt, 
1895, 252). If the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached 
Jezreel by way of Dothan. If, however, they 
moved from Shunem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must be sought in some ‘fortress’ westward 
of Jezreel; the fountain near which Israel waa 
encamped being most likely ‘Ain Jaldd, at the N. 
base of Gilboa. Fufd'a, on the mountain itself, 
is hardly possible. 

4. The scene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(1 K 20%-%), This place was in the mfshér, sien, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with Ff, on the lip of the valley eastward 


* Kosters thinks that A ites of Ezr 5° 6 is an official] 
title which the author of 49 has mistaxen for the name of a tribe 
or country (Herstel v. Jer. 66 f.). 


APHEKAH 
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of Kal'at &-Husn, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
Fig is just the Heb. word without the initial 
aleph ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
"Aftk, when the ancient name appearsentire. From 
the of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mtshér, of Jauldn, where the great battle was 


fought. Here the 8 in suffered defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K 1378) 


edad is paste O70 Bm ah: Tuer 
Inder, and exp. Brit. Boe. CR), p.t00t WW EWING, 
APHEKAH (npeg).—A city not A be clearly identi- 


fied. It may have been in the mountains of 
Judah (Jos 1"), but is probably the same place 
as Aphek 1. W. Ewina. 


APHERRA (‘Adgeppd), 1 Es 5*.—His descendants 
were among the ‘ ate Solomon’s servants’ who 


five preceding and two pila mae te es 
ve su no 
equitalent in the parallel lists of 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
APHIAH (o'94).—One of Saul’s ancestors (1 8 9). 


APHIK —A city of Asher (Jg 1"), th 
ack ee ad ere eoneer 


APHRAH.—See BeTH-LE-APHRAH. 


APOCALYPSE.—See REVELATION. 
LYPSE OF BARUCH.—See BARUCH. 


aay Chrtionte ye sire tage Soar nd 
tiani ts origins can dispense wit 
a knowledge of “this literature. If we wish to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which filled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
neers dp the Christian era, it is to this litera- 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in- 
finitely transcends the Judaism that ‘Precedee it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical development 

m such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the boeom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca- 
lyptio literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, therefore, of such 
literature is obvious. From such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Jewish Apocalypees 
not only supply a history of religious beliefs in 
the two pre-Christian centuries, but they also fill 
up the otherwise unavoidable gap in the history of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their fulfilment in Christianity. 

Ric pared tery took the place of Prophecy. The 

ist exclaims with grief: ‘We see not our 
signs: there is no more any prophet: neither is 
Shy among us any that knoweth how long’ (Ps 

). 

But the immediate successor of Prophecy was not 
Apocalyptic, but Scribism. The task of the 
scribes was to study the law and epply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the nation. In 
one aspect we might describe it as an unproductive 
age of criticism following a productive age of pro- 
phetic genius. Its chief task was to study, dis- 
criminate, and systematise the producte of past 
spiri us. For ever engaged in disti : 
ing and criticising, it acquired the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 


mInaxims were mainly negative. Ita hizhest service 


APOCA- 


was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of dut 
and goodness, but to confine every enthusiasm an 
new spiritual force within the narrow limits of a 
etaene coments _and to “2 avenue of 

ger with a flaming swo unvarying 
prohibition : ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

But Scribism had another side. In times of 
oppression especially, ite efforts were directed to 
finding an answer for hearts that were asking in 
their anguish when God would visit and redeem 
His e. By ignoring the fact that the pro- 
phetic accounts of an i ture for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By x barrens what was literal and 
literalising what tive, by various re- 
arrangements and readjustmente of the resulting 
producta, they were able to depict the future in a 
certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Scribism that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same time 
it was to a certain extent a revolt against the other 
and larger outlook of Apocaiyptic failed in due 

outlook o c ue 
course to find room within i neinou limits of 
Scribism ; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatible with anything but . 
the feeblest mepireton and vigour, the former 
attested beyond doubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Apocalyptic will become 
clearer by observing wherein it agrees with, and 
oo a differs non, OT propheey. ein 

phecy and Apocalyptic agree 
That they both claim to be a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of , and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by himself. 

(2) But Prophecy and ‘Apocat tic were related, 
not only in their primary postulate, but, at least 
in the case of the later Nd Sosa in similarity of 
materials and method. Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained ite full growth in the 
ee of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, eto., had alread 
strongly asserted itaelf in the later 
as Is 24-27, Joel, Zeo 12-14. No 

I gs, therefore, but a well-defined on 


2. Bat Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following respects :— 

(1) Prop still believes that this world is God's 
world, and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be cid degre Hence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which he depicts is regarded 
as in organic connexion with it. Lea prea Lata 
writer, on the other hand, almost y despairs 
of the present; his main intoreste are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
cantemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
personal appeals; for though God spoke in the 
past, ‘there is no more any prophet.’ This 
pessimiam and want of faith in the present, alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 


authorship. 
writer approaches his coun en wi 
which claims to be the production of some great 
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figure in the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or c 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
emerged—the transference of interest from the 
present to the future, from the mundane to the 
supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin- 
guished from Prophecy was poset upon it by the 
necessities of the time, t.¢. ifs indefinitely wider 
view of the world’s history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with temporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, A yptic 
arose at a time when had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
great world-powers. Hence, in order to harmonise 
such difficulties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the réle of such empires in the 
co of God; to recount the sway and down- 
fall of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the final 
judgment arrived. The chief of these events 
belonzed: it is true, tothe past; but the Apocalyptic 
writer represented them as still in the future, 
arranged under certain artificial categories of time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 

is servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apoca- 
. lyptic ; and accordingly tts conception of history, 

as distinguished from that re Prophecy, was 
mechanical rather than organic. 

tic differ in the 

eathen in the 


(3) Again, Prophecy and A 

harsher reacment dealt out pothe 

final judgmente. Israel’s repeated oppressions have 
at last affected the judgment and insight of its 
writers. The iron has entered into their soul. 
No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 
oppressors, and peer ye eternal destruction can 
await the enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless cruelty they had experienced, Sart 
them with a like ruthlessness towards the faithless 
nation and the faithless individual; and expressions 
descriptive of the future lot of such, which in pro- 
phetic writin been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poetical exaggera- 
tions, were accepted by A tic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in- 
sufficient to satisfy their merciless hatred. us 
it was in this period that the doctrine of the 
future and eternal damnation of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un- 
questioned authority. It is true that in later 
times, as we discover from the Talmud, the severity 
of this dogma was considerably moderated, but 
only in favour of Israelites. No single mitigation 
of the awful horrors foretold as awaiting the 
wicked was extended to the hapless Gentile. 

The foregoing will make the object of A 
lyptic easy of comprehension. This obj in 
short, was to solve the difficulties connected with 
a belief in God’s righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of His servantsonearth. The righteous- 
ness of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and this postulate was accepted and 
enforced by the law. But the expectations of 
material wellbeing which had thus been authenti- 
cated and fostered, had in the centuries immediately 
preceding been falsified, and thus a grave con- 
tradiction had emerged between the old prophetic 
ideals and the actual eo aie of the nation, 
between the promises of and the non dee and 
persecution they had daily to endure at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties thus 
arising from this conflict between promise and 
experience may be shortly resolved into two, which 
concern respectively the position of the righteous 
as a community and the position of the righteous 
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man as an individual. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or ‘resur- 
rection’ of Israel as a nation, and to Iarael’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and the acknowl ent 
of these in the religious and intellectual life, the 
latter problem pressed iteelf irresistibly on the 
notice of religious thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and righteous- 
neas gain acceptance which did not render 
adequate satisfaction to the claims of the righteous 
individual. Thus, in order to justify the righteous- 
ness of God, there was postulated the resurrection, 
not only of the righteous nation, but also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, therefore, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the righteousness of 
would be fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its contention, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
ita course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, in fact, it presented a Semitic paroeopey of 
religion. The righteous as a nation should yet 
possess ae aed either in an eternal 
tem 


or in a 
porary Messianic kingd 

the righteous individual should be finally deter- 

mined accordi 


the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and r, vary 
with each writer. 

The chief A yptic writings which will be 
treated of in this Dictionary are— 


1. Apocal Baruch, a composite work 


in 


3. Slavonic Book of Enoch, or The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre- 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.D., by Jewish and Christian authora, Pre- 
served in Ethiopic and partly in Latin. 

5. Book of Jubwees, written originally in Hebrew 
by a Pal. Jew, probably 40-10 B.c. rved in 

thiopic, and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. 

6. Assumption of Moses, written in Palestine, 
Nera in Heb. or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 

harisee. Preserved only in Latin. 

7. Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, a com- 
some work written originally in Hebrew by two 

ewish authors belonging to the legalistic and 
apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 130 B.c.-10 A.D., 
and interpolated @ succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.D. Pre- 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver- 
sions. 

8. Psalms of Solomon, written originally in 
Heb. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.C. 

9. Stbylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa- 
hae y Jewish and Christian authors, 180 B.c.- 

A.D. 


LirgraToRE.—Hilgenfeld, Die Jddteche A 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Smend, ‘Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic’ in ZAT'W (1885) pp. 228-250; Schiirer, H/P uw. iii. 
44 8qq. HARLES. 
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APOCRYPHA.—The title ‘The A ha,’ or 
‘The Apocrypha of the OT,’ is applied by Eng)ish- 


yrtik, 1857 ; 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of 
books and parts of books :— 
BOOKS. ABBREV. 
i. 1 Esdras e e e r) e r) ) 1 Es 
il, 2 Esdras e e e e e e e e 2 Es 
ii, Tobit ° e e e Py e e e To 
iv. Judith e e e e es s s e e Jth 
v. The of the chapters of the Book of Esther 
{t.¢. 108-1674) ; . . e ° ° Ad. Est 
vi. The Wisdom of Solomon e e e e “@ Wis 
vil. The Wisdom of Jesus son of Sirach, or 
iil. Baruch Pp ‘ : Bar 
(Ch. vi. =The e of Jerem. . ee e A ahd 
ix. The of the Holy ; e e 
(&e. The Prayer of Azarias and the Song of 
the Three.) 
x. The History of Susanna iw—(‘<‘(‘(awt:S - | Sus 
af. The Histary ot Ue Desc a Pee a 
fix. x. and xi. are the Additions to the Book 
xii, The Pra “iam CS Pen 
er 0 e r e e ° ° 
xitt, 1 Musaben e e e e e e e e 1 Mao 
xiv. 2 Maccabees . e ® e ry e 2 Mac 


Both the collection, and the use of the word 
ppecty Ps as ite title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the OT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT; and this excess is 
due to the Gr. LXX, from which the old Lat. 
VS wasmade. The difference between the Prot. and 
the Rom. Cath. OT goes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. ‘The matter is 
complicated, however, by the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the Heb. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LXX differ much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
later discuasion, the following tables are given. 
They represent the official Vulg. (ed. 1592); the 
two chief MSS of LXX; the Canon of Cyril, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church ; and the 
Hebrew. The booksof our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 


Pent : 
Jos yo Ra 1-6. Pent 
Hh a aK HL ‘Nebilm' (Prophets)— 
14K 14K 14K 9. 8.4K eee 
1.2Ch Ch 1. 2 Oh 10. 1. 2Ch 
1 Be (= Ezr) ll. L 2 Es 
2 Es [= Neh} f Is 12, Est (Ad. 9} 
To (181) Jer jae Bar La Ep. | 13. Job 
Jth Pr er) 14. Ps 
Est (Ad. 104-16) Ko 15. Pr 
Ps (150) Sob fat ad) in Ce 
) : 
Pr Whe () 18 XII 
Bo Sir Jth 19. Is 
Ca Est (Ad.*) 1 Bs 20. Jer Bar La Ep. Jor 
We Jth 2 Es (=Ezr+-Neh) 21 
Sir To 1. 2 Mae 
‘7 (La Ber} a ee tistand 14 Canticl 
er o6, 
Ezk Jer of which oneis Pr. 
Dn (4d. 84-99 Tires Bar Mant) 
18 Sus la Job 
14 Bel) Ep. Jo Pr reduced ny jolning Ru 
XII [é.¢. Minor Prophets} | Ezk Eo to Jg and La to Jer. 
z Dn [44.] Oa 
aS eee | Wie 
Atter the NT, as an| *The Ad. Bet are in | Sir ee ag og Gace 
small type|their original places, | ———————, Some deviations from 
pe eehae paging: | vis. 108. 111 after 103:| After the NT stood this order, which is that 
, Man 112-126 before 11; 191-7 | originally, rin d. 
8 Eedr{=1 Es after 818; 19818 141-19 LMS OF SOLOMON. 
6 Bode (=2 Es 151-16 after 417; 161-4 


after $12 


It is to be noticed that of our A., 1 and 2 Esand | , A.) the boo 
nd | arocryphg (4) te books eign oo 


Pr. Man are regarded also by Rome as a”. 


¢Q9are from OT. The 
others—Magnifeat, 
Nuno dimittis, 
dictus, and the Morning 
Hymn. 


| these, 1 and 2 Es are not in Luther’s Bible, and 
2 Es is not in the LXX. On the other hand, 
8 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 
LXX, but are not found in the Vulg. and A. The 
same is true of Ps 151. Further, the many more or 
less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
in text and order, do not ap in this comparison, 
for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb. 
in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can be 
said only in a general way to represent the 
difference between the Heb. and the Gr. OT. The 
books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under the heading 
A ha two matters require consideration : the 
history of the use of the word ‘Apocrypha’ in 
reference to books ; and the history and significance 
of the collection now so called.” With these the 
present article will deal in the following order :— 


i. The word Apocrypha. 
1. The Hidden Books of Judaism. 
8. The words genuzim and hizonim. 
. & sa east Books of tlanity, and the word 


fl. The A ha 4 Judaism. 
L The Ongin of the Collection. 
a. The Work of the Scribes. 
b. The A. in relation to the ographa. 
ce. Palestinian and Hellenistic elements in the A. 


2 Ite Use and Relation to the Canon. 
a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 


. In Pal Judaism. 
8. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 
Parties of Ju 
iii. The A ha in Ohbrisuanity. 


1. In the New Testament. 


L ‘Torah’ (Law)— 


this collection ; 
; apocryphal (aal{ 


*In this article Apocrypha (A.) signifies 
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i. THE WORD ‘APOCRYPHA.’—The word 
dwéxpupes, meaning ‘hidden,’ was no doubt at first 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
from the public. The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies were few. It might be done upon two 
opposite grounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or the religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm- 
ful. The two grounds might indeed seem each 
other in the case of books judged t for public 
use, not use of the error, but because of the 
depth and difficul 
book judged wh 


e. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached 
hidden in this sense, while their iar value is 
he area tart a ene en in picasa 
which is, probability, the more original sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the original sense and use of the 
word ; and we shall find its first and proper applica- 
tion to be, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(ey, apocalyptical) literature commonly desig- 
na 


ip 

1. THE HIDDEN Books or JUDAISM.—Esoteric 
doctrines and books do not belung properly to the 
Isr. religion. Their home is in heathenism, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaism. The occult lore connected 
with sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surfece 

of old ’s religious life, but was condemned b 
law om porbe (Dt 18°, Lv 19, Is 89 19? etc.). 
No priestly religion, indeed, can be without a 
y esoteric priestly tradition respecting rites, 
their form, and perhaps their meaning. But it was 
a characteristic of Judaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made public and openly aoe by 
the people (Neh 8-10). Yet Judaism did not 
escape from the charm which mystery exerts over 
the human mind. It was esp. in the after de- 
veppments of OT wisdom literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro- 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Bab. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the superior religious 
value of hidden things, stale rtf isclosed to the 
favoured few, took possession of the Jewish mind. 
Even J nt son of Sirach, the Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
apooryp ’ the hidden things, of wisdom and of God 
(142 7), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (43°). ‘ Apoc- 
ha’ was for him a word of honour (yet see 
37-3 and 24%). But it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Philo presents the results of his deepest study and 
on, and of his highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 

book, which only the initiated could understand. 
There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden things and reverence for antiquity 
could be adjusted. Instead of hidden meani ge in 
openly published books, it was possible to think 
of private teachings, by the side of the public 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, an 
handed on to the present in a secret tradition, or a 
hidden book. is was the procedure of those 
Pal. Jews who were in in the secrets of 
the future, and in BrOpneoy: The 
the production of hidden books along this line can 
easily traced. If a prophet committed the 
record of openly spoken predictions to the keeping 


beginnings of | in 
his 
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of his disciples, to await the time of their fulfilment 
(Is 8**), it would not be s if he should give 
them fuller knowledge for which the public was 
not pre The Bk of Dan. is represented as 
sper ‘shut up and sealed’ by ite author, 
until, long after ita writing, the time came for ite 
publication (Dn 12+), is may well be called 
the fundamental for the conception of 
a ha.’ * D Spears as the publication 
of a k hitherto hidden. The justification of 
the claim lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in visions, through It is indeed, in 
an interpretation of the hidden sense of Jer 
29°° (Dn 9), but the interpretation is given by an 
The way was for Daniel by the 
ed prophets, oe the vision of hidden 
Pp. an increasingly important part. Evzekiel’s 
vince (ch. 1) became the favourite and fruitful 


study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zec con- 
tains similar material. But the chief development 
of a tical literature followed Daniel. Great 


num of books were put forth anHop es cent. 
before and the cent. after Christ, in name of 


In one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jerus. ‘In fort 
aaerie er books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying : The earlier 
books that thou hast roe pe ish openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them; but 
the last seventy thou shalt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise of thy people; for in them 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wisdom and the stream of knowledge’ (2 Es 14“), 
In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 24 books of open scripoars, 
we have the origi conception of apocrypha. 
The character of these books may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, e.g. Enoch 
Assumption of Moses (in part), the Apoc. of 
and 2 Est iteelf. Their material ia 

y foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com- 
monly felt to be so. Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the case, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. That ite source is, in an important 
measure, to be found in the Bab. and Pers. re- 
ligions, is highly probable. 

we ask in what circles of Judaism these books, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to- 

the obscure sect of the Eesenes. The 

possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and too 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘to preserve equally both the books of their 
sect and the names of the angels’ (Jos. BJ uw. 
viii. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
aye that the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘the writings of the ancients’ (can. ?) a knowl 
of the healing properties of plants and stones (§ 6), 
and that by reading ‘the holy books’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He as- 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 


* Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kanone, i. 186, cf. 124£., who, however, 
does not put this observation to its natural use. 
t Notice the different applications given to the tities, 1 and 2 Es, 
LXX, Vulg. and Eng. A. other confusions appear in 
certain MSS. Misunde would be avoided by calling 
1 Es (=Vulg. 8 Es; LXX 1 Es) 
Ba ee Apo ree Pare (ee propery ee 21a oe 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of good and bad 
souls after death (§ 11). When, therefore, we find 
in books like Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ez, disclosures of the secrets of nature and of 
history, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of the experiences of the soul after death, 
beside other Essenic marks, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion seems not unfounded 
that ‘ os —— li ripohg Aba dpa Py in no 

small degree e use of in the Psende p 
and has throagh them been indivectie “berded 
down to us’ ellha To attribute the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela- 
tionship of Easenism with Zoroastrianism is prob- 
able (Lightfoot, Colossians; Cheyne, maarrrtr 
, iL 248-53 ; Bampton Lect. pp. 417-21, 
iani treasured secre 


Zoroastrianism 

books, some of which certain Christian Gnostics 
claimed 2: posesee. It is probable also that the 
foreign ( ) character of these books was felt 
by many, since Judaism never gave these books 
officia] sanction ; and no apocalypse after Dn was 

preserved in Hebrew. Neverth eas, the forei 
elements here dominant reach far back into OT 
literature; and, on the other hand, Essenism was 
ee more closely related ad alge bape 
roastrianism, being, in the P ‘only 
Pharisaism in the superlative’ (Schiirer). If the 
Essenes are to ne saa poor historically = itd 
more consistent pro ta against the high- 
a of the Maccabean princes than the 
pane all i et ied to ag point of 
i participation in the temple service,— 
then in the Hasldicens of 1 Mac 2@ 7}32- we have 
the roote of both Pharisaism and Essenism, an 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginning 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinely 
Jewish element in the a That this had 
a far larger i 


after Akiba’s death,—is evident to all but Jewis 
scholars, who are apt to judge of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talmud. The wigan byes 
literature in question was, then, in all probability 
galued and cultivated by Pharisees, certainly by 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of ita rejection rabbinical 
Judaism, germs of it survived, and afterw 
came to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy pee cent. ). 

It is a striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden books, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 books of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
 porepag of an oral law which Moses delivered to 

oshua when he gave the Pent. openly to Israel, and 
which paseed on through the hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men of the Great Synagogue, to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (Pirke Aboth), 
uptil it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
an ‘he Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the ascribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late appearance. 

2. THE WorpDs ‘GENUZIM’ AND ‘ HIZONIM.’— 
The designation of these hidden books in Heb. 
we do not know. A Heb. synonym for dréxpuga 
is o'n33; but this word and the verb 13 are used 
in the Talm., not of the secret books just described, 
bat usually of a hiding, by the authorities, of 
books ju unfit for pu lic use. A possible 
exception is the reported ‘hiding’ by Hezekiah of 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was nwony used with referwunce to some 
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book of the Canon. Thus a worn-out roll of a 
sacred scripture was ‘hidden,’ perhaps because, 
though tted for use in the gue, it was 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mi Sabb. 
ix. 6; x. 6). But the word was commonly 
used in reference to the question whether some 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were habbia who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of ite contradic- 
tions ; = because of 

because o 


its seculer character; Ec, 
ita heresies. But the objections were 
in every instance met. The case of was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that 1t was put in 
the class of genuzim for a time among certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence of some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
bas 
If there existed at any time a class of books 
enusim, the Talmudic use of the word 
would lead us to expect that it would contain 
the books nearest to the Canon in authority or 
common esteem: books which once stood within 
the circle of sacred writings, or made a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and 1 Mac, if not To and Jth 
should stand in it; but the word is never appli 
to these books in extant writings. This is not, in- 
deed, a proof that it was not so used ; and the testi- 
mony of Origen that it was. He sa 
that the Jews had den Sus and other boo 
from the people, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, they did not p prong even among their hidden 


books, or apocrypha (Ep. ad Afric.). 

For writings that stood an outside of the 
circle of gacred books, esp. for the books of heretics 
i ucees, and Chris- 


attracted by them, to prohibit their use. ‘ Who- 
ever reads in the sepharim hizonim has no part 
in the world to come. Books, on the other hand 
like Sir and other such, which were composed 
after the age of the prophets had been closed, may 
be read just as one reads a letter.’* Sir, then, 
and otaer such books, are not Aizonim in Akiba’s 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Rabbis in Pal. for a cen and 


ards | a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later. 


But it appears that the maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and Sart involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘he who 
reads’ « verse which is not out of the 2% 
books of sacred scripture, his offence is as if he 
had read in the sepharim ficonim’ (Midr. r. 
Num. § 14, and at Koheleth 12!%, cf. Jer. Sabb. 16). 
It is ible that this practical transfer of books 
like Sir into the class of hizonim may have ob- 
scured the evidence of their having once been in 
the class of genuzim. 

3. THE DEN BOOKS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE WORD ‘ APOCRYPHA.’—Christianity was at its 
beginning, even less than Judaism, a religion of 
m ies, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
Christ’s words in Lk 10", Mt 11” (‘hidden’ 
from the wise, revealed to babes), were a direct 


contradiction of esoteric religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
known (Mk 42, Lk 8", cf. Mt 137), 


In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 


® For this rendering by Graets of a corrupt text (Sanh. x. 1, 
and the Bab. and Jer. ), see Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
p. 8; and cf. Hamburger, Real-Eneye. li. 687. The Jer. Talm. 
gives Sirach as an illustration of the Aigoném. 
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kingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a slow and hard victory. In two 
ways the love of mysteries and of the ks that 


contained them was fostered. 

(2) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been developed, esp. in the apoca- 
lypses, from Dn onwards. Jewish Christians clung 
to the Jewish apocalyptic literature, modifying 
indeed its references to the person of the Messiah, 
making room for His earthly life and death, but 
feeling the less need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con- 
nected, not with the first, but with the second 
coming of Christ. This led, naturally, less to the 

roduction of new Christian revelations than to 

e keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
made to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Christianity. Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of @ were used as authentic 
revelations by many Church Fathers. Jewish 

Ab Moses, Elijah, Is, Jer, 

auruch, and others in great numbers, i 
extant, but chiefly known to us only 
were treasured by early Christianity. 

Even when apocal in the names of Christian 
apostles were put forth, their material was of 
necessity largely traditional and Jewish in origin. 

These books. then, Jewish and Christian, are the 
earliost gd Late of Christianity (cf. the liste 
below). They are books usually put forth as 
a. been hidden (the peendepigrarnic form), 
and always contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoc. of St. John is called ‘a"’ by PEPEOSY of 
Nyssa (Or. de Ordin. ii. 44) and by Epiphanius 
eal 51). The cultivation of such ‘hidden’ 

ks by no means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general. It was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; but among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewi 
apocalyptic, namely, the Gr. gnosis. 

\5) As Jewish Christians made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reaffirmation of Jewish 
hopes, so Hel. Christians made it less the solution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure—in 
one case in Jewish eschatology, in the other in Greek 
cosmology. 

St. Paul’s language in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more than his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
And later, at Colosss, St. Paul urges, inst an 
esrentially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
‘the mystery which hath hidden from the 
ayes and from the generations, but now hath been 
muntifested to his saints’ (1%). The mystery of 
Gad is ‘Christ, in whom are all the treasures of 
wiedom and knowledge hidden’ (dréxpug¢o, 2°). The 
special Colossian gnosis, with its worship of angels, 
ita asceticism, its visions, and its secret doctrines, 
reminds us of Essenism. The strongest influence 
on the development of a secret Christian gnosis 
came, however, from Alexandria: Gnosticism being 
ay ‘nothing but a Christian Hellenism’ (Har- 


pack). 

As the Jewish Apocalypse furnished one way of 
ease the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical interpretation eye another ready 
means of finding Christ and Christianity in the 
OT ; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
Bat the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr. philosophy 
in Christianity. It was not an unnatural efiort, 
afier St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him. 


in 
by name, 


to set the OT wholly aside, and to apply allegory 


to the person and history of Christ. Gnosticiam, 
indeed, and pushed its claims on the ground 
of apostolic authority, and, with its rejection of 


the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requiring an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them books of hidden import; 
(2) by claiming to possess, besides the open apos. 
tolic writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basilides 
and Valentinus claim to derive their secret gnosis 
from pupils of St. Paul; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, etc.); (3) by the production of v 
numbers of books, chiefly gospels and acts of the 
various apostles ;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
Hel. Judaism) to immediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and a ypses played in some 
Gnostic communities an important part, though few 
traces of Gnostic apocal remain. 

Hel. Gnosticism stands as the extreme con. 
trast to the Jewish apocalyptic tendency. It re- 
nounced the OT on which the A ypse reste, 


part | and a bois the coming of Christ, the resurrection, 
and the 


earthly Se Sey in which the Apoc. 
centres. Yet both make of Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the books that unfold the mystery 
especial sanctity. From these two sources came 
multitudes of a“ books into Christian use. They 
wore called eae those who ae them, for Ee 
word contained no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character of the books; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude (vv.'*-5), who also uses the Assumption of 
Moses (v.*). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the i Barnabas, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its herad ar (3.6. among the 
books of sacred Scripture) by appealing to Jude; 
and explains its absence from the Heb. scriptures 
by saying that the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other books, because it spoke of Christ, —an 
explanation not, indeed, wholly unhistorical. 
lement of Alex. uses Ass. Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 

also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, but Christian secret ks. He believed 
in a secret tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly (Strom. i. 11. 13. 14; 
v. 60-4). Some of these traditions were preserved 
in secret books, among which he cites certain a“ 
gospels and acta. Though he knows that heretics 
make a bad use of such books (Strom. iii. 29), yet 
his view of A. asa whole is extremely favourable. 
Origen is more peniiad ov yeas He finds a use for 

- in NT interpretation. n 1 Co 2, 2 Ti 3%, 
He 11”, Mt 23°? 27° he finds references to a™ 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since they perhaps invented some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the confirma- 
tion of false doctrines; but not all are to be re- 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of 
our Scriptures’ (Comment. on Mt 23%). Origen 
seems, however, to have been influenced in his use 
of the word by the Jewish genuzim, for in his Epist. 
cian Adee he speaks of Sus as made a” b 
Jewish authorities, though the Christian Churc 
did not so regard it. Jth and To, he says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 

* See Lipsius in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Christian Diog., 
arts. ‘Gospels’ and ‘ Acts of Apostles.’ 
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These books are not ‘secret’ in the proper sense, 
and cun be called A. only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonicity. 


The defence of A. proper became more and more a mark of 
heresy. Even Origen in Prot. in Cant. argues for their ex- 
clusion, because of the corrupt traditions, contrary to true faith, 
which they contain. They were | current in Gr., but 
found no permanent place in the though the Oriental 
VSS received some of them, and one became current in Lat., 
though Vuig. did not give it ine ripe (4 Ezr). 

Phuaster of Breacia (on He , @ 383-891 a.D.) condemns 
the ‘hereay which accepts es Ore t.e. secrets of prophets and 
aposties, not can. scriptures’ ; ut he would allow A. to be read 
* for the sake of manners by the perfect,’ not in the church, and 


not by all. 
Prisciliianus (tract tli.) es, from the generally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Ezra in 4 Ear 14, 


for the value of the 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
iteelf. Epiphanius also que es by the same reference the 
ase of ous a4! books, w ch he thinks were translated by the 
e cano 


octrines and books were cut off by the two principles, 
that valid inspiration was limited to the apostolic age, and that 
only the books gen received in the churches were genuinely 
pete Feed sou a aor of red aro character of 

e question wor together @ growing 
viction that their possession was uncatholic, to b 
their condemnation. The gradually iphone, Spec 
ciple (quod ubique, quod semper, ge ab omn would give 
2 ori word apocryphus meanings : spurious, 

retical. 

ve ee that only what the churches generally receive 


Irenceus stands early in the line of this 
Clem. 


Gi 2.1,81 

14 2 16. 1), and oon the ‘countless multitude of aal 

writings’ which the P to 

Dn 12%, claim to possess, but which they ricate for 
ppus of ‘the ed A.’ (4. 


possess a secret tradition (prascr. 22-27). 
Mion he regards as sponcus (Shepherd), 
rensus as 


aim 

—those read in church, those read privately, and those whol] 

ch cg This distinction is as old as the Muratorian Fragment, 

which puts the Shepherd in such a middle class. It is ae 
in his discrimination A. It is definitely 

formula by Athanasius, who, in 89th Easter Letter 

ac eg gives the name 4. only to the third class of books 


old, to lead astray the simple. A us gives no list of 
these A., but later liste teach us the current understan 
of the word. 


The cheney ae paceren ce Consent le 
806-816), in a re tons which yg a in Jerus. about 850, 
contains a stichometric list of Biblical books which has inner 

6 before 500°). It 

T; (2) the antile- 
and of NT. Under 


d Motad 8)! Hain th Prophet, (9) Zev lah, th h 

an , the prophe aniah, the prophct, 

0) ; fae of John, ay Poe epi ba of Baruch, 
bakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 4 of NT :(1) Itinerary 


of Paul, (2) Itin. of Peter, (3) Itin. of Jo 
acco 


) to Thomas, o Teaching of the Apostles, 
. Clement’s [two Epistles}, (9) (Epistles) of Ignatius, of 
and of Hermas. 


ycarp, 
Of the A. of OT, Nos. spb 4, 5 are, in whole or in part, 
extant; Nos. 8, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Origen or some 
still older Church Father.’ They are all Jewish apocal ; 
te. A. in the earliest sense, but the word now carries an 
adverse judgment. This list is repeated in the so-called 
Athanasius. Similar, but in some degree inde- 

pendent, is the summary of 4. in the anonymous ‘ List of sixty’ 
can. books, which may represent the views of the Eastern 
Church in the 7th cent. After the can. books follows the 
intermediate class of ‘those outside the sixty’; and then 
ay ora call as follows :—{1) Adam, (2) Enoch, (3) Lamech, (4) 
(5) Prayer of Joseph (6) Eldad and Modad, (7) Testa- 

ment of Moses, (8) Assumption of Moses, (9) Pealms of Solomon, 
(0) Apoc. of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zeph- 
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aniah, (18) Apoc. of Zachariah, (14) Apoc. of Ezra, 15) History of 


Jamies, (16) Apoc. of Peter, (17) Itinerary and Teachings of the 
A es, (18) eof Barnabas, (19) Acts of Paul, (20) Apoc. 
of Paul, (21) Di of Clement, (22) Didascalia of Ignatius, 
23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel acc. to Barnabas, (25) 
lace. to Matthew. 
ith reference to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain in general just those books, Jewish and Christian, 
which were put forth in the first place as A. in the proper 
e application but the interpretation of the word 
is changed, in accordance with a changed estimate of une books. 
Once valued by some as even super-can., they are now set apart 
not only from the Canon, but from the class of books that are 
good for private ing. Nevertheless, they still stand in a 
Fecogniaed class by themselves under the old title Apocrypha, 
and are distinct not only from secular or heathen books, but 
from later heretical literature. The great part they played in 
early Church history has so much recognition. 


The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not stranye 
that we find there various novelties in its applica- 
tion. The greatest extension of its use is found in 
the Decretum Gelasii, which presents a list of Bibl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Rom. 
Synod of 382, under Damasus. After lists of OT 
and NT, and a list of patristic works approved by 
the Church, follows, under the heading Notitia 
librorum apocryphorum qui non recipiuntur, a list 
of some 60 titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous collection of books con- 
demned by the Church, including even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., etc., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
apocryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome’s extension of the word in the opposite 
direction to cover the books of our A., though 
this rests upon Heb. usage, as we know it from 
Origen. ‘Quidquid extra hos [the 22 books of 
Heb. Can.] est, inter dréxpuga esse ponendum’ 
(Prologus Galeatus). Jerome, in practice, how- 
ever, gives to our A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial harmony with Rufinus, who 
attempted to introduce the Eastern threefold divi- 
sion into the West, and gave the name apocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome’s theory, 
it included the second division in the first. Neither 
did it extend the word apocrypha to heretical books 
in eral, but retained ze precnon ly its a 
application. Another estern pore ty, ow- 
ever, maintained itself through the middle ages, 
namely, the interpretation of the word apocryvhus 
as meaning obscurity of origin or authorship. 
According to Augustine, the A. were so called 
‘ because their obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ (de Cw. Dei, xv. 23), and he opposes this 
erhiesarion to the idea of heretics, that they ‘are 
to be held in a certain secret authority’ (c. Faust, 
xi. 2). This brought confusion, for the word had 
come to mean practically non-can., but obscurity of 
origin was not a corresponding conception. So, 
during the middle ages, it was variously moditied 
by extending the idea of obscurity or uncertainty 
from the authorship to the truth of a book, or to 
its reception by common consent of the Church. 
Jth, a“ in the sense that its author is un- 
known, was received (can.) because its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Caro, 1240). Job, a” in the 
same sense, is in the Canon because not uncertainly 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Hugo de 
St. Victore, d. 1141). 

The usage of Protestantism is prepared by 
Carlstadt in his De canonicis scripturts, 1520. He 
reviews the opinions of Augustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respect both to the inter- 
pretation of the word and its application to our 

Not uncertainty of authorship, but simply 
non-canonicity, is the meaning of the word apocry- 
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vhal. He applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an adjective, not asatitle. Through Protestant 
edd. of the Bible, beginning with Luther, the word 
came, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re- 
garded as the title of this icular collection, 
and the word ‘ epigrapha’ was used of the 
A, proper, which neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of depriving of their old name. 

On the other hand, the name ‘ Apocrypha,’ to 
which a bad sense adhered, contributed to a gradu- 
ws a diminishing regard for the books now so called. 

usions.—{1) The word apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
certain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocal which we call 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Acoory ila of the NT, 
still so called, made up largely of the books of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are properly secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and in their 
contents, if not originally in their actual use. 

(2) Jewish Rabbis applied a synonymous word 
ease re books den,’ t.6. at ie and 
wi m public (synagogue) use C) 
Jewish enthorities so made uncanonical. 
This ‘hiding’ (the verb is used more often than 
the ec yecee) might happen to books in no sense 
of hidden origin or meaning. bisa pees 
Jerome, the Jewish word seems to have some 
influence oat the Christian. 

(8) The Catholic Church, however, did not first 
make books a by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A. already existing er that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred scriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of genuineness and truth. 
The secret books of secta were, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) It was therefore easy to forget that A. was 
the original name of these books, and to regard 
it as expressing the judgment of the Church concern- 
ing them. Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked common, open usage by 
the Church. A® meant, not received by the Church. 
But since books which the Church received were 
thereby proved apostolic, a non-apostolic and 
obscure origin was a mark of A. 

(5) Protestantism went over to the Jewish usage, 
applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
from the commonly accepted Canon, though this 
no longer meant withdrawn from public reading and 
common nse, but only from full authority for 
doctrine. Protestants thus came to apply the word 
to books used with the canon in church service, not 
disapproved but recommended as good and useful, 
not secret or hidden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

ii THE APOCRYPHA IN JUDAISM. —1. 
ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION.—In order to under- 
stand the origin and historical significance of the 
collection of ks which we call the A., it is 
n to survey the work of the Jewish scribe, 
for in the scribe the literary history of Judaism 
centres. 

(a) The Work of the Jewish Scribes.—This can, in 
@ general way, be divided into (A) the collecting 
and editing of the sacred books, (B) the production 
of new books. The transition between the two 
was made by the tr. or paraphrasing, and the 
interpretation of the boo More particu- 
larly, (A) the scribes collected and euited (1) the 
Law ; (2) the Prophets, ‘former’ and ‘latter’; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
called Hagiographa. (B 1) In connexion with this 
8rd Canon, which contains some independent work 
of the scribes, the production of other books of 
similar character was encouraged (e.g. the A.); 
(2) with the Maccabeean crisis came a revival of 
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prophecy, and the production of books interpreting 
an pooner those - ne os oe (a $ Ypres, 
or apocryp ro ; 6 retation of the 
lst Denon, the law. always a thot task of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated after the de- 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in the Mishna 
and Talmud. 

‘. The synagogue uy ao sarah ad the scribe’s: 
iterary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service was the Law. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the law was his aim. 
His collection of other sacred books was for the 


ing of the community, and were free and oral 
ore they were fixed in writing. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (B) reverses the order of their work 
as editors Sp his sequence is not to be over- 
pressed. The editing of the scribes involved, especi- 
ally at independent work, in the way of com- 
ment as well as selection and arrangement; on the 
other hand, their independent writing was always 
based on tradition. Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the scribes have we original works 
in the proper sense. The stories of haggadists and 
the visions of seers are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. Further, the three lines 
of independent work outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval- 
ence of each kind of work. Gr. influence favoured 
the first, the Maccabean reaction the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the producta 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (eee pha), and so became the com 
mon property of Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. But as they were ially congenial 
to Jews who fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them were preserved, others contributed, by 
Alex. Jews. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class we have con- 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by Jews Haggada, while 
the third, the elaboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
viewed in close connexion, on the one side, with 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, with later 
developments of the Jewish Haggada. 

(5) The A ha in relation to the Hagio- 
ie gee pala e three divisions of the Jewish 

anon (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three successive collections, 
widely separated in time, and that they stood 
originally, in the Jewish view, in a decreasin 
order of authority and importance, are ascertain 
facts in the history of OT Canon. The Hagio- 
grapha is, then, a relatively late collection of 

on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish view, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of books composing it 
is variously given, and the limite of the collection 
were open to dispute long after the Law and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ee, 
and Est, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (c. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps owes its place here to the fact that 
its use was in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
se ee from Ps and La, the Hagiographs consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(Ezr-Neh) ; (2) history retold with a view to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 

*In the Midrashic treatment of history, Oh follows still 
older attempts (see 2 Ch 2427 1323), 
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or tradition, told to illustrate religious truth (Ru, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the transition is made 
om set to (4) ethical and philosophical books 
(Fr, 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in 1 Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying em- 
is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
story of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Ear, Neh, into Greek. Such an Haggadic addition 
to history was Pr. Man (suggested by 2 Ch 33% 4). 
Est ap only in the form of a 
midrash, ins which, among other things, are supplied 
the letter referred to in 3%, prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther at 4", the decree mentioned in 8%. 
Dn is similarly enlarged by & prayer and song 
at 3*, and the new stories of D 8 wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maccabean history is 
treated in the Haggadic way in 2 Mac, an epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 and 4 Mac 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac isa r example of moralising under 
the form of history; and 4 makes an incident 
in the Maccabman story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the lordship of the religious reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the A. 
contains two famous examples, To and Jth; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of de peaks i pyepdcsagenrt Judith 
connecting a patriotism like s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct moral 
and religious instruction (‘ethical H *) is 
represented by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con- 


eremy are 


etic in character. 
however, Tite eee 


h nor with law, but with 
ry, that both Hagi aA. 
have chiefly to do (cf. the use made of Dn by 
Hellenista [LXX] 


not for scientific purposes. 
proverbial sayings the Jewish Rabbis 
long continued to occupy themselves. The value of 
these forms of religious instruction no one will 
question in view of the As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Hagiographa and the A., 
& fair judgment, apart from doctrinal considera- 
tions, will erouey justify ra choice of ~ ager’ 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes. 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in their history. 
(c) Palestinian and Hellenistic Elements in the 
Apoerypha.—The a” books of the LXX were in 
translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
original writings of Greek Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised as a tr., one 
would expect that translations would more readily 
find their way into it. ner ee cae patties 
were busy writers, especiall e lines w 
the A. follows (history, = , wisdom). Sir 
contains ita own testimony that it was written in 
Heb. and tr. by the writer's dson into Greek. 
1 Mac was undoubtedly a Heb. book, and Jerome 


(is not Origen) knew i sHhegyneh as Jth and 

o, Jerome knew in ‘ Chaldee,’ an peo oak pe 
is almost certain. The Ad. Est may be Heb., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 


in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. 
Pr. Man may have been Heb., and even 1 Es, if it 


to | standpoint of the earlier 


prevrcee the LXX 2 Es arian ¢ may have 
a Heb. precursor. f the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were certainly Greek. 

2. USE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE CANON.—({a) In Hellenistic Judaiem.— 
The a™ books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered among the books of the Heb. Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS are, indeed, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Christian songs; but, a from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the OT which was current 
among the Gr. Jews and used in Gr. synagogues 
in the apostolic and early post-apostolic age. 
The additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a whole, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since the prophetic element in 
them is conspicuously The addition of 
these books by Christians would be inexplicable. 
The preservation of this longer OT by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 a.D. Hel. Judaism in the distinct 
sense ceased to exist, giving place either to 
rabbinical Judaism or to Christianity; so that 
the earlier difference ing the limits of 
sacred Scriptures between Pal. and Alex. Jews 
survived only as a difference between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. Their place among Scriptures is rather 
due, in part, to the supreme dignity of the Law; in 
part to the broad view of inspiration current 
among Hellenists. In a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent. was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon by 
pre-eminence. It was such to Philo. In this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at tho 
alestinians of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C. When Alex. Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism. 
The work of the 70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd and 8rd Canons in Pal. That the suc- 

D 


translators di ed the Pal. distinc- 
ton of Prophets aad Heetee 
e 


argumim) had 
set the example. That, finally, Sirand is should 
put in connexion with the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be i , cannot seem strange. This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclined to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as inspiration the experience of the thinker and 
writer in moments of special clearness of insight 
and exaltation of feeling. 

Against the evidence that the LXX contained 
a" books, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. Philo’e 
text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 
Ezk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zec; and of the Hagiographa, except Ps, he makes 
almost no use, rae f r twice, Job and Ch once, 
and Dn and the five ag not at all. 

(5) In Palestinian Judaism.—Here, too, the Law, 
long the only Canon, remained supreme. The 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
ple an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
nding on the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 
the scribes. The Law has always had the chief 
place in the synagugue service, the prophets an 
im portant cone Oia the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. For a long time 
these different collections could not be written on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinct in use and 
estimation. The books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired, and this in the end distinguished them 
from all later books. Jos. (c. Ap. 1. 8) says that 
the prophets ‘ learned the earliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of their own times plainly, as they 
occurred.’ ‘But from Artaxerxes [Est] to our 
times all events have indeed been written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
prophets was venting: By the use of the formal 
ey that with Malachi gbrophecy ceased (cf. 
4° Zeo 133, 1 Mac 4% on though they 
could use the test only uncriti , the scribes 
drew the line between Hacerephe and A., or 
justified the line already drawn by the popuet 
religious sense. All the Hagiogra ha could be 
regarded as meeting this test,* but gir and 1 Mac, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

It is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He ma 
represent the earlier Pal. standpoint, from whic 

exandrianism took ite start. For him the Law 
is supreme. It is the embodied Wisdom of God 
(24%). In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
from it (39! 24%), On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49); and for 
himself he claims an inspiration like that of the 
prophet (cf, 39% with 48, and see 11° 2431. 8 §)132.), 

e step from Sir to the Hellenistic Wis is 
not great. Here, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation (e.g. 18‘),¢ and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39°), the spirit of wisdom is given to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
world, and which ‘generation after generation 
enters into holy souls and makes friends of God 
and prophets’ (7%, cf. chs. 1. 6 ff.). 

Apart from 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
does not deserve consideration at this point, the 
other books of the A. make no claim to be 
reckoned among sacred Scriptures. 

It is not to estimate the si 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they were ever 30 . Disputes are recorded 
regarding the exclusion of books of the Canon, but 
none regarding the admission of a“ books. Yet it 
should said that the Jewish Rabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of pest wanderings from 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Dn and Est, and books like To 
and Jth, were once current among the Hagiographa 
in Pal. isnotimpossible. Josephus uses 1 Mac, 1 Es, 
and Ad. Est, without distinction from can. books 
as historical sources, and even says that he has 
written his whole history ‘as the sacred books 
record it’ (Ant. xx. xi. 2, cf. Pro. § 3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there are many 

* Baba bathra 14 ascribes Job to Moses, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Ec to Hezekiah and his frie Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Syn e, Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah. 
mas The identification of om with the Law is found also in 


geoff. 4. Judith and Tobit and his son are examples of the 
glorification of the Law in life. 


ificance of the 


citations from Sir; Zunz* counts 40, among 
them some ‘in & manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent., 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim. Some 
doubt, at least, regarding its canonicity is 
robable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Heb. 
iterature. Haggadic stories concerning Dn, 
among them traces of Bel, are found. The Mac- 
cabean legend of the mother and seven sons 
2 Mac, 4 Mac) was a favourite theme of rabbinical 

idrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seems to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very different from the LXX, and Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Jews had 
Jth and To, and regarded them as historical 
but not as canonical; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

38. THE RELATION OF THE APOCRYPHA TO THE 
RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES AND PARTIES OF JUDAISM. 
—Of a theology of the A. it is unhistorical to 
speak. The collection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place. The 
theology, or the religious ideas of each book, may 
be treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movements in Judaism in a 
given period (e.g. 200 B.c.-100 A.D.) may be under- 
taken, in which these books will be important 
sources; but the historian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later can. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and Josephus, the 
aggre es and the early rabbinical literature, 
on the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
reparcing the relation of these books to the chief 
religious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

e main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, whose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the scribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synagogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it rapa or Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious lives, 
and pre = A payapa . oe the sar . ot 
temple. e iographa stands, as a whole, a 
the eaclior stage: beainning with the Ps, the book 
of temple devotion, and ending with the great 
temple history of Ch, Ezr, Neh. The five eg. 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Hagiographa in the synagogue service, and of 
the scribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perhaps the latest book in this collection, can 
be called Pharisaic in pope 
In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre- 
dominates over the priestly interest. Sir, perha 
its oldest book, shows a transition from the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Es) to 
the legal standpoint of the scribes (Zunz). The 
writer delights in the temple and the high priest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells upon Aaron much 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis- 
trations he had himself witnessed (ch. 50); while 
Ezra, the patron saint of the Rabbis, is passed by 
in his praise of famous men. Yet he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
glorifies the office of the scribe (38%-* 39)-44). 

But it was especially the Maccabeean crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antiochus was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon- 
secration of the temple was the great deed of 

* Gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden 2 Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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Judas, This meant to the scribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. It 
meant to Judas the first sa toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was or 
about its temple. Its gabe authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maccabsean princes coveted 
the high priesthood as a political power, and finally 
pained it. But this was a violation of the law, 
and alienated the legalists, who became a party of 
separatists, Pharisees, with the scribes at their 
head and the synagogue as their institution. 
Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests became an opposing party, the 
Sadducees. The priestly tendency issued in a 
political party, the scribal in 4 religious party ; 
and in the conflict of these parties the inner his- 
tory of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem. Since Sadduceism was bound up with 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State; and since ite 
views were as obnoxious to Christianity as to sur- 
viving Judaism, none of its distinct literary pro- 
ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex. selection, partly to its com- 
paratively early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
pee and stands aside from the controversy 
tween the two parties of which we know (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, etc. Two 
books of the A. are ducean in tendency. 
Sirach writes before the Maccabean wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean in tone was not o is attach- 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in to angels, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (21) and the future life (e.g. 
1777-3 140-9 41!“), perhaps his insistence on the 
entire freedom of man (154-7 17&7), and his spirit 
of liberality toward outside sources of knowled 


trustworthy prophet should arise... Simon should 
be their prince and high priest for ever,’ his political 
and religious creed was summed up. It was the 
creed of Sadduceism. Sadducean also is the 
writer's attachment to the laws and customs of 
the nation, and his opposition to innovations (2'-™ 
37- 2 §* etc.); but laws are for the strengthening and 
safety of the nation, and, when the observance of 
even 80 a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(2*"),. He looks to the valour of the hero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 9* © 11-7); as Jos, 
says, ‘The Sadducees take away fate... we are 
ourselves the causes of good,’ etc. (Ant. XIII. v. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the t more than in the future. 

fy c) ——e of sayin erie Plory ined Ad “cay 
religion (3.6. ism) the first place. a ucee 
attempted a arr the walare of the individual 
and of the nation by direct means (politics, war 
etc.); the Pharisaic faith was that if the individ 
and the community kept the law, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Saddu- 
cees would set aside the law in amaller things 
(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), when 
circumstances required. To the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, whatever the extremity. This is 
the piney’ of Pharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 

That the law might never be broken by inadvert- 


ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi- 
tional precautio rules, the Halacha, or oral 
law, which the Sadducees did not recognise. The 
belief that well-being was God’s reward for the 
observance of the law, and misfortune His punish- 
ment for its transgression, though applied at first 
to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
might easily be referred to the future, and foster 
the thought of a coming national glory for Israel, 
and of an individual life after death. It might 
also stimulate the belief in miracles and in angels 
and demons as agents of God’s blessings and judg- 
ments. Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not uniformly or conspicuously present.in the A. 
Fasting is almost the only addition which we 
find to the Mosaic law (To 12%, Jth 8° ete., cf. Dn 
9° 10°), with a further ascetic emphasis upon the 
laws regarding food (Jth 10° 1172 123, To 12%, Ad. 
Est 14!’, 2 Mac 5* 671). The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail i Israe] 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5!-™ 
1 1%19 817-9), ~Moreover, Judith’s deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest difficulties (8** 
12}-*). This is true Pharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (16 is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin- 
ciple in the life of an individual. righteous- 
ness is rewarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity ; while sin is always punish by 
on and sala aie due to ny et 1%. 1 144-8. 15), 
ere an, and demons @ far greater part 
than in any other book of the ¢ The national hone 
also is expressed (13. 14*7), but there is no resur- 
rection. The Bk of Bar contains the national hope 
(26-8 4%-87 §1-9)) but no individual resurrection. 
2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illustration 
of Pharisaism. It knows of no laxity regarding 
the law (cf. 5° 6" 8* 12% 15'). The history is 
helped forward by angels and miracles and signs 
(324: 3 §2t. 95 } 11° 151%), The national hope 
finds frequent expression (177° 27-8 etc.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
righteous is insisted upon (7° *+ 16 % 12#¢ 14), 

t is evident that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 23*°) were not uniformly present. Legalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. ‘This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever. All they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die’ 

Bar 4'). And since the law of life was Israel’s 
aw, with legalism went particularism. ‘QO Israel, 
happy are we! for the things that are pleasing to 
God are made known unto us’ (Bar 4‘). Of this 
asin, and the corresponding sigpe og tie i other 
es, passing over, in times of trouble, into 
jealousy and hatred, there is enough in the A. 
t inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. It is a presupposition 
of To (4 etc.). Even Sir shares it, though his ruling 
interest is in the individual, not in the nation 
(esp. 36'°", cf. 24, and in 44-50, 69. 47%"). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Israel 
is shown. ‘In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, ... standing by 
them in every time an ie * (19). 
Israel is God’s son (188, cf.*), He also loves al] men 
(11% 67 1), and His jud ents are remedial 
(12%#-), Nor, in spite of the first impression of 37-8 
517-3 (cf. 47-1*), does the writer hold to a future 
earthly glory for Israel. The consummation is 
Heaven Urner aiey of the soul, here first in 
Jewish ), and is morally conditioned. 
The Essenic t of Pharisaism is ch est 
only in 4 Ez, which does not properly belong te 
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the collection. Here only do we find a personal 
Messiah. Hel. Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conflict between Pharisee and Sadducee, 
is represented by Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, A ae no stress on ceremonialiasm, 
but interpreta the law in a more ethical sense, 


and reviews the history of Israel to illustrate the | po 


beneficent rule of God's wisdom, rather than the 
inviolableness of His law. 
But 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 


apace! nor Wis a from other products 
o Lellenisrn. Pers P 


It is chiefly in these two isolated books that 
foreign elementa are preminent. Apart from these, 
and the (Pers. ?) angelology of To, the A. stands 
in the main on (later) O und in ita views of 
God, of man of the world. 

iii, THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—1. In THE NEw TESTAMENT.—The 
writers of NT used almost exclusively the LXX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that at! 
additions were wanting at that time. There are 
no direct citations from A. ; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed books, Song, Eo, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-N he Pent., 
the Prophets, and the Paes were, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the Hagiographa, and the A., offered far fewer 
material points of contact with Christianity, and 
would not be allowed the same value in ent 
by Jews. An acquaintance with a” books is, how- 
ever, generally recognised in the case of some NT 
writers. Thus there are parallelisms between 
Ja and Sir (¢g. Ja 1° and Sir 5"), between 
He and Wis (e.g. He 1* and Wis 7*), and be- 
tween Paul and Wis (cf. Ro 9" with Wis 15’; 
Ro 1% with Wis 11. 13. 15; 2 Co 54 with Wis 
9'5), which reveal familiarity with this literature 
but which do not imply that authority was ascribed 
to it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 


usage. 

2. IN THE EASTERN CHURCH.—There is peculiar 
difficulty in determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the E. Church because 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence. 
We shall consider (a) Original Usage, (8) Scholarly 
parts (c) Manuscripts, (d@) Versions, (e) The later 


harch. 

(a) Original U. *—The Christian Church used 
the as ites Scripture, and the Church 
Fathers cite all parts of it with similar formulas. 
1 and 2 Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and the 


Teaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to a*! 


by the side of can. books. Irensus cites Ad. Dn, 
ee and Wis; Tertullian—Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
an 


Ad. 
with the Pal sacred (‘it is 


pre 
rt gs to the universal practice of the Church from 
the beginning against the appeal o 


2-4; Tertul. A 

Afric. 4; ee Cat. iv. 34; Epi- 
phanius, de nite But on the other hand, when- 
ever the books of O 


* See the references in Schérer, HJ P §§ 82. 88. 
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Jewish (Heb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr. 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by Christian 


number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five fe archaea seemed open; (1) To insert the 
A. in in such a way as toretain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of the most valued 
A. into NT (as distinctively Christian posses- 
sions), or to append them at the end. (3) To make 
a third class of books, between can. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
Canon, making theory vf teat with practice. (5) To 
give up the Exx for the Heb., making practice 

uare with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
East, the fourth finally by Rome, the fifth final] 
by Protestantism, though in neither case wit 
entire consistency, since, in the Vulg., the LXX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Heb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vulg. (and LXX) has been retained. 

It een to set forth the place of the A. in the various 
theoretical Canons of Eastern writers somewhat in detail. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis (c. 150-170 4.D.) learned from Jews 
or Jewish Christians in Pal. the contents of OT. His list (Euseb. 


iv. 26. 18, 14) contains only the books of the Heb. (omitting Est), 
but the titles and order are from the (Ch after 


K, Proph. after Poet. books; so in general: (1) History 
Poetry, (8) Proph It cannot be certainly inferred that 
ve a Ge wen rteke a! additions. 


(175-200 a.D.) contains crag NT (whether OT was 
o ven is uncertain); but it inserte Wis between 
2 Jn y (ee by Pati) ae ves to the Shepherd the 
position of a book that 
pace is not 
eretica]l books. es use of 
of the problem and ests the third. 
with blem with the fullest 


Abs 9 (6. 185-254) the 
know. His great Hexapla es to the importance of 
the pro by the devia texts of Scripture, 
and gave him minute familiarity with the divergence of the 
LXxx In his Com. on Psalms vi. 25. 1) he 
tly like 
lution of blem above suggested By inaiialing 
the first solution of the 
in Jer not only La, but Ep. Jer (Bar?). Moreover, he mo 
that } 2 Esr were counted as one book. This 
Neh). 


Maccabean 
list ae outside of the Oanon. But from pea to Africanus we 
learn that this Heb. Canon was not 


Ch < 
plements the iret by the fourth solution). His view ¢ that the 
present is not the original Heb. Oan 


elders hid from the people passages h em 
into discredit (§ 9) On this ed, 
ae it is now among the Jewish A. But To and Jth, 
which the Jews do not Mh gence * hidden 
books, are to be retained simply on the 


usage. the 
Church, and Judaism is not to (the 
Catholic principle). 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerus. (Cat. fv. 33-36, 
with equal stress upon tie number 22, that of the Heb. Oanon 
and the authority of the usage of the Ohurch. 
22 (12 oe & poeti 


regard as use, 

Bar, and his Dn (and Est?) the additions. H 

the books not read in the churches are not to be read in on 

and, after all, himself cites Wis es Solomon (Cat. ix. 6) 
The Synod of 0) affirms Sra 


8 Laodicea (ce. "s wth 
minor changes of order. The list in Apost. Canon, 85, is asc 
Cyril’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-3 


On the other hand, the metrical lists of Gregory of Nas. 

(d. 890) and Amphilochius, though foll the same order, 

seem to have omitted the a4! additions as as Est. 

- ibe, wares (c. 815-403) moves in the 
e€ 


yril, he ed the LXX ae the 
books of the Heb. Canon ; but besides 1 dg ara 


Mac. 


Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under (with Ad. %) 
To and Jth; and, against Cyril, he introduces intermediate 
c'ass of wri not ‘in the ark,’ but yet ‘ and useful.’ 
Here belong and Sir, which be puts NT in his list 
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(Har. 76, cf. Har. 8, de mens. 4). He thus provides for the 
 ayasotegm recognition of all the A. except Mac and Pr. Man. 
ere are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
Seventy translate, upon which be does not wholly shut 
the door (de mens. 5. 1 
thanasius, in his Easter Letter (807 a.D.), carries 
bh more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
Bar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (7), Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
‘ for exactness,’ that there are other books outside 


4:3. and rpm epee: They are called évay- 
¢ ficooe as aagaeae 
ed by the list in the 
which, after the books of OT and 
ted’ books of OT, viz. 1-38 M 
her Baad Ps-Sol, Est, Jth, Bae to There follow the dispu 
of NT (Apoc. of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
Hebrews), and, dnally, the ‘a ha’ of OT and NT (above). 
Here the A. are books whose canonicity is in dispute, é»riAsye- 
parva. The name and the estimate differ maosrahery from 
Amana, Gough bowh erecopied in the Synopsis of (Pseudo) 


In the ‘ List of 60,’ after the 60 can. books of OT and NT, 
follow, as ‘outside of the 60,’ Sir, 1-4 Mao, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘apocrypha' (above). 

We find then in the lists of writers of the 
E. Church, from the 2nd to the 6th or 7th cent., 
a practically unanimous adherence to the Heb. 
Canon of books, and efforts to harmonise this 
with the Christian LXX by making the 22 as 
comprehensive of LXX additions as ible, and 
by assigning to other books of the A., so far as 
t ey were valued, a separate place, usually after 
NT, but distinct from hereti , rejected books. 

(c) Manuscripts.—It is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LXX represents even appro 
mately the Canon of il or Athanasius. In no 
known Greek text do the A. stand by themselves. 
The codices with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the E. Church. 

OF Sie 2 ences tn which oe oes are found, te Vea 


Alex. are given at the of this article. Next 
the Sin., w: 


(8) stands 
ble. Of OT the eh ae rhe ts of Gn, 
Neh, Est, th, 1 Mae, 4 Ng Bog 
), XII (except Hos, Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ec, Oa, Wie, ob. 
4) Cod. m3 remi a At (5th cent.), contains fragments of Job 
, Ec, Wis, Sir 6 Venetus (8th or 9th cent.) 
contains Job (end), Pr, Ec, Wis, Sir, XII, Jer, Bar, La, 

Dn [{4d.}, To, Jth, 1-4 Mae. (6) Cod. 
tains second half 


toferratensis (7th or 8 
sh eetdregg peest ts of Wis and Sir, of 6th or 

cent. ete does not cite 6 and 9, but adds cursive Ood. 
Chisianus (9th cent.’), which contains Jer, Bar, rates Jer 


dation Dn}, 1 ~ eta 

‘s on 

Is. Both texts De contain the additions. It is noteworthy 
that several cursives of the poetical books 

order, Job, Pr, Ec, Oa, Wis, Ps-Sou., Sir. (Swete, vol. ifi. p. xvi. f.) 

(a) Versions.—The Oriental translations of OT 
were gees’ all made from the LXX, and were 
inclined rather to enlarge than to reduce its Canon. 

The old Syr. Peshitta was an exception to 
this rule. Ite OT was from the Heb., and so con- 
tained no A. It also lacked Ch. The influence of 
the LXX was, however, so great that the Pesh. 
was early revised in accordance with it, and the 
a” books were incorporated with some further 
additions. The chief codex (Ambrosianus) contains 
Wis, Ep. Jer, land2 Ep. Bar, Jth, Apoc. BAR. [here 
only], Apoc. of Ezra (=2 Es), 1-5 Mac. [5 Mac=Jos. 
Br vi.. In other MSS are found 1 Es, To, 
Pr. Man. A MS of the 6th cent. has a ‘ book of 
women,’ viz. Ru, Est, Sus, Jth, THECLA. 

Whuoily exceptional, on the other hand, was the 
critical view of the Nestorian school at Nisibis 
which put Sér in the claas of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Ezr, Neh, Jéh, Est, 1 and 2 Mac, Wis, Ca. 

Exceptional also is a Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in chrono- 
logical order. is rage ag Spehan most of the 
A. at the end. Wie is after Solomon’s books, Bar 


and Ep. Jer after Jer. After the prophets, follow 


Dn [and Bel}, Ru, Sus, Est, Jth, Ezr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Mac, 1 Es, To. 

The Ethiopic version not only adopted the LXX 
Canun without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no other 
collection, ¢.g. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
etc. 
The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(e) The Later Gr. Church.—The views of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not be without 
permanent influence, but their failure to reach 
consistency made it possible for the LXX to retain 
its currency. At the time of the Reformation 
some Eastern scholars, appealing to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a“ books to be uncan. 
So hy gue Critopulos (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
(1629). Ce hg them the Synods of Constanti- 
nople (1638), Jaffa (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus- 
tained the older e, and declared the full 
canonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistency have never been reached, 
for Philaret’s Longer Catechism of the Orthodox 
Catholic E. Church (1839, etc.), which has official 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those just entering the Church (citing Athanasius) ;s 
while the official Bible of the Gr. Church contains 
(after Ch) Pr. Man; (after Neh) 1 Es, To, Jth; 
(after Ca) Wis, Sir; (after La) Ep. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mal) 1-3 Mac, 4 Ezr. 

3. IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. —(a) Roman 
Catholic.—In the Lat. Church there was a stronger 
inclination to let Christian e, rather than 
scholarly theory, determine the ear of the A. in 
the Canon ; and this in spite of the fact that Rome 
produced the man of all antiquity who most 
strongly pressed the sole aaa Ars the Heb. Canon 
(Jerome), and committed to this very man the 
revision of its OT Scriptures. 

The earliest Lat. tr. (Itala) was made from the 
LXX, and seems to have contained al] the A. of the 
LXX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome t revised the Itala after the LXX, 
but then tr. the OT anew from Heb. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands. In 
the famous Prol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon in the Heb. order, and 
adds, ‘ whatever is beyond these is to be put among 
the A.’ So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
not in the Canon. Of Mac, I have found the first 
book in Heb. ; the second is Greek,’ etc. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to the A. would, in con- 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
Bible. But Jerome elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. For he says (Prol. to 
Bks of Sol), ‘as the Church reads vth and To 
and the Bks of Mac, but does not receive them 
among can. Scriptures, so also let it read these 
two books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 

ogmas.’ Only by such a view can we understand 
Jerome’s revision of Jth and To, which he under- 
took, indeed, under protest and with careless haste, 
excusing himself by the fact that they were 
extant in Chaldee, and that the Council of Nica 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there is no other evidence). Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Dn and Est, distin- 
guishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad. 

t together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome himself, it is 
not strange that the other books of the A. ually 
found their old place in his version as it gained 
recognition. 
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Of other Lat. Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) reaffirms 
Origen’s Can., but shows some inclination to add 7’0 and Jth, 
.or which Origen’s position Bare ground. 

Rufnus (d. 410), who studied at Alexandria and Jerus., gives 
the L. list of 22 books, and puts the A. in an intermediate class, 
which he calls (for the first time?) Eocclesiastici, viz. W'ts, Str, 
To, Jth, Bks of Mac, and, in NT, Shepherd and Two Ways 
[also se scement according to Peter?}. These the Fathers 
wished to be read in the churches, but not brought forward for 
the confirmation of faith. ‘Other Scriptures they named aa/ 
which they wished not to be read in the churches.’ The three- 


new. The A. 
This would originally have meant full 


ano which, in their text and in their church use, are 
not distinguished. it is not strange that the theory of an inter 
niediate c gained no firm footing in the W., and that the 


The or Ca he liste are characterised by the two groups, 


y 
(1) Ps, Pr, Ec, Wts, Sir ; (2) Job, 70, Est, Jth, 1 and 2 Mac, 
1 and 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
Jer and Dn, the books of A. are usually found. ey are 


fuund in the Can. of Mommseen, which perhaps represents the 
average Western Can. of c. 860 4.D. It includes the A., and still 
counts 2% books (Rev 410) pe Reg device of reckoning the 5 
Solomonic books as one. e West had not, however, the 
interest in the number 24 that the East had in 22, and 
disregarded even this formal] agreement with the Jews. 

Cassiodorus (Institutio, etc., chs. xii.-xiv., c. 544 4.D.) gives 
Jerome's (Heb.) Can., then Augustine’s, and finally the . of 
thea: tranalatio,which represents Lat. usage before Jerome, 
viz. Gn-Ch ; Ps, Sol 5 (Pr, Wis, Sir, Ec, Ca); Prophets; Job, 
To, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Mae. The two groups are to be 
noted. The divergence of the three lists from each other 
seems to cause the writer no trouble. 

Similar to this is the list of the Decretum Gelasii, which, if 
it is that of the Synod of is the first official Can. of 
the Roman Church. It puts Wes, Str with Solomonic books, 
Bar with Jer, and ends with an ‘order of histories,’ which is 
cur ee group, as follows: Job, To, 12 Es, Est, Jth, 

: ae. 
Hipoe "308) ‘and Carthage (20, Ga-Oh. Job Ps, Sol 

ippo a @ (897): Gn-Oh, ; 6, 12 
ropheta, Is, Jer, oe , To, Jth, Est, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Hao. 

ere Job is separated trom the ut in its old 
connexion with Pr. ominated by 
Augustine, whose weight on the side of Church tradition over- 
bore the influence of Jerome’s | . A e stands for 
the Catholic Lites ye as determining the Can. (de doct. ii. 8, 12), 
even when he feels the objections, ¢g. to Wis and Sir, that 
the ancient Ohurch has ved them is decisive (de civ. xvii. 

, 1) Augustine gives, in de doct. ti. 8,18, a list of 44 books of 
OT—22 historical, made by oe Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
ree our second group: Job, 7o, Jth, 1.2 Mac, 1. 2 Es. ; 
and 22 prophetical, made by prefixing to the a aN eta our 
first group: Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wis, Sir. In his book, how- 
gt um), he seems inclined to put the A. at the end 
of -, separating Wis, Sir trom group 1, and Job from 
group 2. This may reveal a growing sense of the secondary 
authority or security of the A. 

Innocent 1. of Rome, in a letter to the Bishop of Toulouse 
wrt gives a list in which the two cour still appear: Gn-4 K 
wi u); Prophets; Solomon 5, ; ‘of histories,’ Job, To, 
Jth, 1. 2 Mac, 1. 3 Ea, 1. 2 Oh. 


The outcome of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Vulg., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
Amiatinus, ce. 700) gives, in the name o 
Jerome, a list identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent (see the list at the beginning of this article). 
The order is nearer to that of Tagastine in de 
doct. ii. 8 than to that of the Council of Hippo. 
The secondary group of histories follows the prim 
(Gn-Ch), and the group of poetry follows it, precad: 
ing the prophets. Job, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong either to history 
or poetry, and 1. 2 Mac are separated from the 
group and put at the end—a partial compromise 

tween the topical place given to this group by 
Augustine, and the more enrono lian place 
a ag it in the Old Latin, and at Hippo. The 
result is that the A. are found chiefly in the 
middle of OT, distinguished in no way from other 
books. Until the decree of Trent, however, it was 
still possible to regard the A. as of inferior 
authority, and, when can. was understood to mean 
authoritative, even as not in the Canon. The 
middie ages furnished some followers of Jerome 
(e.g. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of 
Clugny, d. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who 
anticipate the view of Cardi Ximenes (1437- 


1517), who says in the Preface to the great Com. 
plutensian Polyglott, that the a“ books are outside 
of the Canon, and are received by the Churclias useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1467-1536) also follows Jerome, though expressing 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub- 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘ Whether 
the Church receives them as ing the same 
authority as the others, the spirit of the Church 
must know.’ Cardinal Cajetan, Luther’s opponent 
at Augsburg (1518), would interpret the decisions 
of Councils and Fathers by Jerome. 

Though the Vulg. Canon had been reaffirmed by 
Pope Eugenius Iv. and put forth as a decree of the 
Council of Florence (1439), it is not probable that 
the Roman Church would have taken the decisive 
step of 1545, inst the views of ita own best 
scholars, if it had not been for Luther. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vulg. to be in all 
parts of equal authority, and definitely rejected 
the efforts of Ximenes and others to put the A. in 
& se te class, ‘ecclesiastical’ or ‘deutero-can.’ 
In the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
case is correctly stated. The distinction of Proto- 
can. and Deutero-can. or ecclesiastical books is 

iven (to the latter class belong, in OT, Est, To, 

th, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. Dn, 1 and 2 Mac; 
in NT, Mk 16°”, Lk 224-4, Jn 7-8!', He, Ja, 
2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, Jude, Rev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These books, it is 
said, were not known till a late period ; were even 
formerly held by the Fathers to be a“ and not can. ; 
were at first permitted to be read only before 
catechumens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Rufinus), but only for edification, not for the con- 
firmation of doctrine; but were at last adopted 
among Scriptures of irre ble authority. 

This consistent position is deserted by modern 
Catholics for the unhistorical view that the LXX 
Can. was the original one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an antichristian purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-can. reverse the 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical justification (Kaulen, in Wetzer wu 
Welte, Encyk.? art. ‘ Kanon’). 

(6.) Protestant.—Even on the ground of Catholic 
scholarship thoee who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Prot. effort to fix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, in his De 
canonicis scripturis, 1520. He discusses the views 
of Augustine and Jerome, and vindicates Jerome's 
position. He gives the Heb. OT Can., Law, Pro- 
phets, and Hagiographa, thinks these divisions 


of | indicate a decreasing order of value, and makes 


corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. he 
divides into two classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 
1 and 2 Mac; ‘Hi sunt apocryphi, t.c. extra 
canonem hebreorum, tamen agiographi.’ (2) 3 and 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. Dn: ‘Hi libri. sunt 
pee apocryphi virgis censoriis animadvertendi.’ 
a significant effort remained almost without 
effect. 

In contrast to this attempt to solve the problem 
by historical means (to return to the original posi- 
tion), Luther wavered between a free criticism of 
the Can. by the Christian consciousness, and, for 

ractical purposes, the acceptance of the current 
ible. He wished 1 Mac the place of Est in 
the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, is, he judges 
favourably. Even Ad. Dn and Ad. East have 
much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, he condemna. 

In Luther’s Bible (completed 1534) the A. stand 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘A., that is 
books which are not held equal to the sacred 


read.’ They include our A. with the exception of 


ronan 


Soe and nevertheless are useful and good to | 
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land 2 Es. Luather’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he the authority of Jerome, whose view per- 
haps affected their exclusion at Trent. 

The Reformed Church took a somewhat less 
favourable view of the A. In the Ziirich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 
as an appendix to the Bible, with the non-committal 
preface : ‘These are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered among the Biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac; 
while Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘The volume 
of the a“ books contained in the Vulg. tr., which we 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee.’ Here 1 and 2 
Es are included. A preface, doubtless by Calvin, 
oie Jerome’s view as to the value of these 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eny. (1536). He put them between OT and NT, 
with the title: ‘Apocripha. The bokes and treatises 
which amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened 
to be of like authorite with the other bokes of the 
b aes nether are they fofide in the Canon of the 

ebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) reproduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin’s Preface, stating that 
these books are not to be read publicly in the 
Church, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
‘furtherance of the knowledge of the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners.’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides. OT into three 
Pee (1) Pent., (2) Hist. books, (3) Remainin 

ks; and adds, ‘The volume of the bokes cal] 
Hagiographs,’ so called ‘because they were wont 


to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secret and a >! But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as A., and simply as ‘the fourth 


part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
favourably. The table of contents gives it as 
‘The fourth part called Apocryphus.’ The separate 
title-page reads, ‘The Volume of the bookes called 
Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,’ under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Prophetical, is given, 
which follows the Vulg., with two changes of order 
due to ita scheme (puta 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4 Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that the mek ya eth a pag 

In the Authori Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
called A ha’ are marked by the running title 
"Apocrypha at the top of the page, but have no 
preface or separate table of contents; and in the 
table of lessons at the beginning they are included 
under OT. 

The edd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. It was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in which the A. was omitted (1629, etc.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches agree substantially with Article vi. of the 
Eng. Church (Lat. 1562, ng. 1571), which, with 
the list of A., explains: ‘And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at first by few, has 

ually, through much controversy, prevailed in 

tism. At the Synod of Dort (1618) a 

strong, though unsu , effort was made to re- 

move ep A. wholly from i cia In England ~ 
opposition came especial! m the Puritans, an 

took final form in the Westaiinater Confession 


(1648): ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the Can. of the 
Scripture; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’ This 
means the exclusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Church service, which the Puritans 
demanded in 1689. It was not until 1827, after 
two years’ sharp dispute, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society decided to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of the Bible. 

Within the Church of England the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Origin- 
ally covering Sept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 
from Wis, Sir, and Bar only are assigned for 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17, beside some selections for certain 
holy days. The latter, with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Church, while the Irish removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A. has had 
in recent years practically no recognition. 

On the Continent the movement toward the ex- 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Bible has been 
slower. The decision of the British Society in 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con- 
troversy revived in 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
in edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and Hengsten- 
berg; among Liberals, Bleek. In the Revision of 
ny er’s Bible (1892) it still stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long controve rding the canonicity 
of the a" books, in whioh the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are conspicuously illustrated, may be said 
to have ended for Protestantism. The modern 
historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 


these wating in their true place as significant 
documents of a most important era in religious 
history. 
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APOLLONIA Se) a in Ac 17}, 
a town through which St. Paul , after 
leaving aap lis, on his way to Thessalonica. It 
was an in and Greco- onian town in the 
district of rig Sitar distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s journey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Th onica about 38 miles. It lay not far 
from the Lake Bolbe, and the Via Egnatia passed 
through it. Little is known of its history. Its 
name (s0 common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. RE, three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in Illyria) 
seems preserved in the modern Pollina (Leake, 
N.G. iit. 458). WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


APOLLONIUS (‘AwrodAdxos). — Apollonius, a 

reonal name of frequent occurrence (under which 
29 entries appear in Pauly-Wiss. RE), is borne 
by several P lag mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac. 

14. The first, in the apparent order of time, is 
described (2 Mac 3°) as son of Thrasewus (or 


Bchiire ) Smith 

r e 

d. Kathol. Theot.2 
Bee artioles 
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Thraseas ;—the RV notes the text as probably 
corrupt, and wuggests, as perhaps the true reading, 
‘Apollonius of Tarsus’), and governor (crparrryés) of 
Cele-Syria and Phoenice under Seleucus Iv. 
Philopator (B.C. 187-175). One Simon, designated 
as governor (RV guardian) of the ae (2 Mac 
3* xpoordrys), having had differences with the high- 
riest Onias concerning ‘market-administration’ 
dyopayoulas seems preferable to the common 
reading wapavoulas), took his revenge b est- 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jerus. con- 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. conveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (RV; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jerus. 
to plunder the temple. The devices of Heliodorus, 
the consternation occasioned by his purpose, and 
the reeen by which it was baffled, are narrated 
in 2 3. In4Mac 4!“ the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2. At 2 Mac 4" an A., son of Menestheus, 
appears, sent by Antiochus Epiphanes as envo 
to Egypt on occasion of the ‘enthroning’ (whic 
seems the best interpretation of spwroxAlowa or 


xpwroxdjo, literally the first ‘sitting on,’ or 
formal ‘call to’ the throne) of Ptolem ilometor 
(in B.C. 173). He may not improbably be the 


same A. whois mentioned by Livy (xlii. 6) as having 
headed an embassy sent by Antiochus to Rome. 

8. At 2 Mac 56™*-*% we find an A. sent by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in B.c. 166), with an army of 
22,000 men, to Judiea, under orders to slay all that 
were of for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jerus. under pre- 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘ t multitudes.” He is characterised 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (RV ‘lord of 
pollutions’; jvcdpyny, not occurring elsewhere, 
possibly ‘ruler of the Mysians,’ but probabl 

leader in foul deeds’), while the use of the article 
seems to point to one previously mentioned, and so 
suggests his identity with the ‘governor of Coele- 
Syria’ (in ch. 3° and 4‘: No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity with 
the person not named but described at 1 19 
as ‘chief collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
(Ant. XI. vii. 1) designates him as commandant 
(orparryés) of Samaria (apparently = provincial 
governor, pepddpxns, XII. v. 5), and records his sub- 
sequent fall, in conflict with Judas beeus, as 
does also 1 Mac 3!°13, 

4. At 2 Mac 12? A., ‘son of Genneus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandants who, notwith- 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to countenance such attacks on 
their liberties as the treacherous massacre at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened toavenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patronymic ‘son of 
Gennseus’ distinguishes him from (1) the son of 
Thraseus and (2) the son of Menestheus; and 
the suggestion of Winer (RWB s.v., following 
Luther’s rendering edlen), that T'evvalov might be 
taken as an adjective, ‘ the well-born,’ used ironically 
aap eet of the latter), is highly saipropebie) 
or, as Grimm remarks, the irony would be too 
covert, and Gennsus occurs 
name (Pape, 2@.v.). 

8. When Demetrius 1. Nikator came forward to 
claim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Balas (about B.C. 148), we learn from 1 Mac. 107-8 
that he appointed (xaréorncey) A., who was over 
Cele-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high ee as a supporter of Balas, 
but, after a series of successful manceuvres on the 


where as @ proper 


art of Jonathan with the support of his brother 
Binion, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would seem to 
have been previously governor under Balas, and 
won over by Demetrius ; which is the more prob- 
able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19. 6 and 21. 2) as the otvrpo 
(foster-brother) and confidant of the _ elder 
Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Rome, and may readily have sympathised 
with the claims of the younger, when he came to 
assert them. Jos. (Ant. XIII. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, t.e. one of the Dai or Dahw near the . 
Caspian Sea, and speaks as though he fought 
against Jonathan in the interest of Balas ; but this, 
as Grimm (in loc.) shows, is much less probable. 
The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had two 
brothers, Meleager and Menestheus (xxxi. 21. 2), 1s 
a somewhat slender ground for assuming relation- 
ship to the son of Menestheus (No. 3 above). 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 
APOLLOPHANES (’Arod\o¢dvns, 2 Mac 10°’), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Gazara by Judas 
accabeeus. This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Ekron; probably it should be identified with 
Jazer on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ammonite country (s0 Rawlinson). See 1 Mac 5°. 
H. A. WHITE. 
APOLLOS (‘ArodAds).—An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18%). Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the reading of Cod. D, 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 
paket presents a genuine tradition. e is 
escribed as ‘fervent in spirit’ (see Ro 12"), as 
‘an eloquent man’ (for Aéyos means this rather 
than ‘ learned’), and as ‘mighty in the Scriptures,’ 
t.e. well versed in the Gr. OT. He seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by early 
residence as well as by race, for D records that 
his religious instruction was received é rp rarplé:. 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 54, while 


John ; and he began to speak boldl in 
e.’ The precise character o 


It has been generally held that A.’s 
instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v.™, see 
Is 40°, Mt 3*) was such as any well-educated 
Jew might have gathered from teaching like that 
of the Baptist, based on the Messianic prophecies. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by the 
account of what happened when St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A.'s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who being asked, ‘ Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis- 
tinctive gift of the Holy Spirit. They explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
but willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s banda It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of Ephesus, their 
knowledge of Christian truth fairly represented his. 
But Blass (in loc.) points out that the words uaéyral 
and wicreéoarres useci of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
least of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v.*) to have 
taught dxpSds the things concerning Jesus, al- 
though he knew only of the baptism of John. 
And so Blass sngyests that, possibly from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord’s life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian baptism may be 
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explained by his not having come in the way of 
Christian teachers. Taking this view, the narra- 
ive proseeus naturally : ‘But when Priscilla and 
Aq heard him, they took him onto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God d«pféarepos.’ 
It would seem probable, though the fact is not 
stated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a like case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to go to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to him, according to the Western text, from 
certain Corinthians who were in Ephesus at the 
time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘he helped them 


much which had believed through ; for he 
powerfully confuted the Jews and that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the 


Christ’ (Ac 18”). 
the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
Ephesus, we learn from 1 (see esp. 1!? and 3°) 
that there were divisions among the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul and A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of party leadera.* The 
question at issue may have only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in the founding 
of the Corinthian Church ; but it seems likely that 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. Possibly the 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with St. Paul’s 
rugged style (see 1 Co 2'-?, 2 Co 11°) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (though for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal differences pr arerheg ter the lapse of 
See The teaching of A.’s followers may, ¢.g., 
ve degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
However that reat be, the Corinthian Church was 
azitated by bitter M opposed factions as late as the 
time of Clement of Rome. But it is unlikely that 
there was any personal song Sone between St. 
Paul and A. It has indeed suggested that in 
1 Co 2!, St. Paul has the eloquent A. in his mind, 
and again in 2 Co 3}, where he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters; and it 
is curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Christian society at Corinth in 
2Co 1 But however we explain these passages, 
they do not prove anything like serious estrange- 
ment. In 1 1643, St. Paul, Lepper in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, [ besouyht him much to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all his will to 
come now [or ‘not God’s will that he should 
come now’]; but he will come when he shal] have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when his presence would inflame 
party spirit. The last mention of A. in the NT is 
in Tit 3%. He was then (A.D. 67) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there; and St. Paul urges Titus 
to set him forward on his journey with Zenas,—a 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 
tyne intimacy, does not suggest either any 
ifference of interest or hostility of sentiment. 
Jerome (in loc.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 
It was first suggested by Luther, and the opinion 
ia now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See HEBREWS. 
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xiv. Neander, Planting, bk. iii. sh. vii. Resan, St. Paul, 

. 240, 872 ff. on Acs, pp. 201-8, and in Ezpoe, 
es, vil, KARL: Wricht, i. fx. 8. J. H. BERNARD. 


© Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Oo 46, suggests that the 
names leaders are not Loown to us, and that 
Bt. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of Apollos. 
But, though his note is interesting, we prefer to follow the 
eimpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 
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APOLLYON ('Aro\\dwr ‘ Destroyer’).— The tr. of 
the Heb. name /\"34, the angel of the Abyss in Rev 
9*!, who was king over the destructive locusta. 
In the Talm. tract Shabbath 55* we find reference 


to the angels of destruction (nban ‘sn9D) who accon.- 


plish God a par nose on the wicked. They are six in 
number: Wrath, Indignation, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and Consumption. ver these are 
ae it Abaddon and Maweth (mp Death). See 
eber, System der Pal. Theol. p. 166f. These 
are obviously later Judaic developments of the 
simpler ideas of OT; for the tendency of Judaism 
after the Exile, and esp. during the reel par 
terpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuous and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelology was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, ita ultimate source must be traced to Bab. 
religion (cf. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
pp. 146 f.). Respecting the plague-demons of Bab. 
exorcism and personitications of evil, see Sayoe, 
Hibbert Lect. pp. 306-312; cf. also 327-335. 
Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic ’'Acpodaios , & name which 
occurs in To 3° as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daughter of el. 
This is the Grecised form of the 


was to in 


the Targ. on Ec 19 he is called x25 
“ven ‘king of evil spirite.’ It is not n 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
Asmodseus as the offspring of Tubalcain and his 
sister Notma. Respecting Paul’s use of dAopeurhs 
(mngp of Ex 12%), introduced by him into the 
ee of Nu 16*-, see Heinrici- Meyer on 


Abaddon stands in parallelism with Shedl or the 
underworld (Hades), just as we find in Pr 15"), 
Delitzsch in his comment on this last passage 
endeavours to draw a distinction between Shedl 
and Abaddon, the latter designating the lowest 
depth of Hades; but I see no warrant for this in 
OT, though in later times we know that such a 
distinction was made (Schwally, ibid. p. 166, on 
Lk 16-%, and Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, in Job 31” the same conception prevails 
in the mind of the writer as in the previous OT 
ae to which we have referred. So also in 

3 88", where Abaddon and the ve stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 28% we find the beginnings of 
that personification which in later times was to 
have 80 es - ee ments For in Paty 
passage bot on an eath are personified, 
and words are ascribed to them. Cf. the vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of the devouring Sheé! in Is 
5%, On the use of ji734 in the Wisdom literature 
of OT see art. ABADDON. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

APOSTASY.—The Eng. word does not occur. 
The Gr. drocracia is ised wice ; (1) in defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 21”) that he 
‘taught all the Jews which are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses’ (so AV, RV; Gr. arocraclay dd 
Mwueéws, lit. ‘a. from Moses’); and (2) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (30 AV, RV) which 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
‘Man of Sin’ (2 2°). See Comm. in lo-. and 
art. MAN oF SIN. J. HASTINGS. 
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APPAREL 


APOSTLE.—The proper meaning of drécrodos is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a m a 
like an dyyedos, but also represents the sender. 
Herodotus (i. 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v. 38) 
of Miletus to Sparta. The influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time (¢.g. Demosth. p. 252) to 
mean a naval squadron ; and in later law drécrodos 
were the littere dimissoria by which a case was re- 
ferred to a higher court. In Hel. Greek it returns 
to its other meaning. This is not very distinct in 
1 K 14° (Ahijah dx. oxAnpés to Jeroboam’s wife), the 
only place where it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Is 18?(that sendeth oy 
by the sea). So there seem to have been dwrécrodos 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the temple money, 
and drécro\o sent by the foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jerus. Later on, the patriarch at Tiberias had 
dxécrodko at his disposal (Epiph. Har. 30, p. 129; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8. 14, where Honorius, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad loc.). 

In NT it is found Mt 10? (rd» 82 Sddexa dr.), 
Mk 6” (oi dx.—those sent forth, v.”), Jn 13% (in the 

neral sense), and prance in Luke and Paul. 

nce (He 8!) of our Lord Himself, which is the 
thought of Jn 17}. 

After the ascension the number of the Lord’s 
apostles was not fixed at twelve, except in the 
figurative peneases of Rev 21. Setting aside 
envoys of men (2 Co 8” dx. éxxA\noidy, Ph 2% 
vuay &¢ dx.) and false apostles (2 Co 11%, Rev 2) 
who needed to be tried (contrast é¢relpacas with 
1 Jn 4) Soxiudtere), we have first Matthias, though 
it is best left an open question whether he was 
permanently numbered with the Eleven. Of Paul 
and Barnabas there can be no doubt (e.g. Ac 14% 
ol dw. B. xal II.), and of James the Lord’s brother 
Pat Mla (Gal 1%, 1 Co 15’ and perhaps 9). 
Andronicus and Junias at Rome seem to 
‘notable’ apostles (Ro 16’ éxicnuo: é» rots dw.), and 
possibly Silvanus also was an g Barr On the 
other hand, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
Co (evaryye- 


of 2 Co, Col, Ph, and seep ef 2 Ti 4 
Xworo8), and Apollos (1 4°-° is indecisive) by 
Clement (Ep. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 


the case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
‘seen the Lord’ (Lk 24®, Ac 1® #4, 1 Co 91), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur- 
rection (e.g. also Ac 2%). Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 157) had this qualification ; probabl 
Barnabas, Andronicus, and Junias, who were a 
of the earliest disciples ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is unlikely of Apollos, 
hardly possible of Timothy, who were not apostles. 
We have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica- 
tion was (2 Co 12!) the ‘signs of an apostle,’ which 
consisted partly in all patience, partly in signs and 
wonders and powers, and partly again (e.g. 1 Co 9%) 
in effective work among his own converts. 

These, however, were only qualifications which 
others also held. A direct yall was also needed, 
for (1 Co 12% &6ero 6 Obs, Eph 4% atrds ESwxey) no 
human authority could choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13%) an outward 
commission from the Church was added; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somehow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co 1"") to preach, 
or (2 Co 5”, Eph 6”) to be an ambassador on be- 
half of Christ. He was (Lk 24) to be a witness 
to all nations, and (Mt 28'*) to make disciples of 
them, so that the whole world was his mission 
field. There is no authentic trace (legends in 
Eus. HE iii. 1, and apocryphal works) of any local 


division of the world amongst the apostles, thou 

(Gal 2°) it was settled at the Conference that the 
Three were to go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul’s refusal (Ro 15”) to 
‘build on another man’s foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any er: 
ticular assignment of districts to another apostle. 

It follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co ae to eat and drink and 
live of the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
woman as a wife; but this was all. His life was 
spent in journeyings, in labours, and distresses 
(2 Co 6), standing in the front of danger like 
(1 Co 4°) some doomed Jéestiarius of the amphi- 
theatre. Certain dwelling-place he’ had none. 
The Teaching goes so far as to declare him a false 

rophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 

aul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus ; but they were only centres for his work, 
no settled home for him. Only the unique posi- 
tion of Jerus. seemed to call for a stationary 
apostle in James the Lord’s brother, who, more- 
over, was not one of the Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled down in Asia in 
their old age. 

The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He would (Ac 14”) 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right way, and generally help them with fatherly 
counsel 0 Co 4)* 15) when he saw occasion. There 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration. St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases where the Churches have gone seriously 
wrong. All that he seems to aim at is (1) to u 
hold the authority committed to him ; (2) to chec 
teachings which made the gospel vain, like the 
duty of circumcision, the denial of the resurrec- 
tion, or the need of asceticism; (3) to stop cor- 
porate misconduct which the Churches themselves 
would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 

t harm in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
Bn per into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to im he answers as far as possible on general 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when he can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
own, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in case of special need. 


OR ofan dpbein: Unreack, acts a. Unters i 1. on 00-118 
an ; Harnack, 7% 3. » pp: ’ 

Wolsatoker, 

nisead. A 


. Zeitalter® 684-690; Haupt, Zum Verstdnd- 
tm N.T., 1806. H. M. GwWATKIN. 
APOTHECARY is found Ex 30® * 37, 2 Ch 16%, 
Neh 38, Ec 10', and in every case RV gives per- 
Sumer instead. For the ref. 1s not to the selling of 
drugs, but to the making of perfumes (nzq spice, 
perfume ; nz) to mix spice or manufacture perfume; 
np a perfumer). But in Sir 38° 49! (uupeyds) RV 
retains a., though from 49! it is evident that the 
perfumer is meant. J. HASTINGS. 


APPAIM (osx ‘the nostrils’).—Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2% #1). See GENEALOGY. 


APPAREL.—In early Eng. a. is used of house- 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AV it is confined to clothing. Although 
the word is now practically obsol., RV (following 
older VSS) has introduced it some ten times. In 
1 S 17% a. replaces ‘armour’ of AV, very 
properly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
dress, not his armour. 1 P 3‘ RV ‘the incorrupt- 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit’ is the only in- 
stance of a fig. use cf the word in the Bible. (Cf. 


APPARENTLY 
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Ph 2, Tindale’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man,’ AV and RV ‘ fashion’). Saar haar occurs 
2S 13%, Lk 7%; to which RV adds Ps 93! 
(both fig.). See DREss. J. HASTINGS. 


APPARENTLY, only Nu 12%, and in the old 
sense of ‘ open] » ‘evidently,’ not as now, ‘seem- 
ingly’: ‘With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (RV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches.’ Cf. Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 78— 


Cee ae ee ee 
. HASTINGS. 


APPARITION.—This word does not occur in AV 
except in the Apocr., Wis 17° (Gr. &dadya, RV 
‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 3” (Gr., éxiddvea, RV 
‘apparition, RVm ‘ manifestation), and 5* (Gr. 
éxiddveca, RV ‘vision, RVm ‘ ifestation ’). 
The Revisers have introduced a. at Mt 14%, Mk 6 
as tr. of ¢dvracua (AV ‘spirit’). J. HASTINGS. 


APPEAL.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—There 
is no provision made in the OT for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon- 
sideration by a higher court of a case already tried. 
The distinction made in the Law between the com- 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘great matter’ must be reserved for 
the supreme court, while the lower officers are 
competent to decide a small matter. This dis- 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Pent. (Ex 18-3 (E)), and in Dt 17 LD}. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal p ings of 
which Absalom took advantage, 2 8 15%, also 
points to the antiquity of what is, , aD 
obvious device inevitable in a growing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the vane ad the priest or the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of J” Himself. The law of Dt 19’? is 
more like real appeal, for there a ‘controversy’ 
and ‘ false witness* seem to be presupposed before 
‘the judges make diligent inquisition’; but prob- 
ably the first Froceen ne were rather admini- 
strative than judicial, and it hardly amounts to a 
second hearing of the case on aPhee According 
to 2 Ch 19" Jehoshaphat placed Zebadiah over 
the judges whom he appointed city by city through- 
out Judah ; but it does not follow t he was to 
hear arene from the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
SANHEDRIN. 

Il. IN THE NEw TESTAMENT.—Ac 25, 26, and 
28'®, St. Paul was liable to be tried either by (1) a 
Jewish, or by (2) a Roman court. (1) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 


each gue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
rein ey were not allowed to put any one to 
ea 


he Sanhedrin at Jerusalem ab to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris- 
diction (Ac 9 26"), but not larger legal powers 
(Jn 18"); and the incidents of Ac 7° 224 26! are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con- 
nived. Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the synagogue, 
but nevertheless St. Paul submitted to it five times 
(2 Co 11™, Ac 289). 

(2) He was also liable to be brought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis- 
trict (Ac 18" etc.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
‘before me’ (Ac 25%), it is not clear whether the 
oh aa was that he should be tried (1) by the 

edrin in the presence of Festus, or (2) more 
probably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Poneegbery the pretext that the charge could 
be better sifted there; but if so, why is the 
prironer’s consent necessary (Ac 25°)? In the 


one case St. Paul ‘appeals’ from the Jewish tribunal] 
to the Roman, invoking Cesar himself as supreme 
magistrate, because Festus was about to surrender 
him to the Jewish authorities (see Ac 254). In 
the other case he ‘ appeals’ from Festus the delegate 
(procurator) to the egal poverier of the province, 
viz. Cesar himself. It is her not clear whether 
the alternative in Ac 25+” was that St. Paul 
should be released at once (Ac 26” 287%), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of his ‘ appeal,’ 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources (¢.g. 
Suetonius, Galba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman citizen could not insist on being sent on to 
thesupreme court from thatof a provincial governor, 
who had the power of life and death (jus giadis) ; 
but only it was at his pew that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was not uncommon for 
the governor in such a case to write to the emperor 
for instructions. The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with either the 10 a 
populum, or the appeal to the tribunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman Heater (See 
Mommaen, Rémisches Staatsrecht*, ii. 258, 931.) 
W. O. Burrows. 
APPEASE.—To a. in ita mod. use is to pro- 
pitiate an person. In this sense is Gn 32” 
I will a. him with the present’ ; 1 Mac 13” 
‘Simon was a‘ toward them’ (RV ‘reconciled unto 
them’); and Is 57° RV ‘shall I be a‘ for these 
things?’ Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quieten (which is the orig. meanin 


4) 
ad pacem, to ‘ brin pene eee ‘when the 
town-clerk had at ( ‘quieted’) the people’ ; 
Pr 15% ‘But he that is slow to anger a“ strife’; 
Est 2! ‘ when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was a‘’ 
(RV ‘ pacified’); Sir 43% ‘he a® the cag 
‘hath stilled ’); 2 Mac 4%! ‘Then came the king in 
all haste to a. matters’ (RV ‘settle matters’). 

J. HASTINGS. 
APPERTAIN.—To ‘a. to’ is (1) to belong to, of 
actual possession: Nu 16” ‘all the men that 
a* unto Korah’ (mp? We OT 9) 5 Lv 6 ‘give it 
unto him to whom it a’; Neh 2° ‘the pre 
which a to the house.’ (2) To belong to, of right 
or persee : To 6% ‘the right of inheritance doth 
rather a. to thee than to any other’; 2 Ch 26% 
‘It a® not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense’ 
(1611 ed. ‘pertaineth not,’ so RV, Heb. ay-#>); Bar 
26 ‘To the Lord our God a righteousness’ (RV 
‘belongeth’); 1 Es 8*, 1 Mac 10% @, 2 Mac 15*. 
(3) To be ap ropriate: Jer 10’ ‘Who would not 
ear thee, Kin of nations? for to thee doth 
it a.’ (moe! 9); 1 Es 19 ‘they roasted the Passover 
wit. ai oa (so RV; oS ws aebie as ed 
ing. . Lv 5! ose ‘according to the ordin- 
radia See PERTAIN, PURTENANCE. 
J. HASTINGS. 
APPHIA.—A Christian lady of Colosse, a 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
probably his wife. Her memory is hono in 
the Greek Church on Nov. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colosss with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus in the reign of Nero; 
but the authority for this fact is unknown. The 
name is Phrygian, being frequent in Phrygian 
Inscriptions under the varying forms ’Ard¢la, ’A¢d¢la, 
’"Ardias. In Philem. (v.*) the best attested readin 
is Pains eae "Addl, "Audla, "Aria are also found, 
and the Latin VSS vary between Apphiz, Apphiadi, 
Appice. In the latter case it was probably assimi- 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 372; 
Men:eon, November, pp. 143-147). LOCK. 


APPHUS (’Ax¢ots, Zagdots A, Zargotse V, Apphus 


(Vulg.), COA ass (Syr.), 1 Mac 2 "Agpois (Jos. 
Ant. XII. vi. 1)), the surname of Jonathan the Mae. 
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cabee. The name is usually thought to mean 
‘ Dissembler’ (#50); and some suppose that it was 


iven to Jonathan for his stratagem against the 
Fribe of the Jambri, who had killed his brother 
John (1 Mac 9-4“), H. A. WHITE. 


APPIUS, MARKET OF (‘Arwlov dépor, AV Appis 
Forum, Ac 28"), was one of the two points on St. 
Paul’s journey to Rome at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital. It was 
situated 43 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway, which formed the main route 
tor intercourse with Greece and the East. As 
a station where travellers halted and 
horses, it naturally became a seat of trafiic 
and local jurisdiction. It moreover, the 
aorthern terminus of a canal (fossa) which was 
ca:Tied al ide of the road, and was used, as we 
Te from ger (v. 233), for ea 
chie night, of passen in ta tow 
Siilen ne oa has (Sat. T's) premervee &@ Vivi 
picture of the place, with its boa en, innkee 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, an quarrelling 
amidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshes. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


APPLE (m2 tappuah).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by the tappuah are that it should be a fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 2°): ‘As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight.’ It should be of size sufficient 
to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 8°): ‘I raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.’ It had a sweet fruit (Ca 2°): ‘and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
gp smell] (Ca 7*): ‘and the smell of thy nose 

ike apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was languid (Ca 2°): ‘Stay me with 
sisi comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
of love. 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
It is a fruit tree which often attains a large size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 

cial favourite of the people of Palestine and 
yria. It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apple is far inferior to that of Europe, and especi- 
ally t. that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, and in a few places fine 
varieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless such an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
spples of Syria and Palestine are sweet. To 
uro and American palates they seem insipid. 
But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized. Itis 7 oe when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just to smell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an apple; and if he objects, they urge 
their case with the ples that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing better than to get an apple to smell. It 
is an everyday sight to see an apple put over the 
mouth of the small earthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabic adrtg) to give a slight aroma of 
apple to the water. The first thing with which 
the capricious appetite of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his fingers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. very favourite preserve 
is also made of the apple. 

It will be seen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the ta h. Add to 
this that the Arabic name ?i/Gh 1s identical, and 
noway ambiguous aa to its signification, and the 
evicence is complete. There is no other fruit 


APPOINT 


which at all realises all these cunditions. The 
quince has a sour, acerb taste, never sweet. The 
citron was probably introduced later than OT 
times; it has a fruit with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very elaborate process of preserving 
with sugar. The pulp is never eaten in any form. 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Middle A Its name, 
burdekan, is a corruption of the bic name for 
Portugal, bartughal. It was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The epriont is not a fruit Wier 
any special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
of the identity of tappuah with tiffah, the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Jefah for Beth- 
ta h (Jos 15"). 
he ‘ pictures of silver’ (Pr 25") in which apples 
of gold are said to be p , may have been 
silver baskets for fruit. The Oriental silveramiths 
excel in the manufacture of such ware. 
G. E. Post. 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. ‘child [fiern, dim. of 
wx man) of the eye’; sometimes n3 ‘daughter of 
the eye.” Ps 17°, in combination, yng pienp ‘as 
child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, 28, 233 ‘the 
opening, door, of the ere ’) is the ‘eyeball,’ or globe 
of the eye, especially the pupil or centre, the organ 
of vision; composed of eroee ney delicate and 
sensitive structures, carefully shielded from external 
injury. It is enclosed in the bony orbit, supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
papa above by the eyebrows, and in front by 

e eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instinc- 
tively in presence of danger. The surface is kept 
contin st by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. Hence its preciousness makes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s unceasing and tender care for His 
people, as in Dt 32”, Ps 178, Zec 2°. In Pr 7? the 
same figure represents the preciousness of 
divine law; and in La 2 continuous weepi g is 
enjoined because of the terrible calamities that 
had befallen the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

8. T. GWILLIAM. 

APPOINT.—In earlier Eng. this word had a con- 
siderable range of meaning, and there are many 
examples in AV of obsol. or archaic uses. To a. is 


literally ‘to bring to a point,’ te. fix or settle. 
1. If the point in passtion ta between two or more 
persons, then it means to agree, as Jg 20" ‘ Now 


between the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait.’ Cf. Job 2" ‘Job’s three 
friends. . . had made an appointment together « 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 
2. If it is one’s own mind that is to be brought to 
@ point or settled, then a. means to resolve, as 
2 8 17* ‘The Lord had a®@ (RV ‘ordained’) to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel.’ 3. If it 
is other persons or things, then a. means (a) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 8® ‘ He a“ (RV ‘ marked 
out’) the foundations of the earth.’ (5) To pre- 
scribe or decree, as Gn 30% ‘A. me thy wages, and 
I will give it’; 28 15% ‘ Thy servante are ready to 
do whatsoever a lord the king shall a.’ 
‘choose’); 2 Es 37 ‘thou a death in (RV ‘ for’) 
him’; Is 30° RV ‘every stroke of the a“ staff’ 
(Heb. 71M ayo ‘ staff of foundation,’ AV ‘grounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’); 1 Co 4® ‘a (RV ‘doomed’) to 
death’; 1 Th 8 ‘God hath not a™ ns to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apart, as Job 7* ‘ wearisome nights are 
a®@ to me’; Ac 1” ‘they a“ (RV ‘put forward’) 
two, Joseph. ..and Matthias.’ ence (d) to 
assign to some purpose or position, as Lk 10! ‘ the 
Lord a® other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘out’ in Gn 24 *the woman whom the 
Lord hath a out (RV ‘a%’) for my master’s son’ ; 
Jos 207 ‘A. out son 708 (RV ‘aasign you’) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (e) in Jg 18 a. means to 
furnish or eguip : ‘six hundred men a®@ (RV ‘ girt’) 


there was an a si 


APPREHEND 


with weapons of war.’ With which cf. Shaks. 7%. 
And, rv. ii. 16— 


‘You may be armed and appointed well’; 


and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 17° ‘ Apoynt thy selfe and 
serve me.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of ‘making prisoner,’ Ac 12+, 
2 Co 11"; but RV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
(widfw) uniform. See Jn 7 *@ “@ 8” 10” 11% 
21% 3 Ac 37, Rev 18. In Ph 3% ¥ a. is found 
in the nearly obeol. sense of ‘laying hold of,’ and 
is used fig., ‘If that I may a. that for which 
also I am a of (RV ‘was a“ by’) Christ Jesus’ 
(Amer. RV ‘laid hold on’). To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, RV adds Jn 15 ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness a@ 
it not’ (AV ‘com ended,” RVm ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref. to Jn 12% ‘that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Gr. verb cara\apSdow is the same) ; 
and Eph. 3 ‘that ye... may be strong to a.’ 
(same Gr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over chan 
COMPREHEND, 


APPROYE.—This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of ‘to think well of’; examples 
are hie i La Ae Are other passages awe 
see it only a m an 
froantwo siden: We mix a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested us, or if it is rated 


(RVm ‘provest the things that 

1438, 1 Co 11" 16%, 2 Co 10% 13’, 2 Ti 2, and in RV 
Ro 14”, 1 Th 24, Ja 1"3.* And (2) to demonstrate 
or a. palags t ariairee : ee ‘a man a of God 
am ‘unto you’) by miracles’ (dwodedey- 
ives de tele ‘a rons word=clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others; it ex- 
presses clearness, and suggests certainty.’—Page 
and Rid es Acts, p. 18); 2 Co 6 ‘in all things 
a'ts o ves as the ministers of God’ (curslornu, 
RV ‘commending’); 7" ‘Ye have a“ yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ (cuvricrnu, RV as AV). 
Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘ We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APRON Sti Gn 37; cipuxleOor (semicinctium) 
Ac 19"*).—The OT instance is sufficiently explain 
by the context. That of Ac 19 was a wrapper of 
coloured cotton, in shape and size resem a 
bath-towel, worn by ermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sags haba etc., as a loin-cloth ; worn 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsmen 
generally, as a protection to their clothes from 
ust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear ana. when making tent-cloth. The labori- 
ousness of his life at Ephesus for the support of 
himself and others is referred to in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20”). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19%) because they were 
nant and portable, and of the same shape for all. 
The incident referred to is in intimate agreement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 
* Craik (Bngliah of Shakespeare, p. 14 ts out that a. in 
cae: “4 “ Oe shake He quotes 


the of or test is very frequent in 
Two Gent. @ Verona, ¥. iv. 48 


‘O, ‘tis the curse of love, and still a ved, 

Whaa waren cannos lore where thoyre beloved.* 
And he says: ‘When Don Pedro in Much Ado about Nothi 
(1. 1. 304) describes Benedick as ‘of approved valour,” the 
words cannot be understood vere ony noe what 


e 
: 


> says Moule. See 
ii i HASTINGS. lated 


also | with 
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eieneuns excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
the lips of one fallen insensible after the Moslem 

igious dance (ettr), or when torches are frantic- 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
underlying thought is that healing power being 
from above must prefer consecrated channe 

G. M. MACKIE. 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘fitted,’ which 
has been taken up by the compound ‘adapted.’ 
This, however, is the meaning of apt in the Bible: 


2 K 24" ‘all of them strong and a. for war’ *vy,) 
1 Ch 7®; ‘a. to teach’ (&:dacrexds), 1 Ti 3*, 2 Ti 2%, 
J. HASTINGS. 


AQUILA (’Axcvhas, ‘an eagle’).—The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 18%, 
where be is described as ‘a certain Jew...a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke here fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian ase 
at Rome, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Cic. ad Fam. x. 
83; Suet. Jul. Ces. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of thenames; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontus, 
we know that the A. who in the 2nd cent. trans- 


- ee Ae 1P 1} cage * a7 
coun com e ong wi 
Priocilla or Prisca his wife (see a. A. 


had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to flee 
rides to a decree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, ex 

the Jews (Suet. Claud. 25 rede Mes udseos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the » see 
Neander, Pflansung, I. p. note 2; htfoot on 


’ | Philippians, p. 16, note 1; Plumptre, Bid’. Studies, 
i remain 


P. 419). That the decree, however, did not 

ong in force, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly ards (Ac 28"), and 
by A.’sown return (Ro 16’). From Rome A. sought 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the a @ 
Paul on his second missionary journey. It has 
been debated whether A. had embraced Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con- 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is , that if he had been a Christian at the 
time of Ac 18’, he would have been described by 
the common name of yaGnrijs or disciple ; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
babe the fact would hardly have remained un- 
recorded, and er, community of occu 
tion rather than community of belief is specially 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is im 
siblo to decide the question with certainty ; Mat 
the ready welcome which A. evidently accorded to 
one whom the bulk of his fellow-eountrymen viewed 
such disfavour as Paul, inclines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. so, he and his 
wife may be ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome; and it 
particulars regarding, the state of that Church te 
partic ing the state of that Church to 
which he afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro 1° 
167%), After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to carry on the work, ayes 
those coming under their influence being Apollos 
(Ac 18%), They were evidently atill at E heeds 
when 1 Co was written; and their house come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place ot one of those 


ng | little groups of believers into which, without an 


definite organisation, the Church was then divid 
(1 Co 16%; cf. Ro 16% 1%), From Ephesus Aquila 
and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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account of some great danger they had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s greeting 
proving, further, the general esteem in which they 
were held (Ro 164). Eight years later we find 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 4%). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difiiculty, 
but, apart from—the fact that an itinerant life 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla should again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent by St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See Lightfoot, Phwippians, 
p- 176; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. xxvii 


and p. 418 ff.). 

After 2 Ti 4% A. is not again mentioned in 
Scripture, and the evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. MILLIGAN. 


AQUILA’S YERSION.—See GREEK VERSIONS. 


AR (2 Dt 2°, stare vy ity, or ayxiomy Nu 21%, 
Is 15"), on the south bank of the river Arnon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 2115 22% ‘ the city of Moab’= 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 23, Jer 48%“), It is also almost certainly 
referred to in Dt 2% as ‘the city that is by the 
river, AV, or rather, ‘in the ane ft RV (Heb. 
bm, LXX ¢dpayé). The ruins of Rabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther S., and 
represent a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an earthquake in B.C. 342. 


Lrrgkators.—Driver, Deut. p 86 (on 2” and p. 45 (on 2%); 
Dillmann on Nu 2115; Delitgsch on Is 151; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, {. 820 ff.; Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 111; and 
further under Arxon, KerioTH, RaBBag. 
J. MACPHERSON. 

ARA (u7%).—A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7*). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ARAB (233% ‘ambush’ (?)), Jos 15%.—A sar Ae 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin Er Rabtyah near Démeh. SWPP vol. iii. 


sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 
ARABAH (n3w7).—This word occurs only once 
in the AV (Jos 181%) in the description of the border 


of the lot of Benjamin; but in RV it has a more 
extended meaning, and is appiee to at least a 
portion of the great valley (Wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin. 4. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad ares of alluvial land stretching 
from the N. shore of the Dead Sea along the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distance of about 50 miles, 
and bounded on the W. by the broken line of steep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jéseleh south- 
wards to the heights of Kuruntd! and the shore of the 
Dead Sea itself. The surface is com of suc- 
cessive terraces of us marl and loam, risin 
by steps from the river’s edge to a height of 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were receding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities are now 
that the plain we are considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modern city in the time of our Lord. The 
climate is tropical and the soil rich; and bein 
abundantl sapped with water from the Wady e 
‘Aujah, the Kelt, and the MAkuk, with natural 
fountains such as the ‘Ain es Sult4n and ‘Ain Dak, 
it may well have deserved the title bestowed upon 


ARABAH 


it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13%), Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable village of Er-Riha, probably 
the ancient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, melons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious spring of Es Sult4n breaks 
out near the base of the limestone escarpment of 
Kuruntfl, and its waters are caught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 


January 1884, was 71° Fahr., but that of the spring 
iteelf is doubtless higher. The locality is rich in 
natural history objects ially birds, of which 


es 
Tristram records the bulbul (lzos zanthopygius), 
the popping cnrueh (Crateropus chalybeus), the 
Indian blue kingfisher (Alcyon sm is), the sun- 
bird (Cinnyris osea), Tristram’s grakle (Amydrus 
tristrams), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 
and commoner species. 

2. In the latter sense the Wady el-Arabah corre- 
sponds to the ‘ Wilderness of Zin’ in part (Nu 
34°), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 

Its limits are stated above; and from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Ghér the distance is about 
105 miles. At its S. end the Wady el-Arabah rises 

ually from the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, 

ed by a grove of palms, for a distance of 50 miles, 
and with an average breadth of 5 miles; and at this 
point, neany opposite Mount Hor, it attains ita 
summit level of (approximately) 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, or 2015 ft. above that of the Dead 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
escarpment of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
through by deep ravines which descend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desert; except along these 
ravines, the valley is almost destitute of herbage. 
On the W. side the Arabah is bounded by terraced 
cliffs of cretaceous limestone, along which the great 
waterless plateau of the Badiet et-Tih (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 217, Nu 12") terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is gene oe of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast débdcles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spread 
fan-like over the sides of the valley at the entrance 
tothe ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the footprints of gazelles, and, to a 


smaller degree, of hyenas and leo ; and at 
intervals water can be had at springs or wells, of 
which the best known are the ‘Ain el-Ghudyfn and 


the ‘Ayun Ghurundel at the entrance to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the watershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it gins to descend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Ghor) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
mniles, and follows the course of the principal stream, 
El-Jeib, which receives numerous branches from the 
Edomite mountains on the E. and the Badiet-et 
Tih on the W. These streams are fed by thunder- 
storms in the winter months; but the Jeib is prob- 
ably perennial; and along its banks, from the ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palms, tamarisks, willows, and reeds line the course 
of the stream. At this spot, which is 24 miles from 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead ), are 
to be found those remarkable lacustrine terraces of 
marl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera Melanopsis and Melania, which 
attest the extent to which the waters of the 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 


* The height of the watershed above the sea-level was deter- 
mined by Major Kitchener and Mr. Armstrong in 1888 to be 660 
ft., and by M. Vignes in 1880 to be 240 métres, or 787 ft., mean 
728 ft. ; or 2015 ft. above the surface of the Dead Sea. 
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terraces of mar! are to be found at intervals as the 


traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghér; | geogra 


and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of cliffs formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the shore, and seems to be re- 
ferred to in Jos 15? as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim.’ 

Geology.—The Jordan-Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the crust, which may be 
traced at intervals from the G. of Akabah to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of Hernion. This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite ment, and its effect is to 
cause the formations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. Thus 
the cretaceous estone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the crest of 
the Edomite ment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an elevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to ite very floor at 
Er-Rishy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the vall throughout ite whole length, breaking 
off in cliffs of nearly horizontal strata. © more 
ancient rocks which lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Edomite ment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el-Arabah.* These 
eonsist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic schists, seamed by ay es of basalt, diorite 
and porphyry ; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pe yellow beds of cretaceous limestone reach- 
ing to the summit of the escarpment. The richness 
of the colouring of the cretaceous sandstones, vary- 
ing from orange through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particular] 
as it is displayed amongst the ruined temples an 
tombs of the aa Petra.t 

Historical.—The h hoe Mea Arabah appears to have 

e Israelites : first on their 


when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
rheeceps Pa ely tag ay ow them to pass 
through his land (Nu 207, Dt 2 ON uragen babar 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was tat 
cable till they reached the stony of the Wady 
el Ithem, which enters the Ara 4 miles N. of 


ravine ander the si red an almost vertical] sun, 
is not surprising t 
the peo le was mu 
way (Nu 21‘). In later times 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (Ezion - geber) 
now constitute an out for the . Govern- 
ment, beyond which ite authority does not ex- 
tend; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs. 

zu. — Burckhardt, Travels tn Syria and the Holy 
en Ortent, 1838; Hull, Mount 

me, 1889; “The Physical Geol. 

. of Arabia Petrea,' etc., in Mem. PEF, 1886; Lartet, 
Voyage & Eaploration de la Mer Morte, t. 8me, 1880; Robinson, 
BEP, 1885; 8 , Sinat and Pal.§, 1860; Blankenkorn, ‘Ent- 
etehung u. Gesch. des Todten Meeres,’ in ZDPV, 1896. 

Dean Stanley concurs with the view expressed 
above, that it was through the Wady el Ithem (W. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edom Gee»: 5), 
ULL. 


Pi ey sore rchad fbb py omelet pene 
Stanley speaks ese colours as ‘ gorgeous, '— pass 
tuto crimeos: streaked — purple, yellow, and blue like a 


Persian carpet. Sinai, . 

{ The head waters of the G, of Akabah are by an 
extensive grove of the date palm (Phania dactyli/era er 
with some specimens of the rarer doum palm (Z; 
which is found in Upper Egypt 


Atbara. These trees are  aheg 
of Akabeh was ‘ Elath,’ means a ‘grove of trees’ (Dt 28). 


and on 


fos), | of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is 


ARABIA (37, ’Apafia), the name given by the Gr 
hers to the whole of the vast i 
which lies between the mainlands of ia and 
Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under BIAN ; 
this article will contain a brief account of the 
papualet Paraia and of the references to it in the 

sacred ks. 


i. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY.—The shape of A. 
was com by Pliny to that of Italy, but the 
breadth of the former is ter in comparison with 
ita length ; the length of the W. coast-line is about 
1800 miles, while ita breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Sea to the Pers. Gulf. The Sin. 

i which divides the Red Sea at ita N. end 
into the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boun on the W., S., 
and E. sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
i i line from the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
to that of the Pers. Gulf; but this would cut the 
8. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N. of 29° suddenly alters into the broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. It seems 
beet, therefore (with the most recent authorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. er vt 
ris hay f ita ne N mp d "7 ia, 
greater part o course the N. boun ; Syria, 
which separates it from the Maditerranean, 
forming, between about late. 82-36°, ita E. 


nee poor. 
or an incalculable period the sea has been re- 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 métres yearly. Hence the insula is, =P 
on the W. and 5S. sides, fri with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs Tihamah ; yet on parts of the 
E. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greatly en navi- 
gation. Between these and shore in man 
oes & narrow passage allows only ships of small 
urden to pass. The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Aka where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute inv tion (see 
Valter, ‘Die Korall-riffen der Sinait. Halbinsel,’ 
Abhandl. d. Séchs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of which, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of 7 importance : 
Yanbo, po aM of Medina; Jiddah, the port of 
Mecca; Hodaida, the port of San‘a, on the W. 
coast; Aden on the S.; Mascat on the E. O 
these, Aden posters is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27®, called Athene by 
Pliny, and Eudaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Fgh ed while Yanbo may be the ‘laufla of 
Ptolemy. The rest were not known to the ancien 
whose ports have for the most pe ager 
with the advancing coast-line. Of these, the chief 
rt of the incense country, Moecha according to 
he Periplus, Abissa Polis according to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek two 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of Takha. Others that played an operas part 
in ancient times, Leuke Kome, Charmotas or 
es Okelis, Muza, and Canneh (Ezk /.c.), 
ocated with more or less certainty by 


i an 
striking peninsulas, 

and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Ras Mesandum into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
in broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W. of which lies the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the 8. side, the most important of the islands | Y 


which lie off Arabia. 


ra rt, te tite ins Ppt 
oes constitution a 
ee iain Plutonic rocks with 


wave old basalts, whereupon are sandstones (continuous 
those of Petra, and pro PoeAmeseiegll, limestones 
epgendr moe Pah a ddl e sandstones. Newer rocks are 
vel oien tanec poy saines te yy ey in 
of e t 
wile ‘wore found ‘int instruments (an thove of Abbevile) by 
Mr. Doughty at Man, 1876; and t flood soll, blook 
loams or clays in the valleys and low grounds.’ 


The land won from the sea constitutes the low- 
lands (called by the Arabs Tihamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which succeeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, with a greatest 
breadth of 150 miles, and a greatest length of 400 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate description has been given by W. H. 
Blunt (in Lady Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Ned, vol. ii. 
app. i.). Far greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert (Ahkaf) which cuts off Central A. from the E. 
and S.E. provinces. The sand of these wastes has 
peculiar properties, which, according to Blunt, render 
them as different from other deserts as a glacier is 
from —— i ytd zoe S. of the former rabehes 
rises the Je ja, a red granite range, stretchi 
E. by N. and W. by 8. for some 100 miles, with 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 5600 ft. (Blunt, é.c.). To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the oS on the 
W. and E. sides; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (S. of the Gulf of 
Akabah), while 9000 ft. is the height of some 
portions of the Jebel Akhdar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E. (according to the 
latest researches of Mr. Theodore Bent, 

Rev. Dec. 1895). To the same height, according 
W. B. Harris (A Journey through Yemen, 1894), 
do the passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
S. rise in places; and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
in the 8.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the E. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), ite eleva- 
tion is not above 3000 ft. 

Between the mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies El-Hisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built platform mountains, which rise to 2000 ft. 
above the plain; the heads may be 6000 ft. 
above sea-level.’ Between lat. and 20° vast 
tracts form what are called harrahs, beds of 
basalt, where the sandstone is covered with lava. 
The most northerly of these volcanic platforms, 
called“Uwayrid, stretches for 100 miles in length, its 
ee athe being about 120 miles from the Red 

: t 


is thickly strewn with the craters of | 1 


extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can be seen at once. The highest 
cf these re called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip- 
tions of it to Doughty and Glaser. 
Of the rivers of A. none are navigable; few are 
nnial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 


ave been marked in South A. by the travellers | has been 


Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis- 
appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, great receptacles for the water brought 
down by the mountains, of which the surface for 
large portions of the year is dry, but where water can 
be pot by digging. Such in North A. is the Wad 

Birhan, which bisects the country in a line parall 

with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady el- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Rummah, N. and S. of 
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the Hijaz, and issues A the 
( . 51°), on the 8S. coast, there issues the Wady 
of ut, once probably an arm of the sea, 
which in its course of 100 miles receives a series of 
wadys that drain the mountains behind it; while 
the mountains of Yemen fe 


The classical writers Ey aa taoed cor the palit and 
A. Deserta. division was based on the tical oa 
of A. in the cent. a.D., the 


ersia. In the native di as 
Alt. Geog. Arad. p. 9) has ted out, have been confused. 
Seccedine toe tion which he quotes, Mohammed, standing 


a 
: 
F 
F 
; 


huge crescent, having the sea in front, and 
South A. for its background’; while the travellers Wellsted and 
Seat give the name a very limited application. 

ii. CLIMATE, FLORA, AND FAUNA.—The fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in antiquity; and the few modern 
travellers who have clim the mountains which 
tower above the S. coast, and have reached the table- 
lands beyond, — with enthusiasm of the wealth 

e 


high degree of skill displayed 
co : 
the peninsula, however, is capable of suppo 


Joining themselves to these are larger and scarcely 
ess regions, occupied by Erssinioae moun- 
tains accessible only to the goat; by 


sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardieat 
aire and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with semi-tro i vegetation’ (Tweedie, The 


Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s Mittheiw 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this cen 
steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
between the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. tivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of verte extent, enliven the 
stony plain, and to the valleys which intersect the 
rel lateau, ‘some b , some Narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep and sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti- 
ficially cut out of the limestone mountain’ (Pal- 
grave). In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cereals, but fruits snch as the plum, the 
egranate, the fig, the great citron, sour and sweet 
emons, are cultivated. The palm, which has been 
compared to the camel for its small need of water. 
is widely spread, and ita dates form the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahkaf, 
is quite destitute of vegetation; this has been 
ho in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
Joughty assures us that the harrahs form better 
KMedawin country than the sandstone. 

Tho flora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser (Von Hodaida nach San‘a) states 
that he has himself collected out of South A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ ascer- 
tained the existence of the ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hyzena, the hare, the jerboa, the 
white antelope, and the gazelle; and of the ibex 
and the marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, yar accounts, the horned vi 
and the cobra, ides the harmless grey snake; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous... yet in the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ 
the most characteristic of A. is undoubtedly 
the camel, the ability of which to go without 
water ‘twenty-five days in winter and five in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in the desert; the ‘observations on 
the camel’ in Baron Nolde’s Reise nach Inner- 
arabien, 1895, ch. vii., form the latest contribution 


to our knowledge of this creature, with which the | inco 


early Arabian ta are fond of parading their 

uaintance. No less elaborate are their descrip- 
tions of the Arabian horse, seen at ita best in the 
highlands of Nejd, of which special studies have 
been made by ag English travellers, and most 
recently by the English officer, Major-General 
Tweedie, who would seem to have proved that the 
home of this animal is elsewhere. The ass is to be 
seen at his best in the province of Hasa, to the 
N.W. of the Pers. Gulf. 

iii, HisTORY AND ETHNOLOGY.—Of the histo: 
of A. during the period covered OT, little 
known, since the records begin much later. Some 
notices, however, have been collected by Assyri- 
ologists from the cuneiform inscriptions of cam- 

i in which the ‘ Arabs’ were concerned. 

Shalmaneser II. met in battle a confederation 
in which was ‘Gindibu the Arab’ with 1000 camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pileser U1. makes an 

ition into A., and in the latter half of it we 

Aasyr. influence extending over the N.W. and 
E. of the peninsula; and in the following century 


many tribes which can be identified with more or less | simultaneo 


ohana f as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defea by Esar on at Bazu (Buz). From 
these inscriptions, interesting as they are, we 
learn, however, little more than the names of 


states and occasionally of many of which 
offer Arab. etymologies. The peninsula might 
seem to have been occupied by a number of inde- 


pendent tribes, subordinate to no central authority, 
—a state of things to which the difficulty of com- 
munication has very frequently reduced it. Nor 
is much more light to be obtained from the 
classical authors, who till the beginning of the 3rd 
cent. B.C. had only vague ideas about the penin- 
sula. Great collections of inscriptions have, how- 
ever, —— made both in a = ay soley Saag 
pean scholars, esp. Arnaud, vy, au A8eF ; 
and although ate of the most remarkable of 
these still await publication, the Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and lemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition circulated among the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than formerly, and something 


Of animals | dialect, 
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has veen learnt about their lines of kings, the 
extent of their territory, and their wars and 
alliances. To the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden belongs the merit of having first called 
attention to the existence of the ruined cities in 
South A., whence the most important of these docu- 
ments have been brought. Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Mineans (the o:nyo of the Heb. records) and 
Sabeans, whose dialects differed in certain par- 
ticulars, while both had more in common with 
Heb. than with Arabic. A third monarchy, of 
which the indigenous name was Lihyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its language in North 
A., but far leas distinct in their nature than those 
of the former two. 

The chief towns of the Minwans were mage terre and Yatil, 
all of them in South A. ; yet the presence of inscriptions 
at El-’Ula in North A. would seem to show that their 
and some scholars 
make the Minzan empire a ce Wale D2 Male oe 
anette are adduced by Glaser and Hommel which make it prob: 
able that the latter State was one of several that sprang 

Of these arguments, 
besides the greater antiquity of Minwan character 
be noticed the fact that most of the names 


Sabean inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Minwans are not mentioned in the Assyr. tions, and must 
therefore have been powerful at an epoch prior to the inter. 
vention of the Assyrians in the affairs of A. ; that whereas Saba 
the Minzans are 


wer 


tance with the Minzans shown by Gr. 
of pedcmarey Ch rie re is 
e hoary an assign em ; to which 

the e cal writers are 


east generations 
p. 37); and the statement in Jg 1018 (ct. 2 Ch 20%), that 
srae before they had kings had been saved oe Minwsans 
implies that po farnorth. Like other Orienta) 
sere is probable that the power of Main varied greatly 
with the capacity of rulers; for, while from the 
Inscr. Halévy 504 it Mi 

tse gprel pide, Sra of Jauf 
notice as of great rical interest the Inscr. Halévy 
tells us of their successful resistance of an invasion of 


of the 

dam, the of which was oecarces the Arab ohroni- 

clers as the use of the Gecting of the Sabesan 

empire (Sheba, Saba). The Sabean empire without doubt, 
m Kataban, t (with 


to 
ut about a.p. 45; state 
ite Ate cape) was ruined at some time in the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
tion of extraordinary in 


= set the k uoted, we | how th 

- 11 ewor q we learn how the p 
4 Himyar was defeated by the of Saba in spite of the 

with Ha 

When the inscriptions, the 
Himyar (the Homeritew of the classical authors) come into 
prominence ; and at the commencement of our era the south of 
A. was shared Lb Ray mo: of Himyar, Hadramaut, and 
Saba with Raidan. Aided b e Sassanians, the 
presently became all-powerful in South A. ; in the middle of the 
4th cent. the monument of Adulis tells us that the 
power had been overth became rulers 
of Yemen; in 878 the head against the 
Abyssinians, and indeed confined them to the Tihamah, but in 
625 the Abyssinians, with the countenance of the ingen 
empire, in a victorious campaign killed the king of the ; 


The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very different from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name b, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sabseans and Mineans are people of fixed 


ive evidence, says M. Halévy, ‘d’une haute per- 
ection d’organization civile, et de l’existence d’un 
code pénal chez les Sabéens.’ Their inscriptions 
are, many of them, specimens of the most finished 
tA sleny pe i and show signs of the cultivation of 
other fine ; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
rich, and of procigwns variety. The temples of 
both the chief races were built east of the towns, 
which would point to the worship of the sun; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Minezeans ; neither do the Minzan documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chief Sabean deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), who in Minwan texts appears in 
the two forms of |p-~w and j3°y, which, in the opinion 
of D. H. Miller, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, Wadd and Nikrah, interpreted 
by the same writer as ‘Love’ and ‘Hate,’ also 
occupy an important place in the Minzan Pantheon. 
Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 
kind can ne have existed in South A. and the 
cases; the life of the dwellers in the ‘ black tents,’ 
as described by Burckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to be found in the latter (‘dribah); while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
(muta‘arribah). Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country ; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity making A. the home of the whoie 
Semitic race; and the emigrations of the Shammar 
and Anezah clans northwards in search of richer 
pasturage than the A® deserts afford, emigrations 
which have taken place within the last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement is prehistoric, 
all brought about by the same causes, though not 
all following the same direction. The fact that the 
names by which they call their towns and villages, 
as well as the natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 


another home, is, as Gen. Tweedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory which makes the 
Arabs autocthonous. 


This autocthony naturally does not exclude the 
nce of a certain number of colonists. Four 
reek colonies are mentioned by Pliny, a ae 
Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of which the first 
only seems capable of identification ; Glaser (Skizze, 
ii. 154) tries to find it on the coast of Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. B.c. The name Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 27 in a context which pointe to 
A., is possibly to be interpreted of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(iii. 43), thata tribe on the W. coast of A. culti- 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Boootia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these ey Glaser (é.c. 
155). Jewish colonies also exis in A. long 
ore the time of the Prophet Mohammed ; in the 
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bet er tony gag Deighton rt cared cree 
e human 


rfl ciy nee ahah fuslinlahandbingr, lteer ? in ie 
fami] e follo passages: Gn children Cush 
19m 8 (children ot ren of Eber), 25) 


em), 10%-380 (child 

(children of Abraham and Keturah), 25!%18 (Ishmaelites). 
eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr ed 

places in Yemen and t mentioned by ‘ Moses’ in these 
r must himself have travelled in the 
at iden 
More 


convincing ta. 
as the same names are 
by supposing the sia as diferent periods teemon 
com at different 
the llth and the 6th cent. B.o. Some of the names, such as 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, 
are otherwise famous; a few, e.g. Hadramaut (morsn), can be 
identified with certainty ; several, Ophir and Havilah, are 
Scripture, but aro diMoult to locatise. 
e names, however, occur in these tables only ; and as 
we are quite ignorant of the sources from which their com 
them would seem to have 
on of 


different 


nus to es, cannot be 

on of She is called a son of Ra'mah 
of Ptolemy, a town on the Pers. G 
is co-ordinated with it in 


th Thus th whe 
em. us the grea 
the 


th Glaser, perhaps with 

ee connec eon Katan, a town of Hadramaut. It 

probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 

are as vague as might be e in the 
explored 


which we know to have been a 
empire, ie vaguely ken of by the hets as a 
t country (Jer 6%, J] 85), in NT as at the the carth 


i 
(Mt 128, Lk 118! 


iv. TRADE AND CoMMERCE.—The chief import- 
ance of A. to the ancienta lay in its exporta, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gum 
obta.ned from a certain tree by incisions made in 
the bark. The country where this product is culti- 
vated is a narrow strip of the 8. coast from about 
53-55° long. E. of Greenwich, its headquarters being 
the ancient city of Dafar (probably the 720 of Ga 
10"). After doubts had been cast even on the 
possibility of A. producing incense (see the excursus 
on this in Ritter, Erdkunde von Arabien), this region 
was visited by Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nineteenth Century 
for Oct. of that year. It is uncertain whether its 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
than now. 

Sprenger (Geog. p. 209) regards the incense 
country as ‘the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world,’ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religious rites, and terms the Arabs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘the founders of commerce as it existed 
in the ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb ‘Arab’ and ita derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘commerce.’ The incense traffic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who 
speak of that sue and it formed the basis of 
the proverbial wealth of the Sabeans, who regu- 
lated it with the utmost precision and severity (see 
Sprenger, /.c. pp. 26 ). Reference is made to 
this in the classicue for ancient commerce, 
Ezk 27%. Other scents and spices are also men- 
tioned as Arabian exports; but we notice as interest- 
ing the observation of Glaser (/.c. p. 426), that the 

articular spices mentioned in Ezk 27" as exported 

om a place we have grounds for locating in South 
A. do not really grow there. Almost as famous as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. The gold used b 
Solomon for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3) 
to have come from Parwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser (/.c. 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
@ place mentioned by the Arabian grapher 
Hamdani, who has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time worked in Central A. (see 
Sprenger, pp. 49-63, and Glaser, p. 347 ff.). And 
since in Gn 10” Ophir, which by the time of the 
composition of the Bk of Job has me &@ synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pro- 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia; and there are 
still more forcible reasons for placing there the 
land of Havilah, ‘where is gold, and the gold of 
that land is > (Gn 24), which Glaser has en- 
deavoured to identify with the province Yemamah. 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the 8. Arabian queen to Solomon (1 K 
10°); and these are mentioned by Ezk (27) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of iron 
from Uzal, if that be the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies Uzal with ‘a be cor- 
rect (Ezk 27"), would agree with the fact that the 
steel of San‘a is still in high repute; moreover, 
Mr. Doughty found places in Central A. where iron 

ight be worked with profit. In the same passage 
of Ezk, Kedar and North A. are made to deal 
in cattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths, There is 
further mention in 27™, if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures ‘in well-secured chests’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other §. Arabian ports). This 
would correspond with the high state of civilisation 
which from the inscriptions we know the 8. Arabians 
at early times to have attained. Sprenger, ZDUG 
xlii. 332, states that before the time of Islam leather 
was the chief export of Arabia. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIAN.—This word is used in different senses. 
1. In Is 13” and Jer 3 it stands for ‘an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Heb. °3.7, from 797), with- 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. the pre-exilic authors we read occa- 
sionally of a tribe called collectively 27y, ren- 
dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (1 K 10%, Jer 25%, 
Ezk 27"), As the consonants of this word 
are the same as those of the word rendered 
‘mingled poor. (Jer 25” etc.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read. Thus in Is 21% the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evening’; while in 2 Ch 9 the punctuation 


pass 
cross the desert to Egypt; and the 
same historian gives us the name of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name (Ienysus) can be easily interpreted from 
the Arabic (cf. anisa), but of the existence of which 
we possess no other notice. The Arabian territory, 
according to this author, was wedged in between 
lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.’ In the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to be located in N. Arabia; 
the fact that it had a ang. makes it probable that 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. The etymology of the name, like most 
names of nations, 1s hidden in obscurity. 

3. In the post-exilic records, where we meet with 
the word, it ordinarily signifies Nabatean. In 
2 Mac 5° we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretaswas the name of several of the Nabateean 
kings, as we know from their own inscriptions ; 
and Procopius speaks of Petra as the capital of the 
Arabs, whereas it was famous aa the capital of the 


Nabateeans. The Romans, who from the time of 
the ill-starred expedition of Alius Gallus (B.c. 24), 
in which the Nabateans were their allies i 
the Arabs, had good cause to distinguish the two 
races, do not often confuse them; yet both 
Diodorus and Procopius anole by Quatremtre) 
fall into this mistake. B e term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal 1" 4%) probably means the territory 
of the Nabatzans, which in the period of their 
greatest Prose extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. One of their kings was the Aretas 
whose ethnarch in Damascus endeavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co 11¥). The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedingly common; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Sabean inscriptions 
the Sabsans distinguish themselves from the 
Arabians (}35°9; see J. Dérenbourg in CJS iv. fase. 
2, p. 93), with whom classical antiquity identified 
them. ‘Nabatean’ is the sense to be 
attached to the name ‘Arabian’ applied to 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 2). or Gashmu 
(Neh 6 ace name in its pagar tra bears : 
genuine abateean appearance. e importan 
slaved by this rs was firat pointed out b 
Gaatrenbre in his Etude sur les Nabatéens (1835), 
e resulta of which were condensed by Ritter in 
his Erdkunde von Arabien (1846, i. p. 111 ff). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madéin Sélih Mr. 
Doughty (Documents épigraph. recuetl. dans le 
ney de l'Arabie, Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
utin 


(Nabat. Inschrif. 1885), have thrown con- 
siderable nent on their language, institutions, and 
avin originally come from Mesopo- 
ibe profi by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Idumeans. The unique position of 
this fortress at the meeting-place of great 
commercial routes was the source of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their appear- 
ance in history is in B.C. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 95 sqq.), they success 
resisted Athenzeus, the genetal 
fortress by Antigonus, king of Syria; their last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Petreea was turned into a Rom. 
rovince Cornelius Palma. The on of 
amascus Aretas Iv. (‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salih inscriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a temporary arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The fact that the Nabatean 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afterwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
tans in ancient literature are put together b 
von Gutschmidt in the appendix to Euting’s N 
aische Inschriften. 

4. The suploywent of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant of any baka of the vast peninsula 
known to us as bia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.c., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 21% where the ‘ Arabians that are 
near the Ethiopians’ would seem naturally to refer 
to the neighbours of the Habashah, whom there are 

unds for placing in the extreme 8. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 26’ God ia 
said to have helped Uzziah against ‘the Arabians 
who dwelt in Histone ree the Mingeans ; as ar 
notice is not foun , its accuracy is open 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and onl 8 
conjectures can be hazarded about ita situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
174, An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
1 Mac 1127 as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuge in ‘Arabia’; and 
another Imalkus, or Iamblichus, as rearing the 
same Alexander’s son (11%), The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus (E£zcerpt. 32. 
1), was called ’Afal. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ARABIC YERSIONS.—Arab. VSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
aA , and Coptic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab. literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab. kingdom of Ghassfn, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejrfn in S. Arabia, but, to judge from our very 
scanty historical information about the progress of 
the Church in these regions, the ecclesiastical lan- 

was Syriac.* It was not till after the success 

of the Koran had made Arabic into a literary lan- 

e, and the conquests of Islam -had turned 

arge portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 

Arabic-speaking provinces, that the need of trans- 

lations of Scripture in the Arabic vernacular was 
really felt. 

The extant forms of NT in Arabic are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have—(i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (ii.) translations directly from 
the Greek; (iii.) translations from the boptio ; 
at a later period we have also (iv.) eclectic com- 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con- 
venient to take the various divisions of NT separ- 


ately. 

THE Four GosPELs.—_{i.) Tre. from the Syr.—The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab. Christianity, is the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS formerly belonging to the 
Convent of Mar Saba near Jerus., now . Vati- 
canus Arab. 13, called by Tischendorf art (Greg. 
vod. 101), and generally assigned to the sth 
cent.¢ From some Gr. Iambics at the end of the 
MS we learn that it originally belonged to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the Psalter, the 
‘“rospels, the Acts, and all the Epp. ; of these only 
fragments of the Gospels¢ and the Pauline Epp. 
now remain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitt4).§ 

This free tr. from the Syr. Vulg. was probably 
made in some locality where Syr. had n the 
ecciesiastical language, and seems to have been 
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* Ibn Ish&c about the middle of the 8th cent. a.p. (Wiisten- 
feld’s Ibn shinai) a 150) aude Ju 1523-161 as a prophecy con- 
ce Mohammed ; but the words are only a ro h rendering 
from ‘ Palestinian’ Syr. version, not a quo 
already existing Arab. tr. See Guidi, Zvv. p. 6. 

¢ The only acourate description of Vat. Arad. 18 is in Guidi, 
Evv. p. & Considerable extracts from the MS are given in 
Scholz, Krit. Reise, pp. 118-124. 

? Mt 1077-middle of 26, Mk 519-168, Lk 711-beginning of 10. 

§ E.g. in the account of the Temptation (Lk 41-13), ar Vulg. 
and ar. vat exactly agree in the names of the Evil One. 
In vv.l & 6 and 13 é ddBerog io rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser’; ar. vat has ; \\ay0)! ‘the Slanderer,’ and in v.! 


on from an 


sls kad! ‘the calumniating Slanderer’ (for the 
rendering of _|\q_ol! see 2 Ti 8 in all Arab. VSS). But 


in v.8 Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,’ so ar. vat. has py ancdt. 
Tk: Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 


passages en! (mdsaSores), but in v.8 they insert 


(yarns L to render the Gr. cararva, a word here omitted 


by both Syr. Vulg. and ar. vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg. and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus’ in Lk 417. 

Ar. vat has been wrongly cited (e.g. by Tischendort) as 
omitt the ‘last twelve verses’ of Mk. It is owing to acci- 
dental foes of leaves that the MS breaks off just before the end 


of Mr 168, thus:—LIIS ng Ls oo) Y% eli 


as Prof. Guidi has been kind enough to ascertain for this article. 
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soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
9th cent. A.D. No other Arabic version can claim 
such a high ogy an 

Another tr. from the Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 
Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. . 75), a bilingual 
Shiela MS of the 10th cent., brought to 

urope by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addl. 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr. Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat, ¢.g. 


Jol . Uw in Mt 10° for ‘is not worthy 


of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Here may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Rome by Ciasca fog § tr. by Hamlyn 
Hill). This VS was made, in the anit part of 
the 1lth cent., by the well-known scholar Abul 
Faraj ibn ot-Tayyib from a form of the Syriac 
Diatessaron in which the text had been almost 
wholly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange- 
ment of Tatian’s Harmony. 

(ii.) Trs. from the Gr.—An Arab. tr. made direct] 
from the Gr. ap in some MSS of the 9t 
cent., such as . K. ii. 31, in the Pro da at 
Rome, and the fragments of Tischendori’s ‘ Lec- 
tionary’ now at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saba.t Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arab. 75. These MSS have the 
Gr. rirdo. and liturgical notes. They are Peete 
ultimately derived from a bilingual Gr.-Ara 
uncial MS generally quoted as 65, of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry.§ 

(iii.) Trs. from the Coptyc.—Most MSSof the Copt. 
(Bohairic) NT are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, written in 1202 
A.D. (Greg. cod. Copt. 30) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.|| We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eclectic Revisions.—None of the 
Arab. texts hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an official VS, and they present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro- 
ductions. The need of a more fixed type, and one 
which took account of all three great national 
Vulgates of the E.,—the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt.,—was felt by the 13th cent., especially in 
Egypt, where Arabic had quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made about 
1250 a.D. at Alexandria by Hibat Allah ibnel-'Ass4l. 
This work, of which several MSS survive, consists 
of a revised text of the Gospels with various read- 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.1 It 
was, however, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent. was 


“Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 
supplied in a hand of the 10th cent. From the style and 
vocabulary they seem to have been copied from the original MS 
before the leaves were lost. 

t Guidi, Evv. pp. 9,10; ZDMG viii. 685. For later develop- 
ments of this VS, see Guidi, Evv. pp. 11, 12. 

Mrs. Gibson, Cat. of Arab. HSS, frontispiece. 

§ The Arab. text of the Sinai leaf is peated by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in Mrs. Lewis’ Cat. of Syr. MSS, Appx. p. 106. It seems 
to be the conjugate of one of Bp. Porphyry 

Guidi, Evv. pp. 17, 28. 
For details of Ibn el-‘AssAl’s work, see Guidi, Bev. pp. 18-22, 
Prof. Macdonald in Hartford Seminary Re ord, April 1898. 
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superseded by the modern ‘ Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Copt. 9, filled 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Gr. those 
numerous passages where the ancient Copt. VS 
did not contain words found in Syr. Vulg. and in 
the Gr. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Vulg. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by mar notes. * 

Besides these main types of text there are 
several later MSS of the Gospels in Arabic in 
which the lan has been corrected or em- 
bellished. Guidi (Eve, p. 29) also mentions some 
late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
tr. of the Latin Vulgate. ; 

The printed edd. of the G in Arabic are all 
forms of the Alex. Vulg. Of these the chief are the 
Rom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpenius orcen 
1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna MS (Greg. 
cod. 36). The last is the only ed. containing the 
marginal notes which belong to ar. alex. Some 
edd. of Syr. Vulg. for use among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Paris reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshint VS (ar. carsh). This, 
however, is simply ar. alex. slightly modified to 
suit the Peshitta. 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—{i.) Trs. from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar. vat (8th or Sth cent., see above), and in a 
Sinai ar. sin.-Paul) of the 9th cent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
1894. Ar. vat has the so-called ‘Euthalian’ 
sections, etc. +; ar. sin, which is quite independent 
of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘ Euthalian’ 
matter, but nevertheless it representa the late An- 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings.t 

(ii.) A Tr. from the Syr. is found ina MS now at 
St. Petersburg (Greg. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 
schendorf ‘from the E.’ It is dated 892 A.D., and 
appears to have been rendered from a Nestorian 
copy of the Peshitta,§ but with glosses and addi- 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
VS found in this MS (ar. pet) is ultimately derived 
that of the Pee edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shanf ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closely 
with B. M. Harl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.D.). 

THE ACTS AND CATHOLIC EPISTLES.—No direct 
Arab. tr. from the Gr. is known for the Actes and 
major Cath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
carsh) seem to tbe: as in the Gospels, an eclectic 
mixture of the Copt., the Gr., and the Syr. Inthe 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 


* Guidi, Bev. pp. 22-%. He also points out (p. 85 ff.) the highly 
t tact that the late text from which most of the 


¢ For Ro (Scholz, Krit. Reise, p. 122) the numbers are: 
6 esect., 19 capp., 34 (sie) quot. m OT, and 920 astichi. 
Scholz e whole of Philem and a few other 


pezsages. As ar. vat has been wrongly quoted in 1 Tim 816 for 
Gets, I give the whole passage (from Scholz): ro wy! lin 8 
death sl cowl aNas p all aaas 


The tact that the two dots of 3 are never written in this MS 
46 Oo 


eeems to have prevented Schol from recognising that Ki 
als simply represents svifue. Scholz’s text has a) 
4 


(or sd. 

3 Bee, e.9., Ro 165, Gal 618, 

$ See Z DMG vill. 584; Delitzsch, Hebrder, pp. 764-768, who 
quotes the extraordinary rendering of ar. pet in He 29: and 


God, who had united Himself with 
temple, tasted death for allmen. The variant zapis Gsev is not 
Syr. Vulg. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
is to express yapirs Seev, and in ar. carsh we have ‘ God 
by His grace,’ as Syr. Vulg. See Gildemeister, p. 1 (n.), who 

forward He 53 as another instance where ar. erp and ar, 
have a corruption of the text of ar, pet. 
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Peshitta (2 P, 2and 3 Jn, Jude), the tr. appears 
to have been made directly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Cath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent. 
vellum MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. -), now generally 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob- 
ably a fragment of the Philoxenian VS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel.* This MS is thus 
perhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the pores’ text. 

THE APOCALYPSE.—The Apoc. was not a canoni- 
cal book among the E. Churches; the Arab. VSS, 
therefore, vary — Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains some peculiar double renderings (e.g. 
Rev 1*°), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Arab. VSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Sot. from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 

e greater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only ey aa of the various sources having been 
printed. The great Paris Polyglott contains a 
complete Arab. text of the whole OT except the 
Apocr., and this text has been repeated with minor 
variations in Walton’s Polyglott and in the New- 
castle ed. of 1811, but it P sagen & singularly 
mixed text. The Pent. is the version of aadya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Heb., but it does 
not directly a that Sa‘adya was the translator. 
Jg,S, K, and Ch are all from the Peshitt&, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Prophets, Psalms, and Pro- 
verbs are from the Greek, the Prophets being a 
tr. made by a priest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Egye- MS of the 16th cent. used by 
the editors of the Polyglott (see Cornill’s Ezechiel and 
Slane’s Cat. des. MSS arabes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 1). 

Of the trs. from the PeshittA there are several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshint by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the Wady 
eezhayye (‘Psalterium qtzhayyensis’), and re- 

rin by Lagarde. Some lacune in the Paris 

olyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk 1113 13¢ 246-37 
27% 4217- 19) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 
MS of this class. 

There are also MSS containing a tr. from the 
fs ie VS of the LXX. Of this Lagarde has pub- 
lished Job (Psalterium, etc., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant. with critical notes similar to 
the work of Ibn-el-‘Ass4l (see above), is to be found 
in B. M. Arund. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. Pent. Specimens (incl. Ex 3, 4) are to be 
found in a Pro by van Vloten, Leyden, 1803. 
The best MS is probably that in the Cambridge 
University Lib (addl. 714). 

The Arab. tr. of certain books of OT made direct 
from the original Heb. have an interest of their 
own for the history of interpretation, though the 
almost invariably conform strictly to the MT. 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa‘adya 
(amyo, Ar. Se.) the Ga’én, a learned Rabbi, born 
in the Fayyfim in Upper Egypt (A.D. 892-942). 
His Biblical trs. have besa pub ished as follows: 
the Pent. at Constantinople in 1546, and again in 
the Polyglotts (see above) ; Is. by Paulus, 1790-91 ; + 
Cant. by Merx, 1882; Pr. capp. 1-9, by Bondi, 1888 ; 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In addition to these there is 
the tr. of Jos in the Polyglotts mentioned above. 
Other VSS from the Heb., such as that in the 

“ Gwynn, Trans. of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 875, 876. 

t ‘Very faulty.. . . Solomon Munk made a ene contribue 


tions toa more accurate text in vol. ix. of en's great Bible 
(Paris, 1838)’: Cheyne’s Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 269. 
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17th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Dn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern tras. 


LmrERaTuRE.—CritTicaL Discussions. — Guidi, Le Traduziont 
degli Evangelié in Arabo e in Etiopico (Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, anno colxxxv.), Ro 1888—the one nsable work 
for a general view of Arabic VSS; Gildemeister, Evangeliis 
in Arabicum oe Simplict me pmey translatis, Boun, 1866— 
contains an account of the Leipzig MS, together with much 
valuable information about the printed edd. of the Arab. Goe- 

; Co Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1886, Introd. pe. 49-57—con- 

ins a careful inv on of the texts of the olygiotts so far 
as concerns Ezekiel. (De Sacy, Mém. de ? Académie Inserip- 
tions, tom. xlix. anc. série. Arab. V8S of the Pent. ] 
PUBLISHED ir gph Sat i nape a to Tisch. N.T., 
gig, 1804, contains a useful of all the then known Arab. 
of NT. Care must, however, be taken to look for the bilingual 
MSS under the other language. Among the various catalogues 
(conpiled by Oureton, 1840) eapecially valuable for the length 
com n, vi e for the len 
and punaber of extracts from the iiss. For THs OT.—Paris 
Polyglott (see above, el ; Walton’s Polyglott, London, 1652, 
the Arab. g aoenggy the Newcastle ed. of 1811; Lagarde, 
Pealt., lob, Prov., Arabice, Gdttingen, 1876—contains three VSS 
of the Ps from the Gr. and the ‘ Paalterium QOzhayyensis’ from 
the PeshittA, a V8 of Job from the Copt., and Job and Pr from 
the Paris Polyglott. mo rig see the edd. enumerated on 


187>,) For THB neepe, Rome, 1591 ( 
1619, 1 gj Pp a Lat. tr. by Antonius (sic) Sionita ; of 
Erpenius, of, glotts (re- 


yden, 1616 (=ar. ); Bd. of P 
ted in the Nees aue oa of 1811) ; Bd. Carshwun: 
F708 (repeated in the Paris ed. of 1824 issued under 

vision of gPhone : vier E 


Rome, 
carsh); Lagarde, Die Boangelion 
, 1864 (see p. 1878); Scholz, Biblisch-Kritteche 


arabisch, 

Reise, Leipzig, BP 118-124 contain considerable extracts 
from ar. vat eee p »187>); Gibson (Mrs.), Studia Sinaitica, fi., 
Cambridge Univ. 1894 


, contains the text of ar. sin.-Paul.; 
paar i. Appx. p. 105, contains ei si arty: @h; i: 
contains a of ar. sin. 75 (see a); 
Delismch, Hebrder, Apps v. (pp. yes-709), contains extracts from 
ar. heed see Pp 
ihe D1aTBSsaRON (see p. 186%).—Cinsca, Tatiani mili ae her 
Harmoniae Arabice, » 1888; Hill, The Earliest Life of 
Christ, Edinburgh, 1894. F. C. BURKITT. 


ARAD (Tw).—A Benjamite who helped to put to 
flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch ay : 


ARAD (2).—A city of one of the kings of the 
Canaanites, assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos 
i on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which place (if the present text be 
correct) a family of Kenites migrated from Jericho 
(Jg 1'%). It has been identified with certain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell ‘Arad, about 16 miles 
south of Hebron, on the plateau to the south of the 
Dead Sea. Eusebius and Jerome describe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
of Palestine, but was defeated at Hormah (Nu 21? 
33®). In these es in Nu where the RV, 
agreeably to the Heb. text, reads ‘king of Arad,’ 
the AV less happily renders ‘ king Arad. 

LrrgraTurr.—Robinson, BRP? fi. 101, 201; SWP lil. 408, 416; 
Budde, Richt. uw. Sam. 9ff.; Moore, Jud, es, 32ff. 

. MACPHERSON. 

ARADUS (“Apados), 1 Mac 15%.—The Greek form 
of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 


ARAH (my ‘traveller’?).—1. In the genealogy of 
Asher, 1 Ch 7%. 2. His family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 2°, Neh 6% 7 1 Es 5'™, See 
GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAM, ARAMEANS (om, <Zvpu, Syri, AV 
‘Syrians’ and ‘Syria’).—In Gn 10% Aram is 
the son of Shem, and father of Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petra, the 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 251). 
In Gn 227 Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nahor, the two elder brothers of Kemuel 
being Uz (AV Huz) and Buz (Bazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Aram includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as the borders 
of Pal., and the larger part of Arabia Petriea. 


ARAM, ARAMZZANS 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Sem. language, which, 
with its dialects, is known as Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of Homs, and at Carchemish (now 
Jerablis or Jerabts) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, with a language o ta: peculiar type. 
An Aram. dialect was spoken by the Nabateans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the Ishmaelite 
tribes must be cl as Aramzans. 

In the Assyr. inscriptions the name appears as 
Aramu, Arumu, and Arimu, as well as Arm& In 
a text of Tiglath-pileser 1. (B.c. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and wes 
of Harran are termed mamsé mat Armé, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Arameans.’ Assur- 
nazir-pal II. (B.C. anger tines that he peavoree 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
had fortified in the land of Nahri, towardsthe sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu’ had taken possession. Among the 
Aramzan princes whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-Hadad, «¢. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-Hadad. There were many Aramean tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukuduor Pekod, Nabatu or Nabatzans, 
Ruw'ua, etc.) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of He aoa Sane baer tl were hc 

pastoral no , and were collectiv 
ae Th ians never gave the aii Ags the 
ulations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
included under the general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites. 

In the OT, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of he as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The different Aramean districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso- 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘ Aram of 


the two rivers,’ a and Euphrates. It corre- 
sponds in part to the Nahrima of the Egyp. in- 
scriptions, though the latter term deno the 


district between the Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of the Euphrates. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, however, it is confined to MitanniL 
The Assyr. country of Nahri lay in a different 
direction, in the mountains of S. Armenia. 
Cushan - rishathaim, king of Aram-naharaim 
Sad Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
or eight years shortly after their entrauce into 
Canaan Ope was & king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 15th 
cent. B.C. the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nahrima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarried with the royal family of 
Egypt. The troops of Mitanni accompanied the 
northern hordes who attacked Egypt in the reign 
of Ramses IIL (ec. B.C. 1200); and as the king of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in- 
vaders, it is probable that he did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan. This 
would have been just before the Israelitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw light on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathaim. 

In certain passages of the Pent. assumed to 
belong to P (Gn 25” 28257 3138 3318 35% % 487), 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced by 
Pad[dJan-aram, of which S’déh ’Ardm, ‘the 
field of Aram,’ in Hoe 1273, is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
Syr. and Arab. n, a measure of land which 
can be ‘ ploughec’ by oxen in a day, and is found 
in Assyrian under the form of padénu. Padanu is 
explained in the cuneiform lexical tables as 


ARAM, ARAMAANS 
meaning ‘field’ or ‘garden’ (WAT ii. 62. 33), 


from a root which signifies to ‘cleave’ or ‘ plough’ 
the eer It is also brought into connexion 
with kharrdnu, ‘a high-road,’ whence the name of 
Harran (Gn 11" 28 278), and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot’ or ‘plain,’ 
which was used to denote ‘the land of the Amor- 
ites’ (WAT ii. 50. 59). An early king of Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi (c. B.C. 1700) calls himself ‘king of 
Padan and Alman.’ 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Araman states and language extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn 31, where the cairn is described as formin 
a boun between the lan of Aram an 
Canaan). In the north was of Zobah (the 
Tsubité of the Assyr. texts, which place it east- 
ward of Hamath). In the time of Saul (1 S 14) 
‘the kings of Zobah’ are mentioned, but soon after- 
wards Zo apnea under the sole rule of Hadad- 
ezer, son of ob (2 S 8*!3). Hadadezer, who 
had ‘had wars’ with Hamath, was defeated by 
David ‘as he went to recover his border at the 
river Euphrates.’ Subsequently, in spite of assist- 
ance from the Aramzans of Damascus (2 § 8°), and 
of Mesopotamia ‘ beyond’ the Euphrates (2 S 10°), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at Helam (perhaps Aleppo, . Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer’ 
became the vassals of Israel. Josephus transforms 
the place Helam, which he calls Khalaman, into a 
prince of Mesopotamia. Among the citiesof Hadad- 
ezer captured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 185, 
called tah in 2 8 8°) and Berothai (Cun in 
1 Ch 18°). Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets and the hical list 
of Tahutmes 1. at Karnak, the Tebah of Gn 22™, 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 

ukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inscriptions). 

Adjoining Aram-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 S 10°), which may have de- 
rived ita name from the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Rehob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob’ (see Jg 11*5); but in 1 Ch 19 

-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south came Aram-m or h, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, eastward of the lakes of Merom and 
Gennesaret (Dt 3%, Jos 12° 131-3, 2 § 3° 13%). 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egyp. 
monuments, Maacah was a descendant of Nahor 
(Gn 22™), Between Maacah and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus (As. Dimaska) which wasconquered 
by the Egyp. king Tahutmes III. o 1480), and was 
still subject to Egypt in the age of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 1400). Damascus is called Aram- 
Dammesek in 2 § 8°, when it sent aid to Hadad- 
ezer. The defeat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence early 
in the reign of Solomon under Rezon the son of 
Eliadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (1 K 11*%°%). Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 

1, and at one time even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over aria. The other Aramean 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu- 
ally the name of Aram was ad ge to it alone; 
but ite power was finally shattered by the Assyrians. 

Foremost among the Aramean deities was 
Hadad or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sun- 


, identified by the with their 
man (Rimmon), the og also called 
Amurru, ‘the Amorite.’ We find the combination 


Hadad-Rimmon in Zec 12". By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Hadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform ee pi dain At Sendschirli 
mention is made, besides Hadad, of Resheph the 
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fire-god, of El, Shamas, Or, and Rekeb-el or 
Rekub-el, which may possibly denote ‘the chariot 
of El.’ Numerous deities are refe to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Agli- 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol ; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, the Bab. , who, in combination 
with the Syrian ‘Ati, produced the hybrid Atar- 

tis. In the south the Nabatwans of Tem 

etra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula had seve 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(?), Katsiu (Kas- 
sios), and Zelem (As. Zalmu); but others, like Du- 
sares and Allat, Mandt, Kais, and Kaisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. The gods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jg 10°. For the Aramaic Language, 
see LANGUAGE OF THE OT. 


ARAM (o%).—1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22"). 
9. An Asherite (1 Ch 7). 
See ARNI, RAM. 


ARAMAIC YERSIONS.—See TARGUMS. 


ARAMITESS (9m, Zdpa, Syra), a feminine form 
which occurs in bo AY an RV of 1 Ch 7*, for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrian. 


ARAM MAACAH.—1 Ch 19*. The more southerly 
part of Syria. See ARAM. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—See ARAM. 


ARAN (nex, Sam. mx).—Son of Dishan the Horite 
(Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1%), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild t,? and Di ‘an 
antelope’ or ‘ gazelle’; while Seir the ancestor is 
‘the he-goat.’ On the subject of Totem-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical Archaeology (1894), 
R- 64-103, and Roberteon Smith on ‘ Animal 

orship and Animal Tribes among the Ancient 
Arabs aud in OT’ (Journ. of Philology, No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). H. E. RYLg. 


ARARAT (oy, ea c Biblical A. is the 
Assyrian Urardhu (Urasdhu in the Persian period), 
the name given to the kingdom which had 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 
name seems to be connected with Urdht, which 
a cuneiform lexical tablet (WAT ii 486, 18) ex- 
plains as ‘ Highlands’ (7i/a),* and which appears 
as Urdhes in an inscription of the native king 
Sar-duris 11., who describes it as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (iu. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cuneiform writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.C., and we learn from the inscriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Biainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. The capital of the kingdom, now repre- 
sented by the modern city of Van, was called 
Dhuspas ; this gave its name to the district termed 
Théspitis in classical geography, now Tosp. It 
was upon ‘the mountains of A.’ that the ark 
rested (Gn 8‘), and in Jer 51” A. is associated 


* This is the lanation hitherto given by Assyriologista. 
But I belleve that the true explanation is different. ay or 
Ararat was denoted by an ideograph, which usually represented 
Accad in Babylonian, and signified ‘a mound’ or ‘tel,’ 
in Assyrian tilla, because Tilla happened to be the name 
of a city in Ararat with which the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early times. It is called Tela by Assur-nazir-pal, and is 
still known as Tilleh at the junction of the Sert and the 
Tigris. 
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with Minni and Ashkenaz. Minni, in fact, called 
Manné or Minna in ian, Mana in the Vannic 
texte, ig ed Ararat on the E., being separated 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is 
probably the Asguza of the . monuments, 
which was situated in the same neighbourhood. 

The name of Armenia, written Armina in Old 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis, 
but the origin of it is poate unknown. It may be 
connected with the Vannic word armani-lis, ‘a 
stele,’ or with Arman (‘the land of the Aram- 
seans’?), an Aramsan district south of Lake Van. 
Geographically, however, Armenia corresponds 
with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, 
who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and 
from whom the inhabitants of the country took 
the name of ‘people of Khaldis.’ From this was 
derived the name of Khaldzi or Khaldeans, 
assigned by classical geographers to the Armenian 
population who bordered on Pontus, and which 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belck in 
Zeitschreft fiir Assyriologie, ix. 1, p. 89). 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was orgmall i y 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and althoug 
some of ite kings made conquests still further 
north, it never seems to have comprised the Mount 
Ararat of modern times. This is still called Massis 
by the Armenians themselves, and the extension to 
it of the name of Ararat is of comparatively modern 
date. Its great height, the larger of its two peaks 
being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do 
with the belief that it was the spot on which the 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village which stood 
on its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on 
which Noah planted his vineyard. It was first 
ascended by Parrot in 1829, and the ascent has 
since been achieved by Bryce and others. 

The original site of the resting-place of the 
ark lay towards the south of at in the 
Kurdish mountains, which divide Armenia from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. According to the 
Bab. account of the Deluge, the ‘ship’ of 
Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah, rested on the 

k of ‘the mountain of Nizir,’ which lay 

. of Assyria, between 35° and 36° N. lat. 
Similarly, Berosus the Chaldean historian fixed 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the Kordysans’ or 
Kurds (Jos. Anfé. I. iii. 6), and the Syriac version 
replaces Ararat by Kardu in Gn 8. Nicolaus 
Damascenus also stated that the ark had rested on 
‘a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, 
called Baris’ (Jos. Ané. 1 iii. 6). Minyas is 
Minni, and Baris is more accurately given as 
Lubar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v.). Lubar 
was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan 
fo anne Adv. Her. i. 5). The Jebel Judi is 
still regarded by the Kurds as the scene of the 
descent from the ark. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spot has been successively shifted from 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the 
east, to Jebel Judi or Lubar, and then to the 
modern Mount Ararat in the far north. 

The great plateau of Armenia, rising to a height 
of from 6005 to 7000 feet above the sea, was 
naturally a district which appeared to the dwellers 
in the southern plains beyond the reach of the 
Deluge. Intensely cold in the winter, it is equally 
hot in the summer. The vine is indigenous there 
(as it isin the Balkans), and the whole district is 
marked by the results of volcanic action. It is note- 
worthy that the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ 
and ‘tin’ are identical with the Sumerian or proto- 
Chaldean names of the same objects (osks, ‘ gold,’ 
Sumerian, guski, wuskt; anag, ‘tin,’ Sum. nagga). 
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The cuneiform characters of Assyria were intro 
duced into the kinydom of Ararat in the 9th cent. 
B.C. The syllabary was greatly simplified, each 
character having only a single phonetic value 
attached to it, and the greater number of charac- 
ters expressing closed syllables being rejected. 
The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
characters, and a good many rice ed were 
borrowed. It is to the use of these ideographs 
that the decipherment of the Vannic inscriptions is 
mainly due. The inscriptions are carved on rocks, 
altar-stones, columns, and the like, and are in a 
lan e which shows little resemblance to any 
other with which we are acquainted, though it may 
be distantly related to modern Georgian. 

The introduction of the cuneiform sylla was 
perey the result of the campaigns of the yr. 

i Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. in the 
north, and it seems to have been connected with the 
rise of a new dynasty which established itself on the 
shores of Lake Van (about B.c. 840). The founder 
of the dynasty was Sar-duris I. the son of Lutipris, 
who appears to have displaced Arame, the earlier 
antagonist of Shalmaneser 1m. Sar-duris was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’), who, 
towards the end of his reign, associated his son 
Menuas with him on the throne. Menuas was a 
great conqueror and builder; he carried his arms 
as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 


‘the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 


have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala- 
tiyeh in the west. An inscription commemorative 
of the event was engraved on the cliff over anes 
the Euphrates near Palu. Menuas was follow 
by his son Argistis I1., who has recorded in a long 
inscription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
made year by year, and the amount of spoil he 
brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
Minni and other nations in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Urumiyeh were ravaged, and the Aasyr. 
forces are stated to have been overthrown. Sar- 
duris 11., the son of Argistis, continued the con- 
uests of his father, and extended his empire as 
ar as the borders of Cappadocia. But his career 
was age ee checked by the revival of Asuxyria 
under Tiglath-pileser m1. The northern league, 
which the king of Armenia formed against the new 
power, was shattered, and the ans swept the 
country up to the gates of the capital, Dhuspas or 
Van. RusasI., the son and successor of Sar-duris, 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt to vheck 
the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the city of 
Muzazir, he killed himself in a fit of despair. Hi 
successor, istis 0., however, managed to pre- 
serve his independence, as also did Erimenas, 
against whom Esarhaddon was carrying on war, 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons. 
It was to the court of Erimenas that the murderers 
fled. His son Rusas Il. improved the water-supp! 
of Van, and built a palace, on the site of whic 
various objects of Vannic art, such as ornamental 
shields and man-headed bulls of bronze, have 
been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris 1. 
made alliance with the Assyr. king, Assur-bani- 
pe (B.c. 645). Ararat suffered soon afterwards, 
ike the rest of W. Asia, from the invasion of the 
Kimmerians and Scyths, in the wake of which it 
is probable came the immigration of the an 
Armenians, and the fall of the old kingdom 
of Ararat. According to the classical authors, 
these Aryan Armenians were a Phrygian colony 
(Herod. vii. 73; Eustath. on Dion. v. 694). The 
conquest of Armenia by Cyrus took place in 
B.C. 546. 
Lrreratore.—Sayce, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,’ 
in the JRAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. ], xxv 1 (1898), xxvi. 4 (1894). 
A. Hf. SAYCE. 
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ARATHES ( Apicpd6ns, x, AV Ariarathes; 'Apdéns, 
A, cursives, incorrectly, 1 Mac 15%), v. PHILCPATOR, 
formerly called Mithridates, was king of Ca ocia 
B.C. 163-130. He was a firm ally of the Romans, 
and, in accordance with their wishes, rejected the 
Sh age of a marriage with the sister of Demetrius 

ter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead Holo- 
pase & supposititious son of A. Iv. Philopator 


ed to Rome about B.c. 158, and by Rom. aid he | drael 


was restored to a share in the government. A few 
years later he again pocamie $0/9 SE: In B.C. 139, 
in consequence of an embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
certain other eastern eorerciens in favour of the 
Jews (1 Mac f.c.). See Diodor. xxxi. 19. 28. 32; 
Justin xxxv. 1; Polyb. iii. 5, sae XXxiii. 


12; Appian. Syr. 47. HITE. 
ARAUNAH (ym, also mny 2 8 24%, iny 1 Ch 
214, 2Ch 3}),—A Jebusite who owned a ing- 


floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the hear was sent as & eas 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Gad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J”, because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-floor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The pac paid 
is given in 1 Ch 21” as 600 shekels of gold—a 
discrepancy which we have no means of explain- 
ing. R. M. Boyp. 


ARBA (ysjx) is described as ‘the great man 
among the Anakim’ (Jos 14%), ‘the father of 
the Anak’ (15%), ‘the father of the Anok’ (21¥). 
This may mean that he was regarded as the 
Progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 

t he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the founder of the city that bore his 
name, and as having founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 154, Gn 23? 357, Nu 13%). See 
ANAXKIM, GIANT. Arbah, or Arba, City of. This 
phrase occurs in AV in Gn 35”, Jos 154 21". It is 
amply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Kirjath-arba, or Kiriath-arba (which see). This 
city is Hebron. . J. BEECHER. 


ARBATHITE (‘nyvy 2 8 23%), Klostermann sug- 
geste ‘non m3 [see ABI-ALBON] ‘a native of Beth- 
arabah,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15®@ 18%); but ‘na wn occurs without n'3 1 Ch 11%, 
and Azw7 Jos 18%, J. F. STENNING. 


ARBATTA (é» 'ApBdrros, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
5"%.—A district in Palestine. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
—the toparchy of Samaria near ‘Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. CONDER. 


ARBELA.—The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.C. 161, is 
described by the Gr. of 1 Mac 9? as proceeding ‘ by 
the wa at leadeth to ay and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (é» ’ApBhAors) ; 
pat ion of it and destroyed much people.’ 

e sites represented by all these names are 

i , and there are several alternatives 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On this 
route there yi a Gilgal, the present J iljuliyeh, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover- 
able of Megaxw0 or of “ApSnda. Jos. (Ant. XIL 
xi. 1) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi- 
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seval Arab peer (Nasir-i-Khusruu calls it 
Irbil, but Yakut and others Irbid; cf. Reland, 
Pai. 358); and Robinson (BR ii. 398) suggests that 
Meoaddé@ or Maiooddé stands for nivop, a term he 
thinks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
strategic importance. But this identification is 
doubtful. Again, Bacchides, paving vase’ Brone: 
might have approached Jerus. across Es- 
on by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Bk of Jth (4’) the 
avaSdons to Judea. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilgal, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its name to the route; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage (Hist. Eng. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that ides, if advan- 
ing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with; while close to Meselieh stands 
Meithalin. These two offer a probable identifica- 
rier for ioe reuse aa roe is said to lie i 
"ApBhrAxs, and this form of the phrase suggeste t 
Ar (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, but a district. Now Eus. (Onom. art.“Ap8n\a) 
OF miles a _ existing in his gaat a pertain 
miles jjun, a position which suite the 
entrances from Vedraclon upon Meselieh and 
Meithalin. It is just ible, therefore, that 
“Ap8yia was the name of the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Bacchides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gi by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 9%. In the E. of Gil 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth nora Gilgal, 
unless the latter be taken to be the Gi by 
Jericho, which Bacchides might have passed he 
come upon Jud@a through Gilead. The Gilead 
route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. See BETH-ARBEL and GIL- 
GAL. G. A. SMITH. 


ARBITE (‘37¥9).—The LXX (2 S 23%) apparentl 
reads ‘7}%7 (the Archite), cf. Jos 167 and ‘ Hushai ths 
Archite,’ 28 15"; but a place Arab, in the 8. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15". In the parallel 

S reading which ia supported by several 
(‘3]8713), & ing w is sup sev 
Mus'o? the LXX 28 J.c. (vids roo AoBt), and which 
is probably correct. J. F. STENNING. 


ARBONAI (’ApBwrds, Jth 2*).—A torrent appar- 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot be represented by the 
modern Nahr Ibrahim, since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘torrent’ (xetuadpor) applied to 
the Arbonai. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCH.—41. Of the Temple. The word ‘arch’ is 
used in the plural (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘arch’ nor ‘arches’ has any right to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 

e Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
will make clear. The Heb. word is according to 
the Mass. pointing oy *éammim, which is the 
plor. of o¢ ‘élam; the word is, however, only 

ound with suffixes, and as the text stands it is 
sing. not plur.; it is the Keré or corrected 
readin g that makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (40° ®°) does the fem. plur. nioby occur; but 
Smend (Comm. p. 326) suspects an error. (Cornill 
in v.¥* reads 07x sing. ; v.™ he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS.) In all the remaining 12 places 
the written text makes it singular and not plaral. 
The word occurs nowhere outside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of me 
*alam, porch, or a clerical error for this last word. 
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That the translators of the LXX had before them, 
in all the instances where either °>'* or °7)* is now 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is cuggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 


O's, viz. aiAdu. Cornill in his amended text of 
Ezk reads °?'8, never °7'*, and trs. by Vorhalle 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that aiadu 
trs. the Heb. word 2 saph, ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
46°, and 9:8 ayil, ‘post,’ in 4010 14. 16.49 and 411, 
The Vulg. uses one word vestibulum for ’élam and 
*hlam. The Targ. also uses but one word, this being, 
however, RAN lamma’, not, as the LXX would 
lead us to expect, &P2°8 'élamma’. It is certain 
that ’élam is used in the sense of ’t#lam in Ezk 
4081. 81.35, prob. also in 40%. 25, where the ’élam is 
said to be toward the outer court. The Douay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses in all cases the 
Eng. word porch. In the mod. Gr. version, orod, 
porch, is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Cornill, Smend, A. B. Davidson (see their Com- 
mentaries), Fried. Delitzsch (Prolegomena, p. 
189), the Lexicons of Miihlau and Volck, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that both Heb. words have but one 
meaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘porch’ in this connexion see under PORCH and 
TEMPLE. 

2. General. It is a debatable point whether the 
Israelites in OT times were acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew ; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Heb. is the language of 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and not of science 
or of art. See ARCHITECTUKE. 


T. W. DAVIES. 
ARCHANGEL.—See ANGEL. 
ARCHELAUS.—See under HEROD. 


ARCHERY.—Though bows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency in the OT, one is tempted to 
think that the Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost through the superiority of the Philis- 
tine archers. David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to encourage archery practice in Judah (2 § 138, 
Reject RV and compare Driver, Notes on Samuel, in 
loco). Elisha on his deathbed (2 K 1315!%) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel’s military power 
under Jeroboam, son of Joash, was due to improve- 
ment in archery ; Hosea, a contemporary, speaks 
(15) of the bow as the national weapon of Israel. 

The most effective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. The 
terror caused by their archery is hinted at in Is 58 
and 3783, To judge from Assyr. reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over- 
whelm their enemies with the bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
in flight. W. E. BARNES. 


ARCHEYITES (*2}2"%).—‘ The people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Bab. Uruk (modern 
Warka), on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 10, between Babel and 
Accad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, in the inscriptions, 
along with that of Accad, as one of the principal 
towns in N. Babylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘ deported ' 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(668-626). Their name is mentioned in Ezr 4° 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘ deporta- 
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tion’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
sum-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, Ezra 
and Nehemiah). H. E. RYLE. 


ARCHIPPUS.—Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short letter sent by St. Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘A., our fellow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v.?). The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if not a 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to the household circle. ‘ Fellow- 
soldier’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2%; cf. also Ph 4%, 2 Ti 2*) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Church or 
the gospel, probably in some official position; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more light supplied by 
the other passage (Col 4!7) which speaks of his 
‘ministry (S:axovfay) in the Lord.’ The term 
Siaxovla need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the office of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist; it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct é¢v Kupl» defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni- 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so in special need of warning or 
stimulus; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a difficult one, in which he 
might well be strengthened by the encouragement 
of the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 417 is joined by «af to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other difficulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem?)? There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 70 disciples, who became bishop of 
Laodicea and suffered martyrdom at Chone. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

ARCHITE (‘?1*%7).—The native of a town (Erech?, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 16?) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
‘Ain ’ Arik, west of Bethel. Hushai, David's friend 
(2S 15%), belonged to thistown. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


** ARCHITECTURE.— The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Egypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadic life. The great tent of the taber- 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for a long period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Fergusson’s rendering of it (see 
TABERNACLE), strictly in accord with what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or piles of stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms; the 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 
else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 
thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for the covering. Such seems 
to have been the principle of the tabernacle ; and 
long after the entrance into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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the south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and skins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
ee type of life although settled on the 
land, 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people: ‘cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 1%). The thick walls of 
well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strong defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses built upon the wall (Jos 
215), Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8”); but 
probably for roofing, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found. This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell Hesy, and 
alluded to by Ezekiel Sane and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con- 
tinuation of the Amorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
figures of forts conquered by the Egyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. High 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ; 
pilasters and towers strengthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a projecting building in front of 
the entrance, a plan which enabled the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party; 
for on forcing the outer gate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space exposed to ceaseless 
attack overhead. Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack; and without a 
siege train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Ai) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to fit on the 
spot, or at least of irregular courses ; for the Jews 
were astonished at proper construction, with hewn 
stone all cut regularly in advance, and they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K 67), The mechanical Phonicians 
appear to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early times, 
marking each stone with its place; Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 5'8). The stone was sawn with saws, 
as in the best Egyp. work (1 K 7°). ‘The cause of 
this Phoon. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick is 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly. The only carvings yet seen, which are 
certainly of the period of the monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. From the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, it is evident that this was not a 
structural, but only an ornamental member ; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden ?) pegs to the brick wall behind, in the 
palace of Akhenaten at Tel el-Amarna. What the 
real nature of the door-crown was has not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch of brickwork, like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways have also been pre- 
served, though reversed in re-use in a later 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which 


show the forin of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy cclumn, which is even represented as equal 
in diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far narrower than its base. The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of Ionic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of wooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the bucrania in Gr. use. On Assyr. monuments, 
capitals are represented which have been considered 
to foreshadow the Ionic; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo- 
monic, the coil is much more isolated and 
pronounced. 

These pilasters show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of a dado 
has been preserved. A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in the porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described : the object of the 
building is not known, but on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia, The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with flat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was occupied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes left quite rough— 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace; but 
usually it was dressed flat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
main face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod. On a smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to the middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong to the 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, as Fergusson has 
pointed out, was simply a doubling of the 
dimensions of the tabernacle, and we may carry 
the parallel further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covered space thus left around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space was reproduced in the temple as a chain 
of chambers all round the sides, a construction 
which was not favourable to any d treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, was ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of Herod the great porch was 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste with 
the enormous porticoes of the Herodian rock- 
tombs at Jerusalem, which are often much larger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarchy have been found in the 
only excavations yet made in a city,—those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack—was a long hall with two rows 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations may reveal more examples, we can 
glean but little about the usual arrangements of 
Jewish architecture. 
W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARCTURUS.—A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Bodtes or the Herdman. Arcturus 
is the rendering of AV for 2% ‘Ash, Job 9°, and 
Ww) ‘Ayish, Job 388, SS 

The identification of ‘Ash, ‘Ayish, has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions: LXX 
“Eoxepoy in both places (agreeing with Pesh. in 
placing ™2°?, Maedda, before “2 in 9°); Pesh. 


12028 ‘Jyyfthd of doubtful meaning, explained 


by Arabic Lexx. as Capella Aurigsx, but placed in 
Taurus; Vulg. 9? Arcturum (whence AV), 3882 
Vesperum; Targ. 9° transliterates, 38°2 ‘the hen 


_\ 
with her chickens,’ z.e. the Pleiades ; Sa‘adya, wolas 


Ys, t.e. Ursa Major. In the Talm. Berachoth 


686, R. Yehuda explains ‘Ash as xnv YQtha, and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘the tail of the 
Ram,’ i.e. Pleiades, or ‘the head of the Bull,’ i.e. 
Aldebaran with the Hyades. Ibn Ezra, ‘the Bear.’ 

Among moderns there are two main explanations. 

1. The great Bear or Wain; Ges., Del., RV, 
etc. With the Arabs the four stars of this group 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Na'‘sh 
‘the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘the 
daughters of the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
that of Job 388 ‘‘Ayish with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible philologically to identify the 
root of Arab. Na'‘sh with Heb. ‘Ash, and still more 
so with ‘Ayish. 

2. The Pleiades ; Stern in Geiger’s Jiid. Zettschr. 
iii. 258 ff. ; Hoffmann, ZATW. iii. 107 f.; Ndldeke. 
Stern points out that Job 382-8 deals with weather 
phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
mentioned vv.*!- 32 appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Bear is visible in the N. hemisphere 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be thought 
of as a season prognosticator. Thus Job 38% is 
rendered, ‘Alcyone with her children,’ ¢.e. the 
principal star of the Pleiades group with its 
companions, the other constellations mentioned 
being interpreted as the Hyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with Sirius. We then have allusion to four 
groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
seasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
another. The form ‘Ayish is thought to be correct 
(so Dillmann) rather than ‘Ash, and Hoffmann 
vocalises ‘Ayyfish, thus connecting with Pesh. 
‘Iyyiitha. C. F. BURNEY. 


ARD (™°8).—Benjamin’s son, Gn 46?!, but his 
grandson, Nu 26=1 Ch 88 (Addar). Patronymic 
Ardites (Nu 26). G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


ARDAT (2 Es 9% AV Ardath), ‘a field’ in an 
unknown situation. 


ARDON (?'™78).—A son of Caleb (1 Ch 218), 


ARELI (‘7878 ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of El’).—A son 
of Gad (Gn 4616, Nu 26!"), Patronymic Arelites 
(Nu 26!"), G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, 


AREOPAGITE(‘Apeorayirns, Ac 17% only), applied 
to Dionysius (wh. see) as member of the Council 
of the Areopagus. 


AREOPAGUS (“Apes Mdyos, AV ‘Areopagus’ 
Ac 1719, ‘Mars’ hill’ 1722).—The Hill of Mars is an 
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eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the Areopagus, at first a mainly judicial 
body composed of Eupatridew recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman rule, 
this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
but drops abruptly on N.and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the Areopagites sat in the open air (éwalOpio: é3ixd- 
(ovro, Pollux, viii. 118). Sixteen worn steps cut in 
the rock lead to the summit; and the two stones, 
called the dpyot Al@o:, the Al@os davadelas ‘of im- 
placability,’ and 88pews ‘of ill-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Inscr. Attic. iii. 714, ‘the most holy,’ 7rd cexvdraroy 
cuvédpioy ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the Furies 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul's solemn declaration of a new faith in the 
unknown God. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thither had any other end in view than to gain a 
quiet spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 
Agora below, where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say. The state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (ériAaBéuevan, Ac 171%, cf. Ac 927 
2319, also Mt. 1481, Mk 878), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the meeting which St. Paul addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 
‘We will hear thee again of this matter.’ There- 
fore Chrysostom’s view, that St. Paul was formally 
arraigned before the Areopagite council, must be 
dismissed. There is every reason, moreover, for 
believing that in Ac 1722-8! we have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy.* 

Standing on the Areopagus and facing N., St. 
Paul had at his feet the Theseion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its splendid temples 
intact. Such surroundings would fill with en- 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to-day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glance must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather- 
ing up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealed. 
It was to him just gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, the work of a 
period of ignorance at which God had mercifully 
winked. 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, ch. x. F. C. CONYBEARE., 


ARES (’Apés), 1 Es 5!°.—756 of his descendants 
returned with Zerub.: they correspond to the 775 
(Ezr 2°) or 652 (Neh 7!) children of Arah (778), 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 

ARETAS (Aram. nnn, Gr. ’Apeéras, more correctly 
"Apé@as, as in the name of the famous bishop of 
Cresarea Mazaca; the analogy of dpery probably 
influenced the commoner spelling).—1. King of 
the ‘ Arabians,’ 2 Mac 5° (see below). 2. King of 
the Nabatean Arabs, whose ‘ethnarch’ or gover- 


* Sec, however, Ramsay in Zmpoa. Sth Ser, if. 209 f., 261 f. 
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nor, apparently at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
9%. 33. 3 his wife may well have been a proselyte), 
was guarding the city of Damascus to capture 
(widoar, 2 Co 11") and destroy (Ac 9) St. Paul. He 
esca, the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disciples, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than his 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the pera tpla Eryn of Gal 1 (see 
Lightf. in doc.). If so, the escape may have taken 

lace at any point of time during the three years. 
Te the escape itself is the point from which they are 
reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 

How Damascus, a town within the Kom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the officer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kingdom to Damascus. The 
facta are as follows :— 

The Nabateans (33) are possibly identical with 
the NEBAIOTH (nv33) of OT (so Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the final consonants » and n). They were prob- 
ably of Arab race, but used the Aram. language 
for writing and inscriptions (Néldeke in Schenkel, 
BL, 1872, s.v. Nabatier, and in ZDMG xvii. 703 
8gq., xxv. 122 sqq.). We first meet with them as a 
formidable power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonus, B.C, 312, centred in the former Edomite 
stronghold of SELA (Nabat. ‘Sal,’ Gr. Iérpa, 
hence the name for their country, "ApafSla 7 rpds rp 
Ilérpe, or ‘ Arabia Petraea » whence their power 

adually extended itaelf N. and 8. Their first 

own ;:uler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5°, with 
whom Jason was imprisoned (éyxAcodels) or, per- 
hape, ‘ accused ’ (adopting the conjecture evedabels), 
B.C. 169. A. is répayvos, not yet a recognised ki B- 
A few years later the Nabateans appear as friendly 
to the Maccabeean party (1 Mac 5* 9"). With the 
decay of the Gr. kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
Nabateeans increase in power ; about B.C. their 
‘king’ Erotimus ‘nunc Aegyptum nunc Syriam 
infestabat magnumque nomen Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat’ (Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXIx. v. 5-6). By B.c. 85 A. I. is master 
of Damascus; to him belong the coins Baoiéws 
ae dAAAnvos struck at Damascus (Schiirer, 

JP I. ii. 353, n. 11). He took the side of 
Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, B.c. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syria; Scaurus 
obtained a nominal submission and a payment of 
“aad (hd os. Ant. XIV. v. 1; BJI. viii.1). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands (Ané. XIV. ii. 3; 
BJ tI. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep- 
tion to be noticed below, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 
ee in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 

ommsen’s important note, Provinces, Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. p. 148 sq.). A. I. was succeeded by Malchus 
(ce. 50-28), Obodas 11. (c. 28-9 B.C.), and A. IV. (c. 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
tne name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. Ané. 
XVI. ix. 4). In B.c. 4 he sends some unruly auxili- 
aries to aid the expedition of Varus against the 
Jews (BJ il. v. 1; Ant. xvi. x. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and defeated Herod Antipas, ly 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter Fr the 
latter (see HERODIAS, and Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1, 2: 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ;s Gutschmidt, Kleine Schriften, 
iii. 31). Tiberius ordered Vitellius, propraetor of 
Syria, to chastise A. for this attack, but the news 
ot Tiberius’ death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex- 
pedition (Jos. sid. § 3). 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
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which was witbin 3 fc of his first visit to the 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Faking 
the latter (against Ramsay’s view, St. Paul the 
Traveller, but see Sanday in Expositor, Feb. and 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ac from the 
arrival of FESTUS, A.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘ Fourteen years’ previous, .e. about 38, 
comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, an 
cover the time of his escape from Damascus. 
At some time, then, during the three years in 
gueson Damascus had come under A. It cannot 
ave been long before, as there are coins of Damas- 
cus with the image and superscription of Tiberius 
down to A.D. 34; but there are none with those 
of Gaius or Claudius. The image of Nero begins 
in 62-63. The inference is natural that the acces- 
sion of Gaius marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the face of Vitellius is 
out of the question. But it is not improbable that 
it was granted to him by the new emperor. Gaius 
was not kindly dis towards Herod Antipas, 
and would not be unlikely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to his bitter enemy. It is true 
that the deposition and banishment of Herod took 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schiirer, I. ii. 36n.), 
a date scarcely an enough for St. Paul’s esca 
from Damascus. but the grant to A ippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, wi e title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts (Ant. XVIIL vi. 10), and in 38 the emperor 
ted an Itursan principality to Soemus (Dio 
A similar grant may well have been 


tas. 

A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Aretas-inscriptions of el-Hegr, two be- 
long to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabatewan king has left so rich a le of 
coins and inscriptions. On both, his standing 
title is Rahem-ammeh, ‘lover of his people’ (the 
contrast with the AAA» of A. ILL. supr. is 
suggestive). Under him the Nabatean kingdom 
extended from the ag to the Red Sea (cf. 
Jos. Ant. I. xii. 4). By 62 Damascus had i 
been taken over by the Romans, and belonged to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the Nabatewan 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as the 
province of Arabia. 

What is greatly wanted is a coin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co 11® is our solitary 

iece of positive evidence for Damascus having 
ormed part of the Nabatwan kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fact, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronology. 

The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Schiirer, HJP I. ii., esp. his indispensable 
Append. ii. on the Nabatean kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article is principally 
indebted. 

LrrgraTorE.—Schiirer gives ample references to the lit. of the 
Nabatean kingdom. In more special relation to A. Iv. see 
Clemen, Chronol. d. Paul. Briefe, § 22; Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. {. ch. iii. appendix ; Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften aus 
Arabien, Berlin, 1885 (containi reconstructed list of kings 
y friend ie 


, pp. 167-175, 
s.v. Aretas; Meyer-Wendt on Acts, Bn §4n.; 
alaestina rabia Provinciis 


A. ROBERTSON. 
ARGOB (3rx).—Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, king ” levacl. Scaeecinated by Pekah 
together with the king his master and one Arieh 
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(2 K 15%); so Ewald, Thenius, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and Arieh 
conspirators with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is corrupt. See Klostermann, who suggests the 
emendation ya; nko ysqe-ne ‘with his 400 warriors’; 
—by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 
C. F. BURNEY. 
ARGOB (3x; once, Dt 34, with the art. 339x7),.— 
A district mentioned in Dt 3“ * 4, 1 K 413, and de- 
scribed as situated on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of ‘Og, and as containing three- 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘ with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk’ (s.e. unwalled cities : see Ezk 38!"). 
The particular district intended is uncertain. The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. represent Argob by xn> 
(Pseud.-Jon. x03), 8.6. the Trachonitis, or 6 Tpdxw, 
of Greek writers (see Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 10 ff; 
G. A. Smith, Geogr. 543), some 25 miles 8. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volcanic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to 8., and 19 miles from E. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer- 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter- 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see TRACHONITIS). This formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hauran, on the S.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the surrounding plain; and ‘its border is 
as clearly defined as a rocky coast, which it very 
much resembles.’ It forms a natural fortress, 
which a small body of defenders could hold even 
against a determined invader; and hence its 
modern name the Leja (t.e. laja’ah, refuge, retreat). 
Some modern writers have accepted the identifica- 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
the philological arguments that Argob signifies 
‘stony,’ and that the term 51n(AV ‘ region’), used 
re ly in connexion with it in the OT, is in- 
tended as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. The identification is, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has been abandoned by 
the best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological ents appealed 
to are exceedingly precarious. Argobd can be inter- 
preted stony only upon the questionable assump- 
tion that the root 225 is cognate with 039: to judge, 
however, from 33) clods of earth (Job 21" 38%), it 
would denote naturally a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Geogr. 551) 
is ‘probably equivalent to our word ‘‘glebe.”’ 
And an is a cord (Jos 2"), or measuring-line (Mic 
2), fig. a measured portion or allotment (Jos 174 
19°), applied to a particular district or ‘region’ 
(RVm), Zeph 2°©*7; there is consequently no 
ground for supposing it to have been used speci- 
ally on account of the rocky border of the Leja. 
Secondly, the remains of ancient cities in (or 
about) what must have been the biblical Bashan 
are by no means confined to the Leja ; on the con- 
trary, they are much more numerous on the sloping 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (S.E. of the Leja), which, 
covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down gradu- 
ally, especially on the S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. The whole of this region is 
studded with deserted towns and villayes—accord- 
ing to Wetzstein, who has described it most full 
(Retsebericht tiber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 1860, 
p. 42), the E. and S. slopes of the Jebel Hauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites; they are also numerous on the W. and 
8.W. slopes (cf. Porter, Five Years in Damascus?, 
p. 229, 239, 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
Nesertod localities are of a remarkable character. 
Wetzstein distinguishes four kinds—(1) some are 
the habitations of Troglodytes, being caverns 
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hollowed out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft volcanic rock, and so arranged as te 
form pepe chambers: these are chiefly on 
the E. of Jebel Hauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 44f. 
who names three, viz. Umm JDubéb, ‘Ajéla, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a lar e, 
being subterranean chambers entered 


about 8 miles N.E. of Salchad, 
consists of chambers cut out in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered with a solid stone vault, 
roducing outside the appearance of a cellar or 
unnel, Hibikke was originally surrounded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48 f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwelling-houses built in the ordinary manner above 
ound, but constructed of massive well-hewn 
locks of black basalt,—the regular and indeed 
the only building material used in the pecye 
—with heavy doors moving on pivote, outside 
staircases, galleries, and roofs, of the same 
material : of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter (2.c. chs. x.—xiii.) at Burdk, on the N. 
of the Leja, Sauwarah, Hit, Heyat, Bathani- 

eh, Shuka, Shuhba, east of it, Kanawat and 
uweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosrd, 
Salchad, and Kureiyeh, on its 8S. slope (cf. Heber- 
Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 
47, 60, 71, etc., with pho phs). Many of 
these cities are in such a state of preserva- 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is difficult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as he walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The archi- 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueduc churches, etc.) is of the 
Greco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries A.D. 
the cities in question were the home of a thriving 
and beg ae ulation. Can, now, any of these 
deserted localities be identified with the ‘ three- 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient kingdom of ‘Og! The spectacle pre- 
sented by many of them is so singular and impres- 
Bive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re-discovered them, in the | Sangh century, there 
were some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim : so, in icular, J. L. Porter, who 
visited the district in 1853 (Five Years in Damas- 
cus, 1855, ii. 206 f., ed. 2, PP. 257 f., 263 f. ; Giant 
Cities of Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 13, 30, 84, etc.), and 
Cyril C. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
ssays for 1858, p. 160 f.). The emphatic contra- 
diction which Porter's theory received from 
Douglas Freshfield in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan, 1869, ch. ii., led to a somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Atheneum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cf. also 


* The habit of dwelling in caves in these is illustrated 
Che an interesting but unfortunately mutilated inscription 
Bas and Waddington, /nacriptions et Latines 
recucillica en Grece et en Asie Mineure, iii. 1, No. 2829) from 
oe S telaieroee on the: eee of J. Hauran, ap ee ig 
speak of an attempt e Agrippa (prob. I. 
to civilize reve ingedAsie(arvrac), re | peclelin San from thelt 
Ov piddng tek le (cf. Jos. Ant. x1v. xv. 5; aleo, of the Leja, 
x. 1; XV ix. 
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Porter, Damascus®, Preface). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
ex ted the antiquity of these remains. As 
has stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
is Greeco-Roman ; in many of the cities Greek in- 
scriptions, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and must independent judges, the extant remains, 
at least in the t majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the ist cent. A.D. De 
Vogué the principal authority on the architecture 
of the Hauran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec- 
tion of 150 plates, called Syrie Centrale, Architec- 
ture Civile et Religieuse du i au vist siécle (1867), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date: Burton and Drake (Unezplored 
Syria, 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
species of ‘hoar antiquity.’ Wetzstein and 
addington express a oe ent, neue 
not quite in the same unqualified terms: the 
former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no ces earlier in date than the Christian 
era, but allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may be of very 
great antiquity, and also that very ancient building 
materials may be preserved in such places as Bosré 
and Salchat; the latter writes (op. cit. p. 534): 
‘ les recherches Brojoagees et minutieuses 
ue jai faites pendant un séjour de cing mois 
dane @ pays, je n’ai pu découvrir aucun monu- 
ment antérieur au régne d’Hérode. I] y a sans 
doute des habitations grossitrement construites en 
ierres brutes, des cavernes fermées une 
evanture en pierres stches, qui peuvent étre de 
toutes les époques, et dont quelques-unes sont 
peut-étre fort anciennes, mais, je le répdte, il n’y a 
trace de civilisation régulitre, de temples, 
’édifices publics, avant le régne d’Hérode.’ And 
the majority even of such buildings, he ad 
are later than this, and belong to the period be- 
tween Trajan and Justinian. The caves and 
tunnel-like haa described by Wetzstein 
however, can y be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with ‘ ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone,’ on the antiquity of which Porter 
(Damascus*, pp. v, 257) insists, are identical with 
the ‘habitations groesitrement construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may be 
ancient, can hardly be determined by one who has 
not visited the country.t On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the existing deserted cities 
are not those of the ancient Argob ;¢ though it does 
not seem improbable that some of the cities built 
in the Greco-Roman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities belonging to a far earlier age, 
and that in their construction the dwellings of “the 
ancient cities of ‘Og may have been, in some cases, 
utilised and preserved. Perhaps future explora- 
tion may nor the substructures to be of earlier 
date than been hitherto suspected. § 


acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, in the country about 
Der’&t (Edre‘i), and northwards as far as Naw, in 
which he says that there are sufficient ruins of 


@ Cited at length in Merrill, Zaet of Jordan, p. 68. 
¢ rica pla A 92, 96, states that at Roum (E. of Kanawit) 
found ruins different from any which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village consisting of one-storied houses, built almost 
entirely of hb unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a 
w. aso 8. A, Brith, a and Fenobia 251) mentions th 
: myra ia, p. mentions that 
some 16-18 ft. in Burdk, and found the walls there 
enormous undressed stones, those on the 
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the biblical description. 
‘The inference based on Dt 3" is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistic 
motive (see Comm., and JAIR), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Geshur and 
Ma‘acah. Dillm. su a site more towards 
the E., between Edre'i and ‘Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hauran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of ‘Og, the part of Reahan 
in which they are most numerous would seem to 
be the W. declivities of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the 8.E. limit of Bashan), the soil of which—a 
disintegrated lava—is rich and fertile (Wetzst. 
p. 40f.), such as might be described by a deriva- 
tive of 337.° 


Lrrgrnaruns.—On the cities of Hauran, see further (besides the 
works already quoted), Merrill, East of Jordan, 1881, chs. ii.-v.; 
and for inscriptions, Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte Griech. und Lat. 
Inschriften gesammelt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um 
des Haurdngebirge, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1863, pp. 255-868; Waddington, op. cit. Nos. 2071- 
2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Archéol. Orient, i. (1888) 

p. 1-283; G. A. Smith, Critical Review, 1892, p. 55ff.; W. 

ring in the PEFSt, 1895, p. 41ff., 131 ff., 265ff., $46 ff. ; de 
Vogue, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Sémitiques, 1868, chs. 
iL-iii. p. 89ff.; the C7S m. i. fasc. 2, Nos. 162-193 (chiefly 
repeated from de Vogue). The best map of the district is that 
of Fischer (constructed chiefly on the basis of Stiibel’s Survey) 
in the ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4. S. R. DRIVER. 


ARIDAI (“se Est 9), the ninth of Haman’s 
sons, put to death by the Jews. The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas, ‘delight of Hari’ (Gea. 
Thes. add.); but LXX has a different text. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ARIDATHA (xp) Est 9%), the sixth son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 

rhaps from the Persian Hariddta, ‘ given by 

ari’; but the LXX has ¢dapaddda, this name 
coming fourth. H. A. WHITE. 


ARIEH (mx, with def. article, ‘the lion’).— 
Mentioned with Ar 
(2 K 15%), 


ARIEL (dx-, *Apcf\).—4. The name of one of 
Ezra’s ‘chief men,’ Ezr 8'*. It doubtless signifies 
here ‘lion of God.’ 2, The name, in RV (so LXX 
and most moderns), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benaiah, one of David's mighty men, 
28 23”,¢ 1 Ch 11" (LXX, in later passage, has 
rods St0 dpjA). 38. name, in Is 29'-*! (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncertain. It may be (see RVm) either (1) 
‘lion (or lioness) of God,’ so, among others, Ewald, 
wa bee (Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) ‘hearth of God,’ 
80 bond ae sat paler ise i saree te TJC? 

. 356), Kinig (Lehrged. d. Heb. Spr. ii. 1, p. 416). 

he latter seems the more sobabla, tg view 
of Sx (God’s hearth =altar, RV ‘altar hearth’), 
Ezk 434, and bx with the same signification on 
the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm (Comm. in loc.) 
takes / as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form (=sacrificial hearth). Cheyne (In- 
trod. to Is. p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial, A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


ancient sites to justi 


ARIMATHEA (‘Apuadala), Mt 277 ®,—The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v. athem-Sophiin) it is identi- 
fied with Ramathaim-zophim (1 8 12), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village Rantich 


y with a *Epya, 
er-Rujéb, on the W. 
Rujéb, at just that distance from Gerasa ; but this fs clearly too 


suggested 
emendations, see K) n’s Comm. tn loc., whose ingenious 
conjecture has been accepted by Budde Haupt’s Bidle), 
Sayce, Athenawum, Oct. 9, 1886; and W. R. th, 460, 
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seems intended, but the various traditions disagree 
and have no value. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
See also ARUMAH. C. R. CONDER. 


ARIOCH (3 x).—1. ARIOCH was the vassal-king 
of Ellasar, under the Elamite king Chedor-laomer, 
when the latter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14). The name has been found 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
Whien the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘the servant of the 
moon-god,’ was king of Larsa (now Senkereh, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little east of Erech). Larsa is evi- 
dently the biblical Ellasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into Rim- 
Sin (pron. Riv-Sin, whence the 1 of Arioch), and ex- 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. He was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘the 
father of the land of the Amorites’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak. Inscribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn up during his 
reign. In his inscriptions he calls himself ‘the 
shepherd of the essions of Bd ad the executor 
of the oracle of the holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Accad,’ and in one of them he mentions his 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erech.’? He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of agit dat and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated and overthrown. Khammurabi an- 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a siiels eoane 9 with Babylon as its 
capital. Mr. Pinches has lately found a tablet, 
belonging, however, to a late riod, in which 
mention is made of Eri-Aku, Tudkhula or Tidal, the 
son of Gazza (ni?), and Kudur-Lagamar, the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis. 2. The ‘captain of the king’s 
guard’ in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn 2'+®, The name, however, was Sumerian, 
and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from Gn 141, 3. King of ‘the 
Elymseans’ or Elam, acc. to Jth 1°. @ name 
has been borrowed from Gn 14', where it stands 
beside that of Chedor-laomer, king of Elam. 

A. H. SAYcE. 

ARISAT (‘o7e Est 9°), the eighth son of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. The LXX has ’Apcaios, 
in the ninth p H. A. WHITE. 


ARISTARCHUS (’Aplcrapxos), the devoted fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thessalonica 
(Ac 20‘ 27), He is first mentioned as having been 
seized —e with Gaius during the great riot at 
Ephesus. He accompanied St. Paul from Troas on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20‘), and thereafter 
on his p to Rome (Ac 27%). He was with St. 
Paul at Rome when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 4%, Philem ™). It 
has been ested that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment voluntarily, and that he and Epaphras 
(cf. Col 4° Philem™) may have participated in 
the apostle’s bonds alternately. The word used b 
St. Paul in these passages (cuvatyuddwros) has } 
to the further suggestion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition affirms that Aris- 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome _ under 
Nero. W. Morr. 


ARISTOBULUS (’Apiord8ovdos).—1. Amongst the 
list of persons greeted by St. Paul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (16°) are certain called 
rovs éx Trav ’AporoBovdov, ‘members of the household 


® But see Winokler, Ketlinsch. Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Hilfte, 92 ff. ; 
Schrader, COT72, ij, 801, Crit. Reo. Apr. 1894, p. 126. 
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of Aristobulus.’ The eaten the ex planation 
of this phrase given by reget: ightfoot. 

A., son of the elder A. and Berenice, dson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippa lI. (see HEROD), 
lived and died a private man, was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, and apparently a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘ household’ of A. 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 

roperty of the emperor, probably by legacy. We 
ow that in other cases members of households 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
(CIL vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani (%. 4035, cf. 
8738), Agrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be Aristobulians, and this would be trans- 
lated ol ’AporoBoddkov. This household would pre- 
sumably contain many Jews and other Orien 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a member of the 
Herod family. See HERODION, NARCISSUS. 

Lirgrators.—Lightfoot, Phili , Pp. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, ns, p. 425. For later traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 874. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac 1°. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ARIUS ("Apys, 1 Mac 12?-™), a king of Sparta 
In v.7 the name ape in the corrupt form of 
Aapetos ; in v.™ many read ’Omdpns or ’Ovecdpns, 
a form produced by the combination of ’O»lg “Apns 
(so v.29 in AV Onsares); but x*’Ovnaapys, Vet. Lat. 
Arius; in Jos, Ant. xi. v. 8, the reading varies 
between “Apeaos and a the latter being the 
more correct form. he person referred to is 
Areus L, the grandson and successor of Cleo- 
menes II., who was king of 8 from 309 BC. 
to 265 B.C., and was contemporary with the high 
pee Onias I., the successor of Jaddua. The 

partans were at that time engaged in a le 
against Antigonus and his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create difficulties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
East. Friendly letters were interchanged between 
Areus and Onias (probably about 300 B.c.); and 
Jonathan Maccabzeus refers to these communica 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 B.c.), 1 Mac 1278-1, (Cf, 
Schiirer, HJP I. i. 250f. H. A. WHITE. 


ARK OF INFANT MOSES.—A box (n3p &bhah), 
made of bulrushes or pap reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered watertight by layers 
of slimeand pitch, in which Moses when t months 
old was placed and committed to the river (Ex 2?). 
The wor seemingly is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,’ and the 
possible source of the obscure Heb. root which 
ee in ’0d, ventriloquist, necromancer, ghost. 

apyrus reeds were commonly used in Egypt for 
the construction of light boats. A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian tablet from Kouyunjik, about Sargon L, 
a monarch who reigned in e, one of the cities 
of the Euphrates valley, c. Bc. It is said 
(see Smith, Chaldean Genests, 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing up his exit with bitumen, and launchin 
him ona river which did not drown him, from whi 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF NOAH.—The vessel built by the patriareh 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during the great Flood. The period of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 74 
8 P); hence it was necessary that large accommo- 
dation should be provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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y reckoned at 21 inches. In 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 874 ft. broad, and 524 ft. high. In 1609, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland built a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo other ships of ordi 
structure. It has been calculated t it woul 
contain a 8 of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 had been set aside for storage of food, there 
wonld be over 50 cubic ft. each allowed for 7000 
pairs of animals. Such calculations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
hes in the biblical text are not sufficiently 

etailed, nor is the description of the whole con- 
struction sufficiently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions. evap ABYLONIA, FLOOD.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Delitzach 

, the conifer cypress, much used by the 
Pheenicians for shipbui vie on account of its 
lightness and durability. It was divided into 
‘rooms’ or ‘nests,’ 0°37. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on each side. The pitch to render 
the ark watertight was not vegetable, but mineral 
pitch or asphalt. Berosus, writing about B.c. 300, 

that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amulets. Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
Judgment, there intervened, acc. to Gn 6* (J), 120 
years, and during that time the ark was building, 
and Noah was, by word and by act, a preacher of 
righteousness to his generation (1 P 3”, 2 P 2°). 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF THE COYENANT.—i. NamE.—The ark 
(7x7) was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
tag peter symbols of the Heb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ‘the ark of J”’ (m7 .»), or 
‘the ark of God’ (o'ndx “x). In Dt we first® meet 
with the designatinn ‘ark of the Covenant of J”’ 
(*n73 x), Dt 10° 31% ® %, shortened elsewhere to 
the familiar ‘ark of the Covenant,’ Jos 3*% ete. In 
several passages of the older hist. books (cf. LXX 
text of 1 S 4°“) which have been edited by writers of 
the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form ‘ark of 
J”’ has been expanded to ‘ark of the Covenant of 
J°’ (as is clear from such grammatical impossibilities 
as we find in Jos 3-1"), and the favourite expres- 
sion ‘ark of the Covenant’ intentionally or unin- 
tentionally substituted for the earlier forms. A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the testimony’ 
(my “x), occurs only in P, Ex 25" etc. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 
variations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘the ark’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

ii. HISTORY OF THE ARK.—In this article we 
propose to confine ourselves to the history and 
significance of the ark as given in the pre-exilic 
literature. Its place in the scheme of the Priests’ 

e will be discussed in the article TABERNACLE. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctity 
in the important passage Nu 10°*.+ Here it is 
expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
being, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J”. In 
another passage from the same source, Nu 14%, 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 

* nia in Nu 1033 (J) 144 (BE) (cf. Bacon, Triple Trad. of the 


Baod. pp. 171, 189) is almost certainly an editorial insertion. 
t Probably J, see n.* 
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Had these sources come down to us intact, we 
should have had much earlier information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origi 

and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrupt transition from vv.' to v.™, and with 
the sudden introduction of ‘the tent’ (v.7) as of 
something y explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter of certainty that the sacar ae 
of the Pent. has omitted from the prophetic 
source the accounts of the erection of ‘the tent 
of meeting’ as inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P. Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JE also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark ? 
To this an affirmative answer must be given; for 
if we read carefully the retrospect given in Dt 
10'*, and bear in mind that the whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any doubt that in 
JE, as it lay before the author of D, there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 10!) before his ascent to 


the mount. In the absence of the original text 
of these older sources, it is no jouger possible to 
i e of conceiving 


x Seagal bey certainty as to their m 
“gs relation to the ark. The most probable 
view seems to be that already referred to as found in 
the antique poetical fragment, Nu 10%, where 
J” is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of His chosen peop. 
The same representation is met with somewhat 
later in the composite narrative (chiefly JE)® of 
the papas of the Jordan, in which the ark, borne 
by the priests, shows the way, while the B i 
follow at a considerable distance (Jos 3**-), During 
the subsequent conquest of W. Pal., as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from materials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
camp at Gilgal (Jos 9° 10%), the former we may 
suppose frequently accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the prominence given to the 
ark in the siege of Jericho (Jos 6); and the sacrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ebal (Jos 8® 
from D*) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. From Gilgal the head- 
uarters ns moved by divine command to Bethel 
(Jg 2*#°). 
he next ig. et of the ark was at Shiloh, 
in the territory o hraim. Here, according to 
P (Jos 18!), it was deposited by Joshua himself, 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (1 S 3°). The original tent {t is now 
a Seag by a temple (1S 1° 3°), the dians of 
which are members of an ancient priestly family 
(1 S 27), with Samuel the Ephraimite as attendant. 
The following section (chs. 4'-7') is a document 
of the first importance as a record of the popular 
conceptions of the ancient Hebrews with regard to 
the ark. The various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. The leading 
thought throughout is the conviction that the 
resence of the ark secures the presence of J” 
imself in the camp of the Hebrews. 
The capture of the sacred object by the Philis- 


* See Bennett's ‘Joshua’ in t’e Bible; Kittel, Hist. {., 
., pp. 282, 288; Driver’s art. ‘Joshua’ in Smith’s DB?. 

¢ See Moore’s Comm. ad loc.; Kittel, 

So most moderns, MT Bochim. tion 

once had ita home in Bethel may be recognised in 


a late marginal gloss. 
t The words of 1 8 2%, wan in LXX, are admittedly a 
(Wellh., Driver, Klost., 


re Paes addition to the original 
udde 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to read, with Klost., ‘our God’ (1)°nx) for ‘unta 
us’ (43). It is also more than probable, in view of the femin. 


construction in v.!7, that we should render, ‘that Ae may come 
and save us.’ go, 
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tines, the effect of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of ita sojourn in Phil. territory, and its 
restoration, are graphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bethshemesh, the ark is 
removed to Kiriath-jearim and deposited in the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the hill,’ while Eleazar, his 
son, is set apart as ite ian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation.f Why an object of such sanctity was 
nut restored to its proper home in the temple of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Most probably the 
temple had been destroyed: and Shiloh} itself 
occupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting well into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 13%). The centre of 
the purest teaching must have the home of 
Samuel at Ramah (1 8 7”), the fruit of which we 
may perhaps trace in the higher religious con- 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 
his sovereign, once securely seated on the 

throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the slo 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 28 6 
ru lovingly ex me — Ch ue : e€ ie of a 
ormer passage has s y, but the gen 
sense is clear. From the Noun of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-jearim [otherwise Baalath (of Judah), Jos 
15°] the ark is brought in state on the way to Jerus. 
The sons of Abinadab, Uzzah and Ahio, are in 
charge of the new cart on which the ark has been 
laced, the former walking|| beside the ark, the 

tter guiding the oxen in front. Dismayed by a 
sign of the divine displeasure, David desists from 
his purpose for a time, leaving the ark in the 
custody of Obed-edom the Gittite. After three 
months, however, the removal is successfully 
accotaplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v.17), After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark rest (1 Ch 6"). For 
the last time we meet with the ark as the re- 
presentative of J” on the field of battle in the 
pat ot inst the children of Ammon (28 11%), 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and Abiathar 7 
(2 § 15*-), in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to take the ark as the guarantee of 
J’’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its 3 a er abode in Jerusalem. 

e last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent, and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the temple, ‘under the wings of the cherubim’ 
(1 K 8'*). From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older histor’cal books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘the treasures of 
the house of the Lord’ which Shishak carried off 


* It is important to observe that the MT of 619 will not bear 
the sbetnaiee 3 put upon it by AV and RV, ‘because they looked 
fnto the ark.’ The text, however, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘ y suggestion’ (Budde) we render, ‘ But the 
sons of J. did not so men of B. when they beheld 
the ark of J’, and he smote,’ e 

bee is no ground in the text for the statement in Smith's 
DB ‘that to Kiriath-jearim ‘‘all the house of Israel” resorted 
to seek J’.’ Whatever may be the meaning of the obecure 
and probably corrupt 17)», 
tion to the follo 


, the verge serves as the introduc- 
narrative of Samuel's prophetic activity. 
3 It ia a mistake to base the assertion that ‘in the early 
of Saul’s reign Ahiah was the Lord’s priest in Shiloh’ (Smith's 
DB'—Arr) oe : . 7 sa the q ee dali not to 
‘ groundless e su on (op. 
oit.) that the ark ey have been at Nob. eee a 
ere the true rendering is clearly ‘the 
; cf. v.3), the retention of ‘the ark’ in RV is 
a le. V.18> ig, of course, an explanatory gloss like 
'g 2027», 
§ Emend. wh my, v.@, Then., Dr., Kitt., Bud. 
¥ The text is again uncertain : see Driver, in loo. 
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his mags of Astarte (2 Ch 337), and reinstated 
by Josiah ( to aloo finally in the destruction 
of city and temple by Nebu rezzar? The latte: 
seems on the whole the more probable view (cf. 
2 Es 10"), if the single reference, Jer 327 
really implies (which is doubtful) the existence o 
the ark in the prophet’s day, although it must be 
confessed that the silence of the rest of the pro- 
hetic literature is difficult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
. of Israel, i. p. 233). The fable of 2 Mac 2 is 
evidently on the passage of Jeremiah just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. Wars, V. v. 5). 
iii. From the analo 


in the scheme of the priestly code _ 25”), we 
may best think of the ark as an ob 

acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10!-3, 
following the other sources JE ; see § ii. above). In 
the absence of the original text of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty whether the ark was represented by 
them as furnished with ee corresponding to 
the cherubim of P (Ex ). ‘They are not 
mentioned in Dt 103, nor in the Books of Sam. 
or Kings — the phrase ‘that sitteth upon the 
cherubim’ (RV) of 1 S 44, 2 § 6%, if not a late 


gloss (s0 Kuenen, Smend, Nowack, eto.), bestia. 
capable of another explanation. The lan o 
1 i the absence of 


8* further seems to imply 
cherubim on the ark itself. This result is con- 
firmed by what we may infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it carried by two priesta. 
(2 S 15*, also in corrected text of v.™ 158 4%). 
An important difference of representation exists 
between the provisions of the Priests’ Code—by 
which the ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
3® 41), as distinguished from a higher caste of 
Aaronic priests—and those of the older legislation 
of Dt. First, indeed, among the privileges of the 
whole ve tribe of Levi enumerated in Dt 10 
—privileges assigned to them, we can scarcely 
doubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J” (Ex 32™*-)—is that of bearing ‘the 
ark of J”’ (cf. Dt 31°). And this is in accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the bearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and cf. Jos 3* (E), * (J), 6 "3 (E), 
8%, 1 K 2% 8**+ etc.]. As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
we have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of gaining an 
accurate estimate of the conceptions entertained 
of the ark in the earliest times. So much depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. is much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
presence. By the popular mind, at least, J” 
was sonosived as actually residing in the ark,—a 
conviction clearly reflected in the ancient fragment, 
Nu 10°, That the ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samuel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (2 § 15*). 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 


* Viz. the outer coffin of Joseph’s mummy (Gn ae and 
pap set up by Jehoiada the priest in the temple (2 K 12#. 


& and is a late insertion (see 2 Ch 65). In 
passages, such as 1 8 615, the original practice has been 
to conform to the requirements of the priestly legislation 


AKKITES 


explain the fact that in all the res we have 
studied, ‘before the ark of J”’ 1s identical with, 
or el to, ‘before J”’ Himself (cf. ¢.g. Jos 6° 
with 6°*). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere represented as done in the 

resence uf J”, as sacrifice (2 S 6"), casting of lots 
Poe 18% 2°), dancing (2 8 67), and the like. With the 
d bigeey of more developed views of religion under 
the influence of prophetic teaching, the importance 
of the ark undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
@ merely tribal sanctuary.t Its loss is bewailed 
as @ national calamity (1 § 4"-™). Nor does the 
writer see reason (even granted that 1 K 8° may 
be a gloss) for rejecting the ancient tradition 
which the author of Dt found in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 107). The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (He 9), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

Lrrgratvre.—The Comm. of Dillmann on Exodus, Driver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wellhausen and Driver on the text of the Books of Sam.; 
the treatises on Heb. archwology of Benzinger and Nowack 
vol. ii.); articles in Stade’s Zeitschrift by Kautzsch, 1886; 
Seyring, 1891; and esp. Couard, 1892 (‘ Die religidse nationale 
Bedeutg. der Lade’); also art. ‘Bundeslade’ in Riehm's Hand- 
wort.2; Kosters in Theol. Tijdschrift, 1893 ; and R. Kretzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung im A.T. (1896), c. 7, ‘ Die Bundeslade.’ 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

ARKITES (‘~7v, Gn 10”, 1 Ch 1), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of the Phen. 
city of Arka, in later times Caesarea Libani, birth- 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tnpolis. Arka is also men- 
tioned in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser I1. as one 
of the towns reduced by that monarch ( er, 
COT? i. 87, 246). Jos. (Ant. L vi. 2) states that 
Arucas, one of the sons of Canaan, ; 
situated at the N.W. base of the Lebanon. It was 
still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle » and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 
1138, but was taken by the Crusaders. Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
Schiirer, H/JP 1 ii 201 f. J. MACPHERSON. 


ARM (yy zeréa'‘), the outstretched arm ; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal. 1. Asa unst of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its digit, 
a span, and gives the standard length ed 

e 'ammah (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, &.v. 
‘eudit’). As this seems to have varied from 17°6 
in. to 25°19, it is possible that besides the reckon- 
ing of the fore-arm, there was another of the 
arm’s-length, the latter corresponding to the 
modern b. dhird'a, 24in. The kindred Arab. 
word for full-arm (dhard'‘a) also means, like the fig. 
use of zeréa’, capacity, influence, power. 2. Fig. 
use ¥ Arm.—Among Orientals the extended arm 
is a familiar sign of animation and action. Durin 
as es oement . pore it . an underatood 

ude tos , and implies the possession o 
something that ought to be heard. Throughout 
the Bible the a. is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards which the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘ out- 


* Of. also Jg 20™, where for ‘stood before it’ render ‘stood 
before him’; see Moore, in loc. 

t Wellh., Stade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the palladium of the tribe of Joseph. 
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stretched a.’ of God. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to be broken; and the doom of Eli’s family 
is called the cutting off of his a., and that of his 
father’s house. In the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of the spiritual kingdom and its living 
sacrifice raises the pecpoue lament—‘to whom 
hath the a. of the been revealed’? (Is 53). 
Further, the original meanin 
times transcended, and by frequency of special 
association the motive of holiness is erred 
to the a.—‘The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm’ (Is 62°). On the other hand, utter powerless- 
ness is the a. ‘ clean-dried-up’ (Zec 1117). Cf. Job’s 
imprecation on the abuse of power (Job 31%). So 
the ap of the helpless is ‘Put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord!’ (Is 51°), Hence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes flesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose oy ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 33”). See also 
HAND. G. M. MACKIE. 


of power is some- 


ARMENIA.—See ARARAT. 


ARMENIAN YERSION OF THE OT. — The 
following poe need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT. 


i. The text from which it was translated. 
ii. Its value for critical 
iii. Its date, and where it was made. 
iv. Ita contents, and order of books. 


i. The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr. LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as a 
love the hand that wears it. This statement has 
n controverted ;* but ite truth is apparent if 
we anywhere open the Peshitta or Massora and, 
noting their peculiarities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by a few cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LXX; but 
where the LXX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which I occasionally add within square 
brackets. 

Gn 1! esse cosli et esse terre.—® deserta et inculta [invisibilia 
@ non preparata).—* et fuit divisitque (et sit dividere}—* om. 
wal iviveve ebrus.—? om. é bobs after dsexdprsr.—S om. wad slder 8 
ao om. nal ovrdy6y as far as 

pg rail coed (arena? t. Gedar (in Geraris 
SE s(n else mt of neo ad 
before in simplicitate.- 7 

ore es. 


Israel [loquere ad filics I. 


—magnatibus 
cipibus domorum 
811 Abiens igitur Moses, locutus est (et consummavit M. 
i eae universum Israelem {ad omnes filics Israel}—3 add. 
us—et Dominus (nam D} 
vos 


Jos 22) Rubi] (Ruben custodistis {vosmet audistis).— 
ebus (tot dies) — 


3 ecoe multis abhino tem ue 
per | et custoditis (immo plus usque hodie cust. |.— 
4 ees [D. noster}—rev Hit ot 
abite civitates vestras (nuno igitur revertentes te in 
conus vestras}—quam possedistis (possessionis vestrw}—add. ab 
orien 


2.Ch 53 Secundum opera [de omnibus abomination{bus}— 
Israelitarum (filiorum Israel).—3 remdificavit enim [et revertit 
ot edificavit}—altaria idolis (statuas Baalims). Fabricavit tigres 
{fecit ole et adoravit eas—omnes cali copias (omnem 


tentiam h 
4 1108 om. is pslog.—9 us tuus laudabilis {= with thee fe 
the beginning}—eanctitatis [sanctorum tuorum}—ab antiquo te 


. Arvak Ter Mikelian (Die Armenische Kirche, 
Leipzig. 1892) writes, p. 85: ‘Die Biicher des Alten Testamentes 
konnen unmoglich aus den LXX tbersetet worden sein’ 


* BE.g. Dr. 
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fillum geval {ante Luciferum genui te).—4 non mentietur [non 
nitebit eum]—sicut Melchizedec [ =‘ according to the order of 
ae implebit vadavera [=‘he maketh many the blows’) 


Syriac Version. Armenian Version. 

Vae diripienti: vos ne Woe unto those who distress 
diripiatis, et deceptor nequa- 
quam decipiet voe, cum 
volueritis diripere,  diri- 
piemini. Domine miserere 
nostri, quoniam in te est 
fiducia nostra: esto adiutor 
noster in matutino, et salva 
nos in tempore angustia. 


dis 
despiseth not you. For they 
shall 


the unfai hath come to 
destruction ; but our salvation 
is in thee in time of straits. 

In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con- 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm. supplies omissions of the LXX; 
e.g. Is 667 runs thus in the Arm.: ‘But the law- 
less who offers to me an ox as offering [is just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
offers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
dropt out of the ordinary LXX text; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correction by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretic or Syr. texts are 
frequent, ¢.g. ch. 16? the Arm. =et ne ignantur 
tibi filii et filiw. In v.‘it=sed in exon ptuni erunt 
super faciem terre. In gladio cadent et in fame 
consummabuntur. Et erunt cadavera eorum in 
cibum volatilibus coli et bestiis terre. In the 
above the plural gignantur .. . filii et filis in v.?, 
and in v.‘ exemplum, belong to the LXX; but 
the arrangement of clauses in v.‘, as also the addi- 
tion cadavera eorum, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora. It may be noticed that Jerome, who con- 
sulted the Heb. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with the Heb. 
sterquilinium for exemplum. In order to demon- 
strate this composite character of the Arm. text, I 

ive acollation with Tischendorf’s text of ch. 23. 
herever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
oe or Syr. texts, or both, I add M or Sor 


Jer 231 airés) Arm. cou: mews SM—ibid. add. ne? Képsos SM. 
—3 Kupios G66 "le pasa SM—ial robs weseivas reve Wi pcivertas 
BM—voper) + Aizves Kipsoe SM.—4 wron.)-+ neque erunt neglecti: 
8+neque aberrent : M+neque deficient. —5 Iixaiay] Sixasociong 8. 
—5 "lertdix)+% sxasoovry tuesy : iustitia nostra (i.e. Tosedek) SM 
—ibid.+iv vere wpogyrass, and vv.7 8, which in the LXX come at 
the end of the chapter, are added here by the Arm. as by SM.— 
§ before cuvsrpicey Arm. add. ini vets wxpegiras.—l0 before sr: awd 
+nam impleta est tellus adulteris as in M; (8 adulteris et 
raptoribus) siren] ‘of swearing’: M has periuril—werrps¢] ae 
wernpiar. tr. speg, ®. tsps M—tider) a pov.—12 ieion. aurar)-+ 
Atyu Kopsos SM. 2apeptias) ‘of Shmrn.’SM.—]5 Kepsos]+exer- 
cituum erga ie haa SM—wixpiv} wixpéryres.—ls wpegnrsy)+ 
Thy wpognrivérres SM—parascvesy|+ixeive: vusy aNd OM. iavrere M 

. zapdtias SM.—18 gemricare]+uerbum meum: 8M uerbum 
eius.—® om. ir: SM—om. airs M. fap Sr—airs dws inxssps- 
gavel iyxeipnisces SM—voreovesy airs)+veevrrse M.—2 om. 

—aurois|+ard cay wornpar b3ay airar xe) SM.—327 iwtrec ke Bas) + 
véy dads pou SM.—® om. xpeg aivdr 8.—29 om. obras of Ab yor peou 
SM.—30 om. 6 ds SM. Om. 3: verre SM—evda) + Aryu 
Kips SM—xai ov] xai SM.—3 ; curs) iperaen os SM—apo- 
Ctr] +Aizer SM.—H 6 icpsig M. Ori ovr obras. Abyor wrrou] 
+‘ but ye will turn back the words of the living God, the Lord 
of powers, our God. But thus say to the prophet (8 dic alicut): 
What answer made unto you the Lord, and what spake the 
Lord? If ye say,’ etc. So SM. 


The Sr enpement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jeremiah follows SM and not the LXX. 
Where S and M differ it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows ; but the basis of its text, even where 
it is 80 copiously supplemented as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is clearly the LXX. It is certain, 
then, that in OT the Armenians translated the 
LXX, supplementing it, however, and adjusting it 
to the Massoretic text. The only question remain- 
ing fy fee the medium through which they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 
the making of the version we might infer that 


r. xal 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
been so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heb. rather t the 
Syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the translators us l the 
Hexaplaric text of Origen, whose obeli and asterisks, 
marking additions of the LXX to the Massora, or 
additions to the LXX from Aq. Sym. Theod. Gr. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm. 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references te 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armeniana, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa- 
pene text such as we have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 88. 

ii. In answering the first question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
which we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critica] purposes of the Arm. version. It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. cannot be surpassed. The 
genius of the language is such as to it of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal and graceful ; 
true to the order of the Gr., and even reflecting its 
compound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its own idiom. e are seldor. 
in doubt as to what stood in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version has almost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
worked, would The same criticism is true 
of the Arm. NT as well. 

iii, Three Arm. writers of the 5th cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pharpi, and Moses of Chorene, 
record that the Scriptures were translated between 
A.D. 396 and 430 by Mesrop, the elaborator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Emik, and 
others. According to Korinn (p. 10 of Arm. 
edition of Venice, 1833), Mesrup, with the help of a 
Gr. scribe Rufinus, began a version in Edessa about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbsof Solomon. 
The context implies that they used a Gr. COPY 5 
and they may have taken the second half of a Bible, 
complete in two volumes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. There can be no other reason ale 
they be there. Later on Koriun and Ezni 
fetched hack from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Scriptures, and the work of trans- 
lation already be y Sahak was resumed. 

Moses of Chorene says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pers. king 
Meroujah had burned, thirty oe before, all the 
Gr. books of the Armenians. » however, who 
is more credible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iii. 60) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘ exact’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of completing their work in ways not clearly speci- 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Czesarea (? of Ca | eer The ac- 
counts of these writers then aa little to our know- 
ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the translators. The translation itself was no 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Valarshapat, 
with its convent of Edschmiatzin, and Twin. 

iv. The books of the OT in Arm. MSS follow 
the order given in Tischendorf’s LXX a ely 
1880) as far as 1 and 2 Es (except that 2 Es in 
=the Gr. Ezra); then follow: Neh (called in the 

* B.g. in Ex 38¢ the Arm.=‘ And the congregation neving 
heard that evil word, lamented lamenting® and the man di 
not take the ornament on his person.’ If the Syr. Hexaplaric 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 years after 


the Arm., the latter might almost have been regarded as 8 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Es), Est, Jth, To, 1 to 3 Mac, Ps, 
Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Job, Is, the XII Prophets, Jer, 
Bar, La, Death of Jer, Dn, Ezk, Death of Ezk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books also 7a See in the 
MSS, viz.: The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouche’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
under the Boner title of ise of spiel 
ena,’ as if they were esteemed part of the 
rae In other iss the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 
the Arm. Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apocr. entitled ‘the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘the Prayer of 
Manasses.’ The Third Book of Ezra or ; 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, eg. in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Each book of OT is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and by a ety. of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a third of Epiphanius 
of Cyprus. Dn is translated from the text of 
paar say for was bvice translated, Reig of 
in the 5th century, and again, per in 
the 8th. The formar version 18 erinted ‘ig the 
Venice Bible of 1860, and is the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr. tat 8, for example, being omitted : the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Uscan e and published in his Bible a third ver- 
sion in the year 1666. F. C. CONYBEARE. 


ARMENIAN YERSION OF NT.—The old Ar- 
menian writers (mentioned in § iii. ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF OT) eve us no special information 
in to the date and circumstances of their 
version of NT. Whatever statements rss Acaior 
apply to itasto OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great age are relatively common, written in 
large aneials ice church use. ® 
of NT separate from the Gospels are rare, and 
will generally be found to have formed of a 
larger MS containing the entire NT. hey are 
not common at all before the 13th cent., before 
which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The OT is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of uncial 
OT fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written out from beginning to end except in a 
smal] hand, though there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the Bibliothtque 
Nationale contains such a lectionary written prob- 
ably in the 9th cent. In Edschmiatzin there is 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1600, Lord Zouche another not so old. 

Se te codices of the Gospels rarely occur in 
which St. John Sabor the Synoptiste ; but in the 
library of M. édjans in Tiflis there is a very 
old specimen of such a codex. The order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D. 1220, is as follows: Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Revelation of John the Apostle, Epistles 

Paul, at the end of which is added the letter of 
the Corinthians to Paul. The Ep. to the Hebrews 

* At Moscow isan Evangeliar.,dated 887. At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library are two, dated 002 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edschmiatzin, two of 969, 1085. In Erzeroum, one of 966, 8t. 
Anthbony’s convent in Constantinople, one of 960. In the Sevan 

in Ruesian Armenia, one of 966. In the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the British Museum, and in private collections, are 
many more very ancient copies. 


Codices of the rest | allegoricall 


precedes those to Tim. and follows Thess. Iu a 
13th cent. MS of the Brit. Mus. (Add. 19,730, Saec. 
xiii.), the order of books is this: possi ypee 
Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. In this and 
in other codices the spoory ene! rest of 8t. John 
usually follows St. John’s Gospel. 

The Gospels invariably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added in the margin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus, with the tablea 
oft the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
are preceded by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
Testimonia and Colophons of Euthalius, whose 
marginal tinea 4 and subdivisions and calcula- 
tions of stichs in the text are also added in the 
older MSS. In these we also find a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap- 
ters; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
system presupposes that of Euthalius. 

A collation of the Arm. text of the OT is 
in the Septuagint of Holmes and Parson (Oxon. 
1798-1827). collation of the Arm. NT was 
first published by Tregelles, and the same is given 
in Tischendorf’s later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, like the OT, waa first 
rendered from Syr., and that this first version was, 
about A.D. 430, revised from more exact Gr. texts 
from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
correct, for Prof. Armitage Robinson (Zuthaliana, 
Cambridge, 1895) shows that the Arm. NT bears 
traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. This earlier 
version from Syr. may be the ‘First translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodoros Chrhthenavor 
(Contra Majragoumatzi) refers in the 7th cent. 
as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22% 4, 

These references are s0 important that I translate them from 
EO RA rrr ap 
was no ) 
came the anemy. ‘So do own words testify. The house of 


the t is not plundered, unless first the strong man is bound.’ * 
And if this be true, it is , they say, that the First transla- 
tion is not to be he ar ger Be 0 of His) praying 
relates the ‘ Bloody Sweat’ of the almighty ‘Word of God, 
that He was en the ? 

Ibid. p. 154: ‘ of the sweat 


iven 


tended that the ‘old edition of the is not to be acce 2 

because G ry the Illuminator, in his homiletic exposition of 

all the nore oracles which announced the economical passibility 

adler eye e Word, yet made no special mention of the ‘ Bloody 
eat’ passage. 

The answer of Theodore to this argument is that neither did 
the Nicene Fathers nor the new recension of the Scriptures recog- 
niae more than fourteen Epistles of Paul; yet that sregory had 
cited and so testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul, which the said Fathers had passed over in silence, and which 
was ‘not added in the new translations.’ The verse cited by 
Gregory is 3Co 11: ‘The lawless ce when he desired to be 

bound all men under sin.’ ‘This’ ee 8 Oo), says Theo- 
dore, ‘was contained in the ancient text, but not in the new ed. 
(=evyypacn). If, however, because of its omission from the text 
of the newly tesued translations you reject the older as 
Gregory, ‘though you meke & show of praising him, Gat if the 
ry, though you e a show o ut e 
truthful G ad did not in com (his work) follow the 
chapters in r order of the entire but wrote with 
peculiar simplicity to suit those who were weak in understanding 
what they heard, merely propounding testimonies in a summary 
immediate needs, and confirming (the Gospel 


certain, the other probable. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early version of 
NT which contained the verses Lk 23% and 
also 3 Corinthians. 


(2) Gregory had this early version. He quoted 
3 Co from it, and he would have quoted Lk 
228. also, only his literary purpose did not re- 


quire him to do so. 
I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion can 
* This appears to be an extracanonical citation. 
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be reached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
Gregory had this 3 Co, and cited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
NT in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? We may note that the ‘ First 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can- 
not have been merely an Arm. Diatessaron, though 
the statement that Gregory did not cite the texts 
in order is suggestive of such a supposition. If 
these inferences are just, the first Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent. are silent about 
it. 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arm. Canon. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not read in church 
before the 12th cent., when Nerses of Lampron 
issued a much changed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
rend in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 435; but they hardly appens in the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an in part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent. codex of the Gospels at Edschmiatzin 
they are headed by the title ‘of Ariston the Pres- 
byter,’ written in small red uncials by the first 
hand. Ariston has been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm. Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edschmiatzin codex of A.D. 989 is the oldest 
codex which contains it, though not in the form in 
which Gregory and the later codices give it, but as 
follows :— 

*A certain woman was taken in whom all bore 
witness that she was of death. “They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
might him. Jesus made answer, and said, ‘‘Come ye, 
who are without sin, cast stones, and stone her to death.” But 
he himself, bowing his head, was writing with his on 
the carn te declare their sins; and ee were seeing their 
several on the stones. And, filled with shame, the 
Jerus, «Go in peace, and present the offering for sine, as in their 
lawitwriter!’ 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. equiva- 
lent of ra rys poxadldos written against it in the 
margin by the first hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Heb. Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
deserves notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazaretfski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 2%, and as 
follows: 6 dorip... éordOn érdyw rot orndalov od 
iy rd wadloy, The same text is found in the Prot- 
evangel, c. xxi., and accounts for the variant here 
found in the Codex Bezax. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manuscript, and the 
Liha text was in places adjusted to the Latin 

ulgate. <A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a reprint of the 
edition of 1666. The first critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 


* A comparison of the Arm. text of the Paulines with 
hrem's rpacngstt oa 6 coreeetree. in Arm.), with the Syr. and 
th the cloeely alli eorgian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions were originally made from the pre- 
dlnoses Ip Syr. text used by Ephrem, and were afterwards cor- 
from Gr. texts. This revision of these two versions was 
probably made about 400 a.p., and was more thorough in the 
case of Arm. than of Georgian. 


ARMOUR, ARMS 


without distinguishing in which codex which 
variant is read. However, one codex of the Arm. 
Bible differs very slightly from another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constanti- 
nople, and Venice during this century; thoae of 
Venice being particularly good and reliable. There 
is not the slightest foundation for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Arm. version was in the 
time of the Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Bible. 
At that time, indeed, the Lat. chaptering began to 
be added in the margin, and the Prologus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
affixed, tothe Book of Kings; but no changes were 
made under Lat. influence in the text i ; 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 38% and Ezk 138 thd 
‘elbows’). The meaning of the Heb. word (>-yx, 
see Ozf. Heb. Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 13%) is 
doubtful, but the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. HASTINGS. 


ARMLET (198 kdmas, AV tablet, Ex 35%, 
Nu 31%).—A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned among the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (see BRACELET). 


G. M. MACKIE. 
ARMONI ('357x).—Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 S 214). 


ARMOUR, ARMS.—I. In OT. The Heb. nearest 
equivalent to ‘armour’ is maddtm (0% 1 8 17%), 
rendered ‘clothes’ in 1S 418 (a itive arrives 
from the battle ‘ with his clothes rent’). 

It is a plural word signifying the different parte 
of a soldier's dreas. The coat of mail, shiryén (7) 
would be chiefly meant, but the helmet and ahield 
and the loose cloak, simlah (nbow Is 9°), are in- 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 3'*) wears a under his 
maddim, t.e. between the shiryén and the simiah. 

The Heb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kélisn (0°72), @ word of general significance, ‘ move- 
able property, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in- 
cluding the quiver (Gn 27%), and probably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘bearer of £éJém,’ 
%.6. armour-bearer). 

A third word rendered ‘armour’ is Adltgah (my"q 
2S 24). It describes the equipment of a soldier 
which an arias” A would strip off as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 14° 

II. With re 


(AV and RV). 

; gard to armour and arms in use ig 
NT times among the Romans, two passages, one 
from Polybius (c. 167 B.C.) the other from Josephus 
(c. 70 A.D.), may be left in an abri tr. to speak 
for themselves, and to illustrate the languajre of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph 6'*-"7), Polyb. vi. 23: (a) ‘The 
Roman panoply consists in the first place of a 
shield (upeés), the breadth of which, measured b 
the are which it forms, is 24 ft. and the heaigrths 
is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 3 
inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darta though hurled 
with violence. (6) And along with the shield is a 
sword (udxaipa); now this a man wears on his 
right thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an excellent point; and a powerful 
cut can be delivered with both ite edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable. (c) Next come 
two javelins (s.¢. the pila), and (2) a bronze helmet 
(wepxepadala), and (e) a greave® (N.B. sing.). And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with a 
crown of feathers and with three upright purple- 
red or black feathers about a cubit in length, so 
that when these are added to the crest the soldier 
in full armour appears to be double his own height. 
- » - (/) Now the majority when they have further 
put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 

* It was worn on the right leg (Vegetius, bk. {. c. 20). 
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which ja wear on their rire and ous reed 
guard (scapd:opdAa£), are comple armed; but those 
citizens who are ea at Tare than 10,000 
drachms wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail.’ 

Josephus, BJ mL v. 5 (vol. iii, p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition): ‘ Now the infantry are armed 
with cuirasses (Odépaf) and helmets (xpdvos), and 
wear swords (yaxaspogopéw) on both sides. But 
the sword (gos) worn on the left is much the 
that on the right is not more 
d the infantry escort of 


er & 
thong, and a reaping-hook (3pérayoy), and a chain, 
and three days’ crovalona: so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword (udya:pa) on the right side, and a 
long lance (xorrés) in the hand, and a shield (@upeds) 
held alantwise by the side of the horse. And from 
@ quiver (xara ywpuvrof) hang three or more darta 
(4xer) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears (3épv); and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 
Lrrzratunn.—(a) For OT, Nowack, Hebd. Arch. (1804 862- 
367, and ~{ ‘ound of Many Cities, 1894 A hewn pe of 
found at Tell “Hey: te. Lachish). 
GF For NT, Polybius, 28; Josephus, BJ iil. 5 and 
Tracht wnd Bewafnung des Romischen Heeres 


wdhrend der Kotearaelt: Braunschweig, 1882. 
BARNES. 


. EB. 

ARMOUR-BEARER.—The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimelech 
Jg 9") and Saul (1 8 31‘). An armour-bearer’s 
ctions were various; he slew those whom his 
chief struck down (1 8S 14%); he carried the great 
shield (ginnah) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 8 17’, and Homer 
Il. iii. 79, 80); or, again, he collected arrows aimed 
inst his chief for his chief to disch again. 
is last function was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon his uncles (Ibn 
Hisham, p. 119, L 1, quo 2 8 R. Smith, 

OTJC? p. 431). . E. BARNES. 


ARMOURY.—There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the establishment of the nucleus of a standing 
army under Saul. Saul found the nation, or at 
least the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (1 S 13%): no doubt he remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 S 84). <A tower 
named vid, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields (Ca 4‘). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bucklers in the ‘house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 10%* 1”), This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 22° ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were nope 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada the 

iest (2 K 11%), This store was attributed to 
ling David. . E. BARNES. 


partial revival of military organisation at the revival 
of independence under the Hasmonzan princes, 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation of 
a fighting caste appear under Saul, mee J of 
(1) picked ‘regulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 8 14°4), and (2) ‘re 
mand the militia, who form 
in the field. 

How, then, in the earlier period was an army 
formed to meet an emergency’? Under the most 
rudimen conditions four elements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) officers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. MEN.—It was difficult, before the kingdom was 
established, to collect a sufficient number of men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midian, Ammon, and 
Philistia ; but Israel was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that single tribes, or groups of two or three, were 
left to unaided the brunt of invasion or 


Tower. 

he work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as was possible, the 
tribes of Israel, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the OPP ication of organi 
force. But authority had to be won before it 
could be exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. hraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after he had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 3”). Gideon 
roused N. and E. Israel by destroying the altar of 
Baal, and appearing | as the champion of the 
worship of J" (Jg6™**), In the civil war against 
®enjamin the warlike passion of all the remaining 
tribes was stirred by the sight of the remains of the 
murdered concubine (Jg 19%"). Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to present himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thousands’ to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead (1S 117). Against the Amalekites, Judah 
was not so keen (1 8 15‘), having perhaps family 
relations with them ; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (MT), 30,000 (LXX). 

The difficulty regarding the numbers of the 

ite armies must be mentioned here. 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 1 8 115 it is stated that Saul numbered 
over three hundred ‘thousand’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabesh-gilead. [f we take ‘thousand’ 
in ite literal numerical sense, we get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion of the land—a number pareve ey. e. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic 5?) to designate 
the chief towns of Judah, bade 8 as each con- 
taining, together with its de ent hamlets, a 
population of about a thousand. The men of such 
& town would probably be called a thousand ("bx) 
when they went forth to war, and their headman 


ar’ officers to com- 
the bulk of the army 


‘| would be called the. captain of a thousand. The 


MY (x37 *, ‘service,’ as we say in Eng. 

‘the Service’; Sn hayil, ‘force, host’; oy ‘am, 
‘ people,’ a frequent designation; 399 mahdnch, 
properly ‘an army encamped’; a9q9 ma‘drakhah, 
an army in array’).— The history of warfare 
arts a e Israelites may be divided into two 
peri During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, t.¢. no permanent 
organised force ; during the second period, which 
lasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at least of an army, 
both in the north and in the south, attached to the 
person of the sovereign. There wee no doubt a 


actual number of this tactical unit would v 
much according to the urgency of the danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed men, 
and might conceivably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Saul’s army of relief was not in 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by side, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter system of 
counting. Thus the number of men of war cariied 
into captivity with Jehoiachin, viz. seven thousand 
(2 K 246), is quite probable in itself, and consist- 
ent with other indications of number. Similarly 
‘thousand’ is no doubt to be understood in its ordi. 
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nary numerical sense in 2 K 13’, where it is said that 
the Israelite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000 infantry. 
The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a serious 
difficulty. To an Oriental, numbers are important 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic penning OF when it is necessary to indicate 


generally the relative proportions of things. 
The example set by Saul of Beaten. icked 
warriors round him was followed by David, who 


on his accession already had a band of some 
600 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 8 15% to mean that the 
Gittites belonging to it amounted by themselves 
to 600, without reckoning the numbers of the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. The strength of the 
whole guard may be guessed from the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it n to take 12,000 
chosen men to ensure success in his proposed pur- 
suit of David (2S 17?). 

ii. OFFICERS. — r the host was collected 
under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captains of ‘thousands’ and 
‘hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
numbered,’ or, according to the Heb., ‘ appointed 
officers over itself’ (npann Jg 20%). Two results 
were gained. Officers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the commander over 
thousands and hundreds; and, secondly, the com- 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘thousands’ or ‘ hundreds,’ under his com- 
mand. Besides these ‘regimental’ officers, one 
or more officers bearing the title of ‘scribe’ were 
attached to the army in the field to aid in its organi- 
sation, to serve as provost-marshals, and to makg 
a list of the booty taken (Jg 5" and 1 Mac 5), 

iii. ARMS.—In the earliest days, no doubt, each 
ran brought his own arms, for we hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (see ARMS). There is nothing to show 
that the Israelites had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israelite army in the time 
of the Judges was probably a crowd of men rine 
me patie 8 ings, and rustic weapons, such as clu 
and oxgoads (Jg 5°, 1 S 13%). Though individa- 
ally equal in valour, they were propery. far inferior 
in armament to a people like the Philistines, who 
were sufficiently advanced in the art of war to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an organised corps of archers (1 S 31°). 

iv. COMMISSARIAT. — Commissariat is twice 
alluded to in the OT. In Jg 20 a tenth of 
the assembled Israelites are sent ‘to fetch victual’ 
(gédak my, ‘food taken in hunting’) that the 

eople may carry out their pate es against 
Gibeah. in, in 1 K 20” the children of Israel 
‘were mustered and were victualled’ (RV) for a 


campaign against the Syrians. 
ie W. E. BARNES. 


ARNA.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 13), 
cerresponding ore oy to Zerahiah of Ezr 7* 
and Zaraias of 1 Es 8%. 


ARNAN (jnx).—A descendant of David (1 Ch 3”). 
While MT has j;7x °33, LX-X reads 'Opva. ulds adrod (se. 
preceding ‘Pagd\)= Orna his son. See GENEALOGY. 


ARNI (WH ’Aprei, TR ’Apdéu, AV Aram).—An 
ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3*), called in Mt1** Ram 
(RV). Cf. Ru 4%, 1 Ch 2% 2°, and see GENEALOGY. 


ARNON (px72x).— Two streams unite about 13 
miles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 
the N. one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number 


AROM 


a) 


of brooks—often dry—rising near the Haj route, 
N. of 31° 30’ N. TheS. branch, which is the more 
important, drains most of the country between the 
Haj route and the Dead Sea, between 31° 30’ and 
31° 10’, and is formed by the streams now known 
as Seil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Seil Lejjun, and 
Wady Balt‘a. These are all united before reaching 
the neighbourhood of ‘Ar‘air, and flow theree 
almost direct W. for about 20 miles, when they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (the p2w *>n3}. 
For the greater part of ite course the river flows 
through a deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and about 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous ks consist of limestone 
capped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Their slopes are fringed with oleanders, 
tamarisks, and willows, and near the mouth with 
castor-bean and cane. Like most rivers in Pal. ite 
stream varies in width and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the flat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in width, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, while near ‘Ar‘air, where the old road 
from Heshbon to Kir crosses it, and where the remains 
of an old bridge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 
The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
early separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (Nu 21%, cf. Jg 11)*%); later those of Reuben 
and Moab (Dt 3*). Isaiah mentions the ‘fords of 
A.’ (167), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48"). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘Moabite Stone.’ On the N. e of the 8. 
stream was the town Aroer (see ER), and 
between the N. and 8. streams Dibon (see DIBON). 
LirsraTurRs.—Robinson, Pays. - oS Pal. 164-166; PEFSt 
(1806), 204, 216. oe WW. THATCHER. 


AROD (ey). — A son of Gad (Nu 26'")=Arodi 
(7), Gn 46, Patronymic Arodites (Nu 267). 


AROER (cyhnyz).—1. A city in 

to the tribe of Judah (1 S 30*), prob. in what is 
now the Wady Arfrah, 20 miles S. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Beersheba. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklag. 2. 
A well-known city on the N. bank of the Arnon, 
generally described by its situation in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other cities of the same name (Dt 2% 
312 46, Jos 12? 13°, Jg 11%, 28 24°). It was of the 
region conquered by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N. of 
the Moabite territory. It was assigned to the tribe 
of Reuben, and formed the S. frontier city of that 
tribe. It is this Reubenite city that is named with 
the S. towns as having been built by the children 
of Gad before the definite settlement and distri- 
bution of the land (Nu 32"). When the Syrians 
under Hazael conquered all the trans-Jordanic 
district, Aroer is named as the S. limit (2 K 10%). 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken first by the Amorites, regained possession 
of it from the Israelites (Jer 48"*). Eusebius speaks 
of it as still standing in his day. 38. A town in the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 11%), in 
the district watered by the Jabbok, east of Rabbah 
(Jos 13%). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17?, 
are evidently the two trans-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. Gentilic name 
Aroerite, 1 Ch 11%, J. MACPHERSON. 


AROM (’Apéu), 1 Es 5*.—His descendants are 
mentioned among those who returned with Zerub- 
babel. The name has no parallel in the liste of 
Ezr and Neh, unless it represents Hashum (B ‘Ae fu, 
A ‘Aoovp) in Ezr 2”, H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


the portion assigned 
) 
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ARPACHSHAD ete third son of Shem, 
A. was the father of Shelah, and grandfather of 
Eber, from whom the Hebrews traced their descent 
(Gn 107+ 4 1]!*!3), Gesenius regards the name as also 
desipnating a people or region, and thinks the con- 
jecture of not improbable, that this is ‘Abbas 
raxiris, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar- 
menia (Ptol. vi. 1), the native land of the Chaldeans. 
Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 4) says that from him the Chaldeans 
were called Arphaxadmans (’Apdatadalovs). 


R. M. Boyp. 
ARPAD (77x).—A city of Syria north-west of 
Aleppo, 2 K 18* 1915, Is 10° 369 374, Jer 49%. Now 
the ruin Zell Erfad. The city stood a two years’ 


siege by Tiglath-pileser 1. C. R. CONDER. 


ARPHAXAD (’Ap¢atd3).—4. A king of the Medes 
(Jth 1%), He reigned at Ecbatana, which he 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Assyria, made war upon him, defeated him, and put 
himtodeath. Some have identified A. with Deioces, 
the founder of Ecbatana, and others with his son 
Phraostes, But the former of these died in peace, 
and the latter fell while besieging Nineveh. The 
nalrative in Judith would accord better with the 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, 
the last king of the Medes according to Herodotus. 
2. The spelling of achshad in AV, and at Lk 
3* by RV also. See ACHSHAD. 

R. M. Boyp. 

ARRAY (formed by prefixing ar to the subst. 
rot, rai, order, arrangement) is common in AV for 
the arrangement or order of an army in battle, 
always in tne phrase ‘set in a.’ or ‘putina.’ (But 
RV gives once ‘order the battle a.’ 1 Ch 12%.) 
The subst. is also used once for dress, t.e. garmente 
erranged in order on the person, instead of the 
common word raiment (=arrayment), 1 Ti 2° 
‘not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
a.’ (iuariouds, RV ‘raiment’). And in this sense 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 41° ‘a®@ him in 
vestures of fine linen’ (Heb. #29, as always, except 
Jer 4313 swy); Mt 6” ‘Solomon in all his glory waa 
not a™@ like one of these’ (rep:Sdd\dAw, so Lk 127 
234; but é&déw, Ac 122 ‘Herod, a@ in royal 
oprare ’). ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as 
it does now, ‘to dress up with display,’ but simply 
to put on raiment, to dress. 


ARROGANCY.—Arrogance, though quite as old 
as arrogancy (both being forms of arrogantia, the 
assertion of more than one has a right to), is not 
used in AV, but RV gives it at Job 35 (ve, the 
only occurrence of the Heb. word, AV ‘extremity’). 
Arrogancy is found in AV 18 2°, Pr 8, Is 13", Jer 
48” ; RV retains these, and adds 2 K 19, Is 16® 37”, 
Wis 5°, givi g also arrogant, Ps 5° 73° 75 (for ‘ fool- 
ish’ or ‘ fool of AV), and arrogantly, Ps 754 944, 

. HASTINGS. 

ARROW (yo).—The arrow of the Hebrews was 
probably like that of other early nations in con- 
ma ing of a light shaft with a head of flint or 
metal. Owing to the suddenness with which the 
arrow infli wounds, and to the fact that such 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow 
was used as a symbol of the judgments of God. 
Job, in his sickness, complains that he is struck by 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job a7 
God overthrows the mischievous plotters by wound- 
ing them suddenly with an arrow (Ps 64’). 

Again, the secret mischief done by slanderers is 
com to the wound of an arrow (‘whose 
teeth are rs and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword,’ Ps 57‘). Children begotten in their 
father’s youth are likened to arrows (Ps 127‘). 
Arrows are also a bol of that which is care- 
fully guarded and highly valued; thus, Israel 
itaelf is God’s polished arrow, ‘he hath made mea 
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polished shaft, in his quiver hath he kept me 
close’ (Is 49? RV). W. E. BARNES. 


ARROWSNAKE (Is 34% RV for AV ‘great owl’). 
—See SERPENT. 


ARSACES (‘Apodens, connected possibly with the 
Armen. Arschag) was a Se bea (Strabo, xi. 515) 
from the banks of the Ochus, who founded the 
Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsacidss 
(Justin, xli. 5; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
the name (known also as Mithridates I.) subdued 
Persia and Media, and when opposed by Demetrius 
Nikator, who thought the people would rise in his 
favour and afterwards assist him against Tryphon, 
deceived him Pye Pevieuce of negotiations, and in 
B.C. 138 took him prisoner (1 1413; Justin, 
xxxvi. 1). Demetrius received in marriage Rhodo- 

e, daughter of A. (App. Syr. 67), but died 
uring his captivity (Jos. Ant. x1. v. 11; Justin, 
xli. 6; Oros. v. 4). In 1 Mac 15” A. is mentioned 
among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. viii. 5) from Rome forbidding the per- 
secution of the Jews; but there is a lack of con- 
firmatory evidence of this, though the incident 
would, notwithstanding the independence of 
Parthia, accord with the practice of Rome. 

R. W. Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH (B ’Apcecdoupel6, A '’Aporpp., AV 
Azephurith), 1 Es 5'*%—112 of his sons returned 
with Zerubbabel (B omits the number). The 
corresponding name in Ezr 2" is Jorah (mV, B 
Otpd, A "Iwpd); and in Neh 7™* Hariph (9, BR 
‘Apelp, A '‘Apelu). It has been conjectured that the 
name in | Es is due to a mistaken combination of 
the two forms in Ezr and Neh, the c in the second 
sy‘lable being due to confusion between c and e¢. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ART.—The Hebrews, like many other nations, did 
nov €xcel equally in all branches of art. In litera- 
ture and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
ages down to the present time. In music they 
were apparently quite the equal of their neigh- 
bours, judging from the variety of instrumente 
named and the frequent references to singing and 
playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
thischaracter. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
arts, in form and design, and in representations, they 
showed an inability amounting to positive aversion. 
That this aversion was not on po weve Erounes 
alone is evident on seeing that, when tured 
figures were made for the temple, the chief artist 
in metal was a ian half-breed, and there was 
not among the Jews ‘any that can skill to hew 
timber like the Sidonians’ (1 K 5°). Probably the 
aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 
forms acted and reacted on each other, so that all 
ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 
the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35*). 

There does not epbest to be much that can be 
distinctively marked as Jewish or Palestinian in 
the motives of design ; many of the elements that 
we can trace in the scanty remains showing Egyp. 
or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. Remon 
among the Amorites was mostly destroyed by the 
Heb. invasion. is can be traced in the 
pottery, as, though simple in forms and material, it 
is the most continuous series that we aave. The 
Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
style; the Phenician is entirely different, but also 
well shaped and original; but the Jewish pottery 
has no original motives, and is merely a degra- 
dation of the Amorite, ranning down into complete 
ugliness and baseness (see POTTERY). In architec- 
tural forms there appears to be little that is 
distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under ARCHITECTURE; bat the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
masonry with some locad features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. The motive of a row of bucklers 
hanying over a parapet is suggested in the modifi- 
cation of Gr. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’; and it appears to be an early 
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JEWISH DECORATION, HBRODIAN ‘TOMB OF ABSALOM,’ 


feature, as Solomon made two hundred targeta and 
three hundred shields of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (1 K 14”), but the targets may have 
been cecorative. The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (Ionic volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decoration some late examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them. The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabean), the later and more classical foliage 
work of the su-called tombs of the kings (Herodian), 
and the great golden vine which Herod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most nearly akin to some Egyp. 
work that is poe of Mesopotamian mutive. 
In the plant decoration of the columns, ete. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
same flowing style of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and the motive of this may well. have come from 
northeru Syria or Mesopotamia, like other influ- 
ences of that reign. In the absence of any details 
about early Syrian art, it seems that we may per- 
haps see in this one of its features, which lasted until 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
& main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
by the details of the temple: ‘ He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K 6”), and the doors were 
likewise decorated (vv.*?: %). On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ 
(1 K 7*), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palm trees’ 
v.%). This frequent decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo- 
tamian influence, as palm trees and winged genii 
are very characteristic of that style. 

Of sculpture in the round the most strikin 
examples niust have been the great cherubs o 
olive wood, plated with gold, which stood in the 
most holy piace. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty feet, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many pieces, like the lesser statues 
in Egypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
eq to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that described of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark; the latter were face to face, but 
those of the temple stoud side by side, both facing one 
way. The most holy place was twenty cubits wide; 
of each cherub ‘from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten cubite,’ and they stood ‘so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall, and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the 
house’ (1 K 6%”), They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 
and in this resembled Egyp. cherubic figures, while 
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the Assyr. many-winged figures are more akin te 
the four-winged of Ezekiel or the six-winged of 
Revelation. Inactual artistic work only two-winged 
figures appear to have been made. But we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 


the winged figures of Egypt; the Heb. figures 
were male, while the Egyp. protective winged 
often specialised 


figures were eel female, an 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side by 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
entrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in the tombs. 

Figures of animals were also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worship 
down to the time of Hezekiah ; also the twelve 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Ahaz, as there is no mention of them 
in the plunder (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from them (2 K 16”). This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown in Egypt, unless in sdme of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s work; but the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess Kedesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than Egyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodic 
times ; whereas in Babylonia and ia, dresses 
are constantly represented as being embroidered | 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of appliqué work of leather, which was elaboratel 
carried out in complex patterns ; and such a style 
of decoration still survives in the usual tent-lining 
of Egypt, where pieces of various coloured cloths 
are all stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate inscriptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. The mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle appears as if 
they were appliqué ; but they are only on the linen 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implied. On the other hand, the making of gold 
wire by cutting up sheet gold is specially descr 
for the ephod (Ex 39°), and this shows that dresses 
were certainly embroidered with thread. 


Lad Sah 
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LOTUS AKD BUD PATTERX (Egyptian), misnamed in Palestine as 
BELL AND POMEGRANATE. 


Until some extensive and well-directed excava- 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hcpeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These seem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced rast by 
Mesopotamia, but also in some ha bag by eypt 
A single good slab of stone might us far 
more all we know at present. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARTAXERKXES (xevenmy, xacenejy).—The name 
is written Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta, ‘great,’ and khshatra, 
‘kingdom.’ The meaning of ‘ great warrior,’ there- 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) is incorrect. 
Awioshir is the later Persian form of the name. 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (or ‘ Long-handei’), 
the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.C. 464-425. 
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Ewald, Hitzig, and other commentators have 
re nea that in Ezr 4’-* the pseudo-Smerdis (B.c. 
is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
shown that the Persian kings did not bear double 
names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by the commentators has been 
occasioned 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
Jerusalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
iP The 24th verse of the chapter ought im- 
mediately to follow the 5th. (Sve ZERUBBABEL.) 
It may have been in consequence of the letters 
which between the Persian king and his 
representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, with other priests and 
ple-servanta, and a t from the imperial ex- 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (Ezr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (B.C. 444), Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a similar purpose, the first result of 
his mission being the restoration of the city walls. 
Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother sae ae ry and murdering another brother, 
Darius. In B.c 460 Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in B.c. 455. In B.c. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by which Athens gave up Cypras, 
and Persia renounced her claims to the Gr. cities 
of Asia Minor. Not cone afterwards Megabyzos 
the satrap of Syria revolted, and compelled the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by his son Xerxes II. 
A. H. SAYCE. 
ARTEMAS.—A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
1 the later of his life (Tit 3%). According to 
Dorotheus (Bibl. Maxima, Lugd. 1677, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after- 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support either statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Mena for April 28, but 
apparently he is not the same. 
though Jerome (de nom. Hebraicis) treats the 
name as Hebrew,and explains it as ‘anathematizans 
sive conturbans,’ it is undoubtedly Greek, formed 
from “Aprepas (cf. ‘Epuas, "OAupras, ZnvGs, "Ewadpas), 
perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia Min W. Lock. 


ARTILLERY (1 8 20 AV, ‘weapons’ RV).—A 
general word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was originally a guild or club of archers. 

In 1 Mac 6" ‘artillery ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RV) is the tr. of Bedoordces, ‘ranges of warlike 
engines’ set against a besieg city. 

. E. BARNES. 
ARUBBOTH (rizr), 1 K 4° only.—A district, 


oF. 


erg in the south of Judah, near Hepher and ° 


. The Negeb plains are Ret oe tenet 

C. R. CONDER. 
ARUMAH (org), Jg 9%.—The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of Shechem, sup to be 
the ruin £7 ’O on the hills 8.E. of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon (s.v. Ruma) it is placed at 
Remphis, in the region of cy ge a), which 
was ‘by many Arima The village 
Rentts seems to be meant, near Rantieh. See 

SWP vol. ii. sheets xii. and xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 
ARYAD, ARYADITES (7x, *my), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and race inhabiting it (Gn 
10°. 1 Ch 1%). The city was built on an island, 


e 


by the insertion of letters which relate | Antarad 


Arvad or Aradus, now Ruwéad, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in circum- 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
and very high, so as to accommodate a large popu- 
lation in a small s On the mainland cepoets, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
08. prea to Strabo, itives from 
Sidon settled there and built the city in Bc. 761 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitants, probably like those of Sidon 
from around the Persian Gulf, under whom it had 
already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far back as about B.c. 1100, we find Tiglath- 
pileser 1. speaking of eT into the t sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, COZ? i. 173). In Ezk 27% 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In B.c. 138 the Phan. 
town us was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as containing a large 
Jewish pepaiation, towards whom the munes of 
Egypt, ia, etc. (to whom the despa is 
ada reened , are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
158, See Schiirer, HJP m1. ii. 221). 
J. MACPHERSON. 
ARZA (xy7%).—Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 
in whose house ar aT was assassinated by 
Zimri at a carouse (1 K 16°), C. F. BURNEY. 


ARZARETH (2 Es 13%).—A region beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has been iad irre to represent the Heb. mane pr 
ad 19*), and became the nha of many later 
ewish legends concerning the Sabbatic River 
beyond which the lost tribes were to be found— 
variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
Sebta. Northern Syria appears to be called the 
Land of A } or ‘westerns’ in cuneiform 
texts. C. R. ConpDeER. 


A8S.—There are some obs. uses of this conj., but 
they are mostl me intelligible. 1. As concern- 
ing occurs Lv 4, 1 Ch 26", Ac 28", Ro 9° 11", 1 Co 84, 
2 11", Ph 4%; and as concerning that, Ac 13" 


‘as c. that he him up from the dead’ (Gr. 
simply 7:); as ing, Ro 4}, He 9; as touch- 
ing, Gn 27, 1 § 20%, 2 K 22%, Mt 189299), Mk 12%, 


Ac 5* 218, Ro 11*, 1 Co 8! 16%, 2 Co 9}, Ph 3, 
1 Th 4°, 2 Es 15°. In these phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep. é¢wi, card, and esp. repli) the 
as is now dro So in whenas, Sir l. i, 
‘“whenas therefore the first Jesus died,’ Sir 33’, 
2 Mac 15”; while as, He 9; what time as, 
Bar 13, 1 Mac 5, 2 Mac 1’; like as, Jer 23” ‘Is not 
my word like asa fire?’,Wis 18"; as it were, Rev 8° 
Ser rg Seals were a lamp’ (RV ‘as a torch’); of. 
Ps 148, . Bk. Enaoy 3 up my people as it were 
bread.’ On the other hand as=‘as if’ in Ac 10", 
Rev 5° ‘a Lamb as it had been slain’ (as, RV ‘as 
though’), 13°. Ae stands for ‘that’ in 1 Mac 10° 
12)5 ‘so as we are delivered from our enemies.’ 
In Lk 2! it is an adv. ‘as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven’ (ws, ‘when’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

ASA (xox, perhaps ‘healer’).—1. King of Judah 
c. B.C. 918-877. The history of his reign as given 
in 1 K 15°-, when compared with that in 2 Ch 14 
16, presenta an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two narratives apart. 

(A) Acc. to 1 K 15% A. did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form of 
idolatry, putting away the kédeshim or lepédovdos 
out of the land, and removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He even degraded the queer. 


160 ASADIAS 
mother because of ‘an abominable image’ (nyben) 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 


attacked by Baasha, king of Israel, he used the 
treasures of the temple and the peléce to buy the 
alliance of Benhadad, ean d of Syria, who, by the 
vigour of his attack upon the N. kingdom, speedil 
compelled Baasha to leave Judah in peace. Wit 
the materials of Baasha’s abandoned works at 
Ramah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. 
(In Jer 41° there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A. had made ‘for fear of Baasha, king of 
Isr.’) In his old age A. suffered from a disease in 
his feet. He died in the 4lst reat of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-16 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a still more favourable light. Cr. 2 Ch 14° (but 
see 15'7) with 1 K rue Asa pevere for ne zeal ~ 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the early years o 
his reign, and during this period he built firtscases 
and made other warlike preparations, assembling 
an army of 580,000 men (14°*-). He was thus 
enabled to meet and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see). (The historicity of this campai 
there is no reason to call in question, althoug the 
numbers must be excessive). After this victory 
A. was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted him to out further 
religious reforms (15°), In obedience to this call, 
a popular assembly, representing not only Judah 
but certain districts of the N. kingdom, was held 
at Jerus. in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
sax A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seek the Lord with all their heart and all their 
soul (15'7). On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
land, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (15). In his 36th year (16'*-) war broke out 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Hanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed rep es and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro- 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some of his subjects (167%). As a punish- 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a disease in his feet, which led him to seek not to 
the Lord, but to physicians (16). Upon his death 
in the 4lst year of his reign he was buried with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (16"*). 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
warlike preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detailed specifications of time, his 
severity towards Hanani and others, and the 
details as to his obsequies. The subjectivity of 
the Chronicler is marked throughout, but there is 
no reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documen authority, 
although very serious difficulties, which have never 
beon satisfactorily explained, attach to the chrono- 
logy of his narrative. These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berechiah (1 Ch 9"°). 
See GENEALOGY. 


Lrrgxature.—Graf, Ges. Bich. d. 4.7. 187 ff.; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 141, 147; Sayce, HCM 3631., 465f.; Wellhausen, Ges. 
Ter, (1878) p. 212; Kittel, Hist. of Hed. ii. 248 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASADIAS (‘Acadias, prob. =a7192, ‘J” is kind,’ of. 
1 Ch 3”).—An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1’). 


ASAHEL (dx5yy) is the name of four men men- 
tioned in OT. The youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. 
He war famous for his swiftness of foot, a much 
valued gift in ancient times. He was one of 
David’s thirty heroes, probably the third of the 
second three (2 S 23%). He was also commander 


ASARA 


of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27"). He was 
slain by Abner (2S 2°), 2. A Levite, who with 
other ten Levites and priesta went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the people in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 178). 3. A subordinate 
collector of offerings and tithes in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31), 4. Jonathan, son of A., 
5 as Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 10"). W. MUIR. 


ASAIAH (avy ‘J” hath made’).—1. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the 
pro shetess, 2 K 22!%-14 (AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 34”, 

ne of the Simeonite princes who attacked the 
ind ben of Gedor, 1 Ch 4%, 3. A Merarite who 
took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 6” 
15*, 4. The first-born of the Shilonites, 1 Ch 9°, 
called in Neh 115 Maaseiah. J. A. SELBIE. 


ASANA (A ’Acard, B ’Agc-), 1 Es 5*'.—His de- 
scendants were among the ‘temple servants’ or 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel: he is 
called Asnah (j0x%, ‘Acerd), Ezr 2, Nehemiah 
omits. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASAPH (ox ‘gatherer’),—1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
Hezekiah (2 K 18-8 etc.). 2. The ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 28). 8 A Korahite (1 Ch 26), same 
as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4. The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 153%: etc.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who js called ‘the seer’ (2 Ch 29”), is 
pepposst to have lived. We really know practi- 
cally nothing about the worship in the first temple, 
although the probability that the musical service 
was even then to a certain extent organised, is 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the singers, the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7“, 
Ezr 2“), are mentioned as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites. At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see 
KORAHITES). When the latter become porters and 
doorkeepers, the guild of Asaph appears supple- 
mented by those of Heman and Ethan; and as, in 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 B.C.), 
Levitical descent is necessary for the performance 
of such functions, the genealogies of Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan are traced respectively to 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(1 Ch 6*7), W. R. Smith (O7JC p. 204, n.) 
remarks that the ‘ oldest attempt to incorporate the 
Asaphites with the Levites seems to be found in the 
priestly of the Pentateuch, where Abiasaph, 
‘‘the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the Asaphite guild, is made one of the 
three sons of Korah (Ex 6%).’ Pss 50 and 73-83 
have the superscription nv? which means in all 

robability that they once belonged to the hymn- 
k of the Asaphite choir (see PSALMS). 


LiTreRaTuRE.—Kuenen, Rel. if Israel, fi. 204, ili. 77; Graf, 
Geschicht. B. des A.T. 228, 289 ff.; Wellhausen, Geschichte, 152, 
n.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, {. 887 f.; Schtirer, 
HJP u. 1. 225f., 271f.; Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 101, 111. 
_ A. SELBIE. 

ASARA (’Acapd, AV Azara), 1 Es 5*.—His sons 
were among the temple servants or Nethinim who 
returned under Zerubbabel : omitted in the parallel 
lists in Ezr and Neh. H. St. J. THACKERAY. - 
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ASARAMEL (‘Acapapér » V. LapanéA A, AV 
Saramel).— A name whose meaning is quite 


uncertain (1 Mac 14”). See RVm, 


ASAREL (wrey, AV Asareel).— A son of 
Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4% See GENEALOGY. 


ASBASARETH (1 Es 5%).—A king of ne ie 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, 
which ts found in the parallel passage Ezr 47. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; 
has ’AcBaxagdd B, ’AcBacapé@ A; Syr. An OAs 
(Ashtakphath). H. A. WHITE. 


ASCALON.—Jth 2", 1 Mac 10% 11% 12%, for 
ASHKELON. 


ASCENSION.—Ascension is the name pee to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac 1%, There is 
no account of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de- 
rture of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
ir 441° as in He 115 Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation (sereréOy), but in Sir 49 as in Ac 1! 
it is an assumption (dveAfugdn dd rijs ys). This 
last alone seems to be employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of 2 K 2" we have dveAtugddn Hdsod é 
oveceoup ws els rv ovpaydy, and in Sir 48° Elijah is 
6 dvadnudpbels dy Nal\am: rupss. Cheyne’s Hallowing 
of Criticism treata this last as ‘the grandest prose 
poem in the OT,’ but, even s0, it opened the mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
issue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the NT the A. does not bulk largely as an 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
appendix (16'%), and there it 1s narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
seen. e first half of the verse—dreAjuddn els 
roy ovparéy —is from 2 K 2"; and the second— 
éxdOuev éx Sekar roO Geot—from Ps 110'. The 
explicit reference in Lk 24° (&éorn de’ atrdv xal 
ried ik els rdv obpayéy) has the last five words 
doubly bracketed in WH. ‘The A.,’ they say in 
a note, ‘apparently did not lie within the proper 
ecope of the Gospels, as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the preparation for the day of Pente- 
cost, and thus the beginning of the history of the 
Church.’ The insertion of the words, dvedpépero els 
vdr ovpardy, in Lk 24", would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from the disciples 
at the close of a Gospel must be the A.’ But it can 
hardly be doubted that Luke means in these verses 

24") to describe the final separation of Jesus 

rom His disciples, so that the assumption in ques- 
tion would be justified ; and the difficulty remains 
untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
circumstances, seems to take place, on the most 
natural construction of the whole passage (vv.'3), 
on the evening of the Resurrection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 it is forty days later. In the Fourth Gospel 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. ‘What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending (d»afalvovra) 
where he was before?’ (6%). More notable still is 
the language of 20”, where Jesus says to Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘ Touch me not; for I have not yet ascended 
(dvaf¢Snxa) to the Father: but go to my brethren 
and tell them, I ascend ( alyw) tomy Father and 
your Father, and my God and your God.’ The 

resent tense in this last clause is not quite clear. 

t might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand: but Westcott renders it, ‘I am ascend- 
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ing,’ as if the process had actually be 
e visible A. was 


sense the change symbolised by 
being wrought for the apostles during the pated 
days, as they gradually became familiarised wi 
the phenomena of Christ’s higher life’ (Com. on 
Jn 207), But it is confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks betore. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, undoubtedly familiarised them with 
the idea that now He no more belonged to this 
world, but had another and higher mode of being ; 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and the exaltation of Christ into a life where can- 
tact with Him may be more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of ‘Touch me not; for 
I am not yet ascended’), but must be purely 
spiritual. In the Book of Acte (1) the A. narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had been speaking to the 
disciples about the universal destination of His 
kingdom, and the promised gift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished He was taken up (é¢r7péy—here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. Two 
men in white raiment assured the apostles that He 
would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘seated at the right hand of God,’ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer directl 
to it. Yet there are in several in whic 
allusion seems to be made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 4®'° ig one. Christ is 
there spoken of as 4 dvafds dwepdyw wdvruy ror 
odpayGv. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poetic and less historical flavour in the words. we 
read of sen in He 4)* as dieAnAvObra rods w — 
and in 7* as iyy\brepos Tr olpardy yerduevos. There 
is lesa dubiety as to the reference in 1 P 3* és 
dori dv defiG Oecd wopevdels els ovpaydy, and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 3'* dvekjuddn é» 3é6€y, where 
the same word is used as in Mark and in Acts. 

It is quite true to say that the A. is not separ- 
ately emphasized in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Resurrection, or from the state of exalta- 
tion to which it was the solemn entrance. But it 
is quite false to say that it is identified with either, 
or that Resurrection, A., and sitting at God’s right 
hand, are all names for the same thing. Certainly 
each of them might be used in any age, and they 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for the glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘manifested himself’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him- 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He from 
them; how, we cannot tell; the NT only sug- 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. When faith in the Resurrection was as- 
sured in the apostles’ hearts; when He had ex. 

unded to them the Christian significance of the 

T, and the universal destination of the gospel ; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 


endue them with power from on ae He parted 
from them for the last time in such a way that 
they knew it was the last; He with some- 


thing like kingly state to the right hand of the 
Father. To talk about Copernicaniam in thie 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of tne 

because we cannot put down the heaven into 
which Jesus entered on a star-map, is to miscon- 
ceive the Resurrection and everything connected 
with it. The Lord of glory manifested Himself to 
His own, and at last put a term to these manifesta- 
tions in a mode as gracious as it was sublime; but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as- 
tronomy has nothing to do. 

Neither is there any reason to argue back from 
the Spas are of the epee through those of 
the pels, to the conclusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the bean- 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and Hort may be 
right in their suggestion that the A. does not 
belong to the idea of a Gospel, though the sugges- 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the final parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 24°), 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ao l, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi- 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that ela between the 
composition of his two works ; and in any case it is 
highly improbable that a myth-producing spirit, 
which had the same motive to impel it from the 
first hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) gener- 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
would dislocate St. Luke’s histories. Neither is 
there any reason to op to each other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and what is called the religious 
idea underlying it, as husk is op to kernel. 
The Christian faith certainly holds that ‘Christ, 
as the transfigured One, is absolutely exempt from 
the limitations of earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation’ (Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, 
e.v. Himmelfahrt Jesu). But the A. story is not 
the husk of which this faith isthe kernel. It isthe 
record of the last and apparently the most impos- 
ing of those manifestations of the Risen One to 
which this faith owes its origin. No kind of ob- 
jection lies against the A. which does not lie also 
against the Resurrection. Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Paul at his conversion, while it is in harmony with 
the fact of the A., does not really affect its signifi- 
cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani- 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition: ita theological significance cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of human nature and its destiny : 
this exaltation, and not the corruption of the grave, 
is what God made man for. Man is not revealed in 
moral character simply ; there is a mode of being 
which answers to ideal goodness, and the A. is our 
clearest look at it. If we regard it in relation to 
the work of Christ’s earthly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God’s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
2%-11), If we regard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to be, judged by our Lord’s own words in 
Lk 24%, Ac 18, and Jn 14-16, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
2 ger were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins everywhere. It enthroned Him, not only 
in their imaginations, but in reality ; He was able 
now to exercise all power in heaven and on earth. 
‘Being therefore exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which ye seeand hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens’ (ovx« dvé8n). This is 
the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

Lrrmmators.—The subject is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ: as typical on Spposive sides may be named Neander 

484 ff. Eng. tr.) and Hase, Geschichte Jesu, § 113. See also 

ete, The Aposties’ Creed, p. 64 ff., the commentators on Ac 
19f.- Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood, Lect. 1. ; 
sad Knowling, Witness of the Biptstles, p. 897 f. 

J. DENNEY. 


ASCENT is the rendering in AV of three Heb. 
words, 1. abyo ma‘dleh, used of the ‘ ascent (pass) 
of Akrabbim ’ (Nu 34‘), and the ‘ ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives’ (28 15%). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AV), RV correctly gives the 
same rendering ‘ascent,’ where AV uses such 

hrases as ‘ the goin up to,’ in Joa 10 15*-7 18)”, 

g 84,18 9", 28 15”, 2 K 97, 2 Ch 20'¢ 32, Is 155, 
Jer 48°, in all of which the same Heb. term abyn is 
employed. The plural nibyp of the cognate fem. 
form occurs in the well-known title of several 
Psalms (nibyen vey, AV ‘Song of degrees,’ RV 
‘Song of ascents’). See PSALMS. 2. 77» ‘Olah, is 
rendered ‘ascent’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 10°, 
‘his ascent by which he went up into the house & 
the Lord,’ although RVm offers as an alternative 
rendering, ‘his burnt-offering which he offered in,’ 
etc. Tlius last is certainly the usual meaning of 
aby, and there ap to be no sufficient reason for 
Reperting from it in the present instance. If 
Solomon offered sacrifices on the colossal scale 
referred to in 1 K 8%, the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough. This is the view of 
the passage taken by Kittel, Reuss, Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch, etc., and it has the support of LXX 
(d\oxa’rwory), Syriac and Vulg. 3. In the allel 
passage 2 Ch 9 we find my sgh dae This word 
signifies eleewhere an ‘upper chamber’ (irepwor), 
and it is so rendered, or be ‘chamber’ alone, in 
1 K 17% 9 K 4 9g 18% 1 Ch 28", 2 Ch 3° 
Neh 3”, Ps 104* 4, Jer 22% (in Jg 3% * both AV 
and RV have ‘parlour’).' If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to be to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe the 
imperf. aby:) upon the temple. This, however, yivlds 
an improbable and unsuitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to be corrected from in:by 
to wniby (LXX ddoxaurdpara) in conformity with 
1 K 105 (see notes on 2 Ch 9 by Kittel in Haurt's 
Sacred Bks. of OT, and by Kautzsch in Heil, Schr. 
a. A.T.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ASEAS (’Acalas), 1 Es 9*.—One of the sons of 
Annas who to put away his ‘strange’ wife, 
called Isshijah (a°9:=*‘ whom J” lends’), Ezr 10*, 


ASEBEBIAS (’Ace Blas, AV Asebebia). — 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jerus., 1 Es 8. 

ASEBIAS (A Kays gm B omits, 
Levite who returned with Ezra, 1 


ASENATH ih ga ta daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 41© © 46”). 
The name a mean ‘belonging to (or favourite 
of) Neith’ Wk Heb. Lex. 2.v.). She is com- 
memorated Ny the Greek Church apparently on 
Dec. 13, and by the Ethiopian on the Ist of 
Senne. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, as well as in many medisval European 
versions made from the Latin. The Latin is 
itself not older than the 13th cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ- 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the History of A. or The Book of the Con- 
Session of A. It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batiffol, to the 5th cent. It 1s certain, 
however, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
6th cent., and the probability is that the origina] 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A full account of the story may be 
seen in Hort’s article in Smith’s Dict. Christ. Bogr. 
Summarised it runs thus: A. is the proud and beauti- 


AV Asebia).—A 
Es 8%, 


ASH 
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ful daughter of Pentephres of Heliopolis. She lives 
in magnificent seclusion and despises all men. Her 
father and mother propose that she shall marry 
Jveeph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rejects 
the thought with ecorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
t tocollect corn. Asenath sees him and at once 
f in love. But Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can- 
not even her, since she worships idols. He 
blesses her, and then she retires her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack- 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict penance. On the 8th day she 
utters a long preys: Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
gives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
eying of the croes is made. A., then accepted 
of , arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
The parents are away, but the be- 
trothal takes place in their absence ; and then the 
wedding in Pharaoh’s presence. At this point the 
Armenian version makes s, break, and ends the first 
part; here also in Syr., Arm., and Lat., but not 
in any known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her former pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 

Eee im pe prizodaction o cles bh he came to 

pt, an en, at great length, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh's firstborn son to abduct A.,— 
an attempt in which he enlista the services of Dan 
and Gad, and in which he is baffled by Benjamin, 
Simeon, and Levi, and loses his life. This of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
roligious interest, save in the forgiveness of Dan 
aad Gud by A. But in the first part of the book 
the religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

Tae raison détre of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which lies behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Joseph’s marriage with a heathen 
wife: and, as Batitfol and obpentem (see Lit.) 
have shown, the ah berg legend made A. a Jewess 
Ls irae t identified her with the daughter of 

inah, Jacob’s daughter, and of Shechem. This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel; but it 
is implied by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jaceb is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the moat 
successful, from a literary point of view, that the 
apocryphal literature affords, It was widely 
known in Europe by means of the extracts from 
it which Frater Vincentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
included in his Speculum Historiale in the 13th 


century. 


LirgraTorne.—Vincent’s Lat. version and a fragment of the 

Gr. in Fabricius’ Cod. Paeud. V. 7. ; Syriac in Land’s Anecdota 

fil, 1870; Lat. tr. of Byrlec by nheim, Fabula 

1886 ; Gr. by P. ffol from four MSS in 

ia Patristica, 1889 ; Lat. (complete version) from two Cam- 

ge MSS oor ape the present writer to M. Batiffol, 

and published by him op. off. ; ae Py bliahed at 
Venice by P. Basile. M. KR. JAMES, 


ASH (nk, ’oren, virus, pinus) (Is 444%, AV. RV 
r, with ash in m.).—The conditions to be 
this tree are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted, as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse; and 
that it should be nourished by rain, and not b 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost 

the cultivated trees of Syria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude several of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknown tree ’aran, 
deecribed by Abu Fadli as growing in Arabia 
Petreea, is intended. Such a tree would not be 


likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenous. Salvadora Per- 
sica, pro by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
& piece large enough to carve into a graven image, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final 3 of the Heb. original is a 1, 
and that the tree is a cedar, is forbidden by the 
previcns mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
he interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from philology. It is wholly improbable that ’oren 
has any connexion with ornus. There are three 
species of ash in Syria—Frazxinus Ornus, L., which 
aore in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
. excelsior, L., us and northward; and F. 
ozycarna, Willd., var. oligophylia, Boiss., Tel-el- 
adi (Dan) to Antilebanon, on, and Ale Ppo. 
he modern b. name for the last is darddr re 
the elm). It is a fine tree, with a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trunk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wild, usually near or by 
water, and therefore would not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the ‘rain doth nourish.’ 
Fir is an unfortunate gaces, as there are other 
words which correspond to the different sorte of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the ere 
are three species of pine roving in the Holy 
Land—Pinus Hale is, Mill, the Aleppo Pine; 
P. Brutia, Ten.; and P. Pinea, L., the maritime or 
stone pine. The latter tree fulfils best the condi- 
tions of the ’oren. 
It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
etapa with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
ing carved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the public ovens. It produces large cones, and an 
edible seed, for which it is cultivated, and the 
taste of which when roasted resembles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively Paes and always in sand 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives on 
the rain. It is one of the few cultivated (plant 
trees in this land which are never wa except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
ground. The seed is sown in low-lying districts 
along the coast after the first rains, when the 
procne is softened, and in the mountains in the 
tter days of February, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being nipped by frost has 
away, but when there is prospect of rain cient 
to ‘nourish’ the seedling for its ex to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight long rainless 
months that are to follow. The explanatory clause 
of our refer- 
ence to this 


3) 
cedars (Ps 104°), both of which it is said the 
‘ Lord planted,’ t.6. sowed, for they were certainly 
not transplanted. Also God is represented as 
planting the desolate places (Ezk 36"). Vast 
groves of gnowbar have been planted at pointe 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
eand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirfit, and is one of the 
most picturesque features of the beautiful plain 
between the city and Lebanon. Larye numbers of 
these groves are planted on the sandstone of 
Lebanon, and in of Palestine. As the tree 
grows, the lower branches are lopped off, and only 
& meee even top is left. The trees grow 
near together and very praia f so that the top of 
a large grove such as that near Beirft, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a v marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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the Apulian coast of Italy, the tall trunks, sur- 
mounted by their dense crown of evergreen leaves, 
Dee the tops and dot the sides of the ru grey 
peaks witha beauty nexdly tivalled by env aSt tree. 
OST 


ASHAN (j¢y), Jos 15 197, 1 Ch 4% 6”.—Per- 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which see. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, 
belonging to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slo of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubtful. C. R. CoNDER. 


ASHARELAH (aber, AV Asarelah). — An 
Asaphite (1 Ch 257), called in v.’* Jesharelah (see 
Kittel’s notes on 1 Ch 4'¢ 25* 4), 


ASHBEA (v37x) occurs in an olecure passage 
(1 Ch 4" ‘house of A.’) where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a place or of aman. See 
GENEALOGY. 


ASHBEL (37x, perh. corrupted from sysrx¢ ‘man 
of Baal’).—The second son of pouenn (1 Ch 8; 
cf. Gn 46%, Nu 26%). In Nu Ashbelite, in- 
habitant of Ashbel, occurs. 


ASHDOD (We ‘fortress’?).—One of the five 
great Philistine cities. Jos 11% 13° 15@@, 1 § 5!-7, 
Ch 26%, Neh 47 13™, Jer 25” 475, Am 1® Zeph 24, 
Zec 9. Asotus, 1 Mac 5'* 10%, Ac 8®, It is now 
the mud village Eedid, on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, bac by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
cliffs. A few 8 grow near, and water is supplied 
by apond. The sand probably covers the site o 
e ancient city. The inhabitants, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
7. Asmall gem was found here in 1875, 
representing Dagon as a fish-man; but this may 
be comparatively recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuge of the Anakim (Jos 
11%), he villages near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15), The inhabitants were still independ- 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 § 5'), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziah (2 Ch 26°). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Captivity (Neh 4”), 
and it is mentioned asa reproach that the children of 
the mixed marriages e ‘half in the speech of 
A.’ (Neh 13*). The city is said in the 7th cent. B.C. 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psammitichus 
abtig ii. 157). In B.c. 711 A. was besieged by 
rgon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu, had been set up in place of 
the ian nominee Akhimiti, whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
Ja’udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
ad sent for aid to Pir’u (Pharaoh ?); yet A. was 


tributary Aseurbanipal or 
Ahimelech. The city was taken by Judas Mac- 
cabeeus (c. 165), and again (c. 148) by Jonathan 


(1 Mac 5° 10%). It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance nally decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 


Ages. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi. 
C. R. CONDER. 
ASHER (wx ‘happy ’).—This was the name of 
Jacob’s eighth son, the second born to him by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid ; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 35%). Asher had four sons and one daughter 
(Gn 46" RB). A ‘happy’ lot was predicted for him in 


ASHER 


Jacob’s blessing, ‘his bread shall be and he 
shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49% J). His good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘Blessed be Asher with children; let 
him be acceptable untd his brethren, and let him 
dip his foot in oil’ (Dt 33%). When Israel left 

t the adult males of the tribe numbered 
41,500; more than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or 


Benjamin. Before the invasion of Western Pal. 
the num had grown to 53,400 (Nu 1* 26@ P). 
The tribe in the name-lists with the 


54 Sec 

others throughout the earlier books. The posi- 
tion of Asher in the desert march was betwcen 
Dan and Naphtali on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 2*" Pp). Sethur, the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13%). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
his inglorious failures. As his rich territory lay 
close to the Phenician cities with their open 
markets and prosperous commerce, he seems very 
soon to have identified his interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take 

sion of asf of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg 1™), and also for his inactivity when, 
in opposition to Sisera and his hos bulun 
‘ jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks’ (Jg 5'7- 18), The decline of Asher was so 
rapid that the name does not a in the list of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 27'**). He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having pee 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not w 


oll 
f a a few from Asher with others from Manaaseh 


Zebulun ‘humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem’ in response to the call of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 30"). Of thie tribe was the saintly Anna, 
whoee lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
fami Vy, in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
ae k 294-88), 

e cannot accurately trace the boundaries ef 
the territory of Asher. Even if the towns appor- 
tioned to it (Jos 19%", Jg 1%"; see also Jos 
17%. 4) were all identified, which they ghtrya| 
the difficulty would remain. Each town i 
with it the land belonging to ite citizens, the 
limits of which it is impossible to determine. 
Dor, the modern pin waeoe on the seacoast S. of 
Carmel, although inhabi Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 17 Nahr ez-Zerka, 
known also as the ‘ Crocodile River,’ would there- 
fore form a natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have over the §.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Touching the western point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it aes 
ceeded northward in an line, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
rts, Contec western edge of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali. sae apes Tyre, proven. it bent 

i t 


eastward, ta Pale gat rad is now 
called Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-Shuktf, 
turning sea again in the direction of Sidon. 
This with the account of Josephus (Ané. 


v. i. 22), ‘The tribe of Aser had that part which 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the ph on along the ong Hepa tien Se 
whic over idon.’ is includes 
pe of the Gane and west fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in quantity and 
quality, is grown on the Phonician plains. The 
orchards of Acre and the orange groves of Sidon 
are justly held in high repute. Even in the decay 
of the country it continues to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many tons of oil being sent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinople, the produce of these deep, rich 
valleys in Upper Galilee, where the hardy peasanta 
cultivate the olive as of old. W. EwIina. 


ASHERAH 


ASHIMA 165 


ASHERAH (r).—1. A Phoenician and Canaan- 
ite goddess (Ex 34 RVm) (a) the same as or (6) 
distinct from 'Ashtéreth. The name occurs (1) in 
two Pheen. inscriptions, one from Kition, ZDMG 
xxxv. 424, the other from Masub, Rev. Archéo- 
logique (1885), v. 380. In the first, as read by 
Schréder, one ‘Abdosir dedicates a statue to ‘the 
Mother ’Ashérah.’ The second speaks of ‘‘Ash- 
téreth in the 'Ashérah’; (2) in the Tel el-Amarna 
inscriptions (RP 2nd Ser. ii. 67, iii. 71, v. 97, vi. 
50). In these mention is made of one ‘Abad- 
*Ashrat, t.c. Servant of ’Ashrat, and the latter word 
is said to be emphasized as a divine name (Schrader, 
Zeitsch. fiir Assyr. iii. [1888] 364) ; (3) in the OT, 
Jg 3’ ‘the children of Israel... served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth’; 1 K 155=2 Ch 15} 
‘Maacah... made an abominable image for an 
Asherah’; 1 K 18% ‘the prophets of the 
Asherah’; 2 K 217 Manasseh ‘set the graven 
image of Asherah’ in the temple; 23* ‘vessels 
that were made for Baal and for the Asherah’; 
23 Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 


int. 
Fimited, and not decisive. With regard to the 


and canbe ex 
Halévy, Rev. des Etudes 
eber einige Phon. Inschr. 26 ff.). Again, the value 
of the evidence of the Tel el- a inscriptions 
upon this point is pode uncertain (Nowack, Heb. 

reh, ii. 307, n. 2; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. 173 n). 
And, lastly, the OT are perhaps best ex- 
paced by supposing that the compilers of the hist. 

ks misunde the term ’Ashérah, and con- 
fused it with ‘Ashtéreth (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Ter. i. 460; Nowack, p. 19; W. R. Smith, p. 173; 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 89). 

2. A tree or pole. The ordinary furni- 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Mazzé- 
bah, and a sacred tree or ’Ashérah, 1 K 14%, 2 K 
18*. For an altar and an ‘Ashérah of Baal, cf. 
Jg 6°, When the Israelite invaders appro- 
artes for their own religious sl ota the 

eh ee of the Canaanites, they ado also 
the Mazzébahs and ‘Ashérahs, Mic 6'*?*, Is 178 
27°, Jer 173, 1 K 148, 2 K 17°16, Not until the 
centralisation of the cultus at Jerus., carried out 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pillars and sacred trees, me illegal, Dt 16”. 

An idea of the appearance and nature of an 
*Ashérah may be obtained from a comparison of 
some of the passages in which the word occurs. 
It was ae tree, or stump of a tree, planted in the 
earth, Dt 162; it could be artificially made, Is 
17°, 1 K 14” 16"; it was made of wood, Jg 6”; 
it might receive an image-like form, 1 K 15'*; it 
could be ‘cut down,’ Ex 34%, ‘plucked up,’ Mic 
5"*, ‘burnt,’ Dt 12°, or ‘broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
34‘. What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trees may be seen in Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies, ii. 37, or in Nowack, ii. 19. 

The original signification of the ‘Ashérahs 
ie not clear. Some have held that they were 

bols either of a supposed goddess ‘Ashérah 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr. ii. 75, 88, 247), or of ‘Ashtéreth 
(Baethgen, Bettrdge, 218f.; Oettli on Jg 37 in 
Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Komm.). 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA, June 


4, 1889, 291; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer, 146, 170); but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437. Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the ’Ashérahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Mazzébahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. R. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 460 ff.; Pietachmann, Gesch. der 
eee at Nowack, ii, a0) 

e rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves,’ RV 
Asherim) of AV comes from Pxx ikeos, a trans. 
which, though possible in some cases, is obviously 
inappropriate in others, ¢.g. 1 K 14% 154 2 K 23°, 

LrrgratTuru.—Driver on Dt. 1621; Moore on Jg 87 6%; and 
the reff. above. For a fresh attempt to connect tree and pillar 


veneration with Phallic worship, see Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant (1896), p. 228 ff. ALLEN 


ASHES.—1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi- 
liation and penitence, generally accompanied b 


fasting (Job 42°, Is 58°, Dn 9%, Jon 3°, 4), Jt 

41, 1 Mac 3%, Mt 11™, Lk 10% ete.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn- 
ing, 2S 13, Job 2°13, Jer 6%, Is 61°. In both cases 


the penitent or mourner took the ashes and cast 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ 80 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (cf. 
Iliad, xviii. 23 ff). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 2°). References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
already quoted, Job 2'3 426 Jer 6%, Ezk 
27”, Jth 44 9), 1 Mac 87 4%), The priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 4%. Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of a a humiliation and dis- 
grace (2 S 13", Ezk , Mal 4%). Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘dust,’ * as a natural synon 
of worthlessness and insignificance, Gn 18”, Is 44”, 
Job 13!% (proverbs of ashes= worthless, trashy pro- 
verbs) A Sir 10°. 2. The same term (9x, ow0dés) 
is employed in Nu 19° (P) to denote the mixture 
com of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
those of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the prcperation of the so-called ‘water 
of separation. PURIFICATION, RED HEIFER. 
3. The a, term. tech. for the ashes of the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is j7 (lit. fatness, LXX 
wiérys), Lv 1 433 61° (P); the corresponding verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes, Ex 278, Nu 433, TABERNACLE. 4. The 
word rendered ‘ashes’ in Ex 9% (o°3 of uncertain 
origin, and only found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 
6. In 1 K 20%“ ‘ashes’ in AV is a mistranaslation, 
from a confusion of 15%, & bandage, with x ashes; 
RV correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes.’ 
For the use of ashes in the Rreperaeon of bread, 
see BREAD. S. KENNEDY. 


ASHHUR (xnvx, AV Ashur).—The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2™ 4°), See GENEALOGY. 


ASHIMA (xpwy, 2 K 17”).—A deity of the 
Hamathites, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settled there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, but nonc has been 
generally accepted. Jewish tradition has repre- 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, in, a8 & cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-offering was sacri- 
ficed. Similarity of sound bas led to comparison 
with the Pers. asmdn, Zend. agmano, heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

*Ges. Lew. (12th ed.), following Barth’s suggested connexion 
(Etym. Stud. 20) of px with Arab. ghibdar ‘dust,’ would rendes 
by ‘dust’ in all the passages above, by ‘a.’ only in Nu 190. 10, 
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a 2 


wife of Nebo. As Hamath was occupied by the 
Hittites, the name very possibly is of Hittite origin. 
J. MILLAR. 
ASHKELON (Hae, in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13; 
Askelon, Jg 14, 1S 6,28 1"; Ashkelon, Jer 25” 
477, Am 15, Zeph 2‘, Zec 9°; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and RV).—One of the five chief cities of Phil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low cliffs 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con- 
tinued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
monumentally in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, about 
B.C. 1480-1450, the inhabitants being said to have 
offered tribute to the Khabiri. Letters in this 
collection from Yam{ir-Dagan and Dagan-takala, 
chiefs of Ashkelon, subject to the Pharaoh, show 
the early worship of Dagon among its inhabitants. 
A. was reconquered in the l4th cent. B.c. by 
Ramses u. In the 7th cent. B.c. its king is noticed 
as a tributary of Esarhaddon, and of Assurbani- 
, and was named JMitinti. It was captured by 
onathan, brother of Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac 
10% 11%), Herod the Great was born at A., and 
beautified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars, 1. xxi. 
11). Inthe 4th cent. A.D. it e a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladin in 1187. The latter demolished its 
walls in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘ Lion-Heart’ next year, and subsequently i 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
ony gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand. The modern name is ‘Askelan. A 
curious bas-relief, representing Ashtoreth with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
igantic statue (probably Roman) was found and 
estroyed by y Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13th cent. A.D. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Egypt. 
See SWP vol. iil. sheet xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


ASHKENAZ (typy¥, Gn 10°, 1 Ch 1°).—The eldest 
son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Minni in Jer 
51%’, and therefore apparently in or near Armenia, 
somewhere between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Ashken is an Armenian proper name, and 
az is an Armenian name ending. Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian lake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See F. W. Schultz in 
hades art. ‘Gomer,’ vol. v. 271 f., and comm. on 
Gn 10 by Delitzsch and Dillmann. 


ASHNAH (7;3/x). The name of two towns of 
Judah. 1. Jos 15%, near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2. Jos 15%, near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greek, 16) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Heb. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan. C. R. CoNDER. 


ASHPENAZ (1357x, etym. uncertain).—The chief 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (Dn 1°). 


ASHTAROTH (niveey, in .orm the plural of 
Ashtoreth; cf. ‘Anathéth from ‘Andth: the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place was once 
a notable seat of the worship of ‘Ashtéreth).—A 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre'i) one of 
the two royal cities of ‘Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
1*, Jos 9° 124 13'* 3), and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
672 ™:; the Nel text Jos 2177 has BE'ESHTERAH, 
i.e. probably House, or Temple, of ‘Ashtéreth) 
assigned (according to P) w the Gershonites. So 


J. MACPHERSON. 


ASHTAROTH 


far as the biblical data & ‘Ashtaroth might be 
a 


identical with '‘Ashteroth-Karnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it); if, however, the 
statements of Euseb. (in the Onom.) be correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom., namely 
we read; ‘(1) Ashtaroth Karnaim: there are still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Adara (Edre'i) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag.). (2) Ashtaroth: an 
ancient city of Oy, in Bashan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (3) Karnaim Ashtaroth: now a 
village in the corner (see Jerome, Re 108, oe | of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
shown (p. 268).’ Now, an ancient tradition (see 
Wetzstein in pipe to Delitzsch’s Hiod (E. tr. ii. 
397 tf.; ed. 2, p. .) places Uz, the fatherland of 
Job, in this Fomor : at the top of a long, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.W. of Edrei, on which stands the 
village of Sadtye (alsa called Sheikh Sad), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyub, or Job’s 
Stone, a monolith of exe against which, 
according to the legend repo by Arab. writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received nis friends (see Wetzst. p. 563, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 189-191, with 
plans and cuts) ; at the foot of the hill, from what 
1s supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
sufferings, Job stamped his foot (cf. Kor. 38°), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job’s Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hammam A , or Job’s Bath, 
el pag to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562 ; capone 3 193 f. ; also PEFSt, 1895, p. 180); 
slightly to the S. of this, Wetzstein (p. 561 f.) 
saw the Makam Ayyub, or Tomb of Job; a 
little farther S., about 3 of a mile from Sheikh 
Sad, at a government settlement now called 
El-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), a Dér Ayyub. 
or Monas of Job, the foundation of which is 
assigned by Abulfeda (Hist. anteisi., ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassdnide prince ‘Amr I. in the 
rd cent. A.D. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566; Schum. p. 
196 ; Socin in Bad. Pal.* 303: Schum. p. 197 also 
describes here a Makam A , or Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned Wetzst.; but van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 300-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Mak&am must have been chan 
since Wetzstein saw it in 1858). All these Job- 
antiquities are peineny mentioned by Arab. 
writers (see Wetzst., and v. Kast. l.c.). The 
‘angulus’ of Jerome may be the angle formed 
by the two deep gorges of the Nahr er-Rukkad 
and the Shartf‘at el-Men&direh, still called ‘the 
Eastern Angle’ ee 3, 342): cf. Onom. 
282, 90 (where Nuwevt is Nawd). ‘Job’s Stone’ is 
described more fully by Schumacher in the ZDPYV, 
1892, 142 ff. (with photographs): the representa- 
tion of an n Egye. king worepping before a deity 
can be t ae it, together with characters, 
which Erman (36. 1893, 205 ff.) reads as Wesr-ma'- 
Re’, ‘chosen of Re’,’ the official title of Ramses I1. 
(19th dynasty); it is consequently in reality 
& monument of the age when the Fey. kings 
held rule over Syri Further, only 24 miles 
S.S.W. of Sheikh Sa‘d there is a hill, ‘Ashtera 


(\it.c), rising about 80 ft. above the surrouning 


plain, and watered at ita foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘ Job’s Spring,’ and here called ovet en-N 

Ayyub (‘stream of the prophet Job’). Tell 
‘Ashtera was a military centre in the Middle Ages 
(Ndldeke, ‘Zur Topogr. u. Gesch. der Haurdan- 
gegend, ZDMG, 1875, p. 431, with the references) ; 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone at 
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ite 8S. and 8.W. base, running up the hill to mcet 
the wal: at the top, all of a character betokeni 
an early age (Merrill, East of Jordan, 329 f. ; of 
Schum. Across the Jordan, p. 209). There is a 
strong ption that the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst. 
(p. 575; Eng. tr. p. 427), Guthe (ZDPV, 1890, p. 235), 
and v. Kasteren (ib. 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
biblical ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim with Tell ‘Ashteri,— 
iiie pare eueienifvine AGLtArot eae acetate 
e name as signifying ‘Ashtaroth near aim (cf. 
Moresheth-Gath, etc.), supposing, further, that 
Karnaim (which Euseb. connects closely with Job's 
home) was at Sheikh Sad, though owning (5. 1893, 
p. 197 f.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘ Karnaim’ is described as being, in 2 Mac 12%). 
If, however, this was the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb., where was his ‘Ashtaroth’? Just 93 
miles south of Sheikh Sad, and 64 (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stibel’s map, ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,—almost exactl , therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb.,—is the 
i of El- Meceirtb —situated on the great 
pilgrim-track (the Derb el-Haj) between Damas- 
cus and Mecca, and the first halting-place of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. A plan, descrip- 
tion, and view will found in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. The situation of El-Mezeirtb gives it 
importance: an annual fair is held there at the 
time cf the Mecca-pilgrimage: the ancient city 
which lies in the centre of a small lake) ‘ must 
ve been once a aronely fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores of tha lake, ‘seem to be the remains sal 
Mohammedan ings’ (Schum. p. 165). This 
may well be the ‘ Ashtaroth’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Topogr. des Nérdl. Ostjordanlandes, 1894, p. 16). 
ether, however, it is the biblical ‘Ashtaroth, 
the residence of 'O , is less certain. There is a 
site, 44 miles 8. of Tell ‘Ashtera, and 11 miles 
N.W. of Edrei, called Zell el-Ash'ari, which, 
though no ent in favour of the identi- 
fication can drawn from the Arab. name 
(which is radically different from ‘Ashferd), is 
Peace by others (6g. v. Kasteren, ZDPY, 
891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 


Land o 
Gilead, 87 f., where the name is wrongly t 
Asherah), for a ro hold. On the whole, 
there is a reasonable probability that Tell ‘Ashtera 
is one of the two ‘Ashtaroths (if there were two), 
and that either El-Mezeirib or Tell el-’Ash‘ari was 
the other. And if Euseb. distinguishes the two 
peti correctly (though in calling both Ashtaroth 
he shows confusion), the former was ‘Ash- 
teroth- im, and one of the latter ‘Ashtaroth. 
Others identi 


either Tell al Aalar (Oliphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 
209) or Mezeirtb (Buhl) with ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim ; 
this is opposed to Euseb., and we do not know, as 
Schum. tacitly assumes, that 'Ashteroth-Karnaim 
was @ more considerable place than 'Og’s capital, 
‘Ashtaroth : me it seems to have the Mapa of 

roviding for Karnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
vith the description in 2 Mac 12”, 


P 

Syria conquered by Tahutmes IIL, of the 18th 

» in his twenty-second year (Tomkins, 
SBA ix. 262, and in KRP* v. 45, No, 28; W. Max 
Miller, Asien u. Bur. nach altag. Denkm. p. 162; 
ef. Wiedemann, Ag. Gesch. 348 f., 371); and an 
Ashtarti is mertioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amendphis Iv. (15th cent. B.C.) as 


having been in the possession of the Egyptians, 


Tell ‘Ashtera with ‘Ashtaroth, and|9 K 
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d being seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, 
Tat gl Amarad T st “8 a 


64; cf. Sayce, abrarhergt an Age, 1895, pp. 183, 153 


). 
*Ashteroth-Karnaim a 
, 
have been the later capital Jaf : 
(supposing this to have been distinct), 
S. R. DRIVER. 
ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (o:ra ninnyy Ashtaroth® 
of the two horns).—This is given in the Sam. Targ. 
as op msoy t ‘'Aphinith i 
Arab. vs of ape as ‘ Es- 
of raed age. e Rephaim were there smitten 
by Chedorlaomer (Gn 14°). Under this name it is 
seen no more in canon. Scrip. ; but it a as 
‘ Carnaim ’ or ‘Carnion’ in the Books of It 
is a city ‘great and strong’ (1 Mac 5%). It is ‘hard 
to besiege, and difficult of avcess, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (RV 
2 Mac 12%), Judas Maccabeous took the city by 
assault. The inhabitants took refuge in the great 
ay of Atargatis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by some also identified with the 
Gr. Astarte. There some five and twenty thousand 
were slain, and the temple itself was destroyed. 
The distinction between Ashtarothand Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated in the Onomasticon, is con- 
firmed by the existence of two sites bearing 
similar names, Zell ‘Ashterd and Tell 'Ash'ars. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth-Karnaim 
8s vicus grandis in angulo Batanea, distin- 
guishing two vi of the same name, 9 miles 
a which lay inter Adaram et Abilam civitates. 
rom Tell ‘Ash‘ari, Der'ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the 8.E., and Abid (Abila) 14 miles 
to the 8.W., while Tell ‘Ashterd is about 5 
serena. Phos lected write ition of = 
8 one side is the deep gorge of the 
Y on the other extends a creat chasm at 
the h of which is a waterfall. Built on this 
projecting headland the city was protected on the 
only side open to attack by a triple wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
beside a bridge which spans the Yarmuk lower down, 
possibly that destroyed by Judas. Tell ‘Ashterd, 
standing in the plain, although once girt 
mighty walls, could never have been a place of su 
strength as this. The question of identification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Sam. 
Aphfnith, which ma ‘Aftneh on Jebel Haurdn, 
not far from Bograh (Waddington, No. geal 
and the Arab. £3-Sanamain on the Haj 
south of Damascus, 20 m. N.N.E. of Tell ‘Ashter&, 
are palpably impossible. W. EwIna. 


ASHTORETH (mpgy, plur. miegy “Ashtardth).— 
The principal idese of the Sidonians (1 K 11°*, 


-@ 


23%), and a prominent goddess amone the 
Phosnicians generally, in whose honour Solomon 
built a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 


(¥.cc.), who is stated (by different Deut. writers) 
to have been deeded 9 ge previously by the un- 
aes Israelites, LB 10°, 1 8 7** 12% —all 
plur., ‘Baal (or the Baals) and the ‘Ashtoreths,’ 
s.6. “Ashtoreths distinguished by the places at 
which they were worshipped, or by special attri- 
butes,—and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 S 
oT the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The trne nunciation of the word was 
probably ‘Ashtart (cf. LXX and other Gr. writers, 
Aordpry) : “Ashtoreth (cf. Mélech for Milk) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 

* As ted Maseore’ 
state of aantaron®, ine lural acntoreth, 

¢ So Petermann’s A: Petermann’s text, however, has 
o’sp mwy; and Walton's Polygiott reads "37p n°) by. 


$ Read ‘house (i.e. temple) of ‘Ashidreth’: of. LXX as of 
*"Arvapruer. 
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bésheth, ‘shame.’ ‘Ashtart is frequently mentioned 
in Phen. inscriptions, and is an element in numer- 
ous Phen. proper names. Tabnith, king of Sidon, 
styles both himself and his father Eshmun‘azar L., 
priest of ‘Ashtart ; and in his sepulchral inscription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
‘Ashtart’ (see the Inscr. in full in Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xxvi). Eshmun‘azar, son of the Tabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Ami‘ashtart, 
‘priestess of ‘Ashtart, our lady (jn25),’ state that 
they have built a house (temple) for ‘Ashtart in 
Sidon (CZS 1, i. 3'*16), This was probably the 
great temple of ’Acrdprn in Sidon, which Lucian 
visited (de Dea Syria, § 4). Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to ‘Ashtart, as 
patron-goddess of Sidon, Eshmun‘azar and his 
mother built another in honour of a second 
‘Ashtart, bearing the title of sya of ‘name of 
Ba‘al’ (+d. 1. 1*).* So again Bod‘ashtart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple mney) ‘de> ‘to his 
god Ashtart’ (16. 45). It is in accordance with the 
eading position thus accorded to ‘Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often fi 
standing on the prow of a galley, with her right 
hand, holding a erown, stretched forward, as though 
pointing the veasel on its way.t 

According to Menander, as reported by Jos. (Ant. 
VI. v. 3; ¢. Ap. i. 18), Hiram built in & 
one Herakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to ‘ tart, whose priest was Ithobal, Jezebel’s 
father: in Tyre, however, Melkart was the princi 
god, and ‘Ashtart took the second place. The 
worship of ‘Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Phen. colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, esp. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage. At Kiti (Kition) in Cyprus we read of an 
image by a worshipper mavy) ‘nad ‘to his 
lady, to ‘Ashtart’ (CJS 16. 11%); from the same 
locality we have an Inscription (id. 86) giving par- 
tic lars of the provision made for the service of her 
temple, including builders, door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, and other attendants. In Gul (Gaulus, 
near Malta) we hear of a ninwy na eipo, or ‘ sanctu- 
ary of the temple of ‘Ashtart’ (CJS 1. 182); and 
her worship at Erys, in ey is attested by two 
Inscriptions, one found in Eryx iteelf, the other 
from inia, beginnin with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to ‘Ashtart,’tand ‘To ‘Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one'Abdmelkart styles 
himself (15. 255) ‘servant of ‘Ashtart, the glorious 
(nnMA)’; and we read (35. 263) of Am'ashtart vx 
mungy wx noya ‘who is of the people of the men of 
‘Ashtart,’ s.e. who belonged to the people attached 
tohertemple. Of names compounded with ‘Ashtart 
we find Am‘ashtart (10. 3! a/.), and Ammath‘ashtart 
(46° al.), ‘handmaid of ‘A.’; Ger‘ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyne on Ps 151) of ‘A.’ (138? and often); 
Abd ashtart, ‘servant of ‘A.’ (115'),§ usually con- 
tracted to Bod‘ashtart (4%* 35° and very often); 
‘Ashtartyathan, ‘‘A. has given’ (72!-?); see further 
references in Bloch, Phan. Glossar (1891).\ 


* Name=mmantfestation (cf. Ex 2871, Dt 124, eto. 
however ie Halévy, E. Meyer, Dillm., Nowack, Hed. Arch, il. 
807), render ‘ Ba‘al's Celestial ‘Ashtart’ (cf. below), pronouncing 
O%; and in 1.16 group the letters into ON OD Nnwy ‘' Ashtart 
of the glorious heavens.’ 

¢ Cf. B. V. Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 678; Babelon, Les Rois 
de Syrie, p. cxliii, 152, 162, with the two spirited representa- 
tions, Plate xxii. 6and 22. The goddess is ‘les represented on 
the coins of other Phen. cities, as Aradus, Be Botrys, 
Byblus, Tyre, eto. (Head, l.6. pp. 668, 669, 674, 676 

$ Followed by the words on qin, é6. (probably) ‘of long 
Ufe,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly 
ounjectured that the city Eryx—on inscriptions and coins (C/S 
L i. p. 178*) Jie—received its name. 

§ The name also of Hiram's grandson (Jos. ¢«. Ap. L 18,— 
*ASderrpares). 

§ With ne preven paragraph cf. Bithgen, Sem. Rel.-Gesch. 
.888, pp. 81-37. 


Others, 


Although, however, ‘Ashtart was thus a dis- 
tinctively Phoen. cee Phenicia was not her 
original home. he prototype of ‘Ashtart was 
Ishtar, a deity who had for long held a conspicuous 

lace in the Pantheon of Assyria, and who was 
ocalised, with special attributes, in many different 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia.* Ina prayer of 
Asshurnazirpal, purporting to date c. 1 B.C., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘queen of 
the gods, into whose hands are delivered the com- 
man of the dhe gods, lady (di/s¢) of Nineveh... 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), sister of Shamash 
(the sun-god), who rules all kingdoms, who de- 
termines decrees, the goddess of the universe, lad 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, heeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess who loves justice’ ; he, 
her ‘ ph vastecein 28 rotests that she called him 
to his throne, he restored and beautified her 
temple ; and he calls upon her now to hear his cry, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other nanareha 
(Shalmaneger 01., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over their foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,f ‘Ishtar, the lady 
of onslaught and battle, who loves my priest- 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows.’ 
Shalmaneger i. also styles her ‘ princess (rishtt) of 
heaven and earth’;+ and Esarbaddon calls her 
neces (sharrat) of all.’§ Another aspect of 
Ishtar’s character is brought before us in the 
curious mythological , which recounts her 
descent into the Underworld in search of the heal- 
ing waters which should restore to life her bride- 
groom Tammuzg, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 

in by the cruel d of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
Allat, queen of the dead, ‘the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is stripped in succession, 
as she paneer its seven gates, of her attire, her 
crown, her earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her 
irdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
is there intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn- 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of ae and productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems, the lifegiving earth, which 
loses, one by one, its adornments as it 
into the dark prison-house of winter, to have 
them restored to it at springtime, as nature 
oe with the returning love of the youthful 
sun-god.|| 

Another Ishtar is Ishtar of Arbela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by Esar- 
haddon ‘lady of ladies, terrible in onslaught, lady 
of battle, queen of the gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurbanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and brandishing a sword, 
and occas him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of Uruk (Erekh) plays an important part in the 
ris es of Izdubar (Gi ish): when the hero has 
delivered Uruk from the Elamites, who have been 
besieging it, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 
offers him her hand : he refuses it, 24 ewe her 
with the levity with which she had chosen and 


* The following quotations from mr. sources are taken from 
G. A. Barton's eet ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult,’ in Hebratca, 
April-July, 1898, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, where the Inscriptions 
in which they occur are translated at length. Of. also Tiele, 
Bab.-Aes. Geach. 626-528. Nan& is also identified with Ishtar; 
but it has not seemed necessary, for the purpose of the prese it 
orice, to pursue this subject. 


¢ 7b. p. 1389. 
t cchreser, 24 a2 p. 117 (on Jg 21%). 


§ KAT? 
! The poem may be read also in Sa Hibbert Lectures, 
Bee) Oe or tn Ae emis Die Bab.-Ase. Vorstellungen vont 


leben nach dem Tode (1887), p. 10 ff. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Ishtar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a polyandrous goddess.t In other respects the 
‘lady of Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of Nineveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in a hymn as 
‘mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
Bil, producer of verdure, lady of mankind, be- 
gettress of all, mother Ishtar, whose might no god 
approaches,’ and whose aid andsympathy asuppliant 
oy expect to receive.~ This was the dess 
under whose protection, in virtue of a singular 
custom—reported independently by Herodotus (i. 
199),§ the author of Bar 6, and Strabo ake 1. 20), 
—the women of Babylon placed the ves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus: on this aspect of her nature it will be 
sufficient, however, to refer to the passages trans- 
lated in Schrader, KAT? on Jg 2”, or in Sayce 
Hibb. Lect. p. 253 f. (cf. p. 269=Jeremias, Jzdubar- 


rticular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor- 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth; (3) a warrior goddess; (4) the 
goddess of generation and productivity; (5) she 
was identified with the planet Venus. These 
aspects of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prominent than the other, sometimes several being 
combined.4 

From the notices contained in OT iteelf, it would 
not be possible to determine the ideas associated 
with the Phan. ‘Ashtart, or the character of her 
rites; but there are many independent indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre- 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. By 
Greeks and Phoenicians alike she is habitually 
identified with 'A¢podiry; and there are sufficiently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of the 
rites with which she was worshipped.** Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro- 
dite in Byblus (Gebal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to TAMMUZ, g.v.) were per- 
formed: here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf. the Bab. custum referred to above). At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon there was a temple of 
Aphrodite,tt the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth’; and it 
scarcely its of doubt that the ‘Queen of 

* Barton, Hebraica, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, p. 1ff.; Sayoe, Le. p. 
246 ff.; Jeremias, zdubar-Nimrod (1891), p. 242% 

4¢ W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.3 p. 56. 

~ Barton, pp. ee Jeremias, ic. p. 58f.; Zimmern, Bad. 


Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah offered cakes (0°3}2, a iar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 7% 44!7-®), was either 
the Assyr. Ishtar,® or her Phen. counterpart 
‘Ashtart. ‘Celestial,’ now, is an epithet appliei 
to ‘Ashtart elsewhere. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
8 of Astarte as daughter of Ovpayés; and 

ozomen remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Ouvpayla. The temple of Ouparla ’Agpodirn, also, inv 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that goddess of 
which he could learn, can hardly be any other than 
the temple of ‘Ashtart, referred to in 15831%+ All 
this becomes clearer if we supplement the some- 
what pent notices which we possess of ‘Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphrodite. For not only did Aphrodite correspond 
in general character to ‘Ashtart, but nothing is 
more certain than that her attributes were largely 
moulded upon those of ‘Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Phen. origin. Already 
Honier frequently speaks of Aphrodite as Koérps 
(Jz. v. 330, ete.) and Ku0épea (Od. viii. 288, ete.), and 
alludes to her temple at Paphos,t which, then and 
afterwards, was so celebrated that no term is 
more frequently applied to Venus by classical 
writers than Paphia or Cypria. rus, however, 
is known independently to have not only 
colonised from Phosnicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted to the worship of Ashtart; and 
according to Herodotus (/.c.), the epee them- 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Ovpavia ’Adpodirn at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cythera, the island off the S. coast of Lacedzemon, 
reputed to be the oldest and most sacred of Aphro- 
dite in Greece (Pausan. iii. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus (i5.) to have been a Phan. founda- 
tion. Cicero also speaks (N. D. iii. § 59) of four 


distinct Venuses, one being ‘ S: con- 
cepta, ques Astarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nupsisse 
proditum est.” That Aphrodite was the goddess of 


sexual passion, needs, of course, no proof; and 
Cyprus was the chief centre, whence her worship 
was diffused through the Gr. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also the title Oupavia ; 
temples of a scorbds Ovpayla are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythera, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ;§ and speaking of 
the one at Athens, Pausanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Ovpasla was reverenced first by the 
Assyrians, then by the Paphians of rus, and 
the Phosnicians dwelling in Ashkelon, from whom 


* See the essays on the ‘Queen of Heaven’ by Schrader in the 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, p. 489 f., andin the Z. fur 
Assyr. 1888, pp. 356-360 ; and by Kuenen in his Abhandiungen, 
1894, p. 206. These are A ec in which 
among 20 titles or ‘the lady (dilit) of countries, the queen 

), Ishtar,’ there y occurs that of ‘queen 
malkatu) of heaven. Schrader further remarks that there is 
dependent evidence of an ‘Ashtar, conceived yasa 
celestial goddess, being prominent at the same time in the name 
*‘Athar of Heaven,’ mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
banipal, as the goddess of aN. Arabian tribe (KAT? on Jer 718; 
on "Athar="Ashtar, see below). Cf. also Sa Hid. L. pp 
261, 269 f. (=Jeremias, J.0. 62 f. 

¢ Of. how, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CJS 
L {. 115), an Ascalonite ‘Abd'ashtart (\>pe@R moinwynay) is 
called in the Gr. text "Agpediesws. Certain of the coins of 
Ashgelon also exhibit the head of Astarte: V. Head, Hist. 
Numorum, 1887, p. 679f.; De Saulcy, Numitsmatique de la Terre 
Sainte, 1874, pp. 179f., 202 (No. 18), 206 (No. 2). The dove, 
which (see below) was sacred to ‘Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon; see De Saulcy, é.c. 

, ; 10 (both with head of the goddess), 180-191 
Chugustus), Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13, eto,, and Plate ix. 5, 6. 

$ Od. 8, 362: 4 3° apa Kiwpes inavs @iroppmdis “Agpedivn ‘Es 
Tla¢es, ivbm Bi of vipssves Basse os Oumsi 

§ Paus. i. 14. 7, 19. 2; ii. 28. 8; vi. 20. 6, 26.1; will. 82. 2; ix. 
MO ais The ateeks often ppcanobar are Ovparia to be the godacs 
of loftier, purer love, as opposed "Agpediey whsdnues, who 
repemsented: the merely sensual passion (Xen. Symp. vil, 9; 
Paus. ix. 16. 4, Bekk.). 
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her cult was introduced into Cythera. Then, 
thirdly, Ishtar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From the mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
‘Ashtart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that ‘Ashtart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to an 
deity) ; but there are some other indications whic 
support this supposition. In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was found from 
Phenicia, if not from Ashkelon, the statue of 
the goddess was a f6av0y wrdtonévoy (Paus. iii. 23. 1). 
At Corinth and Sparta also there was an ’A¢podl 
wrtopéryn (10. ii. 5. 13 iii, 15. 10, Bekk.); sev 
epigrams in the anthology (Jacobs, ii. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear; she also receives the epithet »x«n¢épos, and 
is represented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the influence of the Phen. ‘Ashtart con- 
fined to the Gr. world. The worship of the Rom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of springtime, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from her cult. Mention has been 
made already of the great Phen. temple of ‘Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily; and this seems to have formed 
a centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece. That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Romans with Venus, 
can te readily shown: who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘ Erycina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat 
et Cupido’ (Carm. i. 2. 33f.), or the passage in 
which Virgil connects her with the Venus of 
rus, ‘Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice 
es Fundatur Veneri Idaliw’ (An. v. 759f.)?t 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com- 
bined in ‘Agpodiry Oupavia, viz. that of the martial 
ates of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of all.t 
Some account of the temple and rites of the 
Paphian Aphrodite is given by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 
2. 3).§ Kevvpas, a personage who plays a consider- 
able part in a mythology bf. Il. xi. 19-23), 
was ite repu ounder ; the priests of the goddess, 
who were also kings, were styled Kcrupadal. Onl 
male victims were offered in sacrifice to her, ki 
being accounted the best for p of exti- 
del for their skill in which her priests were 
amed. No blood, however, was shed upon the 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to be rained upon. The goddess 
herself was symbolised by a cone.|} Her devotees 
were initiated with impure rites.7 Doves were 
* Preller, Griech. Mythol.3 i. pp. 279% 8, 280°, 2811. 
t Votive tablets found at Ervx bear also the inscription 
Vanegas: Erocinat (C/ L 7258-5, 7257). 
See further, Preller, Rom. Mythol.3 1. pp. 486, 487, 442 £., 445. 


On the site, dimensions, etc. of the ancient temple, in 90 
far as they can be recovered by excavation, the report of the 


sacred to her.“ A large number of inscrij-tions 
have been found at Paphos, headed Iladlag Adpo- 
dirty: in many of these parents dedicate the 
children to the goddess. t 

‘Ashtart appears to have been generally repre- 
sented as a female figure, sumewhat short in stature, 
usually naked, with rounded limbs, but sometimes 
draped. the hands supporting the breasta,} or sume- 
times with one boluing a dove in her bosom; 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are foun 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of the 
isles and coaste of the Aiyean Sea. Figs. 381, 
382 in Perrot and Chipiez’ work are particularly 
interesting. The right hand here suppor the 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front: may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the type out of which the 
Venus of Medici was ultima 
fi of the same 
sidered to represent 
large ae in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 

usa. 

In some localities ‘Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a moon-goddess. Thus Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4), speaking of the temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, ws ue» aurol A¢yourw, 
"Aordprns deriv: ’Aordprny 8° éyw Soxéw Lernvalyv 
€xuevac; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
Ouvpavlay Polmxes Aarpodpxny dvopdfoucs, cedhrny elyas 
Gédovres. ** | 

How this transformation of the character of 
Ishtar tt took place is not ectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Ba‘al, as Baal Shamaim (Baal of 
heaven), was identified with the sun; and hence 
his consort ‘Ashtart might not unnaturally be 
regarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Phoenicia and Egypt; and the 
influence of Egypt is ay pee impressed upon 
Phen. art. The Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 


“ Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athen. vi. 71, p. 257, xiv. 70, p. 655 ; = 


and about the site of the temple. The dove is also often figu 
on the coins of Paphos, sometimes with the head of Aphrodite 
on the obverse; see J. P. Six’s Essay on the Coins of i 


in 
the Revue Numismat 18838 260 ff. 7, 864 
cae 86 == Gardner, Types SF creck Cine x tn, ani PL 

¢t Le Bas and Waddington, J: en Grice, 


necriptions recuctities 
etc., 2704, 2798 (here 4 apne care Kevepadey dedicates his grand- 
: ell, Studtes, ic. p. 225f%. Nos. 8, 88, 


from Tharros in 


well-modelled figures, on a sarcophagus, from Amathus) ; 

tera, now at Athens, with an 

Aram. ption, yop 99 1295: Euting, Punische Steine, p. 

i In fig. 150, from Oyprus, the hands are on the waist ; 

ly in a bas-relief from Ash elon, fig. 814 (Eng. tz. if. fig. 

88 {fg. 277 of the orig. =fig. 1 vol. fi. of tr.)). 
wi. Phcen. : 


Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Hellente tea, ding a disc 
1888, pp. 149-224, supersedes everything that had been previously | on the breast, may represent the same ®. fig. 198; fig. 
written. (The statements of Di Gesno in his work on Cyprus | 288, from Sardinia (these two also in Rawl. p. 142 Ae 290, from 
are highly untrustworthy; see ¢d. 204 f. ; er, New | Tharros; fig. 824; likewise the seated res, with e hands on 
Chapters in Greek History, p. 175.) The principal ancient | the knees (fig. 209, dane: Whether of the type repre- 
notices aa the temple are collected by M. BR. James, | sented in fig. 345, , with the hands straight down the 
#b. p. 175-1 sides, also represent her, is uncerta! 


{ Simulacrum des non effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum metsw modo exsurgens, et ratio in 
obecuro. Upon the coins of Oyprus, struck under the Rom. 
emperors, in the name of the xevéx Kuwrpiar, this eacred cone, 
standin its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, is a 
constant feature ; see Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. of Art in 

. . tr. i. pp. 128, 276, 281); Rawlin- 
son, Hist. of Phaen. p. 145; or Head, p. 628. Stone cones about 
a yard in height, aleo, no doubt, symbolising the goddess, have 
been found at Athiénau (Golgi), and in Gozzo (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Perrot et Chip. figs. 205, 228); and a cone is often 

red on gems, etc. (1d. figs. 29, 232, ch. iv. 

q Clem. Alex. ; Pp. 12, 18; Arnob. adv. Gentes, v. 19; 
Justin, xvili. 5. Cf. the close of the passage of Hdt. @. 190) 
referred to above, inaxg 3) wal vis Kiwpeu ioe) rapnedgores 
Veety v6 1406. 


n. 
Phén. Urbild der Mediceischen Venus,' 
Perrot et Chip. pp 556f., 

Babylon, p. 477 ; Loftus, Chaldaa 
and pr by Ay 879f. (of the Persian ace): Perrot and Chip. 
Hist. of Art in Chald. and Ass. i. 80, 88 (fig. 16); Rawl. Ane, 


rE yer aon 
in the Arch Zeit. 1869, p. 68; cf. 


Mon.4 i, 140; Heuzey, Les figurines ant de terre cutte du 
Musée du Louvre (1883), Plate li. 8, 4; fii. (cf. those from Oyprus, 
iv., ix. 4, 5, x. 7, xi. 5; and Rhodes, 5); and in the Rev. 
Arch. xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 


*© Whether the name AsHuTEzROTH-K aRwaim contains an allusion 
to this aspect of ‘Ashtart (‘the ‘Ashtarts of the two horns’) is 
uncertain ; ma the name of a locality (‘"Ashtaroth 
of—i.e, near—Karnaim 

tf For Ishtar, tho aister of Shamash (the sun is 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not the moon-goddess bh : 
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their head, between two cow-horns, the solar disc.* 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour- 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some ’Aordyry ;t and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his offerings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom- 
panying inscription is a petition addressed by him 
to his ‘mistress, the lady of Gebal.’t Philo of 
Byblus says also that 'Aordprn f peylorn... éweOnne 
TH iBiaxepady Bacwrelas wapdonuoy Ke~adhy rabpou 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, p. 34). In the light of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Meyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which ‘Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
taken to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

‘Ashtart, then, if what has been said abcve be 
correct, was the link connecting Ishtar with Aphro- 
dite and with Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam (agpés) by Cyprus; and once brought 
under touch of the creative genius of Greece, her 
character was transformed ; particular aspects of it 
were made more prominent; if in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri- 
butes were idealised; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female grace and beauty 
(see already Jl. xiv. 214-217—her cxeordyv indvra) ; 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervading, living force of nature. ‘Comme la 
nature méme dont se résumaient et se personni- 
fiaient sous ce nom toutes les énergies, Astarté, 
vraie souveraine du monde, dans son activité sans 
repos, ne cessait de détruire et de créer, de créer et 
de détruire. Par la guerre et par les fiéaux de 
tout genre, elle éliminait les €étres inutiles et 
vieillis ; en méme temps, par l’amour et la généra- 
tion, elle présidait au perpétuel renouvellement de 
Ja vie.’§ This far-reaching conception of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by Plautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman,|| and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the ‘ Eneadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucretius opens his great poem, De rerum natura.J 

Traces of a corresponding Sem. deity elsewhere.— 
There was a S. Sem. male deity, ‘Athtar (which 
agrees phonetically with Ishtar; cf. ww, oS, 
etc.), mentioned in the Saban inscriptions (from 
San‘&, the capital of Yemen); but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him.** 

There are also some compound names of deities, 
in which ‘Ashtar (or ‘Ashtart) forms part. Mesha‘ 
relates (Stone, i.c.) that he ‘devoted’ 7000 Isr. 
captives to wpa1ney, fe. “Ashtar-chemosh, or‘ Ashtar 
of Chémdsh. Among the Phoenicians, also, we find 
Milk’ ashtart, a deity formed by combination of the 


* See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of Ano. Eg. 1. 865, 
865; or Maspero, The Daton & Civilisation, pp. 182, 175, 177, 187. 

+ De Osir, ef Iside, § 15. 

¢ CJS 1. 1. 1. See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of 
Phen. p. 840; or Perrot et Chipiez, 1. p. 69; cf. also the impos- 
ing bronze figure in the last-named work, p. 78 (fig. 26). The 
naine of this goddess {s not given; but it is highly probable that 
it was ‘Ashtart; coins of Byblus exhibit habitually a@ cone 
(which, as has been shown, was her symbol), standing in the 
court of a temple (see the excellent representation in Perrot et 
Chip. fig. 19 (p. 61), or Rawl. Phan. p. ). 

§ Perrot et a ae p. 69; cf. 821, and esp. 626-628 [Eng. 
tr. 1. 69 £., 381 £., ff. 224-226]. 

{* Diva Astarte, hominum deorumgue vis, vita, salus: rursus 
eadem que est Pernicies, mors, !nteritus. Mare tellus, celum, 
sidera, Jovis quecumque templa colimus, eius ducuntur nutu, 
illi obtemperant, Eam spectant’ (Jercator, IV. vi. 825 ff.). 

q See parallels from earlier Gr. poets in Munro’s notes ad loc. 

** Mordtmann and Miller, Sab. Denkmdler, 1883, p. 66; W. R. 
Smith, RS* p. 466. Cf. Barton, é.c. p. 58 ff.; Bathgen, pp. 117- 
121. The epithet 2D) seems to indicate that he was viewed as 
peogadde | (morning) star; cf. Hommel, Sid-Arabd. Chrestom., 

. p. &. 


attributes of Milk (Molech) * and ‘Ashtart (CIS 
I. i, 8! 2605; and in the Inscr. of Ma'’subt), and 
Eshmun'‘ashtart (ib. 245). Among Aram.-speak- 
ing peoples .nvy became snnzy (cf. 292, xidn, etc. ), 
which was soon written xn;,{ whence ’Atapydris 
(Palmyrene anyrny, § Syr. 10352, also represented 


by Acpxerad), t.e. ‘Athtar of ‘Ati,|| the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
Hierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mac 12%) at Karnion (probably either near 
to, or identical with, ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim: see 
ASHTAROTH). 


See, further, Roscher’s Aua/. Lexicon der Grtech. u. Rim. 
Mythol, (1854-1890), arts. AsTARTE (by E. Meyer), and APHro- 
bite (by Roscher and Furtwangler), pp. 396 ff., 400 ff. ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek Statea, chs. xxi.-xxiil. (which appeared since 
the above article was written). S. R. DRIVER. 


ASHURITES (‘ '??, B @aceipel, A @acovp, Luc. 
‘"E(p:).—One of the tribes over whom Ishbosheth 
ruled (2 S 2°). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (“’), nor the Arabian tribe 

oR Gn 258) can be intended. Ewald, Thenius, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and Vulg. in reading ‘the 
Geshurites’ (‘Y27), whose territory bordered on 
that of Gilead (Jos 125 18!1), and who might there- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
independent kingdom at this time (cf. 2 S 33 1387), so 
that !shbosheth could not have exercised control 
over it. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Klost., Kirkp., and Budde ‘9283 ‘the Asherites,’ 
i.e. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg 18%); this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (wx n35 53), 
and agrees well with the context ; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishbosheth extended from 
Asher to Benjainin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E. 

J. F. STENNING. 
ASHYVATH (°{%2).—An Asherite (1 Ch 788), 


**ASIA (‘Acia) was the Roman province which 
embraced the W. parts of the great peninsula 
now called Asia Minor, including the countries 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, Ionian, and /£olian coast-cities, 
the Troad, and the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Sainos, Patmos, Cos, etc.). The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Rom. administra- 
tion. The Gr. geographers generally employed 
the name Asia to denote the whole continent; but 
the Romans during the 2nd cent. B.C. were 
accustomed to term the Pergamenian sovereigns 
(with whom they were in close political relations) 
‘kings of Asia’; and when Attalus Il1. bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome in 133, it was formed into 
a province, and named Asia. With rare excep- 
tions, historians and geographers under the earlier 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
two senses,—either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.D. 285, Asia was 
greatly reduced in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia (Hellespontus) being separated from it; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Mander, 
Cayster, Hermus, and Caicus. In the NT, 
as is generally agreed, ‘ Asia’ means the Rom. 
province (Ac 2° being a possible exception). At 
first Pergamos was the capital of the province; 


* Bee the writer’s note on Dt 189, 

+ Clermont-Ganneau, Recuetl d’ Archéol. Orientate, i. (1888) 

. 81. 
: ¢ Cf. Strabo, p. 785. "Arapydrcy 8 rhv "AOdpay [xadover] : and 
see Nildeke in the ZDM@Q, 1370, PP: 92,109; E. Meyer, #3. 1877, 
pp. 780-7384. The N. Arabian ‘’Atbar of Heaven’ has been 
irealy mentioned above. 

§ De Vogit, Syrie Centrale, No. 8, p. 8. 
Bathgen, Pp. 638-75. 

1 On the deity called ‘Até, ef. Bathgen, p. 70 f. 


See further 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 


gave it the pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there. Under Augustus, 
and even earlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad- 
ministrative centre of Asia, and the headquarters 
of the great provincial officials; but the title 
‘First of Asia’ (rpérn ’Aclas) was keenly contested 
also by Pergamos and Smyrna. The governor, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed by the 
Senate by lot from among the senior ex-consuls ; 
not less than five years must have elapsed between 
consulship and proconsulship ; and, owing to the 
number of ex-consuls, the usual interval became 
longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd cent.). As a rule, the office was 
annual; but in exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces; hence the natural sequence of 
the work done by Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Paul’s intention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 168), The 
evangelisation of Asia was reserved for the third 
journey, when, during St. Paul’s residence of two 
years and three months in Ephesus, ‘the entire 
population of Asia heard the word’ (Ac 19!°) ; 
partly on account of the frequency with which the 
provincials came to Ephesus for trade, religion, 
law, or festivals; partly through missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT Apocr., dating before the forma- 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, see the cities 
Cos, EPHESUS, LAODICEA, etc. 


LITERATURF.—The best article on Aséa is in Ruggiero, Disio- 
narto Epigrajico di Antichitd Romane: see also Marquardt, 
Rom, Staatecerwaltung, i. pp. 883-849 ; Mommsen, Provinces 
of the Rom. Emp. (Rom. Geach. v.) ch. vill. ; and Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, chs. A-E: the account of the 
proconsuls of Asia given by Waddington, Fastes dela Province 
d@' Aaie, requires to be supplemented by the list of governors in 
the Dietonario. W. M. RAMSAY, 


ASIARCH (‘Aoirdpyns) was the title of certain 
officials of the Rom. province Asia, whose num- 
ber, tenure of office, and mode of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarchate that it is hardly 
possible to give any adequate account of it in our 
limited space. The Asiarchs (like the analogous 
officials, Galatarch, Syriarch, Lykiarch, Pam- 
phyliarch, etc.) were provincial, not municipal 
officials; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Rome and the 
Emperors, called Commune <Asiw (Kowdv ’Aoias). 
That the Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asie in Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (apxycepeis 
vis Aglas vawy rev, OF vaod Tod, év Tlepydug, «.T.A.), iS 
denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
highly probable: we take the term A. as a popular 
conversational name, which gradually established 
itself even in official usage, for these ‘high priests 
of the temples of Asia.’ We also regard it as 
probable (though it cannot be definitely proved) 
that, beyond the high priests of the temples in 
the individual cities, there was a supreme high 
priest as head of the entire provincial cult. These 
high priests seem, along with probably some other 
officials, to have formed a sort of Council, which 
managed the business of the Commune Asie, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended for the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and cere- 
monial. The Commune <Asie celebrated in the 
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great cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Kowa ’Acias év Zuvpyyn Aaodixelg, x.7.A.; and 
the games were presided over by an A., perhaps 
the supreme A., if we are right in supposing his 
existence. It is not improb. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great cities 
alternately ; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Kowa ’Aclas were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advice to St. 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19%!) ; and perhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowd of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines - 
to the pilgrims and devotees who had flocked to 
the festival was dwindling. The tenure of office of 
the Asiarchs, acc. to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E. provinces) ; but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
see) took some part in the appointment; but the 
details are doubtful and disputed. An A. enjoyed 
great dignity in his native city, and coins or in- 
scriptions of very many cities in the province com- 
memorate the names of Asiarchs sprung from thence. 
They acted, doubtless, as presidents in local 
festivals as well as in the provincial games (Kowa 
Actas), and, of course, incurred in such cases con- 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or gener- 
osity, or ostentation). 


LITERATUERE.—Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclope- 
die, arts. ‘Archiereus’ and ‘Asiarches’; Monceaux, De Communé 
Asia; Bichner, De Neocoria; Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. 
Emp. (Rémische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. vill.; Lightfoot, S¢. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, ii. p. 987 ff. ; Beurller, Le C'ulte 
Imperial; Guiraud, Les aasemblees provinciales del Empire 
Romaine; Hicks, Ancient Gr. Inacrtp. in the Brit, Mus. iil. p. 
87; Ramsay, Classical Reo. ili, p. 1T411., Cities and Bishoprice 
of Phrygia, 1. pp. 55-58, and if. ch. xi. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

ASIBIAS (A ‘Aci Blas, B ‘AceBelas), 1 Es 9%.—One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his ‘strange’ wife ; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr 10% (73290, but A ’Acafid, 8 Za8-, B om.). 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense=astray, in Ps 148 ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy’; Sir 27 ‘go 
not a., lest ye fall.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASIEL (C8'¢2,).—1. Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘ prince’ (1 Ch 4%). 2. (Asihel) One of 
five writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 14%). 8. (Aouja; Heb. bxey; AV Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To 11). Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel (ON3ny Gn 4674), a son of 
Naphtali; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. T. MARSHALL, 

ASIPHA (A ’Aceod, B Tacepd), 1 Es 57°.—His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Called Hasupha (8)°#3) Ezr 243, 
Neh 746, H. ST. J. THACKERAY, 


ASMODZUS (‘2228 To 38-17) is probably identi- 
cal with the evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, ASshina deva = the ‘covetous’ or ‘lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with %2¥, to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called 6 oAc@pevwr in Wis 18%, and 738 
=6 drodArwy in Rev 9!!, In the latter passage 
he is styled ‘angel of the abyss’ and ‘king’ of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. The only mention 
of Asmodzus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where he 
is described as wd wornpdy daiudvioy; Vulg. demonium 
nequissinum; but in the Aram. and Heb. VSS 
‘King of the Shedhim.’ By this name he is known 
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in the Bab. Talmud (Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Targ. of Ec 1)% In To 6 (B. Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he ‘loved’ Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (3°). When Tobias visited Raguel, he 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
her; but his companion, Raphael in disguise, 
taught him how to exorcise the demon by a fumi 
tion of the heart and liver of a fish. The demon fled 
prer t, where he was pursued by Raphael 
and (To 8*), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. The Shedhim are the da:udna of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, the offspring of those angels 
and human mothers ( wah 16a; Edersheim 
Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 750-763). As Sammael 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodzeus was king 
of the demons, and the pee pees Lilith was 
their queen (Zrudin 1008). Talmudic legends, 
Asmodzeus was implicated in Noah’s drunkenness 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts o 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
for a while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
iy author of the offences which history ascribes to 
omon. 


ASNAH (njo¢= Aram. xjpy ‘thorn bush,’ ’Acerd). 
—The head of a family of Nethinim which returned 

with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2, 1 Es 5"). 
Called 


Moen Sree 1 . pip paheca sone vere 
those who awa strange’ wives. 
Hashum (oud), Exr 10%. 


ASP.—See SERPENT. 


ASPALATHUS (dowrd)alos, baleamum, Sir 24% 
—The name of an aromatic associated wi 
SRT lhe ce tas a i ible to 
identify. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 52, and xxiv. 68, 
69) speaks of a thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first he identifies with 
the Erysisceptrum, and in the second seems to 
distinguish from it. The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indefinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
known plant. It is probable that there were two 


or more plante, and more than one oe 
product, known’ by i G. E. Post. 


this name. 
ASPATHA (xreox, Est 9).—The third son of 
Haman, pe to death by the Jews. The name is 


ba m the Persi : the 
fecsrel) horse’ (ao Ges, Thenaae nay? 
H. A. WHITE. 
ASPHALT.—See BITUMEN. 


ASPHAR Pool (Adexos ’Acddp), 1 Mac 9*.—A 
l in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 
onathan and Simon the Maccabees encam 
The site is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


ASPHARASUS (’Acd¢dpacos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar ("e9o), Ezr 2°, and Mispereth (mop), Neh 77. 


ASRIEL (Sy ge, in AV of 1 Ch 7 Ashriel).—A 
Manassite (Jos 17, Nu 26"; in the latter the 

tron. Asrielite occurs). Acc. to the LXX of 

Ch 7* A.’s mother was an Aramitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. SELBIE. 
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ASS.—1. (oq, 6g Admér ; bvos, drofdyvor, asinus). 
Hamér is the eric name for the ass, and the 
specific designation of the he-ass (Arab. himdr). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently in 
the Scriptures than the ass. It was used for a 


variety of purposes. 
(1) For viding. For this p it was used 
by both rich and poor. Moses took his wife and 


two sons on an ass to Egypt, passing through the 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 4°) Balsam rode a she-ass 
(Nu 22%-%); the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(1 K 13% 8% %. 27-3), go did Achsah (Jos 154%, J 
14), the thirty sons of Jair (Jg 10*), the sons o 
Abdon (Jg 12"), Abigail (1 25% 33) Ahitho- 
hel (2 8 17%), and Mephibosheth (2 S 19%). 
en it is said that Christ is ‘lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zec 9; comp. Mt 21%), 
Cline of an cbu; bas to ths poasctil wasare of His 
riding of an ass, but to the na of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every 
the interior boasts its special 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shuffling or short 
canter. They are exceedingly sure-footed. Some 
of them are breast high, an weigh as much as & 
horse. White asses (Jg 5") fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome while 
their ca ns are often quite magnificent. 
These consist of a thick stuffed saddle, often covered 
with crimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 


cloth, bound with braids of brighter colours, and 
with silver ornaments and ling s of 
woollen twist. The h bridle are like- 


wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not uently com in part of silver 
i of silver , with a breastplate 
of the same metal, completes the adornment. 

(2) For durdens. Abraham probably loaded his 
ass with wood (Gn 22*); the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with sab tea 42%. 7) ; ae sent 
twenty asses bearing the good things t to 
his father (Gn a) Jesse sent an ass-load of 

rovisions by Da to Saul (1 8S 16"); Abigail 
oaded her present to David on asses (1 8 25%"), as 
also Ziba (2 8 16); the provisions for the feast at 
David's coronation at Hebron were brought on asses 
(1 Ch 12®); asses were used in harvesting (Neh 
134). The ass is still the moet maivarmal all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
bo bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of pack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as & mule, and carry very heavy loads. 
They are very economical to keep, living on straw, 
thistles, stubble, and a very smal] quantity of 

i d standing any amount of exposure and 
(8) For; lo ght The expressi (Is 30* 
or ploughing. e on ear 
means to sk (comp. 32”). It was not allow 
to plough with an ox and an ass ther (Dt 22”). 
The writer has seen a camel and an aas yoked 
together to a plough. The equation of force was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross- 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
patched or parti-coloured garmenta. Piebald cattle 
could not be offered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A ent could not be 
made of two different sorta of stuffs, as linen and 
woollen. A person with patches of leprosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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covered all over with leprosy was clean. This 
rinciple enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
fe is Intended to illustrate simplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arete: and 


is recommended for persons of scrofulous and 
tubercular tendencies. The flesh of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
anima] does not divide the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaria, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces of silver’ 
(2 K 6%), In Jg 15'® Samson says, ‘with the 
jevnene of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 

eb. there is a fine alliteration, eyoq Og ONT “N32 
‘with the jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ase and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (jing Gthén; 7 bros, bros Oxfreta; 
asina, Arab. ‘atan) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
2231-88), Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1 8 9°). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 4%), It has always been custom- 
ary to separate the females of the flocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
care of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27™). 
It is said that the vigour of the stock of the Egyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that ey may receive the visits of the 
Asinus Onager, Pall., the original of the domestic 
ass of the East. 

8. The Heb. term ‘vy, ‘ayir; rddos; pullus asine ; 
Arab. jahsh, corresponds to four want equivalents 
in the AV.—(1) Foal (Gn 32" 49") ; (2) ass colt (Gn 
49), Jg 10‘ 12%); (3) young ass (Is 30% ™); (4) 
colt (Job 11'8, Zec 9°). The Arab. equivalent of 
the Heb. ‘ayir is, as before said, jahsh, i.e. you 
ass, and not ‘ayir, which means the ass in general. 
The stupidity of the ass is proverbial in the East 
as well as inthe West. The allusions to this qualit 
fa oe Bible are not, however, unequivocal (Is 1°, 

). 

4. Two words are used in the Heb. for the wild 
ass—(1) x 5, pere’ (Gn 16", where Ishmael is called 
a wild ass man, Job 6° 113 24° 39°, Is 32", Jer 2%, 
Hos 8°); (2) wy, ‘Arédh (Job 39°, Dn 5", Chald. x71). 
We have no laa ats grounds for determining 
the species referred to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39 does not n ily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a ee 
saniber of names for the lion, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. Tris- 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, Asinus Onager, 
Pall., which he considers to be ‘drédh, and Asinus 
hemippus, St. Hil., which he regards as pere’. For 
neither of these specifications does he give any 
philological authority. It is safe to believe that 
the scriptural writers had no particular species in 
view, but the general characteristics of known 
wild asses. G. E. Post. 


ASSAMIAS(B'Accaplas, A‘Acaplas, AV Assanias). 
—One of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to Jerus., 1 Es 8%, 


ASSAPHIOTH (B Acoadgelw6, A ‘Acadgus), AV 
Azaphion), 1 Es 5.—His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel among the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. Called Hassophereth (B ‘Acedijpad, A 
‘Acegdpad), Ezr 2%; Sophereth, Neh 7° (B A 
Ladpdpad, x -92). . St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASSASSIN.—Used in RV of Ac 21® as a transla- 
tion of the Greek ocxdpeoos (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul is said to have been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief captain, for the EGYPTIAN who had ‘led into 
the wilderness the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ 

According to Jos. there arose in Judea during 


the procuratorship of Felix a body of men called 
ovxdpeoa. They were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the size of a 
Persian scimitar (dxivd«ns), curved like a Roman 
sica, whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. They used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasta. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murder—accord- 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix—of 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been high priest 
(prob. in 55 or 56 A.D.). After this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being oe amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
pillaged the country. Eventually some of them 

ispersed to Egypt and Cyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, they 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
EGYPTIAN (wh. see), as does St. Luke. 

from the illustration afforded to the 

narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so numerous at this time, illustrate the 
fanaticism, both religious and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 

Lirmnaturs.—Jos. Ant. xx. vill, 6, 10, i. 8; BJ m. xill. 8, 
xvii. 6, 1v. vil. 2, ix. 6, wm. viii 1, 2 6, 5, x. 1, 2; Schiirer, 
AJP t ti. 178 ff. A. C. HEADLAM. 


ASSAULT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it has 
two general meen ines 1. Test, prove, of which tl.e 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, ‘Toa. whether 
my talent ... may be profitable in any mesure 
to God’s Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt); so all the occurrences in AV: 
Dt 4* ‘ Hath a® to go and take him a nation?’ 
Job 4* ‘If we a. to commune with thee’ (both 79) ; 
1 § 17* ‘David girded his sword upon his armour 
(RV apparel), and he a® to go’ (>x:); Ac 9% ‘he 
a® to join himself to the disciples,’ 16’ ‘they a™ to 


go into Bithynia,’ 2 Mac 2” (all repdtw) ; He 11” 
‘which the tians a to do’ (weipay haBdvres). 
RV retains all these, and adds Ac 24° ‘ who, more- 


over, a“ to profane the temple’ (repdtw, AV ‘ who 
also hath gone about to} 31 ‘the Jews... at 
to kill me’ (retpdouar, AV ‘ went about to kill me’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trans., intrans., and reflex. in AV, as Mic 4° ‘In 
that day, saith the LORD, will I a. her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven away’; Dn 6" 
‘Then these men a“ (RV ‘a™ together’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 10° ‘all the assembl shall a. them- 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘gather themselves unto 
thee’). ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning; and even ‘a. 
together with,’ Ac 1‘ ‘and [Jesus] being a™“ to- 
gether with them’ (cuvadi{duevos, with avrois under- 
stood; AVm and RVm ‘eating with them’ after 
Vulg. convescens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 24%, Jn 21'*, where Jesus is spoken of as 
‘eating with’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
ouvvarlif{w, as if derived from 4s, ‘salt,’ instead of 
d\7s, ‘crowded,’ is scarcely made out). In He 10” 
‘not forsaking the a of yourselves together,’ the 
Gr. is a noun (émovva . ‘A. into’ is found 
Jer 21* ‘I will a. (RV ‘gather ’) them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSEMBLY.—A. is employed in AV as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two most 
important of which are my and $92. The Re zisers, 
however, have endeavoured (as they have ‘hem- 


ASSENT 
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selves explained in their Preface) ‘to preserve a 
consistent distinction’ between the words ‘assembly’ 
and ‘congregation,’ ‘without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ This they have done by renderin 
‘ng and its cognate verb by ‘assembly’ an 
‘assemble,’ retaining ‘congregation’ for 71y. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
thering or assembly of any kind, whether for 
eliberative (as Gn 49°) or other purposes. Gradu- 
ally, however—mainly through the influence of 
Dt— ng assumed a more technical signification ns 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus m7 572, Dt 23%, denotes the theo- 
cratic community. ‘The assembly’ par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as the 
synonymous term 7 jy, which occurs over a hundred 
times in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It is 
doubtful if my occurs in any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See CONGREGATION. 
Larararorns.—Moore, J 201, crit. note; Glesebrecht in 
Stade’s Zeitachrit, i. 248. On 297 read Holzinger, thid. ix. 105f. 
On Svvepses innAgeia (Ac 1999), Rameay in Expos, 5th Ser. iii. 137 ff. 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 
ASSENT, the subst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18!3 ‘the words of 
the prophets declare good to the king with one a.’ 
(% ‘mouth’) Cf. Carlyle, Past and Present, 
‘Travelling with one a. on the broad way.’ The 
verb is found Ac 24° ‘the Jews also a@’ (TR ov»- 
éOerro, edd. cuveréfevro, RV ‘ joined in the charge’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
ASSESSOR.—An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate to act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 9 RV, ‘Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a* to them’ (cuveSpdBevoar atrois, 
lit. ‘judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
eéw, ‘to act as umpire, arbitvate,’ occurs Col 3” 
* Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ RVm 
‘arbitrate’; see Moyer and Lightfoot, in foc. The 
compound xarafpafedw is found Col 2'*‘ Let no man 
beguile (RV ‘rob’) you of your reward’; x.=‘to 
decide against one, and ‘to decide against one 
unjustly, hence ‘to rob.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSHUR.—See ASSYRIA. 


ASSHURIM (o7wx).—An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25%), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch ¢.c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 8 RV ‘in a. commun- 
ing with her is understanding’ (é» cvyyupracia 
ourlas, t.6. ‘in constant exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple yupacla is used 1 Ti 4° cwparixh 7., 
‘bodily exercise’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSIR (vex).—1. A son of Korah (Ex 6™, 1 Ch 
6). 2. A son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 6"), 3. A son 
of Jeconiah (AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3"). It is 
prob., however, that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah 
the captive’ (ex). See Oxf. Heb. Lez. s.v. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASSOCIATE.—Only Is 8°, and there reflex., ‘A. 

lves, O ye peop e.” Heb. 15, not from a3 ‘to 
friendly,’ ‘combine together,’ as Targ., Vulg., 
AV, ete.; but from sn ‘to make a noise,’ RV 
‘Make an uproar’; though Del. prefers yyy ‘to be 
evil’; while Cheyne follows » yware (3.€. 37), 
‘take knowledge.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASS8OS ("Accos), in the Roman province of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of vere Lectum ; the “olic 
dialect was spoken in it ; and it was said to be an 
Folic colony. It was planted on a hill that rises 


with a long steep ascent from the water's ss 
and the natural strength was increased by w 
which still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple of Athena on the 
summit of the hill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Boston, 
U.S.A.) are cage the most important remains of 
archaic Gr. art. The harbour of A., formed by ap 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hil! 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now cluster 
the houses of the modern vete Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable importance in 
the coasting trade of ancient times (Ac 20"), as is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
5th cent. (when the city was roloased from the 
Persian domination), and continues as late as A.D. 
235. The importance of A. under the Pergamenian 
kings is shown by ite re-foundation with the name 
re lonia, a favourite Taek gangs name (Pliny, 

H v. 123). The trade of great of the 
Troad has passed through the harbour of A. 
at all peri of history. It was connected by 
a Roman road with Troas and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Troas to A. re- 
quired less time than the voyage reane the long 
projection of Cape Lectum (Ac 20%), Wheat was 
extensively She in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 

Lirzrnaturns.—The best account of A. is by J. T. Clarke, 
on the iter: areca at Assos, Boston Many inscriptions 
are publish oa a in Papers yy Areren School at 
Athens, i. pp. 1- . M. RAMSAY. 


ASSUR (2 Es 2°)=AssHUR, ASSYRIA. 


ASSURE, ASSURANCE.— Assure in the sense of 
fre confidence to,’ ‘confirm,’ is used in 1 Jn 3 
‘hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him’ (wel@w, lit. ‘ per- 
suade’). Cf. 2 Ti 3 ‘Abide thou in the things 
which thou. . . hast been a®@ of’ (xic7rdw), and 
Ac 17" ‘He hath given assurance (zior:s) unto all 
men.’ Assurance is RV tr. of drdoracs (AV ‘sub- 
stance’), He 11', a word of great importance in Gr. 
pany and Chr. theology, and which occurs in 

T 2Co*, RV ‘confidence’; 1137 RV ‘confidence’; 
He 1® RV ‘substance’; 3'* RV ‘confidence.’ ‘ Full 
a.’ is the tr. of wAnpopopla, Col 27, He 6” (RV 
‘ fulness’), 10% (RV ‘ fulness’); but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 1% A. is found also 
on a : ae a. of sath darts ; are adGapelas). 

. Ac 16 ‘assuredly gathering’ (cupPifaforres, 
RV ‘ concluding’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSURANCE.—The religious and moral value 
of firm conviction is fully recognised in Scripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it comes to produce it. Without 
it there cannot be that peace and joy in the sovl 
which constitute the highest blessing of religiun, 
nor that inward strength which alone can fit man 
for moral conquest. The want of it makes the 
‘double-minded man,’ who is compared to the 
‘ surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed’ 
(Ja 1°). Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (32'"), where 
for AV ‘quietness and assurance’ RV reads ‘ quiet- 
ness and confidence,’ the original word denoting 
‘to paid upon ponee ne hence fig. ‘to trust. 
A word by which St. Paul expresses this state of 
mind is wéreopo, ‘I am persuaded,’ whether he 
refera to the certainty of God’s love in Christ 
(Ro 8*), or to that which he had committed to his 
Lord (2 Ti 1%). The term, however, most fre- 
quently used for A. in NT and also in patristic 
writers is wAnpodople. From the fact that the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec 8", where it is a tr= of the Heb. 


x22, Cremer (Bib. Theol. Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex. origin. It means ‘to be fully persuaded, 
to be fixed and firm’ (Ro 145, Col. 4!2). The noun 
occurs in Col 2%, wa. ris cuvdécews, ‘full a. of 
understanding’; 1 Th 15 éy wa. woAAp; He 61! wa. 
vhs éAwldos; He 1022 xd. wlorews. In the last two 
passages RV (also Westcott in loc.) renders wa. by 
the simpler word fulness rather than full assurance 
(as AV), ‘the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 
A. STEWART. 


ASSURBANIPAL.—Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died in B.c. 668, while on his way to suppress a re- 
bellion in Egypt. Samaés-Sum-ukin (Zaocdodxivos 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the province of Babylon. A&ssurb&nipal was heir 
to the throne of Nineveh. A Heb. writing of the 
name is probably found in Ezr 419 10108 (Schrader, 
COT ii. 65; Delitzsch, Paradies, 329; contra, 
Halévy, Revue Etudes Juives, ix. 12). His own 
cuneiform annals and letters give us an abundance 
of information regarding his long reign. His first 
expedition was the prosecution of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Necho and 
Sarludari, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.c. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a volcano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tanfitamon (Assyr. Urdamani) precipitated the 
last and decisive campaign of A. In B.C. 662 the 
Assyr., army fell upon Egypt, and drove Tanfit- 
amon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried off to Nineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Egyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter. Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A.,and made a league with Tugamilki of Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Van next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a peer of its neighbours, fell at 
last, after several bloody battles continuing through 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh. His half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for independence, threw off 
the yoke of Nineveh. A. swept down upon Bab., 
overthrew the opposition, and captured the city. 
The seceding ruler, fearing the wrath of A., took 
refuge in his palace, and burned it over his head (B.C. 
648). The secession of Samas-sum-ukin is probably 
(Schrader, COT ii. 53-59) but a hint at a general 
uprising against Assyria throughout the S.W., in 
which Manasseh of Judah was involved (2 Ch 
8311). The Arabians likewise were forced to sub- 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great warrior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
Istar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief sports seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those which were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from cages for the purpose. 

But the most important feature of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library im 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved for us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were copied from older tablets in other libraries of 
his land. ‘The topics treated are historical, ethical, 
linguistic, religious, and many others—all pertain- 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia. 


ASSYRIA 


As a builder, he was equal to his predecessors. 
The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
to the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of his empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art. He laid every available 
source under tribute to his royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera- 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr 41°, The last years of his reign are compara 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

LiteraturE.—In the original, G. Smith, Héet. Assurd., 
original and interlinear tr. 1871; Aa. Dac. p. 817 ff.; Rawlinson 
West, Asiatic Inecrip. ili. 17-27, 80-84, v. 1-10, ill. 28, 35-88, tv. 
45-17; 8. A. Smith, Hetlechrifiterte Asurd. Heften ii. und iii 
In tr. RP vol. {. 1st series, p. 55 f.; Keilinech. Bibliot. i. pp. 
152-269 ; 8. A. Smith, Kedlechriftlerte Aaurd. Heft. i. 
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ASSWAGE (so AV, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to 18th cent., 
RV ‘assuage’) is used trans. Job 1656, Sir 1816 
‘shall not the dew a. the heat ?’; and intrans. 
Gn 8! ‘the waters aed,’ J. HASTINGS. 
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{. Natural Features and Civilization. 
ii, History. 
1. Sources. 
2. reaiaes th 
8. Annals of the Kings. 
ill. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 35° and 37° N, lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris, on the 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the old capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the whole land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-Kurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
flows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called Mosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zagros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zakru, ‘pointed, high.’ These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as faras Elam. ‘They are the source of the 
great and little Zab, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Khusur may be mentioned (the Khdéser, 
Hhosr-Su of to-day), which empties itself into the 
Tigris between the ruin-mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex- 
tended in later times beyond these narrow 
boundaries ; on the north-west to the left source of 
the Tigris, the Subnat (now Sebbeneh-Su) ; on the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributaries of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia ; 
and on the south to the Rad&énu and Turnat, 
tributaries of the Tigris—one of which is to be 
identified with the modern DiyAla. 

The Climate of Assyria—as we might imagine 
from its comparatively northern situation—may be 
said to be really very temperate. ‘The general 
nature of the country is preponderatingly moun- 
tainous. Only the capitals were situated on the 
Tigris in the valley, e.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
and Kalakh (Calah Gn 10!2), The new royal 
residence built by Sargon, Dur-Sarrukin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, just at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, 
the market-town Arbela (Arbailu, i.e. Town of the 
Four Gods—now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Aakzi 
(modern Shemamek), etc., were situated in the 
higher parts of Assyria. 

With regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 


+ of the last-mentioned mountain districts were 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild pine trees; while 
on the plain proper, besides abundance of nuts, fig 
and olive trees flourished, together with the vine 
plant. These last were originally unknown to the 
East-Semitic districts, and were first imported by 
the Assyrian kings from Syria. Agriculture was 
confined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was formerly far more varied than 
it is to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the inscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, and mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen (rimu, Heb. ré’ém) were found in great 
numbers—the former in the tall reed plantations 
on the banks of the Tigris, the latter in the moun- 
tain districts, the happy hunting-grounds of 
the Assyrians. Magnificent horses—the famous 
Assyrian chargers, which were probably of the 
Medo-Elamite type—and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured on the slopes ; while wild asses and camels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incursions into the Syro-Arabian desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to kinds of stone—alabaster (pilu), 
which was employed for the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
wasfound on the left bank of the Tigris in abundance. 
Of metals—iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and lies nearer the sea, but the in- 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
ru type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very 
appropriately called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
the Romans of the ancient East. Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pictorial representa- 
tions on the monuments, and the features which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
implied in the table of races in Gn 10, which 
reckons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shinar) among the sons of Shem. In proof of this, 
v.11 may be cited (‘out of that land,’ viz. Shinar or 
Babylonia, ‘he [i.e. Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ etc.), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot from Babylonia, its 
language—at any rate the language of its litera- 
ture, which is the only one known to us—is also 
Babylonian. The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, bear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inscriptions exhibit most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, after the time of 
Tiglath-pileser 1. (c. B.C. 1100) they evolved a style 
of writing which fell back upon what can be proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinction from the 
new Bab. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr. court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbanipal. 
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The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, with some modifications. 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser II. (B.C. 859-825) mention is made 
of the following gods: Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Ramman, Samas, Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (see BABY- 
LONIA), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
heads the list, but is entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. This Asur, the chief god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Anu, or the 
god of heaven. His name An-sar, which after- 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘Host of 
Heaven,’ appears in the Bab. cosmogony, but plays 
in the Bab. religion a far less important part. 
Probably on account of the similarity of sound 
between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (originally Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-usar ‘ water plain’), the originally more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the highest 
place and became king of the gods. Special reverence 
was also paid to the storm god Ramman, who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis- 
tinguished from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
Assur and Ramman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the old Babylonians. Further, we 
find an Istar of Nineveh, an Istar of Arbela, and 
an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter appears to be a goddess of 
love; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nindar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
names, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the different 
divinities. Here we meet most frequently with 
Assur and Ramman (= Bel, cf. RammA&n-nirari, 
¢‘Ramman is my help,’ with Bel-nir&ri). 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal- 
maneser), the name Shalm&n appears to be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. The latter the 
Assyrians preferred to call Asharid Jlani, ‘ Prince 
of the gods.’ The pronunciation Adar instead of 
Nindar (written Nin-ib) has no foundation to rest on. 

While in Babylonia, the mother-country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. ‘The army always 
played the chief rdéle in Assyria. The king was 
also the chief judge. All his subjects might come 
direct to him with their petitions and suits, which 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Hence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatment of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which we rightly regard 
as revolting. The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 

cent. 

In Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed their original 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is characteristic of 
the Assyrians, that far more magnificence and 
wealth were expended on the palaces than on the 
temples. For although the kings in their inscrip- 
tions never omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations (see below) have brought to light 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made with great skill and care, but pre-eminence was 
reached by the Assyrian artists in bas-relief, with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens are rather stiff and clumsy ; but the 
productions of the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest perfection was reached in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. The British Museum affords the 
best opportunity for admiring the war scenes, the 
triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the realistic hunting pictures, 
which form the masterpieces of the Assyrian 
artist. But the impulse to this development of 
Assyrian art will probably have co.%e from with- 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (cf. Nah 2°) from 
the newly-conquered provinces ; and these import- 
ations stand in direct relation to the refinement 
that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entirely followed 
Bab. models, as, to take a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-nazir-pal II. (c. B.C. 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con- 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby- 
lonian literature. But in this way they did us a 
greater service than if they had composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-rate char- 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 
the Assyrians as collectors of books, and especially 
of Assurbanipal, the Meacenas of literature, that 
the bulk of Bab. literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too—astronomy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, grammar, lexicography—all alike 
were simply copies of Bab. originals. It was only 
in practical mechanics that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can be proved from 
the process they adopted for transporting the 
colossal images of bulls, as it is depicted on the 
bas-reliefs. In this connexion brief reference may 
also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nimroud, used perhaps for the purpose of magni- 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, which was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was; but all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
such abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

HISTORY OF ASSYRIA.—Thanks entirely to the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings, c. 2000 B.C., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions * 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 
position of being able to write an uninterrupted 
history of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palm belongs without 
doubt to Englishmen—especially to Sir Austin 
Henry Layard (d. 1894) and Hormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Rich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import- 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super- 
ficially examining the rubbish-mound which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 


* With regard to the decipherment of these inecriptions, 
without which they would rernain a dead mass, see the article 
on the subject in Hommel, Geschichte Bab. u. Assyr. Cf. the 
literature of the subject at the end of this article. 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
Europe formed the basis of the Assyrian collection 
in the British Museum, which has since become so 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing which had been found in Babylon at the 
end of the previous century was the foundation of 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed out to 
Oriental archxology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P. £. Botta, 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village five miles to the 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the English- 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of ancient Kalakh (end of 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouyunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
brought to light a whole series of Assyr. palaces 
and a multitude of sculptures and inscriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard who 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced to 
excavate, he found in the consul, Hormuzd Rassam, 
an indefatigable helper—a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly acknowledged some 
ten years later. At Khorsabad, Botta had the 
good fortune to lay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
which had been built by king Sargon (Is 201), 
Dur-Sarrukin (castle of Sargon), the bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions of which now embellish the Louvre in 
Paris; while Layard, in Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
excavated no fewer than five great palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of good fortune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in the following years to 
these discoveries of Botta and Layard by the 
after-gleanings of Rassam, from 1851-54, in Kou- 
yunjik, and of the French architect Victor Place in 
Khorsabad. In 1854 Rassam excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill; but, to make up for this, the first 
three volumes of the great work on Agssyr. inscrip- 
tions, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
(1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 
period by Henry Rawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was preceded by a 
volume of Assyr. inscriptions, edited by Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must be admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of Rawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle- 
ment of the grand problem of decipherment inaugu- 
rated by Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the excavations 
in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug. 19, 1875, making two journeys of investiga- 
tion, which produced rich results. Amongst many 
other finds, this enthusiastic and gifted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, amongst 
them being the Bab. account of the Flood and 
other allied mythological texts (see BABYLONIA). 
These discoveries won for him a celebrity and 
popularity such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and which was unfortunately cut short by his 
premature death, was continued by the veteran 
Hormuzd Rassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which he came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 
must here be made of the discoveries of a temple 
in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its sculptures dating from the 9th cent. 
B.c. (see below, under Shalmaneser II.), and 1400 
more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not 
to speak of the ‘finds’ on Bab. ground made in 
1878-79 and 1880-81. Since then no further 
systematic excavations have been organised in 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Assyr. relics 
are brought to England through the agents of the 
British Museum. 

Several Assyr. monuments and inscriptions have 
also come to light outside Assyria. To this 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. 
kings found at Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, two 
leagues north of Beirut; next, some inscriptions 
of the kings found in the district at the source 
of the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 
miles beyond Diarbekr; and, above all, the tablets, 
dating from B.C. 1500, discovered about the end of 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. Among 
these were the letters written in cuneiform charac- 
ters aud directed to the Pharaohs Amenhotep III. 
and IV., the greater number of which are now in 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The 
last included a letter written by the Assyr. king 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep IV. It may be here 
remarked that the letters of the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Euphrates), which belong to the 
Tel el-Amarna find, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so- 
called Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, B.c. 800. Assyr. 
inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 
which probably date about B.c. 2000, but unfor- 
tunately they do not contain the names of any 


Finally, a short account must be given of the 
valuable tind some years ago—also made outside 
Assyria—in Zinjirli near Mar‘ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
Feliz von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Ross 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Luschan 
found in the neighbourhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vassal state of Sam’al) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full inscription, besides 
eighteen Hittite sculptures and three old Aramaic 
inscriptions. Both the monument of Sargon and 
that of Esarhaddon are in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, which also contains the many relics dug 
up in Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inscriptions which constitute our 
primary sources for Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being composed not only of annals 
and the so-called votive inscriptions which form the 
most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, etc. Chronicles too, which 
date from the first beginnings of real historiography, 
were discovered. While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
libraries. The two most complete works that 
have come down to us are: (1) the so-called Syn- 
chronistic History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. B.C. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
great gap between B.C. 1050-900; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nabonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 
Babylonia all through this period was subject 
to the supremacy of Assyria, the last-mentioned 
document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history 
by other Babylonian documents, of which we may 
mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo- 
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nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria by 
the Medes. 

Second in importance as sources for the history 
of Assyria come the Books of the Kings of Israel, 
which form a most valuable complement to the 
Official account of the Assyr. kings, the latter 
being sometimes a little coloured and not always 
absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 
respects more important for our subject than the 
historical records. Last of all may be mentioned 
the records of the Classical Historians, which, how- 
ever, with the single exception of the famous Canon 
of Ptolemy, as it is called, are of very little use. 

This table of rulers, which begins with Nabon- 
assar, B.C. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
ology. It contains the list of Bab. kings (including 
also the Assyrians Poros [Puru, Tiglath-pileser], 
Sargon, and Esarhaddon), with accurate particulars 
of the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus. 
Then it gives their Acheamenidzan successors down 
to Alexander the Great, and ends with the rulers 
of Egypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
Canon of Ptolemy was appended to the well-known 
astronomical work of Claudius Ptolemzus, as a 
commentary (based on Bab. and Alex. computa- 
tions) upon the eclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within itself the guarantee of its trust- 
worthiness. The statements of the Bab. Chronicle 
and the many chronological notes on Assyr. and 
Bab. inscriptions were confirmed by it, and, con- 
versely, confirmed its accuracy. It also furnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the most im- 
portant Assyr. chronological document, the Eponym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From B.C. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
Assurbanipal) these incomparable and invaluable 
lists give year by year the chief officers of state, 
and always make a special point of noting the 
accession of every new king to the throne. After 
the time of Samsi-Ramman IV. (B.C. 824-812) this 
list is further supplemented by the contents of 
the so-called ‘ List of Expeditions’ (extending to 
B.C. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
@ short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. But it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish the 
fact that the first officer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year B.C. 902, the last, Gabbaru, 
to B.c. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period, from Ramm4n-nir&ri 
II, to the accession of Assurbanipal. 

The earlier epochs, also, can be dated from these 
fixed points, at any rate partially and approxi- 
mately. The rulers of Assyria have left us some 
special chronological notes in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk -nadin-akhi carried off to Babylon, at 
the time when Tiglath-pileser 1. was king of 
Assyria, two images of gods, which he himself, 
418 years later, had brought back. It is clear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
viz. B.C. 689, that the year B.c. 1107 may be 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser 1. (c. B.C. 1120-1100 ?). 

(6) The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
occasion, that he recognised amongst the Bab. 
treasures a seal of Tuklat- Nindar, the son of 
Shalmaneser I., which had been taken to Babylon 
600 years before. This fixes the reign of ‘Tuklat- 
Nindar somewhere about B.C. 1300 (more exactly 
1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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ever, the fact that the round number 600 may, 
if necessary, stand for 560, or even 650; in this 
latter case, we should have the average date of 
B.c. 1260. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath-pileser I., whose date is 
approximately fixed by consideration (a), says 
that, 60 years before, his great-grandfather, the 
long-lived Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished rebuilding it when death overtook him. 
Thus Assur-dan died somewhere about B.c. 1175. 

(@) The same ‘liglath-pileser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
in question was built by the old high - priest 
Samsi-Ramman, son of Ismi-Dagan, 641 years 
before. ‘The date of Samsi-Ramman is therefore 
fixed about B.c. 18165. 

A series of specially important dates for Bab. 
chronology is to be found in the inscriptions of 
the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.c. 555-539). (See 
BABYLONIA.) (We possess also a list of the 
kings of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning c. 2000 B.C., as well as 
the so-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
which gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con- 
temporaries. From these sources we secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. 

Finally, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices in Egyp. inscriptions, that Tahutmes III. 
reigned from 1503-1449, and further obtain B.c. 
1400 as the date of the death of Amenhotep III. 
and the accession of Amenhotep IV. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
contemporaries, is approximately fixed (see above, 
on the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state was originally an offshoot from 
Babylonia may be regarded as certain from its 
writing, language, and religion, as well as from 
the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gn 10"), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ‘priest (Sumerian, pa -te- si ; 
Assyr. is$aku) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two priest-kings mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Samsi-Ramm4n * and his father Ismi-Dagan, t 
we know of others whose tablets have come down 
to us, viz. a certain Jrisu and his father Khallu, 
as well as of a second Samsi-Ramman and his 
father Jgur- (or Bel-) kapkapu.t 

It is noticeable that the title ‘ Patesi’ is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Samsi-Ramm§n was the first founder 
of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Samsi-Rammf&n before B.c. 1816, 
probably about B.C. 1850 or even B.C. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, RammAén-nir4ri 
Ill. (c. B.C. 800) calls himself ‘the descendant of 
the old king Bel-kapkapu, who ruled even before 
the primitive period of the reign of the Suiili.’ 
Finally, Esarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Sargon, claims to be ‘the perpetual descendant 
of Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria.’ By 
this Bel-bani is probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the Assyr. throne during the period 
between B.C. 1800 and 1500. It was during this 
period that the rulers of Assyria assumed the 
Official title ‘King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title ‘ Patesi.? About B.c. 1800 we find in Assyria 


* 7.4. ‘my son is Ramman’ (Bel). 
+ I.e.‘D heard.’ Dagan is another name for Bel. An 
old Bab. ee of Nisin bore the same name. 
i.e. ‘Bel is mighty.’ Igur (Ocean of Heaven) is another 
name for the god Bel. 
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the arrangement by which the year (Jimmu) was 
called after the chief officer of state; and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, had begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi- 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract-tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, have been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate territory, 
especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any rate, Assyr. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘Patesi’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical narratives 
which have been preserved for us in the Assyrian 
libraries. In one of these a description of the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Nippur, and 
Nisin is followed by an account ‘of terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the land of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is of 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not ‘king,’ but ‘prince’ (rub) of Assur 
at that time. The so-called ‘Legends of the 
Plague-Demon ’ (see BABYLONIA) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Sutwans, who at that time possessed the 
greater part of Assyria, and a part of Mesopotamia 
as well, are proved to have been the originators 
of the fearful devastations in Babylonia; and it 
appears from the same text, that not the Suteans, 
but the Elamites, those old foes of Babylon and 
Assur, were the instigators. Finally, the dis- 
astrous wars were diverted from the territories of 
the Euphrates and Tigris to the west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Sutzans poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the Sutzans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Phcen. town Gebal (Byblos). In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about B.C. 1600) a similar name (Setet) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
particularly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
the Bedawin of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex- 
tended their marauding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Phasnicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Mesopotamia and the 
territory to the east of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate and uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.c. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings <Assur-nir@ri and Nabu- 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as far 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that we know about these kings is that they 
were contemporaries of a king—about whom also 
we know nothing—Ramman-musheshir of Kar- 
dunias (i.e. of Babylon, at the time of the Kassite 
rulers). From B.c. 1600 to B.c. 1430 Asur-bel- 
nishé-shu, who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Puzur-Assur, the contemporary 
of Burnaburias I., ruled over Assyria. The Syn- 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
boundaries between Babylonia and Assyria. Wedo 
not know whether Puzur-Assur (‘security of the 
god Assur’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur- bel -nishé - shu 
(‘ Assur is lord of his people’). It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the powerful Pharaoh Tahutmes III. (B.C. 1604~— 
1450) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings of Mitanni and Sangar (West and East 
Mesopotamia) and the king of Arrapach (east of 
Assyria, in the mountainous district, at the source 
of the lower Zab). The presents of the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest neighbours stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. Blue Stone (lapis- 
lazuli, Assyr. ukn@) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asur-nadin-akhi (c. B.c. 1480) to the year 
B.C. 1060 we possess an absolutely complete series 
of the kings—the son as a rule succeeding his 
father. Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on the inscriptions, and the ‘Synchron- 
istic History’ gives us further information about 
most of them. We can with perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list :— 


Assyria. Babylon. 


Assur-nadin-akhi. 
Asur-uballit,son of above 
(c. B.C. 1400). 


Kurigalzu I. (?) 
Burnaburias I. 
Karakhardas. 


Kadashman-kharbdi. 
Kurigalzu I. 


Nazi-maraddash. 


Bel-nirari, son of above. 

Pudu-ilu, son of above. 

Ranman-nirari I., son 
of above. 

Shalmaneser I., son of 
above. 


Kadashman-turgu. 


Kadashman-burias. 
(probably also) Shagarakti-shuriash. 


Tuklati-Nindar, son of ae 


epore: Ramman-shum-uzur. 
Assur-nazir-pal I., son Ramman-shum-uzur. 

of above. 
Bel-kudur-uzur. <3 5 
Nindar-pal-isharra(prob- 

ably son of above). 
Assur-dan, son of above Zamama-shunridina, c. 

(d. c. B.C. 1170). B.C. 1180. 
Mutakkil-Nusku, son of 

above (reigned till c. 


1150). 
Assur-rish-ishi, son of Nabu-kudur-uzur I, ¢. 
above. B.C. 1146-1122. 


Tuklat-pal-isharra I. Marduk-nédin-akhi. 


(Tiglath-pileser), son 


of above. 
<dAssur-bel-kala, son of Marduk-shaptk-zirim. 
above. Ramman-pal-idina. 
Samsi-Ramman, brother 
of above. 


Assur-nazir-pal IT., son 
of above (c. B.C. 1050). 


While at the beginning of this period (c. B.C. 
1400) Babylonia had still the supremacy in the 
Euphrates and Tigris districts, and aspiring Assyria 
possessed in Mitanni a powerful and dangerous 
rival, in a few centuries the picture was totally 
changed. As early as the reign of Ramman- 
nirarf 1., who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser I. 
laid the foundation of the great world-empire 
which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-uballit* I. is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) IV. expressing his allegiance 
to him, in which he describes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. He is also distinguished for 
his energetic attempt to secure, by family relation- 
ships, the right of interference in the affairs of 


* Or Asur-uballit, or Ashur-uballit. The Assyrians sometimes 
spell the name of their national god Assur, and sometimes Asur. 

e sibilant is pesbery pronounced sh, but was very early pro- 
pounced s in Assyria, in contradistinction to Babylonia. 
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Babylon. The Bab. crown prince Aara-khardas 
had become his son-in-law. Assur-uballit lived to 
see not only his accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of his grandson Kadashman-kharbi. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
Muballitat-sherfia and of his grandfather proved 
dangeroustothem. The murderers of Kadashman- 
kharbi placed a certain Suzigas (or, according to 
another tradition, Nazibugas) upon the throne in 
his stead. But the aged Assur-uballit did not 
allow him to be unavenged. He got Suzigas put 
to death, and placed his own great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu, who was still a minor, upon the throne. 
The last-named king, who reigned c. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kings, Bel-nirari 
and his grandson Ramman-nir@ri, about the posses- 
sion of a portion of Mesopotamia. 

Under Assur-uballit and his grandson Pudu-ilu, 
the Assyrians succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Mitanni. Tushratta,* 
the powerful king of Mitanni, who was the con- 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit himself, lent — 
the image of Istar of Nineveh to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, might be able by its help to 
practise her native cultus. The natural infer- 
ence is that Assyria was then a mere vassal state 
of. Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the common Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a Hittite and not a Semitic 
dialect, Istar of Nineveh is called Sha’uspi; and 
Sargon, 700 years later, lifted up his hands to 
‘Sha’ uspi, the ruler of Nineveh’ (Cylinder Inscrip. 
], 54), thus calling Istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Assur-uballit destroyed the military 
forces of the extensive region of Shubf&ri (i.e. 
Mesopotamia), and that Pudu-ilu not only subju- 
gated the mountaineers of Guti (Arrapachitis), 
but also defeated the Akhlami and Sutszans, the pre- 
datory nomads of Mesopotamia. These territories, 
however, in the days of Tahutines III. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rule of the inde- 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. We 
may re it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-nirfri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutzans, 
a@ result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assur. 

Ranmman-nirart I., in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goiim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 
some boundary disputes arose with Babylonia, since 
the territory in question had formerly been within 
the Bab. sphere of influence.t The Bab. king 
Nazi- Maraddash, however, was conquered by Ram- 
man-nirfri, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
delimitation of the boundaries, more favourable 
to Assyria. 

Under the rule of his son Shalman-Asharid 
(Shalmaneser) J., c. B.C. 1800, Assyria made an im- 
portant advance. This king undertook a whole series 
of campaigns against the mountainous regions to 


* Son of Sutarna, who was the son of Artatama, a contempo- 
rary of the Pharaoh Tahutmes iv. Tahutmes tv. was related 
by marriage to the kings of Mitanni. An elder brother of 
Tushratta, who died early, was called Arta-shOmara. 

+ There exists an inscription ofa king of Gutl, written tn old 
Rab. cnnefform characters, which vividly calls to mind the era 
of old Sargon of Agade, c. 8.0. 3700. 
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the north of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Malatiyeh, advancing into the in- 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which is often called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Musri (Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates). It is 
interesting to note that North Mesopotamia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, mts. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arimi or the 
Arameans, not only in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser I. himself, but also in a later account of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
nfizir-pal 11. We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, Uz, Hul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter = Mt. Masius), from 
Aram (Gn 10%). Asa matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aramzan nomads 
must have been driven away from the Bab.-Elamite 
frontier (the biblical Kir, Am 9’, cf. Is 22°, Kir near 
Elam), their original home, into Mesopotamia. The 
Akhlami too (after whom a stone in the breast- 
plate of the Heb. priests was called Akhlamah, Ex 
2819), who were conquered by Pudu-ilu, are expressly 
stated by Tiglath-pileser I. to have been Aramzans. 
Shalmaneser 1. took from the Bab. king Kadash- 
man-buriash several towns in the district of 
Dfr-Kurigalzu (near the modern Baghdad). He 
wished, too, to be regarded as a builder. He laid 
the foundation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
1012), Assur having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built afresh the sanctuary of Istar in 
Nineveh, which Assur-uballit had only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
‘King of the World’ (sar kissati) on his inscrip- 
tions, a circumstance which obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to the acquisition of the 
primitive sanctuary-town Harran. 

Shalmaneser’s son Tuklat-Nindar I.* was prob- 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian king 
Shagarakti-shuriash (c. B.C. 1269-1257 (?)), certainly 
of his successors Bibéiash (B.C. 1266-1249(?)), Bel- 
nadin-shumi (B.C. 1248), HKadashman-kharbi (B.c. 
1247-6), and Ramman-shum-idina (B.c. 1246- 
1240(?)). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been enfeebled by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar seized the Bab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. Finally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son Assur-nazir-pal I, while the throne of 
Babylon was successfully occupied by Ramm@n- 
shum-uzur,t son of Ramman-shum-idina. A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which was struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindar, was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246 of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Babylonia (comp. above, p. 179°). 

We do not know whether the next Assyr. king, 
Bel-kudur-uzur, was @ son, or, a8 is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nazir-pal I. The Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by 
the powerful Babylonian king Ramman-shum-uzur 
(B.C. 1239-1209(?)) and lost his life in the battle. 
His successor Nindar-pal-isharra had great diffi- 
culty in repulsing Ramman-shum-uzur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at last in victoriously driving 
back the Bab. army. He was succeeded by his 
son Assur-dan I., who lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.c. 1181) con- 

*Or Tukulti-Nindar (é.¢. ‘Nindar is my help’). The 
Hebrews write a similarly formed name, Tuk ulti-pal-isbarra as 
Tiglath-pileser. They seem therefore to have written Tuklat-p- 
instead of Tukulti-p-. 


t The name ideographically written is Ramman-MU-SIS. 
Possibly RammAan-nadin-akhi could also be read. 
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quered Zamama-shum-idina of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower Zab. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’s son Mutakkil-Nusku, 
the Mosks (the biblical 520), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the contiguous district of North-West Mesopo- 
tamia. This incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had been 
formerly subdued by the Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, the Lullumi* and the Guti to the north 
and east of Assyria, lifted up their heads again ; 
and so Mutakkil-Nusku’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (‘ Assur lifted up his head’), had to under- 
take the great task of reconquering these old 
enemies before he could think of subduing the 
Mosks. His Bab. contemporary Nabu-kudur-uzur 
I. (ce. 1145-1122) had the glory of conquering the 
same Lullubi (as the Babylonians call them, instead 
of Luilumi), who had extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Probably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu- 
chadrezzar 1., who was, notwithstanding, a dis- 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son Tuklat-pal-isharra (Tig- 
lath-pileser) J., whose name means ‘ Help of the 
son of Isharra’ (i.e. the god Nindar). While, in 
former times, only the Babylonian kings—and last 
of these Kadashman-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar— 
had penetrated as far as the so-called ‘ Westland’ 
or Martu, he was the first Assyrian king to under- 
take campaigns in this direction, reaching even the 
frontiers of Palestine. He journeyed on ships of 
Arvad in the north of Phosnicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a nakhir 
(‘snorting’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. He also hunted wild oxen 
(rimu, Heb. re’em) at the foot of Lebanon. His 
renown reached even to Egypt, and the Pharaoh 
of the day sent to Assyria a female pagf (probably 
an ape), @ crocodile, and a hippopotamus for his 
zoological gardens. 

In his annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of his first six cam- 
paigns (B.C. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words: ‘ Altogether 
42 countries with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab—the districts of the moun- 
tain forests on the other side of the Euphra- 
tes—to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the beginning of 
my reign to the end of the fifth year, have been 
conquered by my hand, and I have received tribute 
and taxesfrom them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not included, as it 
was undertaken in a later year. Unfortunately, 
up to the present we know of this last-named 
campaign only incidentally through another in- 
scription which describes his hunting expeditions. 
Tiglath-pileser was also the first Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World’ (sar kissati) 
which his predecessors had borne before him, 
assumed another title known to old Babylonian 
history, viz. ‘King of the Four Quarters of the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
campaigns, by far the most important was the war 
against the Mosks of Asia Minor (Meshech, Gn 102, 
Ezk 2718 382), who, 60 years before, had made an 


* Lulimtu means ‘ring.’ Probably by the Lullum{ are meant 
the mountain races in general which were scattered round 
about, and formed, as it were, a ring from the Upper Euphrates 
to the little Zab, reaching to Mesopotamia and Assyria and even 
the frontiers of Babylonia. 
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incursion into North Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kummukh (Commagene, on the farther 
bank of the Euphrates). The Kurkhi (Kurdi?), 
who lived in the mountainous districts towa 
Armenia, had also joined the Mosks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
names that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitic nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser are of special interest, Kili-Tishup 
son of Kali-Tishup, and Sadi-Tishup son of Khatu- 
shar. Tishup was the name of one of the Hittite 
gods. Inthe timeof Ramses II. we hear of a Hittite 
named Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash ; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susa as Tishpak. Khatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Hittite foe of 
Ramses II. is called. Now Khatu was a divinity of 
the Hittite population scattered about from the 
west of Asia Minor to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attes and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Kali-Tishup and Sadi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in- 
scriptions ghaté (ny, -yaris in "Arap-yaris ; -xerw in 
Aepxerw), cannot be any other than the one which 
appears in Khatu-shar. 

North of Kummukh, Tiglath-pileser made tri- 
butary the land of Khani-rabbat, so often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (the great 
Kheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
(Malatiyeh). This country (erroneously transcribed 
Khani-galbat by some Assyriologists) was the old 
mother-land of the Hittites. There was no longer, 
however, a great Hittite empire at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, but the Aramezans had attempted 
to establish themselves in several places in the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tiglath-pileser 
expelled them from the region between the 
Euphrates and Belikh, the original country of the 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture-grounds 
which were situated along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sukhi (Shuah, Gn 257; Job 
211, ‘ Bildad the Shuhite’). He also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cappadocian district of Kumf&nu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus he not only 
restored his kingdom to the size it had attained 
in the time of Shalmaneser I., but expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia ; 
and by pushing forward towards North Syria and 
the Mediterranean, mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The Bab. king Marduk- 
nadin-akhi (cf. above, p. 179%) succeeded in robbing 
the Assyrians of the images of Ramman and his 
consort Shala which belonged to the (Mesopo- 
tamian?) town Ikallati, but Tiglath-pileser in- 
flicted a signal defeat upon him in his own 
country. Amidst all these expeditions, architecture 
and the material welfare of the country were 
not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special attention upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Anu and Ramm4An in the ancient 
capital Assur (cf. above, p. 180*). 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
bel-kala (‘ Assur is Lord of All’), who removed 
the royal residence from Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
married the daughter of the Bab. king Ramm4n- 
pal-idina, but evidently died without children, since 
his brother Samsi-Rammén III. succeeded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, <Assur-nazir-pal II., to the 
goddess Istar of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be cured of an illness. After this (c. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 
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during which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Assur-irbi (c. 990?), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Arammans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, Pitru (Peihor, Nu 22°, Dt 28*) and 
Mutkinu, which had been conquered in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser I. 

The powerful development of the Arammans at 
this time is also clearly reflected in OT, in the 
history of David (see 2 8 10'6, where Hadadezer 
brings Aramewans from the other side of the 
Euphrates). The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about B.C. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was Twuklat-pal-igarra (Tiglath-pileser) IZ. 
After him we have an accurate and genealogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tiglath-pileser II. c. 970. 

Assur-dan II, (son of above) c. B.C. 980-913, 
(Here the Eponym Canon begins). 

Ramman-nirfri 11. (son of above) B.C. 912-891. 

Tuklat-Nindar II. (son of above) B.C. 890-885. 

Assur-nazir-pal III. (son of above) B.C. 884-860. 

Under the last named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria. Of the 
four predecessors of Assur-nazir-pal, we only 
know that Ramman-nirfri 1]. waged some wars 
against his Bab. contemporaries Samas-mudammik 
and the latter’s successor Nabu-gum-iskun; and 
that Tuklat-Nindar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into the task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. For the con- 
quests made by Tiglath-pileser I., after so much 
effort, had been lost again long ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of his great 
predecessor Shalmaneser I., after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser II.). His main ambi- 
tion was to annex the whole of Mesopotamia to 
Assyria, which he succeeded at any rate partially 
in accomplishing. The little Arainzan principality 
Bit- Adini (which is called Bené-Eden 2 K 1912, and 
is situated between the Euphrates and Belikh) 
offered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in getting the payment of 
a temporary tribute from it. Greater results, 
however, were achieved among the mountain 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Van and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannai (Minnf, Jer 617, 
which certainly ought to be vocalised ‘3, near 
Ararat), Kirrur, and Zamua, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria further opposition was experienced 
from the little states that had sprung up on the 
wrecks of the Hittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhemis, where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Unki (‘Amk) or Khattin* on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 
Kunulua, and the king Lubarna. Both these 
territories were traversed by the Assyrians. The 
Assyrians advanced right up to Lebanon and the 
coast of Phonicia, so that the towns of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. The Bab. contemporary of 
Assur-nazir-pal was Nabu-pal-idina. (See BABY- 
LONIA. ) 

The reign of Assur-nfizir-pal’s son Shalmanu- 
asharid (Shalmaneser Ms B.C. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Assyr. history in several direc- 


* Written Pa-ti-in, but probably Xhattin (the Hittite) is the 
right reading. 
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tions. Instead of being satisfied with merely 
sending threatening expeditions to exact a fresh 
payment of tribute, he introduced a systematic 
plan—afterwards always adopted—of placing 
governors over conquered territories, and thus 
making them actual provinces and putting them 
under direct Assyr. control. Moreover, it was in 
his reign that the first contact between Assyria 
and the kings of Israel (Ahab and Jehu) took 
place. Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 
beginnings of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Arimi and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur- 
ately, Sardu’arri), whose successors gave Assyria 
so much trouble, till they brought it to the brink 
of ruin. Tiglath-pileser III. and Sargon were the 
first to succeed in breaking its power, and in 
helping Assyria forward to new development. 
The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri [., are written in Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his suc- 
cessors employ their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the Georgian), though they use the Assyr. 
method of writing as well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of several events in the reign of 
Shalmaneser. These are to be found chiefly in 
the magnificent reliefs on the bronze doors of 
Balawat (Imgur-Bel), and also in the remarkable 
pictures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called. 
In five series and on four panels are to be seen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urmia), from 
king Jahua (Jehu) of Israel, from the land of 
Musri in West Armenia, from Marduk-pal-uzur of 
Suchi, and from Karparunda of Khattin. Both 
monuments are in the British Museum. The in- 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musri says: ‘Tribute from Musri. Camels with 
double humps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ?), a sfisu (kind of antelope), female elephants, 
and apes.’ The words of the inscription are con- 
firmed by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild steers, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in Afghanistan 
nor in India, but to the north-east of Cilicia, is 
mentioned in the Bible, 1 K 10%8, according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Muzrim 
and from Ku’ (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. Double-humped camels (Assyr. udrati, from 
the Arm. uldu, Sansk. ustra) were to be found in 
different parts of Armenia, and Assur-nfzir-pal 
boasted, as did also Tiglath-pileser I. and Tahut- 
mes III., that he had killed elephants in Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of Tabal ee biblical Tubal), which lies to the 
west of Malatiyeh, where he took possession of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which he found 
on the mountains, and took the opportunity of 
exacting tribute from the neighbouring Musri; 
then he invaded the land of Ku'i (on the Cilician 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates; then he proceeded eastward to 
Parsua, the motherland of the Persians, lying 
to the east of Lake Urmia, and southwards to 
Namar, which was formerly a protectorate of 
Babylon, lying to the south of Lake Urmia. 
His journeys were thus more extensive than those 
of any of his predecessors. In Babylonia, in the 
year B.C. 853, Nabu-pal-idina was overthrown by 
his son Marduk-shum-idin&, whose brother Marduk- 
bel-us&ti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-idin& relinquished to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as the land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 


¢ The vame existed at an earlier date in an older form, Kardu 
(whence Kardunias). The form Kasdu (Heb. Kasdim) is only 
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time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re- 
bellious brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier in 
return for his services. 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
the campaign of Shalmaneser against the town of 
Hamath (Amattu or Am&tu) on the Orontes, and 
its allies, in B.c. 854, the sixth year of his reign. 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (B.C. 856) 
and imprisoned one of his most stubborn op- 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Adini (see above), 
when a powerful army came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath) : 

Chariots. Horsemen. Foot. 


Bir-idri of Damascus. 1200 1200 20,000 
Irkhulini of Hamath . 700 700 10,000 
Akhabbn of Sir’il . 2000 ane 0,000 
Gul e e ee 500 

Musri ‘ ; e6 1,000 
Irkanat . ; : 10 10,000 
Matin-ba‘al of Arvad . ie 200 
Usanat.. , 200 
Adunu-ba‘al of Shiana : 10,000 

Ba’esa (son of Rukhub) of 

Ammon. é : ‘ 1,000 
Camels. 

Gindibu the Arab 1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important princes of this league were Bir- 
tdri (Benhadad) of Damascus, Irkhuliniof Hamath, 
and Akhabbu of Sir’il. Besides these, two Phen. 
cities were prominent in supplying troops, Irkanat 
(probably =‘Arka, 272 Gn 10!") and Shiana (or 
Siana, ‘*° of Gn 102", which must be corrected to 
20). Akhabbu of Sir’il is no other than king Ahab 
of Israel, who chose Jezreel (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, in his last year 
(B.C. 854), before he went to the war against the 
Syrians, in which he lost his life, had undertaken 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath does not seem to have been very 
permanent, since on two occasions, in B.C. 849 and 
846, his annals give an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allies. On the first 
occasion (B.C. 849), in all probability, the Israelites 
were present in the battle under the leadership, 
not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how- 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benhadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile force was marching st Damascus. 
The foes, however, were not Hittites and Musrites 
(2 K 78, ¢.e. from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 846, 
made a new expedition against Damascus. Finally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Benhadad’s) 
successor Khaza-ilu (Hazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieged in Damascus. The sur- 
rounding country was devastated, and Shalmaneser 
took the opportunity of exacting tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and ‘ Jahua of the house of Omri.’ On 
the black obelisk already mentioned there are 
pictures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
bringing gifts, with the following inscription: 
‘Tribute of Jahua, son of Khumri: silver, gold, a 
vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking cups, 
golden buckets, tin 9 lead), a staff for the king’s 
hand, and spear-shatts (budilkh&ti) I received.’ 
That this Jahua, in spite of the inaccuracy of the 
expression ‘son (i.e. according to the Assyr. use of 
the word, ‘of the dynasty’) of Omri,’ must be 
identified with Jehu of Israel, is a fact which does 


a dialectic variant. By this we see, at the same time, that the 
Heb. expression Ur-Kasdiin had its origin long before the 


time of Shalm. 11. 
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not admit of the least doubt. Although at first a 
good deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
dates (Ahab B.c. 854, Jehu 812), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of Sir’il, and of Jahua 
with Jehu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
is generally admitted, has been confused by later 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the reigns * alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
fixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoring the original numbers in the text of 
the Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser I11). 

The great Shalmaneser I1., who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded by his son Samsi- 
Ramman IV. B.C. 824-812, who led expeditions 
against the Bab. kings Ba'u-akhi-idina and 
Marduk-balat-su-ikbt, and also against the land 
of Kaldu. Advancing into Media as far as the so- 
called ‘White Mountain,’ Elwend, near Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), he sought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Parsua, to the north and east of 
Lake Urmia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Ispufnis, son of Sardu’arri I., who 
was eager to conquer them. 

His son Ramman-niréri ITT. (B.C. 811-783) suc- 
ceeded in advancing still farther into the heart 
of Media—right up to the Caspian Sea. He was 
very young when he came to the throne. In all 
probability his mother, the Bab. princess Sammu- 
ramat (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 
regency for him at first. In Armenia, his powerful 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Thosp) on 
the Lake of Van, caused him mugh trouble, wrest- 
ing from the Assyrians several powerful vassal 
states, e.g. Khani-rabbat (Melitene) and Dayaini. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Ramman- 
nirari’s campaigns against Syria and Palestine are 
go very scanty: ‘From the upper part of the 
Euphrates to the land of Khatti (North Syria), 
Amurri (Coelesyria) to its farthest borders, 
Tyre, Sidon, the land of Omri (Israel), Udumu 
(Edom), and Palastu (Philistia), right up to 
the great western sea, I reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 

t the ‘land of asses’’ (Damascus), and 
shut up Mari’a, king of the land of asses (mat 
imiri-su), in his chief town Damascus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth: he 
clasped my feet and gave himself up. ... His 
countless wealth and goods I seized in Damascus ; 
his residence in the midst of his royal palace.’ 
The Assyr. list of officers for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of Ba‘ali (= 175-3 at 
the foot of Hermon ?), and for the year 797 one to 
Manzu’ati ("23D ? ?), which is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. In one of these years Ramman- 
nirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
Jehoahaz, or at the commencement of the reign of 
his successor Joash. According to the Bible, 
Benhadad son of Hazael was king of Damascus 
at the time. If this be so, Mari’a is only a title, 
like the Aramaic M@ryfi’, ‘ Lord,’ unless we see in 
Mari’a a brother of Hazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the successors of Ramman-nirari, Shal- 
maneser III. B.C. 782-778), Assur-dan III. (B.C. 
772-765), and Assur-nirart JI. (B.C. 764-745), 
Assyria was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 


* From Rehoboam to the sixth Peal of Hezekiah there are 
260 years, while from Jeroboam I. to Hoshea(conquest of Samaria) 
there are only 241. As a matter of fact, from the death of 
Solomon to B.o. 722 there are only 218 years. The mistake 
arises with regard to Pekah. Instead of Pekahiah 2 years, Pekah 
20 years, we ought simply to read Pekah 2 years. Peknhiab is 
only the fuller form of the name Pekah. 
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the mighty kings Argistis (c. B.c. 780-760) and 
Sardu’arri 11. (B.C. 760-730), and ultimately all ‘the 
lands of Na’iri’ to the north of the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 
This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Israel 
flourished at the same time under Jeroboam 11.) 
was followed by an era of prosperity, which lasted 
for a long time without a break under the usurper 
Pfilu or (to give him his official title) Tuklat-pal- 
isharra Ii!., called in the Bible Tiglath-pileser 
(B.C. 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and may therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
great Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
For the first time in history Tiglath-pileser 
brought Babylonia, where Nabu-n&zir (Nabo- 
nassar) reigned from B.C. 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from B.C. 733-782, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reconquered the 
territories that had been lost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at the best of 
times some vassal states—never any properly 
constituted provinces. In Babylonia, Tiglath- 
pileser had next to deal with the Aramean tribes 
on the frontiers of Babylon and Elam, among 
whom the Pukfidu (Pekéd, Ezk 28%, Jer 602!) and 
Gambulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonged the Nabatu,* who at later times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in- 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Kaldi, or Chaldeans, in the south 
and middle of Babylonia. The prime mover was 
a certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B.c. 781, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Arameans in 745, Tiglath-pileser had assumed the 
title ‘King of Sumer and Akkad,’ but now, after 
his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘King of Babylon’ with great solemnity at the 
new-year festival of B.c. 728. 
In the year B.C. 744 Tiglath-pileser marched 
through the land of Namri (see above) right into 
the interior of Media to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lies to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Assyr. influence, which 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re- 
conquered also (B.C. 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in accordance with his 
descent, Prince of Bit-Agfsi. Tiglath-pileser 
besieged him in his royal residence at Arpad 
(Tell Erffid, north of Aleppo, the biblical Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into his 
hands in B.c. 740. He had previously (B.c. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and had defeated it in a de- 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 
Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 7388 he conquered the town of Kullani 
(Calno, Is 10°), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and overpowered ‘Asriya’u of Ja’udi.’t Nineteen 
districts of Hamath fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(Kustaspi of Kummukh, Razunnu of Damascus, 
*The Arablan Vabayék mentioned in Assurbanipal's inscrip- 
tion are a totally different ple. They are the Nebaioth of 
the OT. The Nabatu (Arab. 03)), on the other hand, are the 
well-known Nabateans. They were of Aramean origin, as the 


Nabataan inscriptions inform us. 
+ Not Judah (971%) but a country in the north of Syria 


SIN, as the inscription of king Panammu of Sam‘al makes 
obvious. 
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Minikhimmi of Samirina, Hiram of Tyre, Sibitti- 
bi’il of Gebal, Urik of Ku’i, Pisiris of Carchemish, 
Ini-el of Hamath, Panammu of Sam’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgum), and some also who lived in more re- 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malatiyeh) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and a North-Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
year B.O. 734, which was specially directed against 
Philistia, where king Khanunu (Hanno) of Gaza 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Israel, however, belongs to the years B.C. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr. Pakakhu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the throne. Rezin (Ra- 
zunnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Damascus 
was besieged (B.C. 733) and captured (B.C. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pileser took a series of towns, in- 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K 15”), and 
Pekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year B.C. 731 he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. Ausi’i’) was confirmed by Tiglath- 
pileser as king of Israel. After the fall of Damascus 
(B.C. 732), which forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammon, Salaman of Moab, Mitinti of Ashkelon, 
Ja'ukhazi (i.e. Joahaz=fuller form of Ahaz) of 
Judah, and Kaus-malak of Edom, were compelled 
to pay tribute. Ahaz had some time previously 
called in Tiglath-pileser to protect him against 
Pekah and Rezin, who had robbed him of the 
harbour of Elath. The Arabian queen Samsf 
was also conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
opportunity of advancing into the north of Arabia 
for the first time. Thereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabzans, sent him rich presents. 

The following synchronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
supreme importance for the chronology of Israel 
and Judah :— 


738  ~—B.C., Menahem of Israel. 
733-2 ,, Pekah of Israel. 
732 »,  <Ahaz of Judah. 
731(?) ,, Hoshea of Israel. 


To this it may be added that Rezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Bible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept B.C. 854 as the last year of Ahab, 
B.C. 842 as the first year of Jehu, and B.C. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows :— 

842 B.c., lst year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years. 


814 ,, lst year of Joahaz, Po ae 
797 ,, lst year of Joash, ie “AGE ae 
782 ,, 16th year of Joash and 

Ist year of Jeroboam Il. ,, 41 ,, 
742 ,, 41st year of is 

Zechariah reigned 6 months. 
741 ~+,, Shallum one month. 

lst yearof Menahem, ,, 10 ,, 
732 ,, 10th ,, ,, 5 

Ist year of Pekah. 
731 ,, 2nd year of Pekah 
730 ,, Ist year of Hoshea Pa 9 ,, 
722 ,, 9th year of Hoshea and 

conquest of Samaria. 
There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 


years’ reign of Pekah. Exactly the same things 
are related of Pekahiah as of Pekah, and the two 
naines are virtually the same (see above). It is 
clear that the original text of the Bk. of Kings 
had only one Pekah (or Pekahiah), who reigned 


* Probably she was the princess of the Bir’sans (for which 
we may, however, substitute Sab’wans, N3D, not to be con- 
founded with the Sab‘rans, x3), an Arabian tribe which is 
always mentioned first in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
that speak of the tribute of the Arabians. (Mas’wans = xyp, 
Temans = np°n, Sabwans = Njy, Khayappeans = aAp’y, etc.) 
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two years, between Menahem and Hoshea, The 
addition of Pekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later editor, and, as a result, 
all the synchronisms of Israel and Judah for this 
period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there being an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Bible and the inscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to correct 
an old error in the text of the Bible (not in the 
Bible itself as the word of God—only in the text), 


-while they have essentially confirmed the truth of 


the biblical narrative throughout. 

We have still to speak of a policy which Tiglath- 
pileser was the first to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new provinces, he 
and his successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiform inscriptions and the Books of 
Kings (e.g. 2 K 162° 17%) relate, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro- 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were settled with other prisoners of war. 

Finally, with regard to king Panammu of 
Sam’al, mentioned above in connexion with the 
year B.C. 788, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from Zinjirli (south of 
Mar‘ash, Assyr. Markasi) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son Bir-Rokeb (3973), which are written 
in old Phoen. characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These inscriptions mention Tiglath-pileser,—the 
word being spelt in the same way as in the OT, 
appa (it is also on one occasion spelt »py$p7ban) 
—calling him wor qos, and on one occasion 
‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ x1 
xpax yan (Assyr. shar-kibrat-irbitti, king of the 
four quarters of the world). Panammu, son of 
Bir-zur, died in the camp of Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus B.C. 783 or 732, whereupon Bir-Rokeb 
was appointed king of Sam’al by the Assyr. king. 
The inscriptions of Zinjirli relate that Bir-zfr, 
the grandfather of Bir-Rokeb, was murdered by a 
usurper (probably the Asriya’u mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser) from the neighbouring 
country of Ja’udi (‘x’), whereupon Panammu 
turned to Tiglath-pileser for protection. It seems 
that in previous times another Panammu, son of 
Karal, had ruled over Ja’udi (‘"x), one of whose 
inscriptions (in somewhat ancient writing) has 
lately been found. Both these Panammu belonged 
to the dynasty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal- 
maneser II. was in possession of Sam’al, and whose 
kings were called 135 +250 (kings of Kabbar). The 
gods of Sam’al and Ja’udi are Hadad-El, Rokeb- 
El (who was also called rma 5y2=Lord of the 
House), Shemesh, and Reshep—the last-named 
being a special god of Ja’udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most probably =a) points to 
an Israelitish descent. A usurper of Hamath in 
the time of Sargon was called sometimes J1J&- 
bi‘di, sometimes Ja’u-bi‘di, which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The redactors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya'u of Ja’udi, since they evidently identified 
him with king Uzziah* of Judah, and in many 
places the name 77 has been substituted in the 
text for avy. Sam’al, too (=Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 2424 evidently ought 
to read: ‘A vessel (?) shall come from Sam’al 
(Sxovwr) and boats from Kittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshfir (not Assyria, but=Asshurim, 
Gn 258, 2 S 2°), and shall afflict Eber ; moreover, he 
himself also (=Og of Bashan, cf. LX X) shall come 
to destruction.’ The whole passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 

* Prophetic literature clearly shows that Uzziah was his onl 
name, 48 also does the well-known old Heb. Seal ‘ of Shebany6d, 
servant of Uzziyd,’ wp sap yay. 
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(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and Egypt in 
the days of Ramses III. 

Tiglath-pileser was followed by Shalman-asharid 
IvV., the Shalmaneser of the Bible (B.C. 726-722), who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
called Ululal (Elulzus), #.e. ‘he who was born in 
the menth Elul.’ Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, before the year B.C. 727 was over 
(726 was the first oficial year of his reign), he 
conquered the Assyr. town Shabarain(Sepharvaim, 
2K 17%?). In the year B.C. 724 he began to invest 
Samaria, which fell at the end of a three years’ 
siege, in the first month of the reign of his suc- 
cessor Sargon, who took all the credit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of his predecessor. 
The Bible account, however, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser with the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (B.C. 722). 

Israel now, like the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor. 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon ®* (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
= ‘the king has restored order’), B.C. 721-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 201), in 
connexion with the taking of Ashdod. In the very 
year that he entered upon his reign (‘at the 
beginning of his reign,’ as the official expression 
runs), B.C. 722, he carried of the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,290 men, to the rivers Belikh and 
Khabor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 K 176), settling Babylonian (Cuthiites) and 
other colonists in the territories of the conquered 
city. 

Sargon’s main political ambition was the con- 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the provinces of 
Assyria which bordered upon Armenia, and finally 
Syria. This ambition was reslised by the final 
reduction of Armenia, whose king at that time 
was Rusa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Mannzans t (12 Jer 6177), 
who were the most powerful allies Armenia 
possessed, and of the Sagarteans (Assyr. 
Zikirtu), an Eranian nomadic tribe which lived 
to the east of the Mannezans; and finally by the 
war against Elam. The last-named state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in firm alliance 
with the sinall states of South Babylonia (the so- 
called Chaldeans), and above all with Bit-yakin. 
The prince of Bit-yakin, Marduk-pal-idina, im- 
mediately after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Babylonia for himself. In B.c. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and his 
ally Khumbanigas of Elam. The battle was inde- 
cisive; and Sargon had to march against the 
Armenians; so that it was not till B.c. 710 that 
he was successful in defeating Marduk-pal-idina, 
and getting himself crowned king of Babylon (B.c. 
709-705). This Marduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20!2f as a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, belongs either to B.c. 715 
(first year of Hezekiah’s reign) or to 703, in which 
year Merodach-baladan was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

* The Hebrew ]2"D is based upon 8 similar word in popular 
use, Sarganu (= ‘ mighty ’). 

+ In the year B.o. (45 a Mannean 
tioned in the annals of Sargon, and in B.c. 718 a land of Bit- 
Dalukku between Man and Illfp (in the west of Media), In 
Assyrian it is called MGt Bit-Daiukku, ‘Land of the Dynasty 
(House of the Prince) of Daiukku.’ This Dainkku is evidently 
the Dejokes (Deluces) of Greek tradition, who, according to the 
later story, was the first king of Media. Gamir also (Gomer, Gn 


118) is mentioned as having broken into Armenia even in the 
time of Sargon. 


overnor Daiukku is men- 


Syria, Palestine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the OT student. The first, B.C. 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain IlQ-bi'di,* who is also called Ia’u-bi’di, had 
raised in Hamath. This Ilfi-bi‘di had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria to revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khanfinu (Hanno) of 
Gaza and Sib’i (ww 2 K 174, te. Sev’e) of Egypt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
Sargon once calls himself (indeed before he speaks 
of Hamath at all) the ‘Conqueror of the remote 
land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated at Rapikhu (Raphia, south of Gaza), and 
Hanno found himself in an Assyr. prison, while 
Tl@-bi’di and his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath). 

In the year 715 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia ‘against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and learned knew nothing.’ The tribes of Thamfid, 
IbAadid, Marsiman (Gn 25!* owar, according to 
LXX Maccap, 1 Ch 4% Macexau ?), and Khayappa 
(8'3, LXX Talga) were conquered, and partially 
settled in Samaria. Thereupon Pir’u (cf. onrs Jos 
108, scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Mugur (the 
territory called Ma‘in-Muzr&n of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, in the north of the peninsula of 
Sinai ?), queen Samsi of Aribi (a part of North 
Arabia), and the Sabzan Ita’amar (7oxyn of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), ‘the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ brought rich presents, among 
which were ‘sweet-smelling spices of the moun- 
tains’ (frankincense), gold, precious stones, horses, 
and camels. 

In the year B.C. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurgum (capital town Markasi, 
modern Marash) became an Assyr. province, t a 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna, { over- 
threw king Akhimiti of Ashdod. When the 
Assyrians despatched an expedition against Ash- 
dod (cf. Is 20), Philistia (Pilistu), Juda (Ja’fidu), 


Edom (Udumu), and Moab (M4&’ab), instead of 


sending their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Pir’u of Musur, who has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Arabia (Cush, 
Is 20° and often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Gimtu) were conquered and made into an Assyr. 
province, but Yamani fled to the ‘king of Milukh’ 
(north-west of Arabia, cf. Job 39° 7022, parallel to 
312). It is evidently the same Pir’u of Musur 
who is alluded to in a parallel passage which runs, 
‘He (Yamani) fled to the territory of Musur which 
belongs to the district of Milukh,’ the last phrase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is the equivalent of Egypt. 

Besides these campaigns of Sargon’s, which are 
of great importance for the study of the Bible, 
we may further mention that in B.c. 709 he 
received presents from seven Cyprian kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dis- 
covered on the island of Cyprus (see above, p. 178"). 

The new residence which Sargon built for him- 
self in Khorsabad (see above, p. 178) was conse- 
crated in the year B.c. 707. In the year B.C. 708, 
however, he fell by the hand of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by his own son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inscriptions. As far as the character 
of Sargon is concerned, it is sufficiently clear from 

* On this name, see above. Others read [lu-ubi’di and Ja-ubi'di 
(or Ifa-ubt‘di) with much lesa probability. 

+ Already, in B.c. 717, a similar fate had befallen the powerful 
town of Carchemish (cf. Is 10%). Kuinmukh (Commagene), too, 
came under the power of Assyria in 5.0. 708. 


¢ Compare the Assyrian naine for Cyprus, Jatnana, of which 
perhaps Jaman, Javan (Ionia) fs a | el (dialectical) form. 
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his inscriptions that as ‘Father of his country’ he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘ righteous and 
noble prince’ (cf. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba (‘Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sennacherib, reigned from B.C. 704-681. He 
it was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakh back again to Nineveh, which, by exten- 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, which he destroyed in a very barbarous 
fashion, he elevated into the capital of the united 
empire of Assyria and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too, in the south-west of Kouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned—the ‘peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal, surrounded with buildings. Nor 
must we forget the great arsenal (bit Kutalli) at 
Nebi-yunus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
magnificent waterworks in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The most important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Elam and Baby- 
lonia on the one side, and his expeditions to the 
West on the other. ‘The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Cilicia (properly 
Khilakku, the mountain district in the interior * 
of Cilicia) and Tabal (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year B.C. 695. Probably 
it is this expedition that is referred to in the re- 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘after a severe 
struggle conquered the Ionians who dwelt on the 
Cilician coast, and then [re]founded Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to deal with this district a 
second time in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
B.C. 681 ; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbat (east of Tabal) with his troops. 

In Babylonia, Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who is so well known from the inscriptions of Sargon, 
had established himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Hlam and the Aramean nomad 
tribes. Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and placed a certain Bel-ibni on the 
throne of Babylon. After several vicissitudes, when 
the Elamites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one occasion taking part in the struggle again), 
in B.C. 691 the bloody battle of Khalflin, which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indecisively, for 
Sennacherib, was fought against the united armies 
of the Elamites, Babylonians, Aramawans, Chal- 
deans, and certain districts of Media. The Median 
districts Anzan (also written Anshan), where the 
dynasty of Cyrus originated, and Illip, were now, 
as allies of Elam, for the first time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year B.C. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in wreaking 
fearful vengeance upon it. It was levelled to the 
ground, and only rebuilt again in later times under 
Sennacherib’s gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punishment of king Luli (Eluleus) of Sidon, 
who fled ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of Tyre, which, if we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king in vain. 

In Sidon a new king, Tuba’al (Ethobaal), was 
appointed, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
Phen. states were given. Arvad and Gebal 


* Ku’i (P 1 K 10%), on the other hand, is the Cilician coast- 


land. Khilakku probably occurs in the Bible, Ezk 2711 JOM UN, 
ae one Khelak. Thus both names for Cilicia are found in 
e ‘ 
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(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Philistia and 
the states bordering on Judza, Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, offered a voluntary tribute. The town of 
Ashkelon in Philistia, whose king Sidk& (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(Yapp) and other towns, were conquered and 
plundered. The town of Ekron (Amkarrfina) 
handed its king Padi, who had submitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiah (Khazakiya’u) of 
Judah. Ekron and Judah called in to their assist- 
ance the king of Musur (see above) and the 
archers of the king of Milukh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennacherib 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,160 of their 
inhabitants as prisoners, until at last he pitched 
his camp in Lachish (Assyr. Lakishu), the extreme 
south-western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage in 2 K 18!8 agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative: ‘In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (B.C. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that Hezekiah sent a message of 
peace to Sennacherib at Lachish, and that Senna- 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 K 1814-16). In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2 K 18!7 to 198), 
Sennacherib sent his chief officer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna- 
cherib’s own account: ‘and Hezekiah himself I shut 
up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimmu), 
his royal city. I threw up entrenchments against 
him, and when any one came out of the gate of the 
city, I punished him. The cities that had been 
taken away from him I cut off from his land and 
gave them to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Padi), 
and Gaza. In addition to his former assessment 
(see above, ‘the 300 talents of silver and the 30 
talents of gold’), I added other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the tness of my 
majesty overwhelmed Hezekiah; while the Be- 
dawin (? Assyr. amel Urbi) and his own special 
warriors, whom he had collected together to 
defend Jerusalem, rendered him no assistance (irgu 
batlati). In addition to the 30 talents of gold and 
800* talents of silver, precious stones, antimony t 
.. . his daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, he sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra gift of 
tribute and an expression of his fealty.’ 

To a later period (this we must infer from 
the fact that mention is made of the Ethiopian 
king Tirhakah, called TarkQ by Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal), belongs the account given in the 
Bible (2 K 19**’), It really appears as if Sennacherib 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, aun ex- 
pedition against the Arabians (cf. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Herodotus II. 141), and had 
made use of the opportunity to march a second 
time against Hezekiah as well. 

Shortly after this, on the 20th of Tebet 681 B.c., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account in 2 K 198’, by his two sons, Adrammelech 
and Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar- 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, was at that time absent in Armenia, 
whither the conspirators marched against him, 
only, however, to be defeated. 

Esarhaddon thereupon ascended the throne 


* The annual tribute of 300 talents of silver imposed on 
Hezekiah was thus increased by 500 talents. 

+ Here follows an enumeration of a series of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18th of Adar 681 B.c., 
and set himself to the task of rebuilding the town 
of Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special favour. 

Ashur-akhi-idina (i.e. ‘ Asur give still a brother’), 
the Esarhaddon of the Bible, reigned from B.C. 
630-6869. During his reign a great danger 
threatened Assyria, on account of an invasion of 
the Cimmerians (Gimirray; their land was called 
Gamir; see above, p. 187*, note), who joined with 
the Medes and burst like a storm upon the country. 
These Cimmerians were Eranian nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia. There was a 
certain Dusanni of Saparda (1289, Ob v.®), an 
Ispakait of Ishkfiza (110~x), a Median chief 
Mamitiarsu, and a Kéastarit of Karkassi (the 
Karkasia of the inscriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, in conjunction with the Mannzans, and with 
Tiuspa, leader of the Gimirrai, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Kishassu, 
which, since the time of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr. town, and which probably they were suc- 
cessful in taking. Ashur-akhi-idina, however, ad- 
vanced into Media as far as Patus’arra (Marew- 
xopes, Strabo xv. 3), ‘to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend). In the north-west he conquered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakal, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
inthe West. After he had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkut, he besieged 
king Ba‘al in Tyre, and brought to a successful 
issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of Bazu (3 of Job 322), in the interior of 
Arabia. He also led on two occasions (B.C. 
674 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. He conquered Memphis (B.C. 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Necho by name. The Assyr. troops advanced as 
far as Thebes (Ni’i, xj), so that Tirhakah was 
compelled to flee into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the proud title ‘King of Assyria, Egypt, 
Paturisi (=Upper Egypt, pons), and Kas (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).’ He boasted of the palaces he built, 
and especially of the great arsenal in Nebi-yunus, 
for the rebuilding of which, he tells us, 22 
kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials: Ba‘al of 
Tyre, Manasseh (Minasi) of Judah, Kausgabri of 
Edom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at the commence- 
ment of his reign (B.C. 668); and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, his trans- 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur- 
banipal, and not under Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon was about to invade Egypt a third 
time, in B.C. 669, when he was taken ill on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, Assur-bani-pal (the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 4°), B.C. 668-626, was marked out by Esar- 
haddon as heir to the throne with great solemnity 
on the 12th of Iyyar B.c. 669. After coming to the 
throne, he allowed his brother SamaS-sum-ukin 
(Sam mughes, or Saosduchinos), in accordance with 
Esarhaddon’s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in Iyyar B.C. 668). He was the last great king of 
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Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the downfall 
of the Assyr. world-empire approaching. Assur- 
bani-pal had been educated from early youth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to his literary tastes that we 
possess so many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178*). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along the 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with his 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of Assur-bani-pal’s under- 
takings was directed against Egypt. ‘Tirhakah had 
regained possession of Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owing to the death of 
Esarhaddon, was resumed. Tirhakah was de- 
feated and pursued to Thebes, whence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta were enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (such as Necho of 
Sais) who tried to throw off the Assyr. yoke, and 
called in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh. Necho obtained favour 
with Assurbanipal again, and was reinvested with 
the rule of Sais.* Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon), son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal marched against Egypt a second 
time, drove out the king of Ethiopia, and made 
Necho’s son Psamtik (Assyr. Pisamilku) Pharaoh 
B.c. 668. Afterwards Psamtik, by the help of the 
Tonian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to him, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gfgu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
above) invaded Lydia in B.c. 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after- 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys, 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the conflict with Babylonia and 
Elam. It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurrec- 
tionary brother Samas-sum-ukin (who in B.C. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in conquering Susa B.C. 640, thus 
putting an end to the kingdom of Elam. Samas- 
sum-ukin’s other allies, the Chaldwans, the Baby- 
lonian Aramzans, the kings of the West (probably 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, t.e. ‘72, and Nabayati, t.e. ™2) 
were also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
following on revolt was the order of the day, especi- 
ally in the Mannzan and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Mannezans, against Biris- 
khadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gagi 
Ge Ezk 38 and 39, Gog and Magog, i.e. the land of 

og) and of Sakhi (the Sakes ?), could not keep back 
for many decades the storm that was even now 
beginning to rage. With regard to the attacks 
instigated by T'ugdammi (cf. Lygdamis, captain of 
the Cimmerians, Strabo i. 3. 21?) and his son 
Sanda-kshaira against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon. Whether Assurbanipal reigned from 
B.C. 648-625 over Babylonia, under the name 
Kandalfnu, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 


*The same Sng also probably happened in the case of 
Manasseh, only at a later time, when Assur-bani-pal was stayin 
in Babylon delat of Nineveh), probably shortly after the deat 
of his rebellious brother Samas-sum-ukin (38.c. ), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurbanipal, the Chaldean Nabopolassar (Nabf- 
pal-uzur), who was originally one of Assurbanipal’s 
generals, obtained for himself the Bab. throne 
(B.C. 625-605). In Assyria itself Assurbanipal was 
succeeded by his son Asur-itil-ilani (the fuller form 
of which was Assur-itil-ilani-ukin), who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Sin-shar-ishkun 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakzwan Scythians (men- 
tioned in OT), the Umman-manda (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Agsyr. inscriptions, took place. 
This was only the prelude to theend. As anewly- 
discovered cylinder of the Bab. king Nabonidus 
relates, fifty-four years before the consecration of 
the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda hordes, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Arbak,* working in con- 
junction, as the cylinder just mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed to the 

ound the famous Assyrian capital. Nineveh 
probably fell into the hands of the Medes in 
607, after a two years’ siege, since the comple- 
tion of the temple of Sin seems to belong to some- 
where about the third year of Nabonidus (563). 

Nahum’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and the 
whole of Western Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho II. had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Scythians, to whom the Medes 
of classical tradition (Cyaxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, Mesopotamia falling to the latter. 
The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. empire in politics and culture alike. 
Even down to the Christian era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris (including 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyria and Babylonia, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ--Assyriology. 
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ASTAD (A ’Aorad, B’Apyal, AV Sadas).—1322 or 
3622 of his descendants are mentioned as returning 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 518). He is called Azgad 
(722) in the can. books ; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list in Ezr 2)2 (B ’Acyd8, 
A ’AByd5), 2322 in Neh 7!7(B ’Aoydd, & ’Aordd, A 
’"Ayerdd). He appears as Astath (’Aordé@), 1 Es 8%, 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Ezra (= Ezr 8!2, B’Acrd8, A’A¢yd0). Azgad appears 
among the leaders who sealed the covenant with 
Neh. (Neh 1015 B ’Aoyd8, A ’ACyd8). 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 

ASTATH.—See ASTAD. 


ASTONIED, the past part. of the old verb 
astony, of which astonish is a later corruption,* is 
found only in OT, but there ten times, Ezr 9°: ¢, 
Job 178 182, Is 5214,t Jer 14°, Ezk 417, Dn 3% 419 5. 
RV retains ‘astonied’ (and even changes ‘aston- 
ished’ into ‘astonied’ at Ezk 315); but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘astonished,’ except Dn 6° where RV 
and Amer. RV give ‘perplexed’ (#2, the only 
occurrence). See ASTONISHED. J. HASTINGS. 


ASTONISHED.—This part. (the finite verb does 
not occur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Perhaps the verb 
astound, which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or astunien, has carried away some of its 
strength. The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (Lat. extonare ‘to thunder’; 
cf. Milton, Hist. of Britain, ‘Astonished and 
struck with superstition as with a planet’; and 
the Argument to Par. Lost, Bk. i., ‘Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished ’) ; then to shock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part. seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) at Jer 2!2, which was re- 
tained in AV, ‘Be a., O ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It is used 14 times in OT 


as tr. of 22%, once (Job 2611) of NED, In NT it is tro 
of éxwAxcow 10 times (9 times in Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 78 of His 
works ; once in Ac 1312 ‘ being a. at the teaching of 
the Lord ') ; of é&lornu: 6 times, of OauBéw and OauBos 


* ‘The suffix ¢sh is, in most other words, only added where 
the derivation is from a French verb ending in -¢r, and forming 
its pres. part. in -dasant; so that the addition of it in the 
present case is unauthorized and incorrect. It was probably 
added merely to give the word a fuller sound, and from some 
dislike to the form astony, which was the form into which the 
M.E. astonien had passed.‘—Skeat, Htymol, Dict.® a.o. 

+ In this great perce: (Is 5215) the edd. of AV subsequent to 
1628 have generally changed what Scrivener calls ‘the pathetic 
aatonied ‘into ‘the more commonplace astonished.” The Camb. 
Bible restores it. 
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re e once each.* RV retains ‘a.’ throughout 
Gr. is other than écr\joocw. Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk 5@ ‘they were a™@ 
with a ta.’ (RV ‘ amazed with a great amaze- 
ment,’ Gr. éxcracis) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. Bat RV adds Mk 16° ‘trembling and 
a. had come upon them’ (Gr. txoracs, AV ‘they | %& 
trembled and were amazed’). In OT a. is more 
frequent. In Ps 60° ‘thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (; RV * ), the obs. 
f ae sense of stupefaction is conve (Cf. 
‘thou hast drunken the bow! of t . cup of 
taggering {same Heb.], and drained it.’) As tr® 
of Re a freq. means an object of a., and alwa 
8 strong sense ; esp. in Jer., as 25 ‘to make 
hen Cdseistine ce an and a curse.’ 
. HASTINGS. 
ASTROLOGIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anus added to a class. 
root. But while the analogous form theologian 


held ite ground, astrologer with the Eng. term. -er 
drove ri out. It is found in Dn AV 1611, 

and Camb. Bible, but i is replaced by astrolog astrologer in 
nearly all mod. editions. HASTINGS. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lighte’ or ‘ bodies 


iving li ht’ (“xp, pl. ma’ér, m@éroth). Dill- 
mann mann ( parks he he in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 


indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen superstition, which was attached to the 
stars, may not lie therein. The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be ‘to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and ‘ for fer for seasons, 
and for days and years, os ad is ae ee 
that they are fixed (lit. ‘ gi opk jan, ‘and he 
[God] gave them’) in the aiaeat. The whole 
account of the otgiapoet and ne pene of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact e ol oes view 
of the ancient spelen which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modern astronomy. The account 
as given in Gn, however, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and simply from the point of view of what 
they are for us, and the effect they have upon our 
minds, ess of any preconceived or acquired 


scientific ideas and theories that we ag A spares 
and‘A less than ae did Boater yoniae | side 

pm ar the heave es as for 
signs and seasons, days and paw end this view 
was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. The following 
translation of the an | ei roe creation 
story, corresponding wi n orm a basis 
Gf compariaca With tha two asoodnta | — 


stare ere tht tenees; he caused the una {to be set 

Sane * he outlined the forma (ot the conabelia- 
he censed three stars be assigned to each of the 18 months; 
pares rot te yar he fore tie Bgurea 
that an error not be made, that none might sin. 


ee 1116 1817 15), Bir 4316, 1 Mac 16*) and 


6%) 
gree (Ot oeieh es re tat poe te <) ‘a0 (8 of vashery 
Soe cleat the force of the 


ceeds number, and seem to have been 


“Yor, pomity em being Arottenens. 
aa Seneea i by Fried. 


Delitasch in 1885 = Heb. D ma’abhar, of 
rene as being=Heb. “WY, ‘place 


» but in NT changes it into ‘amazed,’ when the he 


Brace tees taf 

n en 

the bolt he made the left and 

in ite middle-point the senith. ieee 

He caused | annaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 


he him also as the thing of the night, to make known 


the time. 
peppy , without in ° 
Seo ae 
e kno 
on the sorkath day with a (half}ring i 


At this point the text is mutilated ; bat after the 
placing of the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
ls represented as turning his attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he seems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Imperfect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless to see that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hebrews. This 

is, in fact, indicated by the large number of tablets 
re Babylonia and referring to astrology 
that have been found, as well as those referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and planets 
and classified, and their positions 
sometimes described. Catalogues of these works 
were made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. References, not only to stars, but also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 


The Hebrews, in OT, do not seem to have looked on the stars 
from an or t of view, but rather as 


ily 
Fife 


i 
it 
a 

F 


The stars are, as @ rule, indicated by the usual 
word 3;\9 k6kab, Arab. kawkab, Syr. kawkebd, 
. kakkabu, On 


of the morning,’ an expression applied apparentl 
ri a (Job 38’); and he wworda? morale 


constellations is very remote, and there is Soudan 
rie uncertainty as to the approximate period and 

ahs feck with whom this division had Mts 0 

probability, however, it is due to the C 
deans, who seem to have had it from the Ak- 
kadians, most of the names of the of the 
zodiac and constellations being written in the non- 
ore dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrews, in 
their turn, may have obtained their sini ald 
the constellations from the bat we 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great “tyl 
vy ‘dash (Job ) or vz ‘ayish (fem. Job 38),* 
said to be connected with na'sh ‘a bier,’ the name 
of that constellation in Arabic. The ‘sons’ of 
‘Ayish (&z) are spoken of in Job 38", and are 
regarded as the three stars in the tail of the bear, 
a al to the Arab. expression bandt na'sh 
e daughters of the bier,’ which means the 


* For ‘ the bear’ of the RV the AV has ‘ Arcturus’ 
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same thing. The Arab. legend connected with the 
constellation of the Great is as follows :— 

Na‘sh seeder Hai killed by Gedt (the poe star), 
the children of Na'sh (the sons in front with the body 
of their father, the daughter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
seeking the murderer, with the hope of avenging 
their father’s death. Canopus an . Suhél), how- 
ever, wishes to go to the help of Ged, but, having 
set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 
being able to reach his pont in time to prevent the 
approaching catastrophe. Whether some legend 
similar to this was attached to the constellation 
py tae ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 

itting a likeness in the Heb. and Arab. names, 
the differences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
aot be forgotten. Fried. Delitzsch points out that 
the Heb. ey elsewhere (Job 4” etc.) means ‘a 
moth,’ and that a star bearing that name (sdsu 
‘moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
oe (WAT ii. 49,64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jiid. Zeitschr. 1866) regards this constellation as 
the Pleiades. 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion, in Heb. 
Sop (Job 9 38", Am 5°), pl. ovd'pp (Is 13%).* The 
word means, literally, ‘the fool,’ or ‘impious one,’ 
corresponding with Arab. jabbar, Syr. gabbard,t 
Chald. ntphla ‘the giant,’ the name given to cp 


constellation by the Semites of old because 
as the figure of a man—probably one of the larger 
male fi seen on those Bab. boun -stones 


which show figures of the constellations. ius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, etc.) seem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
an impious giant bound in the sky, whence Job 
38% « Banst thou loose the bands of Orion?’ The 
plural in Is 13 ‘ constellations,’ means, literally, 

the Orions ’—the giant constellations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very ingenious 
suggestion is that quoted in the Chronicon Pas- 
chalte, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sources, that Chesil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavens. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 


basis as ite origin. 

The well-known in Job (%) supplies us 
also with the word for the Pleiades, mp kimah, 
Syr. kima, Arab. thurayyd, words meaning ‘ heap,’ 
‘cluster,’ ‘plenty,’ ‘multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najm ‘the star,’ or ‘cluster’ par 
said to be #0 named on account of their monthl 
conjunction with the moon, by which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job 38", nop nv, ‘the cluster (AV ‘sweet 
influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre- 
sponding with the Arab. ‘akd ath-thurayya. The 

bbis (see R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 
thought that the ‘ bands of the Pleiades’ referred 
to their influence upon vegetation, kimadh having 

eat cold, and binding up the fruit, though R. 

saac described the influence of the Pleiades as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruite. In 


the Pers. © og Sadi, Hafiz, etc.) these stars 
— regarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, etc. 


The popular name used by Luther, ‘die Glucke,’ 
3.e. ‘the clucking hen,’ reminds one of the English 
name ‘hen and chickens,’ and the French poussi- 
niere, O.F. pulsiniére. The appearance of the 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 
that of a large star surrounded by several amaller 


* The LXX has “Eewspes in Job 99; 'Npias in Job 885%). The 
oe Amos 65 differs entirely from the received text of 

e Heb. 

+ Also called in Syr. ‘tyftha, a word which is said also to mean 
Aldebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades. 
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ones, was likened to a brood-hen with her chickens 
under her wings, hence this name; and for this 
reason the Pleiades were also supposed to be the 
same as Succoth-benoth, which is rendered by R. 
David Kimchi ‘ hen (with) chickens.’ This name 


for the Pleiades, which occurs in the Targ. to Job, 
is said also to be usual with the Arabs. hether 
the Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 


uncertain, and seems to be improbable. It is to be 
noted that Fried. Delitzsch denies the meaning 
‘star-cluster’ for this constellation, and connects 
de he ktmah with the Assyr. kimtu ‘family,’ ex- 
plaining it as the ‘ family of stars,’—an etymol 
which does not invalidate, as will be seen, the 
popular legends concerning it. 

m9 vn) ‘the fleeing serpent,’ or ‘swift el ape 
(Job 26%), has been re ed as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to be something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse: ‘ By his spirit are the heavens garnished’ 
(RV), or, ‘ beauty ’ (m). 

The sign of the Twins (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, RV; Gr. Acéoxoupo:) is men- 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 28!1.* 

The word niyo mazedréth (a plural form, Job 
383), is, with common consent, regarded as signi- 
fying * the signs’ of the zodiac, which come forth 
‘in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth bya man. In 2 K 23° occurs the word 
m3 maseatbe translated ‘planets’ in the AV 
and RV, with the marginal reading ‘ twelve signs’ 
of the zodiac. This word is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalts, WAI 
iii. 59. 35, a comparison which is not without ite 
difficulties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
ignorance of the root of the Assyr. word on the part 
of the Heb. scribes, manzalts being for maneazti,t 
by a common law of interchange between z and /— 
ignorance which would not, however, be altogether 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is «yp mazed- 
layd, and, though va aban with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
si ing 5p, mazzdl. The Chaldee forms them- 
aalves: however, seem rather to increase the diffi- 
My connecting n\7z> with the . manzalts, 

That expression in Job 9 which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, j9'0 “70 
hadré témdn, ‘the chambers of the south’ 
(=Arab. akhddir aljanib or mukhadv¥ al-janid), 
is one of peculiar interest. Gesenius would render 
it ‘the most remote southern regions’; but it seems 
better to regard it as meaning ‘the southern con- 
stellations,’ some of which, in all probability, re- 
 gherge pictorially ‘chambers, from which 

eathen ore) creatures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones. Should this explanation 
be correct, ‘the chambers of the south’ would be 
in contradistinction to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
‘the constellations’ (of the north), but the un- 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
expressions makes every attempt at explanation 
unsatisfactory. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab. translation of Job 9 mentions ‘ the heart of 
the south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi- 
pal star in the constullation of the Ship (Delitzsch, 
Job, 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, by ite rising, 


Arate, the Fish goate Caper - Guls Auaphoes Ween 
tenens ; the = ; = ora ; tne 
channel and the Teibe Pisce. th : 
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the season in which the fruit becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south’ 
would seem to go with and explain the ‘chambers 
of the south.’ 


. élu ‘to be bright.’ Stran 
to say, however, no . name for Venus from this 
root been as yet found, the word generally 
quest. mudtiilu, being a ghost-word, due to a 
ulty copy.* As the y knew, from the 
earliest times, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is probable that the 
Hebrews were aware of the fact .t 

In Am 5", where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your i 
the star of your god, which ye made to yoprselves’ 
RV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (pp 
iyyun) is the Assyr. Kdatoanu (or, as read by some, 
kaiwanu), the planet Saturn, which was known to 
the Bab. and . under that name, preserved in 


Arab. under the torm kaiwdn, and in the Peshitta 


as kaiwand, and of which the ‘P of the 
is supposed to be a corruption. e pointing of 
the Heb. form is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 


and he therefore writes, upon the model of the 
Arab., etc., n'9 kéwdn.~ Chiun or KéwAn does not 
properly belong to Heb. astronomy, but it probably 
ives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
ebrews, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 
Mention of the sun is common, but the 
in which it is referred to are rather general than 
mio d astronomical. It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun went down’ (Gn 
15”), ‘ till the sun be hot’ (Neh 7*) ; comparison, as 
‘clear as the sun’ (Ca 6), etc. ote. In the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater’ of 
the ‘two great lights’ (Gn 1), made ‘ to rule the 
day,’ and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘to 


ive light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
ty to divide the light from the darkness’ 
(vv.), The sun woul be included amon 


the lighte in the firmament of the heaven in v.*, 
which were ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and > It will be seen from this that the 
astronomical] ideas of the Hebrews with regard to 
those of an observer on the 
, and were based upon the 
strictly practical view of ite value in the matters 
of day life—in fact, they were the ideas 

generally held by the people of that and succeeding 
' ages until the birth of modern astronomy. If we 
had the Bab. account of the Creation complete, we 
should in all probability find therein views em- 
bodying those in the first chap. of Genesis. What 
pie Mes regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of sun in his course is that contained in Ps 


tioned, and he is ei ge to ‘a bridegroom coming 
and ‘rejoicing as @ strong 


a ih ald tah awh pra dies bar 
more correctly Delebat (Asrigar), as Nabat kakkabu 
Bore ra mpoqenpal nlp orgies 
¢ 16 ie to be noted that the Heb. word Aa is maso., and in 
this resembles Hocer pene Cisspera) but the name in ce 
Arab., etc., is fem. The name oe epee to Satan, is due 
Lad ian origits I the legend of tne fail’e urch, and apparen 
ite of trod 


passage Sakkath for Stccuth, and 
compares this word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
Ninip, worshipped of old in Babylonia. 
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man to run his course.’ This poetical description 
of the sun, however, reminds one of those Bab. 
cylinder-seals on which the sun-yod is represented 
as a man, from whom rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors which enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
going forth of the sun ‘ from the end of heaven,’ 
and the ‘circuit unto the ends of it’ (v.°), refer, 
naturally, to the daily journey of the sun, which, 
as it would seem from this » had been 
noticed to be a curved course in the heavens. As 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun war 
used to mark the points of the compass, east being 
‘ the rising sun,’ west ‘the setting sun,’ etc. The 
indication of the different parte of the day from 
the position of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
observation, the use of sun-dials (see below) not 

ing by any means common in the ancient East. 
For er information see SUN. 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day’ (Am 8%), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
the case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might well refer to an eclipse; but in the 
case of Mic 3°, Zeo 14*, Joel 2'** 35, which were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanying 
the obscuration of the sun and the moon do not 


favour that view. So also the ing reference iu 
Jer 15° ‘her sun is gone down while it was yet 
day,’ can only mean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 


for her.’ Reference to an eclipse has heen seen 
also in 2 K 204, Is 38°, where the shadow goi 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahasz is spoken of ; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would be n before accepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. This supposed eclipae 
has been identified with an annular eclipse ur the 
sun in 689 B.C. (Bosanquet in the Trans. Soc. Bibl. 
Archeology, vol. iii. p. 31 ff., vol. v. p. 261, ete.). 
The same writer also understands Ezk 30! 32’: § to 
refer to the total eclipse of the sun in B.0. 556; 
but there is the same objection to this as to the 
si og references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

e Hebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (see Moon), serving to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when fall, and when new. The 
apparent motions of the moon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that 
their festi were fixed; and it has a i 
importance, because the Heb. year, like that uf the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘ si 
and seasons’ more, apeaart than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a park just as 
ene in Bab. astronomy, for there was not 
only a large series of forecasta connected with ite — 
movements, but it was also used, as with the 
Hebrews, to determine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the various festivals, 
ete. ilk aren The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘the leaser light to rule the night,’ finds ite echo in 
the Bab. account of the creation of the heavenl 
bodies (translated above), in which she is descri 
as the ruler of the night, the indicator of the 

inning of the month, and apeereney (by her 
changes) the divider of the month into wee It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satellite from the Baby- 
lonians, abigge at some early period, and also 
during the Captivity, by which time Bab. 


eA poetical hymn to the sun-god, from Borsippe, 
deaccibes his when ing to and speaks of the greetings o: 
the bolts and the ction of g doce of beaven on bis arrival 
atthe end of his daily journey. 
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astronomy had made t progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to he relexred to in the Bible. 
In all probability most of the nations of the 
ancient Bost had, like the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consulted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for them, so that they 
might ‘ know the ordinances of heaven,’ and their 
‘ dominion in the earth’ (Job 38%). The Hebrews, 
however, seem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the pronee Jeremiah (10?) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘the nations’ in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, in truth, a tendency 
todo so. The antiquity and reality of the belief 
in the influences of the stars in the ancient East is 
well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (Jg 5”), which, though only 
a poetical figure, is sufficiently characteristic. 
Older, however, than the above, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referring 
to forecasts. Through a long series of years, prob- 
ably extending into four millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and in, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
between the Assyr. kings and the astrologers, 
in which the former inquired what the stars indi- 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such pscuetens as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the month Ab), an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (s.¢. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ ‘If, on the 16th day (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foreign land or the king of Yatte will come and take 
the ne. Rain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had aepbete! before 
would, under similar astral influences, happen again. 
When, papel d the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and eget boa they found them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
and in disfavour, was a recognised institution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards—a 
venerable ‘ science.’ The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strong in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must often have resorted to those ‘ astrologers,’ 
‘atargazers,’ and ‘monthly prognosticators’ (Is 
47"*) of whom the prophet fete so contemptuously. 
The astrologers are ed coy 3h (Keré), 
generally rendered ‘dividers of the heavens’; the 
stargazers o'3;:29 oho, lit. ‘those who gaze on 
the stars’; the monthly prognosticators oy 'o 
owid>, AVm ‘that give knowledge concerning 
the months’— probably those who predicted at 
every new moon what was likely to happen 
during the coming month. In Dn 1” 2? etc., the 
RV has rightly ‘enchanters’ for the ‘astrologers’ 
(o'‘pgx) of the AV, and the same remark holds 
Bood for the Aramaic form j’svyx in v.7 etc. These 
iblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew words, not borrowings from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro- 
bability, that celestial forecasts were far from 
being altogether novelties with the Hebrews. 
Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, they 
seem to have been generally averse to divination of 
this kind, partly on account of the general pro- 
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hibition inst the use of divination and the 
ractice of augury (Dt 184, 2 K 21°), partly 
use such of the people as were rigid 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
UOT writers) looked upon the heavenly bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
—partly because they had but little need to speah 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 
T. G. PINCHEs. 
ASTYAGES (’Acrud-yns, 80 Herodotus, Xenophon ; 
Assyr. Istuvigu) was the son of Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.c. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the queen of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and 
was his daughter’s son by a Persian father. 
According to Bel and the gon (v.1), when A. 
was gathered to his fathers, ‘ of Persia re- 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordin succession. Herodotus (i. 127-130), con- 
Srinied. by the Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus (RP 2nd 
Ser. v. 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not fight, and he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing his crown 
in B.C. 549, after a reign of 35 years. He was the 
last of the line of Median kings (known on the 
monuments as kings of the Manda), who had 
reigned 150 years—the list being as follows :-— 
Deioces (Daiukku), B.c. 699-646 ; Phraortes (Fra- 
vartis), B.C. 646-624; Cyaxares (Kastariti), B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvigu), B.C. 584-549. 


LrreraTuRrs.—Herodotus, i, 123-180; RP v. 144 ff. (of. vol. fil 
p, iil f.); Story of the Nations, Media, chs, vili., ix. ; Sayce, 
CM p. 490 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, PP ‘" 468. 
. NICOL. 


ASUR (‘Acovp, AV Assur), 1 Es 5°.—His sons 
returned among the temple servants under Zerub- 
babel. Called Harhur (wp, ‘Apovp), Ezr 2", Neh 7%. 


ASYLUM.—Seo REFUGE. 


ASYNCRITUS (‘Actyxpros, ’Acw-, Asyncritus), 
Ro 16%.—A Christian greeted by St. Paul with 
four others ‘and the brethren that are with them,’ 

rhaps members of the same small community. 
The name occurs in Rom. Ins. CI7L vi. 12,565, of 
a freedman of Augustus. See Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, p. 427. For later traditions, which may be 
neglected, see Acta Sanct., April, i. 741 ; June, iv. 6. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ATAD ("exp 7), ‘thorn’), Gn 50'*".—Ap 
to have been ‘ over Jordan ’ (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), & 
threshing-floor on the road to Hebron. The site 
is unknown. 


ATAR (A 'Ardp, B omita, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5*.— 
His sons were among the porters or door-keepers 
who returned with bbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
28, Neh 7%, 


ATARAH (TRH), 
of Onam (1 Ch 2°). 


ATARGATIS.—The worship of this Syrian 
oddess is nowhere named in the canonical] books, 
ut in 2 Mac 12% mention is made of a temple of 

Atargatis (RV Atergatis) at Carnion in Gilead 
(’Arapyaretov,’ Arepyaretoy, A, the former being shown 
by inscriptions to be the more correct form of the 
name). In inscriptions discovered at Delos this 
goddess is generally joined with Adad, and once 
she is styled ’Adpodirn ’Ardpyaris. In Palestine the 
principal seat of her worship wasat Ashkelon, where 
she was probably identified with the Heavenly 


wife of Jerahmeel and mother 
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parce (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 1065). Another famous shrine of Atargatis was 
at Hierapolis, or Bambyce (Mabug), on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dea, 14; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. v. 23). At both these shrines sacred fish 
were kept, and at Ashkelon the goddess herself was 
represented as a woman with a fish’s tail (Lucian, 
l.c.; comp. Ovid, Metam. iv. 44-46). According to 
the Gr. version of the legend, Atargatis, or Derceto 
(to use the shorter form of the name, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
worshipping at her shrine. y him Derceto 
became the mother of a daughter ; but, filled with 
shame, she threw herself into the water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Hierapolis, whereupon she was changed 
into a fish (Diod. Sic. ii. 4). According to Hyginus, 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a fish. The child, 
who had been val iy was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
i ueen Semiramis. 

Older derivations of the name have become 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal- 
myrene inscriptions of the true Sem. form of the 
name anny or wyrny. In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram. form of the name 
which appears in . a8 Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Ashtoreth (ny), and in Phaonician as Astarte 
). Comp. also ’A6dpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 

he second portion of the name is y under- 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Patr. Gr. v. 1228), on inscriptions from 

hosnicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps in such nal names as 
Alyattes, yattes, etc. For the compound name 
we tnight then com Astar-Chemosh of the 
Moabite Stone. e, however, shows 
alg tindgr i. 77) that this explanation is not 
from difficulties. The Gr. | d, the sacred 
fish at Ashkelon and Hierapoli 
tions of Atargatis as woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion between this 
goddess and the water; and she is probeny a 
personification of the fertilising power of water. 

Carnion, a town which may probably be identified 
with Ashteroth-karnaim (Gn 145), was taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeus during an 
expedition into Gilead about B.c. 163, and the 

bitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
hah ir to death (2 Mac 12'*®, cf. 1 Mac ; 
Joa. Ant, XII. viii. 4). 


lis, and the representa- 


Hersog’s Real- t 786-740: V ‘Dict deta Bible 
a ; Vigouroux, 

B 1190 Schtirer, SUP m i 182, Index, p. 91 ¢.; W. R. Smith, 
p. 150f. H. A. WHITE. 


ATAROTH (ney, ney, ‘crowns’), the name of 
several towns east and west of Jordan.—1. Ataroth, 
Nu 32°*, is in both named next Dibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhiban (see 
DIBon), and Ataroth is doubtless Khirbet ‘Attards 
on Jebel ‘Attards, which latter may be the Atroth- 
shophan of v.™. It is 3 or 4 miles east of Ma- 
cherus, where the Baptist was imprisoned and 
murdered. The objection that it is said to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the territory of Reuben, would appl alse to 
Dibon and Aroer; it only proves that the tribes 
were greatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg 1*) in conquering and ing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16%, a town on the border 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, towards its western ex- 
rah Conder recognises it in the modern 
Ed-Dérieh, on the W. slope of the hill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-nether. 38. Ataroth-addar, 
Jos 16° 18, apparently the same as the cree 
&. Jos 16’, a town on the same boundary of Ephraim 
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and Manaaseh, but towards ita eastern extremity 
next Naarath (which see). Conder suggests Tel, 
eager | in the Jordan Valley, or Kharbet Kaswal, 
also ed Kh. et-Taiyireh. The name is lost. 
Démeh, the Edumia of the Onomasticon, with ite 
ancient rock-cut tombs, is about the place one 
would look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 mil es north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name At&ra, but are unnamed in Scripture. 68. 
Atroth-beth-Joab, 1 Ch 2%, ibly = Atarites. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. HENDERSON. 
ATER.—1. ("ex ‘ binder ’?) The ancestor of certain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Aterezias, eating ae - cag wie mi 
as, "Arhp ‘Efexlov as one word) 
1 Es 5"; cf. Ezr 2'*. His sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezekiah’ was 

probably given to distinguish him from Ater (4). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ATERGATIS.—See ATARGATIS. 


ATETA (A ’Arnrd, B om.: AV Teta, 
Aldine Tyrd), 1 Es 6° =Hatita, Ezr 2“, Neh 7“, 


ATHACH (2pv), 1 8 30°.—An unknown town in 
the south of J ’ 


ATHAIAH ( .—A man of Judah dwelling in 
Jerus. (Neh At iad See GENEALOGY. 


ATHALIAH (nox ‘whom J” has 
roughly ’),* daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (2 K 8'*), 
called eeughie of Omri, 2 K 8*, 2 Ch 22%. She 
married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 K 8, 2 Ch 18! 21°); and as she inherited 
her mother’s strong character, her influence for evil 
was predominant over both her husband and her son 
(2 K 8%, 2 Ch 22%4), Under her influence the 
cult of the Zidonian prevailed in Judah to 
such a d that the temple of J” was ‘ broken 
up’ (2 Ch 24"),—the materials being alec 
used for the temple of Baal,—so that a thoroug 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah, who enjoyed 
already much authority as queen mother, and 

robably had a considerable following amon 


e people, procured the massacre of all her - 
children Joash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Israel for six yeara. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but the circumstances of 
her deposition are related minutely. According to 
2 K 11, the high priest Jehoiada, having won over 
‘the captains over hundreds, of the Carites and of 


the guard,’ gen that the portion of them who 
formed the temple guard on the Sabbath day 
should be in three equal divisions at the 
three main approaches to the temple, t.e. (a) the 
entry from the (Jos.; cf. 1 10°, 2 K 16"); 
(5) ‘the gate Sur’; (ce) ‘the gate behind the 
guard’ (Ewald’s idea [HJ iv. p. 135), that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house’ means the usual palace 
guard, seems inconsistent with Jehoiada’s words in 
v.°); while the other two companies should not go 
off guard as » bat ‘com the king round 
about’ wherever he went. Additional solemnity 
was nee to the p i by the use made of 
David’s dedicated armour. See JOASH. Roused 
Le Ga unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athaliah 
came into the temple alone, her guard having been 

revented from following her (Jos. Ant. IX. vii. 3). 

he truth flashed upon her at once; ‘she rent her 
clothes, and cried, Treason, treason!’ Any 


Brae deities be gee Aseyr. ee any «to be or become grent 
{Seo Kapos. ‘Nees. Vi. 156, 608 vil 48) 
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ATHENS 


syztpathy that might have been evoked was 
cowed by the overwhelming display of force. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘so they made way for her,’ and she 

out, and was struck down ‘by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house.’ The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account are 
characteristic. Under the second temple, uncir- 
cumcised foreigners were not permitted to approach 
holy things; he therefore substitutes for ‘the 
Carites and the guard’ the courses of priests and 
Levites whose weeks of service began and ended 
peepee yey en that Sabbath. They are posted 
(a) ‘the king’s house,’ (5) ‘the 
foundation’ (109 for wo), (c) ‘the 
captains—five in number, whose names are given— 
having been thus deprived of their men, are re- 


presen as ‘set over the host’ (v.'*), t.6. the 
whole population capable of bearing arms, and are 
obli to ‘go about in Judah, and gather the 


Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 
heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusal 
young king is publicly presented to 
congregation,’ not, as in Kings, secretly to the 
captains alone. he people, who take a very 
subordinate part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (cf. 2 Ch 64), the temple courta. Thus, 
while in Kings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden coup d'état carried out by the 
high priest and foreign mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken i ® popular rising in 
Athaliah’s favour; in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe- 
cuted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 
‘The sons of Athaliah,’ 2 Ch 24’, has been 
explained to mean (a) Ahaziah and his brethren 
before they were carried away, 2 Ch 21)" (Jos, 
Ané. IX. vili. 2); or (5) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Heb., in loc.); or (c) her illegitimate children. 
2. 1 Ch 8*, a Benjamite dwelling in Jerus. 8. 
Ezr 8’, father of Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ATHARIM (one rm), Nu 21!.—Either, a proper 
name of a place from which the route was named ; 
so RV ‘the way of Atharim,’ as LXX,—or, ‘the 
way of tracks,’ t.e. a caravan road (cf. 
Arab. ’Ithr, a trace). The rendering of AV, ‘ way 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr. ; one may then 
be a plur. of «nx in a sense slightly different from 
that given above, or=o79 ‘spies.’ The ‘ way of 
Atharim’ will then be that described in Nu 13%-%, 
See HORMAH. T. CHAPMAN. 


ATHENIANS (’A@nypatcc, Ac 17" ; “Avdpes "AOnvaios, 
he AV, RV ‘men of Athens ’).—Inhabitants of 
THENS. 


ATHENOBIUS (’A@n»éftos, 1 Mac 15*-*), a friend 
of Antiochus vil. Sidetes. When Antiochus had 
ee some successes against hon, he sent 

thenobius to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabeeus for the occupation of Joppa, 
Gazara, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside Judea. Simon was ordered to sur- 
render his conquests or to pay an indemnity of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to promise 
more than 100 talenta, and with this answer A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ATHENS (’A@f»a:).—St. Paul having sent Timo- 
theus away, ‘thought it good to be left at Athens 
esa gel (1 ae 3?). on hn 17 we cant ue he o 
and sal is solitary stay. ving aside 
the history of ‘,, I shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Panl, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Pirzus, and, 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruins of the great wall of Pericles. 

Pausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1. 4), and 
Philostratus,* relate that along this road were 
raised at intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 


argument lytheism, addressed upon the 
to the Stoics and ha bageooy On his 
left d, as he entered the Pirssus gate of the 


city, St. Paul skirted the Ceramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where we atill see, va har 
recent excavations, some of the old sculpt 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a revelation to 
us of the noble and, in its calm self-restraint, almost 
divine regret with which, in the fourth century B.C., 
Athenian workmen could depict death and the last 
farewells of mortals. 

Innumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 

ers were no doubt set up then as now round the 
entrances to the city. St. Paul would push his 
way pent these, and, leaving to his left the noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora. Here his 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artista, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Andronicus, telling out to him the hours 
of his solitary waiting. is still stands to-day, 
along with a few ruinous arcades, the sole remnant 
of an architectural splendour which ecli that 
of the Piazza del Duomo of Pisa, or of the Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression which 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might be 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
been sensible as he entered the Athenian ra; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The ra was dominated on its south side 
by the abrupt hill of Mars and the atill more 
a pea heighte of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the Piazza 
San Marco at Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘all the Athenians 
and strangers who spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
In the Stoa Poecilé he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics, with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second ‘ disputed 
daily.” And perhaps when he wearied of these 
meee and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronging round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, he may have canaed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south side of the axerope there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander; or he may, from the other 
end of the Agora, have aoe up y the temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, and have mounted the 
steps of the Propylewa of Mnesicles, whose columns 
atill remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of the Acropolis, 
he would wander through a forest of the most 
perfect statues, pacing round that most glorious 
shrine oa ee of a the ig oP a the 
virgin ess Athene, whose power and attri- 
butes were destined with the triumph of St. Paul’s 
new gospel, and, after an epoch briefer than that 
whick had already elapsed since its erection, te 

on seeming inheritance to the Blessed 
Virgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 


* Philostra Vit. Apolion. pala rhea os sul 
wherever Oia vie sal raive *Abhvaer, By Sr Fates 


sa retvey Rectael tapers es, This, o’ course, refers to 8t. Paul's own 
y. 


ATHENS 


St. Paul ‘disputed in the syn 6 with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons’ (Ac 17!"). It 
has been thought that the site of this synagogue 
may be fixed by a slab found in the ancient district 
of Koropus at the foot of Hymettus, bearing the 
legend ;: airy 4 wriAn rob xuplov, Sixasos eloededcorrat 
éy airy (Ps 118”).* But this is a monument only 
of the third or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other elabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writi of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent a e of monotheism, some graphic 
allusions A., whither, no doubt, he went, like 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and paomrny 
For A. was the university city of the Roman worl 
as it was also the focus from which the rays 
of learning radiated to Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful essay on the theme 
that every good man is free, Philo declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks (‘ENfrywr dévdepxécraros aidyoay), and 
says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.f d in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed— 

‘It was only yesterday that the actors were exhibiting 
, and were reci those famous lines of 
“ For precdous tee name all poor sal aaa 


Even if a man hath little thereof, 
Let him esteem himself to have great riches.” 
Then I beheld that all the spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and with loud cheers and sustained cries 
their ee of the sentiment no less than their ap 
very 


of a 
not only glorified Freedom in deed, but glorified its 
name.’ 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St. Paul the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; and we may well believe that St. 
shell heart also beat high as he entered so famous 
a city. 

Contem writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of over-religiousness and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul. One of these 
witnesses is himself a Jew, namely Josephus the 
historian, who declares (Contra Ap. ii. 12) the 
Athenians to be the most pious of the Greeks (rods 
ebo drovs té»v ‘E\Ajvywy), Testimony of like 
effect is rendered by Livy, xlv. 27: Athenas inde 
plenas quidem et ipsas uetustate famez, multa 
tamen uisenda habentes; arcem, portus, muros 
Pirmweum urbi iungentes. .. . Simulacra Deorum 
hominumque, omni genere et materis et artium 
insignia. Petronius Arbiter, Sat. c. 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find gods in A. than 
men: Utique nostra regio tam presentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominem inuenire.t 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
something new unnatural. For theirs wasa city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
memories led many who had leisure and liked 
discussion to resort thither. . Among Alciphron’s 
Letters (ii. 3) is one by Menander the posts relating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
oe A. ae settle in Alexandria. ; In this 
charming jeu desprit we get a picture of A. in ite 
decadence, which shows how delightful a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation. . 

* See Insor. Attic. at. Romana, 404 and 8545-8547, 

Of. Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 240; ‘ Athens the eye of 

¢ Philostr Vie, Apoilonté Tyana, iv. 10, ea of his het 
that he rip pelo 3h waceyy Bd Aske, ieuds gighires oar "Non eieos 
3e0. vwip iepee Bsri~ave. The experiences of Apollonius—a 
more spiritual teacher than most—in Athens were curiously 
similar to those of his contemporary St. Paul. 
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Lrrgraturs.—Conybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth's 
Athens and Attica; and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Ourtius, Wachamuth, Gregorovius, Stad¢ Athen im 
Mittelalter ; A. Mommeen, Athena ian. 
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)—A Jew who 

See 


ATHLAI (‘bnz, perhaps for rn 
i Es 9”), 


F.C 

D 

married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%, 
GENEALOGY. 


ATIPHA (‘Aregd), 1 Es 5*.—Seo HATIPHA. 


ATONEMENT.—By ite derivation this word de- 
scribes the setting ‘at one’ or reconciliation of two 
parties who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English Bible as the equivalent for various 
forms of the root 3 in OT, and for xcara\Acy7 in 
NT. The verb 3 (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse- 
cration of the high priest and the altar (Ex 29”, 
Lv 84, Ezk 43” ete.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
bea and his household, of the people, and of the 

bernacle (Lv 16" eto.), on the day called expressly 
‘the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to deacribe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and of 
individual Israelites, orectary A in connexion 
with the ‘ whole burnt-offering’ (Lv 1‘), but: more 
frequently in connexion with the various forms of 
‘sin’ and ‘trespass’ offerings (Lv 4” etc., Nu 5°), 
the prescribed acknowledgment of guilt or de- 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignorance. 

It is used, besides, to describe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32%), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nu enh — of aoe he 
summary ju ent on Zimri u ‘ e 
offences for Eich atonement is accepted in these 
cases go far beyond anything with which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed to deal, and so 
the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘moral offences as such’ expressed in Ps 65° 78™ 
79, of. Pr 168, Dn 9*. ; 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated ‘to pardon’ (2 Ch 30%, 
cf. Ezk 16%). 

The subst. (LXX ddrpor =‘ ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10“) is used of ‘blood money’ (Ex 21”, Nu 35%), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man gored by an ox, but 
not in a case of homicide; and of the half-shekel 

id at a census (Ex 30’). 

nye9 (LXX rd Dacripor) =the mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone- 
ment under the old covenant deserve es 
attention. First, this abate is ascribed directly 
to divine appointment. The sacrifices, therefore, 
while g witness to the existence of an 
obstacle in the way of man’s communion with God, 
were guarded against the gross misinterpretation 
which would represent them as human devices for 
overcoming ’s reluctance to forgive. Second, 
the power of atonement resided in the blood, as 
containing the life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
172), Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it 
liberated rather than destroyed by death, an 
brought by consecrated hands into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor. 
shipper, in spite of his defilement, might himsel: 
draw nigh to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fundamental, and 
finds expression in a variety of forms, ¢.g. Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word Atone- 
ment or ite equivalent Reconciliation (caradAa-y7, in 

practically confined to 2 Mac 5”) is found 
only in 2 Co 5, Ro 5'% 11%, cf. Col 1%. Here, as 
i ‘tara use of the word presupposes an el tA 


T 
ment between God and man. man’s side 
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estrangement is the direct consequence of his sin. 
On God’s side it is the direct consequence of His 
holiness and His love. Because He is holy and 
loviz.g, He cannot be indifferent to sin. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3", cf. Ro 14). 
Now in human wrath there mingles almost 
inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, pique, or 
resentment. The language of the NT is carefully 
chosen to guard against the supposition that any 
such shadow mars the purity of the divine indig- 
nation. Men are spoken of as God’s enemies 
(exOpol, Ro 5”, cf. 87), but God is never spoken of as 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accept the 
offered reconciliation; God is never brought before us 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconciled. On 
the contrary, the atonement originates with Him. 
See esp. 2'Co 5° ‘God was in hrist reconcili 
the world unto himself,’ Ro 8* ‘whom God se 

to be a propitiation.’ The atonement, there- 
fore, of which the gospel speaks, cannot, any more 
than the means of atonement provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device for overcoming any 
reluctance on God’s pare to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is, 

Sin is lawlessness (1 Jn 8). It is the refusal on 
man’s part, a now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God (Ro 8’). Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. act of sin reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. It not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to hi 
sin (lo 7**); it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 3%); it deepens 
his defilement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of God. And the wages of 
sin, which from another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro 6”). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over- 
come springs from the person of Christ. He Himself 
is our (Eph 2). He, the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal Father, is the Lamb ‘ foreknown before the 
foundation of the world’ (1 P 1”), and the restora- 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col 1”, 
cf. Eph 1) springs from His eternal er of 
Himself to do the Father's will (He 10°). This 
eternal sacrifice, which is thus seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifes in time, and became 
effectual for our redemption, when the Word was 
made flesh and revealed at once the relation in 
which mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a life on 
earth of ect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This obedience reached its final consummation 
when He shed His blood upon the cross, and His 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
UT, was set free by death for the work of our recon- 


ciliation. The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
specifically to His death (Ro 5), His cross (Eph 
2%), and His blood (Col 1”). 


he cost of the atonement is represented from 
two sides,—as it affected the Father, who thy ecb 
not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all’ (Ro 8*); and as it affected the Son, who 
‘suffered for us’ (1 P 27), and by ‘ whose stripes we 
are healed’ (1 P 2™, of. Is 53°). The cost to the 
Father we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no effort to define it. The ena 
of the Son in our flesh were human sufferings. e 
are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 
them. They were the direct result of His perfect 
acceptance of al) the consequences that the 


presence of sin in the world entails upon us. The 
culminate on the one side in an agonising an 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 


erings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices. This included, as we have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic use of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 


cross, 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 
ita ei Himself as an offering on our behalf. 

he laying down of His life is represented as 
His own deliberate voluntary act (Jn 10). He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53”, cf. Mt 
26"). He gave His life (yuy7) a ransom for many 
(Adrpoy deri ro\\Gv, Mt 20"). This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con- 
fession of our guilt, and the acceptance, with a full 


acknowledgment of ite justice, of the sentence of 
death which has been pronounced upon us for our 
sin. 


(2) He was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. His whole life was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to His Father’s will. His voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of His 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love. It is therefore 


his | the culminating point in His offering, and the final 


test of ite completeness. 

(3) The blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the lal 
seat of the atoning power, is represented as bei 
sprinkled on those who enter the new covenant 
(He 12%, 1 P 1%). It is brought into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when he takes into his hands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 26” etc., cf. Ex 24°) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
phos High Priest, has entered into the inmost 

eaven, and there without ing offers inter- 
cession (He 7”) on our behalf. blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man and 
the whole race of man to God. 

The effect of the atonement is therefore to re- 
move altogether the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
undo the work of the devil (1 Jn 3°), and to o 
anew the way by which si men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (He 10”). 
The blood of Christ, understood in the measure 
of its spiritual sani reveals the true law of man’s 
being, and brin ome to him the extent of his 
degradation. y its revelation of the love of God 
triumphant over sin, it wins men from their 
spiritual alienation, making them ready to return to 
their alle iance, and willing to give up their sin. It 
cleanses their consciences from the stain of sin, and 
sets them free from the curse of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect satisfaction has been 
offered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by which 
they may be enabled, in spite of the t ous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(1 P 14), and in the midst of an atmosphere of 
temptation, to live henceforward in obedience te 
(God's will, submitting in patience and in hope te 
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all the suffering that He may require from them, 
whether by way of nn Be or of service. It 
thus robs evun death itself of ite sting. 

It is trne that we can but dimly see why such a 
sacrifice as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it is enough for our present guidance to know that 
the ifice itself has been offered, and that there 
have been men in every age who, from their own 
experience, have borne witness that it is effectual. 
See also FORGIVENESS and PROPITIATION. 


LrrgRaTURE.—Am treatises on the Atonement it 
ature of 


J. O. F. MURRAY. 


principal passages 
this great annual fast of the Jews are Lv 16 and 
23%; but some additional particulars are to be 
found in oh = ANG a ; << Lv 25°. ae these 
passages, though probably belonging to different 
dates, are connected with the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
assembling of the People for divine worship (a 
‘holy convocation’ Lv 23*), was kept in the 
autumn, on the 10th day +t of the 7th month, or, 
according to our reckoning, from the evening of 
the 9th tall the evening of the 10th. The people 
were charged (Lv 23%-*, cf. 16% 5!), under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
ha Massie of work, and to ‘afflict their souls,’ 
the Laer denoting the strict abstinence from 
food and drink which marked a day of fasting 
and self-humiliation. The special offerings for the 
day (in addition to the regular burnt-, meal-, and 
drink- offering), are prescribed in Nu 297"; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year, as burnt-offerings, with 
their appropriate meal-offerings, viz. three-tenths 
of an ephah for each bullock, two-tenths for the 
ram, and one-tenth for each lamb, also of a he- 
goat for a sin-offering. These additional offerin 
are similar to those for the lst day of the month, 
and the 8th of the Feast of Booths (vv.!-© 35-3), 
The distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
priest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering; 
then, having bathed, he discarded his distinctive 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar- 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
goats for a sin-offeriag, and proceeded to choose 
by lot from the two goats one for J” and one for 
AZAZELY (Lv 16%"). This done, he offered the 


* Malled by the later Jews xm the day, 135 xD) (cf. Is 118 
LXX) ths great day, my ov the fast-day, Menachoth, xIi., 
end, wa mois the great fast; ch 4 mnevsia, Acts 279, Ep. Bar- 
nab. 7% 4, Jos, Ant, xvii. vi. 4; § eae». tpeipa, XIV. iv. 8 (on XIV. 
xvi. 4, cf. Schirer, H/P 1. i. 898 n.); 4 vm v., Philo, ii, 138, 
591; mmersias ieprh, li. 296. 

tA tly the 10th day of this month was at one time 

as New Year's Day ; see Ezk 40! and cf. Lv 269. 
, to make atonement for it, because, probably, by 


ore J” during the ceremonial which follows, it shares 
in the atonement made thereby for the SAnCUUAEY. and so 


bullock, which he had selected previously, for him- 
self and his family ; aa 


the Most Holy Place, where he threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat; 
after this he dip his in the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkled the blood once on the front 
ior east) roe of the asin Perieg and seven times sin 
the vacant space in front of the m seat (vv. 2-4), 
Having thus completed the atonement for himeeti 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court ; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J’, he —_ entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
in seat and before the mercy seat. The puri- 
fication of the Most Holy Place being thus accom- 
Sree the high priest went out into the Holy 

lace (called the ‘tent of meeting’ v.*"), and there 
performed a similar atoning ceremony. The de- 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16; 
but in Ex 30”, which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the sin-offering of 
atonement was to be placed on the golden altar of 
incense, which is nowhere mentioned in Lv 16. 
During this time no one except the high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high pri in came out into the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sanc- 
tuary placing on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-oflering * some of the blood both of the 
bullock and of the goat, and with his 
aarp the blood seven times on the altar 
(v.59), ‘The living goat was then brought near ; 
and the high priest, having placed both hands 
upon its head, confessed over it all the sins and 
offences of the Israelites ; after which the goat waa 
led away, by a man standing in readiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might bear the 
iniguities to a land ‘cut off,’ t.c. to one remote 
from human habitations, from which there was no 
chance of its bringing back again its burden of 
guilt (vv.%™). The high sie then returned to 
the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his awaal priestly garmente, came out and offered 
the two burnt-otferings (vv.* °) for himself and for 
the people (vv.™ *). Finally, the fat of the sin- 
offerings having been consumed in sweet smoke 
upon the altar,t the rest of their flesh (in accord- 
ance with the general rule, Lv 444 @ etc.) was 
carried outside the camp and ues oyee My fire ; 
those to whom this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being not permitted to return to the con- 
gregation till they had bathed, and washed their 
clothes (vv.**), 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with each other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjoined in ch. 16 to 
be ascribed? (2) is the chapter describing it homo- 
geneous in structure? 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-exilic times, nor is any 
mention made of this day in the earlier legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, H). On the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seem to connect 
it with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at least 
occupied a more prominent place in the life and 


* The altar of v.15 cannot be the altar of incense. The purifi- 
cation of the Holy Piace has been described in v.!@ For 
‘before J”’ (v.18), cf. Lv 15: J” dwells in the tabernacle (Ex 
258. 22), and the great altar stands in front of this. 

+ V.% seems to be ts natural position would be 


laced. I 
immediately after v.19 (cf. 45-10. 19. 38 eto,). 
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taought of the people than was the case pre- 
viously. The phrase ‘to afflict the soul’ (vp) ny, 
seo Lv 16% % 2377. 3. % Ny 297) occurs elsewhere 
only Is 58* > '° (exilic) and Ps 35% (influenced by 
Jer). Fasting as a religious observance was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zeo 7° 89), 
The elaborate ritual of the blood pre bly points 
to a comparatively late date (cf. Lv 4'-3', one of 
the later portions of P; and contrast 9°"); while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (167!) are to be found in post-exilic writin 

(Ezr 9, Neh 1" 9%, Dn 9*™). Moreover, the priestly 
prophet Ezekiel, in his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescri a ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character; he 
enjoins, viz. (4512-*), two solemn purifications of 
the sanct on the Ist day of the first month, 
and on the Ist of the seventh month (so LXX; see 
RVm), when a young bullock was to be slain for 
a sin-offering on behalf of all who might err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (730 oxo 
‘npm), and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the temple, on the corners of 
the ledge of the altar, and on the gateposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his leyislation for 
the future, attaches himself largely to existing 
usage; if, therefore, the law of Lv 16 had been in 
his day a time-honoured institution, would he 
have either disregarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its significant rites? Does it not seem 
more probable that the law of Lv 16 is a develop- 
ment of the simpler ceremonial prescribed by 
Ezekiel? Indeed, there are reasons for supposing 
that its introduction was decidedly later than 
Ezekiel’stime. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.C. 444, including, for instance (8* }*!8), notices 
of what pea gr on the lst and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordance with 
Lv 23, of the Feast of Booths from the 15th to 
the 23rd days; that being so, it is remarkable, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(9!%-) that the 24th day was observed as a day of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Reuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 24th would 
have been superfluous, if the fast of the 10th had 
just preceded, argued (Hist. sainte et la loi, i. 260) 
that Lv 16 did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Ezra; but, as Kuenen (Hex. § 15. 32; cf. 
Dillm. NDJ p. 673; Stade, Gesch. ii. 182) points 
out, this argument is hardly decisive; the fast of 
.the 24th is manifestly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national shortcomings, prepara- 
tory to the conclusion of the covenant (97); it 
has thus little or nothing in common with the 
annually-recurring Day of Atonement, and it might 
have been appointed whether Lv 16 was contained 
in Ezra’s law-book or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is ‘very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro- 
duced for the first time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import- 
ant to recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, as it is 
often represented as being (e.g. by Delitzsch, in 
his study on the subject, ZA WL, 1880, p. 173 ff.), 
solely an argumentum e silentio: that, as Kuenen 
observes (TA. Tijdschr. 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 
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argument out of many; the Day of Atonement iz 

art of a system, the ceremonial system of the 

riest’s Code; when, therefore, the question of ita 
antiquity is raised, it cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a larger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a whole, and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Lv 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is conuected 
with the narrative of the death of Aaron’s suns for 
offering strange fire (ch. 10; cf. 16+ ™ ‘that he die 
not,’ and 3333; and contrast ‘fire from the altar,’ 
v.43, with ‘strange fire,’ 107); but it treate of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly indicating the 
transition from one to the other. It opens with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter- 
ing the Most Holy Place, and prescribes the pre- 
liminary rites to be pore whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoning ceremony to be per- 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere- 
mony. This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillmann explains 
the change of subject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the description of a ceremony of 
puriloation, to be performed in consequence of the 

efilement brought upon the tabernacle by the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu. He supposes that directions 
were piven for the repetition of the rite after any 
subsequent desecration ; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the chapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. This ex- 
ape ker og however, requires us to supply a good 
eal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text. 
different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzinger. In an interesting and suggestive 
study on Lv 16 (ZATW, 1889, p. 65 ff.), Benzinger 
ints out that the literary form of the chapter is 
imperfect. Thus v.° and v."* are really doublets, 
suggesting that vv." are derived from another 
source ; here is & break between v.™ and 
v.™; vv.%*4 are not really a summary of the fore- 
going verses, for they introduce some new points 
(fasting and the date), and, while mentioning the 
white garments of the high priest, say nothing about 
the more important ceremonies connected with the 
sprinkling of the blood, and the goat for Azazel ; 
finally, v.*> suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite command given to Moses. <Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
(Hebr. Arch. ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chapter, and con- 
siders that the older sections are vv.!-* &!Js 
(omitting ‘which is for himself’) 4% 5 (regula- 
tions defining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when occasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Holies), and vv. (a law prescribing a relatively 
simple rite of atonement—substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 97*—to be re- 
peated annually on behalf of the people and sanc- 
tuary, and specifying the manner in which the 
day was to be observed publicly) In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Lv 23-°*, where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab- 
stention from work, but no allusion is made tc 
the special ceremonies prescribed in the centrai 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘offering by fire’ of 237, 


* With vv.2 13 (‘that he die not’), comp. Ex 28% (the con- 
ditions under which Aaron may enter the Holy Place); alsa 
Ex 3020. 22, Nu 419, 
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and the ‘sin-offering of atonement’ of Nu 29" 
would both be explained by the sacrifices alluded 
to in Lv 16%" (or Nu 15%) and described more 
fully in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter (vv.® 7°10 1¢-28)® is, 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv.™ ®, which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 

the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this chapter was of 
i robable; but it 
iterary aga 
he 


when the supposed earlier law was formulated, 
there were restrictions on the occasion as well as 
on the manner of the high priest’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of vv.¥** appear to 
presuppose some preceding regulations, defining 
more particularly the character of the atonin 
ceremonies there alluded to.t It is true, og 
is parallel to 16%, in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be o 
served by the people; but it also presup in 
v.% some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define.t Hence it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to v.*** would leave them less 
systematic and complete than is probable. The 
more elaborate ritual! prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 97-* 8, and even with 4¢ 7-17-15, is 
not necessarily due to its being a later develop- 
ment: it may be aue to the special solemnity of 
the occasion, a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinct subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy Place, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
imperfectly connecte together. We may conjec- 
ture that the association of these two subjects is 
due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry into the Most Holy Place came 
gradually i, limited to the single annual Day 
of Atonement: it is also Tey pores (esp. in 
view of Ezk 45**™) that the ritual of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Lv 
16; but it may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the cols agponena and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literary analysis. ; 
The Mishnic treatise Yémd (1.6. the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple.§ Minute directions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days preceding he 
dwelt in a ial chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is oe, stated that he entered four 
times into the Most Holy Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Lv 16'*%*, and i 
after the evening sacrifice, to bring out the censer, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
said that a stone three fingers high stood in the 


© Ex 


v.17 and v.%* (from and make), which Benzinger 
Greate as 


ter harmonistic glosses. 

¢ The circumstantial enumeration of v.38 must surely pre- 
suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-offerin 
of the community (Nu 15%2%), or even Lv 98-15; moreover, 
exactly rises the 

¢ The ‘ offering made by 2337 will not be the 
atoning sacrifice intended ; for that offering is common to most 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in ch. v.8. 18b. 2%. 38), Nu 


summa ncipal ghee contents of vv.}428, 
fire’ o 


§ Of. Ep. Barnab. c. 


abbar Gebhardt and Harnack’s notes), 
where some of the same 


tails are alluded to, 


Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 2). Im- 
mediately before slaying the sin-offering for him. 
self, the high priest, laying his hands upun it, 
made the following confession: ‘I beseech Thee, 
O Lorp, I have done iniquitously, I have trans- 
eased, I have sinned before Thee, I, and m 
ouse, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. 
beseech Thee, O Lord, forgive (3), now, the 
iniquities, and the transgressions, and the sins, 
wherein I have done iniquitously, and trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee, I, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people’ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the sin-offerings was sprinkled 
by the high priest, once upwards and seven times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after- 
wards upon the veil in the Holy Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, and poured out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offering (vi. 1,2). With regard to the two goats, we 
are told that they were to resemble one another as 
closely as possible (vi. 1; cf. Barnab. 76 duolovs). The 
lota were made of boxwood, and afterwards of 
gold ; the high priest drew out one lot in each 
d, and then tied a ‘tongue’ of scarlet cloth * 
upon the neck of the goat destined for Azazel. 
e words of the high priest’s confession were, 
‘We beseech thee, RD, Thy people, the 
house of Israel, have done iniquiteusly, trans- 
essed, and sinned before Thee. We _ beseech 
hee, O LORD, forgive, now, the rai teehee the 
transgressions, and the sins, wherein hy people, 
the house of Israel, have done iniquitous Me trans- 
greased, and sinned before Thee’ (vi. 2). The goat 
was led away, accompanied by some of the nobles 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which w 
i ree as the edge of the wilderness was sig- 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
Finally, the goat was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the cliff, and dashed 
to pieces among the rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been identified by Schick on Aearp 214 ff.) with 
& crag near the village of Bét-hudédfn, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder- 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see AZAZEL). 
The Day of Atonement represents the culminat- 
ing institution of the Levitical system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purificatory 
ordinances contained in Lv 1-15, but the cere- 
monial itself is of a peculiarly comprehensive and 
representative character. It was a yearly atone- 
ment for the nation as a whole (including the 
priests) ; and not only for the nation, but also for 
the sanctuary, in its various parte, in so far as 
this had been defiled during.the past year by the 
sins of the people, in whose midst it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup- 
posed to be those committed ‘with a high hand : 
(Nu 15°), ¢.¢. defiantly and wilfully; but sins of 
ignorance and frailty (dyvojuara, He 9"), such as 
human nature, even when atriving after God, is 
ever liable to.t 


*nemm be pwd: Barnab, 78 +3 Ipsee £3 xbansver. 
¢ The Jews, as oh ions ad fn.}, pp. 1010-1012, shows from 
the Mishna (Shebu' oth 16), Maimonides (Comment. on Yomd 43), 
and Abarbanel (771N5 ©71'5, Venice, 1584, fol. 251, col. 8, I. 14 ff.), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Lv 1616.21.30, held that 
the sacrifices of this day made atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done roan serton d or deliberately ; but this is an 
ration which is in conflict with the general theory of the 
Je sacrifices. The sin-offering made atonement only for 
sins committed ‘in error,’ f.6. accidentally and involun ly 
oe 42. 13.22.27, Nu 159¢-29), not for those committed ‘with a 
nd’ (Nu 1580), #6. defiantly and deliberately ; and it is in- 
credible, in spite of the terms of Lv 1616 2, that the sacrifices 


be | of this day can have so far deviated in principle from the oo 


theory of the priestly | tion as to have 
atone, ¢.g., for the sin of an im tent murderer. cere- 
monial of the Day of Atonement was designed in fact to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at the central 
sanct ; but the individual Israelites, by their 
abstention from labour and fasting, not only ex- 
bats at the same time their humiliation for sin, 

ut also signified their co-operation in the offices 
of the day; provision was thus made for the 
ceremonial being more than a mere opus ‘um. 
As it was the highest atoning ceremony of the 
year, the blood was not merely applied, as in 
other cases (Lv 4), to the altar of burnt-offering, 
or even to the altar of incense; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, as close as possible to the place 
immediately associated with the presence of J” 
(Ex 254, Nu 7%). Once a year the sins of the 
ple were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v.™ ‘to cleanse 
you : from all your sins shall ye be clean before J”’). 
he slain goat made atonement for the people's 
sins, and restored their and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, and which was afterwards sent away to 
Azazel in the wilderness, symbolised visibly their 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Pa 10372 
Mic 7): ‘a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet a living being survived to away all sin 
and uncleanness’: the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office: he per- 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 

le; and, me peseented by him, the entire people 
access on that day to the presence of J”. As 
the representative of a sin ple, he natur- 


ally discarded his gorgeous high-priestly dress,* 
ef assumed an attire, which, being slash and 
destitute of ornament, was such as e a 


suppliant suing for forgiveness; while, being 
white, it symbolised the purity and innocence 
required in those who ap in the immediate 
presence of the eee (cf. the angels in Ezk 9% 

11 102 ¢7, Dn 10° 12%7). Nor can he, even then, 
one the atonement for the people, until he 
has first offered atonement for his own sins; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holies, the incense 
burnt by him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself and the 
holiness of J", and at the same time possessing a 
propitiatory efficacy (Nu 16). 

Jos. (Ant. II. x. 3) gives a short account of 
the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement; and 
Philo, in his treatise wepl ris éBdou7js, § 23 (11. 296, 
Mangey), draws out the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply. Allusions to the holy 
Uny. are also found in Sir 505, Ac 27°, He 97: %, 

he later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. Philo, 
for instance (/.c.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgences: the more effective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 
an {deal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the nation, 
as such; its benefits extending to individuals, only in so far 
as they had sinned involuntarily, or were trul nitent. Comp. 
Oehler, § 140 (Eng. tr. fi. 43 ff.); Riehm, AT. Fheot. § 87.2; v. 
Orelli, in He , xvi. 414; R. W. Dale, The Atonement, pp. 85, 
466-470; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Reading, 1896, 
p. 144 ff. (where the ancient significance of this annual rite is 


well S tae out). 

* His dress became, in fact, almost that of the ordinary 
priesta, except that he had still a ‘turban’ (n53x2)—though 
only one of white linen, not his usual decorated one (Ex 2856!.)— 
instead of a ‘cap’ (73'23D, Ex 28%), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 
(033%), instead of a coloured one (Ex 284), 


indulgence would be naturally the stronger; ab- 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, who could 
sustain life «al da rovrwy xal dvev rovrwy. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, d\Ad dia Thy Dewy rie TOO ovyyrwpyy wpe 
xoddoews dpltovros (cf. Vit. Mos. ii. 4, 1. 138; : 
Cat. 39, 11. 591). The Mishna also is careful 
teach that the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment are ineffectual unless accompanied by re- 
pentance. ‘Death and the Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is dy agar (mawn-7). 
Repentance makes atonement for slight trans- 
gressions, both of omission and of commission ; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends tcp 
ment till the Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. If a man says, ‘I will sin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practising repentance ; 
and if he says, “‘ I will sin, and the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring him no atonement’ ( Yémd, viii. 
8-9). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
trasta (9°) the work of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement with the superior atone 
efficacy of the work of Christ. The Jewish hig 

riest entered once yearly® into the Boy of 

olies, with the blood of appointed victims: Christ 
entered once for all into the true sanct , the 
actual presence of God, through His own blood ; 
He obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de- 
liverance (9"!-'3), His blood is far more efficacious 
for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(9U-14 8-8) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God was limited to the high priest, and to 
him, moreover, under many restrictions of time and 
mode, Christ has opened a new and living way, 
by which those whose hearts are propery ba ed 
from an evil conscience may at all times have 
access to the Father (9*%!° 10'%22), 

LrrzgraTurEg.—(a) The treatise of the Mishna, Fémd, with 
Lat. tr. and notes in Surenhusius’ ed. of the Mishna, 1699, Ii. 
p. 206 ff. ; also ed. by Sheringham, 1648, ed. 2 (with an elabor- 
ate comparison [p. 105 ff.) of the work of the a priest with 
that of Christ, 006; and 
pointed, and short notes, and glossary) by H. 


i. (1886), pp. 840-389; see further 
0, Lex. Rabb. 1675,2 1757 

tfoot, The T Services, c. 
‘Functio Pontif. M. 


ebr. Arch. ii. 188-194; Delitzach, 


mann on Lv 16; dor 213, and 


ZEWL, 1880, pp. 178-183 ; Kuenen, Th. 7. 1883, 
Hez. § 15. 82; Sri EL hat Stade, G 
260; Benzinger, S| » Pp. 65-88. 

: S. R. Driver and H. A. WHITE. 


ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.—See ATAROTH. 


ATROTH-SHOPHAN (js\e ney. LXX has Zwgdp 
and yhy Zwodp, as well as Zwod» (Swete’s notes)).— 
A town of Gad (Nu 32%). The identification ‘s 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben seem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 


* awek rev inavres (97). Exactly the same expression is used 
by Ebile ev: Gat. b.c.; cf. De Mon. ii. 2, 1. 223; and deaf sae’ 
iveavrey, Jos. BJ Vv. v. 7 end, 3 Mac 111). The meaning is, of 
course, on one day in the year, not on one occasion: Lv 1613-15 
implies more than one entrance on the day; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four times, viz. with the incense 
(Yomd, v. 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 8), with the 

lood of the goat (v. 4), and at the close of the day, after the 
ordinary evening urnt-offering, to fetch out the censer and 
incense-dish, which he had left there (vil. 4), 
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v.™) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
uben’s territory. If Atroth-shophan lny near 
Ataroth, it may be, as Tristram geste (Land o 
Moab, p. 276), that the cone-shaped Jebel ‘Atta 
represents the former and Kharbet ‘Attards the 
latter. If it lay near Jazer and Jogbehah (which 
see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N.—poesibly at Saffit beside the latter. 
A. HENDERSON. 
ATTAI (‘ey).—1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2° %), 
2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12"), 8 One of Rehoboam’s sons (2 Ch 11”). 


ATTAIN has now lost ita literal meaning 
reach a place 


‘to 


eimply. an 
adv. (45y) is used. In 1 Ti 4° AV gives a wrong 
direction to the thought: ‘good doctrine, where- 
unto thou hast attained’ (Gr. rapaxodov6éw, RV cor- 
rectly, ‘which thou hast followed,’ adding untsi 
now to complete the sense). J. Hastines. 


ATTALIA Sailer was a city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus 11. Philadelphus 
(B.C. 159-138), as the harbour (Ac 14”) through 
which the 8S. parte of the great Pergamenian 
kingdom might communicate with the S. sea, 
with Syria, and with Egypt; and throughout 
subsequent history it has retained ite name and ite 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours like 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adalia. In the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical system A. was originally 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of Pamphylia 
Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a metropolis ; 
there can be no doubt that this elevation in rank 
was due to the fact that Perga had completely 
decayed, and was a mere name, giving a title tothe 
metropolitan bishop. The small harbour of A. is 
still used by boats, though steamships anchor out- 
side, and it was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Commena, ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it has now otis ya aks into 60 — grees a 
irrigation and other purposes that it har 6- 
serves to be called a fiver: The culte wiaritloned 
at A. seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetes. 
LirgrarurE.—The best account of A. is in Lanckoronski, 
Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, i. pp. 6-82 and 153-163 ; see 
also Dace Easemante- Spratt ‘and Forbes, Lycia. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
ATTALUS (“Arrados, 1 Mac 15*”).—Attalus 11. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamum 159-138 B.c. 
He promoted the imposture of Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Justin, xxxv. 1), and sent a body of troops to Syria 
to support the pretender. hen the em 
sent by Simon Maccabwxus came to Rome (B.c. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of Pergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Parthia, and to several 
small autenomous States, instructing them to 
the independence of the Jewish territory. 
Josephus (Ant. XIV. viii. 5) records a decree of the 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus 11. But the terms and cir. 
cumstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to in 1 Mac 15'**, that 
many modern scholars consider that the Senatus- 
consultum preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected with the embassy of Simon. Cf. esp 
Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 266 ff. H. A. WHITE. 


ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 4” ‘Till I come give a. (RV ‘heed 
to reading.’ Cf. Barrow, Works, vol. iii. sec. 22, 
‘What is learning but diliyent attendance to in- 
struction of masters?’ Thesame Gr. verb (spocéxw) 
is used He 74% ‘no man gave a. at the altar’; 
but it is generally tr ‘ give heed to,’ as Ac 8* *4; 
in 1 Ti 3° it is used in a bad sense ‘given to much 
wine.’ In 1 Mac 15* attendance= retinue. 

° as. 

ATTENT and ‘attentive’ were both in use, and 
both are found in AV without difference of mean- 
iny, the former in 2 Ch 6® ‘ let thine ears be attent 
unto the prayer,’ and 7*. J. HASTINGS. 


ATTHARATES (A ‘ArOapérns, B’Arrapart), 1 Ea 
9®.—A corruption of the title ‘the Tirshatha,’ cf. 
Neh 8°, and see Attharias. 


ATTHARIAS (‘Ar6aplas, AV Atharias).—A cor- 
ruption of xpgre ‘the Tirshatha,’ which ap 
as & proper name in 1 Es 5%, ef. 2 "Adepoad 
A (‘A@epoad, B). The mention of ‘ Nehemias an 
Atharias’ in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the Tirshatha is referred to. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
ATTIRE.—See DREss. 


ATTUS (A ‘Arrots, B om., Tisch.* Aarrots, AV 
Lettus), 1 Es 8* called son of Sechenias.—He wae 
dson of Shechaniah (1 Ch 3”). The same as 
Fiattush, Ezr 8*, where ‘of the sons of Shecaniah’ 
has been wronyly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is due to confusion of A 
and A. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUDIENCE.—Now ‘the people gathered tohear,’ 
ee always in AV after Lat. audientia, the act 
of hearing or attention to what is spoken. In OT 
the word is simply ‘ears’ (o°3}4), as Gn 23) ‘in the 
a. of the children of Heth.’ In NT ‘give a.’ occurs 
Ac 13% 1512 22%, where the Gr. is simply dxodw, 
hear ; so Lk 20 ‘in the a. of all the people’; but 
Lk 7! ‘when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,’ the Gr. is els ras axods, ‘in the 
ears.’ J. HasTInas, 


AUGIA (Adyia), 1 Es 5*.—A daughter of Zorzelleus 
or Barzillai. Her descendants by Jaddus were 
among the prieste who could not trave their gene- 
alogy after the return under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the mer Her name is nut 

iven in the lists of and Neh, and is omitted 


ere Wy. the Vulg. ; D sehaer it has arisen out of 
‘the Gileadite,’ which fullows Barzillai in thuse 
lista. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUGURY.—Lyv 19", Dt 18% 2K 216 2 Ch 33¢, 
all RV, for AV ‘times.’ See DIVINATION. 


AUGUSTUS (Atyouoros, Lk 2}; ZeBacrés, Ac 257%), 
—i, The first man emperor. His oriyinal 
name was that of his father, Caius Octavius; 
as the heir of Csesar, who was his grand- 
uncle, he received the names Julius Cwsar; in 
his subsequent career he was designated Caius 
Julius Czesar UOctavianus. The title tus was 
given him by the Senate after he attained 
to supreme power. Augustus was born B.C. 63. 


- troo 
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After spending a etudious youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at the death of Cesar (B.c. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 
sition. ehesiaan against Antony ostensibly in 
efence of the republic, he came to terms with the 
usurper. At first he had the chief place in a 
triumvirate. But one after another his rivals were 
removed out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actium (B.C. 31) left him undisputed master of 
the Roman world. In B.c. 29 he returned to Rome, 
and thenceforth ruled autocratically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and preservin 
order throughout his wide dominions, till he di 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, leaving Tiberius, whom he had already 
associated with himself in the government, as his 
successor (A.D. 14). As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, previously a 
SUPE ts of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
side, and was confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, who added to his territory on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to Syria (B.c. 20, 
Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3}. In honour of the emperor, 
Herod erected a marble temple at Panias, built the 
capital, Caesarea (B.C. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
callin it Sebaste. After Herod’s death Augustus 
catried out his wishes in the division of his king- 
dom among his sons (Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judsea and Samaria to the 
province of Syria, exiling their ruler Archelaus 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or less complete census to be taken on four 
o2casions, viz. in B.C. 26 and 6, A.D. 4 and 14 (Lk 2?), 

2. The title of subsequent Roman emperors. 
The Fr eee fat mentioned in Ac 25%-™ 
(AV) is Nero. In RV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

LitxraTurs.—Dlon Cassius ; Suetonius; Tacitus; Josephus ; 
Merivale, Hi of the Komans under the Empire ; Duruy, Hie- 
tory of, Rome ( 

Seine Zeit; 


ited by Mahaffy); Gardthausen, Augustus und 
. Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kateersets ; 
Hertaberg, Geschichte des romischen Kaisorreiches 


W. F. ADENEY. 


AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27! ons LeBacrh, 
RV ‘the Augustan Band’).—A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10! oweipa ‘Irad:x}). In 
each case RVm has ‘cohort’ for ‘ band.’ 

The two designations have been fully discussed 
by E. Egli (to whom I am chiefly indebted in the fol- 
lowing article) in ZWT7hA, xxvii. (1884) p. 10ff. In 
both cases it may be said that there is no reference 
to Roman legionaries. Judea from 6 A.D. to shortly 
before 70 A.D. was in the position of the ‘inermes 
provincie,’ and was garrisoned only by auxiliary 

The bulk of these auxiliaries were pro- 
vincials ; thus, in the case of Csesarea, Josephus 
tells us (BJ WW. xiii. 7; cf. Ant. XIX. ix. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 

yrians. 

The Augustan and Italian bands (cohorts), there- 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘cohortes civium 
Romanorun,’ ‘ cohortes Italicorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of volunteers recruited in Italy, 
t.¢. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the Preetorian Guard. 

The Augustan band (which may or ney not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Augustan’ asa title of honour. We read on an 
inscription: ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appel- 
lata’ (Orelli’s C » No. 3412). Egli, following 
Schiirer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honour was sometimes borne by auzxtiary 
as well as by legionary troops. We have, how- 


AVENGE 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Ceesarean cohort was called ‘ augusta.’ 

As regards strength, a cohort sometimes num- 
bered 100u, sometimes 500 men. As regards com- 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘militaria equitata.’ See BAND, CAPTAIN. 
W. E. BARNES. 

AUL is the spelling in mod. edd. of AV. The 
spelling of 1611 was ‘aule.’ Wyclif (1382) has 
‘alle,’ Ex 216 ‘he shal thril his ear with an alle’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the n of ‘an’ to ‘awl,’ the forms nal, nall, nalle, 
and nawl being found. Cf. Topsell (1607), ‘The 
worm ... must be pulled out by some naul or 
needle’). Geneva Bible has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.’ See AWL. 

J. HASTINGS. 

AUTEAS (Aéralas, Hodiah RVm, Hodijah AVm). 
—A Levite who taught the law under ftzra (1 Es 
9“). Called Hodiah, Neh 8’. 


AUTHORIZED YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


e g 
AYARAN (Avapdy, Vulg. Abaron, Syr. Qs 
ar panloe 1 Mac 25, but in 6° Lavapdy A, Adpar x V, 
ulg. Saura, eve as before), surname of Eleazar, the 
brother of Judas Maccabeeus. The name probably 
signifies ‘ pale’ (770, from ‘wn, to be white, or pale). 
AYEN (nx).—A pl wie ia tls fo 
y).—A place-name occurring in this form 
in Ezk 300" The EXx gives ‘H\lov wah. the usual 
Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
‘idolatry’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex.), by a punning change 
of vocalisation quite permissible in Heb. The sli iit 
was the more contemptuous, as On was sacerdotally 
the most important city in Egypt. With regard 
to the context it should be remembered that On, 
lying on the main road between the heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle- 
field on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
ae See BETH-SHEMESH and ON, 
he Plain (nypa dikah) of Aven (Am 1°, RV ‘the 
valley of Aven’) is probably the Plain of Cele- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
AYENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
intrans. verb. 41. Asa trans. verb the object may 
be (1) a person, and then the meaning is ‘ to vindi- 
cate’ by panes the offender. Thus (a) actively, 
Lk 18?‘ A. me of mine adversary,’ Nu 31° ‘a. the 
LORD of Midian’ (RV ‘execute the LoRD’s ven- 
geance on M.’); (5) pass., 1 8S 14% ‘that I may be 
at on mine enemies’; (c) reflex., 2 § 18 ‘the 
LorD hath a‘¢ him of his enemies,’ The prep. that 
overns the oftender is indifferently on or of. (2) 
he object may be a thing, and the meaning ‘ to 
take satisfaction for,’ as Dt 32° ‘he will a. the 
blood of his servants.’*® 2. As an intrans. vb. 
it is rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19! 
‘Thou shalt not a. nor bear any grudge against 


* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls is made the 
subject of the verb, Gn 4% ‘If Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ This is the sense 
in which the passage is taken by the Douay Bible, which 
translates, ‘Sevenfould vengeance shall be taken of Cain,’ and 
adds the comment, ‘by prolongation of his miserable life 
til his seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.’ AV follows the Geneva, which has the marg. note, ‘He 
mocked at God's sufferance in Kain, jes as though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence to 
murther others.’ But the Heb. means, af Cain shall take 
vengeance for any wrong done him, Lamech (perhaps with the 
use of the new weapons) much more.’ So Del.: ‘ Denn sieben- 
fach wird Kain geracht,’ Dillm., ete. Cf. G. W. Wade, The Book 
of Genesis (1898), p. 214, ‘ The age Lamech celebrates the 
invention of weapons, and implies t the possession of then) 
confers the power of exacting greater vengeance than tb 
demanded by God against anyone who might slay Kain.’ 


AVITH 


the children of thy people.’ In mod. usage 
‘a.’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while ‘revenge’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. This distinction does not obtain in 
AV, but RV has endeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15% ‘a. me of my persecutors’ (for AV 
¢ revenge me’), Nah 1? ‘ The LorD is a Pp God 
and a (AV rorengeul and 2 Co 10* ‘ being in 
readiness to a. all disobedience’ (AV ‘ revenge’). 
Cf. also ‘avenger’ for ‘revenger’ in Nu 35% 4% 
m7 28 144, 13‘, and ‘avenging’ (subst.) for 
‘revenge,’ 2 Co 74. Again, Lv 19% ‘thou shalt 
not a.’ (RV ‘ take vengeance’); in Ro 12° ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, because the 
ref. is to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
gr eg ae is found 2 8 22%", and 
avengements Ps 18*™ for ‘ven ce.’ Cf. Edward 
Irving, Babylon, ii. 319, ‘The Lord, in all His 
avengemente, hath... an eye... to the reforma- 
tion of the wicked.’ J. HASTINGS, 


AYITH (my), Gn 36%.—A Moabite city. The 
site tp ualenore: a 


AYOID.—This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(counting Wis 16+ one), yet it does not twice 
translate the same word. 18 18" there is an 
instance of the intrans. use, ‘David a“ out of his 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch, ‘they made 
proclamation ... that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Rome before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is moet frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Coverdale’s tr. of Mt 16” is ‘ Auoyde fro me, 
Sathan.’ Cf. Shaks. Comedy of Errors, tv. iii. 48— 


* Batan, avoid ! anh tae eal far 


- KL ASTINGS. 
AYOUCH.—Dt 26"-* only, ‘Thou hast a“ the 
Lorp this day to be thy God .. . and the Lorp 
bath a“ thee this aay. be be his peculiar people.’ 
Advocare became in French first avouer, whence 
Eng. ‘avow,’ and then avochier, whence ‘ avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, ‘to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ ete. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to be disti hed from the use 
of ‘avow’ with a person as obj. ‘to acknowledge, 

d to be one’s own.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AYYIM, AYYITES (own, of Edatx).—The 
clap | Avyim, Avites is incorrect. 1. A people 
which lived in villages near Gaza, and was super- 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 2%). In 
the Sept. their name is confounded with that of 
the Hivvites, and some scholars have 

them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giant peoples of Pal., 
is rendered ba ble two considerations: (1) 
they are spoken of in 2 precisely as are the 
other giant peoples, ppt that they are not ex- 
preesly said to be rephaim; (2) the name is 
uniformly used in the plural (‘the Avvim,’ that 
see the Avvites, not the Avvite), a usage by which 


AYYA, 
i 


e Philistines as a whole, and the several giant | sh 


ples, are distinguished from the Can. peoples. 

t they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, may be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjamin was called ‘the Avvim’ (Jos 18%). The 
statement that the Caphtorim destroyed them does 
not necessarily oy a that they were then exter- 
minated ; and we them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to conquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekronite, 
etc. (Jos 13°). Presumably, these Avvim are to be 
i th the Anakim who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos 11”), and were the 
ancestors of the giants of David’s time. See 
GIANT, HAIM. 
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2. People from Avva (cf. Ivvah, 2 K 18* 19, Is 
37%), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
after the capture of Samaria, and who set up idol- 
atrous worship there (2 K 17%), 

W. J. BRECHER. 

AYYIM (o-w), Jos 18%.—A town of Benjamin. 
unknown. See preceding art. 


AWAIT.—Only Ac 9 ‘their laying await (Gr. 
dosage aérav, RV ‘their plot’) was known of 
ul.’ Await is often read as if it were an adv.; 
it is, however, a subset. Tindale has simply ‘ There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Dic. 
st ), says, alent seems to signify what we now 
waylaying or lying in wast, to execute some 
mischief.’ J. HasTINGs. 


AWAY WITH.—1. Is 1°* ‘the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with.’ Although with the 
force of a verb, it is y an adv. with the verb 
elided, get away with, i.e. get on with, tolerate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, p. 165 (Arber ed.), ‘He could 
not away with the fashions of his country folk’; 
Sanderson, Serm. (1621), ‘ He being the Father 
rath.’ The 


elliptical expressions, as 19% Away, get thee 
down’ (RV ‘Go, get thee down’), Ac ‘Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ are easily ex- 
plained and still in use. 3. ‘Make him away’ 
1 Mac 168®=‘make away with him’ (RV 
him’; cf. Wis 12° AV ‘to destroy 
at once,’ RV ‘to make away with them at 
once’). J. HASTINGS. 


AWE.—Besides He 12" RV (for AV ‘reverence,’ 
‘stand in awe.’ AV 
179), 33° (ma), and 119% (199). RV re- 
tains these, changing ‘fear’ into ‘stand in 
awe’ in Ps 22* (x7:), Is 20% (yy); and ‘ was afraid’ 
into ‘stood in awe of’ in 1 S 18% (3), Mal 2 
(nog). Ruskin (Mod. Painters, II. m1. i. 14, § 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadfulnees 
from a position of safety, as a stormy sea from 
the shore; while fear is the contemplation of 
dreadfulness when one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis- 
tinction of this kind that RV made those changes ; 
but in old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C. 1. ii. 95— 
*I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. ° 
J. HASTINGS. 
AWL A a raga instrument mentioned in Ex 
21° and Dt 15” in connexion with the boring of the 
ear of aslave. In Syria the awl is used onl by 
oemakers and other workers in leather. It is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 
W. CARSLAW. 
= AXE (in most modern editions of AV spelt 
az, although the edition of 1611 had aze through. 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always be discovered, 14. 7}? 
(probably ‘pick-axe’) Dt 19° 20% 1 K 67, Is 16: : 
2. 239 (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 26%. 3 Sw: (RV 
‘hatchet’) Ps 746. 4. mnw~ 2S 128%. The same 
word should be read in the parallel passage 
1 Ch 20” for 8 m5, which means ‘saw’ (cf. 3* 
and 2S 12), 6, ayvp Is 443 (AV ‘ tongs’), Jer 10°. 
7. ona Jg 9*, 18 18 * 2, Ps 745, Jer 462, 
In axe occurs twice (Mt 3, Lk 3°) as tr. of 
dtiyy, See also the following article. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
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AXE.—Two t of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. One was developed from the 
oe axe, and is longer from back to edye than it 

across. 


BRONZE AXE. 
(From Tell el Hesy.) * 


The other type was purely metallic, and was 


developed from a sharp edge of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in early Egyp. forma. 


CT ey 


COPPER AXE (BATTLE AXE f) 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


Probably the first type was used as a tool, the 
second an a weapon. 

In Egypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe ap to have passed through the handle 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, fig. 69). But the handle 
passing icy the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Egypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.c. Hence the use of 
the word ‘iron’ for axe-head among a y of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 K 65), 
seems as if it were a variation due to a later copyist. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.—See WHEEL. 


AZAEL (’Aidn\os).—Father of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investigation of the 
resid ‘i the foreigu marriages (1 Es 9", cf, Ezr 10% 
Asahel). 


AZAELUS (B'Afdy os, A ’Afatr), 1 Es 9*.—One 
of those who put away their ‘strange’ wives after 
the return under Ezra. There is no corresponding 
name in Ezr 10". 


AZALIAH (ams byx ‘whom J” hath set apart’; 2 K 
22° 2 Ch 34*).—Father of Shaphan, the scribe 
under Josiah. 


AZANIAH (31 ‘J” hath heard ’).--A Levite 
(Neh 10°). See GENEALOGY. 


AZARAIAS (B 'Afapalas, A Zapalas, AV Saralas), 
1 Es 8'.—Seraiah, the father, or more prob. a more 
remote ancestor, of Ezra aes Com. on 2 Es 1). 
. ST. J. THACKERAY. 
* By kind permission of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


AZAREL (5x1 ).—1. A Korhite follower of David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12%). 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 
2518), ed in v.* Uzziel. 3. Son of Jeroham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 277). 4. A son of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10“). §. A priest, the 
son of Ahzai (Neh 11}%). 6. One of the Levite 
musicians who marched upon the right at the 
dedication of the walls (Neh 12%). (AV has in the 
first five instances Azareel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AZARIAH (aqw, ay ‘Whom J” aids’).—41 
King of Judah; see UzzIAH. 2.2 Ch 22° for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15'* a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and urged them to begin and persevere in a religious 
reform. His speech is a general illustration, from 
the experience of the past, of his opening words: 
‘The Lord is with you while ye be with him; and 
if ye seek him, he will be found of pons but if ye 
forsake him, he will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 2% and Neh 9. ‘Now, for long seasons’ (v.*), 
‘in those times’ (v.5), refer to periods of national 
defection ; ‘the inhabitants of the lands,’ ‘nation 
against nation’ (vv.5°), are magniloquent indi- 
cations of the foreign oppressions, or the civil wara 
between the various tribes of Israel (cf. Gn 25%). 
Kamphausen renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In v.® ‘ Azariah’ should be read for ‘Oded,’ with 
Pesh. Vulg. A; B has ’Addé, but M842 in v.!, 
where A has ’Addé (in 28° both have ’0d%3). 4. 
High priest in the reign of Solomon, 1 4?, 
where he is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 Ch 6%). The note in 1 Ch 6" ‘he it is 
that executed the priest’s office in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,’ is misplaced, and 
must refer to this man, and not to his dson of 
the same name. §&. 1 Ch 6, Ezr 7°, father of 
Amariah, who was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
This man, therefore, must have held the oftice in 
the rei of Asa; on this list see AMARIAH, 
Nos. 2, 3. 6 High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26'*), who with his attendant priests with- 
stood and denounced the king when he ie 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the prieste’ office 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at being thus resisted, and his persistence, 
were at once divinely punished. An earthquake 
took place (Jos. Ant. rx. x. 4; cf. Am 1’, Zec 145) ; 
‘the aproey brake forth in his forehead’; the 
triests ‘looked upon him’ (cf. Lv 13*), and thrust 

im out of the temple. In 2 K 15° we only read 
that ‘the Lord smote the king, so that he wasa 
leper.’ The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afflictions of a good 
man. The narrative uires additional signifi- 
cance when we note that in expanding 1 K 9%, he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 31", high priest in the reign of Hezekiah, 
described as ‘chief priest, of the house of Zadok,’ 
and ‘the ruler of the house of God’ (v.¥). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 9", Neh 114, where 
it is uncertain whether it refers to Ahitub 11. or to 
Azariah (Sersiah), s.e. Eliashib, as representative 
of that house (Rawlinson). A very similar title is 
applied in Jer 20' to Pashhur, who was not high 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is that of the 
‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4! 5%%), To this 
high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
the building of store chambers in the temple to 
receive the oblations of the people. 8. In the 
genealogy of Jehozadak, 1 Ch 6'*)4, and in that 
of Ezra, Ezr 7!, Azariah (Ezerias, 1 Es 8'; Azarias, 
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2 Es 1") is son of Hilkiah, high priest under 
Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuchadrezzar. There is room in the history 
for such a high priest; but in 1 Ch 9”, Neh 114, 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Nehemiah, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, whose genealogy is traced up to the 
second Ahitub, and is all but identical with that of 
Jehozadak and Ezra. This Azariah must be the 
riest clan, second in the list, Neh 10°; called 
Ezra (eR) in the lista, Neh 12)-43, where it comes 
third. Neh 128, where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah ;; see No.7. 9.1 K 4°, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers,’ i.e. the twelve com- 
missariat ofticers (v.’). 10. 1 Ch 2°, son of the 
Ethan whose wisdom was by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4"). 14. 1 Ch 2%, a man of Judah 
who had Egyptian blood in his veins (v.™). 12. 
1 Ch 6%, a Kohathite Levite (called Uzziah in 
1 Ch 6%), an ancestor of the prophet Samuel. 
18, 14, 2 Ch 21%, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
i cha gifts’ and ‘fenced cities,’ and who were 
i by their elder brother Jehoram on his acces- 
sion (Bb om. both, but A has them). 15, 16. 2 Ch 
23', Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five ‘ captains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora- 
tion of Joash. It is just ible that the second 
of these, ‘the son of Obed,’ may be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 17. 
2 Ch 28!*, one of the four ‘heads of the children 
of Ephraim,’ in the reign of Pekah, who supported 
the song Oded when he rebuked the army of 
Israel for purposing to enslave the captives of 
Judah. He and his fellows treated the captives 
kindly, and conducted them back to Jericho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29%, two Levites, a Kohathite and a 
Merarite. The son of the former, Joel, and the 
latter, were among those who took a leadi art 
in cleansing the empre in the reign of Hezekiah. 
20. Neh 3*, one of those who repaired the wall of 
erusalem, probably a priest. 21. Neh 7’, called 
iah, 2; ias, 5°; one of the 
twelve leaders of Israel who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 22. Neh 8’ (LXX om.); Azarias, 
1 Es 9, one of those who helped the Levites to 
‘cause the people to understand the law.’ 23. 
Jer 437, son of Hoshaiah (the Maacathite, 40*), 
also called Jezaniah 40°, 421), Jaazaniah (2 K 25%), 
etc. He was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ 
who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. They warned 
him of his danger (Jer 40), and endeavoured 
to avenge his murder (41). But, the assassin 
escaping, they feared lest they should be im plicated 
in the affair, and pre to flee into Egypt. 
They then went through the form of consulting 
Jeremiah; but when he advised them to stay in 
Juda, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the Peopnee to Egypt. 24. The Heb. name of 
Abedn 16-7. 11. 18 217 (gee ae ee 


ego, 


called Azariah 


; Raphael 
a cae aie ell 5 A captain in the army of 
udas Maccabeeus (1 Mac 6% & ®), 


AZARU (B "Afupos, A” Afoupos, AV Azuran), 1 Es 
54.—The progenitor of a family of 432 who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. There is no corresp. name 
in the lists of Ezrand Neh. He is perhaps i entical 
with Azzur (B ’Adovp; » A ‘Agovp) in Neh 10”. 


AZAZ (1g) ® Reubenite, the father of Bela 
(1 Ch 8). GENEALOGY. 


AZAZEL 20% 


AZAZEL (51*)z).—The name of tke spirit (Lv 
16* 1° 36), supposed to have its abode in the wilder- 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atonement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent (1. 
v.%-32), ‘Azazel is not mentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name occurs in the Book of Enoch (2n 
cent. B.C.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 6**) formed unions with the daughters of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoch) taught them various arte, and whose 
offspring, the giants filled the earth with ight- 
eousness and blood. On account of the wicked- 
ness wrought by ‘Azazel upon earth, the four 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
(9! Gr.), are represented as naa sree him before 
the Almighty, who thereupon (ch. 10) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and secure him, under 
an and j ged rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
called ‘Dudael,’ until on ‘the great day of judgment’ 
he is cast into the fire.* ether this legend is 
developed from the notice of ‘Azazel in Lv, taken 
in connexion with the fact that the goat was 
actually, in the time of the Second Temple, led 
away to desler at the spot referred to, or whether 
the belief in the existence of such a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, had already arisen at the time 
when the ceremonial of Lv 16 was framed, we do 
not know: the latter alternative is supported 
Cheyne (ZATW 1895, pp. 153-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to provide the ignorant 

ple with a visible token of the removal of the 
sins of the oa partly to abolish the cultus uf the 
se'trim (Lv 177, 2 Ch 1145, 2 K 23° [reading oye he- 
goats, for onyd gates); of. Is 13" 34"), by substitut- 
ing a single personal angel, ‘Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmlees by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous se'f 
But whatever the precise attributes with which 
‘Azazel was inv at the time when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there can be little doubt that 
the ceremonial was intended as a symbolical 
declaration that the land and people are now 
purged from guilt, their sins being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from human habitations (v. ‘into a land 
on off’). pag dana seed . a survival from an 
older of pop ef, engrafted on 
accommodated to, the sacrificial system of 
Hebrews. For the expulsion of evils, whether 
maladies or sins, from a community, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material medium, there 
are many analogies in other countries (see J. G. 
Frazer, The Gol Bough, ii. 182 ff.).t The belief 
in goblins, or demons (jim), haunting the wilder- 
ness and vexing the traveller, is icularl 
common in Arabia (see Wellhausen, te Arad. 
Heidentums, BP 135-140)t: in OT it is found in 
Lv 17’, Is 13% 34 (‘satyrs,’ lit. he-goats, and 
Lilith, the night-monster). ‘Azazel must have 
* Of. 545¢. 654, 67 and 8), which also mention ‘Azazel, but treat 


him not as first but as tenth in command, are considered by 
Dillm. and Charles( p. 61) to belong toa later stratum of the 
Duda-el has been 


work. The first part of the name ingeniously 
explained Gelger (Jad. Ztechr. 1964-1865, p. 201) as ® cor- 
in ‘ Béth Hadadd’ (‘ place of ach ad sear a 

e 


and 
the 


es from Jerus., 


e p 1 to which, according 
Mishna (Yoma 6+6.8), the Targ. se Ps.-Jon. bs Lv 161% 2), and 


other authorities, the was on the of A en 
and precipitated over the rocks that it iri ho 
Hadudé been identified, with great Bre ility, with a 
tuined site now called Bét-hudéddn, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overhanging a steep and rocky nearly due E. of 
nage and at the required distance (; ZDPYV, 1880, 
P- In the OT the aim of the rite described in Lv 14@. 61-58 (the 
living bird let loose in the ritual of purification after leprosy) is 
daria Seige mae (Dillm. 582; Nowack, AreA. fi. 201f.; W. B. 
mith, Sem.3 p. 4 


{The ghal (‘surpriser’; . ‘agh was one of them 
Cine Acab, Lee p 2911). eerie Bath. Rok Sem.2 p. 1962 
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been such a spirit, sufficiently distinguished from 
the rest, in popula imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 16 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the name is very uncertain. 
No root by is known in Hebrew; but ‘azala in 
Arab. means to remove, pan far apart; hence 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
signified ‘the averter of evil (Ges.),* or have denoted 
& spirit, supposed to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or divert them from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, Dillm.).t 
Cheyne considers that the name was originally 
Suiy ‘God is strong’ (cf. ww 1 Ch 15%),¢ but 
that it was afterwards deliberately altered, to 
conceal the true derivation of the fallen angel’s 
name.§ 


Lireraturs.—Ges. Thes. 8.0. (p. 1012f.); Dillm. on Lv 168; 


Nowack, Arca, iL, 1860. (where further references are given): 
also Ewald, Alt. p. 479f.; Lehre von Gott, ii. 201f.; er, 
OT Theol. § 140; Schultz, OT Theol. i. 408-408. 

S. R. DRIVER. 


AZAZIAH (s71y).—1. A Levite musician who 
took part in the proceedings when David brought 
up the ark to Jerus. (1 Ch 157). 2. The father 
of Hoshea the prince of Ephraim when David 
numbered the peaple (1 Ch 27”). 8. An overseer 
of the temple in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 3174), 


AZBUK (pmziy Neh 3'*).—Nehemiah, the son of 
A., took part in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 


AZEKAH (nq ‘a place hoed over’).—A city of 
Judah, named Jos 10/*", 18 17!, 2 Ch 11°, Neh 11%, 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of Rehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thereof’ 
after the Captivity. The later notices would 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at Teli el ‘Azek; but this would not suit the 
earlier notices. The name Ei ‘Agek is stated to 
occur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 


© Averrunous. So Olsh. § 188, Stade, § 124, treating ‘azd’zal 
as (anomalously) softened from the intensive form ‘ 

¢ The form of the word is peculiar, and resembles one of the 
types of Arab. ‘broken,’ or collective, plurals. This was re- 
marked long ago by Bochart (Hieres. i. 750,—with many 
examples), though he assigned to it an improbable meaning: 
Steiner erg abe se eg v. 699), acop the same sug- 
gestion t interpre more » conjectures that 
originally ‘azdzél was a collective deaignation of such spirits of 
the desert (from a sing. ‘azzdl: Wright, Ar. Gramm. i. $ £06, IL), 

and that it only gradually became the name of a single spirit. 
Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
ls in the Book of En are compounded 

el, eto.: see vi. 


ae Kokabiel, 
A inherited on the ‘Great 


; rd J to the rpdéyes 
ewepyd saves (V.10 agsiuseves) of Symmachus(2nd cent.) ; but implies 
e derivation Gua = bie ty ‘the going goat’) opposed to the 
genius of the He language (which does not form such com- 
pounds): besides being inconsistent with the marked antithesis 

tween for ‘Azazel and for Jehovah, which does not leave it 
open to doubt that the former is conceived as a personal being 
to whom (cf. v.3) the issent. The Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on v. , 
and other Jewish authorities interpret ‘Azazel as the name of 
the ‘strong and difficult place’ (7) "pn ank,—impl the 
View iak the frat vact of he word wate ecane way Als Boe 
with ty strong) in the wilderness to which the goat was sent: 
the LXX (v.8 cy dweveucaio, v.19 aly oir arorouchs, V.% als 
éctrwv) seems to have rendered freely, treating the word in v.8 
as meening the one sent away (see Field, Hezapla, Auctarium, 

. 60), and in v.10. 36 as meaning dismissal ; the latter rendering 

as also been adopted by some moderns. But these explana- 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the ir ar All the principal modern 
authorities agree in exp ig ‘Azazel as 4 personal name. 
Scape-goat is, however, a felicitous expreasion ; it has heocome 
classical in English ; and there is no reason why tt should not 
be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it is in no 
way a rendering of the Heb. Sixty, 
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the repeated investigations of the Survey parties 
failed fo establish pores’ C. R. Coupee: 


AZEL (byy perh. ‘noble’).—1. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 87: %=9*-), See GENEALOGY. 
2. (AV Azal) The name of an unidentified site in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus. (Zec 14°), possibly the 
same as Beth-ezel of Mic 1”. J. A. SELBIE. 


AZETAS (’Afyrds), 1 Es 5%.—The head of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZGAD.—See ASTAD. 


AZIEI.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 15), 
oe Azariah, Ezr 7°, and Ozias (AV Exzias), 


AZIEL (Sev, B’Ogesr, A -+-).—A Levite skilled 
in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch 15”). A shortened 
form of Jaaziel (Sy1:), as he is called 1 Ch 15%. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZIZA (xyz, of. Palmyr. 11y).—One of the Jews 
who had taken stranye wives (Ezr 10”). Called 
ZARDEUS (wh. see) 1 Es 9*. H. A. WHITE. 


AZMAYETH (mpyy).—1. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8"). 2. One of David’s mighty men (28 23", 
1 Ch 11), prob. identical with A. of 1 Ch 12%, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and A. of 1 Ch 
27%, who was ‘over the king’s treasuries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE, 

AZMAYETH (mp, given in 2 S 23,1 Ch 8%, 
as a personal name), | Ch 12°, Ez 2*, Neh 7%.—A 
town of Benjamin, the same as Beth-azmaveth in 
the last-ci inhabited by the Jews after 
the eee Now Hizemeh, a small place on the 
hills 8.E. of Gibeah. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AZMON (yoy), Nu 34, Jose 154. Ezem, Jos 
15” 19°.—A place on the border of Judah, some- 
where south of Beersheba, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is unknown. 


AZNOTH-TABOR (“138 nisyx ‘the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 19%.—This marked the 8.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The lower slopes of Mt. Tabor. 


AZOR (’Afdép).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1™* *), 
See GENEALOGY. 


AZOTUS (“Afwros).—1. Ashdod (wh. see), Jth 2%, 
1 Mac 4% 56% 1 (77. 78. 8. 84 114 14% 161° Ac 8%, 3 The 
hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mac 9"), 
C. R. CONDER. 
AZRIEL (ren ‘help of God’).—1. The head of 
a ‘father’s house’ in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of Jordan (1 Ch 5%). 2, A man of i a 
(1 Ch 27*%).. 3. The father of Seraiah (Jer 36*). 


AZRIKAM (o977).—1. A son of Neariah (1 Ch 
$*). 2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8” 9%). 
3. A Levite (1 Ch 9, Neh 11%). 4& The ‘ruler 
of the house’ under Ahasz, alain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite (2 Ch 287), 


AZUBAH (nzny).—1, Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2%). 
2. Mother of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22“=2 Ch 20%). 


AZZAN (}3z).—Father of Paltiel (Nu 34®). 


AZZUR (wy ‘helper’).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10”). 2 Father of 
Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 28'). 3. Father 
of Jaazaniah, one of the princes of the people (Ezk 
11’). Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
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B.—This letter is used in critical notes in the 
UT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the poadings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanus 1209). It 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 759 
leaves of fine vellum, written (except the poetical 
aan OT) in pares columns a & page. It ger 
ost eaves at the beginnin ing (Gn » part o 
@ leaf at f. 178 (2 K 2&7 9-13), 10 leaves after f. 348 
(Ps 106*"-137*) [Eng. 106. 138}. The NT begins on f. 
618, and breaks off at f. 759 in the middle of He 9". 
The books are arranged in the following order: Gn 
_ to2Ch, Es 1 and 2, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job, Wis, Sir, Est, 

Jth, To, 12 Proph, Is, Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer, Ezk, Dn 
(Theodotion’s version), Ao, Cath. Epp. Ro, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, Eph, Ph, Col, land2Th, He. The 
codex never contained the Prayer of Manasses or 
the Books of the Maccabees. The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its NT canon. Of the books now 
recognised it lacks 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, Philem, Rev. The 
missing chapters in He and the Rev were added in 
15th cent., perhaps, as Tregelles ee in pre 
paration for its presentation to the af his 
part of the MS is quoted as ‘263’ (Greg. ‘ 293’) in He, 
as ‘91’ in Rev. The orig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, according to 
Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve their jadg- 
ment), of three scribes, one of whom, the scribe who 
wrote NT, is identified (also Fer aaah with 
the scribe who wrote part of OT and a few leaves 
of NT in & (which see). On this identification it 
seems impossible as yet to pronounce a final verdict. 
Armitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two 
Bibles once stood side by side in the same library 
(Euthaliana, p. 37). This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the gine both of 8 and B (in each, 
apparently, as the t of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived baa acne from the work of Eu- 
thalius, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (am and ft). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian sections 
and Eusebian canons, and presents a division into 
sections which appears besides only in 2 (Codex 
Zacynthius) an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 
Acta, besides the system already referred to, there 
is an earlier (?) one, making 36 chaptera. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 
2 P was apparently excluded. The system in the 
Pauline Epp. is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbered continu- 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood between 
Galatians and Ephesians. 

The birthplace of the MS is still obecure. Hort 

me; Armi Robinson’s work on 
Suthalius gives some plausibility to Rendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Cesarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
help of a fresh MS, by a corrector who is quoted 
as B* in the NT and B* by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B>= B*) retraced the 
faded original writing throughout. In consequence, 
the work of the original scribe is almost are 
hidden from sight except in the case of isola 
words or letters which the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. ’ 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 
generally accessible since it was taken as the basis 

VOL, 1L.—14 


of the Roman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 
NT text, on the other hand, during the first half 
of the present century, was to be ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations,—one made by Bartolocci in 1669, pre- 
served in Paris ; one made for Bentley by Mico about 
1720 ope ementes Rulotta 1730), preserved 
in Trin. ., Cambridge ; and one by Birch, pub- 
lished in 1788, 1798, and 1801. The MS was taken 
to Paris by Napoleon, and there carefully exam- 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by Tischendorf, es, and 
Alford, but under conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, ksve been 
ea ished at Rome. The first, under the names of 
ai and Vercellone, in 1857; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
su bya ificent reproduction in photo- 
graphic facsimile of the entire MS. Ite readi 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 


Norz.—The same symbol, in critical notes on Rev, denotes an 
Sth cent. MS of Rev, also preserved in the Vatican. It is to 


be carefull from the MS described above, and it 

Soubl peacoat contumon if tele lateor MB were temrred thes Be 
J.O. F. MuRRay. 

B.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 

Dillmann to signify the work of the Elohist 

(E) 5 by Schultz for that of the ad la Hole See 
EXATEUCH. F. H. Woops. 


BAAL (5y3, BdaX or Bad\).—The word means 
owner or lord, and is used both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies possession, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, eto. ; then it comes to mean 
husband. When applied to gods it aleo means 
owner, not sovereign, possessor of the land rather 
than ruler of men. Thus we have the B. of Tyre, the 
B. of Peor, etc., and, by an extension, B. of other 
objecta, ¢.g. B.-berith ; sometimes B. is prefixed to 
the name of a god, so possibly in the case of Baal- 

. The name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
ater times that nyz (5ésheth, shame) was freq. 
substituted for it (see ISHBOSHETH). Thus we get 
Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth for Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; 
and Dillmann has shown that this is the origin of 
the fem. 4 Bdad (4 alox’vn being the keré) that we 
find in the prophetic books ( ) and Ro 114, 

The ori conception is a problem of great 
difficulty and obscurity, the more so on account of 
the misconceptions that have gathered about it. 
It is commonly held that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 


inscriptions Hammon, and on a 
monument Baal Hammon is represented with a 
crown of rays. e Hammanim are sun-pi 

and used in idolatrous sa The root means 
‘to be hot.’ Further, Baalbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city). At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 
sun; at the most it will show only that the sun was 
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sometimes regarded as a B. This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of k is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 
late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 23°. It was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to s of the sun as a B., 
but it does not follow that the converse is true, 
and that B.-worshippers identified the object 
of their worship with the sun. It is not probable 
that B. was even a sky-god. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine an 

oil (Hos 25°), We think of the sun and rain as 
Eves of fertility. But much of the district where 

. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The land 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the Bal’; and 
in the phrase ‘what the sky waters and what the 
Bal waters,’ the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artificially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘house of B.’ or ‘field of the house of B’ (W. R. 
Smith, RS? 97). It is true that in Pal. the cultiva- 
tion of corn depended on rain, and corn was cer- 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
anal would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it through the rains of heaven. It is true that 
analogy may have worked the other way, and that 
they ma have been conceived as givers of 
rain, and then as givers of the fertilising streams 
and underground waters. If, as Nildeke and 
Wellhausen think, B.-worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would be more probable. W. R. 
Smith, however, argues that ‘cults of the B. type 
and the name of B. itself’ were borrowed alon 
with agriculture from the Northern Semites, an 
entered Arabia with the date-palm. At the same 
time, he argues forcibly that B.’s land is not origin- 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘sprin 

and underground flow,’ although later the 
Baalim were regarded as fertilising the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. It is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name standing by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the article, the B., or 
B. followed by the name of a place, quality, ete. 
In the former case the use of the article precludes 
us from treating B. as a proper name: it means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in- 
tended is distinguished from other Baals by the 
addition of the qualifying words. It is said by 
some that B. was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, p. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this original deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into which he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the pl ‘the Baalim.’ This has been inter- 
preted as an pee plural ‘great B.,’ or as 
images of B., or B. under his various manifesta- 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men- 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, and means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
hardly be the sun, for it is the same everywhere, 
while the Baalim were distinct from each other, 
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and thus our previous conclusion is contirmed by 
an independent line of argument. 
he evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called B., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other. The worship 
robably arose in connexion with wy fede pe he 
he local Baals fertilised each his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spota. Tribute 
was therefore due to them, whether for the crops 
raised on the fertile ground, or for the water used 
in making land fertile b Pau cseod By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Baals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them, and their worship was thus 
debased by repulsive amore: These Baalim 
seem from Hos 2"’ to have their individual 
names. Itisadmitted by W. R. Smith that ‘in later 
times B. or Bel became a proper name, on in con- 
nexion with the cult of the Bab. Bel’ (RS? 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the 
Baalim was everywhere present. As it was esp. 
associated with agriculture, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Canaanites, there was er lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with the various agricultural seasons, 
and thus succumb to the deadly fascination of the 
sensual nature-worship of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were made worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israelites, of speaking 
of J” as Baal. Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J” was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J” tended to produce 
confusion between tlem, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J” was debased by elements 
borrowed from nature-worship, and the lapse into 
idolatry was made much easier. The fact referred 
to, that the Israelites spoke of J” as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strong evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 12°), 
‘J” is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Israelites called J” Baali, 1.6. my Baal (Hos 2" ; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 195f., 279; Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, 141 ff.). 

With Ahab a new phase em The B. whose 
worship he established was Melkart, the B. of 
Tyre, his wife’s home (1 K 16”). We have here an 
instance of a local B. weet in a foreign 
country. The worship of Me was not in- 
tended to supersede the worship of J”, but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J” and Melkart were 
mutually exclusive. The worship was discontinued 
by Jehoram, the son of Ahab(2 K 3*), but stamped 
out by Jehu’s treacherous slaughter of ita adherents 
(2 K 10**-#7), In Judah it seems to have been estab- 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
continued by Ahaziah (2 K 8% 7). We find it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 K 11%). The later B.-worship, to which we find 
several references in the ie tag (Hosea, Je ; 
Zephaniah), seems to have been the worship of the 
local Baalim rather than of Melkart. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
high-places, but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
beside their altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Children were offered as burnt- 
offerings in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 19%; 
but cf. RS?372n.). We often read of incense being 


ee 
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offered to them. Melkart was worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but propheta. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
themselves to gain the attention of their cod is 
given in 1 K 18%, 


LrrgnaTure.—By far the most important discussion is that of 
W. R. Smith, of the Semites,2 pp. 98-118. The follow- 
ing may also be consulted :—Oort, The Worship of Baalim in 
Ier.; Jahve e Molock, and in Heme, tS 8.0. ; 
Nowack, Hed. seats onl ey Pa a Baethgen, rdge sur 
Sern. 3 ° aupt pp. 35-83; 
Dillmann, Monatedertohte su Bertin, 
1881, p. 601 #. PEAKE. 


BAAL (5yz).—1. A Reubenite, the tather of 
Beerah, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(1 Ch 5). 2 A Gibeonite, granduncle of Saul 
(1 Ch 8% =9*), 


BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH (bys, nby3, nby3).— 
14. Baalah (1 Ch 13°, Jos 15* *°), a name for Kiriath- 
jearim. 2 Baalah Mount (Jos 15"), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15”), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob. the same as Balah, Jos 19° ( = Bilhah, 1 Ch 4”) 
end Bealoth, Jos 15". 4, Baalath (Jos 19“), a town 
of Dan. The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (1 K 
9'§=2 Ch 8): the town is noticed with Tadmor, but 
also in the second with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It mig t be No. 4. 6. Baalath- 
beer (Jos 19°; Baal, 1 Ch 4"). This seems to have 
been hard the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the first passage. Evidently a hi in 
the Tih plateau, S. or S.E. of Beersheba. A con- 
spicuous object in this part of the desert is the white 

e of the small shrine called Kubddet ef Baul, 
which may retain the name, 8. of Tell el Milh. 

. R. CONDER. 
BAAL-BERITH (n7 5ya= ‘lord of the covenant’ 
the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jg 8 
9*; also called El-berith, Jg 9°. The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, cf. Zeds 
Opxws ; or the god of the Can. league which centred 
at Shechem ; or the of the covenant between 
Canaanites and I tes, cf. Gn 34. 
G. A. COOKE. 


BAALE-JUDAH (mp7 7032 § 6?).—The same as 
Baalah (Jos 15, 1 Ch 13**), the old name of 
KIRIATH-JEARIM, which see. The name is no 
doubt an error for ‘ Baal of Judah’ (of. parall. 1 Ch 
13* ‘to Baalah,’ and Jos 15® 18", where it is called 
Kiriath-baal, t.¢. ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of eae a 
C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-GAD (7) ‘y3 ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jos 11” 
12? 13°.—Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must have been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. The most probable 
site is at ‘Ain Jedeideh, ‘the strong spring,’ in this 
direction, near the road to Damascus. 

CONDER. 


C. R. 
BAAL-HAMON (joo 5y2), Ca 8".—Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. See SYRIA. 


BAAL-HANAN (3:9 5v> ‘ Baal is gracious ’),—1. A 
king of Edom (Gn 36%, 1 C ae 2A 
erite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27*). 


BAAL-HAZOR (“sp Sy3), 28 13%, near Ephraim, 
- @ppears to be the high mountain east of the 
road to Shechem, called Tell‘Astir. It is very 
ra » with grey: limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at the top beside a shrine, and 
ruins of a town. SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. See 
PALESTINE. C. R. CONDER. 
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BAAL-HERMON (079 Syv), Jg 3’, 1 Ch 5®. See 
HERMON. 


BAALI and BAALIM.—See BAAL. 


BAALIS (o°by3, BeAeod), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the murder of Gedaliah 
(Jer 40 (Gr. 47] **). 


BAAL-MEON (jyp bya), Nu 32%, 1 Ch 58, Ezk 25°, 
Beth-baal-meon, Jos 13/7, Beth-meon, Jer 48%; 
robably Beon, Nu 32°.—A town of Reuben near 
ibon. It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. The present ruin, Ma'in, a large 
mound at the edge of the plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. Mem. 
East Pal. Survey, vol. i. ¢.v. The valley beneath 
to the south is well watered. In the Onomasticon 
(s.v. Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
i near Baaru (Machzrus; see Reland, Pui. 
Pp. 7, 611, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshbon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Callirrhod, in the great ravine of the 
Zerka Ma'in to the south. C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-PEOR (“ty9 Sy3, BeeAdeyssp, Dt 4, Nu 25%, 
Ps 106") was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
4™, Hos 9" it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israelites are said (Nu 25°) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. It is frequently sup- 
posed that his worship was ially licentious, 
since in the same context mention is made of the 
unchastity of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facte are not 
definitely connected, so that we have no evidence 
for this opinion (cf. Driver on Dt 4°). 
A. 8. PEAKE. 

BAAL-PERAZIM hla by), 28 5”, 1 Ch 144, 
It was near Je em, but the situation is un- 
certain. See Driver on 2S 5”. 


BAALSAMUS (Bad)cayos, AV Balasamas), 1 Es 
9*; in Neh 8’, MAASEIAH. 


BAAL-SHALISHAH (n¢by yz), 2 K 4%. Com- 
pare Shalisha. The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thilth preserves the name of Shal- 
isha. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BAAL-TAMAR (2 5x3 ‘Baal of the palm’), 
Jg 20°%.—It was near Bethel and Gibeah,—perhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah (Jg 4°), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah,—a position which 
might suit the notice of -tamar, whence 
Gi was attacked. C. R. CONDER. 


BAALZEBUB (2:3; 5y3, BdaA prior, 2 K 1% * © 19), 
—A Baal of flies, worshipped in Ekron, and 
consulted haziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel. y he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Probably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and votes those who did not wish 
to be troubled byt em, Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot countries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (see BAAL). 

e see from the narrative in Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles, Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm everywhere, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Mt 10% 12% #7, Mk 37 
Lk 11% 1% ) the name is changed to Beelzebul 
(BeeAfeSovA, WH BeeteBovr’, AV and RV Beelzebub, 
RVm Beelzebul; cf. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 

A. S. PEAKE. 

BAAL-ZEPHON (}83 5y3) is mentioned Ex 14%, 
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Nu 337 only, as one of three places near ‘ the sea’ 
crossed by the Israelites. It was the seat of some 
form of -worship, the character of which, as 
indicated by Zephon, is uncertain. Gesenius (7hes. 

. 225b) branalates B-Z. by locus Typhonis vel 

yphons sacer, and others are dis to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But Typhon 
seems to be pure Greek, with a suitable Gr. deri- 
vation, and no reason has duced for 


ee an Egypt. origin to the word. Typhon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 


a god of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. Other explanations of Zephon 
are, (1) the north, or the north wind, making it 
equivalent to jy; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root sex. The word }\ny occurs as a proper name 
Nu 264, and in the parallel passage {Gn 46") jrny 
occurs, which seems to be derived from npx, 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
It has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugsch, who identifies it with Mt. Casius ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Naville) ; at Jebel ‘Atakah, ora 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrud. The conjecture of Ebers 
(Durch Gosen gum Sinat, p. 570) that Phoenician 
sailors propitiated the god of the north wind when 
starting southwards on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, de [side et Osiride, may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon; and in Bau- 
meister, Denkmdler des class. Alter. p. 2135b, there 
is a picture, Egyptian in style (No. 2393). 

BAANA ( yee mre oa of a 

X23, possi or "4x13 ‘son oO 
tress’? ; but this and similar contractions are highly 
uncertain),—1. (1 K 43%) and 2. (1 K 43*) Two of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. 8. (Neh 3*) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. 4. (1 Es 5° Baaud A B) One of the 


leaders of the le who returned from the Capti- 
vity with Zerubba Possibly the same as (3) and 
BAANAH (3). C. F. BURNEY. 


BAANAH (njy3).—1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite 
from Beeroth, who, with his brother Rechab, mur- 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (2 S 453). Possibly the brothers had fled 
from Beeroth, a Gibeonite city, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonites (2 S 21'). 2. A Netophathite, father 
of Heled (Heleb), 2S 23", 1 Ch 11™. 3. Oneof those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezr 
2, Neh 7’, and probably 1077). See also BAANA(= 
yyD). J. F. STENNING. 


BAANI (A Baarl, B -vel, AV Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 9*= Bani, Ezr 10*. 


BAARA (w2).— Wife of a Benjamite (1 Ch 8°). 


BAASEIAH (":¢y2 probably by error for ‘y», 
Maagal, B).—A Kohathite (1 Ch 6®). 


BAASHA (xyy3), son of Ahijah, of the tribe of 
Issachar. He seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes him as having been 

exalted out of the dust’ (1 K 167). When Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam I., was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against him 
and slew him. He also exterminated all the seed of 
Jeroboam, thus fulfilling the sentence pronounced 
by Ahijah the Shilonite. Ascending the throne of 
the ten northern tribes about B.c. 914, he reigned 
for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a 


BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand him, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
fruntiers of Israel, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha ie from the work in which 
he had been en , the building of a fort called 
Ramah, to blockade the north of Judah. Asa led 
his forces against Ramah and destroyed it, usin 
the materials to build the towns of Geba an 
Mizpah (1 K 15%, 2 Ch 16'*). (See Asa.) In 
matters of religion did not babi by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboam and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main- 
taining the calf- worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounc inst his house by the 
promet Jehu, son of Hanani (1 K 16*). He himself 
owever, died a natural death, and was buri 
in Tirzah, his capital. lah, his eon, succeeded 
him on the throne (16°). R. M. Boyp. 


BABBLER.—To ‘babble’ (a word sup to 
be formed from the childish sound da 6a, with 
phe term. Je) is to talk incoherently, hence fool- 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of ba‘al halldshén (je 55 ya), lit. ‘the lord of 
the tongue’ (RV ‘the charmer’), Ec 10"; Aariorhs 
(RV ‘ braggart’), Sir 20’; and oweppoddyos, Ac 17%. 

In the last word there is a touch of some woree than 
pega It was lied first to the crow, as the bird that picks 
ge pee: en ee 
the market or harbour by his wits. Buch an re is indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so any ee eee ry 
have been called a spermologos.* See Trench, On ths 4 V, p. 156 

Babbling as a subet. is found in Pr 23” ‘who 
hath b.?’ (ov, RV ‘complaining’); Sir 19° 20° 
(Aad); 1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 2*© ‘profane and vain b*’ 
(xevodwelas, lit. ‘empty talkings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BABE.—Two distinct words have been tr‘ ‘ babe’ 
in NT. 1. Bréphos (Spépos), either an unborn 
(Lk 1@- ) or recently born child, Lk 2* ¥, 1 P 28 
(with ad). Soreatinares ‘newborn’); Lk 184% RV 
‘they brought unto him also their b’’ (AV 
‘infants’); Ac 7% RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2 Ti 3% RV ‘froma b. (AV ‘child ") thou hast known 
the sacred writings.’ 2. Népios (vijmos), a child 
that cannot yet speak (»7=‘ not,’ éros =‘ a word’), 
Mt 11% 2118, Lk 107, Ro 2”, 1 Co 3!, He 64%. It is 
a pity that RV has not kept these words distinct. 
: Infont’ (in ‘not,’ fans “speaking ) is so evident 
a tr® of hay ae that it might have been used 
throughout for that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘babe’ for bréphos. Then the point of 
Mt 21"* would have been seen at once, ‘Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enough to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise’; and of Ro 2” 
‘a teacher of infants.’ Besides, os catries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man- 
h (réXeos, adult, as He 5% “ 1 Co 14”, or 
dyjp, man, as 1 Co 13", EV ‘child,’ Eph 44% **, EV 
‘children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would vey well express the 
apostle’s point in Gal 4): 3 ‘as long as the heir is 
an infant,’ ete. (EV ‘ child’). 

In OT ‘ babe’ is given as tr® of na‘ar (1y3) Ex 2°, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty=wais, puer ; 
of ‘6lél (Soy) Ps 8717", a suckling ; and of ta'aldl 
(‘abye) from the same root, Is 36. J. HASTINGS. 


BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF.—The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham- 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire. It was especially famous for ita temple 


* Ramsay, in a full and interesting discussion of this word in 
the Expositor (5th ser. vol. fi. pp. 220f., 262f.), denies all 
reference to speaking. The Athenians, he thinks, applied this 
slang term of contempt to St. Paul simply as one who did not 
belong to their learned and exclusive society. 


BABI 


Sag-ilia (‘of the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to the 
clouds’) head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates. At Borsi Be (Birs- Nimroud), the 
rigs wapeslan town to a (pan there may be seen 
at 2 ‘sige day a ruined temple of Nebo which 
was called by the Babylonians £-Zidda (‘ house of 
ity’ ike the latter, the temple -illa, 
d to Bel-Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the large: 
Babylonian temples (see BABYLONIA, p. 220°). A 
detailed account of Babylon, unquestionably 
on nal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. fs ff.). Itis now peneret admitted that the 
sanct of Zeus-Belos mentioned him must 
be identified, not with the still ially preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, but with the temple 
Sag-illa, which was then standing, although it 
long since disappeared. The latter emp e, more- 
over, not only consisted of the so-called affurat 
or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
name of E-timin-an-ki (“house of the foun- 
ation-stone of heaven and earth’); it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
famous imageof Bel-Merodach, theannual touching 
of which by the kings of Babylon at the New Year's 
festival served to confirm their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf. C. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
ukin, p. 49), while he s (Her. i. 183) the other 
of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in -illa). His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his- 
(e.g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes completely oper Sag-illa. 
With regard to the site of Babylon, the ruinous 
ries be ery hol te 8. and all on the E. 
bank of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjana=the great beg es 
@ 


of Nebuchadrezzar (the royal palace 
mentioned erodotus was on the W. bank); 
Babil = the ous terraced ens. The two 


refounder of Baby 
Nimitti-Bel (‘dwelling of Bel’), the inner Imgur- 
Bel (‘ Bel was ous’), probably in imitation of 
the names of the walls of Ni , the ancient city 
of Bel (Nimitti-Marduk and Imgur-Marduk). 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 


was certainly not amongst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chaldswa). In this con- 
nexion a tradition prover the LXX of Is 10° 
Bis ae ede Balko cai Kaley nasetine 
vAGvos (acco to 
Feim. irbarteet pryress is the spsaaag i pur) Fie 
wopyos gx , ‘the country above on 
Calneh where the tower wan Dailte Kis, t whose 
situation these words may pemere refer, contained 
the famous temple Kharsag-kalamma (‘ mountain 
of the world,’ cf. Is 14%), and in the same city 


v.° is probably a later addition, for Babel | Judcos 


BABYLON IN NT 


In 17° it is described as poor ipor, i.e. a name to be 
allegorically interpreted (cf. Rev 11° 164% 2'**). A 
ee discussion would require an investi ace « 
the a tic ag rt gen : e chie 
conditions, however, of the problem are these: B. 
is descri (1) as ‘the harlot,’ the supreme anti- 
thesis of ‘the bride,’ ‘the holy city,’ ‘the new 
Jerus.’ 3 (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
14° 1732-16-18, (3) as seated on ‘seven mountains, 
17° (see Wetstein’s note); (4) as the source of 
idolatry and impurity, 172 18? 197 (cf. Ro 1%, 
Ep qi, 1 P 4©); (5) as a great trading centre, 
18% 11-19; (6) as enervated by luxury, 187-2#4-3; 
(7) as the arch-persec d of ‘the 
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utor of the saints an 
witnesses of Jesus,’ 17° 19°. These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive (a) the view of 
a few interpre that by B. is meant Jerus. ; 
5) in favour of the almost universal view that 
me issymbolised by B. This use of the name in 
an early Judso-Christian book is in harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient B. and 
of idelety. a Se of great empires, rar 
of ido an uxury, 0 rs of ‘the 
Israel of God’; é) the Jewish” ove for mystic 
names, Rome and the Rom. Empire being often 
designated among the Jews as Edom (see, ¢.g., 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. p. 20 ff.); (8) the Jewish con- 
ception of the antagonism of the Rom. Empire to, 
and ite destruction by, the Messianic kingdom (see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 364f.; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. Ee (4) the fact that 
Rome is called B. in w paey, ver eee 
Jewish portion of the Sibylline Oracles, viz. v. 143, 
158 fad the different views on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
HJP uw. iii. 286f.). The comparison of Rome to 
B. underlies much of Jewish aporssypee litera- 
ture (2 a Sony Baruch; cf. Ryle and James’ 
note on of Solomon, ii. 29). qe gee 
passage from Talmudic literature commonly ci 
or this mystic use of B. is the Mi Shir 
hashirim Rabba, i. 6 (quoted by Wetstein on fit 
174; see also rag ie bees ws. Chald. Wo , 
1905). Zunz (Lit. S: . Poesie, 100 f.)* 
refers also to Midr. Ps. 121 and Bamidba r rabba, 


ed |. 7 (end), noting that the name Babylonians was 


given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Haggada, 
c. 27, in Jellinck’s Beth ha Midrash, iv. 
interpretation of B. in the Apoc. as e dates 
from the earliest times; it is implied in Iren. v. 26. 1, 
a, ene Je Tert. ry eemiets iii. cyte 
erome an @, quo 

Wetstein on A 174%, Andreas (Cramer, Catend, 
p- 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such of ny as that B. is 

nstantinople), ‘ use 


Com. iv. 7654), 
pretation.. 

8. The name B. is found in 1 P 5, dowdferas 
duds % dy Bafvide ewwecdecrf. x and some other 


‘top (aag) he carried up (ia) aa high ao heaven’ | ‘Pane. ‘Thres interpretations of Bc in this peseage . 
‘top e up ae as heaven’ | ‘Pup. retations o 
cand gem) The same Khaemnure i would then | have su, nord : (1) The . B., which, 
ave built also Sag-illa at Babel. See aleo| however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. sift Bar 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. F. HoOMMEL. simply ¢podpow ¢puysty. (2) The ns B. But 
: a) there is apparently no evidence either that St. 
BABI (A B Bas), the head of a family | Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
which returned with Ezra (1 Es 8”), called in Ezr | existed there in early times; (5) in Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
8" Bebai (wh. see). ix. 5-9 we have positive evidence as to the desola- 
tion which befell the Bab. Jews about A.D. 40, and 


BABYLON IN OT.—See BABEL, BABYLONIA. 


BABYLON IN NT.—41. In Mt 14-217 Ao 7@ 
(adapted from Am 5”) the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 

3. The name occurs in Rev 14° 16 17% 18% * 9, 


the consequent improbability that an Apostolic 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Géogr. du Talm. p. 844). (8) Rome. 
The evidence in ite favour is both internal and 
external: (a) Internal evidence. It harmonises 
* IT have to thank the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams for this reference 
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with (i.) The context. The language is allegorical, 
the Church being spoken of as a lady (cf. 2 Jn }- 38), 
Moreover, St. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter. Now, St. Mark was summoned to Rome by 
St. Paul (2 Ti 4!!), probably towards the close of 
A.D. 67, and very early tradition describes St. Mark 
as St. Peter’s companion and interpreter (Papias 
ap. Eus. HE iii. 89) at Rome (Iren. iii. 1, Clem. 
Alex. ap. Eus. HE ii. 15, vi.14). (ii.) The figurative 
application elsewhere in the epistle ‘a 24-10) of 
language primarily used of ancient Israel. (iii.) The 
general tone of the epistle, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘the 
universality of (St. Peter’s] teaching’ (Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, p. 155). (iv.) The order 
of the provinces in 1!, Silvanus coming from 
the West and landing in Pontus. (0b) External 
evidence. (i.) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this time would so understand 
the name B. (ii.) Such was the ancient interpre- 
tation. Eus. HE ii. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite gaol (see the gaclv just 
above; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex. just mentioned). It seems, indeed, 
to have been universally accepted, till Calvin (in 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation. (iii.) Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous, and from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 493 ff. See also art. on ST. PETER. 
F, H. CHASE. 

**BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of anterior Asia and the West, and prob- 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Baghdad to ‘the mouth of the rivers.’ The latter, 
however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canal system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, as in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30°-33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated only 
by a very narrow strip of cultivated land ; on the N. 
by Mesopotamia proper; on the E. by the plain at 
the foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient times nomadic Aramean tribes used to 
wander (the land of Kir a of Is 226, Am 9°) ; 
and on the S. by the Persian Gulf, 

The Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm. ‘The months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
At the present day, according to the accounts of 
travellers, the heaviest rains occur in November 
and December; but in ancient times, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet ("3 Est 2!%) and 
Shebat (22% Zec 17), i.e. from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Sumerian 
names for these months (ab-ba-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ and ash-a-an ‘curse of the rain’), but also 
the Semitic (tibétu ‘submersion,’ and shabatu 
‘destruction ’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildness of the 
climate. There were two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and in Nisan), and two harvests (the first in 
Adar and the second in Sivan, i.e. May-June). 
The Chief Productions were wheat (Sumerian zig, 
gid, whence otros, Semitic she’u), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred fold return; sesame, which 
yielded oil; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 
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early period from Arabia (Magan). This tree satis- 
fied all the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wine, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for char- 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer- 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, and even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn 6! ss7 
ao. (AV ‘an ark of gopher wood’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gip@ru means 
Originally a ‘reed-stand.’ On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). For these only the Western 
Semites have common names, although the vine 
(Sumer. gishlin ‘tree of life,’ Semitic-Babylonian 
karanu), and the fig tree (Sum. dib, Sem. tintu, tittu) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 
Stone and minerals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how- 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building material 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con- 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings in ancient Babylonia were accordingly 
constructed of brick. When sandstone, or still 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (e.g. for statues), they were brought by 
ship—even in the earliest times—from the terri- 
tories along the frontier (Mesopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). The same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead; all of which 
are mentioned as early as the Sumer. inscriptions. 
With regard to the Fauna, the lion (nisu, labbw) 
was & very common tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia; and not only the panther 
(nimru), the jackal (akh®@, barbaru), the fox 
(selibu), and the wild boar (shakhfi, dab&), but 
especially the wild ox (rimu, Heb. 9%), frequently 
figure in the literature and the pictorial repre- 
sentations (e.g. on the oldest cylinder-seals). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goats 
were found along the frontiers of the country. 
The horse (sis, Heb. bi, but Syr. %:9°0) was 
unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
called it ‘ass of the East’ or ‘the mountain’ 
(anshu kurra), just as by circumlocution they 
called the lion lig-magh ‘big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals were the cow (alpu), the sheep 
(sénu, lahru, and other words), the goat (inzu), the 
ass (iméru, an incorrectly written form of himéru, 
Sumerian anshu), and the dog (kalbu). The 
elephant (piru) of Mesopotomia, the camel (gam- 
malu) and the wild ass (burimu) of Arabia, were 
also known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammalu shows by its very form (if it were a 
genuine Babylonian word it would be written 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, we may mention the raven (@ribu), 
the swallow (sinuntu), and the dove (summatu) 
(cf. Gn 87’f- and the Babylonian account of the 
Flood); of half-wild birds, geese and waterhens 
(the late Heb. Sass ‘cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘king’s fowl’), falcons 
(surdii) which were tamed even at this early period 
by the Babylonians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (ar& and erf&, also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
(issipu, Heb. 1) and the horn-owl (kad@), etc. 
In the sphere of Ethnology and Language, it 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
language is related to the Turanian, as_ the 
Babylonian method of writing proves, were the 
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founders of all the civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.C. 6000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the North-West (Mesopotamia) and took 
possession of the civilised settlements founded by 
the Sumerians, until, by their gradual incorpora- 
tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylonians have the closest re- 
lationship with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aramzans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. If the Syro-Arabian 
Semites may be properly designated west Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the east Semitic, or the Bab.-Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated: from 
Mesopotamia to Africa. Apart from considerations 
of grammar and the great number of Sumerian 
loan-words contained in their language (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is proved by extensive 
coincidences between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets us even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 
are Sumerian, the Semites must have had a more 
or less important share in the development of this 
system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, e.g. Bélu ‘Lord’ (West Semitic 
Ba‘al), Sumerian En-lilia, ‘Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always be certain that the Sumerian 
name is the older and more original. As kings who 
are without doubt Semitic (e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic 
gods in primitive times have received Sumerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continued for long to be the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther back than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any- 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
impression that the baser elements of the Baby- 
lonian religion originally belonged to the Sumer- 
ians, while the purer and nobler ideas in it came 
from the Semites. The sovereign position occu- 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 
genealogical system) points to this conclusion. 
Even the Star-worship (Sun, Moon, and Planets), 
which the Semites at an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, is a far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

If the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘good’ spirit and offering him the greater 
devotion, it seems to have been the Semites who 
expanded this dualism into a genealogical system : 
first by inserting their Bel between the original two, 
and then by adding the sun and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of ‘ Heaven’ into the 
more special one of an ‘ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the Firmament (‘the waters above 
the Firmament,’ Gn 1’). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title nun (with a dialectical variant 
dun), and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This ‘Ocean 
of Heaven,’ Anun or Anum (as the Sumerians pre- 
ferred to write it), was placed at the top of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘Lord of the 
air’ (En-lilla, Sem. Bel-zakiki), as his son, and Ea 
or En-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 
An ancient title for Bel, as god of the air and 
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the storm, was Ramman (Sumer. Martu and Imir), 
who in course of time became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god (Sin) and Ea had likewise common 
titles (e.g. En-zu, ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bel- 
niméki), the Moon-god being hence called the first- 
born son of the god Bel. 

Anum (shortened, Anu) was originally thought 
of as without a consort, for the goddess Anat or 
Antu is only a later philosophical abstraction, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the West Semitic 
nov. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lilla (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitic abso- 
lutely Béltu ‘mistress’) or Ba’u, and the consort 
of Ea, Dam-gal-nunna or Damkina, were female 
personifications of the Ocean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was represented 
as a Ram) and his consort Damkina, the goddess 
of Heaven, were Merodach (Amar-uduk, Mar- 
uduk, and simply Marduk, as he was specially 
called in Babylon), the god of the morning-and- 
spring sun, his sister and consort Jstar, his hostile 
brother Nergal, and the latter’s consort Ghanna 
(may) or Gula, whose name was written with the 
same ideogram as the town of Nineveh (Nina). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 
Gur-alimma (same ideogram as ‘domicile’ and 
‘eye’). A god originally identified with Nergal 

god of agriculture and of the kingdom of the 

ead), but afterwards differentiated from him, was 
Nin-ib (or Nindar) god of war. The god Dumu-zt 
or Tammfiz, of whom the same myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani- 
festation of Merodach. Finally, mention must be 
made of the son of Merodach, Nab@ or Nusku, the 
messenger of the gods, the of the art of writing, 
who also appears as the god of fire, and bears other 
titles besides (e.g. Nin-gish-zidda). His consort 
was Tashmétu (‘ hearing prayer’). 

In very early times Merodach, Istar, Nergal, 
Nindar, and Nabfi (Nebo) became Planet-gods, and, 
corresponding to their relative distance from the 
earth, the following was the primitive arrange- 
ment: Sin (Moon), Nabaé or Dun-pa-uddu (Mer- 
cury), star or Dilbat (Venus), Samas (Sun), Nin-ib 
or Kdivanu (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergal (Saturn). Afterwards Nin-ib and Nergal 
changed places, Kalvanu becoming Saturn. Simi- 
larly, the title Gud-bir was at a later period given 
to Nabfi (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mulu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakkut (read ™=9) and Kévan 
in Am 5* may be compared with the conjunction 


of the gods Tibal (Earth? 52), Sakkut (title of 
Nindar, originally Sa-kud, ‘judge,’ sc. of the dead 
in the under-world), and Kaivanu in a Semitic 
exorcism (WAI iv. 59, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whose names and 
genealogical connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nun-ki (‘ place of heaven’) or 
Eridu (Uru-Dugga, ‘ good town’ or ‘town of the 
good god,’ i.e. Ea). There too, ‘at the mouth of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm (Gi-kin, Semitic 
Kiskanfi), the famous oracle-tree of Eridu, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be found ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads’ ( WAI iv. 15, 
62 ff.). Besides this, the Babylonians had also 
another conception of a land of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euphrates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of the Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Erech by land 
through Arabia, to seek for his great-grandfather 
Sit-napisti (the biblical Noah), who has been 
translated to Paradise. Between Aga and Salma, 
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the mountains of the land of Mashu, dwell the 
mythical scorpion-men, who guard the gold of 
Mount Arallu. After a long journey ‘through 
the land of darkness,’ Gisdubar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the virgin goddess 
Sabitu (i.e. the Sabsan), thence he travels to the 
‘waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at 
the residence of Sit-napisti. It looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘the land without 
return’ (Bab. Shélu, from shw’dlu ‘place of judg- 
ment,’ al irsiti ‘town of the under-world,’ and 
other similar names) is also found amongst the 
Babylonians, who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under part 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Here the different gods of 
the under-world, especially the night-and-winter 
sun (also called the South sun, Nin-ib, Nergal) 
but also the firedemon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-god, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
rs from Sumerian Edin, ‘ desert,’ * ‘low ground’), 

ere is also a Paradise above in Heaven with the 
names Eg-arsag-kur-kurra (‘Mountain-house of 
the lands’) E-garsag-kalamma (‘House of the 
Mt. of the World’), Ekur (‘ Mountain-house,’ 
properly E-gur ‘House of the Ocean of Heaven’), 
E-sharra (‘House of assembly,’ WO 13 Ig 1418F), 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 14!8, placed to 
the north opposite is Sheol, 1415), and we are not 
to think of any earthly mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise. In the epic of Nimrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisdubar as he returns home. In a well-known 
picture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female (?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 
of the palm sits a personage whose ox-horns mark 
him out as a divinity. Both figures, however, are 
stretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them. The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion and the feet of 
an eagle; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who is regarded as masculine, 
is called the ‘watcher (r@bisu) of the house of 
heaven.’ Finally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulis and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

Unfortunately, no direct parallel to the biblical 
account of the Fall and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise has been as yet found in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from the pictorial 
representation mentioned above, the legend of 
Adapa presents a parallel. Adapa, who is called the 
‘seed of mankind,’ forfeits for ever the immortality 
offered to him by the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. If, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after forgive- 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist- 
ence of a narrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con- 
fusion of tongues at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 
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steps, and, as such, a temple; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to climb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where it is punished by a downfall. 

Sacrijices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times. Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth- 
sayers with their exorcisms. The laws and or- 
dinances (teriti nn) of the gods are often men- 
tioned ; and we can see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to us, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much else, had their home in Baby- 
lonia, as can be proved down even to the minutest 
details of expression. There are two chief kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned in the oldest inscriptions: the 
prescribed daily sacrifice gina or sattukku (Sumer. 
sa-dug, probably a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian sadakat ‘right’), and the freewill 
sacrifice nindaba (7372), which originally consisted 
of a gift of corn (Sumer. nidab) to the goddess Istar. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are: kurbannu 
(12%), properly ‘ presentation,’ nik@ (properly ‘liba- 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in general, since 
libations were always used at the sacrifice of 
beasts), kutrinnu ‘incense-offering,’ zibu (from zib' 
= na), sirku (‘drink-offering’),and gurkinu. Itis 
worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, nD, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men. 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby- 
lonians as a result of sin, and hence sacrifice is 
always regarded as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up to the present, has been found por- 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,* and it is 
still open to question whether the victim does not 
represent a god rather than a man. In that case 
there would be an allusion to a myth unknown to us. 
Of the many expressions for ‘ prayer’ and ‘petition ” 
in use, supp2, a denominative from sippu, a thresh- 
old, has a special interest, because the threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

From the earliest times the temples were re- 
garded in Babylonia as the earthly dwelling- 
places of the gods (Bab. bitu, isirtu, and ekalle 
97, which usually, however, means palace). 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps (zikkuratu), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasionally these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings (gigunu), as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, parakku, papahu, 
panpanu, di’u, usukku, and sukku (cf. 729, also used 
in a religious sense). It is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. 7299). 

The functions of the priests, seers or prophets, 
magicians and soothsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. The most 
common expressions for priest are kal and sang 
(Sumerian sag), the high priest being hence called 
sJangu-mahhu (from sag ‘ priest’ and mah ‘high’), 
for seer and prophet mahhQ, from which the word 
magician is derived, asf (which also means 
‘physician,’ Sumer. azu, originally signifying ‘he 
who knows’), and bar& (‘the seer,’ exactly = the 
Heb. 785). The Heb. word ¥*3} is also found, at 
any rate in the name of the god Nabi'u, Nabi, 
Nebo (‘ proclaimer,’ ‘herald,’ as a planet, Hermes). 


*Ménant, Collection de Clerog, No. 176-182; pierres 
gracées, 1. figs. 94, 95, 9T. 
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The Heb. ;75 also has its equivalent in the Bab. 
muskinu (from aden geen ‘one who pays homage 
or worships.’ The rich cultus of the Babylonians, 
in addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early period also sacred 
water (agubb@), censers (adaguru), processions 
(masdahu), barges of the gods (as in Egypt). All 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
humerous festivals. 

Not only were there Festivals which were re- 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nubattu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his consort Zarpanit on 
the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days of the month, or 
the so-called ‘unlucky-day,’ mu limnu (corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew Sabbath], which was held on 
the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent- 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New Year (zagmukku, akitu) was regarded as the 
most sacred. At this festival Bel (in Babylon Bel- 
Merodach, in Sk ess Ningirsu, as the consort of 
Ba’u) entered the holy assembly-room (ubsuginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, especially that of 
the king, for the coming year. This Festival ‘of 
the New Year and the Spring was also held in re- 
membrance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had conquered the dragon and made the world, on 
the 8th and 11th days of the new year he entered 
Dulazagga, the ‘ holy of holies’ of Ubsuginna, for 
the purpose mentioned above (Epic of the Creation, 
Table iii. ]. 61, Nebuk. ii. 5). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as they are given from about 
B.c. 2000 both in Guinerian and Semitic, are as 
follows :— 

1. Barag-zag-gar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple’). Nisannu, also named Arah— 
rabiiti (month of the great gods, f.e. Anu 
and ae : begins on 21st of March. March- 
April. 

2. Gud-si-di (‘ox of right guidance’ (?)). Jyaru. 
April-May. 

8. Shigga (month of bricks). Sivanu, likewise 
called Kusallu and Sit@n. May-June. 

4. Shu-gunna (sowing). Du’ fizu (Tammuz), also 
Pit-habi (‘ opening of door’). June-July. 

5. Bil-bil-gar (fire month). Abu, also month 


of the star or bow (or Sirius). July- 
August. 

6. Gur-Ninni (harvest of Istar). Ululu (Elul). 
August-September. 

7. Dul-azagga (see above). Tashritu (=begin- 
ning). September-October. 


8. Apin-dua (the lifting of the watering-can ?). 
Arah-samna (the eighth month, Marches- 
van). October-November. 

9. Gan-gan-na-ud-du (month of clouds). KAisilivu. 
November-December. 


10. Ab-ba-ud-du (month of the sea). Tibitu, also 
Tamtiru (rain). December—January. 
11. Ash-a-an (curse of rain). Shabatu, also 


Isin-Ramman (festival of the storm-god). 
January-February. 

12. She-gur-kud (grain-harvest). Adaru, also 
Arah-sibfitt (month of the seven evil gods). 
February-March. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 

after the Exile are well known to have been 

derived from the Semitic names which are always 
mentioned second in the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagga, which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and T7Ysri, which signifies 

‘beginning,’ show, the New Year Festival must, 

at some early date, have been held in harvest 

instead of in spring. This also explains why 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun, 
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who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Nisan) as the last month of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear from the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, it was necessary every six years to inter- 
calate a thirteenth month—generally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From this they fixed the ratio of silver 
(moon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 360 (lunar month : 
solar year) =3 : 40=1 : 13}. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 uddu (the uddu 
was reckoned as 6 x 6 x 6=216 minutes). The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double- 
hours, and the double-hour into 60 minutes, 
their unit of time being thus equal to about two 
minutes of our reckoning, corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tableta of the later kings of Ur 
(about B.C. 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which correspond with 
those mentioned above, viz. the 4th (Shu-gunna), the 
6th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
gur-kud). The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (‘when the grain grows tall’), the 7th 
‘Feast of Tammuz,’ the 8th ‘Feast of king 
Dungi’ (who was worshipped as a god), and the 
9th ‘Feast of Ba’u.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (dir she-gur-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 
calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 
present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Iyyar, Sin of Sivan, Nin-ib 
of Tammuz, Nin-gis-zidda (Nebo, as Fire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of Elul, Samas of Tisri, Merodach of 
Arahsamna, Nergal of Kislev, and Ramman of 
Shebat, and that probably the chief festival of the 
gods mentioned was held in the months that 
co. nded to them. It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
places of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas had special feast-days not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7th Tisri, but also on 10th 
Iyyar, 8rd Elul, 15th Marcheshvan, and 15th Adar. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Heb. Feast of Purim (14th and 16th 
Adar), there was probably in Babylonia a feast 
observed in honour of Istar the sister of Samas. 

The circumstance that each month had its 
patron deity, has a ial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before B.C. 3000. At that early date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
were already known by nearly the same names as 
they bear to-day. They formed twelve ‘stations’ 
(manzaztu, hence mazzartu and mazealtu, from 
which are borrowed Heb. MUD, ™5yD [Job 38%, 2 K 
235] and Arab. manzal). From B.C. 2000 onwards 
it can be demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Nisan, Iyyar, etc. This reckoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Taurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The latter system, which finds the vernal point in 
the Pleiades, carries us back at least to somewhere 
about B.c. 4000. The Zodiac was also divided into 
a region of Anu (Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), a 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius), 
and a region of the earth-and-water god Ea (Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). These last four 
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constellations, lying between Sagittarius and the 
Pleiades ("2°?, cf. Bab. kimtu, ‘ family’), and form- 
ing the path of Ea, are what are called in Job 9 
‘the chambers of the south’ (122 °270). Along this 
path of Ea (Sumer. sil sigga, written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, according to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the under-world ; hence the constella- 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Kisilivu 
(Kislev). But as the Babylonians were fond of 
applying one and the same designation to stars in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, Orion was also 
named ka-sil (Heb. 5°03) and the month Sivan, 
which belonged to Gemini, was called Kusallu. It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre- 
cisely at the point where the path of Ea begins 
(between Sagittarius and Capricornus), another 
path, the Milky Way, intersects the ecliptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed by the Milky 
Way at the point where the path ends, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or shibu, also ka-sil, Heb. 7°>). The Great 
Bear was called by the Babylonians ‘ Wagon-star’ 
(more precisely kakkab sumbi, ‘ star of the baggage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘ Lion-star’ (Heb. 2, 
cf. Syr. §>"%, Arab. ‘ayQth), for the Arab. na‘sh 
(Bab. néshu) also meant originally ‘lion.’ The 
underlying explanation is probably that the Lion 
of the Zodiac (Bab. ‘dog-star’), on account of his 
nearness to the sign of the Great Bear, was thought 
of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. Ata 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) ara ( lion’) ; in Sumer. Jig means ‘ dog,’ 
and lig-magh ‘lion’ (literally ‘ big dog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre- 
sentations. These date from the 12th cent. B.c., 
and from them we obtain the following series :— 
Ram, Bull, two dragons = Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Cancer) with a spindle, Dog, Ear of corn with a 
cow (the symbol of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion-man with a bow 
(Sagittarius), Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
tail of a fish) or Tortoise, Pitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary month (originally a second Elul), is 
added as a thirteenth sign (hence the raven is 
viewed as a bird of evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. B.C. 2000), but by the circumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleiades (Taurus) 
appear as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables of the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
B.C.), and the laborious task was undertaken by 
the Jesuit fathers Epping and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* moreover, that the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, ii. 30) also with 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moont and 36 stations of the 
planets (the so-called decani). That is tosay, they 
divided the ecliptic as the path of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 
planets into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 
by certain stars. The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘hour-stars’ and the 36 
‘decani-stars’ of the ancient Egyptians were 
borrowed in the remotest antiquity from Baby- 
lonia. (We shall presently describe [p. 220 f.] how 
the Babylonians wove the signs of the Zodiac into 

* The proof of this will be found in Hommel's art. ‘ Ursprang 
u. Alter d. arab. Sternnamen' in ZDMG, Bd. 45, pp. 592-619. 


+ The names of these passed in course of time from the Baby- 
lonians to the Arabs, Persians, Hindus, and Chinese. 
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the composition of both their great epic poems, the 
one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod.) Of remaining stars we have yet to men- 
tion Sirius, ‘bow-star’ (kakkab kashti) ; Procyon 
(kakkab mishri, lit. ‘north star’ or ‘northern 
weapon,’ in contradistinction to the ‘southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sirius) ; ashkar or tk@ (Arab. ‘ayyuk) 
= Capella ; ‘king-star’ = Regulus in Leo; ‘ jackal- 
star’ = Antares in Scorpio; sig-bil-sagga = Myra 
Ceti, south of Aries, the ‘fire-star’ (or star of 
Nimrod or Gisdubar) ; etc. etc. In the whole list 
there are only a few names which cannot now be 
identified. 

Babylonia was the home not only of Mathe- 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
the led astrological work mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, nar Bel, ‘ illumina- 
tion of Bel.’ The seers (barf) and magicians 

makhu), who are so often mentioned along with 

e priests, were, above all, ‘star-gazers’ and 
‘ prognosticators’; cf. Dn 2%, where already the 
name Kasdim (Chaldeans) appears as synonymous 
with magicians. That the pdyo of Mt 2! were 
likewise Chaldeans, is plain from various passages 
of the astrological work, where we read, ‘ Under 
such and such a constellation a great king shall 
arise in the land of Martu (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Bab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formule,* the ac- 
quaintance of the Babylonians with Mathematics 
deserves all the fuller recognition. ‘The subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which admittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) were derived. e latter circum- 
stance proves indirectly how remote is the anti- 
quity to which the beginnings of the system 
must be carried back. Metrology, moreover, lays 
the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as religion does for their spiritual develop- 
ment. For the Babylonians the connecting link 
between the two was Astronomy. 

First, as regards linear measure, we now know 
from the scale of Gudea . B.C. 2500), published in 
de Sarzec’s Découvertes, that the half-cubit (} great 
cubit) was divided into 15 finger-breadths of 16°6 
mm.each. The cubit thus contained 498 mm., and 
the great cubit (ammatu rabitu) 996 mm. These 
again were divided respectively into 30 and 60 
finger-breadths. Both the small and the great cubit 
were also divided into six equal parts, the former 
containing 6 x 6, the latter 6 x 10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of division appears, for instance, 
in the tablet of Senkereh (WAZ iv.? 87), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fractions and multiples of the 
cubit. We learn that a ‘reed’ (gt or kan@) was 
6 great cubits; a gar (written with the sign sha) 
12 great cubits; an wsh (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
great cubits; a kasbu (parasang) 30 ush es 21 
kilomet.) ; and a double-kasbu 60 ush. In all pro- 
bability there was also a small xasbu, answering 
to the small cubit, and containing 10,800 cubits 
(ce. 108 kilomet.). 

Besides its division into sixths, the cubit was 
divided also into 10 (5) hand-breadths (each of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we learn from the 


* Important conclusions can be deduced, however, from the 
Bab. literature, notably from the bilingual magical formule 
and from the Epic of Nimrod, Peete the nature of certain 
diseases. For instance, the ‘head-disease’ so frequently men- 
tioned, which is accompanied with violent fever. is erysipelas,; 
the symptoms of Gisdubar’s illness are those of uss venerea ; 
while the disease of Ea-bani appears to have been se, tL 
here is also frequent mention in the religious texts of fever 
and plague. 
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scale of Gudea, the finger-breadth (16°6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 parts, of which, however, the only 
Cesk lips t GAs t CPeobe and be the 

9 f ’ ’ » an : 6 
SLO GRAS whose minimum was taken at 99, and 
maximum at 99°6 mm., served, moreover, as the side 
of a cube which contained exactly a 4a (nearly a 
litre), and which, when filled with water, weighed 
a great mina (c. 990 grammes). In the saine way, 
as is well known, a cubical decimetre (i.e. a litre) 
of water weighs a kilogramme. In this most 
ingenious fashion did the Babylonians in that 
remote antiquity derive not only their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
breadth. It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (31° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992-35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double- 
cubit (990-996 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de- 
rived also their reckoning of time. A distance of 
880 double-cubits is covered by an average walker 
in 4 minutes (y}, of the whole day), a great kasbu 
(21,600 cubits) in four hours or a night-watch. 
Thus the kasbu was used to mark the periods of 
the day; ?, of a day (2 ho.) being a small, and } 
a great kasbu. ‘The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (;, of the double-hour) to traverse a 
space equal to his apparent diameter. Thus dis- 
covered, the system of reckoning by 60 (sussu, 
originally sudsu, t.e. 4 of 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whole metrological system. It was astronomy * 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed sexagesimal system, which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (360) degrees; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to were known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the corresponding oe Be measure. AS 
early as the time of the kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ (gan) = 1800 ‘ gardens’ (sar) ; and 
the ‘ garden ’ (608q. cubits ?) =60 gin. t Then the gin 
(1 sq. cubit ?) was divided into 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of bur-gan (‘ten gardens’). The Baby- 
lonians, moreover, gave designations to pieces of 
land according to the amount of seed-corn required 
to sowthem. Thus, ¢e.g., they would speak of a 5 
gur cornfield. This introduces us to — 

Measures of capacity. In Abraham's time there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use: the gur of 360 4a, the gur of 300 sa (4 
less than the first, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 60 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 4a. The last-named system of reckon- 
ing, acc. to which the 4a contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bab. 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor (>) contained 
180 sab (27), just as the Bab. gur contained 180 


® Especially through the observation that in the course of the 


spperent revolution of the celestial sphere, yy of the ecliptic (4.4. 
1 of the Zodiac) takes exactly two hours (yy of a sidereal 
day) to pass before the eye of one watching the starry heavens 


by night. 

a ( is possible, however, that the length of side of the sar was 
60 t cubits, in which its area would be 8600 sq. cubits, 
w that of the gin would be 60 aq. cubits, and of the she 4 of 
a sq. cubit. 
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ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby- 
lonians. The Heb. has even preserved the original 
and fuller form of the name 4a, namely éab. 
Besides the £a (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or kor, 
such as the pi or ‘ass’s burden’ (tmiru Heb. scn) = 
; gur; the a (Heb. Bath or Ephah) = ry ur; the 
ar (Heb. Se’ah) = x gur, etc. In tion to 
this, the 4a (originally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, which, as in the case of the mina 
and the sar, were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the hin (1:7 ) was the 60th part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the gin was the 60th 
part of the 4a, 7 must also be a Bab. loan-word. 
It found its way into Heb. through the medium 
of Egypt, where the Ain was the fundamental 
measure ; and the name ephah also comes from 
Egypt.* Besides this division of the 4a into 60 gin, 
we meet with another into 10 gar (written sha). 

Finally, in regard to weights, the talent (gun, 
Semit. perhaps gaggaru) contained 60 mine (mana, 
Semit. man) ; the mina 60 shekels (gin with the 
sign tu, Semit. si4lu ‘weight,’ and, as the original 
measure, suddu ‘cup’); the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The heavy 
mina of about 990 gr. (the weight of the 4a filled 
with water, seeabove). [2] The light mina, which 
weighed } of the heavy, i.e. c. 495 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant). (3) A 
weight = § of the light mina (50 instead of 60 
shekels) used specially for gold, the so-called 
gold mina, usually = 409-410 gr. Evenc. B.c. 2000, 
however, there had come into use a gold mina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard = 427} gr., as can 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
(4) A weight about 4 more than the light mina, 
the Bab. silver mina = 546 gr. Although the last- 
named is a derived and secondary weight, it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 9-1 gr., answers exactly to the ancient 
Egyp. 4ed, which is likewise =9°1 gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia- 
tion s#4lu (22%), but also Auddu (Arab. éada4 ‘ cup’), 
and this suddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Egyp. fed, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these 4ed made up the Egyp. pound (deben, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), and in point of fact 
there was also a Bab. weight of 10 shekels, whose 
name was in Sumer. garash t and in Semit. tibnu, 
but which was also designated absolutely abnu 
‘atone’ (cf. 2S 14% 1297 138, and Pr 16! 0° 134, 
Bab. aban kisi). Three of these made up a half- 
mina, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bab. Art (architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, etc.), our former conceptions have been 
fundamentally changed by the excavations at 
Telloh and Niffer (in South and Central Baby- 
lonia). From these we see that as early as B.C. 
4000-3000 the bloom of art in Babylon was such as 
was in some respects never attained in later days, 
—a case quite analogous to that of Egypt in the 
era of the Pyramids. Under the older kings of 
Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some- 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
Patesi it shows a high finish, e.g. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of En-timena (c. B.C. 3800); 
and the cylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agade (Akkad), c. B.C. 3600, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to B.C. 4000, architects 
already used the arch of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 

* The Egyp. word tpt) is, how . 
pe eee. Bt ears pt owever, itself originally 


+ This garash is the Perso-Indian karasha, which is alsoa 
weight of 10 shekels. 
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much later period. The Bab. temples, formed of 
brick like Bab. buildings in general, were in 
‘stage’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216>). The oldest kings already refer, 
in their inscriptions, to palaces, and on a statue 
of Gudea (c. 2900) we find even the plan of such 
a building. The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of six to ten lines, and formed 
a square with a side of 330 mm. (i.e. 4 of a cubit = 
1 Bab. foot). The science of bydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
etc.). From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and in some cases 
with lengthy inscriptions), formed either of 
alabaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. The 
same is true of weaving. Long before the time of 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (cf. Jos. 721), Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
literature, below) were sedulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve- 
stringed harp portrayed. To the forms of poetry 
belonged, as we have now learned, a highly- 
complicated strophic system, as well as the regular 
succession of a certain number of cadences, and 
finally the so-called parallelismus membrorum. 
The diorite statues of the Patesi of Sirgulla 
may confidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
at all periods, in engraving; and their cylinder- 
seals, which date as far back asc. B.C. 4000, show a 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
admiration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
subject ; particularly common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the circle of legends which 
formed itself around Gigsdubar (Nimrod). The in- 
scriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and title of the owner of the seal and his 
father; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder-seals not infrequently serve as important 
sources for the tracing of history. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in early 
days. The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 3: 40, or 1: 13}, the same ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 360 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron. The latter was originally obtained from 
meteoric stones, hence the Sumer. name an-bar, 
‘heavenly metal.’ They had also learned the 
composition of bronze (Sumer. zabar, Semit. 
siparru) from copper and tin. They were ac- 
quainted even with the manufacture of glass. As 
early as c. B.C. 1500 we meet with cobalt-coloured 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- 
lazuli imported from Media. 

The Literature of Babylon, as was to be ex- 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varied character and greatest extent. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (esp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed on clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important branches. 

First, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poetry of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular epic, e.g. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen- 
tially religious character. To the poetical fragments 
which have come down to us either in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is generally the case) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous inagical formule (with the title 
enna or shiptu, ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


number of hymns to the gods, and penitential 
psalms. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian and generally 
written ideographically, the last two show an 
admixture of numerous later forms of speech: 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in- 
stances of phonetic writing (the so-called imi-sal 
forms or ‘women’s speech’ in opposition to the 
‘ priests’ speech’ of the earliest period). From all 
this, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 
penitential psalms, and of a large number of the 
hymns to the gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalms, notwithstanding their being composed in 
Sumerian, is far more Semitic than Sumerian. In 
particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formule cer- 
tainly go back to a very remote antiquity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have taken their 
rise somewhere between B.C. 3000 and 2000, 7.e. in 
the last centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formule. 

By far the greater half of the Bab. literature 
was composed, however, only in the Semit. idiom 
of the country. This is true of certain magical 
formule (e.g. the so-called ‘burning series’ or 
maAlf, i.e. burning of wax figures of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hymns to the gods. To the 
same class belong, above all, the epic poems of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or less perfectly preserved. 
These poems might with equal propriety be called 
mythological texts, for the purely epic and narra- 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im- 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
the zodiacal signs, the Ram, kusarikku, being last) 
the oldest poem is — 

a) The Creation epos. ‘When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yet bore 
no name — but the ocean (apsf, Dox), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos ( 7ihamat or mummu T.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were born the gods [of mummu or 
chaos]; Lukhmu and Lakh&mu came forth [first], 
feons grew up (=elapsed?) ... Anshar and 
Kishar were born, long days passed by till at 
length Anu, Bel, and Ea were produced ; [but the 
son of Ea and Damkina was Marduk the creator 
of the world].’ So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn 1!*#, this poem, whose commencement 
has also come down to us in Greek in Damascius’ 
Quest. de primis principiis. The further course of 
events described is briefly as follows: After the 
above-named gods originated from chaos, a strife 
arose between Tib4mat (©), the female personifi- 
cation of the primeval ocean, and the rest of the 
gods. Anu claims the right to decide the dispute ; 
Tihamat, however, declares war, and binds the 
tablets of destiny (cf. the Urim and Thummim of 
OT) to the breast of her consort Kingu. Anshar,* 
after fruitless attempts, through the medium of 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tih&mat, 
sends to inform Lukhmu and Lakhfmu that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conflict with 
Tihamat. The detailed account of this conflict 
between the god of light, Marduk, and the dark 
primeval ocean,t makes up the 4th canto of the epos, 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk 

* Originally identical with Anu, An-Sar being = heaven's hos 
but afterwards differentiated from him, and at a later peri 
assimilated to Assur (Damascius ’Acowpos). 

+ In pictorial representations Tipimat appears as a dragon 


(hence the serpent of the Bab. boundary-stones) with s lion's 
head, hence she Is called also /abibu, ‘lion.’ 
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conquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (cf. 
Job 98), cleaves ‘lihamat, and out of the one half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in which he 
assigns their places to the gods Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, while out of the other 
half he fashions the earth. The eleven helpers were 
placed in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
himself being the twelfth. ‘The connected frag- 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all formed by Bel-Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which it was the god Ea who formed man of clay. 
Moreover, in the epos, Bel the god of the air and 
of storm, whom the Babylonians portrayed with 
thunderbolts in his hand, is confounded with 
Merodach, a circumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutelary deity, Merodach, was called the 
younger Bel. The original notion that the elder 
Bel (Semit. Bélu ‘lord’ xar’ éfoxxv) was the 
creator, finds its echo in Genesis (cf. the ‘spirit of 
God’ of Gn 12 with the Sumerian name of Bel, 
En-lilla, ‘lord of the air’ or ‘ the wind’). 

(0) ‘The so-called Nimrod-epos (cf. Gn 1081), 
The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Ram that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
called Nf&rfidu (for Namrfidu), Namrasft, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
completely disappeared, Surippak (on the river 
Surappu ?). He becomes king of Erech, where he 
rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ea-b&nf, a 
kind of Priapus, todestroy him. The two, however, 
strike up a friendship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion. (This last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs.) Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from the Elamite 
oppressor Khumbaba (Combabos). Istar, the 
goddess of love, now offers to GiSdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a scorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ea-bfinf; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his great-grandfather Sit-napisti 
(=rescue of life), the Bab. Noah (‘ Rest’ ¢.e. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. With this aim he first traverses, amidst 
great dangers, the land of Mashu (Central Arabia, 
eZ) or *¥D of the OT), and then crosses the 
waters of death to Sit-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 
presents him with the plant of life. The latter, 
however, is snatched from him on his way home 
by an earth-lion (i.e. a serpent). On his arrival at 
Erech, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of his friend FEa-banf, and 
prays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
Ea-bfnf to him. With the granting of this re- 
quest, and a graphic description by Ea-bfni of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c) The Bab. Story of the Deluge. This is con- 
tained in the 1lth canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the great gods, with Bel 
in his quality of storm-god (Bel-Ramman) at their 
head, determined to send a flood,* Ea revealed to 
Sit-napisti in a dream how he might save himself 
by constructing aship. Ten gar (120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it was to have six storeys, 
each of which was to have seven divisions, while 

* As a judgment on the sins of the inhabitants of Surippak. 
This ts clear from the close of the Deluge-story, e.g. lines 1 
(or, ace. to another reckoning, 1. 170), where we read, ‘Upon 
the sinner let his sin lie, and upon the transgressor his trans- 


gression, but let no come any more asa punishment upon 
man’ (ef. the ¢l in Go 8*1), 
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the area was divided into 9 parts (8 on each side of 
a@ square?). Since the length is not specified, we 
are probably to think of the Bab. ark as square- 
shaped, thus forming a cube. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready; then for 6 days on end the rain 
fell in torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been in sight of Mt. 
Nisir (‘rescue’), Sit-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘The dove flew hither and thither, but since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
forth a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘and let 
it go; the swallow flew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned. 
Then I sent forth a raven, and let it go; the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
approached wading and croaking, but returned 
not.’ On the top of Mt. Nisir, S. of Lake Ur- 
mia and E. of Assyria,* and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with pleasure the odour of the seven 
vessels of incense offered by Sit-napisti ; especially 
gratified was Istar, the goddess of the bow; and 
Ea besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded,t 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the hand, blessed 
them (cf. Gn 9!), and translated them to Paradise. 

We have to note finally that here, as in the case 
of the Creation-epos, both the OT writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surprising 
number of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
coincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

(d) Istar’s descent to Hades. Istar determines 
to descend to Hades to free the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are taken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Namtar the plague-demon, to smite Istar with 
disease. Meanwhile in the upper - world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusvu- 
namir (‘his brightness is fair,’ a transposition of 
the name Namra-uddu or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(e) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding 
a banquet, and send to their sister Nin-ki-gal (Al- 
latu), who had been carried off by Nergal, a message 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thereupon she sends her 
herald Namtar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between his wife and 
the heavenly powers, and he imagines that she is 
planning flight. Accordingly, although he loves 
her dearly, yet, tortured by jealousy, he resolves 
to have her put to death. He stations the four- 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con- 
ditions, nay, will give to him the sovereignty over 
the earth. Nergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, the 
other parts of this legend, which has come down to 
us in a copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary a 
character that it is impossible to extract from them 
@ connected story. 

(f) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Merodach, the son of Ea, appears here 


* The Assyr. king Assur-nazir-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion with an expedition to the land of Zamus. See 
Assyrta (p. 183b). 

+ It is worth noting that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest of Tihdmat, gives up his bow to 
Anu, who solemnly, in the presence of all the gods, hangs it up in 
heaven (cf. the bow of Gn 98 which God seta ‘in the cloud’). 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.* 
Adapa, who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, is cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food offered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his refusal he has forfeited immortality, 
since it was really the ‘food of life’ which Anu 
offered him. 

(g) The Etana-legend. Etana (!;** 1 K 51! ?) 
applies to the sun-god for something to mitigate 
the pains of parturition for his wife. He is referred 
to the Eagle, which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘birth-plant.’ As Etana relates to the 
Eagle how in a dream (?) he had seen the gate of 
Anu and that of Istar, the Eagle offers to 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds in the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Auu, but in flying to the gate of Istar the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones for his presumption by his death. 
He is transferred as a demi-god to the under-world. 
Shortly afterwards the Eagle also loses his life 
through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devoured. 

(h) The legends of the god Z@ (Sumer. Im-dugud, 
the ‘storm-bird god’). Acc. to one form of the 
story, Zfi steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Rammifin and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him. 
Acc. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
moon-god) sets out for the distant mountain of 
Sabu (in Central Arabia) to overreach Zfii by 
cunning. In the heavens the god Zfi is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and Taurus (Mero- 
dach) is his son. 

(4) The legend of the god Girra (Nergal as god 
of war). A devastating inroad of the Sutzi (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of Mesopotamia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erech, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the fire-god (or Nebo), with Merodach, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not originate prior to the so-called 
Kassite period. 

Special mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit.) of the exorcism-series 
shurpu, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans- 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
gods on the man who is possessed or sick. ‘ Has 
he perchance set his parents or relations at variance, 
sinned against God, despised father or mother, lied, 
cheated, dishonoured his neighbour's wife, shed his 
neighbour’s blood?’ etc. The coincidences with 
the Heb. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences, or the Trial of the Dead before 
the 42 judges of the dead, are unmistakable. 

That the Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, possessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is proved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Kudur-Dugmal. The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 
pen of Mlian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
founded the name of Sargon with that of Gilgames. 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
gardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new element /£lian introduces into the 
story is that the boy was rescued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 
the Etana-legend). The legend (in metrical form) 


* In Berosus' list of the patriarchs, Adapa (Alaparos fs a con- 
fusion with [laprat, the name of the messenger of Anu) !s the 
son of Aloros (i.¢. the goddess Aruru, the wife of Ea) and father 
of Amelon (amélu=man). 


of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. For the Heb. narrative is in 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Khammurabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab. legend. Yet the latter is what we 
should have expected if the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gn 14 during the 
Exile. The history knows of only the father of 
Iriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who was king of Iamutbal, 
and resided at Dir-ilu on the Elam.-Bab. frontier ; 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
Dfir-ilu a son of Iriaku, viz. Dfir-makh-ili, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging in the 
stricter sense to literature, are the other com- 
ponents of Bab. writing. Tables of paradigms and 
lexical-lists served to facilitate the learning and 
practice of the Sumer. speech. But along with 
these there were also lists containing only Semitic 
words (the so-called synonym-lists) and forms (e.g. 
the word-table, WAT v. pl. 45). As an intro- 
duction to the complicated writing, there were 
syllabaries and collections of signs. Very numerous 
also are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical literature, especially with the rare words 
that occur in it, and partly with the explana- 
tion of legal and agricultural terms in the old 
Bab. contract-tablets (the so-called ana-itti-tu 
series). In such instances whole laws are some- 
times quoted verbatim, so that we thus get a 
glimpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby- 
lonians. "The contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab. history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but deserve special mention here because 
they supply us with the most interesting informa- 
tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of counterpart to the lexical-lists is pre- 
sented by the lists of names of places, countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as well as the numerous 
lists of gods. We must mention also the numerous 
omen-texts, medical prescriptions, astronomical 
and mathematical tables, and finally some lists 
connected with the history of literature (e.g. a list 
of epic poems with the names of the authors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the inscriptions, were brought to 
light, we learn from the intensely interesting 

History of Excavations. As early as 1802 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Caillou de Michaux, a boundary-stone of the 12th 
cent. B.C., was brought to Europe, and soon after- 
wards, through the efforts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. antiquities 
(among them considerable inscriptions of Nebuch- 
adrezzar) was brought from Bassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 1811 that Mr. C. J. Rich, the re- 
discoverer of Nineveh, was able to explore more 
thoroughly Hillah, the ruins of ancient Babylon. 
In the fifties archeological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 
J. E. Taylor, and A. H. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Uruk or 
Erech), Senkereh(Larsa), Mukayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu) ; and by the Frenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who instituted further excavations at 
Hillah (Babel and Borsippa). In these ruins just 
named, in S. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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sisted for the most part of so-called brick stamps,* 
although in Babel more considerable inscriptions 
were found, dating especially from the period of 
the New Bab. empire. Meanwhile Henry Rawlin- 
son had deciphered the Bab. version (the so-called 
third form) of the trilingual Achzmenidzan in- 
scription of Persepolis. The key was found in the 
old Pers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been interpreted by G. F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawlinson, and Burnouf, and which had 
been proved, by the two last named in particular, 
to be in an Indo-Germanic language. The work of 
deciphering the third form (whereby also the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and perfected in the sixties by the talented 
Hincks, the Englishman E. Norris, and the Parisian 
scholar Julius Oppert. Later on, in the seventies, 
the excavations in Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the surrounding country, were continued, 
especially by George Smith and Hormuzd Rassam. 
In the course of his last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agade at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, by 
digging in Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng. miles E. of Babel, 
he was able to prove once for all that this was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Rawlinson had already 
conjectured. 

The work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer. as well as Semit.), leaving 
out of account the small beginnings of Loftus and 
Taylor, has been due especially to the Frenchman de 
Sarzec, and to the American University of Penn- 
sylvania (Peters and others, and at a later period, 
above all, J. H. Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht). Through 
their excavations at Telloh (1876-1881) and at 
Niffer (1888-1896), the history and archzology of 
Babylonia have been enriched as they had never been 
before ; from c. B.C. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of Babylonia by aid of monuments 
and inscriptions. Instead of the cuneiform proper, 
the oldest inscriptions still use linear signs, in 
which it is often quite possible to trace clearly the 
figures that form the basis of the system. The 
Americans also discovered at Niffer nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassite period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then reigning monarchs. 

Of ‘finds’ outside Babylonia, we must men- 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis- 
covered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
ASSYRIA). Among these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
@ great many Phon. and Pal. governors. The 
Bab. writing and language were then (c. 1400 B.c.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
almost the whole of W. Asia. The Elamites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby- 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Further, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
Phen. form of writing, to which the 5. Arabian is 
most nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as c. B.C. 2000. It is a transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab. signs, and may 
have originated in E. Arabia about the time of 
the first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

Sources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described; but the 


* The only exceptions were Senkereh (Larsa) and the adjacent 
Tel Sifr; for there Loftus found a great number of old Bab. 
contract-tablets dating from the time of Khammurabi and 
Istaku (or the epoch of Abraham). 
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Assyr. libraries brought to light in the palaces of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of the Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art. ASSYRIA 
we have already spoken of the so-called ‘ synchron- 
istic history ’ and of the ‘ Bab. chronicle.’ Durin 
the last two decades there have been recove 
also numerous remains of Bab. libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebuch. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Bab. duplicates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitherto known only 
froin the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
a few passages that are entirely new. Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 221»), 
the fraginents of two ancient Bab. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporaneous 
and original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of private life, not to speak of 
other records of a more private character, we have 
to mention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of Kings. This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the last native king Nabonidus 
(Nabu-na’id), with note of the length of the reign 
of each. We have already (p. 222*) referred to 
some poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-lists, as they are called, and on the great astro- 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. era, we shall speak afterwards, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargon and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must be assigned to the 
OT writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. Jer, Ezk, Is 40-66, and finally 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import- 
ance is specially due to the fact that they have 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus. 
For the new Bab. period, and esp. for the topo- 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
in the course of his travels. Also in Strabo’s 
geography we find several interesting details 
regarding Babylonia. On the other hand, the 
information must be pronounced rather untrust- 
worthy and inexact which the extant fragments of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. History. Wehave 
already (see ASSYRIA) said all that is most essential 
about the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent. A.D.) for Bab. chronology. In con- 
junction with the so-called Bab. Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps), whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most important source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp. synchronisms already 
described in art. ASSYRIA, important chronological 
data are supplied by the later historical inscrip- 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using these data, however, 
it must always be borne in mind that in all pro- 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporaneous. 
Consequently, a number of the following dates 
must be reduced by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary-stone, dated the 4th year of king 
Bel-nadin-apli (Hilprecht, Old Bah. Inscrip. i. pl. 
30), informs us that from Gulkishar, king of 
the sea-land (i.e. Gulkisar, the sixth king of 
the second dynasty), to Nebuch. I., there were 
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696 years. Now, since Bel-nadin-apli was the 
immediate successor of Nebuch. I., the first four 
years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is c. B.C. 1118, the death of Gul- 
kisar would have to be dated B.C. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660. 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B.C. 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser 1. of 
Assyria, carried away two images of gods from 
the Agsyr. city of Ikall&ti to Babylon. This im- 
plies that in B.c. 1107, and during the reign of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had the upper 
hand of Assyria. Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.C. 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must be dated B.c. 1117. 

c. Assurbanipal, in connexion with the conquest 
of Elam (c. 640 or later), mentions that the image 
of a god brought back by him from Elam to Erech 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonia by the Elamites must accordingly 
have taken place c. B.C. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for the reason stated above, this 
last number ought to be reduced by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B.c. 1907. 

d. Nabonidus relates that he restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippar-Anunit (i.e. Agade), which 
had not been restored since the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. This gives us as 
the year of the death of the latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
reigned B.C. 555-539) a date somewhere between 
B.C. 1300 and 1350. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzu 11.) 

e. In the same inscription (WAJ, v. pl. 64 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king Naraém-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as Sarg4ni-shar-ali, 
king of Agade), founded the temple of Samas at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.C. 3750 for the reign of Narfim-Sin. ‘This figure, 
however, for the above reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c. B.C. 3400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an inscription 
which found its way to the Brit. Museum in 1886, 
that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Larsa 700 years after Khammurabi. Since 
this undoubtedly refers to the more celebrated 
monarch of that name, Burnaburias II. (c. 1400- 
1375),* we are enabled thus to fix the date of 
Khammurabi’s reign at c. B.C. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain c. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if we follow the later custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con- 
temporaneous, and if we assume (with Dr. Peiser, 
Zeitsch. f. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as the probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosses and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosses and 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham, must 
have reigned B.C. 1772-1717 or 1949-1894. 

History of Babylonia. As far back as we 
can go, and thus in any case considerably earlier 
than B.C. 4000, we find Sumerians and Semites side 
by side in Babylonia. Yet we can see clearly 
enough—(1) that the Semites in the earliest period 
were settled for the most part in the N.W., and 
that they penetrated into Babylonia from Meso- 


* In any case, Burnaburias 1. reigned only 40 years earller. 
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potamia (Harran), while the Sumerians, at a very 
early date, were confined to the extreme S.E. of 
the Euphrates region; (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the whole of Babylonia. The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
writing, which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for official records, such as dedicatory inscrip- 
tions) they used the Sumer. language as well. It 
was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (c. 
B.C. 3500) that in N. Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitic. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to S. (the modern Shatt-el-Hai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms— 
the Sumer. kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lying to the E. of the above-named canal, and the 
Semit. kingdom of Uruk (Erech) and Ur tothe W. 
of the same canal. A part of the latter kingdom, 
probably the region between Ur, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, i.e. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to be applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to the 
W. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. From Ki- 
Imgir arose in course of time, through dialectical 
pronunciation, Shimir, Shumir (from the time of 
Khammurabi onwards the name for S. Babylonia) ; 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
preserved in the Heb. sy22, Shinar, properly Shing- 
har (Gn 1019 112), The oldest religious centre of 
the kingdom of Sirgulla was Nun-ki or Uru-dugga 
(Eridu, see above, p. 215»), while that of Erech and 
of the Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sanctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Acc. to 
Talmudic tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn 101, 
cf. Is 10° LXX, rhv xdpav thy éxrdyw BaBudA@vos xal 
Xadavey, ob 6 wipyos gxodounbn) was only another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration of the most important cities of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom (Babel, Erech, Accad, Calneh), 
Nippur could scarcely be omitted. 

A third kingdom which meets us even in the 
oldest inscriptions (e.g. in those of king En-shag- 
sag-anna [Bel-shar-shame ?]) as a rival of Erech, 
is that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a later period by a city that lay 
some three leagues N.E. of Babel. A close con- 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula- 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-ban-ki, ‘city 
of the hordes of the bow’), probably the later 
Opis. In the oldest dedicatory inscriptions found 
at Nippur, we find mention not only of priest- 
princes (Patesi, e.g. a certain Utuk), but also of 
kings of Kis (e.g. En-bil-ugun and Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above-named 
kings of Erech was nage -s0g gist (Semit. 
perhaps Sharru-mali-imOkki-kini, ‘the king is full 
of eternal strength’). He calls himself ‘king of 
Erech, king of the world (kKalamma),’ while to his 
father Ukush he gives only the title ‘patest of 
Gishban’ (‘ bow-city,’ i.e. Harran in Mesopotamia). 
Besides Erech, he possessed also Ur, Larsa, Nippur, 
and Gishban (Harran) ; Sippar-Agade and Babel 
appear as yet to have played no part in history, 
while both in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held sway. The date of these old kings of Erech 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.C. 4000. Judging from the type of writing, this 
period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-ni-gul- 
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gul (Sem. perhaps Sharru-mushaklil-manzazi) and 
his son Lugal-si-kisal, both of whom style them- 
selves ‘king of Erech, king of Ur.’ The kings of 
Sirgulla, En-ghigalla, and Uru-kaginna must also 
be assigned to the same era. While the two last- 
named very ancient monarchs have left us only a 
few inscriptions, we have al] the more monuments 
of Ur- (acc. to others to be read Ur-Nin§&), 
and of his grandson E- du.* The latter 
in particular, who by preference styles himself 
‘ patesi,’ instead of ‘king,’ of Sirgulla, must have 
been a great warrior. The so-called ‘ Vulture- 
Stele’ (now in Paris), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (Harran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Erech, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Semit. N&du), in which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘Nod in front of Eden’ of Gn 4!6, 
It is, perhaps, the same city which meets us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
Sippar-Anunit. To the nephew of E-dingirrfna- 
du, the patesi En- we Owe 2 silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this patesi have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, like his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B.c, 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title lugal 
kish, i.e. ‘king of the world.’ t To these monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. inscriptions composed in 
Semitic. They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter (c. B.c. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 224*), Sar- 
gAni-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sargini) or Sargon, 
and his son Naram-Sin the latter of whom, how- 
ever, no longer styles himself ‘king of Agade,’ 
but ‘king of the four quarters of the world’ (shar 
kibratt arbat). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great expeditions of Sargon, 
reaching as far as the coast of the Mediter., which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the Conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘king of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Narim-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by 
the inscription, coupled with a portrait of him, 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mesopotamia, 
and by the alabaster vase which is entitled ‘a 
piece of booty from the land of Magan,’ i.e. Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, and N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘finds’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
amongst the vassals of Naram-Sin was a patest of 
Sirgulla, named Lugal-ushumgal. 

Whether the rule of these kings of Agade en- 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the patesi of Sirguila must have for many 
centuries maintained their supremacy over S.E. 
Babylonia. One of these, the famous Gudea, prob- 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- 


* Or E-dingarrana-ginna. The name = ‘ bringing (golng) into 
the house of his god.’ 

¢ The determinative of pe being omitted. ‘King of Kis’ 
would be (ugal Aish-ké; but, at the same time, the title dugal 
kieA contains a play upun the name of the city Kis. 
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tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boasts 
of having brought the stones and timber for his 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun- 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Anshan (‘ asses’ me Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Amanu, the mountain Ibla (for Libla, 
i.e. Lebanon?), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartu, i.e. land of the Amor- 
ites). Of Arabian districts, we find named not 
only Magan (originally Ma‘4n ?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, probably including the 
Sin. peninsula), Kh&kh (near Medina), and Ki- 
mash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebel Sham- 
mar). Kh&kh yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. Notwithstanding all this, Gudea no- 
where styles himself ‘king of the four quarters of 
the world,’ whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara- 
vans through them. Of his predecessors (Ur-Ba’u, 
Nam-magh&ni, Ur-Ninsun, etc.) we know nothing 
of this kind; their sphere of activity was probably 
restricted to Sirgulla. Gudea’s son, Ur-Ningirsu, 
was still patesi of Sirgulla, but shortly thereafter 
a king of Ur named Ur-gur, who was probably of 
Semit. origin, succeeded in subjugating the greater 
part of Babylonia. In almost all the cities of 
Babylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de- 
throning the last patesi of Sirgulla, one Idimm4ni 
(written Gullu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nin-Shu-anna (i.e. ‘lady of Babel,’ to be identi- 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal Sa pete the temple of Shit- 
lam at Kutha, as well as various temples at Sir- 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
ora short one. The very latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is c. B.C. 2500, to Ur-gur and Dungi of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin c. 2800-2100 ; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c. 2700-2600, and Gudea c. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer. inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘king of Ki-Ingi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have held possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Dfr-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooter of Barakhsi.’ Since his 
special god is Gudi (=Nabfi?), and his capital 
Dfr-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
Iamutbal, whose capital was also Dir-ilu, derived 
its name from him (Elam. ta=land, and Mutbal 
=Mutabil). The land of Barakhsi is already 
mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of Kis, as a conquered region; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of Tiglath-pileser III.) and of the well. 
known Barsua (for Barakhsi may be read Bara’si). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 
bricks, found by M. Pognon, of the three patesi 
of Ashnunna (or Umliash), viz. Ibalpil, Ur-Ningis- 
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zidda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It is differ- 
ent with the inscription of king Anu-banini of 
Lulub, found in the mountains of Batir (the 
modern Ser-i-pul near Holvan), and esp. with that 
of king Lasirab of Guti. ‘The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Nar&ém-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter. 

The kings of Nisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (Ishbi-Nergal, Amil-Nindar [Ur-Nin- 
ib], Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin, Idin-Dagan, and Ishmi- 
Dagan), were, as their names show, Semites. ‘They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nisin; and, 
like the middle kings of Ur (Ur-gur and Dungi), 
they style themselves ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki- 
bur-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yet been accurately determined ; at a later 
period it was pronounced Isin, and in the time of 
the so-called Pashi-dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
as Babel itself, Khalvan, Namar, and Ushti. 

‘The last of these monarchs, Ishmi-Dagan, was 
followed by the so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first of these was one Gungunu, probably, as 
his name suggests, a usurper. Besides him we 
know of three successive kings, Ini-Sin, Bur-Sin 
(written differently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Eridu, and styled themselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sale, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the flourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and agriculture, but also to the political import- 
ance of the kingdom. These kings of Ur waged 
successful wars against Zapshali (on the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria), Elam (Anshan), Lulub (in N.E, 
of Babylonia), Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian vassal-kingdoms, whose princes 
married Babylonian princesses. ‘This was the case, 
e.g., With Zapshali, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertheless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia ; for 
the great astrological work, ‘ Dlumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
naines even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be- 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer. ki-sharra, synonym. with kish, ‘ world’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarchs. We hear also of kings of 
Imgi (cf. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
became afterwards the ideogram for Kaldu, 
‘Chaldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the designation of the extreme south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘sea-land.’ The astro- 
logical work mentions also foreign enemies, such 
as Elam and Anshan, Guti, the Sutean nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrein, Nituk or Dilmun, 
the land of Khattu, and very frequently the land 
of Martu. If this first mention of the Hittites is 
highly interesting, still more worthy of our atten- 
tion is the connexion in which Martu (the west 
land) is introduced. This implies that at that 
period Ur exercised supremacy over the whole of 
Palestine (including the eastern Jordanic territory 
aud Cole-Syria). For, when the king of Ki- 
sharra (N. Babylonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martu at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Umman 
Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy- 
thians and Medes) also occurs in the astrological 
work, where it is applied to the Elamite mountain- 
eers, who carried off the image of Bel (the god of 
Nippur). 

To the same period (c. B.C. 2100-1900 at the 
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latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip- 
tions, viz. Sin-gashit (who, like Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the moon-goddess Nin-sun, and 
whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite border-land of Amnanu) and Sin-gamil. 
A vassal of the latter, named Ilf-ma-ilu (properly 
Iift-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
Tia-ma), the son of Nab-shimia, was the founder 
of the so-called 2nd dynasty in the Bab. list of 
kings (B.C. 1048-1580). Within the last decades 
of the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p. 2248). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (c. B.C. 1900-1750 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was N@r-Ramman, who 
takes the title ‘shepherd of Ur, king of Larsa.’ 
His son Sin-idinna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway from the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Babylonia. His successors 
bore the same title; we know two of them— 
one whose name also began with Sin, and another 
the Elamite king’s son Jra-Aku, who as king 
of Larsa took the names also of Rim-Sin and 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ an Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first time becomes of political importance. 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. list of kings. Acc. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.C.,* and its kings were the following : — 


years years 
Sumu-abi. . 15 Samsu-iliina 385(son of former) 
Sumu-lailu . 85 Abishu’a . . 25 ey 
Zabi’u . . .14(sonofformer)| Ammi-satana 25 Gi 
Apil-Sin . .18 3 Ammi-zaduga 22 4 
Sin-muballit 380 ‘ Samsu-satana 31 oe 
Kbammu-rabl 55 = 


As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem- 
porary of Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin. 
His father Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border- 
land of Iamutbal (see above, p. 226>). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
king Kudur-Lagamar (see above, p. ark dethroned 
the Semite kings of Larsa, and installed his son 
Iriaku in their place. In an inscription Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda (i.e. in W. Semit. 
malik, ‘king’) of Martu. This renders perfectly 
intelligible the account given in Gn 14 of Kudur- 
Lagamar’s (Chedorlaomer’s) attack upon the terri- 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised Kimtu-rapaltu, hence Amarpal, the 
Amraphel of Gn 14!) of Babylon, were vassals of 
the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, Iriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in- 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
222>) could even tell of a plundering of Babylon by 
Kudur-Lagamar. The energetic Khammurabi (prob. 
B.C. 1772-1717) succeeded, however, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iriaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
west land (Martu) came into Khammurabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
inscriptions, in which not only Khammurabi, but 
his third successor Ammi-satana, take the title 
‘king of Martu,’ in addition to such Bab. titles as 
‘king of Babel,’ or ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 

* It is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that in Egypt, 


about the same period, an Arabian dynasty, the so-called Hyksoa, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Khammurabi onwards, the 
city of Babel (Bab-ili, ‘gate of God,’ Sumer. Ka- 
dingirra and Tin-tir, the latter=‘ seat of life’) con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. monarchs. 
Although the above-named king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
generations, considered him, on account of his ex- 
pulsion of the Elamites and his canal works, to be 
the real founder of the Bab. kingdom, which from 
his time onwards was inseparably associated in 
men’s minds with the metropolis Babel. The pros- 
perity of the country under his rule and that of his 
successors is witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
reign of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-rfmu as a per- 
sonal name, as the father indeed of one Sha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Abraham was 
current in Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammurabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (see 
ASSYRIA). This took its rise probably from Nisin, 
for Resen of Gn 10! is the same name as Nisin (cf. 
Unuk with Uruk, Erech), and the royal name, 
Ishmi-Dagan, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B.C. 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’ list) was in all 
probability succeeded immediately by the so-called 
Kassite dynasty (C of list,c. B.c. 1580-1180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Koocaia, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are certainly 
called Kass. The founders of the Kaasite dynasty 
were natives rather of the extreme south of Baby- 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
called Kardunias, 7.e. land of the Kardu (dialecti- 
cally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the time of the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Gaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), who styles himself ‘king of 
the four quarters of the world, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of Babalam.’ We have no very 
exact details till we come to the seventh king, 
Agu-kak-rimi (also called simply Agu), the son of 
Ur-Ziguruvash. He calls himself ‘king of the 
Kassites and Akkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who causes numerous peoples to settle in the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
cf. the OT ‘ Paddan-aram ’) and Alman (the district 
E. of Mesopotamia and S. of pilin ing of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ He 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Khani (N. Syria) the images of Merodach and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried off. 
Khani (also called Akh&nu, IakhAnu, and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and *Azaz, hav- 
ing Arpad for its capital. The proper home of the 
Hittites was Khani-rabbat, the ‘great Kheta-land’ 
of the Egyp. inscriptions, to the N. of the above 
region, between Mar‘ash and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial name Khattu was probably originally 
Khbantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. Now the accession of the latter 
must be dated c. B.c. 1500, and this mention of 
predatory incursions of the Hittites into Babylonia 
thus tallies pretty well with the first mention of 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes III. (B.C. 1503-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
rimi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
aspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article ASSYRIA, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history.) The first kings 
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about whom we again possess detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs Amenhotep Ill. and IV., and whose 
letters have been recovered through the famous 
‘find’ of clay tablets at Tel el-Amarna (see above, 
p. 223°). The circumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after B.c. 1400) Babylonian was 
the language used for official communications all 
over W. Asia, is now readily explained as the con- 
sequence of the hegemony of Babylon over the 
western land, which endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till c. 
B.C. 1600). 

From the correspondence between Kallimma- 
Sin of Kardunias and Nimmuria (Amenhotep 111.) 
of Egypt, we gather that the father of Kallimma- 
Sin (probably Kurigalzu 1.) had formerly given his 
daughter in marriage to Amenhotep III., and that 
a daughter of Kallimma-Sin’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. ‘The same subject, that 
of marriage and gifts, is discussed in the letters of 
king Burnaburies II. (B.C. 1410-1380?) to Nap- 
khuraria (Amenhotep IV.) the son of Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri- 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; presumably, therefore, 
B. was a younger brother of Kallimma-Sin, who 
must have died young. Of the Assyrians B. speaks 
as his own subjects, but of the land of Kinahhu 
(Canaan) as an Egyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. It is also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
i.e. the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
Ii. Burnaburias II. was probably succeeded by 
Kudur-Bel (who reigned at least eight years) ; then 
came Kara-khardas, the son-in-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uballit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was succeeded by his son Kadashman-kharbi I. 
The latter conquered the Sutwan nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence against them in 
the land of Amurrft (Cosle-Syria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, he 
was not regarded as a genuine Kassite, and was 
assassinated. Shuzigas (or, acc. to another account, 
Nazibugas) was placed upon the throne, but was 
immediately deposed by the Assyrians, who in- 
stalled in his place Assur-uballit’s grandson, Kuri- 
galzu IT. Carrer ?) who was still in his minor- 
ity. It is impossible to say for certain whether the 
previously mentioned (p. 224*) mag eben aec sn 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival king (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu I1.), or whether 
he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how- 
ever, appears the more likely. In a recently-dis- 
covered passage of the synchronistic history (RP, 
new series, v. 108) there is reference to internal 
complications during part of the reign of Kuri- 
galzu If. The latter, the ‘king without an equal,’ 
was a powerful monarch ; he conquered the city of 
Shasha in Elam, te. the well-known Susa, and 
assumed the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the world.’ The name 
of the Elamite king whom he conquered was 
Khurba-tila. Kurigalzu II. was succeeded by 
Nazi-maruddas (1320-1295), Kadaiman-turgu 
(1294-1278), Kadasman-burias (1277-1276), an un- 
named king (1275-1270), Shagarakti-surias (1269- 
1267), Bibéias (1266-1249), Bel-Sum-idin@ (1248- 
1247), Kadashman-kharbi II. (1247-1246), and Ram- 
man-sjum-idina (1246-1240). See A8SSYRIA. Under 
the last three Babylonia had much to suffer from 
the inroads of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of Ramman-sum-uzur 
(1239-1209) and the reigns of his son Meli-Sipak 
Sreeirty and his grandson Marduk-pal-idina 
(1193-1181). To the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs portrayed upon them.* (‘These are 
fully described by T. G. Pinches, in his Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon, London, 1886, pp. 
44-55. After the last of these Kassite kings 
Zamama-sum-idina (B.C. 1180) and Bel-sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1048). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un- 
known. The fourth, in all probability, of its kings 
was Nabf-kudurri-uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) J., the 
son of Nindar-nadin-sumi (written Nin-ib-sum-mu), 
He waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 
(including Elam), and algo on the land of Martu. 
Unfortunately, his inscriptions do not make it 
perfectly clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
in hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
ought probably to be ascribed to him there is 
mention of a war against the peoples of the land 
of Khattu and against Ammananu (cf. Lamanan 
of the Egyp. inscriptions). From an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘Illumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
Elam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was in a 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded by Bel-nadin- 
apli. ‘Then came Marduk-nadin-akhi (see above, p. 
224*), who reigned B.C. 1117-c. 1100, Marduk-sapik- 
zirim, and Ramman-pal-idina (see ASSYRIA). The 
next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Marduk-akhé-irba (B.C. 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read the 
name of a Khabirite, Kudurra the son of Basish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
We know also of a Khabirite, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Phanicia (WAI, 
pl. 34, No. 2). This shows that the Ahabiri, who 
play an important réle in the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The Pashi dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, i.e. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B.C, 1043-1022, is 
evident from the names of its kings — Simmas- 
shipak, Ea-mukin-ziri, and Kassa-nadin-akhi. 

‘The next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in- 
cluded three kings who reigned from 1021-1002, viz. 
E-ulmash-shakin-shumi, Nindar-kudurri-uzur, and 
Amil-Shukamuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-996). ‘This whole period, from the end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. Shortly before, 
the temple of Samas at Sippar had been destroyed 
by the Sutwan nomads; then during the reign of 
Kassfi-nadin-akhi there was a great famine—so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were again inaugurated (B.C. 995-732). 
The first king, Nabi-mukin-apli, to whose reign 
an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (B.C. 995-960), and Nabf-pal- 
idina, who is known from Assyrian history as 
@ contemporary of Assur-nazir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (c. B.C. 885-853). Be- 

* For the proof that it is really the twelve-fold division of the 


Zodiac that is represented here, see F. Hommel's ‘ Astronomie 
der alten Chaldéer’ in Ausland, 1891~1892. 
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tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, which as yet is represented by only a few 
names. Only the last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To Nabi-pal-idina we owe the beautiful Cultus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the sun-god. It was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lain in ruins since 
the ravages of the Sutzans, and re-established his 
worship in Sippar. From the reign of his son 
and successor Marduk-sum-idina down to the rise 
of the New Babylonian empire under Nabo- 
polassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
known to us, is connected in the closest fashion 
with that of ASSYRIA (to which article the reader 
is referred for details). During this period Baby- 
lonia was in complete political dependence upon 
Assyria. When independent movements show 
themselves, they proceed almost invariably from 
the Kaldi (Chaldzans) in S. Babylonia, who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, and from 
the nomadic Aramzan tribes between Elam and 
Babylonia. The best type of these Kaldi princes 
is Marduk-pal-idina II., the Merodach-baladan of 
OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see ASSYRIA). A votive inscription of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of the land under his sway 
as compared with the misery of the ‘rulerless 
time’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Chaldean origin were also the founders of 
the New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar II. 

Nabt-pal-uzur (B.C. 625-605) wrested his inde- 
pendence from Assyria, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building temples at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bab. cities, however, such 
as Erech, still belonged to the Assyr. king Sin- 
sar-iskun. With the view of conquering and 
dethroning the latter, Nabopolassar allied himself 
with the Manda king (Arbaces? See ASSYRIA), 
i.e. with the leader of the Medo-Scythian hordes. 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his army 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, c. B.c. 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help Nabopolassar, who was hard pressed by the 
Assyrians, the Manda invaded also the territory 
of Harran. It was upon this occasion that the 
very ancient temple of the moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotamia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. There, in B.c. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of his victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the S. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jehoiakim. The 
news of his father's death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Nabit-kudurri-uzur II. (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.C. 604- 
561), contrived to make Babylonia in the fullest 
sense the heir of the shattered Assyr. empire. At 
the same time, by his building activity, he con- 
verted his capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of antiquity. 
His chief attention was directed to the Bel-temple 
Sag-illa at Babylon, and the Nebo-temple Zidda 
at Borsippa, but he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutha, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 
In addition he constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘ hanging gardens’ of Semiramis), and forti- 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

As the inscriptions of Nebuch. speak of almost 
nothing but his buildings, we have to gain in- 
formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the OT and the 
classical writers. We know the course of events 
in Judah, where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), Zedekiah, a Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siege to Jerusalem 
(2 K 26!). The fall of Jerusalem in B.C. 587 led 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (B.C. 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A similar 
fate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had withheld their tribute from Babylon, 
viz. Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. ‘Tyre, 
however, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Hophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (B.C. 687), ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the field against Egypt (where meanwhile Amasis 
had dethroned Hophra), and occupied some parts 
of the Delta. Of a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
4976-38. In the course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
his influence, after the battle on the Halys, B.c. 
685, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming too strong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues from the New Bab. 
empire, — the occupation of Elam by the newly- 
arisen kings of Ansan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch.’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Elam (Jer 25%), whereas in 
586 Ezekiel already speaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (Ezk 32%). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic prince of Pers.-Achemenidzan origin, 
named Teispis (Tsheispis), proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan c. B.c. 600. He was the great-grand- 
father of the famous Kuras (Cyrus), and he left 
behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which he probably enlarged by conquer- 
ing the rest of Elam; the younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the great-grandfather of ‘Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam we know not, but 
some share in it is suggested by a recently-dis- 
covered inscription, according to which Nebuch. 
brought back an image of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch. was Amil- 
marduk (the Evil-merodach of OT), who reigned 
from 661-580. It was he who released the unfor- 
tunate Jehoiachin of Judah from his prison(2 K 2527), 
Failing to establish himself on a right footing with 
the priests, he was murdered by his own brother-in- 
law, Nergal-shar-uzur (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers). who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (8.C. 659-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the latter enjoyed the greatest consideration, as is 
proved by various contract-tablets. Like his father, 
Bel-sum-iskun, he bore the title rub@ imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Neriglissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag (= rub imga) Nergal-sharezer 
of Jer 39% 18, Nerigl.’s inscriptions tell us of his 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. The passage which runs, ‘the 
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rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes I exter- 
minated, the insubordinate opposers I consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder of Amil-Marduk, but 
also to foreign enemies, in whom we should probably 
recognise the same Manda hordes whom Nabonidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 
Neriglissar died in 656, leaving a son scarcely 
come of age, Labashi-Marduk, who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not fit to rule on 
account of ‘bad character’; and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne in his room, 
Nabu-na’id (‘the god Nebo is exalted’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who reigned 
from B.C. 555-539. He was more a lover of anti- 
quarian research than an energetic ruler. He 
rebuilt a whole series of the oldest Bab. temples, 
e.g. at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 224*). On the other hand, with 
the most painful shyness he avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bel-shar-uzur, the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carried on the work of 
government, without, however, bearing the title 
of king. Nabonidus’ first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sin in Harran. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (i.e. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and it was 
only when he had been repelled through the assist- 
ance of king Kuras of Ansan (i.e. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B.c. 658-5380) that Nabonidus 
was able to prosecute his building design, This 
repulse of the Manda took place c. B.C. 654 or 553. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (B.C. 
560), Cyrus became at the same time king of the 
Median empire; consequently the Bab. Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king of Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘king of Ansan.’ In the year 
647 took place the successful campaign of Cyrus 
against Croesus of Lydia, during which Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The punish- 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor Cambyses (B.C. 525), but that of Baby- 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Tammuz, 
i.e. about the beginning of July) Cyrus got posses- 
sion of Babylon, through the treachery of its 
priests, without drawing a sword. Three and a 
half months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and eight days afterwards his 
general Gubaru (Gobryas) caused the king’s son, 
i.e. Belshazzar, to be put to death (cf. also Dn 5). 
Nabonidus was spared, and banished to Karmania. 
This was the end of the independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the great Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every- 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby- 
lonians: they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue ; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian ; see above, p. 223*); and 
called themselves upon Bab. inscriptions ‘king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ Under the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the Jews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bab. empire means at the 
same time the beginning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re- 
building of the temple predicted in Is 442. When 
in the latter passage Cyrus (Koresh) is called by 
J'' ‘my shepherd,’ there is here an allusion to the 
Elamite etymology of the name Kuras (‘ shepherd’). 
According to Strabo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Agradates. ? 
The later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
‘Great and his successors, the Seleucid and Arsacid 
kings. The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bab. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. There is extant, for 
instance, a cylinder-inscription of Antiochus Soter 
from Birs Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 
protection of the Bab. gods. Not only so, but the 
Bab. literature, even bilingual (Sumer.-Semit. ) 
hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri- 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the gradual dying out 
of the tradition of the priests which had been so 
long preserved. The knowledge of the ancient 
writing and speech was utterly lost until in our 
own century it was recovered through the acute- 
ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-increasing measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, but 
above all upon biblical history. 
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BABYLONISH GARMENT (3229 N18, yirtd wor- 
xthkn, RV Bab. mantle).—The Heb. means, liter- 
ally, ‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos 721), the name by 
which Bab. was known to the ancient Hebrews. 
Naturally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this can 
have been. Jos (Ant. V. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘all woven 
with gold.’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘goodly’ in the extreme. 
The probability is that it was a garment of em- 
broidered stuff, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf. Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, Ep. viii. 28); and 
the statement in the Bereshith Rabba (§ 86, fol. 75. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an opinion which 
R. Chanina bar R. Isaac also shared ; cf. Kimchi on 
Jos 721), is just as likely to be correct as any other. 
There were probably many centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar being 
most likely the chief. Many tablets referring to 
woven stuffs have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments bear 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 
patterns used. The common expression lubulti 
birme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of various designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called ixpar (or usbar) 
birmi. T. G. PINCHES. 


BACA, THE YALLEY OF (%}37 P22).—A valley 
through which pilgrims pass to Zion (Ps 84° AV; 
RV has ‘weeping,’ m. ‘balsam-trees’). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vulg., render valley 
of weeping, possibly from confusion between *°?2 
(‘weeping’) and &)}, whose plural (2 S 6%, 1 Ch 
1414.15) designates a tree, variously identified with 
the mulberry (AV and RV), the pear tree (LXX 
1 Ch 14), the balsam (Gesenius), and the poplar 
or aspen (Tristram, Nat. Hist.). 

If an actual valley (the article is not quite con- 
clusive; see Ec 36, where two undoubtedly tdeal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Achor, i.e. trouble’ (Jos 724. 26 
etc.) ; ‘the valley of Rephaim’ (2 S 618 23, Ig 175) ; 
a Sinaitic valley with a similar name (Burckhardt); 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de Jésus, c. ae 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome diffi- 
culties, but turn them into blessings; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley be real or only (as the 
Vulg. vallis lacrymarum has become) an emblem 
of life. A. S. AGLEN. 


BACCHIDES (Baxx(3ns) is first mentioned as a 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XII. x. 
2). Under Demetrius Soter he held the gover- 
norship of Mesopotamia, and was sent to establish 
Alcimus in the high priesthood (see ALCIMUs). 
Upon the death of Judas he drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan, garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judgea, and, having thus pacified the country, 
returned to Demetrius (B.C. 160), or more probably 
was recalled by direction of the Romans. Two 
years Inter he was sent back in response to an 
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aes from the 8 faction, who imagined that | ‘skins’ without italics. The RV has ‘sealskins’([m. 

onathan in his fancied security might be taken | ‘ pc all the passages). There is, 

unawares, Jonathan, however, threw hi into | moreover, no philological warrant in Heb. or cog- 

the fortress of i, not far from Jericho. To/| nate for the translation of the AV ors’ 
skins. The Arab. for badger is ghureir, a 


this B. Tene ng but, when his own peril in- 
creased through the success of the sallies against 
spinor i geabemas of the nef na a ag Helio 
acce onathan’s proposal for a of peace. 
J onatha was invested (B.C. 158) with te eae 
ship of Judea, and B. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see 1 Mac 101%), 
and he hi finally left the country Ay Mac 78% 
9-3, Jos. Ant. XIL. x.-XUIL. i.). R. W. Moss. 


BACCHURUS (Bdsxovpos), 1 Es 9*.—One of the 
‘holy singers’ (le ras), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the list of Ezr 10", where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es. The name here may be a cor- 
ruption of Uri (“ne) in 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BACCHUS.—See Dionysus. 


BACENOR (Bacivwp, 2 Mac 12”), a Jewish 
officer, apparently a captain of horse, in the arm 
of Judas Maccabeus which went to attac 
Gorgias, the commandant of Idumsa (or Jamnia, 
1 Mac 5, Jos. Ang. XII. viii. 6). 


BACKBITE.—To bite behind the back. Ps 15° 
only, ‘He that b** not with his tongue’ (537, RV 
*‘slandereth’). Backbiter, Ro 1% only («ardAados) ; 
cf. (in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1659, i. 492) ‘ Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of 
wilde beaste, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 25” ‘The north 
wind bringeth forth rain: so doth a b. tongue an 


angry countenance’ (109 ie) ‘a tongue of secrecy’), 
Sir 33% 8, and as a subset., en, 2 Co 12” 
renee ae Seve open nee 

J. HASTINGS. 


BACKSIDE is used in AV as tr. of three words: 
—1i. we ’ahar, Ex 3 ‘he led the flock to the b. of 
the desert’; RV ‘back’; but the Heb. is a prep. 
here, ‘ behind the desert’ (cf. 115 ‘ the maidservant 
that is behind the mill’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite enon 2. Any ’dhér, Ex 26% 
‘the b. of the tabernacle,’ RV ‘ back’; the Heb. 
isa subset. in the plu., ‘hinder parts,’ as in 33% 
‘thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 K 7% (=2 Ch 4¢ 
‘hinder parts,’ Ezk 8! ‘ backs.’ 3. driGer, Rev 
‘a book written within and on the b.’; RV ‘ back’: 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re- 
verse side of a roll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. Like 
Ezekiel’s (2"°) ‘roll of a book... written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
was as un with an ancient roll as with modern 
printer’s manuscript. J. HASTINGS. 


the word -. There is, however, no etymo- 
og reason for this. 

he badger, Meles taxus, L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desert. But it is not found in sufficient 
numbers to make it probable that it could furnish 
material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Ex 25° 26 357-3 ete.). Such skins 
would be too light for the purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Ezk 16°, In this passage the Heb. has 
tahash alone, without ‘éréth. The AV has added 


ard, and fanjal. None of these names has any 
connexion with téhashim. The Arab. word tuhas 
signifies the mo arriba The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin of the Halicore Hemprichii, Ebr., a 
cetacean found in the Red Sea, for making sandals. 
This is called ¢ain, and the flesh of it is eaten. It 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 
be ager A used, It is no objection to the use of 
this hide for making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit- 
ably for the high-born wearers. Such durable and 
waterproof skins as those of the dolphin and 
halicore would be eenvontey Syarepnare or cover- 
er 


ings of the tabernacle. o of the 
same us, Halicore T. $, Russ., is also 
met with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 


ite quota of skins. 

It is clear that the ‘éréth téhdshtm, whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in : homme 
sufficient for making coverings to the tabernacle, 
and were at the same time suitable for sandals. 
It is ane that seal ra the RV) were 
found in sufficient quantities, if indeed the word 
téhAshim means that anitnal It may be, how- 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, porpoise, seal, and other e@ anim 
having a general resemblance to the dolphin 
type. In any case we rrr bate reject the or. 
(See Davidson on Ezk 16” and Di on Ex 25%.) 

. E. Post. 

BEAN (viol Ba:dy).—The name of a tribe other- 
wise unknown, which on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mao- 
cabeeus (1 Mac 5*). 


BAG.—1. mp7, o'yhg 42; wipa; bag for food, she 
herd’s wallet, or scrip for a journey, e of a kid’s 
skin with a stra fastened to each end so as to hang 
from the shoulder, and holding one or two days 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, ete. ; 
one of the emblems of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the huntin me and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it Davi pu the pebbles when 
going to meet Goliath (15 17%). The command to 

ispense with it (Mt 10°, Mk 6%, Lk 9°) meant for 
the disciples complete trust in those visi in 
their message, and in their Master. 

2. op (Arab. kt), bag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This bag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning inst false 
ve (Dt 25%, Pr ) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab. proverb, ‘The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

8. B. for money, purse. In this connexion we 
have— 

(a) 0°9 Ate. Pr 1, Is 46%, where the use of the 
commonest word for Wap baer: ive of waste. 

(6) on hart¢ (Arab. haritat), 2 K 5%, into which 
Naaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Is (AV ‘crisping pins,’ RV 
: ceppuser dl would suggest that some kind of 
ornamentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(c) wy gérér (Arab. gurrat), something tied, 
either round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 
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ellow cotton. The open 


thread, but usually of 


mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
by one hand, and then by the other 
the bag is carefully whipped round. 


- gathered u 
the neck of 


Bae, PURSE, “iy, 


The ceremony of tying and untying is still a 
quaintly arresting feature in its use. It was such 
& purse that was found in the sacks of Joseph’s 
brothers, Gn 42%. Job compares the irrevocable 
Sa to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 14”. 

nblessed prosperity is money in a bag with 
holes, Hag 1% Similar to this gérér or tied- 
was the Ba\Advriov in Lk 128 22%, and in Jn 12 the 
y\woodxopoy, a term derived from the pouch for the 
mouth-piece of a musical instrument. 

(d) In the NT this bay or purse is also expressed 
by gdvy (Mt 34 10°, Ac 21", Rev 1'3 156), A modern 


BAGOI (A Bayol, B Bocal), 1 Es 5'*.—2066 of his 
descendants returned from captivity with Zerub. 
Called BIGVAI (33), Ezr 2'¢ ( eac.), Neh 7% 
(2067); BaGo, 1 Es 8®., 


BAGPIPE.—See Music. 


BAHURIM (o7n3).—The place where Michal is 
parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
taken back to David at Hebron (2 8 3%). The 

i also where Shimei lived ; he came out thence 
to curse David when fleeing from Jerus. towards 
Jordan (2 § 16°), In this village Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 
David from Jerus.; t ey concealed themselves in 
the well of a house, and so managed to elude the 
servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
them (2 8 17!8). According to the account of 
David’s flight from Jerus. (ch. 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, which passes Eouee Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more difficult route, which 
runs in a N.E. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 211%), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus. and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 


bag | (Anta), near the S. boundary of Benjamin. This 


view, which is accepted by most moderns, agrees 
with the local details supplied by the narrative of 
David’s flight. After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15 16), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A ‘rib’ 


illustration of this is found in the waist-belt of ! or ridge of hill apparently ran parallel to this N. 


BAG, GIRDLE-PURSE, ove, 


the an peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a half from the buckle, thus area d a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. MACKIE. 


BAGGAGE.—In AV Jth 73, 2 Mac 127! ‘the 
women and children and the other b.’ (dwooxevs). 
RV gives b. for ‘carriage’ at 1 S 177°, and for 
‘carriages’ at Is 10%, Ac 2145; and Amer. RV 
gives b. for ‘stuff’ at 1 8 253 30%. See CARRIAGE 
and STUFF. J. HASTINGS. 


BAGO (A Bayé, B Baral), 1 Es 8°.—The head of 
a family who returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
called BAGo!, 1 Ts 54; Biaval, Ezr 2*, 


' BAGOAS (Baywas).—A eunuch in the service of 
Holofernes (Jth 12!!- 1% 15 1331414), The same name 
appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 
who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to 
Pliny (AN XIll. iv. 9) it is the Persian equivalent 
of the Gr. edvofxos. J. A. SELBIE. 


route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or ly (16° ‘let me go over now’), 
so that Shimei, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at the 
king with impunity. Barhumite (2 S 23?! 
‘2773) is clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
=a native of Bahurim, which is more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
113 *p:9390 ; point ‘e130 the Bahurimmite). 
J. F. STENNING. 
BAITERUS (Ba:rnpois, AV Meterus), 1 
Es 5'7,—The sons of B. returned with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Heb. place-name beginning 
with Beth- : but there is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
BAKBAKKAR (19373).—A_ Levite (1 Ch 
95), See GENEALOGY. 


BAKBUK (1393).—The ancestor of cer- 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. 
(Ezr 2°', Neh 7%), Called ACuB (1 Es 57’). 


BAKBUKIAH (7:p2p3).—1. A Levite who ‘ dwelt 
at Jerusalem’ (Neh 11!"). 2. One of the porters 
who ‘ kept the ward at the storehouses of the gates’ 
(Neh 12%). See GENEALOGY. 


BAKEMEATS.—Gn 40” only, ‘all manner of 
b. for Pharaoh’ (Heb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh’s bakers’ work’). Dr. Murray (Ozf. Eng. 
Dict.) gives the meaning of b. as simply ‘ pastry, 
apie.’ It is any kind of meat baked or cooked: 
ef. Chaucer, Prologue to Cant. Tales, 345— 

*Withoute bake mete was never his hous 
Of fleissch and fissch.’ 
And Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1. ii. 180— 
‘The funeral haked meats 


Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BAKING.—See BREAD. 


BALAAM (oy'3).—Nu 22-24. 31%16, Dt 93¢ (Neh 
13?), Jos 13 24% 19, Nic 65, 2 P2'5, Jude v.!!, Rev 2!¢, 


BALAAM 


The subject of a very remarkable story in con- 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. According to the latest, embodied in 
the Priestly Code (P), and contained in Nu 31® 6 
(comp. Rev 2"), Balaam was a Midianitish coun- 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of certain immoral rites. This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Nu 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the ir of Cozbi (25%), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (25)-*), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the latter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Balaam was after- 
wards slain with the princes of Midian (Nu 31°, Jos 
13%). It has been conjectured that this story arose 
partly out of a difficulty on the part of the priestly 
narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an inspired 
propnee of God, partly from the need of accounting 
or the great sin of the Israelites. It is, however, 
shat doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by Kuenen assigned 
to the very latest tor. It is significant that 
Rev 2 definitely connects the immorality with 
sacrificial rites to heathen gods,—a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which 1s by 
the Euphrates, a place otherwise own, who 
is bribed by Balak, king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israelites. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balak’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessin 
instead of acurse. He is dismi Balak, an 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no point of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 24%. If Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 22?-24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as r the critical 
analysis of the passage. Some, having regard to 
its general unity of purpose and sentiment, have 
assigned it in its totality to J; others refer only 
the episode of Balaam’s journey to J and the 
rest to E. It is probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been as more continuous 
interweaving of the two sources. The sacrificial 
rites of -23° seem to point to E, and the 
8 etry of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the main to one source. 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with little doubt, belongs to J. There are also 

igns of composite authorship in other parte. Thus 
and 22 are evidently duplicates, so are vv.? and 
«>, A helpful criterion 1s the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of 22, esp. ® and ™; 
where, as in 23‘, an anthropomorphic character is 
assign Himself as contrasted with the 
angel of J” of v.* etc. It seems therefore right to 
assign vv." }° 13 and ® to E, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv.® 6 It matters little how 
we assign the remaining verses, as both accounte 
rust have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, vv.*? will 
belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophecies of ch. 23 ore i » it is 
popes that these belong to J. But they are 
lieved to have undergone a very considerable 
revision and ex ion by a later reviser, either 
before or after the union of Jand E. The 
esp. assigned to a late date is vv.*-™, which refers 
to the period of Assyr. ascendency. The insertion 
of ‘the elders of Midian’ in 22? is probably the 
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work of a much later reviser, who thereby iceent 
to connect the story more closely with that of P. 

If this analysis is in the main correct, there will 
be found a considerable difference of character in 
the stories of J and E. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no aoe about going, nor does 
he receive any revelation forbidding it, but of his 
own accord he intimates to Balak that asa prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J”. Balaam dis- 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J’,’ and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does not attempt to resist 
the inspiration of God. 22° is indeed referred by 
some to the reviser of JE, but some such limited 

rmission is at any rate implied in v.%. When 

aam arrives at Kiriath-huzoth, he is shown the 

whole company of the Israelites dwelling according 
to their tri The spirit of God comes upon him 
and he bursts into a rhapsody of praise, suggested 
in its form by the sight before hi The chief 
thought is tbe splendour of the huge encampment 
in ite ordered array— 


°As ens by the river aide, 
As -aloes which J” hath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters.’ 


What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the peop and the 
power of their king. This provokes Balak’s anger; 

6 smites his hands together, and would have di 
missed Balaam at once ; but with great dignity the 
latter justifies himself, and, regardless o "g 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, then of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by the torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
natTative is terse and vigoros throughout, full of 
quaintness, yet always dignified and pict ue 
without grandiloquence. at remains of E’s 
narrative falls distinctly below it in point of 
lite merit. It is more ornate, but less really 
beauti There is a tendency to what appears 
like an artificial repetition of similar incidents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn appeals to and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and offers a builock and a ram on every 
altar, and the language in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
miyvht add that thrice Balaam pronounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only that the third 
blessing of E has disap in ch. 24 to make 
way for the blessing of J. There is, moreover, 
besides its anthropomorphism, a wantof spontaneity 
and naturalness about the story. We feel this in 
the way that Balaam parleys with God (23). He 
tells Him that he has prepared the seven altara, and 


offered a bullock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will grant his 
wish; and there is an ost mechanical view of 


iration in the thought of the word put in 
aam’s mouth (23°). hat a difference between 
this and the thought of J (24*), that the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
aglow! Then again, how unnatural oy tender ae 
Balak’s conduct is! How strange that he should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com- 
placently, and contented himself with a mild 
remonstrance. (See HEXATEUOH, NUMBERS.) 
But the most important difference in the 
stories is the contrast which they present in 
the character of aam. In J there is nothing 
reproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his aene 
with perfect consistency. But the Balaam of E 
is of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous 
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nees. He can say with all sincerity, ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (23°). This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, ‘May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, ‘May I in my last moments have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have lived a 
righteous life to the very end.’ But, in ate of 
such noble sentiments, the of is a 
selfish, grasping man. He covets the rewards of 
Balak, and 1s restrained from taking them only by 
@ sordid fear of God, who could make the conse- 
quence of so doing worse losing them. He is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in his power to cajole God into changing 
His mind, or, in other words: ing wrong right. 
Five times he attempte to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thought that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and mo pore 
E may be supposed to have had. The of 
1S 15° was not ‘a man, that he should hs at 
But could this be said of the God of E? Probably 
not; but, at any rate, aam’s ce is 
evidently due to selfishness and 

Some regret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaam’s story destroys ite 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so much so as ee 
at first sight. The great sermon of Bp. Butler, 
for example, depends almost entirely on the nar- 
rative of E. is allusion to P’s story as part of 

aam’s career does not affect his main argument 
much more than the words of Micah (6°) erro- 
neously put by him into Balaam’s mouth. The 
real value of his sermon arises out of his insight 
into human natureand motive. On the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral difficulty, 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab (24'"), if we suppose that 
these are prophecies only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, for the Jahwistic narrative, to a date 
posterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 8 8); and 
it is hardly likely to be much later—indeed it 
is highly probable that the story is based on a much 
earlier legend. The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of man 
nations, and this incident has its obvious paral] 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise. Among some 
of the Norwegian peasantry the belief that bears 
‘could speak, and refrained from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

LITERATURE.—The story and character of Balaam have been 
the subject of a large number of treatises and sermons. By far 
the known, and senerey. acknowledged to be the most 
valuable, is the great sermon of Bp. Butler upon the character of 


ong those of more recent date may be mentioned 
the sermons of F. D. Maurice and Isaac Williams. 


F. H. Woops. 
BALAH (773), Jos 19°.—A town of Simeon, 
per the same as Bealoth, and apparently the 
ilhah of a parallel passage 1 Ch 4%. None of 
these is known. C. R. CoNDER. 


BALAK (p73 ‘making empty or waste’).— 
A king of Moab who, according to a story pre- 
served in Nu 22-24, hired the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Israelites before their entry into 
Canaan. See BALAAM. F. H. Woops. 


BALAMON (Badauiiv, AV Balamo).—A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 8?, cf. Ca 8"). 


BALANCE (0:3;0, "3p, ivyiy).— Weighing was 
formed from early times in t, was proba ly 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. Alli Orien 

mage ang Nihody eb igor the principle ses ha 
age in the steelyard having been apparently an 
Italian invention, carried into the East under Roman 
influence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed; the ones having 
& fixed pole for support, a beam of several feet in 
length, and scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of observing the tongue 
against a long vertical sling of the ce, as in 
modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed against a plummet. ) 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lurch of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing ie 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. The beam was 
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a circular bar, tapering to the ends; the suspense 
was by a hole through it, or sometimes merely bya 
string tied around it, which would give great 
opening for fraud ; the were hung by cords, 
which anting holes cut in the 
e width of the ends. gee 

as a, regular article 
of daily use. hs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 23") ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets of ten 
shekels, to Rebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is 
stated (Ex 38*-®) ; and the weight of the offerings 
made at the dedication (Nu 7” etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of weights which the Egyptian scribes 
used to reckon up at this period. is preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to have been lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal., as there is no record of the 
weighing of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the est manner (1 Ch 
22'4), while the habit of using the balance seems to 
have revived in the later and more commercial 
times, to judge by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrewsas shown by continual denuncia- 
tions of the practice. In Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19°), as by Ezekiel (45); and Amos (8°), 
Micah (6"), and the Proverbs (11) specially inveigh 
against false balances. The exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 16"). 
For these references to the standards, see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 


BALD LOCUST.—See Locust. 


BALDNESS, loss of the hair.—Two forms are 
contrasted in Lv 13, nm or crown-baldness 
(dardxpwua, LXX), and nzz3 or forehead baldness ; 
the Heb. name referring to the fictitious appear. 
ance of height which it gives to the head (avaga- 
Advrwya, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. iii. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahereth garaath or spot 
of the contagious parasitic disease Tineatonsut ans 
or ringworm, the condition described by Celsus as 
ophiasis ; while the other form of spot mentioned 

ong with it in Lv 13, Bohak or peoriasis, is not 
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contagious (Lv 13”), and did not therefore make 
the sufferer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old pe ee Bible, like grey hair; but 1s re- 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in those employed in the siege of Tyre 
Gop 294), among whom it may have been induced 
the salt water and a salt diet, supposed in 
Shetland to cause baldness. An Arab. poet calls 
crown-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldneas, as due to the 
ressure of a helmet. It was to be a sign of the 
egradation and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instead of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (Is 3™). 

‘ Bald-head’ was a term of reproach (2 K 2%), as 
was calyus among the Romans, and ¢aAaxpés among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in Ces. 45. 3, and Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes, 240; Equites, 550). Synesius wrote 


a defence of baldness of which an . tr. was 
ublished by Fleming in 1579. A more famous 
efence was Hucbald’s remarkable alliterative 


poem of 136 lines, de laudibus calvitss, each word of 
which begins with the letter C (Dornavius, Ampii- 
theatro Sapient. Socrat. i. 290). 

Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to this le The name of Kareah, father of 
Johanan (2 K 25”), means ‘ bald-head,’ and Korah 
refers to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36* 16 
Ex 6"). Possibly, the roquene of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some effect 
in preventing it. This reason is given Hero- 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (iii. 12). Mummy 
heads, though often shaven (see Gn 41"), are seldom 
bald. I have found only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness wear- 
ing wigs, and one female head in the Camb. Mus. 
had locks of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers (c. B.C. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare in Egypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Barbary. Many of the Egyp. priests were shaven, 
and aro therefore called or bald-headed ; and 

haps it was for contrast that baldness disqualified 
for the priesthood in Isr. (Lv 21”, LXX), although 
it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
sacred food. Even shaving the head was for- 
bidden to the priest (Lv 215). A similar contrast 
is implied in the prohibition of ‘rounding the 
corners’ of the head (Lv 19%) among ordinary 
Israelites to distinguish them from their heathen 
es bras who cut their hair in a circular form, 
as that of Dionysus was cut (Herod. iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and Bishari adopt a similar mode 
of cutting ; while the Pal. and Arabian Jews keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the halaka or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
ieee corners (Schechter, Jewish Quart. Rev. 
ii. 16). 

Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only among the Jews, but among 
other races. Bion’s comment on ite folly, bid 
calvitio meror levetur, is quoted by Cicero (Tuse. 
Disp. iii. 26). In this manner Mardonius and his 
army mourned for Masistius, cutting off not = 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Herod. 
ix. 24; see Patroclus’ funeral, Ji. xxiii. 46; 
also Odyss. iv. 198 ; Seneca Hep. 1176). Micah 
bids the women of Mareshah make themselves bald 
(1!6), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
h Baldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Is 15? 22!3, Jer 48°? 
16°, Ezk 27', and Am 8”, It is used metaphorically 
for mourning in Jer 47° and Ezk 7%. 

Symbolical baldness by shaving was the sign of 
the expiry of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu 6%). At the 
expiry of his vow St. Paul shaved his head at 


Cenchres, and he fulfilled Jater the ritual of 
purification (Ac 18° 21%). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not uliar to the Jews; thus 
the peorle of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of their vow to recover Thyrea (Herod. i. 82). 
Scot Ras forehead was not permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and Sifré on Nu). These 
shavings were. essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, ey, were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. The Jewish tonsure 
was thanksgiving, hence the hair was burnt 
in the fire of the peace-offering (Nu 6%); it was 
also y purificatory, ‘as if y this, deficiencies 
in religious service were cut off’ (Rabanua Maur. 
de Cleric. Inst. i. 3). Shaving was on this account 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levites 


(Nu 87). cate some races tonsure is a 
tribal mark, as, for example, the occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine tas. 


The primitive Christian tonsure was votive, and 
was falsely a 9 seg to have been invented by St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour. de gloria Martyr. i. 28), but 
really dates from the 5th cent. The Petrine or Rom. 
crown-tonsure represented the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). he Eastern or Pauline tonsure 
was total shaving or close cropping. of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. he Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears and vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.); it was also 

ractised in Celtic Britain (Gildas, Zpist. ii.), 
freland, and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the Saxons (Apollinaris Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. viii. 9). It was probably the 
survival of a pre-Christian of servitude, as 
the word Maol, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, as in the names Maolduin 
and Maoldarach. Lucat-Maol was a heathen 
antagonist of St. Patrick. Tonsure of women 
was, in the aucement of St. Paul, shameful 
(1 Co 115), and the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that if a woman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, HE iii. 
42). See BARBER, HAIR, SHAVING. 

ic a A. reco 

BALM ("y “y¥ 3; LXX pylon; resina). 
—It is impossible to determine, on philological 
grounds, the substance intended by zérf; and as 
the ancient translations do not agree on the sig- 
nification of the word, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Gn 
37™, cf. 43") make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. If the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah. (8* 46" 51) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
clearly an article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
by Judah and Israel (Ezk 27!"). No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain from the expressions, ‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up into Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from the expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balin,’ implies that it was produced in 
their country. Gilead was an indefinite geo- 
graphical expression for the district stretchin 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates an 
an unknown extent southward. A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia passed through it, and spices 
and balms and incense formed an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaelites through this 
territory. Whether the substance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepét for it. This is all we know from Scri 
ture as to the substance or substances intend 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 
and he who hazards a guess will be largely in. 
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fluenced by his opinion as to whether balm was a 
proiuct of Gilead or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 


which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. Mastich has been supposed by some to be 
the substance. The tree which produces it, how- 


ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
mountains of W. Pal., has not been reported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaelites (Gn 37%) bro 
with Arabian gums and spices, through Gilead to 
Dothan on their way to Egypt. Mastich is, and 
always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the A¢gean Sea, and was certainly 
not La ened of Arabia. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 36), 
indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced bya ‘prickly shrub,’ and 
therefore cannot bethe gum from Pistacia Lentiscus, 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28). Heattributes to it a long list 
of virtues, principally astringent and detergent. 
Mecca balsam, the product of Balsa ron 
Gileadense, Kth., and B. Opobalsamum, Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. (An¢. 
VILL. vi. 6) saye that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, who doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Tristram says, ‘From Jericho 
Cleopatra obtained plants for her gardens at 
Heliopolis ; an imperial guard was placed ove: the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
triumph in the streets of Rome.’ It has, however, 
now disappeared. The product of these trees is 
known in Arabic by the name of balasdn, from 
which os balsamum, balsam, and balm are 
probably derived. The balasdn tree is defined by 
the Arab. roxiope rapnere as ‘a certain kind of tree 
or shrub, resembling the camphire (fenna), having 


many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem- 


bling the rue, the berry of which has an oil which | 


is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the wood.’ Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at length, and quotes Dioscorides to the 
effect that the tree ‘grows only in the country of the 
Jews, which is Palestine, in the Ghor.’ He probably 
alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is mistaken in supposing that this was 
the only or the principal station for the tree. That 
Avicenna does not confound it with the mastich is 
clear from the fact that he presently says that 
‘some prefer to mix this unguent (gum) with other 
unguents (yuma), as unguent of the green berry, 
and unguent of camphire (henra), and unguent 
(gum) of the mastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 
formerly much used even in Europe, but it has now 
passed out of the pharmacopceias. 

The monks of Jericho have adopted the zakkiim, 
Balanites £gyptiaca, Del., as the Balm of Gilead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
species, which is sold in tin cases to travellers as 
the Balm of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatment of wounds and sores. 

G. E. Post, 

BALNUUS (A BdAvovos, B Badvois), 1 Es 971,— 
BINNUI in Ezr 10”, which see. 


BALSAM.—See BALM. 


BALTASAR (BaAracdp), the Greek form of Bel- 
shazzar in Dn 5 etc., Bar 1!-}3, and also of Belte- 
shazzar, Dn 4, etc. Clearly, the names are confused 
in ignorance ; for while Vulg. renders both names 

romiscuously by Baltassar, Syr. renders both by 
litshatsar. Codex A in Dn presents Bapracdp. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 
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BAMAH (Ezk 20”) is the Heb. name for nigh 
Place’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the first half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophet means 
to suggest ; but the Proce point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appear to be identified re- 
spectively with two words meaning ‘come’ and 
‘what’; thus: ‘What (MAH) is the Ba-mah where- 
unto ye come (BA)?’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb ‘come’ (or ‘ enter’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 2’, Hos 4); but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove the obscurity 
of the verse. A parallel may be found in the 
derivation of the word for ‘manna’ in Ex 16 (see 
RV). J. SKINNER. 


_ BAMOTH (nip3), Nu 21%, @ station in the 
journey from the Arnon to the J ordan, probably the 
same a8 BAMOTH-BAAL, Nu 22% RVm (‘the high 
laces of Baal’ AV, RV), to which Balak brought 
alaam. Bamoth-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Reuben (Jos 137) along with 
Beth-basl-meon, and both being seats of Baal. 
worship they may be included in ‘the high places’ 
of Is 15?; but the reference here is doubtful (cf. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his JsaiaA). nos na, 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, |. 27, as restored 
by Mesha, may be the same as Bamoth. For ita 
position see ExoDUS, ROUTE OF. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 
BAN (A Bd», B Baerdy), 1 Es 5*7.—The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
at the return under Zerub. The ge is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 2° 
Neh 7® is Tobiah; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name viol Boud, 
of which Ban may be the a 
. ST. J. THACKERAY. 
BANAIAS (Bavalas) 1 Es 9 = BENAIAH Ezr 10%. 


BAND.—Three words of different origin and 
meaning but the same spelling are all found in 
AV. 1. Band=anything that dinds, whether for 
confinement or for strengthening. The Heb. 
words are (a) nay ‘dbhéth, something twisted or 
twined. Job 39” ‘Canst thou bind the unicorn 
(RV ‘wild-ox’) with his band?’ Hos 11* ‘I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love’; so 
Ezk 3” 4°; but tr? ‘cords’ Jg 15% 14, Ps 2° 1187 
129%. It is the word tr¢ ‘wreathen (work)’ in 
Ex 281+ 33. 3% 3 3Q15- 17. 18, (6) nox ‘Estr (Roy ‘estir, 
Dn 4% %, Ec 7%), anything that will bind‘ 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 15" 
‘his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off his 
hands’; Dn 4% ‘a d of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn 4%, Ec 7%. (c) "ag hebhel, a rope or cord, not 
for binding (though Ezk 27%, Job 411, Est 15) so 
much as for use on board ship (Is 33”), for fasten- 
ing tents (Is 33”), and especially for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 S 8?*r, Ps 785 ete.) In AV 
hebhel is tr¢ ‘bands’ only in Ps 119% ‘the bands of 
the wicked have rob me’ (where ‘ bands’ no 
doubt =‘ troops,’ by mistrans"; RV ‘The cords of 
the wicked have wrapped me round’); and Zec 
117: 46) the name of one of the two staves, ‘ Bands,’ 
representing the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, the other, ‘Beauty,’ representing the 
covenant made with all the people. (d) aio météh, 
the pole or chief a of the yoke that binds the 
oxen together. In AV only Lv 26%, Ezk 34” 
(RV ‘bara’). (e) "7499 Aarzubbah only in plu.= 
bonds, Is 58* ‘to loose the bands (RV ‘ bonds’) of 
wickedness’; or pains, Ps 73* ‘there are no bands 
in their death.’ (f/f) 0 mogér, properly some 
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thing for chastising, hence a bond for shia 
Job 39° ‘who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass?’, Ps 2° ‘Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
107%, Is 28% §2?, Jer 2”. In all these es 
Amer. RV gives ‘bonds,’ but Eng. RV retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘ bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 5° ee wir were this a the et li 
) ago ah, a rope to draw with, o oO 
Qn ‘or loose the bands of Orion ?’ 7 
The Greek words are (a) decués, something that 
binds, Lk 8”, Ac 16% 22”: (5) cuvdecuss, some- 
thing that binds closely, Col 2 ‘all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints and bands’; and (c) fevxrnpla, that which 
yokes, only in Ac 27® the fastening of the rudder. 
In all these places ‘ bond’ would be used in mod. 
English; and ‘bond’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr? of some of those words, ale Seopds. 
2. Band=a flat eee: a ribbon. (In this sense 
b. is from French dande; but as the strip or stra 


robe... with a band (RV ‘ pinding ’) round about 
the hole.’ See also HEADBAND ue 3” only), and 
SWADDLINGBAND (Job 38° only). RV ne ‘band’ 
for ‘girdle,’ r%9 hAéshebh, in Ex 28% %- % 296 
395 % 2, Lv 87, (6) xcdowds, a dog’s collar, then any 
collar or chain for the neck (frequent in LXX, as 
Gn 4]®@ ‘[Pharaoh] put a gold chain about his 
{Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 12 ‘Thy father made our 
— grievous’). «Aods is tré ‘band’ Sir 6” ‘her 
ds are purple lace.’ 

3. estar Nik company. (Its origin is difficult 
to trace. Du Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
banda, from the red banda or ribbon worn by 


74 191 2 
RV retains, except 1 K 11% ‘troop.’ 
(c) Sn hayil=strength, a strong army, a force; 
tr4 only 1 S 10” (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr 8” (‘a b. of soldiers,’ so RV). 
(a) ysh hézéz (pep. of [7¥0] to divide, hence divided 
into companies. ia Pr 30” ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.’ 
(e) "309 mahaneh, the ordinary word for & ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 327 ‘Jacob . . . divided the people... 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32) ‘and 
now I am become two bands’ (RV ‘ companies’). 
(f/) oh ré’sh=‘ head,’ only 1 Ch 12% (RV ‘ heads’) 
and Job 1"? ‘The Chaldeans made out three 
bands’(so RV). The only Gr. word is cwetpa, which 
was the usual equivalent of the Lat. cohors, a co- 
hort, which when complete consisted of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth of alegion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we find the ‘Italian,’ Ac 10, and the 
‘A » 27. InJn 18* the ‘band’ would 
not ronsist of a whole cohort, so that oreipa must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac 8*. 
‘Band’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 233 ‘the 
Jews banded together’ (ro:joavres cvorpopijy, mak- 
ing a se gal the word is used of the riotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19). J. HASTINGS. 


BANI (‘33).—1. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2S 23"). 2.3.4, Levites (1 Ch 64, Neh 3", cf. 87 
(-<« Binnal of Ezr 8* and Neh 10°)). 8 A Judahite 
1) Ch 9). 6 Head of a family of returning exiles 


(Ezr 2° =[Binnui of Neh 7%] 10°, Neh 10"). 7. 
One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
10%). The utmost uncertainty prevails as to the 
number of occurrences of the name B. owing to the 
confusion between it and similar names. See 
BINNUL J. A. SELBIE. 


BANIAS (B Bamds, A Barf, AV Banid), 1 Es 8*. 
—Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with Ezra 
from mere ie The name does not appear in the 

el list 8, having ee ereppes out from 
its resemblance to the preceding word ‘sons’ (‘33). 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANISHMENT. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


BANK.—1. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 2S 20% ‘they cast up a b. against 
the city’ (n7pb ae from sop to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), 80 1973, Is 37% (Amer. RV ‘mound’). 


The BV has ‘thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee,’ Lk 1943, into ‘thine enemies shall cast up a bank abou. 
, 


thee,’ atone the Revisers did not read saptuBaroitesy with 
L marg., T, WH; but accepted sspfadrcsters Of TR. On the 
reading seo Plummer’s Luke. 


This meaning, now obsol., is nearer the original 
sense of ‘bank’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca 5? RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 


2. The margin of a river, Heb. (a) ney saphah, 
‘lip,’ Gn 41”, Dt 4@, Joa 122 13% % 2 K 2 Ezk 
47% 33, Dn 12% 


i, gives ‘brink’ at Gn 41"", Dn 
12% ®, ‘edge’ in Dt 4%, Joa 12? 137 3% leaving the 
rest unchanged, and turning ‘ brink’ into ‘ bank’ 


in Ezk 47°). (6) 73 ge ek haps meaning ‘ cut 
away, Joa 3% 4s 8’, always of banks over- 
flowed. (c) mma (ace. to kethibh, keré ™3) 


gidhyah, 
only 1 Ch 12%, also of banks overflowed. 3, The 
table of a money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs ony. Lk 19* (Gr. 
rpdwefa, the ordinary word for a table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘exchangers’ in Mt 25%’ (Gr. rpawe- 
trys [-elrys T, WH)). J. HASTINGS. 


BANNAS (Bd»v0s, AV Banuas), 1 Es 5*.—A name 
occurring among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
Bene-Hodaviah in Ezr 2®, of which they are per- 
we a corruption. The corresponding words in 
Neh 10° are ‘Shebaniah, Hodiah * (Zafavla, ‘N8oud). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANNEAS (Ba»valas, AV Baanias), 1 Es 9*= 

BENAIAH (Ezr 10”), which see. 


BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.—41. 53 degel, 
‘banner, standard.’ This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the pee the 
wilderness (Nu 27). The Shulammite in her beauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared (Ca 
6*°) to forces encamped (or possibly, marching) in 
order under banners (n'\ de kannidgiléth) <A 
degel is properly ‘that which is meant to be seen’ ; 
dagilu in Assyrian being the common word for 
‘to see. 

2. 03 nég, ‘ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which shines (003=/s3) or that which is lifted up 
(c0:=xb3), The brazen serpent was put upon a 
nés (Nu 21°), $.6. possibly upon the degel of one 
of the tribes. é€ common use made of the nés 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
assemble (Is 11" and 13%). 

In Is 10°8 (‘ They, #.e. the i shall be as 
when a standard-bearer, nésés, fainteth’) nearly 
all modern authorities (not RV text) render, ‘As 
when a sick man pineth away.’ The old renderin 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply the wor 
‘heart’; 003 25 cop2, ‘as when the heart of a 
standard - bearer fainteth.’ Again in Is 59% 
(‘When the enemy shall come in like a flond, the 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth a standard against him’ may be 
defended by Is 112°, 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
carried into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a good 
engraving is given in Madame Ragozin’s Assyria, 
p. 252) has the device of an archer, proves the 
god Asshur, standing above two bulls. The fact 
that an ensign might thus be a religious symbol 
ge point to Is 11? ‘[J”] shall set up an ensign 
or the nations.’ 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors. The 
Jews regarded them as idols (Jos. Ané. XVIII. iii. 1), 
and the Roman soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. War, VI. vi. 1: xouloayres 
ras onualas els 7d lepdy cal Oduevos rijs dvaroXixis 
widns dyrixpus EOvcay avrais avrb6t). This sacrifice 
was Offered in honour of Titus, the emperor’s son, 
after the capture of the temple. 

W. E. BARNES. 

BANNUS (Bavvots), 1 Es 9*.—Either BKANI or 
BINNUI in Ezr 10”. (See these names.) 


BANQUET.—In the 17th cent. and earlier, b. 
frequently signified, not the general feast, but the 
wine that came after; not eating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

* Bring in the banquet qui . 

Cleopatra's health to drink”) nus 

Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 1. fi. 11. 
* We'll dine in the great room, but let the musio 
And banquet be prepared here.’ 
Tint ve PisP'Massinger, Uonat. Comb, i, 1 

This is the meaning of b. wherever it occurs in 
AV. The Heb. and Gr. words are—1. nayp mishtech, 
ae from roy ‘to drink’ (Est 5+ & & & 18 16 
G* 7% 7.8 5), 2. any shat Est 7! ‘So the 
king and Haman came to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 
8. ™ yayin, ‘wine,’ Ca 2‘ ‘He brought me to 
the banqueti house’ (lit. ‘house of wine’). 
4. cuurdcior =‘ king together,’ Sir 32° 49! ‘ a b. 
of wine’; 1 Mac 16'6, 2 Mac 27. 5. wréros, ‘drink- 
ing. {Jth 121°), 1 Mac 16%, 1 P 4° ‘ banquetings’ 
(RV ‘carousings’). 

The only ible exceptions are Job 41° ‘Shall 
the companions make a b. of him?’ (RV ‘make 
traffic of him,’ Heb. 7) kérah ‘to bargain’; and 
Am 67 ‘the b. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves’ (Heb. 0179 mirzéah, from 
root = to scream, ‘here used of Bg of joy ’— 
Orelli), But in these passages also, though b. 
is not the best tr., ita meaning was no doubt the 
same. FEAST. J. HASTINGS. 


ee 


TERMINOLOGY. 
In the LXX, 
b) In the NT. 
sa a Noe Cloud and the Sea (8t. Paul) 
a e Cloud an e 
ow The Deluge (St. Peter). 
(c) Other Types (Patristic). 
IIL Parra ANTICIPATIONS. 
8 Proselyte Baptism. 
b) John’s Baptism. 
TV. Tas History or Caniriaw Barrie, 
3 The Institution. 
The Recipients. 
c) The Minister, 
The Rite. 


V. Tae Docrencs or CuristTian Barriem. 

I. TERMINOLOGY.—(a) In the LXX the ee 
verb Bdrrew is frequent in the sense of ‘dip’ (Ex 
123, Lv 4% 17 99 146 16 51 ete.) or ‘inimerse’ (Job 9"). 
The intensive farrifes occurs four times: twice 
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literally, of Naaman dipping in the Jordan (2 K 5) 
and of Judith bathing (127); once metaphorically, 
h dyoula pe Bawrife: (Is 21‘); and once of cere- 
monial washing after pollution, Bawrifoueros dowd 
vexpov (Sir 31 [34]*). The usual verb for cere- 
monial washing is Aoverar (Lv 14%9 155-10. 13. 16-28 
16* *-% ete.), the middle voice being used because 
the unclean person performed this cleansing for 
himself. The active is used of Moses ing 
Aaron and his sons before they exercised their 
ministry (Ex 29* 408, Lv 8°), and of the Lord 
washing Jerus. (Ezk 16‘). But Sarrites is never 
used in the LXX of any initiatory rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives Bawrioucs and 
Bdwriopa, neither is found in the LXX; while 
Aourpor occurs thrice (Ca 4? 6°, Sir 31 [34] ™). 

(6) In the NT the use of Bdrrew is the same 
as in the LXX (Lk 16%, Jn 13%, and perhaps 
Rev 194, where the reading is very uncertain); 
but the use of porrvew undergoes a great change. 
As in Sir 31*, it is used of ceremonial purifi- 
cation (Lk 11%, and perhaps Mk 7‘, where tlie 
reading is again uncertain); and, as in Is 21‘, it 
is used eee ically, viz. by Christ of His suffer- 
ings (Mk 10%, Lk 12%), But, with these few 
exceptions, Sarrifw always refers to washing for a 
religious , the administration of the sacred 
rite of ablution, ‘ baptizing’ in the technical sense ; 
and in this sense Aovw is not used. It is plain from 
Lk 11" that in itself Barritw does not necessaril 
mean immersion, as Calvin (J/nst. iv. 15. 19) an 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however; 
Polybius uses it of poet oor (i. 51. 6, xvi. 6. 2). 
We find Barrite» used both absolutely (Mk 14, 
Jn 1% 6 3% &. 8 43 ete.) and with an ace. (Jn 4), 
Ac 8%, 1 Co 1% !6), and v often in the passive 
(Mt 31416 Mk 16% Lk 3%, Ac 2" ete.) The 
verb is sometimes followed by a propos aon: indi- 
cating either the element into which (els rd» "lopddvny, 
Mk 1°) or tn which (éy r@ "lopddxy, Mk 1°; ev Sari, 
Mt 3", Jn 1%) the immersion takes place ; or the 
end or issue of it (els werdvoay, Mt 3"; els Adeow 
duapridy, Ac 2%; els rd Svoud riv0s, Mt 28", Ac 8} 19°). 

Of the substantives, both Sarnepds and Barriwya 
are found; and the distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usage is probably correct ; 
but there are not enough instances for a secure 
induction. From Mk 7* and He 9” we infer 
that Baxrwyds usually meant lustration or cere- 
monial washing. Ro 6‘, with Eph 4° and 1 P 
34, would indicate that Sdwriya was reserved for 
ap proper. But in He 6° Barricpéy bb aad 
includes Christian baptism, and in Col 2! the 
more difficult reading Barring claims attention. 
Jos. uses fSarripos to designate John’s baptism, 
and Sdrriis of the performance of the rite (Anz. 
XVIII. v. 2). 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis- 
tinction between baptismus and baptisma. The 
Vulg. has baptismus ponitentia ( lt, Lk 3°, 
Ac 13™* 19°), baptisma Joannis (Ao 1%), enum 
baptisma ey 45), and even baptismata calicum 
(Mk 7‘), and baptismatum doctrine (He 6). A 
neut. nom. dbaptismum is found in the best MSS 
of the Vulg., Mt 21%, and in various other 

in representatives of the Old Latin, e.g. 
Mk 10° * (a +). In Lk 20° we have baptismum 
Uf Vulg.), baptismus (ce d), baptisma (e). See 
nsch, Jtala und Vulgata, p. 270. rian some- 
times uses both baptisma and bapitsmus in the 
same passage without change of meaning, e.g. Ep. 
lxxiv. 11; comp. Ep. lxix. 2, lxx. 2, ete. ice 
in NT )ovrpoy is used of baptism: A. rov S8aros 
(Eph 5%), A. wadeyyevecias (Tit 3°); and the word 
occurs in no other connexion. It and its equivalent 
lavacrum soon became technical terms in this sense 
(Just. Mart. Apol. i. 61. 79; Cypr. De Hab. Virg 
2. 23; De Lapsis, 24, ete.). 
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Ii OT Tyrres.—We have apostolic authorit 
for finding two types of Christian baptism in O' 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 


type uite certain. 

Hp ‘Paul eprtsk ne ee being under he cloud 
an i u e sea as an image of baptiam 
(1 Co 10-4) ; where being under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion; or (lees well) the cloud may 
typify aa kena element in baptism, and the sea 

e material element. 

Still more e meaty BE Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a figure 
of the Christian rite (1 P 3%"); where the water 
which purged the earth of ite wicked inhabitants 
by floating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
Slaicat inverts this, when he remarks that ‘ baptism 
is a greater deluge than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 

eluge.’ 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers find baptism typified in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote ne ie — not o 
in the of the Jordan (Jos 3%”) and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 K 5), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to Hagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured bl ge Elijah’s 
offering, ete. etc. Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘ ht forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life’ (Gn 1”), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life (De Bapt. iii.). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found with great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain... ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 


(13'), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet | M 


shall be white as snow (1), and in Ezekiel’s, ‘I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean. . . . A new heart also will I give you, 
andl a new spirit will I put within you’ (36* *), but 
even in the hart panuns after the water brooks 
c 42'), and in the waters breaking out in the 

esert (Is 35%). 

Without presuming to determine anything re- 
specting intended types and prophecies, we ma 
nae “y that those washings which were required 
by the Mosaic Law as a means of entering or re- 
entering the tion, ially in ite closer 
relations with J”, had considerable anal with 
Christian baptism. But that is a very different 
thing from rian’s sweeping assertion, Quoti- 

aqua sola in ad oie sanctis nominatur, 

tcatur (Kp. | iii i rach thal rae 

not ed OT (Is 43%" 48”), but to NT (Jn 4 ™ 
© Mt 5%). 


7# 
Il. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—When we ap- 
the history of baptism as a rite of religious 
initiation, we are confronted with the question, 
Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen pt pea as having no historic connexion 
with the subject, except so far as ceremonial ablu- 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
bg, ai which prevailed in Iceland and some parts 
of Norway is worth mentioning as a lel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it; 
and to kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. ‘After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (c. A.D. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting lustrations, we have 
three us examples of the rite, all originat- 
ing in the same part of the world: prose ye 
Lei John’s baptism, and Christian baptism. 
ich of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore the possible suggester of one or 
both of the others? This question was very 


escungue 
tisma 
Ne 
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hotly debated in the first half of the 18th cent. 
on controversial grounds, to find arguments for or 
against infant baptism and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent. the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out of 
notice. The monograph of Schneckenburger, Ueder 
das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe, Berlin, 
1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. Massecheth Gervm, the Talmudic authority 

roselytes, or Septem Libri Talmudics } 
Hierosolymitani, was published by Kirchheim, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851. 

(a) Proselyte Baptism.—According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to become 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness 
&.¢é in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circumci 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum- 
cision alone was not enough. Three of those who 
had instructed the stranger in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the 

t commandments of the Law were reci to 

These he promised to keep. Then a benedic- 

tion was pronounced, and he P unged beneath the 

water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the thin, 

required to admit them tothe full privileges of Ieracl. 

But for both male and female proselytes sacrifice 
was abolished after the destruction of the temple. 

That this baptism of proselytes is not an original 
feature in Judaism is manifest. The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house- 
hold, ‘ Put away the strange gods that are among 
you, and panty yourselves, and change your gar- 
ments’ (Gn 357); and even in ’s command to 

oses, ‘Go unto the people and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, an let them w their 
— (Ex 19°), where the people to be sancti- 

ed are certainly all Jews. en ‘the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 
(Ex 2°), this also, the Talm. said, is to be regarded 
as the baptizing of a proselyte. But we may 
safely assert that there is no mention of proselyte 
baptism anywhere in OT or in the Apocr. T 
is equally silent. And this is by no means all. 
Josephus, Philo, and the older Targumists are silent 
also; and there is little more than a probable 
allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian writers seem to know an g about it; 
and this is specially notable in the case of those 
who have discussed Judaism, or baptism, or both, 
¢.g. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. Let 
us admit that the Fourth Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles is of Jewish origin, and that the line, é 
worapors AovcacGe Show Sduas devdoros (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, Sra» &8e 
rd) wdOos BeBapypévov rére xal dari rp bSrri 
kal xadetras "Iovdatos (Diss. Epict. ii. 9); and that 
the reading of the Ethiopic VS of Mt 23" ‘ye 
compass sea and land to i Hea one shone bal 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2nd cent.; and that at that time 
peeve were baptized on their admission to 
udaism, is not in dispute.7 What is wanted is 
direct evidence that before John the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such 
evidence is not forthooming. 

Nevertheless, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that the baptizing of gst ari for 
instituted and made essential for their ission 
to Judaism at a period subsequent to the institution 
of Christian baptism; and the supposition that it 
was borrowed from the rite enjoined by Christ is 
monstrous. From the infancy of Christianity the 
hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such 
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that the mere fact that baptism was universally 
known as the rite by which Gentiles were adimitved 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
almitting Gentiles to the Jewish community 

Ayainst a consideration of this kind the silenc 

of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passage has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism; and the same may be 
said of Scripture. e subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wash and ke of the 

lamb, while the school of Hillel did not; and this 
points to the washing of proselytes as a customary 
accompaniment of circumcision. But what may be 
tegarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
preset would follow of necessity from the ai es 
ations which uired a Jew to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nu 19). 
Judeus quotidie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur, 
says Tertullian (De Bapt. xv.); and again, Omnibus 
licet membris lavet quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen 
mundus est (De Orat. xiv.). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much more would one who had lived in heathen 


pollution require a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the House of 
Israel. Moreover, it should be noted that the 


authorities quoted above—the Stbylline Oracles, 
Arrian, and the Ethiopic VS—all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was pidge to both 
sexes; and the large majority of prose} were 
women (Kraus, Ene. d. Christ. Alterth. ii. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who me 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
inimersion. 

About the other hypothesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for prosel was a well- 
established custom when Joh egan to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why John adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason; but 
that, so far as the custom was of any influence, it 
was @ recommendation and not an objection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

Lrreratore.—For the abundant literature on the subject, and 
for references to the Talm., see Edershelm, Life and Times of the 
Messiah, ii. App. xli.; Schiirer, HJP u. if § 81, p. 819; Herzog, 
RE xii. p. 250, 1st ed. ; Icss full in 2nd ed. p. 800. 

(b) The Baptism of John.—Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with him. That he who derived his title 
from it (6 Barrifwr, Mk 6'**; 6 Barricris, Mt 3}, 
Mk 8”, Lk 7”, Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 2) made use of 
the rite in preparing Israel for the kingdom of God 
is an historical fact beyond dispute. And wen 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
the baptism of proselytes. But his baptism was 
different from both. It is evident that, if it had 
not had special characteristics, he would not have 
received a special name, and his right to administer 
it would not have_been challenzed. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects—(1) They were acts of 
lustration, restoring a man to his normal condition; 
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his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitieally 
unclean baptized himself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the itents who came to John were 
baptized by him. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
preparation required by John is pointed out in the 
ris Wuxiis Scxacury wpoexxexadapyérns of Jos. (Ant. 
XVIII. v. 2) as plainly as in the Sdrricua perarolas 
of Scripture (Mk 1‘, Lk 3%). The spirit of repent- 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 


sins, 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in being administered to Jews. The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘ ey then baptizest thou?’ (Jn 
1%) seems to be, ‘What right hast thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were prosel ? Jews are 
fit for the Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
‘was clearly pointed out by the Baptist himself. 
‘I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
.-. he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost’ 
(Mt 3); ‘He that sent me to baptize with 
water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding nee 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit’? (Jn 1%; comp. our Lord’s words, Ac 1° 
113%), And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown by the fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptisin were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 


the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Paul (Ac 19°). Cyril of Jerus., in con- 
trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 


says, that the former ‘ bestowed only the remission 
of sins’ (Catech. xx. 6; comp. iii. 7). But there is 
noe in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘baptism for the re- 
mission of sins’ refers to a future remission, which 
was to follow in Christ (De Bapét. x.). And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con- 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub- 
mitted toit. Its main was preparation for 
the kingdom of God; and in this aspect it fitted 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re- 
pentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecra 
to receive salvation, and He was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baptized 
(3% 41-3), As to the nature of this baptism we 
are told nothing; but. if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it vould be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptism. It was preparato: 
and not perfecting, symbolical and not sacramen 
The arguments of Tertullian on this point are 
weighty (De Bapt. x.-xii.). Was Christian baptism 

ssible until Christ had died and risen again? 

‘he theory that this early baptism by Christ’s 
disciples was the baptism of the gospel, but that its 
full effects remained latent until after the resur- 
rection, is not helpful; and to su with Peter 
Lombard that it was In nomine Trinitatis, scilicet 
in e& forma in quad baptizaverunt postea (Sent. iv. 
Dist. vii. 7), is utterly unreasonable. en John was 
put into prison, Jesus Himself continued John’s 
preaching. ‘He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, The time ie fulfilled 
and: the kingdom of God is at hand~ repent ye 
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(Mk 1%-%5), Is it improbable that, while Christ 
continued the preaching of John, His disciples 
continued the Mantiam of John? In that case 
there is no need to raise the question whether 
they baptized ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’; 
for John certainly did not do so. In any case 
it is improbable twat, at a time when the dis- 
ciples had such inadequate views of the office of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
baptism was certainly not accompanied by the gift 
of the Spirit: ‘for the Spirit was not yet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 7*). 
And it is to be noted that neither in the mission of 
the Twelve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any command to baptize (Lk 9* 10'*), That 
omission is intelligible, if this early baptism, like 
that of John, was merely preparatory, a bolical 
act conferring no grace. But the omission would 
be strange if there was already in use a rite equal 
in efficacy to the baptism of the gospel. Until 
Christ had died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 
was possible. 

IV. THE History OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
— This subject, as treated in NT, may be 
discussed under four heads—(a) the Institution, 
(2) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, (d) the 

ite. 


(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28"). This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to out until they 
are free from the earlier ch (Lk 24"). But 
port cf have ‘been clothed with power from 
on high,’ Peter begins to exhort the people to 
‘repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ac 2"), 
and with Mia great success. But here we are at 
once struck by the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize into the name of the Trinity, 
no mention is made of the Pay Clos only of ‘the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ And this first and important 
record of Christian baptisms does not stand alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
gis), Peter at Caesarea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (10%). And the Ephesian 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in- 
sufficiency of John’s baptism, were ‘baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus’ (19°). Moreover, there 
is no mention in NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity; and the expression 
“baptized into Christ’ (Ro 6%, Gal 37; comp. 
1 Co 1? 6") is more in harmony with the passages 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re- 
corded Mt 28¥.* 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

(1) This baptism into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was practised by Christ’s 
disciples during His ministry (Jn 4*3). Having 
been accustomed to this form, they continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had expressly ordered the Trinitarian form, and 
although the Holy Spirit was not always imparted 
when this imperfect form was employed, whereas 
the gift of the Spirit always accompanied baptism 


* It is worth noting that fn all the instances of baptism ‘in’ 
or ‘into the name’ the verb is in the passive. Except in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘to baptize into the name’ does not 
occur ; it is he te to be baptized into the name’ or ‘in the 
pame,’ This holds good of 1 Co 115 also, where sis +8 ips Sropn 
faerie is a false reading, and ifarvicOyes (RABC*® Egyptt. 
Vulg. Arm.) is right. In the Eastern Churches the formula is 
not ‘I baptize thee,’ but Bawrilera: 6 SevAce rou Geov; and this is 
probably more a than the Western formula familiar to us. 


in the name of the Trinity (Dict. of Chr. Biog. i 
Patan This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 

isciples were rebaptized because their original 
baptism was inadequate. Can we suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de- 
fective? And would the disciples have adhered to 
a, form which experience proved to be less uniformly 
efficacious, even if we allow that mney would ignore 
the express command of Christ? It is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date—perhaps soon after the First 
Gospel became current. 

(2) Baptism in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity 1s virtually sa tae in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose, Quod verbo tacitum fuerat, expressum 
est Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per unttatem nominis ah anadobi 
mysterium est: nec a Christs baptismate Spiritus 
separatur. . . . Qui unum diazerit, Trinitatem 
signavit. Si Christum dicas, e Deum Patrem a 

unctus est Filius, et ipsum qus unctus est 
slium, et a Sanctum quo unctus est desig- 
nasti (De Spirsitu S. i. 4. 43, 44; Migne, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ambrose is here comment- 
ing on Ac 19°; and it is rash to say that ‘he is 
probably speaking of the confession of the recipient, 
not of the formulas.’ Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the name of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the peat lenee 
Acta ee x. 48; Migne, xcii. 970). See Peter 
Lom (Sent. iv. Dist. iii. 4), Hugo Victor (De 
Sacram. i. 13), and ee (Summa, iii, 66. 6). 
This Mode was conten ed og arma _ alee 
(A.D. 792), and apparently by Po icholas 1. 
(858-867) in his onsa ad B Gree 

(3) en St. Luke says that ple were 
‘baptized in (or into) the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to the 
Lord and the Christ; in short, he is simply telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. en Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted: ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is quoted in any of the passages 
in which persons are said to be baptized in or into 
the name of Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
ee the poppe on that in these and in all 
other cases the formula used was that which Christ 
enjoined. This is Pee what rian means 
when he says on Ac Jesu Christs mentionem 


Jactt Petrus, non quass Pater omitteretur, sed ut 


Patri Filius quoque adjungeretur (Ep. xxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 10?, where the Israelites Fog at to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ (els rd» Mwvojjr), the 
meaning is that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. See Lightfoot on 1 Co 1%, 

(4) The original form of words was ‘into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus.’ Baptism 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop- 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28, we 
do not find it until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel : 
éx’ dyéparos yap rou warpds Tay Shwr xal deowdrou Oeov 
kal Tov owrijpos hay "Inooi Xpwrov xal xvevparos 
dylou 7rd dy rw Ddars rére Aourpdy wWovovyrat (A pol. i. 61). 
It is probable that, when the Trinitarian formula 
had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is represented in Mt 
28°, and is perhaps an indication that the First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostolic 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt. and the 
Acta, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptism ‘into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8'* 19°), or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (2° 108), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (Ro 6°), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 3%), had 
sufficed. Comp. xpl» ydp, dnoi, popéoas rd» bxOpwror 
7d bropa rou vlov rou Geov, wexpbs éorw (Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 16. 3); where, however, rov vlov is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. It is a violent 
hypothesis to suppose that words of such importance 
as Mt 28 were never spoken by Christ, and yet 
were authoritatively attributed to Him in the 
First Gospel. The insertion of the doxology after 
the Lord's Prayer (Mt o 4 is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less importance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of ist as well as 
by 1 Ch 29", but it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 28” is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian fovaula iven by 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 61) cause any iitioulty. 
He is not giving the exact words used in baptism, 
but is paraphrasing them, so as to make them a 
little more intelligible to the heathen whom he is 
asaabiriee It is reasonable to believe that Christ 
prescri the Trinitarian formula, and that His 
command was obeyed. 

(5) The Rectpients of Christian baptism were 
required to repent and believe. This is set forth, 
both in the Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’ (Ac 2°). Here repent- 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations’ (24). More often it is faith 
that is expressed and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the pppencis to Mk: 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16'*1*), So also in the case 
of the jailer at Philippi (Ac 16"-*), of the 
Samaritans (8), of Cornelius and his company 
(10-4), and of the Corinthians (18°). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 8". Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state- 
ment. Repentance without faith in Christ was 

ble, as in the case of John’s baptism. Faith 
in Christ without repentance was not possible. 
ware He 10”. 
the instances just quoted (especially those of 
vie converts on the Day of Pentecost, of Cornelius 
and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount of 
inetruction or hi aber was at first required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a protection against tne admission of un- 
worthy candidates, had died out, and after the 
urch had had larger experience of unreal con- 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 
puom cue and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospe 
is primitive freedom in admitting converts to 
paptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant 
baptiem, although no baptism of an infant is ex- 
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pressly mentioned. Whole households were some- 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, Crispus, the 
jailer, an Stephanas ; and it is probable that there 
were children in at least some of these. There 
may also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prevalent, the head of the mty. repre- 
sented and summed up the family. some 
respects the paterfamilias had absolute control of 
the members of his household (Maine, Ancient 
Law, ch. v.). And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
sub ee change in his religious condition and that 
his children should be excluded from it. Moreover, 
the analogy of circumcision would lead Jewish 
converts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites,—that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
covenant, but not to the Christian,—the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more com- 
prehensive religion of the two. There is therefore 

ima facie ground for belie that from the 

t infants were baptized. And this position is 
strengthened by general declarations of Christ 
Himself: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God? (Mk 10%), ‘Except a man (7s) be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3°); where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 18%). 

But there is primd facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptism 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be securely inferred. ‘Make disciples 
of all the nations’ (Mt 281%), implies those who 
are old enough to receive instruction. That little 
children may be brought to Christ, and are a t 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that they 
are fit to receive baptism. And we cannot be sure 
that Jn 3° is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves His 
Church to find out the necessary limitations. An 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not suited to infante; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s he age Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assuming that infants have no need of 
repentance, can we assume that faith also may be 
dispensed with ? rian slurs this (Zp. lxiv. 5). 
He points out that adults must have faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their own to repent of; but he is silent about 
infants’ lack of fai Those who maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and rerent- 
ance, must remember that faith and repentance are 
the conditions given in Scripture, and that the 
infantine state is not mentioned as an equivalent. 
It is probable that all that is said in Scripture about 
baptism refers to the baptism of adults. Until 
there were many Christian parents to whom 
children were born, the eaneee of baptizing 
infants would be exceptional; and perhaps evan- 
gelists used their own discretion ; for infant baptism 
is, at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Scripture. 

(c) The Mintster in baptism is not determined ; 
and lay baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can be neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The commission to 
baptize was given in the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 28'*%), but we are not sure that no 
others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 
Christ’s presence (‘Lo, I am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and this 
presence cannot be confined to the a es. We 
are not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pontecost ; and the apostles, if the | dani any, 
can hardly have baptized them all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ac 22?), © was ‘a certain disciple’ (9'°), and 
‘a devout man according to the law’ (22), and 
presumablyalayman. Petercommanded Cornelius 
and his company to be papery (10%); and we 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not said to be presb or deacons. 
From the silence of Scripture ing the minister 
on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

(a) The Rite is nowhere described in detail; but 
the element was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. The sy-abolism 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 

urification; and hence the need of water. A 
eath to sin was expressed by ait beneath 
the water, portnnlion is errr e of righteous- 
ness by the return to light and air; and hence the 
appropriateness of immersion. Water is mentioned 
in Ac 8* 10%, Eph 5%, He 10®; and there is no 
mention of any other element. Immersion is im- 
lied in Ro 6 and Col 2. Bat immersion was a 
esirable bol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been ible ; 
and it is not very probable in the house of Cornelius. 
Wherever numbers of both sexes were baptized, 
the difficulty of total immersion in each case must 
have been great. if immersion better ex- 
 ebeveig the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
tter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whosc 


operation is not dependent upon the amount of 


water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. rian, Ep. Ixix. 12, 

As to the form of re ee 
what has been said above may almost ce. 
from the firs 
was Trinitarian; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence (Apol. 
i. 61) has been quoted, and Tertullian describes 
the practice in hi 


become obligatory ; and that carries us back long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is possible that for a 
time the form of words varied. 

The ‘anointing’ (2 Co 1™, 1 Jn 2*) probably 
refers to gee but to anointing with the Spirit, 
ae with Z ty i unction at nce is as 5 _ 

t. vii.). e ‘sealing’ ( 
1%, Eph 18 4®) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with the cross: 4 ¢ s ofy 7d 63w 
¢dorw (Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 4). ether ‘ the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses’ (1 Ti 6%) 
refers to a profession of faith at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, Hausrath, Pfleiderer), is uncertain; the 
many witnesses on rather to ordination (Holtz- 
mann). That the difficult i] refers 
to the answers or pledges made By the candidates 
at baptism, is very doubtful. 
Ve THE E OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM.— 
ure teaches that baptism, rightly adminis- 
to those who are quali ed by repentance and 
faith to receive it, has various beneficial resulta. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
effect, or as joint effects, or as different aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of separate treatment. They are mainly (1) 

eration or New Birth, (2) Divine Affiliation, 


(3) ing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) Union with Christ, (6) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 


* In the Eastern Churches trine immersion s regarded as the 
cel. valid form of pepdan and the Catechism explains that 
. trine immersion is a f the three days’ brial of our 
Geviour, and of His res on’ (Moschake, p. 43). 


t there was only one form, that form | th 


day: nec semel, sed ter, ad 


‘| Christ did put on Christ 
-* bodies are members of 
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(1) Christ Himself said, ‘Except a man be born 
kingdom 


anew ( j d4ew6ery), he cannot see the 
of Gol’; ud He cxpiained this’ aa 
' Except a man be born pirat 
(Jn 3*°), which until Calvin’s day had universally 


been interpreted 


m 


‘Art 


as 
tism. And (ee) dean is called ‘ washing 


rapeised into Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 3%”). 
‘To them 


, onymous with bein 
‘born anew,’ need not be doubted. The first birth 
is of man; the second or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
dywGery (Jn 3°) ‘anew’ with Justin (Apol. i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. V8S, or ‘from above’ with 

i and most of the Greek Fathers. A new 
b is a birth gra pre and vice versed. And 
w 


tions. 
(3) John 
els td 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2”, Lk 24°, where eis 


glancing a 
ys of their heathenism, continues: ‘ But ye were 
washed 


washing of water with the word’ (Eph 5* %), 
(4) That baptism involved admission to the 
Church hardly neo vad more than ps It 
was an instrument for v urpose, us 
to circumcision. The Peciient. df baptism, like the 
recipient of circumcision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new spiritual privileges, and 
is thereby sy to new duties. To say that a 
person is Sea eee tee. ne bee bees 
admitted to the Christian communion. ‘They then 
that received his word were baptized: and there 
were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls’ (Ac 2"; comp. 1 Co 12%), 
~» (5) As the Church is the Lag of Christ (Col 18) 
to be admitted to the Church is to be unsted wit 
Christ, and to become one of His members (1 Co 
1277), ‘For as many of you as were baptized into 
Gal 37); and istians’ 
hrist’ (1 Co 64%; comp 
Eph 4¥-"*), This is not only true in general, but 
in a special way baptism makes us kers in the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. ‘We 
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who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death. We were buried therefore with 
him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ wae raised from the dead... 80 we also 
a fe walk in newness of life’ (Ro 6*¢; 
Col 2'2-* 31). This great change is always spoken 
of as t, not as continuing (Ro 6° 1%2 §?-15 
etc.). The reference is to some definite oocasion 
when it took place. 

(6) That Christian baptism confers the gift of the 
apt, whereas John’s baptism did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between them 

Mt 3", Mk 18, 36, Jn 1%, Ac gis ‘In one 
pirit were we all baptized into one body... and 
were made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 1213). 
And hence not only is the whole Church ‘a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit’ (Eph 28; comp. 2 Co 
6°, 1 P 2), but each individual Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6% 3%), And ‘the 
Spirit himself beare 
we are children of God : and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ’ (Ro 8’), 

(7) This involves one more result. Those who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’ have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritance which 
He now enjoys. It has various names. It is 
salvation. ‘He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ((Mk] 16'*). Those who were 
added to the Church were ‘those that were being 
saved’ (Ac 2°; comp. 16”, 1 P 1*4 3%), It is 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). It is eternal life. 
After speaking to emus of the necessity of 
being born anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has sent Him into the world, ‘that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (357). By baptism we are grafted into Him 
who is the life (14°), and he that hath the Son hath 


comp. 


the life (1 Jn 5). Those Jews who refused to be 
admit into the Church ‘jud themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 138). In writing 


to Titus, St. Paul sums up several of these aspects 
of baptism (3**). 
These are the chief effects when valid baptism 
has been administered to those who are duly 
ualified by repentance and faith to receive it. 

ut what is the result when these two sete of con- 
ditions are separated? There is the case of those 
who are qualified, but are not baptized. And there 
is the case of those who are baptized, but are not 
aeauted: Simon Magus is an example of the 
atter. In Scripture there is no certain ce of 
the former, nor any express statement respecting 
such. But the solution afterwards reached throws 
light on scriptural language, and may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

It was universally held that a catechumen who 
was mart before baptism was a member of 
Christ. His ‘baptism of blood’ supplied the de- 
ficiency. But a catechumen who was willing to 
suffer for the faith, and yet died without 
or baptism, seemed to be equallya member of ; 
as Ambrose contends (De obtiu Valent. Consol. 52; 
Migne, xvi. 1375). This led to a general concession 
that the faithful unbaptized may possess the sub- 
stance of regeneration before baptism; and this 
involved a modification of the doctrine as to the 
actual effect of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as Tertullian we find the admission: 
Lavacrum tlud est obsignatio fide ; a 
paniientie fide incipitur et atur. Non 
tdeo abluimur ut delinquere desinamus, quoniam jam 
corde loti sumus (De Pan. vi.). Baptism is a seal 
(cppayls, signaculum). The metaphor was used of 
circumcision (Ro 4”), and was very early trans- 
ferred to baptism (?2 Co 1%, ? Rev 9): see reff. 
in Suicer, a.v.. and in Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 


om 


th witness with our rs today that | peril 
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226. A seal makes a document formally com- 
plete; but the document may be binding without 
it. And if before baptism yam corde lots swmua, 
what is this but regeneration? Nevertheless, to 
regard baptism as a mere form which may be 
neglected with impunity would be arrogant dis- 
obedience, like the first attitude of Naaman towards 
Elisha; and such disobedience would be evidence 
that the inward justification had not taken place. 
An unbaptized believer is like a testator who has 
made a will but has not signed it. He may di 

without signing it. If it is clear that he full 
intention of signing, and was merely waiting for 
suitable witnesses, the will may be accepted as a 


ibaa ression of his Metter sae if he has ee 
n e signature indefini © presumption 
D that he was not decided as to his cnten tans It 


is the contempt of baptism when it may be had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
ous. 
The case of Simon Magus is very different. He 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 
that a mere empty form? By no means. He was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The technical name for such 
@ person was Fictus, i.¢. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first that 
always does His part in the baptismal contract, 
whether the baptized can avail himself of it or no. 
The which the Fictus, through unworthiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptism, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
rep EES He had ceased to be a heathen, 
a Christian title, which could be 
good by change of heart. This doctrine 
follows of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is generally necessary, and yet may not be repeated. 
erwise, the case of the unworthy recipient would 
be hopeless. first baptism would be without 
effect; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all that is required, 
if only he makes himself capable of profiting by it, 
that he may not have it repeated. Simon is ex- 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, but to the forgiveness which would have 
been his had his baptism been worthily received, 
and which may still be won (Ac 8*). When 
whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with- 
out the n repentance and faith must have 
beencommon. But this defect was not irreparable ; 
and meanwhile the baptized had a title to spiritual 
ve which could be appropriated by change of 
eart. 


Mutatie mutandis the same pane may hold 
respecting the baptism of infants. At baptism the 
infant receives remission of the guilt of original sin, 
admission to the Christian community, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to be appropriated afterwards. 
Scriptural doctrine refers to the baptism of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that doctrine to infants is an un- 
certain inference; and we must be cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also required in estimating 
the sia deep tive: tit ree of pea first a 
centuries res g i regen on. e 
must consider two Soles especially. (1) Is the 
writer speaking of the baptism of adults or of that 
of infants? ith us, if nothing is said to the con- 
aay baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Early Christian writers would almost always have 
the baptism of adults in their minds. (2) In what 
sense 


oes he use the word ‘ regeneration’? Some- 
times it is a mere synonym for the fact of baptism. 
In Scripture every Christian is hypothetically a 
saint: and so every baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assumed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 
call an infant ‘regenerate’ may mean no more than 
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that it has been baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the immediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 

Lrreszatorr. — For the abundant literature on baptism, see 
. 854, Dict. of Chr. Ant. i. 172; Schaff-Herzog, 
Pnoyci.§ i. se 209; Herzog, RE* xv. 251. The following may 
be selected. For the subject in general, the articles on baptism 


. being the ; 

ular, the index in Hartel, ti. 875-877 ; and for ray pease the 

argument, 
boca, Ms 
ology, Martone, Ant. ; 
Gracorum; Augustl, Denkwtirdigkeiten aus. d. Christ. 
i pier! dy vit. ; Kraus, Real- kk. d. Chriat. Alterth. it. ; 
HGfling, Sacrament d. Taufe. Bingham is somewhat dis- 
appointing, but later editions suppl defects. For pictu- 
resque description, Stanley, CA n Institutions. 
A. PLUMMER. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.—The expression 
of Barri(éuevo: brtp ray vexpay, ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
a perplexity to expositors, and with our present 
knowledge it is impossible to do more than 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of interpretation the language of 1 Co 15” 
requires ; and, when this is done, other kinds of 
interpretation are excluded as impossible. 

The interpretations are very numerous. Horsley 
(see below) has collected thirty-six, and it would 
perhaps be possible to add to the number. It is 
well that such collections should be made for 
reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. 
The thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four explain the text by a reference to legal 
purifications ; three of metaphorical baptism, e.g. 
being baptized in calamity ; twenty-nine of sacra- 
mental baptism. A more simple and useful 
classification is that into those which explain ol 
Baxri(éuevos bxtp ray vexpay as referring to ordinary 
Christian baptism, and those which make it refer 
to something abnormal. 

1. The ablest exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its best form is probably that of 
T. S. Evans in the Speaker's Commentary (iii. pp. 
372, 373). He contends that the view of the Greek 
expositors is unquestionably right, and that éwrép 
Tey vexpay Means, ‘with an interest in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,’ te. ‘in expectation of the 
resurrection.’ The objections to this kind of 
interpretation are three. (1) of Barr. itp r. ». 
seem to be a special class, and not all Christians 
in general. (2) There is no instance in NT, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of iwrép. (3) The 
ellipse of r#s dvacrdoews is very violent. If St. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate rijs dvacrdcews tay 
vexpoy, he would have omitted répy vexpay, which is 
one uous, rather than ris dvarrdcews, which is 
vi 

2. The reference is clearly to something abnor- 
mal. There was some baptismal rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. The passage does not 
imply that St. Paul approves of this abnormal rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We cannot determine what this rite was. The 
practice of vicarious baptism, ie. of baptizing 
living proxies in place of those who had died 
unbaptized, unquestionably existed in some 
quarters in Tertullian’s time (De Resur. 48; Adv. 
Marcion, v. 10), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may easily have grown out of an 
ignorant ‘ wresting ’ of this ‘ hard to be understood ’ 
(2 P 3'6) saying of St. Paul. We have no know- 
ledge that this vicarious baptism was practised by 
any religious body in St. Paul's day. 

Lirgrators. — For collections of interpretations and for the 
literature of the subject, see an article on Necrobaptism, by 
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Rev. J. W. Horsley, in the Newbery House Magasine for June 
1889; the notes in yi Aa Alford, Stanley, and Wordsworth ; 
Suicer, 7 , 640. A. PLUMMER. 


BAPTIST. — See JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BAR.— The Aram. word for ‘son’; in Aram. 
parts of Ezr and Dn constantly; four times in 
Heb. (Pr 313‘, Ps 212 [if text correct]). It is used, 
especially in NT times, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar- 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barnabas, Barsabbas, Barthol- 
omew, Bartimsus, — which see in their places. 

J. H. THAYER. 
**BARABBAS.—The Greek form of the name 
BapaBfas represents the Aramaic Bar-abba = 
‘son of the teacher’ or ‘of the master.’ The name 
is not rare in the Talm. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on 
Mt 2716), and one instance indicates that Abba 
may sometimes have been a proper name. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus, p. 406) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the Harclean Syr.), which would 
mean ‘son of a Rabbi.’ So also Ewald. All four 
evangelists mention Barabbas as the criminal 
whom the hierarchy. urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner’ 
(Mt 271°), ‘who for a certain insurrection made 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 2319), ‘ was lying 
bound with them that had made insurrection’ 
(Mk 167), and that he was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn 18). He may have been connected with the 
two ‘robbers’ who were crucified with Jesus; but 
we cannot be sure that the cragiacral of Mk 16’ 
include the two robbers. The ordos, or ‘insur- 
rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was perhaps 
ae ooring of houses rather than a popular up- 
ng. 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 27% 17 ig an interesting reading found in a few 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and in some 
a ia of the Jerusalem Syriac. With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘Whom will ye that 
I release unto you? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ This reading was known 
to Origen; and he does not condemn it, although 
he thinks that the many MSS which omit the 
‘Jesus’ are probably right. Ewald (Life of Christ, 
p. 241), Renan (Vie de Jésus, p. 406), Trench 
(Studies in the Gospels, p. 296), and others defend 
the reading; and Meyer conjectures that the 
common name suggested the substitution of one 
Jesus for another. But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, and all the more ancient versions. 
The words of Jerome, ad loc., do not necessarily 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was the reading in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He says: 
Iste in evangelio quod scribitur juxta Hebreos filius 
magistri eorum interpretatur; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being interpreted is, Son of their Master.’ 
But if the Gospel according to the Hebrews had 
‘Jesus, Son of their Master’ for ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘ Jesus’ got into some copies of St. Matthew. Ifthe 
name was not in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt Tregelles’ conjecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v.17 through 
accidental repetition of the last two letters of 
ju, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of ‘Incoty. The copies known 
to Origen seem to have had the "Inoody in v.!" only. 
That Barabbas had this name, and that the evan- 
gelists missed the startling coincidence, is not 
probable. A. PLUMMER. 


*¢ Copyright, 1898, by Charles Sertoner’s Sons 
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BARACHEL (5x3 ‘he whom God blesses ’).— 
Only in Job 32°, The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Sua proven, a descendant of Buz, 
second son of cah and Nahor, Gn 22". See 
Buz. W. T. DAVISON. 


BARAK (793, Bapd«, ‘lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcas, surname of Hamilcar ; 
Sabeean, op ; Palmyrene, pra; de Vogiié, Syrie 
Centrale, lxxvi. 2; Ledrain, Dict. des Noms Propres 

almyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam ; his history 
is recorded in Jg 4and 5. He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in the struggle against the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in Kedesh-naphtali (Jg 4°), 
and was probably a member of the tribe of Issachar 
(5%). Hence he belonged to the district which had 
suffered most at the hands of the Canaanites: 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* He 
receives from Deborah pes of the sompeiea he 
is to move his troops, 10,000 men of Nap i and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor, while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and promises to deliver Sisera himself 
into his hands (4"7), The writer does not regard 
B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the prophetess’ announcement that the 
honour of the expedition will not be his but a 
woman’s, as a punishment for his hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 117). 3B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to Tabor, and opens the engage- 
ment by a rush down the mountain (4!% 12-15, of, 
5); the battle is fought out at the foot. In ch. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle takes se along the 
right bank of the Kishon (vv.4%-"). The Canaanites 
routed, B. pursues them to Harosheth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jae] to find him lying dead, with a tent- 
through his temples. According to 5’, B. join 
Deborah in singing the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5. 

In 18 124 the LXX, Pesh., and many moderns 
read Barak for Bedan. B. thus becomes a repre- 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samson(?). This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jg 5. 

G. A. COOKE. 
 BARBARIAN.—St. Paul (1 Co 14”), b bregies to 
emphasize the fact that the tongues with which 
those possessed of the Holy Ghost spoke were not 
any intelligible forms of speech, and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall 
be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in ite Se ed sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Kapes BapBapbdwro (Il. ii. 867), 
the Carians who spoke in a strange tongue. Since 
the word Barbarh means in the earliest Arm. the 
language of a race or people, Homer may have 
meant the Carians who spoke a barbarh, that 
having been the Carian word for their national 
language. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek, especially the Medes, Persians, 
and Orientals generally. The Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarians by the Greeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first 
even called their own tongue Barbarian; though 
from the Augustan age onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same way Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb. a barbarian 
tongue, and states (Vita Mosis, § 5, vol. ii. p. 138) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 
Greek because it was too valuable a treasure to be 


* Many translate 513 ‘lead captive thy captors,’ pointing 93% 
for a3y). 


enjoyed by only the Barbaric half of the human 


race. 
In Col 34 St. Paul speaks of ‘Greek and Jew, ... 
, Scythi Yet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
St. Paul is not here aiminy at a scientific division 
of the human race, Elsewhere (e.g. Ro 1") he 
nary dar the current phraseology: ‘I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians,’ where the 
later phrase (v.1*), ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St. Paul con- 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians. 
The barbarous people in Malta (Ac 28*) were 
probably old Phoenician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-s i 
population. F. C. CONYBEARE. 


BARBER (2):, Ezk 5' only).—Shaving the head 
is a very common custom in tern countries. In 
India, many of the religious sects are distinguished 
by the manner in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
others 4 tuft above each ear. In Syria, old men 
preanen ey have the whole head shaved and allow 
the to grow. Young men shave the cheeks 
and the chin, and cut the hair of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in 8S. India, 
where it is done as a sign of mourning. Absence 
of the moustache is looked upon, in Syria, as a Hao: 
of the want of virility. The barber plies his e 
in any convenient place—by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of a khan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the no on ; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required 
and the hands of the patient, over the h 
or the chin, tell him whether the work has been 
done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body; removes accumula- 
tions of wax from the ears; and performs the 
operations of tooth-extraction and blood-letting. 

W. CARSLAW. 

BARCHUS (B Bayous, A Bapxode, AV Charchus, 
1 Es 5*%)=Barkos, Ezr 28, Neh 7®. The AV form 
is taken from the Aldine ed. (Xapxods). 


BARIAH (543 ‘fleeing’).—A son of Shemaian 
(1 Ch 3). See GENEALOGY. 


BARJESUS (Bapnoois), a man described in Ac 13* 
as ‘magian, prophet of lies, Jew,’ whom Paul and 
Barnabas, travelling in Cyprus, found in the train 
of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, as one of the 
amics or comites who always accompanied a Rom. 
governor. In Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 2 we find a similar 
case: Simon, ‘a Jew, by birth a Cypriot, and pre- 
tending to be a magian’ (observe the striking, 
though not exact, similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of Felix, the procurator of Judea, 
and was used by him to seduce Drusilla from her 
husband Azizus, king of Emesa. Such men, prob- 
ably Bab. Jews, ‘skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts and strange powers of the Median priests’ 
(cf. Mt 2% 1*),—-not simply sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers, but ‘men of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint- 
ance with the powers and processes of nature), and 
not mere isolated self-constituted pretenders, 
but representatives of an Oriental system and 
religion,—appear to have been numerous at that 
period, and to have exerted considerable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there- 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa- 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
struggling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
here into conflict. The proconsul, ‘a man of 
practical ability’ (cvverés), interested, we may 
suppose, in nature and philosophy, but, as cuverés, 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
ine society of this man. ing that there 
were just now two travelling rus, 
and taking them to be of the class that went about 
giving demonstrations in rhetoric and moral philo- 
sophy, and sometimes ended by settling down as 
professors in the t universities, he invited, or 
commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Christianity then given by Paul and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable aol dapat a rele jeans B lsacas Pus 
D to oppose them o , and divert the 
proconsal from the faith by ‘ pareertiig the ways 
of the Lord,’ lest he should be supplanted in his 
position, his power and his gains ; use (accord- 
ing to the apt and in ing ex ion of the 
Codex Bezse) the proconsul ‘was listening with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘Saul, who was also 
Paul,’—#.e. sane. forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, ac a Rom. 
citizen named Paul,—faced the wonder-worker in 
@ manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur- 
open it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
pet promne 2 the proconsul, already deeply 

im , that behind Paul stood a divine power. 
ver. 8 the phrase ‘ Elymas, the magian, for s0 

is his name translated,’ is somewhat perplexing. 
It certainly looks, at the outset, as though Elymas 
por first introduced as a second appellation of 
jesus) ought to be a tr. of that name; but this 
cannot be. 
of an Aram. word alimd=strong, or, as is more 
probable, of an Arab. word ‘alim, wise (cf. the 
Arab. plural sdema, the order of the learned, and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our folk- 
this solu- 


Be ee ee son of 
ready, a reading stran acce oster- 
hampay( whites se. Paul the 
Traveller this article is under special obligation ; 
se PP: 73ff.). But neither will this doasasynonym 
for Barjesus, or for the Syr. Barshemé, son of the 
ore (s.6. Jesus). The Reade of the variant 
‘Eroads is a mystery; perhaps it was itacism, o: 
=v. But the verionsl and patristic variants for 
jesus, such as Bariesouan (or -am), Bariesubam, 
and Barieu (ma/leficus, Jerome), appear to be due to 
a desire of copyists to avoid associating the name 
of Jesus with one whom St. Paul calls son of the 
devil. J. MASSIE. 


BARJONAH.—See BAR and PETER. 


BARKOS (cijn3, cf. Bab. Barkfisu).—Ancestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
2%, Neh 7" = Barchus, 1 Es 5°). See GENEALOGY. 


BARLEY (mpvy sé’6rdh, «p04, hordeum).—Barle 
(Arab. sha'tr) is a well-known grain, of whic 
several varieties are cultivated, Hordeum dis- 
tichum, H. tetrastichum, and H. hexastichum, the 
wild originals of which are not known. One of 
the wild species of the genus Hordeum in Pal., 
however, approaches the cultivated species near 
enough to make it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated 1 to 
type. It is H. ithaburense, Boiss (H. 
hoch), which grows abundantly in ilee, in the 
region of Mer] ‘Ayfn, and in places in the Syri 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from H. distichum by the smaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the great length of ita awns, which 
are sometimes a foot leng. 

Barley is cultivated sverywhere in Falestine 
principally as provender for horses (1 K 4*) and 
esses. It takes the place of oats in Europe and 


taneum, 


lymas—which is the Gr. form either | b 


America, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is aleo used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 74, 2 K 
nat ie, — cakes are aif It was mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same purpose 
(Ezk 4°), When uae one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the Pcie gs offering (Nu 5); it is mentioned 
by kiel as the fee paid to false be Sa pani 
by people who consulted them (Ezk 13%); it was 
the symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and his own low estate in that family; by a 
‘barley cake’ Midian’s great host was to be over- 
thrown (J B 73), 
The barley harvest begins in April in the depth of 
the Jordan Valley, and continues to be later as we 
ascend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was Shyer the time of the barley harvest when 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3%). It is 
earlier than the wheat harvest (Ex 9*-*), The 
barley harvest was a i date (Ru 17,28 
21° 1°), varying, of course, with the altitude. Barley 
is sown in Oct. and Nov. That which is sown in the 
districts below the frost level continues to prow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the high mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under the snow, and then 
iennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with gress rapi rie vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in Pal. and Syria. 
G. E. Post. 
BARLEY HARYEST.—See Trg. 


BARN.—Seoe AGRICULTURE. 


BARNABAS (Baprdfas, Hy Bs ‘the son of ex- 
hortation’).—A name given by the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4%). He is clearly 
to be distinguished from ‘Joseph called Barsabbas’ 
(Ac 1%), though there is ancient authority for 
identifying him with one of the seventy gr ey 
of our Lord (Euseb. HE i. 12; Clem. Alex. Misc. 
ii, 20), When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
field,—for the old Mosaic enactments forbiddin 
Levites to land (Nu 18% *, Dt 10°) 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 32”),—and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 4*™). 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young couvert Saul to the apostles at Jerus. 
(Ac 9”). The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that B. and Saul must have 
met before—a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of B. as a Hellenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, B. seems from 
the first to have formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy ; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he had no sooner discovered 
the growing capabilities of the work there than he 
‘went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul’; and when 
he had brought him to Antioch, ‘for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people (Ac 11%%, a.p. 42). ‘Thus, 
twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chris- 
tianity’ (Farrar). <A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was afforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the prophetic 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac 117-™), QO 
their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 13*-8); 
and from this time, though not of the number 
of the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac14“**, On the significance of the title, see Light- 
foot, Gal, 92 ff. and art. APOSTLE). Accordingly, B. 
accompanied Saul (or, as he was now to be known, 
Pau)) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). Later at Lystra, 

haps from his tall and venerable appearance, 

e was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, for Mercury (Ac 14%), The 
eae ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 

m this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jerus. to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts (Ac 15!*), It 
is remarkable that in this narrative B. is mentioned 
before Paul (v.4), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac 13® (cf. however Ac 14"). 
He may perhaps have spoken first as the better- 
known of the two, and as the one to whom the 
judaizing section of the assembly would take less 
exception. the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach- 
ing in Antioch (Ac 15%), and in A.D. 49 planned 
@ second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former labours (Ac 15%). But they were 
unable to agree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so rs 3 ‘that they asunder 
one from the other.’ B. took Mark, who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprus; while Paul chose 
Silas, and journeyed through Syria and Cilicia. 
From the fact of Paul’s being specially ‘com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bar- 
rare eae is a spent in he Acts Aes 
the es; bu m the respect an pat 
with which St. Paul subsequently eteraito hit 7 
his Epp. (1 Co 9°, Gal 24 ‘even Barnabas,’ Col 4), 
we are entitled to infer that though they did not 
again actually work together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist. ground for 
identifying B., as some are inclined to do, with ‘ the 
brother’ whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 8); but from 1 Co 9 we learn 
that B., like Paul, earned his livelihood by the 
work of his hands, while Col 4’ has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.D. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
one Paul (cf. 2 Ti 4, 1 P54). For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is reper however, to notice that the 
authorship of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tertullian (see HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
aco. to external evidence, is the work of this B., 
but on internal grounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed. (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, 

. ix ff., and more fully in the same writer’s Das 

} des Apostels Barnabas aufs neue 
untersucht, tibersetzt, und erklart, Tiib. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, The Apostolic Hasna?) 

G. GAN. 


BARODIS (Bapwéels), 1 Es 5%.—There is no cor- 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


BARRENNESS.— As sepbciaae authority was the 
rm and mould of patriarchal social life, it fol- 
owed that to be without offspring was to exist in 
name only. To have had children and to have lost 
them was the strongest possible claim upon sym- 
rails With Jacob it was the crown of sorrow 
Gn 42% 43%), It was this desolation in its most 
distressing form which the Lord Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk a 
But to be a wife without motherhood has always 
regarded in the East not merely as a matter 
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of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily | to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
the dignity of fatherhood, the name Abu-A bdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah) to a man advancing in years 
without children to bear his name. Sarah's sad 
laughter of d ir (Gn 18), Hannah’s silent 
pleading (1 8 1°), Rachel’s passionate alternative 
of children or death (Gn 30'),—all this and such-like 
wretchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see CHIL- 
DREN). The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the same way, re ed as bringing satis- 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply- 
ing the blessing or curse of God (Dt 7, Ps 1 *). 
G. M. MACKIE. 

BABSABBAS.— See JOSEPH BARSABBAS and 

JUDAS BARSABBAS. 


BARTACUS (Bépracos, Jus. ‘PafSefdicns, Vulg. 
ezaces, O.L. Bazaces, Bezzachus).—The father o 
Apame, the concubine of Darius (1 Es 4”), The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (6 
Oavpacrés), was probably an official title. The 
name Bartacus (which appears as pow in the Syriac 

recalls that of Artachewas (’Aprayalys), mention 
by Herod. (vii. 22, 117) asa person of high position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW ap rsaeed ay One of the 
a 8, ner ena| to the liste of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acta (14). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener- 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Fourth 

; porate ip important authorities can be 
cited in opposition to this view. The 
arguments in favour of the identification are—(1) 
that Bartholomew is never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael the Synoptiste; (2) that in the 
lists of the Synoptists, Bartholomew is coupled with 
Philip, which tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it was Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesus. It is easy to understand how St. John, with 
his fondness for symbolism, should have preferred 
the name Nathanael (=God has given it) to the 
mere patronymic olomew (=son of Talmai). 
Supposing the identity established, we know 
nothing of Nathanael Bar-Talmai further than is 
recorded in Jn 1“ 219 (see NATHANAEL). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his martyrdom are entitled to no credit. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

BARTIMZUS (Bapripacos, t.c. the son of Timzus, 
@ name variously derived from the Gr. riaios, 
honourable; or from the Arab. asamm, blind; o1 
from Aram. famya, unclean, polluted).—One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the gate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is given, go 
from his send been the spokesman ( guna! 
cf. Mt 20%-*, Lk 18*-*), St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking A arity as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt. and St. Mark say that it 
was as He went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at oe ee pe pene rrc cy el sada ol what 
actually happened was that B., ing at the gate 
of Jericho, was told that Jesus with Bis co npany 
had entered the city, and having heard of His 
power, sought out a blind companion, along witb 
whom he intercepted Jesus as He left the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Bengel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
M'Clelian). If this be so, we have fresh evidence of 
the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident B. ale ayed while the strong faith which 

led him to address Jesus by His Messianic title, 

‘Thou Son of David,’ ought not to Barr: unnoticed. 
. MILLIGAN. 


7) 
ow- 


‘Seekest thou t things 
them not,’ ieaoed the youn 


the cup’—to face the wrat multitude, and to 
read the prophecies of desolation and woe, which 
king Jehoiakim afterwards burned (Jer 36**), 
We next find Baruch (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purchase by Jeremiah of a field in Anathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in ohare and the 
Chaldzans had been for months besieging Jern- 
salem. When the city fell during the following 
yea? B.C. 586, Baruch resided with the prophet at 
hatha (Jos. Ant. xX. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldeans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Juda (Jer 42) 
to the undue influence of Baruch over him (Jer 43°), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 
(Jer 43¢7), How long he resided in Egypt is 
uncertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 
that he and J iah died there almost at once 
(Comment. in Is. xxx. 6,7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
rezzar after he had conquered Egypt, B.C. 583 (Ané. 
xX. ix. 7). Another tradition states that he remained 
in Egypt till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
lon, where he died twelve years after the 
of Jerusalem (Hitzig on Nah 3°"). With 
isregard of chronology, Midrash rabbae 
on Ca 5° speaks of Baruch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and thus as forming the link of connexion 
3etween the prophets and the scribes. 
J. T. MARSHALL, 
BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF.—The discovery 
of the long lost A ypse of Baruch is due to 
Ceriani. This book has survived only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 
Of this MS he published a Latin tr. in 1866 (Jon. 
Sacr, 1. ii. 73-98), which Fritzsche reproduced 


nobleman to ‘drink 


with some changes in 1871 (Ltdri A hs V.T. 
. 654-699). he Syr. text a in 1871 
on. Sacr, V. ii. 113-180), and a photo-litho- 


phical facsimile of the MS in 188% A 
fragment of this book has long been known to the 
world, ; 

Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 


peleen caret ore tte, ie ee 
ound in the London an aris rolygiots in i. 


with a Latin ananar ty ; in Syr. alone in e's 
Libri V.T. A hi Syriace, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also found in Fabricius’ Cod. P. ig. V.T.,; 


and the English in Whiston’s Authentic : 
i. THE SYRIAC VERSION IS DERIVED FROM THE 
GREEK.—That this is so is to be inferred on various 
ds. First, this statement is actually made on 
e Syr. MS. In the next place, we find that Gr. 
words are occasionally transliterated. sposnar L 
some admit of explanation only on the 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 
ii, THE GREEK VERSION WAS DERIVED FROM 
THE HEBREW.—For (1) the quotations from OT 


for thyself? Seek | first 


agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text 
against the LXX. (2) Unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored 
by retrans. into Hebrew. (3) Certain anomalies 
in the Syriac can be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many paronomasis discover 
themselves on retrans. into Hebrew. (This and 
all other questions affecting our Apoc. are fully 
dealt with in Charles’ Apoc. of Baruch, 1896.) 

iii. ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The author, cr 
rather authors, of this book write in the name of 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, for li purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and the time embraces the period immediately pre- 
cedin pone su uent to the capture of the city by 
the Chaldeans. 


; king of Judah, the 
rdcame unto him. Itis noteworthy 
that the book thus opens with a gross Sg a 
error; for Jeconiah reigned in reality only three 
monthe, and had been already eleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall of J em. If we in- 
clude in our consideration the letter to the tribes in 
the Captivity, the book naturally falls into seven 
sections, divided in all but the last case by fasts, 
the faste being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. This artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as composite will be given later. 

The first section (1-5) opens with God's con- 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de- 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the captivity 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first because ‘their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall’ (2). Baruch thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Israel, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval silence oe God oe that the 
city and people will be tised only for a time 
(41); that the city of which it was said, ‘On the 

of my hands have I written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem prepared afore- 
time in heaven, and already manif in vision to 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses (4*7). Baruch replies 
that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanc , and boast thereof before their idols. 
Not 80, rejoins: the enemy will not overthrow 
Zion nor burn Jerusalem, and thou thyself wilt 
witness this. Baruch thereupon fasts till the even- 
ing (5). In the next section ee the Chaldeans 
encompass Jerusalem on the following day. It is 
not they, however, but an who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the earth till the last times. The Chal- 
deeans then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for atime. Baruch fasts 
seven days. Inthe third section (10-12) Jeremiah is 
bidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Jerusalem to receive dis- 
closures on the things that should be hereafter. 
Baruch now despairs of all things: ‘Blessed is he 
who was not born, or, being born, has died.’ Let 
nature henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride be no more. 
‘Wherefore should woman in pain and bury 
ee ?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
xod the temple keys, confessing: ‘We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘Oh that there were ears 
unto thee, O earth, and a heart unto thee, O dust, 
and go and announce in Sheol, and say to the dead: 
‘* Blessed =o 7° more than are we the living.”’ 
Baruch then fasta seven da In section four 
(13-211) Baruch is told that he ‘will be preserved 
till the consummation of the times’ to bear testi- 
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mony. When Baruch complains of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on account of the righteous, and that blessed- 
ness standeth, not in length of days, but in their 
ualityand end. Baruch fastaseven days. In the 
th section (21-47) Baruch deplores the vanit 
and vexation of this life: ‘If there were this life 
only . . . nothing could be more bitter’; he sup- 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum- 
mation, ‘that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-suffering weakness.’ 
In answer thereto God reproves him for his trouble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in which he has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, though at hand, cannot yet be: neverthe- 
less, ‘My coming emption ... not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be od peg in which are written the 
sins of all those who have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified in creation is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when Baruch asks ing the 
nature and duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, it is revealed that the coming time will be 
one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at the 
close of which the Messiah will be revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baroch summons a meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the coming glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of the cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Rome and the triumph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40). The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: ‘Those who have be- 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) summons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. He 
exhorts them to keep the law; to teach the people; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘a wise 
man shall not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, ch, in the sixth section 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel. Then follows 
a revelation of the omnes woes, and Baruch’s 
lamentation over Adam’s fall and ite sad effects (48). 
Baruch, in answer to his prayer, is instructed as to 
the nature of the resurrection bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a cloud ascending from the 
sea and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
of black and clear waters, and a mass of lightning 
SpEcere on its summit. And it began to dis- 
charge first black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the lightning flashed forth, and 
healed the earth where the last waters had fallen 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
Bu uent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve evil and good periods in the history of the 
world. The eleventh period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, and the twelfth, bright waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of Israel and the rebuildin 
of Jerusalem (54-68). The last black waters pointed 
to wars, earthquakes, fires, famines; and such as 
esca these were to be slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black waters were to be followed 
by clear, which symbolised the blessedness of the 
essianic kingdom which should form the inter- 
vening peiiod between corruption and incorruption 
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(69-74). Baruch then expresses his wonder over 
God's wisdom and mercy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. First, however, he is to summon the people 
together and instruct them (75. 76). This ch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful; for 
dy 2 teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
peonle Baruch writes two epistles—one to their 

rethren in Besyiens and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

iv. DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE BOOK, AND 
THEIR DATES.—This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book is adequate without some consideration 
of it. Till 189] this book was taken to be the work 
of one author. In that year, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘Die Quellen der A ypse 
Baruchs’ (Jahrbiicher f. protestantische . 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed on several grounds that the 
book is sprung from at least three or four authors. 
Thus he distinguishes 1-23, 31-35, 41-52, 77-87 as 
the groundwork written subsequent to A.D. 70, since 
the destruction of the temple is implied throughout 
these chapters. Further, these sections are mar 
by a boundless world-despair which, looking for 
poling peace or happiness in this corruptible 
world, fixes its regard on the afterworld of incor- 
ruption. In the remaining sections of the book, 
however, there is a faith in ’s ultimate triumph 
here, and an optimism which looks to an y 
Messianic kingdom of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed. Kabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the book to be prior to 
A.D. 70. These sections, however, are not the work 
of one writer, but of three, two of them bei 
unmutilated productions, t.¢. the Vine and Cedar 
the third 8 frag nentary Apocalypae, 240-29, irom 

e & entary ypse, 24*°—29. m 
the bulk of 


exhaustive study of the book, I offer the following 


writer, save 1-8, 441-7, 77-87. These must be discri- 
minated from the rest, as their diction and their out- 
look as to the future of Jerusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book was written prior to the fall of Jerusalem. 
It ined of the ~ visions tne Aces above, - 
36-40 and 53-74, and a fragmen ypse, 27- 
30. Jewish religious thought busied itself mainly 
with two subjecta, the Messianic Hope and the Law, 
and, in proportion as the one was emphasized, the 
other fell into the background. It is noteworthy 
that the parts of this book written prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem are mainly Messianic, and only mention 
the law incidentally, whereas in the sections written 
after its fall all the thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More- 
over, whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 


pornearee with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
he different elements of the book were combined 
not earlier than A.D. 100, and not later than A.D. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
oe shes . It eee Ee gb ted te rtion 
of the short a , 18 que apias, 
and attributed by bin to our Lord. See Irensus, 

dv. Her. v. 33. 3, 
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v. AUTHORSHIP. —A]l the writers from whom this 
book is derived were Pharisees. They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works. Jeremiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 27; the 
righteous have no fear by reason of their 
works, 147; they are justified ine 219 241.3 
517; they trusted in their works, and therefore 
God heard them, 63*5 85?; righteousness is by 
Cent ak regards the law, the teaching is lik 

gain, as e law, the teaching is like- 
wise Pharisaic. It was given to Israel, 174 19° 
59? 77°; the one law was given by One, 48*; it 
will protect those who receive it, 32', and requite 
those who transgress it, 48; so long as Israel 
observes the law it cannot fall, 487 ; ’s law is 
life, 38°. Again, the carnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, which are described only 
in the earlier portions, 28-30, 39-40, 72-74, is 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, 15’; according to the earlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Israel, and their 
enemies would suffer destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. RELATION TO 4 EZRA (2 EsDRAS).—The affini- 
ties of this book with 4 Ezr are both striking and 
numerous. (1) They have one and the same o ap 
—to deplore ’s present calamities and to 
awake hope either of the sorning Messianic king- 
dom on earth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. (2) In both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. (3) In_ both there is a sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division; and as in 
the one Ezra devotes forty days to the restoration 
of the Scriptures, in the other Baruch is bidden to 

nd forty days in teaching Israel before his 
eparture from the earth. (4) They have many 
doctrinal uliarities in common: man is saved 
er works, 2 Es (6°) 8* 97, A Bar 2? 142 
ete. ; the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Es 
6 71193, Apoc Bar 14° 157; man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Es 8°, Apoo Bar 144 484; a 
predetermined number of men must be born before 
the end, 2 Es 4* *, Apoc Bar 23+°; Adam’s sin was 
the cause of physical death, 2 Es 3’, Apoo Bar 23; 
the souls of the good are kept safe in treasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es 4%.“ 7 (6%), Anoc Bar 
307. But the points of disagreement are just as 
clearly mark In 2 Es the Messianic reign is 
limited to 400 years, 7*-%, whereas in Baruch this 
period is indeterminate. Again, in 2 Es the Messiah 
is to die, 7”, and His reign to close with the death 
of all living things; whereas according to Apoc 
Bar 30! the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of His reign, and according to 
73. 74 this reign is to be an eternal one. Again, in 
2 Es the writer urges that God’s people should be 
ished by God's own hands and not by the 
ands of their enemies, 5%; for these have over- 
thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 107: ®; 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of Jerusalem 
before the enemy drew nigh, 6-8. On the question 
of origi sin, likewise, these two books are at 
variance. While in 2 Es the entire stream of 
ees and ethical death is traced to Adam, 

“2.23 4% 74, and the guilt of his descendants 
minimised at the cost of their first poren (yet see 
8), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam’s tr ion, 17% 23° 54% but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘each man is the 
Adam of his own soul,’ 54° (yet see 48“). 
article the reader may consult Langen, De apooalypet Baruch 

e r ma . 
muin edita palaaesy ror ociee; Merald Gate. 
Anseigen (1 . 1706-17, 1720; History of lerael, 
vii. 57-61; Drummond, ewish Mssiah et pp. 117-132 ; 
Kneucker. Das Buch Baruch (1879), pp. 198; Dillmann, 
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‘ Peeudepigraphen’ in poke ee xii. pp. 856-858; Deane, 
Pansies 1891 162; Les Apocal 
Jufves (1 Pon ne a0k Gharien Jeon bag 1306.7 
R. H. CHARLES. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF.—One of the deutero- 
canonical books of OT found in LXX between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vulg. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Baruch—the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoc. of Baruch (wh. see). The book claims 
to have been written by Baruch, the friend and 
secretary of Jeremiah ; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinct that they have probably 
come from four different authors. 

11-16, Historical preface, giving a description of the D 

and purpoee Mt the book. . = 


115-$3,. A confession of the sins which led to the Captivity, 
and a prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely 


Deuteronomic eget fs 
9-44. A Cc on Wisdom, and an identification of 
Torah, after the manner of the later Hokhmio 


Wisdom wi 
school. 

45-59. Consolation and en ent to the exiles, with 

of the most 


such rich personification as to recall some 
poetical passages in Deutero-Isaiah. 

We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which we conceive that they came 
into existence. 

i. The second section, 1-3*, will thus claim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 


two parts— 

(1) 14-2. This we designate AN ANCIENT FORM 
Or CONFESSION OF SIN USEDBYTHE PAL. REMNANT. 
It professes to have been sent from Babylon to 
Jerus., to be read in the house of God ‘on the day of 
the feast and on the days of solemn assembly’ (14 
RV). It opens with words found also Dn 9 ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, but 
to us confusion . . . tothe men of Judah and to 
the inhabitants of Jerus.’; and its restricted desi 
for the use of the home remnant is intimated in 


the non-occurrence of the words of Dn ‘and to . 


all Iar. that are near and that are afar off,’ etc. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 2“ ®, ‘He hath given 
them to be in subjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about we .. . where the Lord has 
scattered them: and they have become “‘ beneath 
and not above,” use we sinned.’ The con- 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 
iat from the Exodus, and recognising in the 
xile the righteous fulfilment of repeated warnings. 
(2) 2-3, THE EXILES’ CONFESSION, 2°, AND 
PRAYER, 24-3°. The confession of the exiles opens 
as the above (cf. also Dn 9’) with the words, ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness,’ etc., 
but the suppliants do not describe themselves as 
‘men of Judah.’ Indeed we would submit—though 
it seems to have escaped notice hitherto—that this 
penitential prayer was not meant for the same 
rsons as the foregoing. This is evident from 
13 “We are left a few among the nations where 
thou hast scattered we’ (contrast this with 2 
‘The Lord hath scattered them’), v.4 ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led us captive.’ So 
also vv.™- ®, Further, the confession, 2%)3, is little 
more than a repetition in different order of phrases 
found in 1*-2°; only, that in the second confession 
the suppliante do not (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah; and the divine threat 
realised in thetr experience is captivity, 274; 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the flesh of their children, 2'*. At 2 
the confession turns to prayer for pardon and bless- 
ing, pleading the divine election of Isr., the divine 
compassion and the divine glory. They acknow- 
ledge the error of not obeying the warnings of 
Jer (7* 8? 272 29% %) to be submissive to the king 
of Babylon, and regetd that as the cause of the 
national ruin. In 2” the suppliants admit that to 
them personally God has manifested ‘leniency and 
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compassion.’ They quote several passages from 
Dt (collected Kneucker, p. 30) which threaten 
dirine wrath on their sins, but which also promise 
that if in captivity they repent, God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 
Ch. 818 is by Bertholdt and Reusch as a 

Si but, peal y Kneucker (p- 268) ond. Giterd Ge 
jpeaker’s Apocr. ii. 267), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond ute. Here the absence 
of the sense of personal demerit is more apparent. True 
they say, ‘We have sinned,’ but the ‘ we’ denotes the solidarity 
of Isr.; for in 8* they say ‘Hear the prayer of the sons of those 


ned against Thee, for they were disobedient, and the 


cleave to us.’ ‘We have put away from our hearts every 
of our fathers who sinned Thee.’ ‘Lo! we are 
our captivity,’ 38. 


Date of Composition.—The foregoing analysis 
helps materially in this decision. First, it shows 
Reusch, Welte, and other Romanists to be mistaken 
in claiming that 1%-3° is the work of the historical 
Baruch in B.C. 583: for (a) if so, there would be in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit; and 
(5) their description of themselves as ‘ sons of those 
who sinned’ would be quite out of place. in, 
our analysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kneucker, Schiirer, and some 
recent English writers, that our section was com- 

after the destruction of Jerus. by Titus. 
1) We would ask, Could the Jews of A.D. 80 acquit 
themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprits? (2) In 2!” we have the same hope- 
less view of death as ap in Ps 6° and Is 387°. 
As Reuss says, it indicates ‘a time when the belief 
in a resurrection did not yet exist.’ (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
Jerus. and the temple were at the time in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerus. is in 2% 
‘Thou hast made (&nxas) thy house as it is this 
day,’ but this may refer to a low condition or 
desecration of the temple. Had the city been in 
ruins, surely the poignant grief of the patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is & very close resemblance between Bar 1°-29 and 
Dn 9"; in fact there are only ¢hree important 
variations, and these all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem. Daniel’s prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Captivity, and three times the desolate state of 
Jerus. is referred to, Dn 9 17. 18; but in Bar all are 
omitted. On any theory as to the relative pony 
of Dn and Bar this is significant; but on Sch 8 
theory it amounts to this, that a man writing about 
A.D. 80, while slavishly imitating Dn 9, abruptly 
and intentionally selects for omission those parts 
only which refer to the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly improbable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
ora our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jerus. by Ptolemy I. in B.c. 320 (Die Jiingsten 
Propheten, 269), or of Reuss, who assigns it to the 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earlier. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with Fritzsche, to assign our section 
to the Maccab. period (Hb. z. d. Apocr. i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self-evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in its present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre- 
existent materials; and it is surely conceivable 
that in Dn 9 we have an ancient form of prayer 
traditionally associated with the name of Daniel, as 
the confession and prayer before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch. Bissell (Lange's Apocr. 
417) and Gifford (Speaker's Apocr. 250) are in 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 

Original Language.—It is highly probable that 
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1-38 was first composed in Heb. ; though the Gr 
text and VSS that have been tr. from the Gr. are 
all that survive. The very fact that the two 
rayers were designed for religious assemblies— 
fhe former one for the temple—is ene Seta 
tive proof of Heb. grrr (so Bissell, 417). 
the margin of the Milan of the Syr. Hexap. 
text these words occur on 1” and 2°: ‘This is not in 
the Heb.’ (Zéckler blunders twice in stating this. } 
But, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 
1. There are cases in which an awkward word in 
the Gr. can be shown to ess one of two mean- 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 


required by the context— 

1" épydtecOau, to work, forserve. So 3% 
&S8aroy, wilderness, ,, astonishment. ,, 70 

2° dy@pwros, man, »» each. »» ON 

as EEwber, dabei ‘ pds »» Man 
BouBnors, buzzing, ,, crow 1, foo 

1° aan idaad prisoner, ,, locksmith. "35D 


2. Cases in which the unsuitable word suggests 
its own corrective, if we tr. it into Heb. and sub- 
stitute different vowels or change one consonant. 

1° udyva, wrong translit. of an)7. 

2* drocréAn= Wl for 197 plague. 

3¢ reOynxérwy="0D ,, ‘OO Men. 

3° S¢\now= axwod ,, nNDeDd astonishment. 


3. Cases of slavish imitation of Heb. idiom in 
violation of the Greek. The word «xa! occurs 120 
times ; four times in the sense of ‘ but,’ like Heb. 
2*- 37.30 33, Then we have of. . . éxet =O" Wr, an 
ob... éx’ airg=voy wy. But, to appreciate the 
full force of the evidence, one has simply to attempt 
to retranslate the section. Theidioms are Hebraistic 
ev here. The Heb. seems, as Fritzsche says, 
to gleam through so plainly that one cannot doubt 
that the Gr. is atr. Kneucker has, on the whole, 
given an admirable rendering of our section intu 
the original Hebrew. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward renderings occur in the Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that he who translated 
Jer also translated Bar 1!-3°, and probably found 
it in Heb. attached to Jer. (So Westcott in Smith 
DB.) The Greek of the rest of Baruch is almost 
certainly from another hand. We have here a 
further evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

ii. THE HISTORICAL LNTRODUCTION, 1*-*.—This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and 1-3*. We conceive 
the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers—one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles—both associated with the name of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them. The solution is: Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 

rayer, 2°-3°, to king Jeconiah and the exiles. They 
isten, weep, and fast, and long that their brethren 
in Judah should also turn to the Lord. 8B. writes 
@ confession suited to the Judseans, 12°, and the 
exiles send it to Judah by him. Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the duality of 1-35. 
His historic locus now calls for explanation. The 
book was written in the 5th year on the 7th of the 
month, at the time of the year when the Chal- 
deans took Jerus., t.¢. on the fifth annive of 
the first fall of Jerus., B.c. 597—the era from which 
Jer, Ezk, and Dn reckon. In B.c. 593 Seraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon with king Zedekiah 
(Jer 51%), The nature of their mission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expectation; for at 
the same time prophets in Babylon, Jer 27, and 
Hananiah in Judah, Jer 28, foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jeconiah and the exiles allowed to return; but Jer 
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sternly contradicts this (Jer 29). These are the} 3’ peoples, wopy | Pesh. world, = = = ody 
circumstances, agtig hohe which our author says 18 fabricators, yp | Pesh. who acquire, ]°)p 
that B. com his book. The effect of the read- 19 disa vinnox | Hex. sinned, WINo 
ing of it we havedescribed. In penitence the people} * laid hold, ms | Hex. cared for, ny 
send to Joakim the priest—probably the Sagan— {| ® remembered, "sa« | Pesh. trod, 9TH 
money with which to purchase sacrificeg and in-| ™ meditates on, xyino | Vulg. seeks out, syano 
cense to offer on the altar of J”. Thus farthereis} ™ watches, pams3o2 | Pesh. places, = pan3n3 
verisimilitude in the story. Jeconiah might well} ™ appeared, vane | Pesh. wasrevealed, dane 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘the good figs,’ were | 4° advantage, rm | Vulg. dignity. mp) 


treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows iteelf, 
however, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was t 
with fire in Jeconiah’s reign ; (2) that the exiles 
asked the Judeans to ‘ pray for Nebuchad. and hts 
=e Neaeey tt The ee = te that ee 
shazzar was the son of Naboni who usurped the 
throne of Babylon ; and tho h Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebuchad. to add to hi 
dignity, the title could not be given af one living 
ore. (3) The restoration of the silver 
vessels made by Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Jeconiah (1° °%) is a hopeless tangle. The 
ge has probably been worked over by a 
ter hand, who conceived of the locus as five 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
ple. 


iii. A HOKHMIST’s MESSAGE TO THE EXILES, 
3°-4*.—‘O Isr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and Bad old in a foreign land?’ The reason 
is, ‘Thou hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.’ 
Learn where Wisdom is, and there thou wilt find 
life and joy and peace. But where does Wisdom 
dwell? Have kings found her in the thickets of 
the forests hunting the boar? Have birds stored 
in royal aviaries seen her on high? Have silver- 
workers mining under the earth seen her? Young 
men, with vision unbedimmed by sin, can they give 
noclue? Merchants of Phoenicia and Teman, have 
they not seen her by sea or land? The heroes of the 
hoary past,—the giants,—can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode—the Creator of the Ss 
the lightning, and the stars. He has embodi 

e Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this gui isdom appears on the earth and is 
accessible to man. The eternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, O Israel! and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nation. 

Date.—Much of this section (3°%) is a close 
imitation of Job 28 and 38; yet it possesses as 
much poetic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with 1*3* except the 
exile. The part which is truly original is 3%-4¢‘, 
and therefore here we must seek for the date of 
composition. Israel is ‘God's beloved,’ ‘having 
(Ro 2) in the Law the form (sép¢worr) of know- 
ledge and of truth’; and she is charged not to give 
her glory to another, nor her advantages (cv, 
porra, cf. Ro 3!) to a foreign people, but to walk in 
the light of the law, cf. Bar 4*, Ro 2, Evidently 
the privileges referred to are spiritual ones; and 
Kneucker can hardly be incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the oy7, are the d\Adérproy 
f@vos, of whom the rigorous Jew bi 
religionists beware. There is no reference to recent 
calamities. Israel has ‘grown old in a foreign 
land.’ Therefore I should place this section a few 
years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus- 
alem in A.D. 70. 

Original Language.—We would submit that 
3°-4‘ was first composed in Aramaic. The evi- 
dence we offer is based on a comparison of the 
Greek with the versions—the ee and Syr. 
Hexapla. When the various ings are tr. 
into ic we obtain either one Aramaic word 
with the two desiderated meanings, or two words 
80 rele alike as easily to be mistaken for one 
another. 


ds his co-| Dis 


It will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic—in some cases peculiar to that 
dialect. The author, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A HELLENIST’S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
EXILEs, 4°-5°.—This section is clearly divisible into 
four odes, each commencing with some form of the 
verb Gappety, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the 11th of the Ps of Sol. 4* is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Dt 32. 
this, in a passage of some beauty and originality 
(4°35), Jerus. is ified as a woman, narrating 
her troubles to the neighbours of Zion; then (v.™™), 
as if on the eve of captivity, she bids her children 
shorten their adieux, as she has put on the sack- 
cloth of prayer. The er is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.™). The mother 
(v.%) again addresses her children, but now in terms 
pelle mpocrant begging them to be patient and in- 
tensely prayerful, since the hour of deliverance is 
at hand. At 4” the author assumes the role of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of Israel’s foes, 
and then (45°) he announces the future prosperity 
of Zion in a of remarkable beauty, but too 
Dae We une tetingly lace th ti 

—We unhesitati © composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter (Psalms of Soi. 
lxxii.-lxxvii.) ; and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. The Gr. moves 
so easily and is fai cg ecg Its Hebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Sem. sources. The fall of the city is still within 
the memory of the writer; the desolation is com- 
plete; its captives have gone forth with wailing and 
woe. The increasingly joyful tone can hardly have 
arisen within ears of the destruction of the 
city, as Kneucker holds. Hope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly, the 
events in the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are those 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would be rebuilt. The 
author of 4°-5° was Pais by the translator of 3°-4¢, 

Canonical Standing.—Though there is stro 
evidence that 1)-3* was com in Heb., an 
some evidence that it once followed Jer in the 
Canon, it was dropped before the time ofJerome; so 
that he says (Praf. in Jer), ‘neo legitur nec habetur 
apud Hebrewos,’and Epiph. (de mens.) bears the same 
testimony. In the Gr. of the Apost. Const. v. 20 it 
is, however, said to be used by the Jews (? of the 
ispersion) on the 10th of Gorpiseus, t.e. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wanting in 
the Syr. text, and has no confirmation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Father, but from Ath ras (fl. vie on- 
wards for centuries it is quoted as canonical by 
almost every Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies especially to 3% ‘ This is our God. 
.. - He hath found out the way of knowledge. 
. . . Afterward did she (t.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ eucker 
and Schiirer v.33 (EV *) as a Christian in- 
terpolation ; but without sufficient reason. The 
writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 
the Law; as we see from 4! (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘This 
is the book of hg comimanda of God, even the Law 
which abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena- 
ciously claimed this as a proof-text for the divini 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore firmly retain 
Bar in the Canon. Jerome was the first for two 
centuries to call its canonicity in question, and 
hence Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatinus; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of his age. 


Reusch, a Romanist commentator. ves an exhaustive 
writers, and 


e 75 verses from 8-59, 48 are 
ristian writers. 


Didymus Alex. ¢ 895 
book. 


says that 
form one 


List or CaxontoaL Booxs. 


Melito . - €& 180 Is, Jer, XII. Proph. 
Origen . - *253 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Conc. Laod. . 863 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep of Jeremy). 
Hilary . . ¢867 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Athanasius . {373 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
Oyril Jer. - +886 Jer, Bar, Ep. 
Conc. Carth.. 3897 Jer (but see Buhl 61-62), 
Greg. Naz. . {391 Jer, but quotes Bar 3% as Scr, 
Epiphanius . {403 Jer, Ep, Bar (Heer. 8. 6). 
Rufinus . +410 Jer, but quotes Bar 3% ae Gor, 
Jerome . +420 Jer, first to reject Bar. 
Augustine « $480 Jer, but quotes Bar often. 
eX x ° Jer, Ep, fragmentary. 

B. ‘ Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

A. ‘* Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

D. 7 Jer. 
Cassiodorus . 6.540 Jer. otes Bar as Jer. 
Anast. Sin. . 6.550 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 
John Damasc. {750 Jer. Quotes Bar often. 


From the last quarter of the 2nd cent. to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only discordant note in the harmony of universal 
acceptance in the Christian Church. Wyclif in the 

reface to his Bible inserted the statement from 

erome, that in OT nothing but the Heb. Canon is 
of divine authority, but published all the Apocr. 
Luther and the other Reformers removed Bar from 
the Canon; but, od to Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between canon. and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr. among the sacred books of Scripture. 


LITERATURE.—Oopices anp Varsions.—Of Gr. uncials Bar 
is found in A, B, Q, otherwise known as fli., iL, xii. The 
eeerl r contains 118-23 and 312-48, (See, for description of 
ese , Swete’s O7' in Gr. ili., Introd.) There are also 22 Gr. 
cursives, named and olassified by Kneucker, pp. 91-07. Further, 
there are two Lat. VSS, aand b. a is that found in Clementine 
edd. of the Vulg., of which Vercellone’s is perhaps the most 
accurate. Bar is really the old Lat. unrevised by Jerome, for 
he himself says ‘Librum Baruch... prete us.’ b isa 
recension of a, improving its Latinity, pipe i some of its 
readings to with B, and ndulging a explanatory com- 
ments (Kneucker 141-168). b was by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
1688; uy Sabatier; and in Bibliotheca Casinenete, vol. 1. (187%). 
There are also two Syr. VSS: (1) The Peshitta, which is most 
e e's Libr. A poecr. Syr., and (2) the Syr.-Hexa 
My ed. is the one in Ceriani’s Mon. sac. et prof. tom. i fasc.t. 
1861. Since then, however, the work has been reproduced by 
photo-lithography. (Swete, op. cit. xiii. 


EXecericaL Hgurs.—The most thorough comm. is Kneucker’s 
Baruch, Leipzig, 1879 works are: 
Gifford in 3 A 


we 
; Hivernick, De ib, Bar., Kén : 
Isagogi me in Scharer Hy mii 
188 f., and Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1860, where Hi deals 
with Bar, p. 262 ff., Kneucker in 1880, and Hilgenteld in 1879-80. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 

BARZILLAI (*}ry3 ‘man of iron’?, Bepte\Al).—1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogelim, who came to David’s 
aid during his flight from Absalom (2S 17”), He 
refused to eben the king to Jerusalem on his 
return, on the plea of his great age and unsuit- 
ability for the life of the court, but sent his son 
Chimliam in his stead (19%). And to him, in grati- 


tude for his father’s services, David would seem ta 
have ted a ‘ lodging place,’ or caravanserai for 
travellers, out of his own patrimony in Bethlehem, 
which 400 years later still bore his name 
(Jer 417), ean Stanley even favours the con- 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
pres of the East, it was probably the same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn’ (Hist. of the 
Jew. Ch. vol. ii. p. 154). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if they did not accompany, Chimham 
over Jordan, and all were specially commended by 
David, on his deathbed, to the care of Solomon 
(1 K 27), Of B. himself we hear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivity in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a marriage with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2, Neh 7%). 2. A 
Meholathite whose son Adriel married Michal the 
daughter of Saul (2 S 215). G. MILLIGAN. 


BASALOTH (A Baatd6, B Bacadéx), 1 Es §*1.—~ 
BAZLUTH, Ezr 2°; BAZLITH, Neh 7*. 


BASCAMA (4 Bacxapéd), 1 Mac 138%.—An un- 
known town of Gilead. 


BASE (see also ABASE, DEBASE).—The adj. 
‘base’ (from Fr. das, ‘shallow,’ ‘low,’ but prob. 
of Celtic origin) is used to express—1. That which 
is literally ‘low,’ not high, as Spenser, FQL v. 31, 
‘An entraunce, k and base... Descends to 
Hell.’ Of this use we still have ‘ base’ of sounds 
(though we spell it ‘ bass’); cf. Shaks., 1 Hen. IV. 
ll. iv. 5, ‘I have sounded the very base string of 
humility.’ There is no example of this meanin 
in the Bible. 2. Figuratively, low in the soci 
scale, of lowly birth or station, then Laren ea 
humble. This is the meaning of b. in AV: Is 
‘the b. against the honourable’ (i.e. the low-born 
against the nobles); Ezk 17" ‘that the kingdom 
might be b., that it might not lift itself up’ (Heb. 
bey ; 80 29+ 5, 2S 63, Mal 2°, Dn 4"7 ‘the most 
High ... setteth up... the basest of men’); 
Job 30° ‘children of b. men’ (o¢~53 433, lit. ‘sons of 
no name,’ t.e. sons of him who has no name=the 
ignoble). In NT: 1 Co 1 ‘b. things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen’ 
(dyerts, ‘of low birth’); 2 Co 10! ‘Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, who in presence am b. among you’ 
(RV ‘in your presence am lowly’; the Gr. is 
rarevés, which in NT signifies ‘lowly, either in 
position, as Ja 1° ‘let the brother oft low e 
glory in his high estate’; or in heart, as Mt 11” 
‘I am meek and lowly in heart’). 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
mod. English. This meaning was known in 1611 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
reprobation in Ac 17° ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ (RV ‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble’; Gr. dyopaio, lit. ‘of the market place,’ 
t.c. loungers). RV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 2) ‘We were accounted by him as 
b. metal’ (AV ‘counterfeits,’ Gr. xi8dyAos) ; and 
Dt 13% ‘Certain b. fellows are fore out’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of B » Heb. ove 
bibs-y3= men, sons of worthlessness’; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV Prag of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of Belial,’ etc., though 
belial (wh. see) is not a proper name; but Amer. 
RV always changes it into ‘base fellow,’ except 
18 16‘ wicked woman’ (AV ‘daughter of Belial °) 


Base, as subst. (from Lat. basis after Gr. Ades, ‘a stepping, 
then ‘that on which one , or anything stands’) ie net 
from the adj. in origin and meaning, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation. It oocurs freq. in AV as tr. of (1) mékhénah 


BASEMATH 


(cep. io 1 rN ben. etary stor ry lavers of babi gerrahy 
ple); pa ‘Ww r, 
perhaps, been as tr. 0 kén being a 
ently not the of the lavers, but the upright projections 
see tae ee Pecan ae ht 
sipbec lie, hs the erence ein hoe pea 
i * the adj. is well seen ; ng a a 
Geouiad: Gnd so. here the elevated tans of the altar. = 
J. HASTINGS. 
BASEMATH (nov; ‘ t’; AV Bashemath). 
—i1. One of the wives of u In Gn 26" (P) she 
is called the daughter of Elon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 36 (prob. R) she is said to have been Ishmael’s 
denen: and sister of Nebaioth. But in Gn 28° 
P) u is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
ughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, tobe his 
wife; and in Gn 36" the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
ere is ifestly a confusion of names in the 
text, which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
The Sam. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 36, and on the whole it seems 
most probable that these are different names for 
the same person. 2 (1 K 44%, in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaas, one of the king’s officers who was pur- 
veyor for the royal household in the district of 
Naphtali. R. M. Boyp. 


BASHAN [vz ‘The Bashan’; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bathaniyeh, it means ‘soft earth.’ 
With the def. article in all hist. statements except 
1 Ch 5; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 332, Ps 
135" 136”), and prophecy (Is 24, Jer 22° 60'*, Am 
4'); but nA try the art. is more 
often omitted ( 39'8 


t town towards the rt, 
uding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt 1* 3° 4%, 
Jos 9!¢ 124 131. 12. 81 208 2137), If Ashtaroth be the 
pian Tell Ashtéra, and the city Golan lay within 
e present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the S. of Hauran, including the 
region known to-day as En-nukra. It is the same 
, between the Lej4 and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered in Gr. times by the name 
Batanea (Joe. Ant. xv. x. 1, XVII. ii. 1; Vita 11, 
eto. ; Euseb. Onom. art. Bacay). Whether in thi 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is impossible to say, till we know 
where ur and Maacah lay. deed, Jos 12! 
131-8 seem to imply that the latter came between 
B. and the Jordan Valley (cf. Guthe, ZDPV xii. 
232). If the opinion were correct which identifies 
b with the Lej4, then B. must have extended 
to the N. and E. of the latter; but for that identi- 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Porter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
20 thickly strewn across Hauran ; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exceptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parte under the protection of 
the Rom. Empire. 
In a gen sense the name B. was attached to 
the | edge of the E. plateau, as seen across 
Jordan from W. Pal., and the name is frequently 


<a Gee correspon a cr on of the tabernacle, RV 
translates bén ‘base’ (AV ‘foot’, Ex 801828 819 3516 ga8 3980 
400), Ls 11, 
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joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of the 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (see 
CARMEL). Another verse, ‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
he leaps from B.’ (Dt 33%), carries the name up te 
the foot of Hermon, where the ger toe of the city 
of Dan is to be looked for, not at Tel el-Kadi on 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather at Banias, actually on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from which Dan could justly be 
said ‘to leap from B.’ Again, the term ‘mount’ 
or ‘ mountains of B.’ is uncertain, hard ahd depends 
on the interpretation to be given to the description 
of them in Ps 68% as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘ protuberances’ or ‘ bold heights.’ This can y 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been apple’ both by Olshausen and Baethgen. It 
suites far better the many broken cones of extinct 
craters which are scattered over B. (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz; but 
this ee. unlikely, even though it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Ptolemy gave the 
ne ia aa vis. Asalmanus (cf. Guthe, ZDPV 
xii. 231). 

B. was celebrated for ite breed of cattle (Dt 32"*) 
which are also the types throughout OT of cruel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; similarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘kine of B.’ (4). 

The name B. survived in Gr. times as Batanwa 
(as deacribed above). Batanswa was part of Philip’s 
tetrarchy. Conder thinks it 7 fags in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the most probable 

ing of Jn 1™%, see Westoott and Hort); but if 

so well known a province as Batanwa had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan’ would caoihag Gap been added. 
To-day the name survives, el-Bathaniyeh ; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according to Idrisi, 
it was still the province in which Edrei stood, it 
as dri round to the E. of the Lej4, where it 
will be found in the most recent mapa. 


Smith, Hist. page eat’ beb 63, é70 ff: Gen} 800 
Pal. 117 £. oaiben oN G. A. Surra. 


BASHMURIOC YERSIONS.—Seo EGYPTIAN VER- 
sions. — 


BASILISK.—See SERPENT. 


BASKET, a vessel made of plaited reeds, t 
m-leaves, or other materi The word is 
in Alaa the equivalent of five Heb. and three Gr. 


wo 

1. 50 gal, a of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which a 
carpenter carries his tools. Three such baskets 
the chief baker of Pharaoh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 40)© %- 18), probably in the manner 
represented on the tomb of Ramses mi. (Wilkin- 
son i. 401). These were baskets of white bread 
(RY ), not white basketa as in AV, or openwork 
kets, asSymmachus, Similar baskets were used 
to the unleavened bread and the oiled cakes 
and wafers for the offering of consecration of the 
peat write a also Lv 8*™*); hence in Lv 8* it 
1s called the basket of consecration. Such baskets 
were also for the Nazirite’s offering (Nu 
6% 17. 18), Gideon carried the flesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his s provision for the angel 
in a basket of this sort (Jg 6%). The name Salas in 
Neh 11° 12 has been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 

prop on etymological ds. 
nibobo galsilloth, in Jer 6°, is translated 
‘grape-gatherer’s baskets,’ the taltalah of the 
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Arabs. Such baskets are represented in the 
Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilkinson, i. 383). The 
context, however, makes it probable that the word 
is connected with zalzallim, used in Is 185, meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in the verse 
is the gleaning of an already roe ae vine. Tal- 
tallim is used in Ca 54 for twis ocks of hair. 

3. xp ¢éne’, a, basket for ordinary household or 
agricultural use, employed for carrying the first- 
fruits (Dt 267), L renders it xdpradAos, which, 
like the Roman corbis, was a basket tapering 


downwards. National prosperity, consequent on 
well-doing, was typified by the blessing of the 
basket ({éne’) and the store (Dt 28°). The opposite 


condition was attended with a curse on the 
basket (v.17). 

Tena and tennu are common Egyp. names for a 
basket. In line 2 of the Canopic decree the 
Arsinoite basket-bearing priest is called tend n 
met Arsinati. This is rendered in the Gr. version 
canephorus, the name given to the Athenian 
basket-bearing girls at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The basket-bearing priest is a con- 
spicuous feature in the Assyrian sculptures. 

4. ™ didh, the xddados of the LYX, was prob- 
ably also a papering basket, like that by 
the Romans for wool (Virg. Aneid, vii. 805) or by 
the Greeks for fruit (Aristoph. Lysistr. 579). In 
it were contained the figs of Jeremiah’s vision 
(241 2), Large baskets of this kind were used for 
carrying clay to the brick-kilns; these are referred 
to in Ps 81° (RV; not ‘pots’ asin AV). They are 
represented in Egyp. aintings as carried on the 
back, over one shoulder, as in most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
In any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed by the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
Ahab’s sons were sent to Jehu at Jezreel (2 K 10”). 
This word is also translated ‘kettle’ in 1 8 2", as 
in Job 41™ (see Kettle in art. Foop). 

5. 2bp kélabh, rendered by LXX dyyos, is used 
in Am 8} 3 for a basket containing summer fruits. 
The same word in Jer 5” signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Pheenician and Syriac. Compare xd\wBés 
in Antipater’s epigram (Anthol. Palat. vi. 109. 3). 

The 739 tébhah of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
Teb is the Egyptian name of a mummy-case. 
Other Egyptian baskets were mesen, a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rushes for carrying dates; 
hotep, a basket for carrying meat (Pap. Anastasi) 
or flowers (Diimichen), senab, seg, and xaxa, a 
basket for catching fish, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti; compare the haékkah of Hab 1. 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket— 

4. xdgivos, used in all the accounts of the miracle 
of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fr ents were gathered, Mt 14%, Mk 6%, 
Lk 9"", Jn 6%, According to Juvenal (Sat. iii. 14, 
vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement. Kophinoi were used to 

agricultural procuee (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes were probably variable, but the word 
is used for a Boeotian measure of capacity equal to 
two gallons (CIG 1625, 46). 

2. ogdvupls, the kind of basket in which the frag- 
ments were gathered after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt 15°", Mk 8% It was probably a large 
provision basket, eee of ropework, such as 
those which the lake-dwelling Psonians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 16). In such a spuris 
the disciples lot down St. Paul from the walls of 
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Damascus, Ac 9®. The ris and hinos are 
contrasted in Mt 16* 2°, Mak 818- © the former 
being probably the larger. The medixval com- 
mentators fancifully allegorized these baskets 
(see Rabanus Maurus, Alleg. in Script. ed. Migne, 
898 ; and for references to the sportule of the cler 
and others, see Chrysost. Ep. to Valentinus, 

a den iii. 731; and Cyprian’s Ep. ad clerum e 
plebem. p. 324). 

3. capydyn, used only in 2 Co 11" in reference to 
the basket by which St. Paul escaped from 
Damascus. The word means anything plaited, as 
in Aschyl. Suppl. 769, but is used of a fish basket 
by Timokles (A79.i.). See Pollux, Onomast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT, wripa 
or wallet; yAwocdxonoy, Judas’s bag; and Bad\dvyriov, 
used thrice in Luke, were probably of leather. 
The xivaé, on which John the Baptist’s head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
platter. 

In the early Church, cophini or canistra, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the eulogia or con- 
secrated bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jerome, Ep. ad Rusticum, ed. 
Migne, cxxv. 1078). Illustrations of these baskets 
are referred to in Martigny’s Dict. des Antig. Chreét. 
p. 246. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
& root which signifies to twist round. Its British 
source, which has been questioned on dubious 
Roonae by recent _etymologists, is referred to by 

artial, xiv. 99. From the Schol. on Juv. xii. 46, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups and 
pots when they were being washed in running 
water. (See Bulenger. de Conviviis, iv. 10, 11). 

A. MACALISTER. 

BASON.—1. Bason®* is the rendering in EV of - 
various Heb. words, and of the Gr. »errip (Jm 13°). 
Of the former the most frequently used is py> 
(LXX diddy, owovdetov, cf. Jos. tc. inf.), which 
denotes a bow] or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The officiating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victim, in the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 29° etc.), or other- 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
SACRIFICE). The basins used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ex 278, 1 K 7“). About their size 
and shape we have no further information. They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 

resented by ‘a servant of Hiram’ to the Phen. 
veity Baal-Lebanon, of which a_ reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CJS 
I. i. 23. The same term (p79) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal-offering (Nu 7'**-), 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels,—prob. about 
32 oz. troy,—shows that the py> was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7%, 2 K 12%, Jer 52 ete.). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 4° (with wh. cf. the statements Ezr 1°", and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ant. VIII. iii. 
7,8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘the Tirshatha’ to the second temple (Neh 7”). 

2. Bason is also in a few See the rendering of 
no, which, if the reading of 2 S 17* be correct (cf. 
Klosterm. in Joc.), was the name for a basin as a 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
dengted by mxrrip (Jn 135) With this ite 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex 128 by the LXX mistranslated wapa 
rhy eee) a some passages the word is translated 
‘cup’ : 

a. A third term (53) occurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (1 Ch 281”, Ezr 1° 8%), and 

*The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 
spelling ‘ basin.’ ; 
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may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It occurs alongside of p7}>, and must 
therefore have differed from it; but in what »«vect 
we do not know. It is rendered in RV unitormly 
a a (which see). nije ‘ basins,’ occurs only 
24°, A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


BASSAI (B Baccal, A Bacod, AV Bassa), 1 Es 5'* 
= Bezal, Ezr 2"7, Neh 7®. 


BASTARD is one born out of wedlock ; and that 
is the meaning in He 12° ‘then are ye (580%) 
and not sons,’ its only occurrence in NT; but in 
OT it is probable that yoo mamzér, of which b. is 
the tr. where it occurs (Dt 23°, Zec 9°, only), means 
a child of incest, not simply an illegitimate child. 
See Driver on Dt 23°. Wis 4 (heading) has ‘ Bastard 
slips shall not thrive’ as a paraphrase of 4° ‘ But 
the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive,’ where the meaning is probably general ’= 
‘base,’ as in Spenser, F.Q. i. 24— 

* For all he t the tender was but 
To banish coeeedise and bastard feare.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
BASTHAI (Bacéal, AV Bastai), 1 Es 5*'= Brsal, 
Esr 2® Neh 7%, 


BAT ("vey ‘dfalléph, vvecrnpls, ilio).—The 
bat is laced at the end of the unclean fowls (Lv 
119, 14'%), but in Lv 11” the explanatory 
clause, ‘all winged creeping things that go iors 
all four,’ makes it perfectly plain that the bat 
is intended. The Arab. popular name for the bat 
is wifwd?, and the classical name is khuffash. The 
Heb. name, ‘dfalléph, signifies the night-flier, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab. 
name eee the weak-sighted, referring to the 
fact of the small ao of bate, which see poorly b 
day. A man who has day-blindness is call 
akhfash, ie. bat-eyed, from this circumstance. 
Bats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large membranous wings, spread be- 
tween the elongated phalanges, and from them 
and the bones of the forearm and arm to the body 
and | They are nocturnal in their habita, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wm 
folded up, and suspended by a hook at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
cavern, or the ceiling of the tomb or ruin (Is 2'**) 
where they have made their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy emeil of their haunts 
is overpowering where they are numerous. hen 
not asleep, they are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. en disturbed they fly in rapid 
circles around their dark abode, or sweep in a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they fly forth noiselesaly, 
and circle around houses and gar ens. They pluck 
ce quantities of apricots, , and other fruits 
and bring them to the porches of houses and 
devour them, leaving quantities of the seeds and 
skins on the pavements, and spotting with their 
ordure the walls of the house as they fly. It is 
eustomary to protect the clusters of dates, and of 
many other fruita, by a sort of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bate of the Holy d vary from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. They swarm 
everywhere in the caves, tombs, and ruins. en 
a cavern or tomb is being explored the bats often ex- 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a list 
of fifteen bats found in Palestine. The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But Tristram says 
that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always 
ve. G. E. Post. 


BATH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
VOL, I.—17 
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BA BATHING.—1. In contradistinction to 
the washing (wh. see) of particular parts of the 


» hands, feet, etc., bathing is used in this 
article of the washing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of the 
body in water, which alone is bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The Heb. of the OT does not 
distinguish between the p both of which 
are expressed by pn} to wash (the y, a8 opp. to 
039 to wash clothes); for washing by immersion 
°3 is once employed in OT (2 K 5%, AV ‘dip 
himself,’ but pojin 5°). In later times it became the 
usual nag age for bathing. The new-born infant 
among the Hebrews was bathed in water (Ezk 
16*) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custom in Ex 1%, where 
they detect in the mysterious word ony the 
name of the stone basin or bath in which the 
infants were bathed (Ges. Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lez. 2.v.; also Kalisch, Comm. in loc.). 
With this very doubtful exception, there is no 
mention in OT of a bath, for which later Heb. 
used pow mpd, etc. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary Heb. there would be neither 
the water nor the privacy—nor, for that matter, 
the inclination—n for bathing in the ordi- 
nary sense. The few instances of bathing in 
Scripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
case of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2°), and Naaman 
(2 K 5%, LXX éSarricaro); a fountain (Jth 12’); or 
a poe (dtrket), as at Samaria (1 K ), Bethesda 
(Jn 5%), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus*), No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and the houses of the 
vom. there were, even in ancient times, as at 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for the bath, but no reference tosuch arrangements 
is found in OT or Apocrypha. 

2. In the cases, other than those already cited, 
where ‘ bathe’ occurs in AV and RV (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablution of the body by the 
application of water, not by bathing in the ordinary 
sense of the word.t 

The prescription Lv 15% ‘he shall bathe his 
flesh in running (Heb. living) water’ seems at first 
sight fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 
was originally Py & process of ablution and not of 
immersion ; but it is evident from the context that 
the words in question are a euphemism for lavabit 
genitalia sua (see Dillm., Strack in loc.). Such ablu- 
tions were also practised on the ground of ordi 
cleanliness (2 S 11, Sus¥*-), and, in particular, 
before a pearing in the presence of superiors 
(Ru 3*, Jth 10° wepexAvoaro, but 12! éBarricaro, 
‘bathed,’ as above), and @ fortiors in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dillmann on Gn 3 for 
parallel es). 

8. The cleansing properties of water were in- 

, a8 among other nations, by the use of a 


* This simple distinction gives the key to the often misunder 
Jn 1810 (see Westcott in ‘Speaker's Com.). 
therefore somewhat misl 


required 
(see Punrrication). The preposition in n° 9 has in these ordi. 
nances throughout the meaning of ‘with,’ not ‘in,’ as ir 
Uxp ‘with fire,” ‘washed with milk,’ 3593 (see below). Ine 
few passages AV gives the correct rendering ‘he shall wash his 
flesh with water,’ which has been unwarrantably departed from 
in RV (eee Lv 226, Dt 2811). Even in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement there was no provision in ‘the holy place’ of the 
ta for the high priest ‘bathing his flesh in water’ 
(Lv 164 % RY), the oh ge in question being ablution by 
applying water from a or other vessel, as may be seen in 

representations on Greek vases. See ill tion in 
Gardner and Jevons’ of Gr. Antiquities, Mat p. 315 
from Gerhard’s Auseries. origi i f. also 
ilkinson’s woodcut of an Egyptian lady at her ablutions, vcl. 
li. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 34 
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vegetable alkali (n7q2 Jer 2", RV ‘soap’), natron 
a mineral alkali 9 Jer 2%, RV ‘lye’), and 
‘washing-balls’ (Sus)? ouyyara, on which see reff. 
in Iw. Miiller’ss Hdbuch d. klass. Alterth. etc., 
bd. iv. p. 444c). To wash with milk was con- 
sidered, as at the present day, highly beneficial to 
the complexion (Ca 5%); and it seems to have been 
a popular supe>sstition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K ) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the oo in a Spatkera chariot had been Pleaes 
(80 » see s Comment on an 

additional Note B, p. 624). id 

4. Public baths are first met with in the Greek 
period. The yupyrsdoio» erected by the Hellenizing 
Pe, in Jerus. in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 

1 Mac 14, 2 Mac 4* 12) must have contained the 
usual hot and cold baths. Remains of baths from 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
ey: In 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Pool of Siloam (PEFSt, 
Oct. 1895, p. 306ff.). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
pape baths (j'¢'o"3, Snudoror,* pl. nvpin™) Abod. Zar. 

7) is shown by the anecdote told of Gamaliel 
bathing in the bath (pm, pl. nixymp) of Aphrodite 
in Acco (Acre, Abod. Zar. iii. 4, Strack’s ed.). In 
Herod’s tem le, as we might expect, there was a 
bath-room (7}'290 n’3) for the priests (Yoma iii. 2). 
With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of the ceremonial requirements of the law (cf. 
Mk 7‘), the bath became, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
community, as may be seen from the number of 
treatises of the Talm. devoted to the various aspects 
of this subject (see PURIFICATION). 

8 In the Roman period, also, we first find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. Thus Herod the Great, near 
the end of his life, was sent to take the warm baths 
at Callirrhod, E. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vi. 5). Those of Tiberias (Ant. Xvitl. ii. 3) and 
Gadara were also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, RE. f. Bibel u. Tal. vol. ii. 
‘Heilbider’; Leop. Liw, Zur Medezin, etc., in 
Geseammelte Schriften, iii. 1893, p. 367 ff. 

A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

BATH-RABBIM (o'3rny ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ Ca 7‘).—A gate of Heshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edge of 
the slope, above the stream west of Heshbon, by 
which the main road aptrceee the city on the 

lateau immediately to the east. The stream is 
of small fish. See SEP vol. i. s.v. Hesban., 
C. R. COoNDER. 

BATHSHEBA (ysy-nz).—The wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, and afterwards of David, and the mother 
of Solomon. The tragic story of David’s adulte 
with her, and of his Serriaga tf towards her husband, 
is recounted in 2 8S 11. Bathsheba is variously 
described as the daughter of Eliam (2 8 115), or of 
Ammiel (1 Ch 3°, where, moreover, her name is 
written Bathshua). It has been sugyested with 
some probability that the father of Bathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eliam of 2 S 23%, who 
was a son of Ahithophel the Gilonite. This might 
expiain the latter’s desertion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his granddaughter and 
the murder of her husband. Once introduced into 
the palace as the wife of David, Bathsheba seems 
to have quickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to have yained a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 
not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in 
conjunction with Nathan the prophet, she bent 
the aged David to her will, and secured the 

* For the identity of the two words see Flelecher’s note eud 
mPH*y in Levy, Chald. Worterd. Of. |}3, Badarsds, eto. 
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succession to the throne for her son Solomoa 
(1 K 122-8), J. A. SELBIE. 


BATHSHUA (1 Ch 2° 3*),—See BATHSHEBA, SH1UA. 


BATTERING-RAM.—This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk (4° 21” ‘rams’=o0%9 
karim). The Hebrews probably adopted it from the 
Assyrians, the great takers of cities. In its essence 
it was a stout pule, probably with a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion which was half a fall 
half a thrust against the wall. Protection for the 


BATTERING-RAM. 
(From a relief iu the British Museum.) 


workers was supplied by placing it under a roofed 
shed or in a tower. The whole machine was often 
brought forward on wheels. 

Perhaps, however, some rough machine was 
known in earlier times, and its use may be referred 


to in 1 K 20! (‘ place i engines},’ KVm) and in 
2S 20 (‘all the people arene the wall 
to throw it down” . KE. BARNES. 


BATTLE.—See WAR; and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. ISRAEL, 


BATTLE-AXE (yo mappet, Jer 51™).—Perhaps 
the same weapon as the [battle]-hammer (#9) of 
Jer 50%. The head of such a weapon made of 
copper has been found at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient 
Lachish, among the ruins of the ‘ First’ city. 
is figured in art. AXE, second fig. on p. 2068). On 
the Assyrian relief in the British Museam, repre- 
senting the battle against the Elamites in which 
their king, Te-umman, was killed, an Assyr. 
soldier is shown using a weapon which might be 
a double hammer or a double axe, or a combination 
of hammer and axe, no doubt a ma ; 

The word 0 gégor, in Ps 35°, which is tr. RVm 
‘battle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text)asaverb, The marg. reading sup & point- 
ing 130, and an identification with the Pers. weapon 
odyaps mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
Cheyne, however (inJoco), gives Bo lic! irk.’ 

W. E. BARN 


ES. 
BATTLE-BOW (Zec 9° 10*).—See Bow. 
BATTLEMENT.—See ForTREsS, HOUSE. 


BAYYAI (13, AV Bavai, Neh 3%).—In the soe bs 
of Nehemiah, Bavvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebuilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. He was of a Levitical peal (their brethren, 
cf. v..7), In v.™ he appears as Binnui the son of 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 
(Smend, Listen, p. 12). In LXX Bevel A, Bedei B. 
H. A. WHITE. 


BAY 


BAY, the colour, occurs Zec 6* 7. See COLOURS. 
Bay’ of the sea, Jos 16**° 18 (ldshén, lit. 
‘tongue’); and KV turns ‘creek’ irto “bay ’ 
Ac (céAwos, ‘bosom,’ ‘lap’} J. HASTINGS. 


BAY TREE (myx ‘eerdh).—The proper trans- 
lation ef the only passage where this word occurs 
(Ps 37%) would seem to be that of RV, ‘like a 
green tree in its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, xé3pos rod AcSdvov, assumes that myx 1s 8 
clerical mistake for my, a wholly unn 
assumption. abe guess, bay tree, of AV is sti 


wider of the mar G. E. Post. 


BAYITH (n'3).—The Heb. and 
Sem. for the eral term ‘ house.’ 
is doubtful 
root m3. Cf. 


te vor in 
ts etymology 

ough referred (by Ges. Thes.) to a 
seas hi bites, : Sab. ns, na, a 

; Palmyr. #370 n3, is 
yrie centrale, 32, 64). In Aram. m3 
spend the night. This word is found 
with construct relation (Beth) in freq. combination 
in proper names of places: Beth-el, Beth-barah, 
etc. (see sep. artt.) It is also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; +f. house of bondage (Dt 
5°), Aouse of meeting (in Sheol, Job 307); also in 
fig. expressions which do not ci in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3, Ex 36%. It also desig- 
nates ‘family’ in such as house of Pharaoh 
(Gn 50*), house of Levs (Ex 51), house of Israel (Ru 
44). A few times it refers to the land of Israel 
as house of J” (Hos 8'). Ite principal meanings 
seem to be (1) a place for halting, resting, or 
living; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con- 
nected with any spot or place; (3) a place and a 
family as closely related under the one term. 
ar ha: (AV Bajith) occurs as @ proper name in 
Is 15 ‘He is gone up to B.’ or (marg.) ‘ B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LXX gives us no help, 
reading AvweiaGe éf' davrods, dwodetra: yap xal AnBidv. 
It is not improbable that m3 here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as @ proper name. 
that case we should render, with Delitzsch, ‘They 
go up to the temple house.’ Ina M. PRICE. 


BAZLITH (m Neh 7%), Bazluth (mby3 Ezr 
2°3 ‘ stripping ’= oth, 1 Es 5").—Founder of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel. 


BDELLIUM (nb43 dédélah, Gn 2", Nu 117).— 

A is a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi- 
cation: by some being interpreted a gam;” by 
others, a precious stone.t e are not, however, 
concerned with the translation, but with the 
original Heb. word. It seems improbable that 
a veyetable product should be associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 


. 1’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu 11" helps to throw some light upon the nature 
of ; the ‘eye’ of the manna is said to be 


bédélah 
like the ‘eye’ of R; and, as suggested by 
Sir J. W. Dawson, the substance must have been 
known to the Hebrews of the Exodus as having a 
iar lustre, and occurring in rounded yrains of 
a greyish colour ‘like coriander seed’ (Ex 16?!).t 
These illustrations at once suggest the pearl, which, 
though not a mineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in form, and with special lustre, much prized 
by the ancients as an ornament, abundant in the 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 
“If bdellium be the correct translation for béddlah, then, 
ota he ad ‘one of the sweet spices,’ Ant. 
The LXX renders it by & in Gn and in 
ne. The translators, hastant Concideren it 4 bea precious 


stone, but leave the reader a choice between two v ifferent 
es. This view is opposed by Bochart (Hfercs. ii. 674-688, 


692). 
3 Modern Setence in Bible Lands, p. 190. 
§ GQ. N. Curson, Persia, ii. 455 
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in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Euphrates, Tigris (Hiddekel), and the two 
other streams descending from the highlands of 
Persia. Probably those obtained from the Pison 
(the modern Karun?) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Fresh-water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both hemis apr as for 
example those of the British - Saxony, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States an ee 
Japan and China; the rivers in which the pest 
mussels breed are chiefly those descending from 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates; in the case of the Pison the waters 
descending from the mountains at high altitudes 
would have afforded the conditions of temperature 
required for their vitality. 


BE is frequent for ‘are’ in the pres. indic. 
pl. of all persons, but not invariable, nor can any 

tem be discovered : cf. Ps 107% ‘Then are they 
g because they be quiet’; and Mt 9*°® ‘thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel e 
Lk 5” ‘thy sins are forgiven thee."* Eng. R 
ooonmoonn ys Amer. RV always, gives ‘are’ for 


The verb ‘to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of Heb. and Gr. expres- 
sions, some of which are highly idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In the commonest 
word, after elul, is ylvoua:, which is probably never 
identical with ell, since it expresses coming into the 
state rather than being in it, but cannot always be 
distinguished from it in English. (It is precisel 
the distinction between sein and werden.) R 
wherever possible gives ‘ become,’ as Jn 10° ‘ they 
Hay become one flock’ for AV ‘there shall be one 

old.’ 

Observe also—1. ‘To be’ in its primal sense of 
‘to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line— 


*To be, or not to be, that is the questioa.’ 


Gn 5™ ‘And Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took him’; Wis 13? ‘ out of the 
things that are seen know him that is’; He 11 
‘he that cometh to God must believe that he is.’ 
2. ‘To be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
ape ‘teers be it indeed py I have sada Re 
‘To belong to,’ esp. in ‘ peace be to,’ ‘ ‘ 
etc., Sir 25° ‘ Well is him that hath found prud- 
ence.’ 4. ‘To happen,’ Ac 21” ‘So it was (cuwéBn) 
that he was borne of the suidiers.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEACH.—In Mt 18%, Jn 21% Ac 21° 27™.®, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is alyadtés, RV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘ beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
xetios (=npy=‘lip’). The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEALIAH (my3 ‘ J is lord ’).—A Benjamite who 
joined David at Zi (1 Ch 12%), 


BEALOTH (n\by3), Jos 15%.—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah. See BALA. 


BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as— 
4. se ’eregh, Jg 16, a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), not simply 


* In 1611 the two forms seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
for the most part AV follows previous versions. The previous 
versions do not always agree, however. Thus in Mt 22) Tindale 
_— ‘For are called, but feawe be chosen’; but the Great 
Bible, ‘For be called, but feaw are chosen.’ About the 
middle of the 17th cent. ‘are’ generally replaces ‘be,’ as may be 

paring the Prayer-Books of 1604 and of 1662 leg. 


geen by com 
Keeling’s Liturgia Bri pp. xxii, 6, 88, 98, eéc.). 
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the beam. The same word is tré ‘shuttle’ Job 7°. 
2. 132 mdnér, a weaver’s beam, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath’s spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 S 177 and 2 S 21”; his brother mi’s, 
1 Ch 20°; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1 Ch 11%. 3. rip kara K 6* 5,2 Ch 3’, 
Ca 1", a to be used as the rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 19° ‘they are come under the shadow 
of my roof.’ ‘Beam’ in older Eng. was used for 
the tree before it was equared into a beam ; this 
use is found in 2 K 6° ‘as one was felling a 
b.’ 4. 33 gébh, 1 K 6° for the beams supporting the 
roof of Solomon’s temple; but the meaning (per: 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 8. yby ¢éia', 1 K 78 
in ref. to Solomon's own house. In 6° the same 
word is tr ‘chambers,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 7*® also. See RVm. 6. opp kaphts 
Hab 2" ‘the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answe- it ’—a girder 
prove ny (a connectendo, says Ges. Thes. 8.v.). 

In NT, only doxés, Mt 7© «5, Lk 64 @d* of the 
beam in the eye: a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp. for roofing. LXX uses it for tr? 
of kérah, Gn 19°, 1 K 6*®,Cal™ J. HASTINGS. 


BEANS (‘2 pél, xéauos, faba).—There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, Faba vulgaris, L. It is still 
known by the Arabs as fd, which is the same 
word as the Heb. pd. It is extensively cultivated 
in the East, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of diet, which is, however, eaten by the rich as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigna Sinensis, L., var. sesqus 4s, L., which 
is known as liihiyeh staal hc and the kidney bean, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, L., tibiych ifrangtyeh, and a 
climbing bean known as lubiyeh ;usds, which is 

Seer hd a variety of Phaseolus multsflorus, L. 

he (horse-bean) is used in two stages of its 
development: one, the s in the unripe state, 
like string beans; the other, the ripe beans, which 
are boiled as the ordinary white beans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and a large proportion of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often flavoured with onion or garlic. F@ is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the binge 
in which it is to be used. hen harvested for the 
seed, it is plucked up by the roots, the stalks are 
trodden and cut to pieces on the threshing-floors, 
and the seeds extracted and winnowed, as in the 
caye of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
ground with barley, lentiles, millet, and fitches to 
make bread (Ezk 4°). It is mentioned only 
once mcre as part of the supplies brought by the 
trans-Jordanic friends of David when he had fled 
to Mahanaim (2 S 17*). This, with the other 
supplies, would be just what would be necded and 
avaiable to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances. G. E. Post. 


BEAR (3% or 3:9 d6b, Apxros, Apxos, ursus, ursa). 
—There is but one species of in Syria, Ursus 
Syriacus, Ehr. It is known to the natives b 
the name dubb, which is the Arab. form of ddd. 
It closely resembles the brown bear, Ursus arctos, 
L., of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown 
fur. Tristram says that it is closely allied to Ursus 
tsabellinus, Horsf., of India. The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far more abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. ite more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. During the cold weather of 
winter, esp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 
somes down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 
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Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it seen 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds aah se on roots, bulbs, fruita, 
and other vegetable products. It is fond of the 
chick pea, which is much cultivated on the higher 
levels, where the farmer often suffers serious losses 
from the bear’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplied with vegetable food, it will attack sheep 
and other animals. It rarely attacks man, but, 
on the contrary, ly runs away from him as 
fast as possible. 

It is clear that bears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when that country was more wooded than 
it is now. David killed one in Judza (1S 17%**), 
Two she-bears are said to have torn forty-two chil- 
dren between Jericho and Bethel (2 K 2*). There 
are a number of allusions to the characteristics uf 
bearsin OT. The bear lies in wait (La 3°). The 
she-bear, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is described aa 
specially ferocious (2 8 178, Pr 174, Hos 13°). It is 
spoken of as second to the lion in danger to man 
(1 S 17%, Am 5%). A graphic picture of the 
pac reign of the Messiah is the cow and the 

feeding together, and their young lying down 

together (Is 117). 

here is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 

rendering, Adcosr (wolf, Pr 28%), nor pépyusa 

(anzious thought, Pr 17), for déb. th 

passages the bear is undoubtedly meant. 
G. E. Post. 

BEARD.—The Egyptians strongly disliked hair 
on the face : they shaved themselves, and compelled 
their slaves also to do so. Joseph, coming from 
prison, had to shave before appearing to the kin 
(Gn 41'*), The unshaven face betokened grief. 
False however, were worn, varying in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short—that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed: deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jews and kindred peoples have always attached 
extreme importance to the beard. The leper alone 
was bound to shave (Lv 14°). The Jews ap 
with beards in the . sculptures of the taking 
of Lachish. They had no special rule for their 
slaves; unlike the Romans, who, when they took 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards. 
‘Cutting off the corners of the beard,’ and making 
cuttings in the flesh, are prohibited (Lv 19%”). 
These practices are marks of idolatry (Jer 41°), 
and the peoples of the ‘ polled corners’ are to drink 
the wine-cup of God’s wrath (Jer 9% 25% 49%). 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the ear and the eye in honour of the 

od Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
rom idolaters. In time the Jews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim. 

A large graceful beard is a coveted distinction 
in the t, often securing respect for ite 
sessor. Carefully tended, it may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 S 19*). The 
Arab who shaves dis his family, who for 

enerations are called ‘sons of the shaven one.’ 
Fo injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (28 10* 
etc.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is the cutting of his Deliberate 
defilement of the beard would be accepted as clear 
proof of madness (1S 21%), It is common to 
swear by the beard ; and in pressing & suit, success 
is greatly facilitated by placing a hand, if possible, 
under the beard of him who is addressed. 
W. EwINa. 

BEAST.—Three words in Heb. are so translated 
in AV and RV. 1. a3 béhémah, the Arab. 
bthimah, which is defined as ‘ any quadruped, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
reason.’ In the sense of a quadruped, we have 


. 
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clean beasts (Gn mae ; in contradistinction to nv,s}|and the ‘Sermon on the Plain.’ The question 


(Gn 6’, Ex 9 © ™); animals to be eaten (Ly \1"); 
ta, as constituting oze of the fvur prin- 

cipal classes of the Mpc nagar ongrin Sowls, creep- 
ing thinge, and fishes (1 4); in the sense of 
the animal kingdom (Pr eon of domestic ani- 
male (1 K 18°) Ned gat animals (Neh 21%); of 


wild animals (Dt Et on his word . arbitrarily | © 
tr. in both AV and R esti (Gn 124-35 990 gié 714. 
9° Ps 50” etc.). See C 

2. vy3 be'tr (BE 22%, Nag" D AV: beasts,’ but v.‘ 
of the same aped oe ‘Cattle’ is read b 
RVin Nooo 8 and by AV, RV in Ps78®. Bot 
give ‘ beasts in Gn ‘si the ‘only other occurrence 
of the npr 

3. mn ha tic form, with old 
case ca dd Gn S sn 79 etc.). It is used 
(1) of animals in Eire (Gn 8”, Lv 11° etc.) ; 
(2) in eon Le. wild 6 
Gn 7 8 0 ete.), spe in the b. of the reed 

. AV, text R Pees evid 6. (Gn 37” * | co 


rat ota 


etec.); ravenous b. 


etc.) 5. 6. of the field (Ex 

Is 35°). e word ah is tr. in other places 

wing creatures (Esk 1 etc.); id iy 143°, Is 57", 
i 88") ; lwing 


RV quickening, etc.) ; sree 
(Gn 1% eto. = Arab. ii 


e words for in NT'are chiefly : 1. Onplor, 

Ac 28 of a vi ; Tit 1 of the Cretans; more 

_Diatsdgry Meg e 1a, Ja 3’, It is the word used 

ihe kooeat times in Rev for the Beast of 
e 


pocelypee (on which i NUMBER, REVELA- 
TION), 2 word {Gor is used in Rev 4° foll. 
of the ‘living ones’ who were round about the 
throne (AV ‘beasts,’ RV more ward ‘ living | fai 
creatures’). G. E. Post. 


BEATING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEATITUDE.—The word ‘ beatitude’ does not 
ager in the iter ty te In iy ae Theolo 
t signifies either @ joys 0 ae 
one of the declarations of Pleasedn (8) Th 
ages as attached to certain virtues, or ee naltseae 

or persons. The word in this latter sense is 
subject of this article. 

Several of Christ’s ‘daslaatboats of blessedness 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special cir 
cumstances: Mt 11° = Lk 7*, Mt 13% = Lk 10", 
Mt 24% = Lk 12%, Mt 16”, Lk 11" 19°, Jn 13! 
20, There are no beatitudes in St. Mark, and the 
word paxdpros does not aah in his Gospel, but in the 
Catholic 1 ae and the Apoc. there are several 3 
1P 3% 4s, 113-3, Rev rt 14? 16% 19° 20° 227. 14 

Bat the term is most commonly used of those 
eneral declarations of blessedness made by Christ 

recorded by St. Matthew (v.*"4) 


the ‘ on on the Mount’ 


the discourses 
and 8t. Luke (or which are sometimes dis- | bi 
tinguished as 


* Beatitudo is used in this sense as carly as Ambrose: Quatwor 
fantwm deatiludines us Lucas Domin 


v. 49, Migne, xiv. xv. 1649). 
- MAREE, hes this meaning in the Liturgy of St. 

m and elsewhere: the yee AYO BUDE ON Sundays 
instead of the third eat sag eat ioe Dgliah this use of ‘ beati- 


. | and hunger are declared to 


whether the two evangelists give us divergent 
records of the same discourse cc records of two 
different but similar discourses, will probably never 
cease to be discussed, for sag is impossible. But 
the beatitudes as record by each are a consider- 
ad element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
ht beatitudes and no woes; in Lk four beati- 
tudes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
the beatitudes which are common to both there 
are important differences. (1) Those in Mt are 


in the third n, and a ly to all mankind: 
‘for theirs is,” ‘for they "ete. Those in Lk 
are in the rol person, and a ply aes ii to 
those present: ‘for or yé shall 


ours 
(2) In Lk the sare apt st words which’ a 
in Mt are omitted, aad: the blessings are assigned 
to external conditions. rae poverty, sorrow, 
be blessed,—no doubt 


as opportunities of internal graces and the 


nding woes are ut actual 
wealth, j jollity, and fulness of bread,—as sources 


of grievoustemptation. In the last beatitude there 
is less difference between the two. In Lk there is 
no blessedness assigned to unpopularity, unless it 
is incurred for the Son a Man’s sake; and there 


is no woe on popularity f or His sake. 
The first difference explains the second. The 
universal Neslarasionst in Mt require the spiritual 
pr pibicsr gpa The Pall ovceag declarations in Lk, being 
les, do not. Even for pagans, 
= pape poor én Opt and to hunger after rightcous- 
pared aan blessed things: but it it is only to the 
thful Christian that actual poverty and actual 
tras any sure to be blessings. To others these 
be barren suffering, or may harden 
than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 
Ee are 1 yr ape fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
Ricca to the meek, the merciful, the 
the peacemakers. 
etek beatitudes may be ed as an 
ect ‘saad wellbeing ; and nowhere 
ne aoa Chrbstinn ture shall we find so sublime 
@ summary of che ‘beat st olemneats in the felici 
attainable man. They correct all low an 
carnal views of human happiness. But it is 
fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
they are recorded, ¢.g. that poverty of spirit is the 
death of self-righteousness mourning the burial 
of self-righteousness ; meekness the virtue that 
takes the place of eelf-ri righteousness, ete. 
It is more to the olat to notice that they do 
not describe eight different classes of people, but 
ht different elemente of excellence, which may 
be combined in one and the same man. Some 
of them, indeed, are almost certain to be #0 com- 
ined, ¢.g. being poor in spirit with meekness, and 
endurance of persecution with mourning. And 
pla sedge it is bog untrue to say with Ambrose that 
e four St. Luke virtually include the 
whole eight be to make each of the four cor- 
respond to one of the four cardinal virtues is to 
foroe the meaning of one or the other. 
The following table will show in a clear way the 
difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati- 


tude’ is perhaps not earlier than tudes which they have in common :— 
ST. MATTHEW. St. LUKE. ST. LUKE. 
Blessed Blessed 


Woe 
1. unto you that are rich! for 


1, are the poor in spirit: for are ye poor: for yours is 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. the kingdom of God. ye have received your consolation. 
2. are they that mourn: for 3. are ye that weep now: for 3. ye that laugh now! for ye 
they shall be comforted. ye shall laugh. mourn and en 
are they that hunger and 2. are ye ara bungee now: 2. unto you, t are full 
shall be now | for ye hanger: 


thirst 
they shall be filled 

8. are ye Ae ‘men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, 


4. are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall sepa- 


4. when all men shall speak 
well of you! for in the same 
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and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Re- 
ei and be exceeding glad: 
or great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


BEBAI.—1. (‘33) The geet of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2" 8" 10*, Neh 7!* 104, 1 Es 
5’ 9%). See GENEALOGY. 2. (Bnfal) An ate 
unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15¢. 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably corrupt. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the Thus Burton, 
Anat. Mel. (1621) ‘ Anointing the doors and hinges 
with oyl, because (=in order that) they should not 
creak.’ There are two examples in AV, Wis 11” 


cast out 


‘And winkest at the sins of men b. they should | used 


amend’ (RV ‘to the end they may Bs ong i 
Mt 20" ‘And the multitude rebuked them 
(RV ‘that ’) they should hold their Barone 

. HASTINGS. 


BECHER (793 ‘ going camel ’).—1. Son of Eph- 
raim, Nu 26%=1 Ch 7” where the name ap as 
Bered. Patronymic in Nu 26" Becherites (AV 
Bachrites). 2 Son of Benjamin, Gn 46%, 1 Ch 7¢* 
and implicitly in 1 Ch 8' where for MT, %37x ‘133 
= his first-born, Ashbel, we should probably read 153 
Savu)= Becher and Ashbel. J. A. SELBIE. 


BECHORATH (nv23).—One of Saul’s ancestors 
(1S 9, 1 Ch 78). 


BECK (from verb ‘ beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now nearly displaced by ‘nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 8” AV and RV, ‘ ighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that come against 
us and all the world’ (Gr. év vedpar:). 

Beckon ocours more frequently, but only in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple sss, to nod, to make signs with the 
head, Jn 13% of Simon Peter’s nod to John to ask who was to be 


1) ise Jn 618 ‘J had ed hi vs. 
Tg Re pipe ie iegeg egies eee 


BECOME.—1. As tr. of wpérw ‘to be tg 
‘appropriate,’ ‘b.’ is found Mt 34, Eph 5, 1 Ti 
2”, Tit 2) (RV ‘befit’), He 2) 7% ‘such an high 
riest became us.’ In Tit 2 ‘in behaviour as 

apr Free he * (RV RE 3 Masha a demean- 
our’), the Gr. is one word leporperys, from te 
‘sacred’ and wpére ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
167 ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr. is d&lws rip 
dylwy ‘ worthily of the saints’; soin Ph 17 ‘as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2. In Bar 3" occurs the obsolete phrase ‘ where is 
become,’ for ‘ what is become of’: ‘ Where are the 
princes of the heathen become?’ (RV omits ‘ be- 
come’), Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . . . say, Where is their become ?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BECTILETH Plain (rd wedloy Batcresdr\alé), Jth 
2".—Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the 
Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The 2 Gi supposes an original reading, 
nop na * house of slaughter’ (2). C. R. ConDER. 


rate you, and reproach you, and manner did their fathers to the 
our name as evil, for false prophets, 
the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice in 
that day, and leap for joy: for 
behold, your reward is great in 
heaven: for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the prophets. 


A. PLUMMER. 


BED (for which RV substitutes ‘couch’ in 1 Ch 
5}, Est 1° 78, Job 17%, Ps 41%, Pr 7°, Ca 1% and 
‘litter’ in Ca 37) is AV tr. of the following Heb. 
words :—1. 377 (fr. 339 ‘lie down’) 40 times. 2. 
nx: (fr. yy: ‘spread out’) poet. 1 Ch 5! (fr. Gn 49%), 
Job 17, Ps 63° 1325. 3, y¥o (fr. same root) Is 28%. 
4. ny (‘flower-bed’) twice, Ca 5” 67, to which 
RV adds Ezk 177. 8. nen (fr. 39) ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6. (a four- bed’) 4 times, 
gon Ps oe a ve 16 ~=6The a we 
words appear to be parallel in meaning in Am 6+, 
‘that lie upon beds (nw) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches (opy).’ Both are 
also in the sense of ‘bier,’ 7») in 2S 3%, 
bry in Syr. (comp. ‘arsd@’ in Lk 7"), while 2779 is 
applied in 2 Ch 16 to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends Dror to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ bedstead’ of Og (Dt 3") of 
a sarcoph (see Driver, ad loc.). The word 7, 
written without vowel points, might be read either 
med ‘ bed’ or ago ‘staff.’ Hence in Gn 47® we find, 
‘Israel bowed him self upon the bed’s head, the tr. 
following MT (p97 etry), while in He 11") we 


have ‘Jacob worshipped, leaning upon the top of 
his staff,’ which adopts the éxl rd dxpor rijs 
pdBsov avro?. See nextarticle. J. A. SELBIE. 


BED.—The bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respecte from that of other Oriental] 
peoples. It consisted of a mat and quilt to lie 
upon, and a covering or coverlet. ‘ For the bed is 
shorter than a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (Is 28). The adjuncts were the 
pillow and the beds and ite ornaments. 
Amongst all classes the custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 

ents ; sheets were therefore superfluous. In 
ita simplest form the bed consisted o he the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or cloak. ‘If thou 
at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth down : 
for that is his only covering; it is his garment for 
his skin: wherein shall he eleop (Ex 2271), 

The ordinary bedding used hout the East 
at the present day is proreny similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con- 
sists of (1) a mat of rushes or straw; (2) skins, or 


a cloak or a quilt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable fibre to lie upon ; (3) a covering of light 
stuff in summer, or of skins or quil 8 in 


winter. The bedding is rolled up (Pr 22%’) in the 
morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
away in a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept in a house, and, when the inmates are few 
they are sometimes stacked one on another an 
form a tempo bedstead. There is little differ- 
ence between the bed for sleeping on and the divan 
or couch for resting on during the day. The bed 
is essentially an article that can be moved about 
readily from place to place. ‘ Bring him up to me 
in the bed, that I may slay him (1S 19%). ‘ Behold, 
men bring on abed a man that was palsied’ (Lk5**). 
There is usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a room where the whole family may sleep. 
‘ children are with me in bed, I cannot rise 
and give thee’ (Lk 1158). Among the very poorest 
& portion of the floor is set apart, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding flocr so 
as to serve as & When there are two 


BED 


storeys, the beds are on the upper floor, and d 

the least time they are asaally on the flat root 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 
to bed, which may indicate either a bed rai 
on a bedstead, or situated in an u chamber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49"). ‘Thou shalt not come down 
from the bed whither thou art gone up’ (2 K 14); 

‘nor go up into my bed’ (Ps 132°; cf. 1 S 28%). 
The bed is usually placed near the wall of the 
chamber, and there are indications that it was 
laced alongside the wall. ‘Then he turned his 
to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 K 20%). 
The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 


doorkeepers, is of the simplest form, and requires no 
description: ‘A booth in a vine , 28 @ lodge in 
a en of cucumbers’ (Is 1°. CUCUMBER). 


accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. This 


is 80 among the Bedawin and dwellers in 
tents. ‘I have spread my couch with te of 
ta » With striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt; 


bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
3 ‘the couches were of gold 


I have perfumed m 
cinnamon’ (Pr 7 tf) 
and silver’ (Est 1°). 
Pillows and cushiens sre the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the East at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that they were as generally in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric age. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gn 28!') at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the line of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow Neer hair placed by Michal 
1S 199) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
tily put together, indicates the use of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Ezk 13% do not 
necessarily appear to be bed pillows. Pillows at 
the present day are usually made of the same stuff 
as the ing, but more pro y ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. ‘The silken cushions 
of a bed’(Am 3), Sometimes the finest linen is 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the roughness of the work. 
Among the poorer classes, steads, when used, 
were probably light portable frames for keepi 
the bedding off the ground, and for nae lp sic 
persons, ason a litter. Although there is no direct 
allusion to a bedstead except ech that of Og, 
king of Bashan, there are several references whi 
indicate that beds were raised above the floor. In 
the passage relating to Jacob’s ‘bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 47"), the ‘ bed’s head’ is referred to. Seealso18 
19'*, 28 3%, Lk 54°, In whatever sense the passage 
referring to Og, ‘ behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron’ (Dt 3"), is to be understood, the hard black 
tso common in Bashan is probably referred to. 
There are numerous indications that in the 


houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there | prod 


were highly ornamented, and that the 
richness and magnificence of the beds and bed- 
steads among the Asiatics was at least equal to 
that which obtained among the Greeks and 
Romans. The s in the most wealth 
houses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered wit 
tortoise-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver. The couches of ‘gold and silver’ 
(Est 1°) Bree. included the bedstead. The same 
may be said of the ‘ beds of ivory’ (Am 6¢ 375), 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be- 
longing to them, sent to Eleazar the hi oe adept (Joa. 
Ant. XU. ii. 15), evidently included the bedsteads. 
The ornaments of the included the 
canopy and pillars. ‘King Solomon made himself 
a relanquin of the wood of Lebanon. He made 
the pillars thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of 
jold. the seat of it of purple’ (Ca 3°). ‘There 


up | of 
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were hanginys of white cloth, of green, and of blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble ; the couches were 
d and silver upon a pavement af po hyry 
and white marble, and alabaster and stone of blue 
colour’ (Est 1°). ‘Now Holofernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was of purple, and 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven’ 


(Jth 10”). C. WARREN. 
BEDCHAMBER.—See Houses. 
BEDAD (733).—The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 362 = 1 Ch 1®), 


BEDAN (p3).—1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
Israel (1S 12"), The name does not occur in J 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so 
and Pesh.). Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v.°). 
The Jews explain 73 as=/¥+)3 ‘a son of Dan,’ 4.6. 
Samson; this is impossible. The more obvious emen- 
dation, 'Abdon (}*32, Ewald), isunsuitable, sincelittle 
is known of this hero. 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 77). 

J. F. STENNING. 

BEDEIAH (PERE ‘servant of J”’).—One of 


those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr 10"): in 
1 Es 9* apparently Pedias. 

BEE (mpay débérah, uéricca, apis).—The bee is 
Gown Guarshacner but is a swarm of 


bees, pl. dubdr. The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dabbtr, which is a corruption of zendér. 
The bee is an insect found in large numbers in 
Syria and Pal., both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is most common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
ita nest in the clefte of the precipitous rocka, often 
with great difficulty accessible to man. They also 
e their hives in hollow trees (18 14*-™); but as 
the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natural refuge for the bees than the rocks (cf. Jt 
323, Ps 81"), Tristram says that they are specially 
abundant in the wilderness of Judea, and that most 
of the honey sold in 8. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives, This explains the allusion (Mt 3‘), ‘and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt 1“), ‘The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out against you, and 
you, as bees do.’ When tame bees are disturbed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. But their vehemence is as nothi 
to that of the wild bees, which are unaccustom 
to man. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in bahia 4 Karn) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock i He was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a large 
amount of honey; but he was so terrified by the 
igious swarms of bees that he could not be 
induced to repeat the exploit.’ The Psalmist says 
(Ps 118"), ‘They compassed me about like Lees,’ 
alluding to the threatening attacks of these insecta. 
It was said of the land of promise that it was a 
‘land flowing with milk and honcy.’ This is 
y justified by the wild bees and honey, but 
atill more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
Every peasants house has its beehives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us; sometimes 
a broken water jar is made to serve; but more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, plastered over with cow- 
dung, and steppes with the same materia] at either 
end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often piled in a pyra- 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
lastered together with ore to protect them 
Sat the heat, and shaded with branchee of trees. 
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For hiving bees, manwuvres are used similar to 
those s0 common in the West. The superior of a 
convent near Beirfit had a chest 

with figs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees ente The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in succession to the keyho.e, and filled with bees. 

It is certainly not customary for the people in 
Bible lands to hiss to their bees (Is 7%). It might 
have been in Bible days. It is, however, unive 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight. Hundreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Lubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, simply puts his 
hands into the hive and extracte the combs, leavin 
a little for the bees. The honey is usually squee 
out of the combs, and packed in jars (So¢¢/e, marg. 
1k a) or tins, and sometimes in skins. The 
people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas- 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cultivator from America settled some 
yoo seo. Beirft to raise bees. He spoke of 

e Syrian bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
Euro It is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellifica of Europe, and of a lighter colour. It is 
the Apis fasciata, Lat. 

As many of the plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often very agreeable, sometimes a little 

The wax is principally used in making 

tapers for religious purposes. There is no evidence 
t candles were known in ancient times. The 
people are very fond of honey. They dip their 
in it. ey make certain kinds of cakes 

(Ex 16") and with it. They sometimes 
preserve fruit in it. They eat it in quantities sur- 
pri to Occidentals. It is seldom eaten direct 

m the comb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in Bible lands. 
Jacob sent some of it to his son Joseph (Gn 48"), 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (Ezk 27”). Stores of honey were collected 


for this ed gr as at es (Jer 41°). Consider- 


ing the uantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that #34 débash 
hones of our time. 


ignifies the dibs, the sore 
uch controversy taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jg 14°). 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours ates an 
animal is dead, jac and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-p 
baskete which are used for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung trays on which silk-worms are developed. 

Honey, #33 débash, could not be used in burnt- 
offerings (Lv 24), 

Honey is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to eat honey and the honey comb 
(Pr 24'4), but warned against surfeit (Pr 25'* 27), 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 3°), 
and for the excellence of the law 191°), of 
pleasant words (Pr 16™), and of the lips (Ca 4%), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5"). 

The adds to 6® ‘Go to the bee, and 
learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. She is desired and honoured 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 

e values wisdom she prevails.’ This passage 
exists in the Arabic version, and is ane by 
ancient writers. G. E. Post. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI 


BEELIADA (yy>yz ‘Baal knows’).—A son of 
David, 1 Ch 14’, changed in conformity with later 
usage (see ISHBOSHETH) into Eliada (sj;u ‘El 
knows’) in 28 5", J. A. SELBIE. 

BEELSARUS (BeéAcapos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders (wporyotyeran) of those Jews who returned 


to Jerus. with Zerub., called BILSHAN, Ezr 27, Neh 
7. The form in 1 Es appears not to have come 


rsal | through the Gr. of the canonical books, but to be 


due to a confusion of 1 and | in the Heb. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BEELTETHMUS (BeéAreOuos). — An officer of 
erxes residing in Pal., 1 Es 2)*  (LXX % 2), 
It is not a proper name, but a title of Rehum, 
the name immediately preceding it in Ezr 4° (A 
Baadrdy’). It is a corruption of ogy Syz=‘lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ AV 
and RV in Ezr, ‘story-writer’ in 1 Es 2" (3 ra 
he title has been explained 


with a poetical extract commemorating the digging 
of a well at this spot. The context indicates the 
neighbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words 
‘and from the wilderness,’ which immediatel 
follow this extract (Nu 21%), should be 
Cras the dwd ¢ptaros), ‘and from 
r, or ‘the well.’ It is generally identified 
with Beer-Elim (‘well of mighty men ’?), mentioned 
Is 15°, and in the second part of the compound 
name it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 2)? ¥, 
See Budde in New World, Mar. 1895, p. 136 ff. 

2. The place to which Jotham ran away after 
uttering his parable (Jg 9"). Its position is un- 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Beeroth (Jos 91"), ita site is fixed (see BEEROTH). 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham fled to his own people in Manasech, 
and not southw A. T. CHAPMAN. 

BEERA (x743).—A man of Asher (1 Ch 7"). See 
GENEALOGY. 


BEERAH (‘rx3).—A Reubenite who was carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5°). 


BEER-ELIM.—See BEER. 


BEERI (“x3).—1. The father of Judith, one of 
Esau’s wives (Gn 26*), sometimes udpaen se identi- 
fied with ANAH (which see). 2 The father of the 
prophet Hosea (Hos 1). H. E. RY Lg. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI (4 ‘td cee ‘Well of the 
Living One that seeth me,’ Gn 167 * 248 251), — 
It is expressly described as ‘the fountain in the 
way to Shur,’ signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to pt whither the Egyptian 
Hagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 

esh and Bered; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Khalasah, 
13 miles 8.W. of Beersheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20") 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after. Gn 254 and 26) also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very far from 
Gerar. Rowland claims to have found the true 
site at ‘Ain Moiwldhhi, some 50 miles S. of Beer- 
sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ‘Ain Kadis (PE FSt, 
1884, p. 177). (See BERED, HAGAR, ISAAC, SHUR.) 

A. HENDERSON. 
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BEEROTH (nhx3 ‘ Woe te of the confeder- 
ate Hivite cities which wilily made alliance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjamin (Jos 
18%). The Beerothites, like the Gibeonites, main- 
tained their independence as a tribe in Israel even 
after the return from the Exile (Ezr 2®, Neh 7*). 
The occasion of their flight to Gittaim (2 8 4?) is not 
mentioned ; and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Neh 11°). Rimmon, the father of the mur- 
derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Joab’s armour- 
bearer (2 § 23°7 RVm, 1 Ch eat were Beerothites. 
It is identified with Btreh, 8 miles N 


of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usage of Eastern caravans seldom changes. 
A, HENDERSON. 
BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (jay: ‘33 nhez), in Dt 
10° RV ; ‘ Beeroth of the children of Jaakan,’ AV, 
. The place is called Bene-jaakan in 
the list of stations, Nu 33"-*. From Gn 36”, 
1 Ch 1@ the Bene-jaakan are descendants of Seir 
the Horite, and the name of the adjacent station, 
Hor-haggidgad (which see), contains . The border 
of Seir or Edom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


BEER-SHEBA (yoy 743, Arab. Bir es Sebd).— 
pale de or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
es-Seba, deriving its special interest from ite con- 
nexion with the ) owed It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gn 21"), of Isaac (Gn 
26"), and of Jacob (Gn 28"), and received ite 
name (‘ Well of the oath’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham en into 
covenant with Abimelech, king of Gerar Ne 215 E). 
i. different derivation is adopted in Gn 26" J.) 
t was afterwards visited by 


ijah when fleeing 
from the wrath of Jezebel on his way to Horeb | 


(1 K 19°). Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 19*), though included in the 
cf Sy the N = vo mn hse ooo atapecisas 

: ) or ‘Sou untry,’ a spacious 
tract of caduleting chalky aoens olde pastures, 
and generally waterless brook courses. Its position 
in the extreme south gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ ( B20, 1 S 3” etc.)=all the 
territory of Israel. he converse ‘from B. to 
Dan’ occurs in 1 Ch 2)3, 2 Ch 30°. The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceed- 
ingly rich, and is rudely cultivated by the fellahin 
who succeed in producing of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around -sheba the 
Bedawin find ample pasturage for their flocks and 
herds, which tow evening assemble in crowds 
around the wells as they did three thousand years 
ago. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
propeny in the early Christian centuries before the 

ohammedan vial Nita is shown by ruined walls 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Sebé and el-Tel Milh. 
The a of Bir es-Sebaé is marked by lines of 
foundations along some rising ground above the 
N. bank of the river, amongst which is the 
foundation of a Greek church, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles; and in the valley below are the cele- 
brated w sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock. These are five or six in number; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is ed 
with confidence as coming down from the time of 

braham. is (accor to Tristram) is the 
tradition of the Arabs, who point to it as the 
work of Ibraham el-Khalil (Abraham the Friend). 
Conder, who carried out the Ordnance Survey of 


g 300 yda. to the W. 


this part of Pal., states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined with of masonry 
to a depth of 28 ft. That some of 
not ey ancient is shown by his discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 A.H., at a depth of 15 courses. 
This, however, does not throw any doubt on the 
extreme age of the well itself, but a suggeste 
that it had been repaired during the 12th cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
are deeply cut by the ropes used for drawing water ; 
and rude marble troughs of circular form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the cattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diameter, is found at about 
of that just described, and in 
on is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 


pe opposite directi 

18 e 

The desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and early summer when the surface is 
carpeted with her and flowers; but later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landscape or 
the rays of the sun. 

Tell es-Sebé is the site of a village at the junction 
of the W. el- Khalil, which comes down from 
Hebron on the north, with the W. es-Sebé, and is 
24 miles from Bir es-Sebé. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the country around, terminating 
aon the E. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
Ww. lead down to the of the Dead Sea. 


Lrrsratuar. —Conder, Tent Work, 1880; Hull, Mount Seir, 
Sinai, and Western ga 1889 ; PEP Map of Western 
Palestine, by Oonder and Kitchener ; see also Driver and Trum- 
ball in Expos, Times, vil. 6671., vill. 80. E. Huu. 


BEESHTERAH (*yhq/x3), Jos 21". See ASHTAR- 
OTH. 


BEETLE.—The word rendered beetle in the AV 
and cricket in the RV (Lv 11%) is 5iqo fargét. 
It is an insect of the grasshopper kind, having 
‘legs above ite feet’ to leap with. The Heb. root 
170 hargal, as ite cognate harjal in Arab., signifies 
toleap. The Arab. word harjalet signifies a flight 
of locusts, and Aarjuwin, the / and » being inter- 
changeable, a sort of grasshopper or locust that 
leaps without flying. See Locust. G. E. Post. 


BEEVES, the pl. of ‘ beef,’ is used in Lv 22 %, 
Nu 31™% * 3%. % % for the animals themselves, not 
their flesh. Cee 


* A pound of man’s fiesh, taken from a man, 
persis ae cea 

M.d V. il 68. 
RV retains all but Lv 22", AV ‘a free-will offer- 
ing in beeves or sheep,’ RV ‘a free-will offerin g of 
the herd or of the flock.’ The sing. does not occur 
in AV or RV, but the Douay Bible (1609) renders 
Dt 14° ‘ the pygargue, the wilde beefe (AV ‘ wild 
ox’), the camelo e.” J. HASTINGS. 


BEFORE, meaning ‘in the presence of, ocoura 
onan and as the tr of a great variety of 
Heb. and Gr. words. Notice Gn 11™ ‘ Haran died 
before his father Terah’ (39 Sy ‘before the face of,’ 
RV ‘in the presence of’); Sir 364‘ As thou wast 
sanctified in us before them, so be thou magnified 
among them before us’; 38” ‘He seeth from 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before him’ ; 2° ‘Yet have we not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 3° ‘the Scrip ure 
bcs ‘pressed before the  poepel unto Abraham,’ the 
words are a lit. tr. of the Greek (x Alearo 
and b. =‘ beforehand,’ as RV. See 


J. HASTINGS. 
BEGOTTEN.—Only ag Aaa is the tr® in AV 
and RV of povoyer}s at To 87, Jn 1* % 336 18 He 111%, 


FORE. 
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1 Jn 4°, all (except To 8", He 117 ‘Abraham... 
offered up his only b. son’) in ref. to Christ. The 
same Gr. word is found in Lk 74 ‘the only son 
of his mother,’ 8@ ‘he had one (RV ‘an’) only 
daughter,’ and 9” ‘he is mine only child.’ 
Firstbegotten is the tr. of xpwréroxos in He 1°, 
and in Rev 1° (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RV and elsewhere by AV 
and RV tr‘ ‘firstborn.’ It would have been more 
accurate if ‘ first-begotten’ had been given as the 
tr® of xpwr., and ‘only-born’ of wor. The meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points out, 
obscured under the tr ‘only-begotten,’ since in 
its reference to Christ it is the Son’s ual 
Being, not His generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, «ov. more absolu than 
wpwr., and more directly in relation to the Father. 
See Thayer, NZ Leaz.; and Cremer, Bidl.-Theol. 
Lex. of NT Greek, s.vv., and (esp. for rpwr.), Light- 
foot on Col 14. J. fiastiNas. 


BEGUILE.—‘ To beguile’ is to act with guile, 
to deceive; but (like ‘amuse,’ which originally 
meant ‘to bewilder’) it is mostly employed now 
in the sense of ‘to charm away’ (care or time). 
This meaning, though as old as 1611, does not 
occur in AV, where on the contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 2) ‘ Let 
no man b. you of your reward’ (Gr. «cara, paBetns, 
from fpafeioy ‘a prize, RV ‘rob you of your 
eee See the criticism of this tr. by T. S. Evans 

Lat. and Gr. Verse, p. xlix), J. HASTINGS. 


BEHALF (by his half, i.e. on his side, then as a 
prep. with a direct object, bihalf him) is used 
only in prepositional phrases ‘in or on (his) 
behalf,’ and (now almost entirely) ‘in or on behalf 
of.’* Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
served between ‘on behalf of’ and ‘in behalf of,’ 
the former signifying ‘in reference to’ or ‘on 
account of,’ the latter only ‘in the interest of,’ 
‘for the sake of.’t This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ex 27”, ‘it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the behalf of the 
children ae Isr Peay is, ay ae oil shall ve 
a@ perpet ift from or on the part of, nxn, the 
children of forest), 1 Co 1* ‘I thank my God 
always on your behalf’ (wept bud», RV ‘ concerning 
you’). But 2 Ch 16° ‘ the eyes of the LORD run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him’; Ph 1” ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake’ (RV ‘in his behalf’). But 
‘in this behalf,’ or ‘on this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 9° ‘in this hehalf,’ 1 P 4"* ‘on this behalf’ 
(both é rg pépes roury, TR, but in 1 P 4" editors 
prefer dvéuar:, whence RV ‘in his name ’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEHEADING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEHEMOTH (niona béhéméth, perhaps for Egyp. 
p-ehe-mau, ‘ox of the water’).—The word is tr. 
in all es except Job 40%* as the plural of 
béhémah, with the signification of beasts. It has 
been supposed Wy. some that beast (Ps 73"), which is 
in the original b¢héméth, refers to the same animal 
as that in Job. But the first member of the paral- 
lelism in the m refers to ignorance, and the 
putting of the intensive plural béhéméth = beasts, in 
the second, would seem to condense into his folly 
all that is in the beasts. Others have supposed 
that béhéméth negeb, the beasts of the south (Is 


* Ozf. Eng. Dict. and Century Dict. say behalf is used only 
with on or iy toner One Dn 1118 AV ‘a prince for his own b.’ 

¢t Except where the meaning is ‘in the uame of,’ when either 
form was used. 


BEL 
30*), refers to the animal of Job, and that the south 
was Egypt. But neged refers to Egypt only in one 


other context (Dn 11 often). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judea and the 
wilderness of et-Tith, and the fact that a i 
catalogue of the beasts is given makes it improbable 
that one beast, and that not a savage or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
hippopotamus is the animal intended in Job. Ar 
some have thought that some other extinct or 
living animal, or some animal type, as the pachy- 
dermatous, was intended, it will be well to examine, 
in the light of an accurate gtr ately $ whether the 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus. 
18 Behold behemoth, which I made with thee ; 

He eateth grass like an ox. 

16 Behold, his stre is in his loins, 

And his power in the muscles of his belly. 
17 He lowers his tail like a cedar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided together. 
18 His bones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a fo of iron. 
19 He is the first of ‘’s works: 

He who made him gave him his sword. 
9% For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of the field sport there. 
22 Beneath the lotus tree he lieth down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swamp, 
23 The lotus trees overshadow him ; 

The willows of the streams surround him. 
33 Behold the river swells, and he does not flee ; 

He is confident though Jordan were poured into his mouth. 
9% Will one take him before his eyes ; 

Or wil] one bore his nostrils with hooks (rings)? 
Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
hippopotamus: he is herbivorous (v."); he is 
remarkable for the stoutness of his body (v.**) ; his 
tail is thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (v.") ; 
his bones are solid (v.48); he is the largest ani 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cut the 
herbage as with a sword (v.”); he comes up out of 
the water to the plantations to feed; the term Aili 
is applicable to low elevations as well as to high, 
and in the language of poetry could be used of the 
knolls arising from the general level of the Nile 
basin (v.™); the lotus tree (Zizyphus Lotus, L.) is 
common, as also r and swamps, in the neigh- 
bourhoods where he dwells (v.”) ; s0 also the willows 
by the streams (v.*); the allusion to the inundation 
of Egypt fits his case (v.%); his strength is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the ‘aah 
challenges the reader to bore his nostrils, and lead 
him with a hook or ring like an ox (v.™). 

The allusion to behemoth is the approach to the 
climax which is reached in leviathan, the crocodile. 
The poet be (ch. 38) with the foundation of 
the earth, advanced to the powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to the largest of the quae tnpes’s to 
finish with the invulnerable, untamable ‘ king over 
all the children of pride’ (ch. 41*). 

LrreraTure.—O2zf, Heb. Lex. 2.v.; Dillmann and Davidson 
on Job 4016 ; Delitzach on Is 308, G. E. Post. 


BEHOYE. — ‘ Behoof’ is profit, advan 3 it 
occurs only in Pref. to AV 1611 ‘ For the behoof 
and edifying of the unlearned.’ ‘ Behove,’ nov 
only in the impers. phrase ‘it behoves,’ signifies 
necessity arising from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only Lk 24 ‘it b Christ to suffer’ (TR &e, 
edd. and RV omit), and He 2" ‘it be him to be 
made like unto his brethren (Gere). RV adds 
Lk 24%, Ac 178 (both &e). J. HASTINGS. 


BEKA (AV Bekah). — See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

BEL (53), ooeneny one of the Bab. triad, but 
synonym. in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 


younger Bel,’ the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 5 
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61“, Is 46°, Bar 6%). See BAAL, BABYLONIA, BEL 
AND THE DRAGON. J. A. SELBIE. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON.—Two pe eg attached 
to the book of Dn in the Gr. and other VSS. As 
in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (9); but Swete has given the text of 
the unique LXX MS Chisianus, on the opposite 
page, throughout Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 
without a break; in AQ, with the intervention of 
the heading Spacis «8’. In Vulg. they form ch. 14 of 
Do. In and Syr.-Hex. we have the heading, 
‘From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of : 

Bel.—The points of this story as to which 6 and 
LXX agree are briefly these :—-In Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Daniel refuses to worship. 
The king expostulates, and shows how much food 
it daily devours. Daniel in reply arranges that 
the king. shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed ; but takes care, when the priests are 

one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 

e ashes. Next morning the seals are intact, but 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which the food has been 
taken oes After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Theod.’s task was to revise LXX. In the case 
before us he had a document, probably Aram., 
which differed in detail] considerably from LXX. 
In vv.** he largely transcribes ; but after 
that ases his own materials v. freely. The 
chief variations between © and are these: 

extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as ‘a 
certain man,’ ‘a priest, son of Abal, a companion 
of the king.’ © by attaching the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to be Cyrus, successor of Astyages. Bel’s 
dail y allowance is in LXX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and 6 firkins of oil; in ©, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The te cylinder, 1. R. 65, 
records that Nebuch 8 daily offering was 
one fine ox, fish, fowl, etc., the best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a river (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 352). ULXX introduces in 
vv. 1? ‘honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets the doors are ed. 
@ does not. LXX says the food offered was found 
in the houses of the priests. © omits this. While 
0, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
pongo: Fue the Temple of Bel. Cf. Hdt. i. 183; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 

The Peshitta is taken from @. Its chief deviations from @ are 
v.4 ‘forty rams,’ ‘Bel my noe Schrader, COT ii. 60) v.6 
ve’; v.l4' The king sealed it... th 


all eaten which had 


. . ® conflate reading, ‘consumed 
what was * offered to Bel” » ‘on the table” "6, 


Neubauer 
Rabba, 


t ite marg. 
@: ° * for ; 
account of the sieving of the floor in v.14. 


The on.—The points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Haggada are as follows: There 
was in Babylon a great n, widely revered, and 
fed by its worshippers. Daniel was again a non- 
conformist. In rep Vy. to the king’s expostulations 
he volunteered to kill the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 
being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
Ar was the chief in ient, and threw it down 

he dragon’s throat; thus causing it to durst and 
die. Sa! ed Yarn , clamoured for Daniel’s 
death. e king yielded, and Daniel was cast into 


ot | rabba, § 68; Del. p. 38). 


ves three 
four’; ‘wine’ for ‘oil’ in v.4; the | meel. This he claims 


a den, where were 7 lions; and he was there 6 or 


7 days. On the last day Habakkuk was cookin 
food for his rea when an angel came an 
carried him and his provisions through the air (cf. 


A according to the Hebre 
Resch ag ty ain 1 ff.) to the lions’ den, to f 
Daniel. en the king came and found Daniel 
alive, he magnified J”, and cast the accusers into 
the den, where they met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of Bel, and was much more flexible in ita 
details. It is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, ial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of the present order of i 

by 


In the Bab. myth 
it is Tihamat who is assail Bel-Merodach. Bel 


ita belly,’ and ‘ite belly was stricken through 
ef, D , 320-323, and Ball 


Speaker's Apocr. i. 347). 

The fluidity of the myth is shown by the way in 
which almost ev i 
own. LXX contributes that Daniel used ‘30 pounds 
of pitch,’ v.77; that the king consulted with his com- 
panions, v.™; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
conspirators  daree theking, and that thelionswere 
fed daily on the bodies of two criminals, v.™; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v.™; and that Habakkuk 
with him a jug of mixed wine, v.™. Vulg. closel 
follows ©, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
pe a doxology, v.“, after the manner of Dn 

2”, \Lagarde’s Syr. adheres closely to 6; but it 
adds, v., that the king came to the den ‘to wee 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v.*. 
Neubauer’s vers. from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr., adds 
one item not found elsewhere: ‘and they covered 
the den with a stone, and sealed it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets,’ v.“: and with 
Walton’s vers. it sa a ih angel put his hand on 
the head of Haba age Goa Martini, who 
wrote an anti-Jewish work, Pugio Fidei, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, professedly 
from a Midrash Major on Genesis (Neubauer’s 706:t, 

. viii.). His text is almost an exact counterpart 
{only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con- 
taining Midrash Rabba de Rabba, except a 
hiatus by homeoteleuton in v.™ (see Delitzsch, De 
Habacuci Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash gives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in Heb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in it which pierced the monster’s viscera (Béreshith 
Josippon ben Gorion, the 
peeudo-Jos., the author of a mytho-historical work, 
c. A.D. 940, ascribes the death of the dragon to 
combs concealed in pitch; he fixes sunset as the 
hour of Habakkuk’s transportation, and says that 
he returned ‘before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. cit. 40. 


It is certainly a 
and 


narrative than any other, and some unique 
as, a Ay ‘flax’ in v.27 ; ‘without eword or spear,’ v.%; * Daniel 
was 


until now deemed unique; an 
With the Vulg. only, it reads, ‘ behold 


*The Aram. word for ‘storm-wind’ is wou}; for * pitch,’ 
ep", Is this an accident? or does it not rather ind.cate that 
the story circulated in Aram., and thus ‘pitch’ was in e 
ees for ‘storm-wind’? Of. the omission of y in %3 
for 93. 
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worshyp,’ v.27; and ‘from the den of lions,’ v.24. With Syr. 
only, it reads, ‘and the n swallowed them, and died,’ v. ; 
‘ r,’ v.39; ‘who slandered Daniel, 


My Lord,’ v.; ‘in one 

v.@, With Josippon, it adds that the el took Habakkuk 
‘with the food that was ds,” v.5*, and states that 
Daniel pu 


t iron combs in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs pierced the viscera of the dragon, and thus 
caused its death, v.%. 


Language.—Most scholars, from Eichhorn to 
Konig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek; but Gaster's discovery looks 
strongly, if uot decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of x9y}=storm-wind, and *9*]= pitch 
points in the same direction. The awkward word 
(LXX™) o¢payicaueros=aonn is best explained by 
sup is ant the aah was read for et =«reloas ; 
an ides this, many divergent readin 
yield, when éranslated, very mi Asan words; 
€.g.— 


17 look at seals, Sonon|safe...?2. « $anan 

1% king rejoiced, #1n | looked, © ain 

19 gee the guile, mpe|threshold, . . xepe 

n fof the doomed, x13 | and 2 rams,, . rn ‘3) 
=wepixaddpyara 

® inthemidst, Vulg.,133 | in the den, Chr, .° 33 


a fSlandered, snp 195% {reste of his = msnp xd y 
So Chr, Syr. destruction, So 6, Vulg. 
Canonicity.—The Roman Church admits the 
nuineness of these stories, as of the rest of the 
XX; and in the uncritical age of the early 
Church, many Gr. and Lat. Fathers quoted them 
as of Dn, ¢.g. Irenseus, iv. 5.2; Tertullian, de 
tdololatria, c.18;and Cyprian, ad Fortunatum, c. 11. 
ree Say Poke the oe to Tone Egor 
ispute, in hi tter to Origen. igen replied ; 
and in his Stromata, Book x., expounded Secane 
and Bel. From this lee Jerome quotes in 
his commentary on Dn 13. 14. ‘In his Prafatio in 
Danielem, Jerome, while in sympathy with 
Africanus, conceals himself behind a learned Jew. 
He says he had heard a Jew deride the Gr. additions 
to Dn. The Jew asked what miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed ed a piece of pitch; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of Bel. These things were done 
rather by the prudence of a clever man than by the 
prophetic spirit. As to Habakkuk’s aérial flight, 
a bowl of pottage in his hand, the Jew refused 
to accept Ezk 8 as at all parallel: since Ezk 
in the spirit saw himself being carried, and ‘ was 
brought in visions of God to Jerus.’ Still Jerome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of the 
‘ Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘veru ante- 
sito.’ Other objections urged more recently are 
fy the inconsistencies of © and LXX, and their 
many improbabilities. (2) That dragon-worship 
was unknown in Babylon (so Eichhorn, Bissell). 
This is propeDy true; but the Babylonians had a 
snake deity. Cf. Baudissin in Herzog, art. ‘ Drache 
zu Babel,’ and Ball, 357. (3) The image of Bel 
was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes; Hadt. i. 183. 

Lirgratvrs.—For MSS in which our stories are found, see 
Daniet. The best Com. is Ball’s in Speaker's Apocr. Other 
useful helps are Bissell in Lange’s series ; Fritzsche, Handbuch 
su den Apoe. vol. 1.; Zéckler in Kaf. Kom. 1891; Delitzsch, de 
H vita va bg etate, 1842 ; trer, HJP m1. iii. 184 &.; 
Joeippon ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 1710; Zunz, Gottesdiensti. 
Vortrdge, p. 129f., 1892; Neubauer, Tobit, Oxford, 1888. 


J. T. MARSHALL. 


BELA (y>3).—1. ‘The son of Beor reigned in 
Edom; and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 
Bozrah reigned in his stead’ (Gn 36™- ®, cf. 1 Ch 
1), The close resemblance of this name to that 
ot ‘ Balaam ou the son of Beor,’ the seer, is 
noteworthy, and has given rise to the Targ. of 
Jonathan reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gn 36”. 


BELIAL 


Apparently Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
a native of Edom. Possibly we have in these names 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences. 
Of Dinhabah nothing is known; but, according to 


.| Knobel, the name Danaba is found in connexion 


with Palmyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. Hist. 3. 27), and Dannaba 
with Moab (Onomast. 1. 14. f. ed. Lag.). Bela the 
son of Beor may have been of origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
from Pethor on the Euphrates (Nu 22°, cf. Dt 23°), 
a town which has been identified with the Pitru of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at ita junction with the SAadshdr (Sagurri), a 
little south of Carchemish (see Schrader, COT? 
i. 143). Now, when this fact is considered in con- 
nexion with the mention of the sixth Edomite 
king (Gn 36%"), who presumably came from the 
same Euphratic region, ‘Shaul of Rehoboth by the 
River’ (Rehoboth being Pisce by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Riehm HW? 1291), there is evidently 
some ground for the theory that Bela the son of 
Beor was an Aramsan, or possibly Hittite, oon- 

ueror who came from the banks of the Euphrates. 

till, nothing is known of him; and even the age 
in which he lived is uncertain; nor can we at 
present say whether Beor (=‘ burning’), whose sor 

e is termed, was a man or a local deity. 

The Sept. transliterates BdAax (Cod. A), Badex 
ras E), a8 if Bela was to be identified with the 

ing of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin BN 46%, 
Nu 26", 1 Ch 7° 8). According to 1 Ch 8° be was 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abihud, Abishua, 
Naaman, Ahoah, Gera (a second mention), See 
huphan and Huram. According to Nu 26® the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. 

8 ‘The son of Azaz, the son of S the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 

-meon ; and eastward he dwelt even unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the river 
ye aaah ge (1 Ch 5* °), He was a Reubenite, and 
a dweller in the Moabite territory. It is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men- 
tioned above, seems to have been traditionally 
connected with the Euphrates. H. E. RYue. 


BELAITES, THE (‘y720), the descendants of Bela 
(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Benjamin 
mentioned in Nu 26", 


BELA (y>3), Gn 14*°.—A name of ZOAR. 


BELCH.—Ps 597 ‘ they b. out with their mouth’ 
(yan, eae pe in a bad sense Ps 94‘, RV ‘prate’ 
but in a good sense 19° ‘utter speech,’ Del ow 
forth speech’; and 119"7 ‘utter praise’). B., which 
is orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach by 
the mouth, is rarely used in a sense, thoug 
Wyclif has ‘ belkid out a word’ in Ps 45 
(RV ‘overfloweth with a goodly matter’); rather 
as Stanyhurst, 4inets, ii. 67, ‘I belcht owt blas- 
pheimye bawling.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BELEMUS (Bi\epos), 1 Es 2° (%, LXX). See 
BISHLAM. 


BELIAL (5y:bz).—The common view is that this 
word is derived from ‘bz not, and Sy: in Hiph to 
profit ; and that its primary meaning 1s ‘ worthlese- 
ness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ and its secon ‘destruction.’ 
But Cheyne has sought to show (Hzpositor, June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation is erroneo and 
that the pay meaning is ‘hopeless ruin,’ and 
the secondary ‘ great or extreme wickedness.’ He 
regards the word as a mythological survival, the 


BELIE 


name of ‘the subterranean watery abyss’ which 
was understood to mean ‘the depth which lets no 
man return’ (aby: 3). In the OT the word in the 
sense of ‘w essneas’ or ‘ wickedness’ is mostly 
found in combination with a noun: ‘daughter’ 
(1 8 1°), ‘thing’ (Dt ae rad (1S 25%,28S 16’ 
20!, Pr 167’), ‘ witness’ (Pr 19%), ‘person’ (Pr 61%), 
‘men’ (1 § 30%), ‘sons’ (Dt 134, Jg 1920", 18 24 
107 257, 28 938 1 K 215%, 2 Ch 137), and in the 
AV following the Vulg. is, with few exceptions, 
rendered literally, as if a peober name; so also 
reanenty in the RV; but the margin here gives 
renderings, ‘base fellows,’ ‘wicked woman,’ ete., 
lao the re Revisers rareg ed ria in the 
Owin @ pov: of the He guage 
in gdiectived. this pabintibe ‘was ‘a favourite 
expression in the accounts of the earlier monarchical 
period’ for sinners of ‘dee dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘destruction’ the word is found only four tim 
as 18* atts floods of pe bioaigar Seth pers et 
others, ‘the rushing streams of perdition’; Pa 4 
AV and RV ‘an evil disease’; Nah 1" AV ‘a 
wicked counsellor,’ RV ‘that counselleth wicked- 
ness,’ but Cheyne assigns to belial here the sense 
of ‘hopeless ruin’; 1% AV ‘the wicked,’ RV ‘the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer’; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as a personal 
name for Satan, found in 2 Co 6%. In this 
passage the AV and RV both read Bead; but the 
reading now usually preferred is SeAlap, which is 
‘either to be ascribed to the harsh BYE. pro: 
nunciation of the word feNlad, or must be derived 
from w: 53, lord of the forest.’ St. Paul uses the 
word as a name of Satan with reference to unclean 
heathenism ; and his use shows that the word had 
come to be used generally as a proper name. 
Milton gives this name to the fallen angel who is 
the ay sage ong tg of impurity (Par. Lost, i. 490- 
505; Par. Reg. ii. 150). A. E. GARVIR, 


BELIE.—To belie is to tell lies about a 
or thing, as Wis 1" ‘the mouth that ieth 
slayeth the soul’ (xarayevSoua:, in ref. to xara- 
A\aNa ‘ backbiting’ mentioned before). Then ‘to 
give the lie to,’ ‘contradict,’ as Jer 5% ‘ They have 
ied the Lord’ (#037, RV ‘ denied b 
. HASTINGS. 
BELIEF occurs in AV only 2 Th 2" ‘b. of the 


truth’ (Gr. sions); to which RV adds Ro 10" ‘b. | 


cometh of hearing’ (Gr. wlors, AV ‘faith’). ‘ Un- 
belief’ occurs frequently, as tr® of dwrel@ea or 
dwiorle. See FAITH. J. HASTINGS. 


BELL.—Bells as a means of making a public 
call seem to have been quite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world until late Roman times. 
Judging from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddhistio worship, it seems prob- 


able that the use of large bells is due to 
farther East. The means of public call among 
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Hebrews was never by a bell, but trumpets ; 
see are stated to be ne pike Pe 07), pg 
shown as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of Titus, though, strange rea a the ram’s 
horn, shophar, is used in ee. Ona 
amall scale, tinkling bells were or religious 
po in post-Exodic times in Egypt, as among 
e Hebrews. But they are tare 4 mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s roe x 28" o'oye); and 
oe tinkling there was bag y their seine the 
terna m rather than by a clapper. 
The desige ee bella and me by A 


ates is apparently 
the old Egyp. lotus and bud border, such a pattern 
having lost ite original meaning i 
er to other lands. See ART. 
the horses referred to in Zec 14™ (nibym) seem more 
likely to be bridles, as in AVm, as a small horse-bell 
is not so suitable for an ger eae ae as the long length 


of bridle or trappings. Small bells of the and 
slit form were in Pal. in late Jewish times, as 
one was found at Tell el-Hesy. 


W. M. FLInpErs PETrie. 

BELLOWS.—The only mention of bellows in 
Scripture is Jer 6™ (030). ivation,® context, and, 
in hoa” the evidence of the VSS rani purr. 
Vulg. atorium, Pesh. mappé . Jon. 3¥H 
o'ng;, a blacksmith’s bellows), co the itioual 
rendering. There is no reason for supposing that 
‘smelting-oven’ is intended, as has been suggested 
by Bezold, Zeitsch. f. Assyriol. ii. 448. We do not 
know if the Jews the bellows as an article of 
domestic furniture, the reference above being to the 
bellows of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus- 
tration of the bellows as used for this purpose in 
ancient Egyptis piven ny Vi eineon abies Ane © 2 
ote ii. 316. The bellows there figured consist of ‘a 
eather bag, secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the wind 
to the fire. They [the bellows) were worked b 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, wi 
one under foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he held in hand.’ The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘tipped with a metal 
pane to resist the action of the fire’ (Wilk. 

cw.). A. R. 8. KEnneEpy, 


BELMAIM (BeASalu Jth 7°, BasApals Jth 4*).—It 
seems to have faa aoe of Dothan, but the ae 


phy of Judith is very difficult. Bileam in 
Kfanasech lay farther north than Dothan. 
C. R. Conver. 


se ae ht Le tr® of sry esi to re or 
possi e original of 13 dévidh David 
used often in Cs, elsewhere only Is 5 ‘a song of 
my b.’; or [™;) yddhtdh, as Ps 127? ‘he giveth 
his b. asleep’; or wom mahmddh, onl os gié 
‘the b. fruit of their womb.’ And in either 
d-yardw or (most freq.) dyasryrés. The latter word 
has been tr4 ‘dearly b.’ in nine places ( V always 
omits ‘dearly’), and ‘well-beloved’ in three 
places (RV omits ‘ well’). ‘Dearly b.’ is found 
in OT, only Jer 12’ ‘the dearly b. of my sou!’ 
(avy yédhidhtith, so RV). ‘ Well-heloved’ is 
found Ca 1” (1m RV ‘ beloved’), Is 5! [174] so 
RV). ‘Greatly b.’ is given in Da 9” 104-9, in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr* of pe A neq) Admddhéth, lit. 
‘desirable things,’ thus 9* ‘thou art greatly b.’= 
‘thou art a precious treasure.’ J. Gs. 


BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and the last reigning king of 
Babylon, just on the eve of ite fall, before Cyrus. 
The word appears in the forms yx~>3 (Dn 5') and 

* From np; to blow. The formation in Heb. denotes ag 
instrument or tool; see Barth, Nominalbdg, eto., 1804, § 160e. 
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ayveo3 (Dn 7'). LXX and Th. read Badracdp, and 
Jos. (Ant. X. xi. 2) says that among the Bab. he was 
known as son of Nafod»dy\os. Herodotus speaks 
of him as Labynetus LI. son of Labynetus 1. (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen. (Cyrop. vii. 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
were revelling. 

But there is one prolific source of information for 
this period and king, viz. the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In these we find that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus (Na-bié-na’id), and that his firstborn 
son was named Helshazzar. One method of writing 


the name is as follows: J »y py > ea 


Bel-Sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect the king.’ He 
was thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
authority for these statements is the following (in 
Rawlinson’s W, Asiatic Inser. i. 68, col. ii. line 24 f.): 
‘and as for Bel-Sarra-ugur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do thou cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in his heart; may he 
not give way to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.’ There is no evidence that he 
was related as grandson (cf. Dn 5") to the old 
monarch and creator of the new Bab. empire. 
According to the inscr. Nabonidus was son of Naba- 
balat-su-ikbi_ Rawlinson conjectures (Herodot. 
Essay viii. § 25) that B. may have been related to 
Nebuchadrezzar through his mother (Dn 5), the 
wide-awake counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schrader’s theory (COT ii. 182 f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the broad signification of predecessor 
and ruler in the crowning period of Bab. history, is 
more peu Such usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘Jehu, son of Omri’ (Layard’s Jnscr. 
p. 982; Rawl. WAT vol. iii. p- 5), when Jehu was 
the extirpator of Omri’s dynasty. (See on other 
side Sayce, HCM 525 ff.) It is then just possible 
that the writer of Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. It appears from at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmaier, Bab. Texte: Inschriften von 
Nabonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
681, and 688; a tr. by Sayce in FP, new ser. iii. 
124-126) that B. was a man of some property, and 
was obliged to transact business on legal pencipice. 
On one tablet we find that ‘the cot of B., 
the son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half manehs of silver, sub-letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on the money. 
Nated, ‘Sth year of Nabonidus king of Bab.,’ t.e. 
B.C. 551. n the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear: ‘The sum of 20 manehs of silver 
for wool, the property of B., the son of the king, 
which has been handed over to Iddin-Merodac 
- . - through the agency of Nebo-zabit the 
steward of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the secretaries of the son of the king... 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town and country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until he shall pay in full the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘11th year of Nabonidus 
king’ (of Bab.], #.6. B.c. 545. On the third tablet, 
a steward, Nebo-zabit-idf, of the house of B., had 
lent through a loans-broker a sum of money, 
and taken as security the crops to be grown near 
Babylon. Dated at ‘ Babylon, the 27th day of the 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ ¢.6. B.c. 544. 

There is now ample evidence that this ‘son of 
the king’ held a high office under his father-king. 
On an annalistic tablet of Nabonidus (cf. Pinches 
in TSBA vii. 153 ff.), the prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad with the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king himself being in Tema. This describes the 


years. In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces acroes 
the boundary lines of Babylonia. Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Akkad, attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader. But on the 14th of 
Tammuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 


hands of C and Nabonidus fled. On the 16th 
the general of the eu of C , Gobryas, entered 
Babylon ‘without fighting." Neither during nor 


after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in- 
scriptions within our reach. By some (e.g. Schrader) 
he is thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad ; acc. to others (as Pinches and Hommel), 
he was alain in the final taking of Babylon. 


Lirerature.—Add to the reff. in the article, Schrader, COT? 
fi. 130, 185; Sayce, Fresh me An from the Ancient Monuments, 
p. 158, and HCM pp. 497, 525ff.; Evetta, New Light on the 
Bible and the Holy Land, apg i Farrar, Danieé, p. 203 ff.; 
and Whitehouse and others in EBzpos. Times, iv. 400, v. 41, 69, 
180, 285, 882, 474. See also art. pantie Ee 

M. PRICE. 


BELTESHAZZAR (wxv973, Badracdp), the Chal- 
dwan name given to Daniel (Dn 17 2% 5!*). Opinions 
ditfer as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel (male) or of Beltis or Bilat 

female). The latter view is supported by Sir H. 

wlinson and Sayce, the former by Canon Raw- 
linson (Ancient Monarchies, iii. 82). Those who 
derive the word from Bel have explained it in 
different ways (1) It is asserted that Bel is here 
& genitive form, and that gar=sar ()=prince: 
‘the prince whom Bel favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 
word is re ed as a contraction for Bel- 

paz § rotect his life’ (Fried. Delitzsch). 
(3) It is derived from Bel, tisha (Heb. xg ‘a 
secret’) and ugur (¥})=to guard—the composition 
of the elements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the case of Daniel. 

G. WALKER. 

BEN (2 ‘son ’).—A Levite, 1 Ch 15", omitted in 
 aetneage ist in v.%in both MT and LXX. The 
atter omits it also in the first-named passage. 


BEN-ABINADAB (33;'3473, AV ‘son of Abina- 
re aT me of Solomon’s commissariat officers 
(1 K 4), 


BENAIAH (17333, 1°33 ‘J” hath built up’).—4. Son 
of Jehoiada, a priest (see JEHOIADA) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the 4 of Judah (Jos 15"). 3B. is an 


example of the silent faithful soldier. A ‘mighty 
man’ rather than a general, he is not specially men- 
tioned in the history of David’s campaigns, but was 


captain of the body. of Cherethites (Carites, 
2S 208, Kethibh, cf. 2 K 11*) and Pelethites (2S 8"), 
The RVm ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 8 23" is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Ch 
27+, if we read with Bertheau and Graf ‘after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, son of Jehoiada’ (instead 
of ‘J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.’ He was 
captain of the host for the third month, his 
lieutenant being his son Ammizabad (1 Ch 27 © §). 
His special exploits indicate a man of extra- 
ordinary activity. They are detailed in 2 S 23*. 
(copied 1 Ch 11*). (a) ‘ He slew the two (sons of] 
Ariel [of] Moab,’ which probably means two cham. 
ions of Moabitish sanctuaries (Sayce, HCM* pp. 
9, 376. But see Budde ad floc. in Haupt’s O07). 
(6) A lion having been, in winter time, driven b 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen intoa pit 
or dry well, Benaiah descended into it and killed the 
wild beast. (c) He encountered an Egyptian cham- 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, ws f0Ao» dca BdOpas (Ewald, the beam 
of a bridge, EV ‘like a weaver’s beam’). Benaiah. 
who was armed only with a staff, grappled witk his 
cumbrously armed antagonist, and slew him with 


same condition of things in the 9th, 10th, and 11th | his own spear. These feats gave him a place above 
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‘the thirty,’ and last of the second three a ak 
men ; the others being Abishai, and probably Joab. 
It is implied (2 S 15**) that he accompanied David 
in his flight from Absalom, and he remained faith- 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K 1% 3*%), At 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Solomon (vv. ®*). On _ this 
occasion he makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the king’s servants (v.“). As chief 
of the bodyguard he executed oe (1 K 2%), 
Joab (v.™:), and Shimei (v.®). 
Joab as oe of the host under Solomon (1 K 2% 
44, 2. (2S 23”, 1 Ch 11") One of David’s mighty 
men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (J g 1245), He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 Ch 
27"). 8. (1 Ch 4%) A prince of Simeon. 4. (1 Ch 
15% 16°) A Levite singer, in David's time, ‘of 
the second d » who Pag he ‘with psalteries 
set to Alamoth.’ 58, (1 15™* 16°) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6, (2 Ch 20) An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahaziel. 7. (2 Ch 31%) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi- 
cated thin 8, 9, 10, 11. (Ezr 10% %%-@) Four 
of those who ‘had taken strange wives.’ In 1 Es 
g% a1. 8%. 35) Ranneas, Naidus, Mamdai, Banaias 
ively. 12. (Ezk 11-4) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the ‘ princes of the people.’ 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
BEN-AMMI (‘91773 ‘son of my people ’) the son of 
Lot’s younger daughter. According to the popular 
Heb. tradition, preserved in Gn 19%, he was the 
ancestor of the Ammuonite nation, the father of the 
fey 33. But the explanation in this narrative, 
that ‘Ammon’ is equivalent to Ben-ammi, rests on 
no scientific foundation, and, like the derivation 
given of Moab in the same context, is on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words. 
The name ‘Ammi,’ which is found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Ammonite 
sovereigns, ¢.g. Ammi-nadab, has,been identi- 
fied with a deity (Dérenbourg, Rev. Etudes Jusves, 
1881, p. 123f.; Halévy, JA vii. 19, p. 480f.; 
but see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 49f.). Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Heb. 
names Amuniel, Amminadab, Ammihud, Ammi- 
shaddai. According to Sayce (Patr. Pal. p. 22), 
Ammi or Ammo was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation; and the same scholar 
conjectures that ‘even the name of Balaam, the 
Aramwan seer, may be compounded with that 
of the god’ (p. 64). We find it (Ammi) in the 
roper names both of S. and of N.-W. Arabia. 
The early Minzean inscriptions of 8. Arabia con- 
tain names like Ammi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Anmi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayce mentions also the 
Babylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu. is gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
Gn 198, which has been said to emanate from 
racial hostility. The Hebrew legend has probably 
attributed the foulness of Ammonite religious 
rites to sole Gara for which a play on the 
names Moab and on offered an explanation. 
H. E. RYE. 
BEN-DEKER (737733 ‘son of Deker’; vids Pijxas 
B. ulds PijxaB8 Luc., vids Aacdp A. Deker ponerse 
means sharp, ptercing instrument, as in Talmud). 
—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K 4°). C. F. BURNEY. 


BENE-BERAK (72> °33), Jos 19*.—A town of 
Dan near Jehud (el-Yehudiyeh), now the village 
Ton Ibrak, E. of Jaffa. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiii. 

C. R. ConDER. 

BENEFACTOR.—Lk 22” only, ‘they that ex- 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
ealled benefactors.’ The word is an exact tr® of 


e succeeded. 
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the Gr. Eve, s,@ title of honour borne by two 
of the Gr. kings of Egypt before Christ’s day, 
Ptolemy UI. (B.C. 247-222) and Ptolemy Ix. 
(B.C. 147-117). Hence RV properly spells with 
@ capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BENE-JAAKAN (jey: 33). —A station in the 
journeyings, mentioned Nu 33": ® (cf. Dt 10°, and 
see BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN). A. T. CHAPMAN. 


BENEYOLENCE.—1 Co 7* only, ‘ Let the hus- 
band render unto the wife due b.’ where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. This tr®, which is due 
to Tindale, follows TR rd» ddecroudrny edvaay ; but 
all edd. give simply ri» tAdy, Whence RV ‘her 
due’; cf. Rheims ‘his dette.’ The Gr. word 
eOvaa thus occurs only in Eph 6’, ‘ goodwill’ 
EV; the verb is found Mt 5* ‘Agree with (fob: 
evvowy) thine adversary quickly.’ . HASTINGS. 


BEN-GEBER (7937}3, AV ‘son of Geber,’ which 
see).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 12 com- 
missariat officers who had charge of a district N.E. 
of the Jordan (1 K 41%), C. F. BURNEY. 


BEN-HADAD ("IT1} ulds ‘Adep, Benadad).—Three 
kings of Damascus of this name are mentioned in 
the OT. Ben-hadad 1., the son of Tab-rimmon, 
the son of Hezion (? Rezon), was bribed by Asa of 
Judah, with the treasures of the temple and palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the latter was build- 
ing the fortress of Ramah, and thereby blocking the 
Jewish high-road to the north. Asa urged that 
there had been alliance between his father and 
Tab-rimmon; but his gold was doubtless more effi- 
cacious in inducing Ben-hadad to invade the 
northern part of Israel, and so oblige Baasha to 
desert Ramah. Thereupon Asa carried away the 
stone and timber of Ramah, and built with them 
Geba and Mizpah (1 K 15'%*%), Ben-hadad I. 
was the son and successor of Ben-hadad I. We 
have an account of his war with Ahab, and unsuc- 
cessful siege of Samaria, in 1 K 20. Thirty-two 
kings are said to have been his vassals or allies. 
He was, however, signally defeated at Aphek, and 
rah ager to restore the cities taken by his father 
(1 20**), as well as to t the Israelites a 
bazaar in Damascus. Ata later period Ben-hadad 
again besieged Samaria; but a panic fell upon his 
army, and they fled, believing that the king of 
Israel liad hired ayainst them ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians’ (2 K 
77), Having fallen ill, Ben-hadad afterwards 
sent Hazael to the prophet Elisha, who had come 
to Damascus, to ask whether he should recover ; 
but the result of the mission was, that on thie 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crown (2 K 87-5), Ben-hadad III. was 
the son of Hazael, and lost the Israelitish conquests 
that his father had made. Thrice did Joash of 
Israel ‘smite him, and recovered the cities of 
Israel’ (2 K 13%), 

Ben-hadad, ‘son of the god Hadad,’ is a 
Hebraised form of the Aram. Bar-hadad, which 
appears in the . inscriptions as Bur-hadad 
and Bir -dadda. ur-hadad was a prince of 
northern Mesopotamia, who was put to death by 
Assur-nazir-pal, and Bir-dadda is mentioned by 
Assur-bani-pal as a north Arabian prince (WAI 
iii. 24. 10). Hadad, Dadda, or Dad, and Addu, 
are stated by the cuneiform lexical tablets to be 
variant forms of the same divine name, the 
Hadad being further identified in them with Rim. 
mon. But it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar. 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted the 
younger deity whom the Syrians associated with 

is father, the stags A Bab. contract, dated 
in the ninth year of Nabonidus (B.c. 547), relates 
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to a certain 8 called Bar-hadad-nathan, who 
had adopted -hadad-amar as a son. As the 
Jews Hebraised Bar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians it into Abil-hadad, adsl 
being the oe badge word for ‘son.’ 

It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 
hadad cannot have been the full name of a king. 
And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 
the case. They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad 11., whom they call Dad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Hadad-ezer. 
In B.c. 853 Dad-idri and his allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontes by Shalman- 
eser IL of Assyria. The king of Damascus had 
brought into the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
and 20,000 men; his allies were Irkhulini of 
Hamath, with 700 chariote, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
500 men; 1000 tians; 10 chariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of Irkanat (Arka); Matinu-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men; 200 men from Usanat 
(near ); Adoni-baal of the Sinites with 10,000 
men the Arab with 1000 camels, an 
Baasha the son of Rehob of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. The battle must have been fought 
crits Sue tas Ahab’s death and his final rupture 
with -hadad ies 22)-8), Shalmaneser states 
in one passage t 20,600—in another 
14,000—of the enemy were left dead on the field. 

Five years later Dad-idri was again defeated 
Shalmaneser, and in B.c. 845 Shalmaneser en 
Syria with 120,000 men and overthrew the eom- 
bined forces of Dad-idri, Irkhulini, and ‘ the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea.’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless right in thinking 
that by the latter expression are meant the Pha- 
nician and north Syrian portions of the Mediter- 
ranean. Four years later Shalmaneser’s opponent 
in Damascus was Hazael, so that Dad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezer) must have died between B.C. 845 and 
841. A. H. SAYCE. 


BEN-HAIL (5:07 ‘son of might ’).—A prince sent 
by Jehoshaphat teach in the cities of Judah 
(2 Ch 177). TBat see Gray, Hed. Pr. Names, 65, 231.) 


BEN-HANAN ( ‘son of a gracious one’).—A 
man of Judah (1 G0) 


BEN-HESED (7997}3, AV ‘Son of Hesed’ (= 
‘kindness’]).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers who had charge of a 
district in Judah (1 K 4”). C. F. BURNEY. 


BENINU ( rhaps ‘our son ’).—One of those 
who sealed thes covenant (Neh 10). 


BENJAMIN (ees or more usually ;o:33 bén- 
yamtn, ‘son of the right-hand,’ Bexaeiy).—1. The 
yoraone the sons of Jacob. He was born between 

: and Ephrath, and Rachel died in giving 
him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
named him Ben-oni (‘j\x}3 ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
LXX olds d3érns pov), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (Gn 358). He and Joseph were full 
brothers, they being theonly sonsof Jacobby Rachel, 
and he was the only son of Jacob born in Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P among the sons born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 35%-*) need not be pressed. At 
the time of the famine (Gn 42 ff.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come down with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy corn. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send him, but Judah (according to J, 
Reuben according to E) answers for his safety, 
and he . On his arrival, according to E, Joseph 
makes himself known to his brethren, and gives B. 
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300 pieces of silver and five changes of raiment. 
According to J, he gives B. a mess five times as 
large as that given to the others ; then brings them 
back after their departure, and threatens to keep 
B. as his slave because the silver cup is found in 
his sack; and, moved by the eloquent appeal of 
Judah, declares who he is. At this ti aod 
represented as quite young, ‘a little one,’ and the 
pet of the f rie . But in Gn 46" he is 
spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un- 
questionably regarded as going down to Egypt 
with Jacob (Gn 46%). There isno need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata in the Hex., being probably 
due to R. 

It is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a hist. character, but the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe. If so, the acoount in Gn will throw 
light on the early history of the tribe. The tribel 
sy as we have it in the biblical history, is 
popes not earlier than the conquest of Canaan. 

riginally there were Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
To the latter belonged the tribes grouped under the 


d | name of Bilhah, and the tribe of Joseph. To the 


tribe of Joseph it would seem that B. originally 
belonged, but became a distinct tribe earlier than 
Manasseh and Ephraim, which were always recog- 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while B. was ed 
as, like Joseph, a son o Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the earlier view in 2S 19”, where Shimei, 


a Benjamite, s of himself as belonging to the 
house of Joseph. It is also probable that B. was 
the latest formed of the tribes, except Ephraim and 


Manasseh ; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35'*) is a reminiscence of this formation after 
the conquest. 
The itory of the tribe adjoined that of 
Ephraim. Ite limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos 18"-%, a which belongs to the late 
document P. According to this, it was bounded on 
the E. by the Jordan, on the N. by & ine passi 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, an 
thence to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Kiriath-jearim ; and on the 8. 
by a line reaching from Beth-horon to the N. bay 
at the Salt Sea, keeping Jerus. on the N. Twenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Ge ibeon, Ramah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kiriath. It is not i 
however, whether all these towns properly belo 
to B. Bethel is regarded by Jg 1” as belonging to 
‘the house of J spt ed and it certainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, though this does not preclude the 
view that it was in the territory of B. The case of 
Jerus. is somewhat similar. It stood near the 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself as in B., while ite 
courts were in Judah, Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
some indications that before the Exile Jerus. was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 37*%) ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’ On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly regarded as in B.: 
‘Of B. he said, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him ; he covereth him all the day 
long, and he dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Dt 33'%), Jer 6!‘ Flee for safety, ye children of 
A out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
e point. 
The character of the country was fitted to breed 
a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists, e level of the country was more 
than 2000 ft. above the sea, and it was studded 
with many hills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatiguing extent of 
paoraie and ridges, of moorland strewn wi 
ulders, and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with atone, they are a true border,—more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food’ (Hist. Geog. p. 290). This had ite influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is graphicall 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: ‘B. is a wo 
ineth: in the rregaies| he shall devour 
the prey, divide the spoil’ 
(Gn ‘ort, eaeilc character oe the Be a acest 
to its magnificent part in the warfare 

4 Philistines. Several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah and Jerus., and these 
were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Ramah, Fry Gibeon, formed ‘a line of 
defence that was valid against the Aijalon and Ai 
ascents, as well as against the level apace from 
the N.’ cus Hist. Geog. p. 291), while Bethel 
commands the routes from ee ap and Shechem, 
and ‘a road from the Jordan 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ From the E. and 
sides, passes strike up into the heart of the country, 
thoee on the E. side being much the more difficult. 

the western passes the Philistines de- 


alley through the 
y ug. wie 


turned from 
this tribe. 


livered their attacks against the tribe. the day the of B. is destroyed, with the 
The history of B. is important till the time of sci to tiave teoa int the cage of Phineas, tie greaisoer ot 
Saul only. e tribe took part in the campaign of | Aaron. This chapter presents close points of contact with P in 
Deborah and Barak inst Sisera (Jg 5‘). The | the Hex. Cree Se Rensenly Oereen et te epee wecne 
narrative in Jg 19-21 also falls in the go of the | 7 tno this jodgment should be passed on the whole story, 
Judges, but calls for special discussion. It was in | Some (eg, Wellhkusen) regard tt aa'n post-ex. Sotion, intended 
eonnexion with the Philistine oppression that the | to throw t on and his tribe and family. The out- 
test work of B. was done. e narrative is | Tage takes place in Gi oe Oe Se ee 
in parts concise and obscure, so that the exact | ness: while the of the inhabitants comes 
development of events is hard to follow. But the | out, not only disgraceful conduct, but in the fact that 
movement for the deliverance of Israel that proved | the only man who offers en ent is not a native of the 
altimately su seems to have originated in | Pt. the authors of it Jabeah-gilead, which Saul had ree. 
. The anointing of a king was for the breaking | cued from the Ammonit-s, and whine lntabitants had rescued 
of the Philistine yoke, and he was selected from the | Saul’s from the doo gy the only which did not join 
tibo of B. And it was within B. telf that th | sia cay seine Se corte, Oe 
movement for freedom began. (See SAUL. that the coincidences with points in Saul’s history are 
On the desth of Saat, i own tribe B. naturally | semsne, Fat Gh tmnt 6, re te coi tsa ny 
remain ai to his house. e army of | = be or , r so m 
Ishbosheth, commanded by Abner, seems to have | That the whole of Iareel took part camol be maintained ; 
consisted chiefly of Benjamites. In the ferocious per Judah ( to which the m woman belonged, 
combat, when twelve men of Abner en twelve bi rely une part roredbly he thaeview 6 ee ree! ’ 


of Joab’s army, the former are spoken of as 
‘twelve for B.’ (2 § 2"), and Abner’s soldiers are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2%). In the 
eu ene negotiations between David and Abner, 
special mention is made of B. apart from the rest 
of Israel (‘and Abner had communication with the 
elders of . . - And Abner also spake in the 
ears of B.: and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Hebron all that seemed good to 
Israel and to the whole house of B.,’2S 3'"-%). After 
Ishbosheth had been murdered by two Benjamites, 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in B. When he fled 

m Jerus. on the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
it was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
who pursued him with curses (2 8 16°). And when, 
through David’s unwise eipbapinap for Judah, dis- 

te arose between the latter and the other tribes 
t was a Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 
ef revolt (28 19. 20). 

(t is therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Rehoboam, B. should throw 
in its lot with the ing tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
Syrarag Sr array remained with Judah (1 K 12” *, 

Ch ll . ae i ® oe Bat a ore ie 
passages whi int another way. usin] K1 
we read ‘ hare was none that followed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
Boones of Ahijah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with the explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David 
is to have, not two tribes, but one (1 K 11%). If 
Levi is aes and Ephraim and Manasseh 

VOL. 1.—I 


A. 8. 
BENJAMIN, GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


BENO (133 ‘his son’).—In both AV and RV a 
proper name in 1 Ch 24* *, but we should perhaps 
render, ‘of Jaaziah hts son, even the sons of 
Merari by Jaaziah his son’ (Ozf. Heb. Lex. 8.v.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


BENONI.—See BENJAMIN. 


BEN-ZOHETH (noi73).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 
4), The text appears to be corrupt. 


BEON (jz), Nu 32°.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BEOR vi ‘a burning,’ Becip).—1. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 22° 24° J, Jos 24° E (LXX omits), 
also Nu 31°, Dt 23*, Jos 13", Mic 6°, 2 P 2 (Bosor, 
AV and RV). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 36" J, 1 Ch 1%, G. H. BATTERSBY. 


BERA (3723, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
aot of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14’). 


BERACAH (393 ‘ blessing,’ AV Berachah).—One 
of ris brethren who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 ¢ ). 


BERACAH, Valley (73773), 2 Ch 20% only.—‘ The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Enyedi to Tekoa 
(vv.+™), The name survives at the ruin Breikdt 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Robinson, BR ii. 189; 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 317; G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. of Holy Land, 272; and SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BERAIAH mae SJ" hath created’).—A man of 

Benjamin (1 Ch 8”). 


BEREA (Bepéa, 1 Mac 9*),—See BERGA. 


BEREAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, once meant to deprive of any possession. 
Thus Ec 4° ‘For whom do I labour, and b. (RV 
‘deprive,’ Heb. ei my soul of good?’ In this 
sense ‘ bereft,’ an alternative past tense and past 
peep: with ‘ bereaved,’ is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by RV at 1 Ti6® ‘b. of the truth’ 
(AV ‘destitute,’ Gr. dwecrepnuévos), RV also 
meen berce rement, Is aa ‘The minty of 
thy b.’ (3°22 "33, that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 
the canal pe dedie: ‘those born while Zion 
thought herself bereft of all her children’; AV 
‘the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other’). RV introduces further the 
very rare word bereayer, Ezk 36% ‘a b. of th 
nation,’ of which the latest example found by Oz/. 
eb Dict. is in W. Hall, Man's Gt. Enemy (1624): 
‘Of soule and bodie’s good hee’s a bereauer.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BERECHIAH (™33, abbrev. from ann: ‘J’ 
blesseth’).—1. Father of Asapb (1 Ch 6”, AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3”). 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 36” 6%), 4, A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 
96 15"), 65. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zec 
UV). 6 An Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28"). See 
GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BERED (Person).—See BECHER. 


BERED (13 ‘hail’(?), Gn 16).—1. A place be- 
tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan identifies it with Haluza, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 13 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
given by Robinson, i. 201, 202, Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change 1s 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
of 7 into 7. At Halasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name 73 
‘a knee.’ See map in Trumbull ’'s Kadesh Barnea. 

A. HENDERSON. 

BERI (“3, glad Ozf. Heb. Lex., and 
connec with 12 ‘a well’).—A division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 7%. See BERITES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERIAH (ay 3).—The etymology 1s quite un- 
certain, the root 373 not being in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mount, 
excel, be munificent. The name may have meant 
distinguished, hero, or chieftain. The statement 
in 1 Ch 7* that Beriah 2 was so called ‘ because it 
went evil ("y73, lit. ‘in evil’) with his house,’ in- 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 


aoe: 1. A son of Asher, and the clan 
descended from him. Gn 46" (P, probably late 
atratum), Nu 26“~¢ (P), 1 Ch 7% ® include B. 


among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how- 


BERITES 


ever, of Nu 26 (LXX ™) the clause ‘of the sons 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de- 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26%, B. is the ancestor 
of ‘the clan of the Berlites’ (*y30 nasym). 2.4 son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended from him. This 
clan in later times included ore Benjamite elements. 
B. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu 26%-87 (P); but in 1 Ch 7°” we read, ‘And 
the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered his 
son, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away their cattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, mourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his house.’ The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this episode occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egy t; but Ezer 
and Elead ap to be brothers of the second 
Shuthelah, and six generations are mentioned be- 
tween them and Ephraim. They came down to 
Gath, prema from the neighbouring highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Ephraim’ and ‘his brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Actual sons of Ephraim must ha 
patie oi Egypt, across the desert, Phil. and 
Can. towns. simple and probable explanation 
seems to be that the chronicler is using a natural 
and common (cf. Jg 21°) fi to describe the 
distress in the tribe of Ephraim when two of its 
clans were cut off, the sympathy of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and the fact that a new clan Beriah was 
formed to replace those that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Benjamite. In 1 Ch 8” we read 
of two Benjamites, ‘Beriah and Shema, who were 
heads of fathers’ houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath.’ 
The episode was probably somewhat as follows :— 
Two Ephraimite clans, Ezer and Elead, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
born in the land,’ #.e. of the aboriginal Avvites, 
who had been dis by the Philistines, but 
still retained some pasture lands. The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and tee | all the fighting men of 
the two clans yak . The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then Sonny 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove back the 
invaders. The grateful Ephraimites invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant territory, and, in all 
probability, to ey widows and daughters 
of their slaughtered kinsmen. Hence B. is some- 
times reckoned as Ephraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertheau, also Expositor’s Bible, 
on 1Ch7 and 8.) 8. A Levite of the clan Gershom, 
1 Ch 23) u, 
Beriites.—See under 1 above. 


BERITES (073) occurs only in the account of 
Joab’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obecure 
and doubtful passage 2 S 208 ‘Joab... went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-m , and all the Berites: and they were 
gathered together, and went also after him. And 
they came and besieged him in Abel,’ etc. (RV). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, poasibly de- 
scendants of BERI, and that all the tribes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. According, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel, 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
what precedes; went after (Tony +43) must mean 
to go into a place after any one. He understands 
that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel to 
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Abel, and the Berites—or rather Bichrites (see 
helow)—followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Budde A nar in Haupt’s Sacred Books 
¥. OT) follow ostermann in i O13 

ichrites, for 043 Berites, after the LXX é¢» Xappel. 
Sheba is styled ‘ben Bikhri.’ Many others read 
ons choice young men, after Vulg. virs elects, 

. H. BENNETT. 
BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepsixn).—See HEROD. 


an old town, whoee natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and importance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting description in Leake, NG iii. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only numerous enough to have a synagogue, like 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition (ed-yeréocrepos) than they, in of 
their readiness to receive the word p , and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
as well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourable estate’ (evoxnubywv). When Jewish 
zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
op fresh troubles, the sada Feehan ‘brethren’ 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘to go as far 
an to’ (fws, rather than o:=‘asit were’) the sea, b 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas an 
Timotheus behind at Berea. Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is designated as a Beran 
(Ac 20*). Tradition made Onesimus first bishop 
of the Church (Const. Ap. vii. 48). 

2. In 2 Mac 13* Bercea appears as the place at 
which Antiochus i wd caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put todeath. This Berea 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo; it lay between Hierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either; 
it was named by Seleucus Nikator after the Mace- 
donian city; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power, resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb; and though it has suffered much 
during the present century from earthquake 
playue, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
sat ag city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

At 1 Mac 9% Berea (Bepéa) is mentioned as 
a place to which Bacchides, after ‘encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, while Judas lay en- 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 9!") or Beroth (1 Es 5), the modern 
Bireh, situated about ten miles north of Jerus., 
on the main road to Nablfs and the north. For 
description of ruined church there, see SWP vol. 
fii, p. 88 f. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


BEROTH.—See BEEROTH. 


BEROTHAH (713), Ezk 47%; Berothal (‘ning), 
28 88, but in 1 Ch 18°, Cun (see Kittel, ad loc.).— 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
show that Beirft is not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably “eo ‘fir trees,’ and is thought to 
survive in Wddy Brissa, on the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, near esh on the Orontes. 

C. R. CONDER, 


BEROTHITE (‘o43), 1 Ch 11%; Beerothite (7 ¢3), 
28 4% 5&8 9357,— An inhabitant of Beeroth. 


BERYL.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 
BERZELUS.—See ZORZELLEUS, 


BESAI (‘o3).—‘ Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
oan with Zerub. (Ezr 28, Neh 7% ;= Basthai, 


BESIDE, BESIDES.—These two forms seem te 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) indifferently ; 
cf. Mk 3” ‘ He is beside hi » 2 Co 54 ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ao 26* 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’; again, as to Ac 
28™, Tindale, who introduces this tr®, has ‘ besides,’ 
Cranmer ‘beside,’ the Geneva ‘besides,’ AV 
‘beside.’ Modern edd. of AV give ‘ beside’ 125 
times, ‘ besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘ by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached either 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. Compare Ps 23% ‘ He leadeth me b. 
(sz) the still waters,’ Is 32” ‘Blessed are ye that 
sow b. (by) all waters,’ or 1 S 19* ‘I will go out and 
stand b. (7) my father,’ with Mt 14” ‘five thou- 
sand men, b. (xwpls) women and children,’ or Gaule 
Soar * Ob, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
or if you see him not, hee comes by to no purpose’ ; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. ii. 384, ‘He put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.” Hence b. expresses either addition or 


separation. 

1. ADDITION.—Gn 19" * Hast thou here any b.?’ 
(1y); Mt 25” ‘I have gained b. (¢r/) them five talents 
more’; Lk 24" * Yea and b. (cvv) all this’; 2 P 1° 


‘And b. this, ... add to your faith virtue’ (Gr. xa 
avrd rovro dé, RV ‘ Yea, and for thia very cause’) ; 
Philem v.¥ ‘thou owest unto me even thine own 


self b.’ (xpocogelAas ); Sir 174 ‘ B. this he gave them 
knowledge’ (xporéOnxer adrois). 

2. SEPARATION.—Jos 22” ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel ... to build an altar... b. (19)p 
‘separate from’) the altar of the Lord our God 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AV ‘ beside,’ RV 
‘besides’); Is 48" ‘b. me (awz>s0) there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises the expression ‘ beside oneself’ which 
occurs three times, Mk 3?!, 2 Co 5 (both é€lornyz), 
Ac 26™ (ualyoua:), Compare ‘b. the mark’; ‘ b. the 
real issue’ enon?) ; ‘Like an enchanted maid b. 
her wits’ (Hood) ; ‘T felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude’ (Q. Victoria); ‘A Lyeis properly an 
outward Signification of something cont to, or, 
at least, b. the inward Sense of the Mind’ (South). 


J. HASTINGS. 
BESODEIAH (mTOR Neh 3*).—Meshullam, the 
son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘In the secret of 
J”,’ m hoz, cf. Jer 231% 2, H. A. WHITE. 


BESOM.—Is 14 only, ‘I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ (xpx=2, from xpxy tré here ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘I will sweep it with the sweeper of «e- 
struction’; cf. o%» mud, mire; and for the simile 
Is 30” ‘ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity’ 
(RVm ‘destruction,’ Cheyne ‘annihilation,’ Heb. 
“vi The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Euphues, 1580, ‘There is no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesome } is properly made, not of broom, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called disam or bassam. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BESOR, Brook (#32 5z2), 1S 30% % 91.—A torrent, 
apparently south or south-west of Ziklag, on the 
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way tothe a of the Amalekites and Egypt, in 
the Tih desert. The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Guérin with the Wady Razze, 
which flows into the sea S. W. of Gaza. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BESTEAD.—Is 8” only, ‘hardly b. and hungry.’ 
‘Bestead’ (the proper spelling is bested, the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead, to 
help) means simply ‘placed,’ and that is ita 
meaning here. The Heb. is one word, 7973, niph. 
ptep. from 7%2, to be hard. Amer. RV has ‘sore 
tressed,’ Cheyne ‘hard-prest.? J. HASTINGS. 


BESTIALITY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BESTOW (from 0: or be and stow & place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 K 10” 
‘chariots and . . . horsemen whom he b®@ in the 
cities for chariots’ (RV ‘in the chariot cities’). 
Cf. Shaks. Zemp. v. i. 299— 


* Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it.’ 


a. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12” 
‘IT have no room where to b. my fruits.’ 3 To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12% ‘the money to be 
b@ on workmen’; Dt 14* ‘thou shalt b. that 
ony for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after’; 1 Co 
13* ‘though I b. all my goods to feed the poor’ (Gr. 
yuultw to feed by giving morsels, from ywués a mor- 
sel). 4. Tospend (without 9 aro Spelcetion) 1Co 
12% * those members of the body which we think to 
be leas honourable, upon these we b. more abundant 
honour’ (repirlOnju, RVm ‘put on’); Jn 4™ ‘I sent 
ou to reap that whereon ye b™ no labour’ (comida, 
VV ‘ whereon ye have not laboured’). Cf.— 
* Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me?’ 
8 Jul. Cos. Vv. v. 61. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BETAH (np3), 2 8 8°.—See TIBHATH. 


BETANE (Bardyn), Jth 1°.—A place 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. 
the same as Bethanoth. 


apparentl 
It may ke 
C. R. CONDER. 


BETEN (jp3), Jos 19%%.— A town of Asher, 
noticed next to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. 
In the fourth century (Onomasticon, s.v. Bathne) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco), and then called Bebeten or Bethbeten. 
The place intended appears to be the present 
village El B'aneh, which would be suitable for 
the position of Beten. See SWP vol. i. sheet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH (3), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see ALPHABET). Beth is the heading or title of 
the second part of Ps 119, and each verse of that 
pee begins with this letter (see PSaALMs). In Heb. 

éth (m3) is the construct form of dbayith (m3) ‘a 
house,’ and enters into the composition of many 
place-names. See BAYITH, NAMES. 


BETHABARA Knee Heb. ™3y 73 ‘place of 
passing over,’ Jn 1% AV only).—It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (2'!). The reading in 8 A BC is Bethany 
(30 RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how- 
ever, re ed this as incorrect. The traditional 
site, from the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v.) was 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called 'Abdrah, north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site is as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s joumey. See 
SIP vol. ii. sheet ix. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ANATH (nju-r'z ‘temple of Anath,’ s0 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19%, Jg 1%.— a 
town of Naphtali, now the eee ‘Atnatha, in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee. (SW P vol. i. sheet iv.) 
See DABERATH for the early Egyptian notice. 
. R. CONDER. 
BETH-ANOTH (nisy-n'3, perhaps ‘temple of 
‘Anath’), Jos 15°. — A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gedor. It is the present Bett ‘Aintn, 
S.E. of Halhul. SWPP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETHANY (By@aria).—1. A village near Jeru- 
salem (Mt 21”), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk 11}, cf. 4-13), where was Simon’s house 
(14%), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19”); the home of Lazarus, about fifteen 
furlongs, or less than two English miles, from the 
city (Jn 11-8 121), The situation agrees with that 
of the village Ei ‘Azertyeh, ‘The place of Lazarus,’ 
where it has been placed since the 4th cent. A.D. 
(See Onomasticon, s.v. Bethania.) 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ i 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fig- 
dens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
eature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cut chapel b 
apses cut to the east. This is shown as the tom 
of Lazarus. A church was shown at this spot in 
the 4th warden but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to the east beside the road. See SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii., and Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v., for the Talmudic notices. 2. RV of Jn 1%, 
See BASHAN, BETHABARA. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARABAH (73.7 13), ‘plare of the Arabeh’ 
(wh. see), Jos 15% 18%; Arabah, 18'°.—A place in 
the J ae bey apparently north of Beth-hoglah, 
in the ‘wilderness.’ In the last cited passage 
the district only is mentioned. The name has 
not been recovered. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARBEL (5x27 7'3), Hos 10'* only.—The 
site is quite uncertain. It is said to have been 
spoiled by Shalman (perhaps Shalmaneser I1I.), and 
ree have been in Syria. Two Piece called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now /rbid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant. XI. xi. 1), the other 
(Irbid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onom. s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, KAT? 440 ff.; G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, 217, 0.5; Wellh., Kd. Proph. 123.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHASMOTH (Ba:6acyu50), 1 Es 5%.—For Beth- 
azmaveth. 


BETH-AYEN (ny n'3 ‘house of iniquity,’ or 
‘idolatry ’?).—Close to Ai (Jos 7%), by the wilder- 
ness (18'%), north-west of Michmash (1 S 13°), and 
on the way to Aijalon (14%), still inhabited in the 
8th cent. B.c. (Hos 5°). The ‘calves of Betbaven’ 
were pepe those at Bethel close by (Hos 10°). 
Bethel is prob. meant also in Hos 44 5° (see Am 5° 
10° (Aven). The name may have been alte 
from original j\x n'y ‘house of wealth.’ See 
BETHEL, p. 278°. C. R. ConpER. 


BETH-AZMAYETH (Neh 7*).—See AZMAVETH. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos 13"").—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-BARAH (m3 73), Jg 7*.—Near Jordan 
and the valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be 
the same as Bethabara, in which case the gu 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
suit. See BETHABARA. C. R. ConDER. 


BETHBASI 


BETHBASI (Ba:@facl), 1 Mac 9% “,—Jos. (Ant. 
xt. i. 5) reads Bethhoglah. The name has not 
been recovered. Jonathan and Simon the Has. 
monzeans here hid in the desert of Jericho. It ma 
represent an ancient ‘x3 n'3, or ‘place of marshes. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-BIRI (‘x73 73), 1 Ch 4%°.—A town of 
Simeon, perhaps te error for rixz) nz Jos 198 
= Lebaoth, Jos 15". The ruin Bireh on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-CAR (xy 13), ‘place of a lamb,’ 1 8 7. 
—The Peshitta reads Beth-jashan (see aval’ 
The whole topography of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites of Mizpeh and Ebenerer are uncer- 
tain. Beth-car evidently stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines fled from the hills near 
Jerusalem. The present ‘Ain Kédrim, a villa 
overlooking the upper part of the ty of Sorek, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carem (added verse, LXX Jos 15"). 
See BeTH-HACCHEREM. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH - DAGON (j\srn'3 ‘house of Dagon,’ Byé- 
Saydv, (wr). —The name of two different towns 
mentionedinOT. 4. Oneof these (Jos 15“) isin the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or Shephelah, and is 
provision y identified with Beit-dejan, about 4 
miles8.E. of Joppa. 2. The other (Jos 197") was one 
of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identifi There is another 
Beit-dejan, however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see G. A. Smith’s Hist. Geog. p. 332 n., 

. 403 n.), indicating that there were many Beth- 

noone: Jos. mentions a Dagon ‘ beyond Jericho’ 
(Wars, 1. ii. 3; Ant. XII. viii. 1). Perhaps this 
pointe to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil. 
coun However, the name may mean no more 
than ‘corn house.’ See DAGON. In the time of 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib captured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Smith, Assyr. ise ‘ z 303). 

. J. BEECHER. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (o:7>33 n'2 ‘house of two 
2 Mengood ?).—In Jer 48" mentioned with Dibon and 

ebo, see ALMON-DIBLATHAIM ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33). It is thought by 
some to be the Diblath of Ezk 6*; but this seems 
impossible. The name (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, 1. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. R. CONDER. 
BETH-EDEN (Am }® marg.).—See EDEN. 


BETHEL (suen'3 ‘house of God,’ LXX Ba:O#n, 
Jos. BnOyjr, BeOhdn woes) is usually identified with 
the modern Bétin (PEF Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the Nablis 
road (Jg ay ocuen the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. than the present village ( ‘ 
Palast.* p. 215). The situation is high up (2880 ft.) 
in the central range; hence the mention of ‘hill- 
country’ (Gn 12%, Jos 16', Jg 4°, 1 S 137), and the 
use of the verb ‘ to go up,’ in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 35, Jos 16', Jg 17 %.81, 1S 10°, Hos 4), 

The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 28” R, 
35° R, 48 P, Jos 18° P, Jg 1% J). In Jos 16? 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz’). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the spot where Jacob spent the night was not 
actually in Luz, but in its neighbourhood. * 


*Dillmann, Genesis®, p. 887. Jos 162 might be rendered 

‘from Bethel-Luza’; but this would imply that Bethel is deter- 

mined by Laz, whereas everywhere else it is Lus that is 
Bethel, the better-known place. ‘Lusa,’ then, 

may be a gloss inserted to accommodate the 

1915. The LXX has the name not here (16%), but at the end of 

v.i. Dillm. Num. Deut. Josh.2 p. 539, 
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Eusebius, in the Onomasticon he Aovfd), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
(Onomast. +b.), ‘in tertio lapide Neapoleos’; but 
neither of these distances can be right. The 
Talmud mentions some curious legends in con- 
nexion with Luz: ‘where blue wool is dyed; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad- 
rezzar could take, and where the angel of death is 


werless,’ etc.* Another town Luz was 
ounded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Hittites (Jig 1%). 


The first mention of Bethel occurs in the account 
of Abraham’s pear pr Wedatpes the patriarch pitches 
his tent in the neighbourhood of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J”. He visits this sanct 
a second time, on his return from Egypt (Gn 1 
13*4 J). But the origin of the name, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is ially con- 
nected with a memorable episode in the life of 
Jacob. Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
the course of his flight zo Haran (Gn 28'*”); this 
is the earlier narrative, and belongs to JE; accord- 
RE. fon Pullen cra” pea Nea 
return an-aram, Many years (Gn 
35°13: 4); this is the account of P 

a. To take the earlier narrative firat. It is 
composite in structure. The two documents, J 
and E, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details. In J (vv.%361%), J” appears standing 
beside Jacob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12° 13'*-!6 J), adapting it to the circum- 
stances of Jacob, whose words on awaking are 
‘Surely J” is in this place, and I knew it not. And 
he called the name of the place Bethel’ (house of 
El).¢ In E (3012 27. 18 20-33) on the other hand, we 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels; Jacob’s exclamation is, ‘ This is none other 
but the house of , ete.; he sets up the stone 
as a pillar (magzéba), anoints it with oil, and 
makes a solemn vow. 

It is difficult to account for these divergences. 
Some authorities, such as Wellhausen,} suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
or Phe eae hold that we nave eo Bop she he 
of J, a expan and m m 
E by ‘a follower of J; according to the latter 
scholar, J | ghana carried back the consecration of 
Bethel to Abraham and not to Jacob (Gn 12*; cf. 13°). 

6. In the later account of P (Gn 35*- 1) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. The salient points here seem 
to be that God chan Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel is given to the place because 
God spake with him there. reveals Himself 
by the name El-Shaddai, and the promise (vv. }2) 
is cast into the form characteristic of P. This 
account is referred to again in 48? P. 

In Hos 12‘ the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, é.¢. after his return from Paddan- 
aram, as in P, though not necessarily implying 
that Hosea used this narrative. In the subsequent 


* Talm. Bab. Sota, 46b; Bereshtth Rabba, ch. 60. See Neubauer, 
Gbogr. du Talim. p. 156, 

¢ Cf. Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Dagon (Jos 1541), Beth-Peor 
(Dt 8%), Beth-Baal-Meon (Joe 13! 

$ Comp. de Hex. p. 88. The variations which occur in the terms 
in J (Qn 123 1816 1818 2206) are oxplained by supposing that J 

n are D y su 

here es been worked over by a later hand. ij : 

$H p. 147. The ‘follower of J’ in 
almost word for word in v.14, and modified BE in v.21>; thus 
vv.13.16 become homogeneous with 2214-18, It will be noticed 
ee both views involve a modification of J in a leaser or greater 


ian 859-15 has been poe by the redactor with extracts 
8 


foreign to P. The 
to Beth r eondea tg B5L 8.6.1), ha fall 

ethel reco once, per a er 

lies Bebind the prophet’s words. Kuen. ®, 
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narrative E records the command to return to 
Bethel, where Jacob had set up and anointed a 
pillar; now he builds an altar in memory of the 
revelation years before (Gn 35%3 67), ‘And he 

ed the name of the place El-Bethel.’* Nothing 
is said of the fulfilment of the vow to dedicate 
a tenth promised in 28%; hay correla Roo ea is 
generally held to have been i later. On 
the occasion of this second visit Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, died, and was buried ‘ below Bethel, under 
the oak.’ 

Thus tradition connected Bethel with the patri- 
archal history; and the connexion is a witness to 
the high antiquity of the sanctuary. It has been 
supposed that, like many other sanctuaries, such as 


BETHEL 


Abijah, king of Judah, is said to have taken Bethel 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch 1379). 

After its capture and occupation by the house of 
Joseph (Jg 1°), Bethel became, together with 
Jericho, Ai, and Hebron, one of the principal 
settlements of the Israelites. Gilgal was the head- 
quarters at the first stage in the occupation of the 
land, Bethel at the second (Jg 2? LXX ; dwd Tadyar 
éwt Ba:64d).* 

In the period of the Judges Bethel became the 
chief religious centre of the northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (Jg 20°); it was fre- 

uented as a place for ifice (Jg 2° Budde, 1 S 
10), or for consulting the divine oracle (Jg 20". 4 
213), and the sanctuary was rendered accessible by 


Jerusalem, Jericho, Shechem, Hebron, etc., Bethel | roads (Jg 20% 21%). In the neighbourhood was 
was originally a Canaanite holy place, and that | the palm under which Deborah the prophetess 
after it passed into the bande of the Israelites | dwelt (Jg 4°); and, in a late passage, uel is 


it was adopted into Israelite traditions, an 
pesigned @ patriarchal consecration. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence that Bethel was a 
ite sanctuary; all that the OT knows 
about ite earlier history is that its ancient name 
was Luz; so we are justified in concluding that its 
sanctity was of purely Israelite origin.t At the 
same time, it possessed a sanctity independent of 
the dedication which Jacob is said to have given 
it. It was a haunt of angels, a place where a 
ladder was always fixed between earth and heaven; 
and when Jacob passed the night there he saw it.t 
It was not so much that J” found Jacob, as that 
Jacob was unconsciously guided to find J” there. 
The setting up and anointing of the pillar in 
Bethel is important as illustrating primitive re- 
ligious ideas. Several of these pillars are men- 
tioned in the history of Jacob (Gn 31® 35" E; 
ef. Jos 24% E), and the narratives give the impres- 
sion that they were memorial-stones, marking the 
sid of a agen Honbtrag : But ng was at 
eilr primary significance. It is the stone o 
Bethel. not the place, that is called ‘a house of 
God’ (Gn 28”), the stone being regarded as the 
shrine of the Deity, and the symbol of His 
presence. 


§ 
In the Book of Joshua Bethel is mentioned | J 


several times in connexion with the capture of Ai 
(Jos 7* 81217 JE); its inhabitants assisted those 
of Ai in attacking the Israelites (Jos 8"), The 
Deuteronomic compiler of Jos defines the situation 
of Ai by Bethel, showing the importance of the 
lace in his day, and mentions a king of Bethel 
Jos 12% 36 J)3), 

A frontier town on the 8. border of J oseph (Jos 
164-3 JE), and on the N. border of Benjamin (Jos 
184% P), it is reckoned as belonging sometimes to 
Benjamin (Jos 18% P), sometimes to Ephraim 
(Jg 1™ J, 1 Ch 7%), Lying on the frontier, it 
must have changed hands from time to time; ¢.g. 


Beni ir of Bethel ; a local name of J”, pointing to a belief 
in a local deity inhabiting this particular spot. Of. the name 
of the mazzéba of Shechem, ‘El God of Israel’ (Gn 88%), and 


0 , . 
Stade, Geschichte d. V. Ier. 1. p. 447. The 
omit the first El (Gn 857), perhaps because the 
not understood. There {fs no need to doubt its originality. 

t So ee ten xlii, p. 482; but see Benszinger, Hebdr. 


3 ‘ . 82; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, 
p. 110; Benxi . p. 876," - 
§ W. R. Smith, 4d. 4, 187; Benzinger, &. pp. 57, 880; Nowack, 
Hebr. Arché P. 91, ii. p. 9; Stade, ichte, 1. p. 456. 
Thus dena passed into Greek and Latin as Basrvace and bastylus, 
the Asbes rswapel, Alber 3, sux rob, aerolites) 
worshipped as divine. ous Information on su 
be in Buseb. Prop. Evang. |. 10, and in Photius, 
oa 1062f. Of. also Lucian, Aler. 80; Hie. fi. 8; 
Olem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 718. The sacred stone of Mecca is a 
well-known example from Semitic Dh parr which has survived 
fn Ialam. Stone-worship is alluded to in Is 576, 


d | said to have included Bethel in his yearly circuit 


(1 8 77°), 
The im 
increased 


the religious ek He of the N. kingdom. Here and 
en 


rophets ; b haat Ahijah 
14™-), 


sents the contemporary opinion of the prophete. 


The story is given in 1 K 
a 3 Elijah, Elisha and Amos have nothing to say 


was sent 
to Bethel by the Lord (2 K 2%). } 
ign of Ahab a Bethelite named Hiel 
rebuilt Jericho (1 K 16*). 

The splendour and importance of the sanctuary 
inc with the Prosperity of the N. om. 
The worship institu Jerobo the 
support of Sohn (2 K 10”); but it was under 
eroboam I. that the great Ephraimite sanc 
reached the summit of its renown as ‘a ro 
sanctuary and house of the kingdom’ (Am 7”). 
It had its dignified priesthood (Am 7) and coll 
of prophets (2 K 2°; of. 1 K 13"); the ritual, the 


sacrifices, the public feasta, attained a d of 
luxurious splendour unparalleled before. But all 
this went along with a deep-seated d tion, 


moral and religious. Amos gives a vivid picture 
of Bethel at this period. The sanctuary itself had 
become the seat of cruelty and extortion ; the sacred 
feasts, supported out of the tithes (4*),§ had de- 
generated into luxurious banquets for the nobles at 
the expense of the poor (54). Hence the san 
of Bethel is denounced in unmeasured terms bo 
by Amos and Hosea (Am 3 4*, Hos 10%); it is 
threatened with severe visitation and ov: w of 
ite altar (Am 9! 3" ‘ Bethel shall come to nought’ 
[Aven] 6*).\) In Hosea, Beth-aven has become 
*The Heb, text here is to be corrected from LXX. The 
latter, however, is not its original state, for ia) vd» KiAashuéra 
nat is a gloss inserted to satisfy the dublous 0°93" be of the 
Heb. See Budde, Richter u. Sam. pp. 20f, 89. In v.8 o°95 
is in its right place. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 315, notes that 
0°93 was in the neighbourhood of Bethel (Gn 858, M32 pu). 


¢ The golden calves were not of tian but of native origin. 
polly a> andes e form of an image, see Jg 


§ See W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, p. 299 ff. Gn 282 no doubt 
justified and explained the custom of paying tithes at Bethel 
(Am 44). See above. 

f W. R, Smith, &. p. 470. Perhaps the altar was ‘a pillar 
crowned by a sort of capital a bow),’ asa 
of cresset. This would give additional force to the of 
Amos in 91, 
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the desecrated name of Beth-el (4!5 6* 10® 5) : * the 
calf-worship is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel's sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations were soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow of the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722 ; cf. Jer 4848. According to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carried off the golden calf which 
was in Bethel, and departed to set it up.’ f 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangers settled there 
‘how they should fear J!’ (2 K 1728). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. The king carried to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem ; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain undisturbed (2 K 
294. 1 17. 19), 

Among the exiles who returned from Babylon 
‘the men of Bethel’ are named (Ezr 2%=Neh 
782) ; and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh 112). In the 
fourth year of Darius a deputation was sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to inquire about the con- 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zec 72). 

In the wars of the Maccabees Bethel was one of 
the places fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 9). 
Finally, it was captured by Vespasian in his 
campaign against Jerusalem (Jos. Jew. Wars, IV. 
ix. 9) 


2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 S 307, Jos 19# 73, and 1 Ch 4% Sena (ef. 
for the form 8139), It is mentioned in the Midrash 
itp ii. 83) as one of the three places in which 

adrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 


site is unknown.} G. A. COOKE. 


BETH-EMEK (P29) ™3 ‘house of the deep 
valley’), Jos 1977.—A town of Zebulun in the 
border valley, east of Acco, apparently near 
Cabul. The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHER (5? °37 ‘mountains of cutting’—or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 2!7).—If a proper name, the 
famous site of Bether near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 15%) might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near woods in which deer might bave been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the Jews 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. iii., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Géog. Talm. 3.v.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir, south-west of Jerusalem—a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewish massacre at this place. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


**BETHESDA (Bnéec8d, TR), Jn 57.—A pool at 
Jerusalem, by the xpoBariuxf or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate), having five porches or cloisters. 
In x and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp. 
the name of Bezetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 


* The LXX points }¥ MQ as }'N M2, and transliterates olxos 
"Ov, Hos 44 5* 108 (*) 12%; Aquila renders olxos dvwdedoic. 


Targ. on Hos 415 & gives bun, Cyril, in Hos. (Opera, vol. itl. 
i 1688), connects olxo¢g “Ov (= nice Ley with 


Bslse 
eliopolis. 
t oder ‘Olam, ch. xxii. 
t Probably the Chest] (5°D>) of Jos 15 {s a textual error for 
this same Bethel (cf. notesin Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT inU.cht.). 
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angel troubling the waters (v.*) is omitted in x 
B and D, but occurs in A C%, the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, etc. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate was north of the Temple, but a 
place where the flocks were gathered for watering 
may be intended. The most probable derivation 
of the name seems to be from 710% "3 Betheshdah, 
‘bouse of the stream’ (see under PISGAH, and 
Gesen. Lex. 8.v.). The traditions as to Bethesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 

Onomasticon, 8.v. Bethesda) at the Twin Pools, in 
the ditch at the north-west angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Pool and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which was supposed to 
divide the two; but this pool was very probably 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or 6th 
century A.D.). In the 12th century Bethesda was 
shown farther north, at the Piscina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Birket 
Israil, part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the Twin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian walls of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda is 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gibon and En-rogel), the only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 
Ophel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
‘troubling of the water,’ which overflows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders. It is also 
still the place where the flocks are gathered for 
watering. <A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the débris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into the masonry 
near. The name, ‘ house of the stream,’ would be 
suitable for this site, whence a stream flowed to 
Siloam. See SWP, Jerusalem vol., s.v. ‘Ain Umm 
ed Deraj; also Westcott and Hort’s N.7. App. 76>. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EZEL ($87 ™3), Mic 1".—Perhape ‘ place 
near,’ see AVin: mentioned with Zaanan and 
Shaphir. It seems to have been a place in the 
Philistine plain, but the site is unknown. Accord- 
ing to some it is=Azel of Zec 146. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GADER (7722 ™3), 1 Ch 251, mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 12)%, 


BETH-GAMUL (9°23), Jer 48%.—A place 
in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiriathaim, and 
Beth-meon. It is now the ruin Umm el-Jemal, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Medeba— 
a site where a Nabatmwan inscription was found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 12%, AV ‘ house of Gilgal’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See GILGAL. 


BETH-HACCHEREM (0273 ‘place of the 
vineyard’), Neh 314, Jer 61. It appears to have 
had a commanding position for a beacon or 
ensign. Tradition fixed on Herodium south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it was a conspicuous 
site near Tekoa, with which it is noticed. A 
possible site is ‘Ain H@rim west of Jerusalem, 
where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 
east are the remarkable stone cairns which stand 
above the valley of Rephaim. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


** Copyright, 1898, by Charles Serthner’s Sons 
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BETH-HARAM (coy 13, AV Beth-aram) was | th 


situated ‘in the Nesp pe of the Jordan’ (Jos 
1377), In Nu 32% Bethharan. Its site has been 
recovered at Tell Rameh at the mouth of the Wady 
A 6 miles east from the familiar bathing- 
of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 

i it retains its old name, and is still known as 
Best-Harran (Land of Moab, p. 348). Eusebius de- 
scribes it as Betharamphtha. 


rated his birthday 
e feast recorded (Mt 14°13, Mk 6*!-%), and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Macherus, 
zome 20 miles south. A. HEND 


ERSON. 
BETH-HARAN (ry 72), Nu 32%.—See BErTnR- 
HARAM. 


BETH-HOGLAH mg ‘place of the part- 
foros ’), Jos panies pas J sriché plain : Now 
spring ‘Ain Haj ‘partridge spring,’ 
south-east of Jericho. Close y is the TiOnaatare 
called Kasr Hajlah, occupied by Greek monks, but 
which in 1874 was still a fine medizval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. R. CONDER. 


still 
tions but little changed. 
eir historical importance are 
due to their position. 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
eens the steep wall of the western front of the 
cen range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to El-Jib (Gibeon), up which, always 
the easiest approach from the west to the Jewish 
capital, a well-trodden path leads, in about fifty 
minutes, to Beit-dr et-Tahia or Lower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridge, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the remains of a castle near. Crossing a 
small wady, and mounting a long and cigar ascent, 
rocky and rough, but with the rock in p 
into steps, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches Beit-dr el-Féka or Upper Beth-horon, 
which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 

ur with a deep valley both to north and south. 

he village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls an hice vargas! and to ue east of it is a 
reservoir, apparently of great antiquity. 

So situated. the B.s could not fail’ to be con- 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. 
‘Throughout history we see hosts swarming up 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ More 
than one memorable battle takes its name from B. 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
—by Solomon (1 K 9", 2 Ch 8°), by the Syrian 


general Bacchides (1 Mac 9, Jos. Anf. XIII. i. 3), |.See 


and by the Jews against Holofernes (Jth 4*°). 
It was by B. that Cestius Gallus advanced in the 
first onset of the Roman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down ite gorge he was driven in rout by the in- 
surgent Jews (Jos. Wars, I. xix. 1, 8). And B. 
saw the first ers march to Jerusalem ; and 
saw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A further importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posta. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 
horon were either on, or close to, the bound 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckon 


aces cut | 8 


BETH-JESHIMOTH 
@ possession of the latter tribe (Jos 16° 18% 
213, 1 Ch 6%), After the hapeedh of the king- 


dom they naturally fell to Israel. The absence of 
mention of them in Ezra and Nehemiah may indi- 
cate that they did not form part of the 

settlement, though they must have been close on 
ite frontier. If the designati 


mo 
LiTgRATURB.—Robinson, BRP fil. 50, with references there to 
retry and other writers; Smith, Hist. gps arc Begpaes | 
Pal. and Syria, 143; , Sin. 


ou 218, 254; Baedeker, 
213. 


BATTLES OF BETHHORON.— The Gibeoni 
being besi by the five kings, had summon 
Joshua to their relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons. At sunrise ‘he was already 
und at the foot of the heights of 


in the open 
Gibeon,’ and the battle began. It had three 


The Canaanites were thrown into ees by the 
ace earl oes onset . eel ie on 
ying up the rocky ascent to os 10%). 

But they made no stay thins) and we next see 
them in headlong flight down the other side of the 
ridge towards Lower B., while a terrible storm 
raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v.”). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrupted 
bt Aa quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘the hero appears in the ancient song of the Book 
of Heroes,’ standing on the crest of the hill with 
outstretched hand and spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon eet 

‘In the lengthened day thus given to Joshua’s 

rayer comes the third stage,’ the hiding of the 

ings in the cave of Makkedah, where they were 

Seka while the pursuit of their beaten forces 
, and were then put to death (vv.**), 

The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Maccabeus over Seron, ‘a prince of the 
mrp Ge Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neighbourhood, must have foreseen his advan 
from the nature of ca ground, as he rye aed 

‘coming near © going up o : 
hare?! But he hire te the hel 
J”, and, encouraging his scanty host by remindi 
them that ‘the victory of battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This was 
in B.c. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same ground over Nicanor (1 Mac 
ge 7-00: Jos, Ant. XII. vii. 1, x. 5.). 

A. 8. AGLEN. 


heart,’ RV ‘lay it to thine heart’; 30! ‘call to 
mind’; Is 44 ‘none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
‘calleth to-mind’; 46° (x) : being seein to mind’; 
La 3 ‘recall to mind’). Cf. 15" * when he 
came to himself’ (Gr. els daurdy €\0d»). 


J. HASTINGS. 
BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimotb) (‘3 
niog'n, ‘the place of the desert’), the S. limit of the 
encampment on ‘the plains of Moab’ at the close 
of the journeyings, u 33°. In Jos 12° it is men- 
tioned as in the S. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
Sea. In 13” it is assigned to Reuben, the ‘slopes 
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of Pisgah’ being mentioned immediately before it ; 
and in Ezk 25° it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 


Eusebius it )0 miles S. of Jericho, and Jos. 
(Jewish Wars, IV. vii. 6) refers to Bnoiuw in that 
direction. 6 ruins and a well at the N.E. end 


of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwaimeh, which 
is considered as a modification of Jeshimoth; and 
this situation suits the requirements of the biblical 
narrative. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


BETH-LE-APHRAH (mpyrn'3, AV ‘house of 
pee ’).—The name of a town apparently in 
Phil. territory, whose site is quite unknown {Mic 
1°), In the call ‘at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, ‘Aphrah contain- 
ing a . panning usion to ‘Aphar (dust) and ‘¢yenn 
(roll thyself) to ‘aba (Philistine). It seems out of 
the question to identify the Paar with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Jos 18%). See G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, A A. SELBIE. 


BETH-LEBAOTH (rive nz), Jos 19* ‘ house of 
esses’?— A town of Simeon near § en. 
Unknown. (See BETH-BIRI.) 


BETHLEHEM n’3 * place of bread’). — Two 
laces so named (007 m3 * pla are noti in the 


i 
1. Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 
home of David, 5 miles 8. of Jerusalem. Itisnowa 
smal] white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the ie baad bak gar ghnvbh trace 
rosperous village. e church ps 
the oldest in existence founded for orthodox Greek 
tes ; the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commen about A.D. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward m1. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 


ane on Olivet) conn with 
the history of Christ, which is noticed before the 


possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 


Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from u, a deity noticed in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation, but it is not known that 
he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, B. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 35'* 9 
48’, if the gloss ‘the same is B.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 

ed verse, LX X Jos 15”). The name Bethlehem 
f occurs in 1 § 164. The cemetery is noticed 
in 2 8 2, and the well in 2 S 23", The tra- 
ditional site of this well is a rock-cut cistern north- 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque- 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most prob- 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. 
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then described as being ‘ at the gate.’ 
was fortified by Rehcboam (2 Ch 11%), and occu- 
led by the Jews aftar the Captivity (Exr 2%, Neh 
fs), the 8th cent. B.C. (Mic 5*) it appears to 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by the later {comp Ru 
2‘ 411), but possessing cornfields and—in Jeremiah’s 
inn (?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 


Ps 182° as a place where the ark was su to 
be, ap doubtful. The birth of a sy 


Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 2'-&%8, ; 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 2’), but prob 
ably belonged to it. The Gospels refer to Micah (5*) 
as pre ner ss the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of ite Christian population 
in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was taken. It was 
subsequently made a bishopric. One of the moat 
remarkable Christian is that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘those whose names 
are known to the Lord.” The glass 
are of ee interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comnenos in the 12th cent. ap. The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle a“ are drawn u the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. For a study of this church, see 
de Vogiie, Eglises de la Palestine, and SWP vol. 
iii. sheet xvil. For population, see PALESTINE. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19", and perhaps 
Jg 12° *.—Now the vi Bett Lahm, in the low 
hills, 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. SWP vol. ii. sh. v. 

C. R. ConDER. 

BETHLEHEMITE {orto rR), a native of Beth- 
lehem, is are to Jesse in 1 8 16 ** 17%, and to 
Elhanan in 2 8 2). In 1 Ch 20° also we should 

rob. read ‘pnbo n'3 for MT ‘ogyny. See ELHANAN, 
PAHMT. J. A. SELBIE. 


BETH-LOMON (Ba:0\wpGv), 1 Es &”.—For Beth- 
lehem of Ju 


BETH-MAACAH (npyp rz). — A descriptive 
epithet of the city of Abel, 2 8 20}« %, where ‘Abel 
and B.’ should be ‘ Abel of B.. (cf. 1 K 15”, 2 K 15”). 
See ABEL, No. 1. 


BETH - MARCABOTH (niyo A's ‘ pix of 
chariots’), Jos 19°, 1 Ch 48.—A city of Simeon 
in the southern lains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 


BETH-MEON.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-MERHAK (poo nz), 2 S 157 RV, for 
the AV ‘a place that was far off’; RVm ‘the Far 
House.’—Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


BETH-MILLO (Jg & RVm; 2 K 12” AVnm, text 
‘house of Millo Bee MILLO. 


BETH-NIMRAH (rp 13), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 32° Nimrah. See v.™, Jos 137.—The same 
as Nimrim, Is 15°. Now the ruined mound Zell 
Nimrin, at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho, A -sized stream flows N. of the mound 
to join the Jordan. The town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad; the only city in 
this region assigned to Reuben being Beth-jeshi- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
Nimrim was known ( icon, &.U. ° 
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naram) as | ing 5 Roman miles north of Livias 

ay er- Ram )} See SEP vol. i. av. Tell 
imrin. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-PAZZEZ (rae 13), Jos 19°.—A town of 


har near gannim and Enhaddah. The 
name has not been recovered. 


BETH-PELET (ube nz), RV; in AV Beth-palet, 

os 15”. Beth-phelet, Neh 11%.—The Paltite 

(~b2), 2 8 23%, called by scribal error Pelonite in 

1 Ch 11" 27% was an inhabitant of this place. 

The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR (“yp m3), Dt 3® 4© 34°, Jos 13™, 
See BAAL-PEOR (Nu 25* 5) and PEOR (Nu 23%).—A 
Moabite town given to Reuben. The ‘top of Peor’ 
commanded a view of the Jeshimon west of the Dead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittim Valley was ‘over against Beth-peor,’ 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, ‘ over against Beth- 

r, which was not the Arabah or Shittim Valley. 
he name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Heshbon in the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abarim and Fogor). There is no 
doubt that Beth-peor was named from Baal-peor 
(mys), the of the Moabites and Midianites ; 
and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor’ is the 
cliff at Minyeh, south of Wady Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pi (Nebo). e three 
points of view of the ite camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittim was visible; and the view 
from Nebo appears (v.24) to have been leas extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex- 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement. This applies to the ridge above 
Wady Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. From it we may suppose (Nu 
241-81) were seen Edom, Amalek, and the ‘ nest of 
the Kenite’ on a crag, indicating a position in the 
south of Moab, whence Edom and the conspicuous 
knoll of Yuktn (Cain) are seen. The name Min- 
yeh is connected with a legend, and means ‘ wish- 
ing,’ being the name of a deity, Meni (Is 65"). 
Seven circles, including central altar-stones, st 
exist at the edge or tne cliff. Farther east is a 
remarkable circle with three standing stones, at 
a place called e-Mareighat, or ‘the smeared 
things ’—evidentiy an ancient place of worship. 
Round the circle are numerous erect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, on the same ridge with Minyeh, may repre- 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘top of Peor.’ 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka M&in—probably Nahaliel or the 
‘valley of God,’ and this would be a natural site 
pees burial of Moses in a valley ‘over against 
th-peor.’ 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15", 4 
Peor in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 8.0. Fogor) 
as near Bethlehem. It is the present ruin Faghitr, 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

Lrrazatoru.—Mem. East Pal. vol. L, for Minyeh and 


E]-Mareigh&t, under those names, and em. West Pal. Su . 
vol. iii. sheet xvii. for the Judman site. ©. R. CONDER. 


BETHPHAGE (BnO¢ayh), Mt 21:1, Mk 11!, Lk 
19%.—A village near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.’ See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. s.v. for the Tal- 
mudie notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHSAIDA 


BETH-RAPHA (xp) 73), perhaps ‘house of the 
t,’1Ch 4%, Perhaps not a geographical name. 
REPHAIM, 


BETH-REHOB (3 6 ofxor ‘Pads, Jg 18%, 
28 10, in v.* ‘Rehob’; eppereney also Rehob 
of Nu 13”).—A district of Syria near Hamath. 
From its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laish (Jg 18”-*), Robinson was led to suggest 
Hunfn, which commands the plain of Haéleb. If 
Rehob means a ‘broad place’ or ‘boulevard,’ it 
could hardly be at Hunin. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Banias. (See REHOB.) 

A. HENDERSON. 

BETHSAIDA (By6ca:d4, ‘House of Sport,’ or 
‘ Fisher-home’).—Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two pa or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the of Galilee. 
That one B. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. It was this vill 
‘situated at the Lake of Gennesaret,’ that Phi ip 
‘advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Casar’s 
daughter’ (Jos. Ant. XVII. ii. 1; see also Ant. 
XVI. iv. 6; BJ oF. ix. 1; mi. x. 7; Life, 71, 72, 
73; and Jerome, Com. on Matthew, 16%). Thi 
corresponds to Bethsaida of Lk 9", near which was 
the ‘desort place’ of Mt 14% and Mk 6", where the 
5000 were fed. Codex » stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this miracle as near ‘to Tiberias.’ In this 
neighbourhood also probably lay the ‘desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also mi ously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘the parts 
of Dalmanutha,’ in ‘the borders of an’ or 


ong tase es returning thence ‘to the other side,’ 
‘to B.’ (Mt 15%, 
As to the 


gi-), 

existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is t diversi 
of opinion; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robinson, Stan! agree, there is at 


ey, and 

least a presumption in their favour. Thomson 
that the 
western 


eats and Book, ii. y 423) 
ordan may have divided the town, the 
part being ‘in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
which Philip repai and called Julias.’ In 
Smith (DB, art. ‘ Bethsaida’), it is su 
‘if there was only one B. it was probably near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and perhaps, like Kerak 
(Tarichea), surrounded by the river, and s0 liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.’ G. A. Smith (Hist. Geog. 
P- ng says: ‘B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
ay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included moat of the 
level coast-land on the E.’ But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
nie 4 story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea from Capernaum, near 
B. Julias. Thence Jesus sent His isciples “to go 
before him unto the other side, to B.” (Mk 6®). 
John (6?") describes them as going ‘over the sea to- 
wards Capernaum.’ B., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore practically in the 
same direction from the place where they em- 
barked. This could not be true of B. Julias and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Tell Hdm, 
which is most unlik If, on 


Gennesaret. Again, it would be difficult to prove 
that the ‘ province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.’ Josephus is indeed guilty of confusion in 
speaking of Jndas of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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the Romans, now as a Gaulonite (Ané. 
XVII. i. 1) and as a Galilean (Ané. XVII. 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 

of Gamala bel to ee. It is true that 


Gamal (BT 1 xx. 6), Sesasreied a ee 
ing of the murder of John the f the and the 
presumption is that he went out bs help ty 
of Herod Anti tetrarch of 
Julias had been in the province of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere wi 
it. But J ep ot explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower Gaulonitis’ ( Il. ix. 1). hole pe 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward of 
the Jordan. 
B. Julias has usually been identified with o-TZell, 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just | Be 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of ef-Bateiha. In the absence of any definite 
hag however, it is natural to suppoee that the 
‘Fisher-home,’ stood much aed the lake. 
The su supposition is ripeaaaberoner fen e existence of 
an ancient poor hf the mouth of the river, close to 
the shore, Mas‘adt wherein we may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (BJ Il. x. 7) that the Jordan 
daliles woald apply to either into the Sea of 
alilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
eg pe ss joa to the ageed Atten- 
the’ rich plain, ke a ware 
ing the and running u @ a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the E. 
There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxuriance was so likely to call “hae John’s 
remark, ‘now there was much grass in th Apo 
The Arab. ocd ‘the wilderness,’ or wil 
ing land be the cultivated plots suirroulitie 
the beaetrie piUelon corresponds to the ‘d 


seated noe Tdbpha (Hoptape of Galilee,’ ae tee 
suggested, is ef-7: raf lies t) on the N. W. 

shore shore of tl the aoe of hes in a little vale, 
in the beach, E. of the 


of the ot Gennesaret. Capernaum (Khan 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and Chorazin (Karfseh) 
among the hills es the no B. d here 


aS This seems to be confirmed ya a 
(A.D. 722), wh nergy at from ee 
esaret, first B., 


whence he went on to Chores Pechane: also 
a reminiscence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh Bd _e- pape dopa 
‘Sheikh ‘Aly of the Fishermen.’ ne oa 
of water from the warm springs on the E. ‘eige ot of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thither by aqueducta. 
now crumbling and cov with ferns and ivy. 
They also afforded supplies, led round the W. pro- 
montory, to water part of the plain of Genne- 
he vale is ex- 


and the Prus- 
asian Cliholie Pal. Society as the site B., for the 
establishment of a hoa hon colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay li y swarms with 
fish, a thither by the warm water from 
the springs. This place, and the coast of ¢- 
B near the other B., are to this day favour- 
ite ta of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. EwIne. 


BETH-SHEMESH 


BETHSHAN (18 81'* 33,2 § 2129, 1 Mac 5 12% &) 
=s Bethshean. 
in A 


BETH-SHEAN (in OT jep-r'2 or pers ; pocr. 
Badody, 1 Mac 5° 124, or Bebod 1 Mac 12%, also 
Zav6Gn wiht, 2 Mao 12, of. v.” Jth 3”; in Jos. also 
ZavObroks; in some writers, as Pliny, HN 
v. 74, and on coins Nysa. modern Arab. 
Beisdn). —A town between the Little Hermon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 300 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan and about 8 miles to the W. 
of that river. The old town was built on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small of 
eee the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
large extent of marsh, between which 
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the N. by the river eee be ond 
which the ancient sepulchres still 
ese yeti nin are. covered with tho Faint o 


pe aru rage Nigel amphitheatre. In OT 
Dean den not important pert, 


al ht to ‘th 
oltest bock of Heb” bistory it was apportioned te 


Manasseh (Jos 174+, cf. I Ch 7*), it remained in 
the hands of its own pore By ee eee foie 
battle of Gilboa the bodi 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-abean, 
ox sgl nen Pag rai hcat es Wri ‘ broad 
pee ) oe they were removed by the 
besh-gilead (1 8 312, "2.8 21%, In the 

feiga of ‘Selous the thy seems to have given its 
name to a district (1 K 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of au 
invasion of mentioned in Herodotus, i 105 
(cf. Pliny, HN v. Te bioe te be cue to he ue eee 

word ‘Scyths’ to perieas Be 


denote 

the 8rd cent. B.C. Scythopolis paid Eribute ate to the the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it parrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John Hyrcanus, but was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and became an 
mages ent town of the Rom. Emp. and one of the 
m portant cities in the Decapolis. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. it was the seat of a opric, 


LITaRATURE. os ee hece of the site—SWP iL 101-114; 
Robineon, Later BR 826-832. For history —Schtrer, HJP 
m £ 110%; Jos. Ant, and Jewish Ware. 

G. W. THATCHER. 
agg cg (Voy ra ‘temple of the sun’). 

—Three named 


ocour in the OT in 
1. Jos 15¥ 21%, 18 6" 1K @#, 2 K 14%, 1 Ch 
6”, 2 Ch 294 =Irshemesh of Jos 199, a city of 


Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in- 
cluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
pene peed ial ge of 

. Amasziah was here 


resent 


faStammgate Se ate gty cet 
es e Jo i 
< be to fat vt Tak Tabor be in ha 
a 
nit it (Bal Saree Map abe ix. perhaps 
thls to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
las 14”) as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
m the other sites. Bethshemite occurs as 
gentilic derivative from this name ae 18 6+, 


C. R. ConDER. 
BETH-SHEMESH.—'‘ The peel of Beth -she- 
mesh that is in the land of Se aa eoly 
aoe LXX, being written in are, “tite 
rovs ordhous ‘HXlov wédews rods dv “Oy ) miller’ cf 
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Heliopolis that are at On.’ The place is therefore 
On in Lower Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘city of the 
sun,’ Beth-shemesh, ‘ house of the sun,’ is here a 
translation of Per Ra’, ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, ordéAx, 
nisy¥yo, must be the obelisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See AVEN and ON. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
BETH-SHITTAH (iwyn m3), ‘ place of the acacia,’ 
Jg 7%.—In the vicinity of Abel-meholah. It is 
the present Shufta, a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETHSURA (Ba:6codpa), 1 Mac 4™ © 67. %- 81. 40.50 
9 10% 11% 147, 2 Mac. 13% 32.—The Greek form 
of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 11° Bethsuron. 


BETH-TAPPUAH (memrn'3), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 15%.—In the Hebron mountains, a town of 


Judah ee Tappuah in 1 Ch 2%). Now the 
village Taffdh, west of Hebron. SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHUEL (nz). — The son of Nahor and 
Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and (Gn 22% 2415. 94. 47.50. 9530 982-5), In 
Gn 28° (P) he is called ‘ Bethuel eee ” (‘O1N7). 
While sroauentey. mentioned, he only a 
person in the narrative of the betrothal o 
to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin- 
cipal agent in the transaction.* This may have 
been due to a usage which gave a brother a i 
interest in the Tept tation and disposal of his 
sister (cf. Gn 34°4-% 2 § 13%), Jos, (Ant. 
1. xvi. 2) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

R. M. Boyp. 

BETHUEL (5mn3), 1 Ch 4”. Bethul (nz), Jos 
19°.—A town of Simeon, noticed with Hormah, 
rk ged S. of Beersheba. The site is unknown. 

BETHEL 2. 


BETHUL (ng), Jos 19',—See BETHUEL. 


BETHULIA (Ba:rovdoud), Jth 4&7 62-13-16 71.7. 
10. 18. 31 131° A town near Dothan, on a hill over- 
looking the plain, with springs in the valley. The 
site was unknown in later times, and p at 
Safed, in Galilee, in the Middle Ages. The village 
of MithtlteA answers in pean to these require- 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (Ba:@faxapid), 1 Mac 6° 3, — 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem 
and west of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Skaria. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ZUR (xn'3), ‘house of rock,’ Jos 15%, 
1S 307 (in LXX), 1 Ch 2%, 2 Ch 117, Neh 
3'*, The Bethsura of 1 Mac 4” etc. A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehoboam, and still important after the Captivity. 
Judas Maccabeeus here defeated the Greeks under 
Lysias in 165 B.c. The present ruined site, Beit 
Sar, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near 
Halhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob- 
ably built in the 12th cent. A.D., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs. See SWP vol. iii. sheet 
xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETIMES is ‘in time,’ as Pr 13 *‘ he that 
loveth him [his son) chasteneth him b.’ (i.e. in early 
life); the Heb. is 19> ‘\o¢,t lit. ‘visits him (dill- 
gently] with chastisement,’ the idea expr by 
‘betimes’ being contained in the verb, which how- 

* In Gn 245 the words ‘and Bethuel’ were probably inserted 


by B. See Ball’s note in Haupt's Heb. OT. 
¢ On this double accus. see Davidson, Syntaa, § 77. 


BEWAIL 


ever means ‘to seek diligently’ as RVm, rather 
than ‘to seek early’; so Job 8° 24°. In Gn 26 ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘ b.’ is again in the verb (0°77), and b. or ‘ early’ is 
the correct idea ; so 2 Ch 36% ‘rising up b.’ (RV 
‘early’). Besides the above, ‘b.’ occurs Sir 6 
(heading) ‘Seek wisdom b.’ (in ref. to v.48 ‘ gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), 6% 51”, 1 Mac 
452 5 11%, Betime is found ouly in Bel v.* ‘In 
the morning b. the king arose’ (xal GpOpwev 6 
Baoreds rd put). J. HASTINGS. 


BETOLION (B Berodud, A Byr-, AV Betolius), 
1 Es 57.—52 persons of this place returned from 
papiarity with Zerub. (See BETHEL.) Ezr 2* has 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nebo. 1 Es has 
perbaps dropped a line in the Hebrew. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BETOMASTHAIM (Bacrouacédtu, Jth 154, AV 
Betomasthem) ;s BETOMESTHAIM (BeropecOdsp, 4°, 
AV Betomestham).—Apparently N. of Bethulia 
and facing Dothan. ere is a site called Deir 
Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of this name is doubtfal. C. R. CONDER. 


BETONIM (0°33), Jos 13%.—In N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butein district, 
the extreme N. of Gilead. 


BETRAYAL OF TRUST.—See Criwes. BE- 
TROTHING.—See MARRIAGE. 


BETTER.—As a subst. ‘ one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, but the adj. in Ph 2° shows how 
that expression arose: ‘let each esteem other b. 
than themselves’ (irepéxorvras). The verb is found 
Mk 5* ‘was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse’ (¢.¢. made better, lit. ‘ profited,’ aperéw). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.—‘ Between’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confi to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr® of Jn 11% is ‘and spake bitwene 
themselves’ (yer? dd\\jAwe, AV ‘among’). AV 
has Lk 23" ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
enmity b. themselves’ (xpés davroés TR, edd. mostl 
avrots); Ac 26%! ‘they talked b. themselves’ (xpés 
d\A7Aous, RV ‘ they spake one to another’); Ro 1™ 
‘to dishonour their own bodies b. themselves’ (é» 
davrois TR, edd. mostly atrots; see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc. ; RV ‘among themselves’). We 
still retain the ee ‘b. ourselves !’ 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter- 
changeable; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is used in Gn 17" 234% 26% 30% 3157. &. 8. 6 
326, Job 9* 36", Ca 1, Is 5°, Jer 394, 1 Mac 12% 
165, Ph 1%. RV retains all except Job 36” (see 
RV and Davidson i loc.), and adds Job 4™ ‘ B. 
morning and evening’ (AV ‘from... to’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
BEULAH (Heb. ninyz ‘married’ (of a wife)).—Is 
62*5, An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-Isaiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
Captivity, but married (1) to God, (2) by a BERS 
application of the figure, to her own sons. 
os 1. 2 the figure in its first application is re- 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless- 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. F. H. Woops. 


BEWAIL as a reflex. verb occurs only Jer 4® 
‘the daughter of Zion that be» herself’ (np: [all), 
‘to breathe,’ hithp. ‘ gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8°? 2377 the meaning is ‘ to beat the breast in 
pric’ (xérroua, used without an obj. in Mt 11” ‘ya 
ae not lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,’ and 

). 


See MOURNING. J. HASTINGS. 
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BEWITCH.—Ac 8 ‘Simon 
and b“ the 


Bao 
robable that in 
% 215, Sacxayla) the reference is more or leas con- 
sciously to ‘the evil eye’ ict Bdoxavos for py 37 Pr 23° 
28%), See DIVINATION, EYE. J. HASTINGS. 


eI ‘light upon’); 
not nie that wandereth’ ("93 
thou b™* 


Gs. 


BEYOND.—1. This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Heb. ray be'ébher, which, when 
attached to [reo ‘the Jordan’ (as it always is, except 
Jg 114, 18 81’, Jer 25%) assumes considerable criti- 

importance. In AV ;rpo yz is tr’ ‘ beyond 
Jordan’ in Gn 50% 4, Dt 3% 8, Jos 9° 138, Jg 5"; 
‘on this side J.’ Dt 1? § 38 44- © 47, Jog 11415 9! 127 227; 
‘on the other side J.’ Dt 11”, Jos 21° 7? 12! 224 243 
&1¢ 8, Jg 10°, 18317; and ‘on the side of J.’ Jos 5. 


RV gives ‘beyond J.’ in every place. Again Wy> 
is used iy A Na 22! 3219 ios 3415 354, Jos 13% 
14° 1 


» Jg T™; and the simple yy Dt 4@ 
‘on this side’), Jos 18” (AV ‘on the other 
side’). Now itis true that the phrase may equall 

well be tr. ‘across J.’; itis also true that ie in anal 
of either side of the Jordan (cf. Dt 8° east, with 
3% % west); it even seems that ‘beyond Jordan’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 


the writer himself stands (Jos 5! 9! 127); but the | si 


critical importance of the phrase lies in this, that 
wherever the author of Deut. speaks in his own 
person (as Dt 11° 44- © @. ) it refers to the country 
east of Jordan; wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 3% * 11%) it refers to the west.* 
From which the conclusion is drawn that the 
author (at least of Deut.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 


LrrgraTURE.—G Higher Criticiem of the Pent. p. 50; 
las, Why 1 wl blew that Hoos wrote Deu. ab, and 
Driver, Deut. p. xiil f.; Harper, Deut p. 4 e 
2. To go beyond=to circumvent, 1 Th 4° ‘that 
GO man go b. and defraud his brother’ (irepBalrw, 
RV ‘ transgress,’ RVm ‘ Svesrenen 
HASTINGS. 


BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19% RVm).—ZAANANNIM. 


BEZAI (‘s3).—4. One of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10). 2. The eponym of a family 


* The on is Dt 8%, where, although ina 
assed Meare and ordne” eat ie and of Meat 
t ‘the long archswol note’ in which the phrase ocours 

to be a comment of the writer’s or of some editor, not 
original to Moses. See Harper, Deut. p. 5. 


that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 27, Neh 7*)m 
Bassai of 1 Es 5, 


BEZALEL (5x53, BeoedeyA, Beseleel, AV Beraleel). 
—1. The chief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priesta’ 
Code and in the Bk of Chron. (1 Ch 2”, 2 Ch 
15), signifies ‘in the shadow (te. 
the protection) of El.’* In both the sources 


(Ex 17%). According to P’s oo aoe B. was 
: super- 
> an 


proper execution of his task (vy.28).4 
charged with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara- 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessary 
oil and incense. Yet while B. is represented as, in 
the main, merely i out the Divine in- 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 31° ¢ 

). Among the gifts thus bestowed upon hi 
the least was the gift of teaching the arte of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 
85"), the chief of whom was Aholiab (Ex 31° 35 
etc.). See TABERNACLE. 2. B. occurs in Ezr 10” 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the oe of Ezra. 


8S. KENNEDY. 
BEZEK (p}3).—T wo pas so called are perhaps 
to be distinguished OT. 1.Jg 1% place 


attacked by Judah after Joshua’s death, probably 
eskah, a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. 1 8 11%, where Saul 
gathered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 
he most pred site in this connexion is the ruin 
Jbztk, N.E. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. This site 
was known in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. 
Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Shechem, on the road to Scythopolia 
(BeisAn), which is correct. (See Moore on Jg 1°.) 
C. R. CONDER. 
BEZER (7y3 ‘ fortress ’).—A descendant of Asherx 
(1 Ch 7*). 


BEZER (7y3, Bécop).—A city belonging to Reuben, 
tuated 1% the witenea’ on the eet or flat 
table-land, E. of Jordan (Dt 4%, Jos 20°), a city of 
refuge (éi.cc.), allotted, according to P, 
Merarites (Jos 21%, whence 1 Ch 6%), It ie 
mentioned also by Mesha' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and ex- 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Arnon (which, though assigned formally to Reuben, 
was occupied by the Moabites; see MOAB). From 
i pram! carne as being ith the ‘ ee (of. 

t.e. in the great ro lains of grass or 
scrub stretching out on the E. of Moab Tristram, 
Moaé, pp. 148, 169)—it ie fied inferred that it was 
situa towards the E. border of the Moabite 
table-land. The site has not yet been recovered. 
Euseb. (Onom. merit identifies it wrongly with 
Boorpa, in Bashan, the capital of the later province 
of ‘Arabia’ (GQ. A. Smith, Geogr. 624). Kugr 
Bshér, which has been suggested, about 15 miles 
8.E. of Dhiban (see the map in PEFS¢ 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the S., being on the S. side ot 
the Arnon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos 13°): the name, moreover, 


* Of. Sil-Bél, a king of Gaza in the time of Sennacherib and 
eg see dae soe COT under Jos 118; also Ina-silli-Bél, 
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does not correspond phonetically as it 
Bezer is not improbably identical wi 
as Bogdép), one of the cities in the 
oab. mentioned by Jer (48™), and also, it is 
implied (v.%), situated on the ‘table-land.’ 
S. R. DRIVER. 
BEZETH (Bnié6), 1 Mac 7%.—A place apparently 
near Jerus. Jos. calls it Bethzetho (Ané. XIl. x. 2), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 


C. R. CONDER. 
BIBLE.— 
A. Internal Relations of the Bible. 
I. Names. 
IL. Dit and Arrangement. 
on 
IV. Canon. 
{. OT Canon and Critician 
ii. NT Canon. 
Vv. Text. 


VI. Versions. 
B. External Relations of the Bible. 
L. The Literature of other Religions: 
IL. The Bible in relation to this Literature. 
i. Revelation. 
fi. Inspiration. 


A word or two of explanation may be desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘ Bible’ in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil. Its design 
is twofold, according as it has in view the internal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may be, afford the 
means of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
topical rather than alphabetical order, so that the 
usefulness of a eyelet work may be, to some 
extent, combined with the convenience of the 
lexical arrangement. In © pele pen the article 
should give, in an abridged and ordered form, an 
account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
“preron including such subjects as Canon, Text, 
and Versions referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details. In this way it will be of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjecta, or who wish to under- 
stand their mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the particulars respecting the B. as a 
whole, such as its names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in- 
ternal relations, the article should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
uniqueness and authority, its reception in the 
Christian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 


A. INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

I, NAMES.—The word ‘ Bible’ is derived from 
the Greek. Ancient books were written upon the 
Byblus or Papyrus reed, and from this custom 
naturally came the Gr. name §/8)os (Mt 1"), in the 
diminutive form {:Sdlor os 4") for a book. As 
the recognised records of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made u 
became known to the Greek Christians as ra 
BtiBMla, ‘the books’ par excellence. This ex- 
pression is said to ap r for the first time in this 
connexion in the 2nd Epistle (14*) falsely attributed 
to Clement of Rome, and written probably towards 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; but the word 
afterwards became very common, though generally 
qualified by an adjective such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
canonical.’ In its Latin form, however, by a 
misunderstanding in which there is not a little 
significance, the neuter plural ‘biblia’ (gen. 


their sacred volume 
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bibliorwm) came to be regarded and treated as a 
fem. sing. (gen. diblia), the transition being 20 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of rather than as the 
multiplicity of voices speaking for Him. As a 
singular name, accordingly, it has been adopted 
into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

other name, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the B. ughout the 
Middle A as evidenced by the paronomasia— 
‘ Habeo bsbliothecam in mea bibliotheca’—which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
medieval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jerome, the adjective 
‘Divina’ had been prefixed to ‘ Bi liotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the gat aati became pre- 
eminently ‘the Library.’ This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see afterwards, precisely that which modern 
thought and investigation find it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is interesting to 
ties the process thus embodying itself in 


The names employed in OT and in the Apocr. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the books’ 
(Dn 97), ‘ the holy ks’ (1 Mac 12°), ‘ the book of 
the law’ (1 Mac 1% 38), ‘the book of the testa- 
ment’ (1 Mac 1°"), Inthe NT the usual term is al 
ypagal, ‘the Scriptures’ (Lat. scriptura), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 21° 22”, Lk 24%, Jn 5”, 
Ac 18%). It is to be noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, § 
ypagy, in the singular, is always used for a special 

(Lk 4%, Jn 20°, Ja 2°), and not as with us, 
y whom Scripture is employed perhaps even more 
frequently in the collective than in the special 
sense. Occasionally for the simple al ypagal we 
find ypagat dyla: (Ro 1%) or rd lepa ypdupara (2 Ti 
35), Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘the law, the 
pope and the psalms’ (Lk 24“), ‘the law and 
he prophets’ (Ac 28%), ‘the law’ (Jn 12%). The 
same practice is alao common in rabbinical writ- 
ings, though sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
the number of the books is given, and the OT is 
known as ‘The Twenty-four’ ; sometimes, again, 
the simple term ‘The ing’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with al + reminds us of 
the use of the Scriptures in the services of the 
synagogue. By the early Christians the most 
common designation for the whole B. was ‘The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
adjective as in the case of Biblia. 
he term ‘Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to an acci- 
dental mistranslation of 3a6/cn, which, originally 
Meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,’ came 
to signify a testament or will. But in the LAX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. n-73 or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in due 
time expressed by the same term. St. Paul speaks 
of the Heb. Scriptures read in the synagogue a8 
the ‘old covenant’ (2 Co 3% RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 3). Only in He 9" " is it possible to main- 
tain that the sense of testamentary disposition 15 
more probable than that of covenant. a the 
end of the 2nd cent., accordingly, we d 4 
warath Siabrinn, the old covenant, and % Kawh 
3:abrxn, the new covenant, the established expres: 
sions for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
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mentions ‘ the divine Script the so-called Old 
and New Covenants’ (De Princip. iv. ic 

In the Latin rendering of d&aéyjcn there was at 
first some hesitation between instrumentum and 
testamentum, both legal terms, the former de- 
noting any authoritative or official document; the 
latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘will’ or 
‘disposition’ (of property). Instrumentum is 
referred to by Tertullian as being used in Africa; 
but the other, through the authority of the Vale. ; 
passer Into More orieras use. When in the Vulg. 

erome is translating directly from the Heb., he 
uses fadus or um for the Heb. dbérith; but 
when, as in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
allows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two dispensations or covenants 
which God instituted for His people, the idea has 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

II. ORIGINAL LANGUAGES.—The of by 
far the greater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew ("3y) is applied to Abraham (Gn 14"), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor Heber (Gn 
10%. %¢ %), or more probably because he came (Jos 
24°) ‘from the other side of the flood,’ wy yp. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitic (so ed 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has ite cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Pheenician, 
and Ethiopic tongues. Though traces of dialectic 
differences appear in the Scriptures themselves 
eae the pronunciation of the word Shibboleth, 

g 12*), the comparative isolation of the Hebrews 
their more or less unaffected 

oreign influences until after the Captivity, when 
other elernents were introduced intoit. The Hebrew 
Aram.‘ dialect is referred to several times in 
(Jur 5? 192% 17. Ac 214 293 9614) and even (Mt 
26%) a provincial (Galilean) form of this. The 
exceptions to the eral use of Hebrew in OT 


are Ezr 4°-6% 713° Jer 104, Dn 24-7%. These 
peseuce are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 
owever, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 
The lan of NT writers, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 


Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use among the Hellenists or Jews of the Dis- 
ion. m the time when Alexander the 


reat (B.C. 356-323) founded a Jewish colony in | special inciden 
i is dialect had establi i 


Alexandria, this lished i at 
all centres where Jew and Greek came into fre- 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
it, forming the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this ‘Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the language in which the NT is also 
bdanirt a the one of Pearle phe a the 
revailing lan hroughout the Roman Empire, 
Fhe lan e of dacated men, and no leas that of 
commercial life. It has been ably argued that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
the days of our Lord, and that the Gospel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. But the 
poe consensus of opinion is against this 
pothesis, and indeed there is reason to believe 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, may have had an Aramaic original. The 
Greek of NT is the ‘common dialect,’ which 
had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro- 
duction of provincialisms and the various modifi- 
cations necessary to enable it to serve many 


throughout a vast region. As it appears 
fn our sacred writings it is largely influenced, as 
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already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
a character of Christianity. 

DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT.—The great 
division of the B., as already mentioned, is into 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. The 
former consista, in the Eng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only—1 and 2 8, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophete 
Dene respecuyey counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of sone snus. was 
in his time still further reduced b ding the 
Book of Ruth to Judges, and that of entations 
to Jeremiah. This reckoning probably originated 
in a eee number of book possibl 
as part of a gen mnemonic scheme, into accord- 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of Epiphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and icles } 
into two ks each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. <A point of greater interest 
and importance is the grouping of these books. 
In the Heb. B. they fall ito three main 
divisions :—1. The Law, or Torah ey 2. The 
PrOpnets or Nebiim (0°x'3}) ; 8. The Holy ings, 
or Kethubim (o'3p, dydypaga). The Torah in- 
cludes the five books A ce poey associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the ‘ former prophets, or historical books, and the 
‘latter prophets,’ or prophetical writings in the 
stricter sense. The Kethubim include (a) the 
Poetical books—Ps, Pr, Job; (5) the five Megilloth 
or Rolla—Ca, Ru, La, ag are : cytes books, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch. ithin these divisions the 


by | order of the books sometimes varied, and other 


divisions of great antiquity are extant ; but the one 
given is of special importance, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the history of the Canon. X 
(A.) the arrangement is mainly determined by 4 
consideration of the contents of the books: first 
come the Historical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books. From the this 
arrangement passed into the Vulg. and other 


versions. 


The bhigertilec, owes been p. %) 
a useful classification of the books acco: to subject- 
matter. A. H Pentateuch and Joshua, the origin 


downfall of the monarchy ; (8) Exr, N nal 
neato! oe “the Captivity aad ‘the Beton @ Bay Est, Ch, 
Jer Min. Fropb. Von) *O. Pctioss (i) Ps and 
in Cyeal}: Can Sa thiyilio} D. Didactic: (1) Job 
dramatic), dou (Gleewoa KSaplntat Che 
Esk (40-48) and Zec(1-@). ; 
The NT presente no serious sircagia in 
to the arrangement of its books. These, in 
number, fall naturally into the following groups. 


1. The Gospels. 2. The Acts of the Apostles. 3. 
The Epistles of St. Paul, among which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this purpose be included. 
4. The General Epistles. 5. The Book of Reve- 
lation. This distribution, which has m 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by the Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. First, the 
Life of Christ ; then the meshes 8 of His Apostles, 
and the foundation of the Church of Christ ; then 
the correspondence of those en in this work ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within the Church. The 
arrangement found in the MSS presents some 
interesting and suggestive variations, and has been 
held to point to an early division into four groupe 
—the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistxe, and the Apocalypee. Usually 
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the Catholic Epistles precede those of St. Paul, and | gations ascribe it with greater ty to Btephen Langton, 
among the latter the Epistle to the Hebrews is often | Archbishop of Canterbury died BE7 (oe Greg rig ep 
found coming before the Pastoral Epistles. The | sts Test. p. 464). lengeged about 1248 in & con- 
order of the Gospels also varies ; probably from a | cordance, or index of 


proceaee of those by ‘apostolic men,’ they are | ‘The chapters ware soon'introdused into the Latin Vulgate, and 
equently arranged (¢.g. in Codex Bezss), Mt, Jn, | thence into Greek MSS and printed edi in the 
Lk, Mk. For the p of cpg a develop- Woot Scrivener Untrod. to the Crit.of NT) gives eeveral instances 
ment of thought and doctrine in the NT, it 1s Sele caleriae lateceey? indication 

desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement | by 1 was soon found inadequate and inconvenien 
determined by contents, but one y the | and Robert Stephens in his Greek rg pe Na atts introd 
chronological order in which its books appeared. | te system of veree division eyed mies ee 

The following is such an approximate order: the | with Hugo’sdivision into chapters, for the OT, in connexion wi 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Thess, Cor, Gal, | « pectin hate bie. 

and Rom; the Ep. of St. James; Ph, Eph, Col, (unite renting Sats ins ce the ead tate Bete boven ca 
Philem; 1 P, the Synoptic », AC, the | 2 journey between Paris and Lyons, according to the informa- 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, Rev, H or to the | tion supplied by his son, Henry Stephens, in 1576, 
destruction of Jerus. by Titus, a.D. 70. 2 P and of 


mevecsery £0 dwell. It is only remark- | faith and life’ was possibly such 
in the MSS of the Greek text. To the first of ee ee 3%, Since the 
6 0 


are separated from 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Roufinus translates the cavomxés of Origen by regu- 
larie or publicus, opposing the books of which the 
adjective is used to the Apoor. and Libri Ecclesi- 
astics. Athanasius was among the first to apply 
it to the pn which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of books appointed to be read 
in churches ; but this appears inconsistent with the 
the sub ts the Farsshah Balam, red er, eto., com fact that the Liéri EF astics were also used for 
Mk 12% iai vie Sévev, in the Bush; Ro 11% ir "Hale, tn » Elijah this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
(RVm),—or ape ey oy ey eae Peeing n.| the practice of the Alexandrian grammarians to 
referred to in the Talmud as Pegukim (5'p105), and perhaps | ®P By hago ) concnicey a any tics 
of verses in our Hebrew Bibles. There is some doubt as to how | have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 


and usage. 

of the Jews. Sometimes his versus seem toindi-/ i, O7 Canon.—The formation of the Canon of 
verse In the poctital bose Only the evizw or members of 8 | OT is a subject involved in much obscurity. That 
Turning to MSS of the NT, there is foand even so as the | the process was a long and gradual one lies in the 

early melt 
Codex | Vatioanus (4th cent.) a marginal indication of sr pee of pe ase, but ari espa ay age wie 
urposes tenaee are few, and the wa us open or those 
tool a yet bore nncnn Gicmant A division the oe efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
into larger chapters (=1¢4A0:0 majora) is ascribed to Tatian, the | the sacred books, which have in recent years 
disciple of Justin Martyr. These are also known as viria from | assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
to the numeral indicating it. Im Latin the ogaiene mew | beno doubt that the large collection was formed 
termed breves and the summaries breviaria. The relations of | by the aggregation of smaller ones, to which 
the different narratives of the same event contained in the | some have traced allusions in such OT passages 
haps 
e oral 
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g 
fi 
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ust early have attracted attention, and to exhibit as Dt 17% 31% % 1 § 10% Pr 25'. and 

ign rel tn tha eh ncaak Uae Zeco 7%, though the last may refer to 
eee {Onsares 5 & con later founded his ten ep oa than rs wae va Fol hy are ape 
wv. ® | references to the earlier prophets in the Oo 
Ee enite. in the ook Sent ene om any combination of f¥0 | the later, ‘The grouping of the books in the Heb. 
ae first Bt, Paul's larewea and the Acta and Catholic noe yaar tsa bere already meat best to, cease 
, me similar © vive 0 er be taken as at least a ro indication o 
completed the Wore oe eee ei ise Cappadocian Onsares, | the growth of the Canon. In both the Heb. and 
twenty- paragraphs (Adve), of which each was subdivided | LX-X arrangement of the books the first place is 
mee spcéiae, (But see Robinson, Buthatiana, 1806). occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
ically eek aeeibcea oe rade ak ae hss | the great variations in the order of the later booka 
Sancto Caro), Provincial of the Dominicans in France “atte, | Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
wards Cardinal in Spain (died a.p. 1268), but recent investi. | have the starting-point of the process. This was 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole Epesue 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be added such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel's prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the mi eous collection known as the Hagio- 
grapha would be formed for the preservation of 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
laced beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
the occasions of these steps being taken, and 

in connexion with the whole subj there are 
traditions, some of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, even where they cannot be shown 
to be absolutely untrustworthy. Thus the second 
= mentioned above is in 2 Mac 2” ascribed to 
Nehemiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered ther the acts of the Kings and 
the Prophets, and the writings of David and the 
epistles of the Kings concerning the holy gifts.’ 
succeeding verse, 2**, mentions an effort of 
Judas Maccabeus to recover the documente which 
had ‘fallen out’ during the great war of independ- 
ence, and it may have been on this occasion that 
the bulk of the i pha was brought together. 
A more famous tradition is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
residency of still existed in the time of 
imon the Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the on was 
ascri These two had at any rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, probably in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c., the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus speaks of ‘the Law itself, the Pre- 
hets and the rest of the Books.’ The reference in 
vsephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 


that the Canon had already been for some time | f 


completed, and his Canon was evidently identical 
with ours. Though it is true that certain books, 
as Ec and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them- 
selves as late as A.D. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was inly the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that prophetic inspiration had ceased with Malachi, 
and it is worthy of remark that the very myths 
with which they ultimately surrounded the forma- 
tion and close of the Canon could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 
Before glancing at the way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex- 
andrian Canon and OT a posty pie: The LXX 
(see below) was made up partly of translations from 
the Hebrew, y_of productions in the Greek 
e of later Jewish literature. The con- 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex. Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath. critics, as it seemed to give autho- 
rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten- 
sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Palestine not having yet been 
definitely or authoritatively fixed, parti owing to 
a certain breadth of practical view. It is to be 
noted that the grandfather of Jesus Sirach indicates 
no knowledge of any other than the Heb. Canon, 
and that Philo, though he took a wide view of 
inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 
sagt Asn boo The books so named vary 
y both as to their contents and value. 1 and 
Mac are histories—the former highly, the latter 
much less, trustworthy; others (1 Es, To, Jth, 3 and 
VOL, L.—I9 


4 Mac) are rather historical romances. Some (Wis 
Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acta and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
pop e rather than formal acceptance that 
these books obtained their places in the Greek B., 
het it must . agra ie Nbr ie i of the 
apostolic age, and so form t of the heritage 
of the Christian Church, a 

The problem of modern criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT as a literature and ite relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives—euch as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and | ara 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think- 
ing, and, in the Pent., references to evente lon 
after the time of Moses—had been early noti 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documenta, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted by later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentateuchal 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astrac, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re- 
spective use of Elohim or J” as names of God. 

truc himself set the example, which was only 
too sig A tec by succeeding critics, of ex- 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled out 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. The phenomena, however, to 
which he called attention, bein peyone dispute, 
obviously needed ye pig ea ana: when they were 
ound pervading other books, and esp. the 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not only that these 
writings were of composite character, but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
assigned tothem. His successors assumed at first 
that the Elohist, whose narrative begins with Gn 1, 
was the earlier; and his writing was known as the 
basis or Grundschrift, the sections marked by the 
use of the name J” being held to have inse 
into this fundamental document as OED enery 
to it. A more careful investigation undertaken by 
ie th and published in 1853, showed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belon to a docu- 
ment which, ad epee independent, had been 
interwoven with the other, but that there were at 
least two Elohists whose respective work could be 
distinguished, while one of them stood in the closest 
relation with the Jahwist. Taking these two 
together, it may be stated as a fact now generally 
accepted, that there are three great divisions dis- 
cernible in the Pentateuch, or elements rather of 
which it consiste—(1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book ; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer,—to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Pricstercodex, is commonly Give 
beginning, as y mentioned, with 1}, 
(3) the combined narrative of the Jahwist and a 
second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol- 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepute in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this exceas, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier critics, and the confidence, and even ar- 
rogance, with which they pronounced upon the 
smallest detail. But while the disagreements of 
critica show that their work is yet far from com- 
ake and that there are probably many points as 

which certainty is no longer attainable, the 

main results of their work cannot be ignored, and 
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ere no more to be dis of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Miller's question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarryman’s explanation—‘ When 
God made the roc e made the shells in them.’ 
irty Keri ago the problem of the Pent., and 
with it that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when not only linguistic and literary considerations 
were brought to its solution, but also considera- 
tions derived from a closer examination of Israel’s 
history and of the progress of its religious thought 
and practice. The whole question has been made 
to turn on the chronological relation of the Priest] 
Code (F) to the Jahwistio-Elohistic document (JE). 
Formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
oldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
Ewald, and Knobel; now he is re ed as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Reuss, but even by Delitzsch and Driver. Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
a writing in its present form, often admit that 
earlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended iteelf to 
80 many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to his conclusions, however, mainly by 4 priors 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and technica] 
form in which it was written. A similar theory 
was goer pare developed by Reuss of Strass- 
burg, an eee pee by two of his pupils, H. Graf 
in a work issued in 1866, and Kayser in one pub- 
lished in 1874. 
views in his great work on the Religion of Israel 
(1869-70), while Wellhausen in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they pave ger reached. It is claimed as a 
special merit in Wellhausen’s work that it ‘excited 
interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialista by its skilful handling of the 
materiale, and its almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in- 
vestigation of details.’ The Grafian, or Graf- 
Wellhausen, hypothesis was made known, or at 
least populari in Britain through the writings 
of Robertson Smith. The starting-point of the 
theory is found in a say of the legislation con- 
tained in the Pent., and a comparison of the 
religious history and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. It seemed to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation should suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Jud and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un- 
known or non-existent. in, when the three 
componente of the Pent. were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his- 
torical setting. Of these the simplest and probapiy 
the earliest was that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex ced while the most complex, and 
therefore presumably the latest, was that of the 
Priestly Code. Between these came appa tripe ke 
Not without exception perhaps, but in 4 sufficiently 
striking manner, the course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained me Al 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which li 
the life of Israel from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial ccpee of legislation, was due 
to the prophets, who, by their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the gh fac of their people, and raising 
it toa point of elevation, after reaching which it 
aaa eh fell into that 
only decay, but death. 
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trifaction which is not 
he Law is the product, 


Kuenen followed up the same | 72) 
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not the antecedent, of the prophetic activity ; to 
reverse the order is, in the words of Wellhausen, 
to with the roof instead of the foundation ; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that the 
narratives in which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as originating in the same order. 
To separate the law from the history was the 
defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. ae to re eae and narrative as 
emerging in the ions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with the verdict Rise upon the theory by 
a master in this de ent, B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh—‘ The gth of the theory lies in 
its 00 ndence with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historica] books, and in the general out- 
line of the religious history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown ae sre ght many mp tolenrs acest and 

i y in the assumption, absolutely necessary 
Eo ita case, that the pucient historical] hooks have 
been edited from a Deuteronomistic point of view. 

The foll chronological scheme of OT li 

main oaDrivere | production. may be Pelt peer ra 


upo! 
18th-llth cent. riod of J of Deborah 
Bl of Jacob, David’ clegy @ a — 
1 Song o 
3 J and E. 


Cent. 8.0, omon (?); sources incorporated 

Amos, 700-746; Hosea, 746-784; Zechariah 
(chaps. 9-11, which, however, include also post-exilic elements, 
they are not, as —— oar wholly post-ex. ; re a a la 


(earlier years of J , 


the Exile); 
(partly before and ty after the Exile); Job; P; 
Il Teaiah and fragments; Eze al taken on ve 507. The last 
three fall during the Exile, say, 686-536); (620 seqq.); 


(chaps. 1-8, 5 send. 
Bthoent. Joel (after Captivity); Jonah ; Zeo(12-14); Malach! 
(probably about 432). Memoirs of Ezra and N (6. 450- 


480) incorporated in our Ezr-Neh. 
4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 8382); Esther (early of Greek a on Rr 
Seeeait teas (Gbartly atte sta lea 2 Chronicles, Neb in 
present form r 
2nd cent. contin The Peal 
a eagees including even the Maccab. (168-165), 
ter post-ex.) 


ii, NT Canon.—The Jewish Scriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. But as in the case of 
OT the process was gradual. There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the pert of NT writers 
to make Scripture. The Jewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi- 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming dignit : 
The writings were evidently called forth by the 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and invested with 
authority. In order of Sun posite the Epistles 
naturally took precedence of the Gospels. The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, and, though in the earliest 
years communicated orally only, must have tended 
to assume a fixed traditional form. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Church had not 
extended pevong the reach of their personal in- 
struction, the necessity of committing this tra- 
dition to writing would be scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 


® Compare the table given by Sanday, 7 p. 435 ff.; and 
by Kautzsch, AT, of whichatr. is given in R , vi. 517 & 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to di any effort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, the rising doubte as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
fea the need for a ent record 

ancl felt ante sore’, seh small collec- 
of memorabilia, notes of a ic preaching, 
were made and circulated we now pal the testi- 
mony of St. Luke, whose object is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these A more trust- 
worthy account (Lk 1"). Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal activity by epis- 
tolary communications, and thus the material for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It is 
probable that all the books composing our NT 
were written by the end of the lst cent. of our 
era, This, indeed, is generally acknowledged, except 
where, as in the case of Baur and the early Ttibingen 
school, a speculative reconstruction of early Church 
History necessitates the ascription of later dates 
to certain of the books. The recognition, however, 
of NT books by the Church as of apostolic author- 
ship and authority was a matter of much cps 
time. It is not until the 4th cent. that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The Didaché, or regres of the Twelve 
Aposties, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1873, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 


the lst or beginning of the 2nd cent. only a few of | been 


them were known. It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain books, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
gredally passed into the use of the Church at 
e. Though there was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, and for long no formal decree 
authorising it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
discretion is seen at work in the acknowledgment 
of writings both individually and collectively. The 
criterion was from the first apostolicity, immediate, 
or all but immediate, connexion with the apostles. 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Christian preaching. The n 
which was so soon felt, of exhibiting the truths 
characteristic of Christianity in opposition to the 


pegenisip mysticisms of the gnostica and the 
a evelopments of Montanism, hastened the 
five reco: 


driving men to the study of the primi- 

of the faith. For this purpose the oral 

teaching, which still continued, was insufficient, 

as gnosticism itself appealed to the written records. 

These accordingly ceased to be regarded as mere 

privet and occasional writings ; they became more 

han books which might be publicly read for 

edification ; they were the ised arbiters in 

a great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of NT were laid. 

The chief sources for the history of NT Oanon in the period of 
its formation are the Ohristian writers, those who took part 
in bral Saige controversies with heretics during the 2nd and Srd 
centuries, the fragment of the iets tings heuer 


pert ee * fragmentary, 
wide direct, orm, and comprehensive ; a margin 

rennalinet of books whose authority was disputed or at least un- 

sepetusnd.’ Ite ‘formation imag have: bean gradeal, butte wus 

* forma * may have D i was 

undistur It was a growth and not a series of 

conteste. II. a.p. 170-808, during which the available evidence 

ted and the consciousness of a collection of 

es more distinct. Still ite work is ‘to con- 


Tate 


uring which the Canon formed the subject of 
and decree at great Councils of the Church, at 


one of which, the third Council of held in the 
SOT: the hake at NT reccenind, ase ecanttn thoes whiok ore 
generally received at present.’ 


Some of the chief points of this development 
can alone be indicated here; further information 
will be found in the special article (NEw TESTA. 
MENT CANON). Justin Martyr, the apologist 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic we were read alo with the 
prophets on the Lord’s Day in the churches both 
in city and country. ong these writings he 
especially refers to what he calls ‘The Memoirs 
of the Apostles,’ which almost without doubt were 
the Canonical Gospels. He refers to the A 
by name, and evinces an acquaintance with several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The list known as the 
Muratorian Fragment, from Muratori, who pub- 
lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre- 
sents the view of the Roman Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enumerates 13 Epp- 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and $rd), and the A 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in 
way the incompleteness of ite reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1] Jn are 
possibly to be accounted for. It adds the Apoc. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt 
and expressly excludes two Epistles which had 
circulated under St. Paul’s name—one to the 
Laodicwans, and the other to the Alexandrians. 
The Peshitta or Syriac Version of NT was the B. of 
the Syrian Christians of a period not later than 
the end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. Version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja,and2P. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com- 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peculiar views. This embraced the greater part 
of the Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Diatessaron, or ‘Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has recently bean con- 
clusively proved, were the four of our 
Canon, not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar position and authority, which was similarly 
emphasized a little later by the fanciful analogy 
by which Irenwus sought to show that there 
could be only four Gospels. By A.D. 250 we 
have the evidence of Irenseus as representing the 
churches in Gaul, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen representing the Egyptian churches, and 
Tertullian representing the churches of North 
Africa, practically concurring in their testimony 
to the contents of that body of Scripture which, 
with increasing distinctness, was taking ite place 
as the authoritative Canon. Doubt st ected 
only Ja, 2 P, 2and 3 Jn, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. Eusebius in his Eccles. 
History, composed about A.D. 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. He distinguishes the books 
which claimed to be authoritative as Homo- 
logoumena, or universally acknowled books ; 
Antilegomena, or disputed books; and Notha, or 
spurious books. The Antilegomena included Ja, 

ude, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards the opinion that Hebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of a Heb. Pauline original. St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th cent., gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 
our present Canon. St. Augustine likewise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and was present at 
that Council of Carthage (397) at which, as alread 
stated, ecclesiastical sanction was given to it. It 
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must be admitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on 3 devged and consuetudinary than critical 
grounds, and it is no matter for rise that the 
uestion of canonicity was reo at the Re- 
ormation, and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has been proved which affects 
the claim of the large majority of NT books, and 
those of chief interest and value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
wisdom with which, on the whole, the line has 
been drawn is only made more apparent on a con- 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which long maintained a ition on 
the very borders of Scripture, and are given at the 
vonclusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
lt only remains to mention the number of 


a ry eer Lec ee istles, and Apocalypses 
(the otha of Eusebius), of which some, as the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been known, while of others, as the 


Gos and A of St. Peter, fragmente 
pala recentl (1386) been discovered. 
V. TExt.—i. Hebrew.—Until the invention of 


printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans- 
mitting ancient books was by the slow and labori- 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
panto like typography iteelf, is subject 
rate condoed fo © single Mit thongh alec 
ma co @ single oug oat 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of ing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a difficult 
and delicate one. It forms the subject of a span 
study, called Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, patience, and tact. For many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
have been prepared with scrupulous care, and the 
texts which they og esi have been preserved, it 
may be said, free from variation. This applies 
to the books of the Law, the Haphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the Megilloth, the five 
books (Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est) read on the great 
festivals. It applies, however, only to the con- 
sonantal characters, since these rolls were written 
without pointe and accenta, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi- 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretic 
notes and commentary. Itis said that the earliest 
Heb. MS of which the age is known dates from 
A.D. 916, but few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will ily be understood from what 
has been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. The work, 
first of the Talmudists between the Ist and 5th 
centuries, and then of the Massoretes from the 
6th to the llth centuries, has fixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain- 
able degree of exactness. But that prior to the 
labours of the scribes the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia- 
oo found in the Soren Pent. and the aE 
ese agree together in many readings in regar 
to which both differ from the Heb. batt, and they 
are comparatively independent witnesses—the one 
to the state of the text in possibly the Sth cent. 
B.C., the other to that in the 3rd. 

ii. Greek.—Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT. 
Two facts in the early history of NT Scriptures 
are worthy of note. The one is the wholesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- 
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cation of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 fifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Scriptures were made by order of the 
Em Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS existe which 
is older than the 4th cent. For a thuusand years 
subsequently the sacred text may be in a 
continuous and increasing stream of MSS. Abvut 
100 of these are Uncials, written, that is, in capital 
lettere—a mark of early date; the remainder, 
numbering nearly 2000, being Cursives, that is, in 
the smaller running hand which was used from the 
Oth cent. onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palim ,in which the sacred text has 
been more or less obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the five leading 
uncials will be found under their respective 
n hpcioan viz. (1) the Codex Sinasticus, known 

e symbol g, (2) the Codex Vaticanus (B), (3) the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Ephraemi 
(C), and (5) the Codex Beze (D). 

VERsIONS. — Renderings of the Scriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B. brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, but (esp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various points 
from which we have el and independent 
streams available for comparison with the parent 
stream and with each other. It is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this circumstance, a 
critical text of the VSS must be prepared with the 
same care as of the origina]. Given this, and it is 
obvious how important the VSS become in decidin 
between rival readings, as also for purposes 0 
interpretation. The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism is the defective state of the text 
of even the most important versions. Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer- 
ences in the writings of the early Fathers, which 
are in effect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
as they are quotations or translations, 

Of OT the most important version is the Alex- 
andrian, known as the Septuagint (LXX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jerus. to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid by many mythical 
elements, but originally rested upon a letter by one 
Aristeas, which is now admitted to bea forgery. It 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences in merit 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para- 

hrasing and interpretation ampere There can 
be no doubt that a succession of translaters of 
varying capacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version. e work was carried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.C., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by B.C. 132, the date 
alluded to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus; but none of these was s0 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
LXX. It is of ae ag not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, but as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the language of which is largely 
based upon it. From it sprang other VSS, such as 
the I or Old Latin Version, certain Syriac 
VSS, the thiopic, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original The Targums or in- 
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terpretations were rather phrases than trans- 
lations. The necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
uanen of the Jews after their return from the 

e. The most important is the Targ. of Onkelos 
on the Pent., which keeps more closely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
careful as well as skilful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syri 
Peshitta, the name meanag : ope ’ or ‘ faithful.’ 
Ite relation to one or two VSS of equal or greater 
antiquity is still sub judice. It dates from the 
2nd cent, A.D. Ite place in the history of the 
Canon has rhe A been mentioned. e Phil- 
oxenian or Monop waite Version is not an inde- 

ent rendering, but a iar modification of 

e Peshitta. e Old Version (the Itala) 
di aroee in N. Africa, was made (as already men- 

ed) from the Greek of the , and is only 
known from citations in istic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the design of making a new translation 
of OT direct from the Hebrew. is work, begun in 
A.D. 390, occupied him fourteen years, and was for 
long moet unfavourably received. It was accused of 
ing heretical, and even A tine underrated it. 
th wa essieed soir presr sanction aa in ge er 
was i regory the Great, but 
zane more elapsed before it became in the Weat 

e generally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or ‘ popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having been almost from the 
first corrupted orev the existence and use alon 
with it of the Old Latin, and the not unnat 
transference of readings from the one into the other. 
impossible here to. speak. Our own English B. 

e here to spea own i , 
has a | and interesting history (see under art. 
VERSIONS). Most modern VSS differ from the 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
which they are based. They do not depend upon 
a single MS or a single version in another tongue. 
This 1s esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own RV, attempt to 
pons both in to text and interpretation, 

nearest poasi ep pronen vo tectengnese:c 
the original writers of the Scriptures. 


B. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


ite, analysed 
parte of which it is made op, 


, and contente—circle man 
important problems which affect the nature and 
claims of the Christian faith. hristianity is 
admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to man, it may be said that the religious 
destinies of the race depend upon the B. He, cer- 
tainly, who would understand what Christianity 
is, must have a clear conception of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. THE LITERATURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS. — As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris- 
tianity, there are other literatures which are 
regard as sacred and authoritative by the 
erents of these religions. Some of them, 
indeed, claim to be the vehicles of Divine Revela- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character, 


and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
books of the world. It is one great characteristic 
of them that they have in every case grown; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books; not 
composed at once, or proceeding from one han 
but combining many chvaree elements, and gener- 
ally reflecting the history and developments of a 
ion through a considerable period of time. 
This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of the nature of a book than any 
of the others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it is probable that large portions of their 
contents were handed down tradition before 
being committed to writing. ligion began in 
custom rather than in thought, and was embodied — 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worshi 
might be, it naturally tended to assume fix 
forms; the same words would be used in incanta- 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by the same acts and observances. When religious 
custom became more complicated and more highly 
organised, the tradition was preserved first by 
means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texte, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter give the tions for the accompanying 
acts. ‘The priestly class becoming naturally the 
learned class, and their writings remaining for a 
long time the only national literature, it was to be 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
be ey and absolutely described as religious. 
Thus mythological and historical particulars which 
were already ancient, and because of their antiquity 
were held in reverence, would be carefully set 
down. Laws first of ceremonial purification and 
later of moral worthiness, the priestly wisdom in 
its exercise even about civil matters, histories, 
especially of the heroes of the nation and of the 
faith, genealogical and other registers, —all, in fact 
which was regarded by those who were identified 
with the religion as having permanent value became 
a part of the sacred book. These features can be 
traced in OT iteelf, and are generally characteristic 
of hepa are known as the Phe of mankind. tee 
canonical position acquired by such writings is due 
to their aceptance by nations or religious com- 
munities as of decisive authority especially in 
matters affecting faith and worship, and is usual] 
supported by ascribing to them a supernat 
origin, or at least the authority due to them as 
the work of the founders of the respective religions, 


or as belonging to the period of development when 
the influence of the founder was still and his 
initiative unimpaired. 


For our present it is only necessary to 
take secotnt of the fiterary monuments of the 
chief ethnic religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Religt eschichte (of which the first 
om pra t a tar se oe of the 

istory o igion ; Menzies, Hi M) igion ; 
and fn the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religious themselves, see 
RELIGION. 

The sacred books of China bring us face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more influential in moulding the life of 
& people, no inspiration or supernatural authority 
is claimed for them. They are received with the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro- 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The five chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King,—t.¢. classical, canonical,—and 
are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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lations and selections by him from pre-vxist- 
iterature, with possibly, to some extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and sacred 
songs. The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulded to the present day. Its fundamental 
lesson is the inculcation of reverence, and it is full 
of finely conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
tour Shoo, or records of the philosophers, contain 
much that is of interest, particularly the Memora- 
bilia of Confucius himself and the writings of 
Mencius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been compared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it regards human nature in 
its ideal as a system or constitution in which the 
ightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
. The Tao-ti-King is the sacred book of Taoism, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the religious homage of the Chinese 
people: The author of this ‘ Book of Doctrine and 
irtue’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-taze, who 
was born about half a century before Confucius 
(B.C. 600). Lao-taze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs men to seek the 
supreme good by way of contemplation and asceti- 
cism; at the same time many of his utterances 
are mee ed by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 

In India we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature,—thatof Brahmanism and that of Buddh- 
ism,—the former being the main factor in the 
development of modern Hinduism. The Brahmanic 
literature includes the Vedas proper, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises containing 
the philosophy of the universe which the Vedic 


com 
ing 


b seemed to imply. All these form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge par excellence, and belong 
to revelation or ‘S’ruti’ (hearing), as having been 


communicated to inspired men from a higher 
source. A second order of books is simil arly 
termed ‘Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Of these various 
works the most important and eens from 
our present point of view are the Rigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The Rigveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of thinking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India from the north of whom 
anything is known. The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which the 
formed an essential part. The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
wer is extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked. The Laws of Menu form one of those 
codes for the regulation of conduct which have 
gradually grown into shape. Much of it is believed 
to belong to prehistoric times, and the main poy 
of the code is undoubtedly very ancient, thoug 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2nd cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda- 
mental assumption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It originated either in a 
particular locality or with a particular school, but 
ually extended its authority over the entire 
indu people. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
but, while it exalts asceticism, ita regulation of 
ore life is touched with a fine spirit and 
mark ty a practical morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Pamay nk and the Mahabharata, 


chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, Rama and Krishna. The latter is 
regarded in the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities. The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chief 
addition made by these poems to the regions 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhism 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred litera- 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in P&li, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They are other- 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were acce as canonical about B.C. 250. 
The three ‘ baskets’ are the Vinaya Pitaka, which 
gives the rules of Buddhism as a religious com- 
munity, and especially of its monastic order; the 
Abidharma Pitaka containing the philosophic or 
speculative doctrine of the faith; and the Sutta 

itaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the religion is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
Dhammapada, ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 
popular of all the Buddhist books. The Dhamma- 
ada and the Sutta-nipata are said to ‘rank among 
the moet impressive of the religious books of the 
world.’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianism, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta. Properly, how- 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text,—like the Indian ‘Veda’ 
it means ‘knowledge,’—and ‘Zend’ is the com- 
mentary or annotation upon it. The commentary 
is in a different language from the text. The 
latter consisted ah ooo Poy 21 books, but practi- 
wr cae one of these survived. It consists 
of t parte—the Yasna, a collection of liturgies 
along with some hymns; the Visperad, consisting 
of sacrificial litanies; and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which are inoo rated a number 
of legen narratives. e the prevailing 
character ‘of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the records of a religion, 
a Bible in our sense, there is discernible within it 
a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extremely 
noble and spiritual character, and the religion of 
which it is the monument has had no inconsider- 
able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is n for us to notice is the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name signifies ‘read- 
ing.’ It has already remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one man. Mohammed is ite 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whose death the 
fragmenta were gathered together and formed, 
antortanataly with a total lack of arrangement, 
into the unity of a single book. The attempts of 
modern scho to set the suras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely in the 
interest of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. In 
such an arrangement the earliest utterances are 
seen to be of emotional sa brief, poetic, 
poten The later are longer and more prosai 

ealing with all varieties of subjecta, nal an 


domestic, civil as well as religious. ey contain 
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also elemente drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to be 
inspired in the strictest sense, ite words are the 
words of God Himeelf. 

II. THe BIBLE IN RELATION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus briefly described to 
the Christian Scriptures? It is not necessary 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 

eo have already noted that there is wisdom, 


truth, and spirituality in these books of non- 
Christian fai They and the religions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 


generations of human beings. They are associ- 
ated with the civilisations of the world and its 
great historical epochs. t we have now to 
ask is, whether, a from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this _ of view, has any manifest 
superiority over them? If we turn to Confucian- 
ism and its authoritative literature, we find every- 
where « consecration of the 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
; the life of the people is bound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony w ae preg changes 
and revolutions have not sufficed to break. e 
characteristics of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
minute detail, are reflected in ite ‘classics.’ Moral 
and spiritual life is crushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and serpy pos and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which ignores and tends to mutilate the 
higher side of man’s being, and to deprive him of 
an ideal. It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the Tao-ti-King had an attraction for those out of 
whom the spiritual life was not wholly crushed. 
But Taoism, notwithstanding ite philosophical and 
ethical excellences, ‘as a religion is a dismal 
failure, and shows how little philosophy and morals 
can do without a historical religious framework to 
nd ah them’ (Menzies). The sacred literature of 
India is characterised not only by its immense 
extent, but by the t variety of standpoints re- 
presented in it. t failed to meet the wants of 
a single people can scarcely be ex i 
the entire human race. The 
hibit the instability of polytheism. 
manic system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of ite philosophical developments; but in 


20 doing unfitted i to be a td ion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of B , 
had in reality two religions, the speculative and 


the idolatrous and mythical. The separation be- 
tween the two tended to intensify their several 
iarities, as well as to d e the popular 
aith—a difficulty which was only partially met by 
the incarnation ideas which emerge in the great 
Epica. Even Buddhism, which presents a personal 
object of affection and imitation to the worehippe:, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness. If in Con- 
fucianism we havea religious positiviam which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
osticiam which cannot find it. It is a religion 
of despair ; it cannot become the spring of human 
effort, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. The sacred books which have sprun 
ap on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities o 
eir origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively uninfluential modification 
of it. The d-Avesta is of interest, as we have 
seen, for the noble elements contained in it, and 


» even where it | the 
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for the traces of ite thought which are to be found 
in the teachings of other faiths; but even in the 
portions which have come down to us, it shows 
itself, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
liturgical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far as a dualistic system 


to | can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 


from een § much beyond the region of ite 
origin. The Ghammeden Koran is equally un- 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confucianism, though in a different way 
Islam is a foe to progres: ‘Ite ideas are bald an 

poor; it grew too fast; ite doctrines and forms 
were stereo at the very outset of ite career, 
and do not it of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
. -. its doctrine is after all no more than negative. 
Allah is but a negation of other gods. ... He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 
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i. Revelation.—A usual feature of the sacred 
books we have been considering is the claim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, that they are vehicles 
of a divine Revelation. The Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them with a reverence as deep as anything 


connected with their religion forth. The 


to possess su powers, and were to 
the rank of a divinity. The Avesta had been, 
according to the Persians, communicated to Zara- 
thustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the peed god, him- 
self. The Koran, according to the Mohammedans, 
is an earthly copy of a heavenly original, which 
the angel of revelation made known to the prophet 
during his ecstasies ; it was the subject of one of 
their greatest controversies whether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, was 
not uncreated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the ace. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s way of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that which is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, due to the desire of 
feeling hi on solid ground in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
fature before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela- 
tion from God; it also is an inspired k. Are 
all such claims equally futile? use they are 
made on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none? Such a conclusion would be obviously in- 
ept. Ifa revelation is n for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance,—pointe 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place,—it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to ite possession should stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetio 
confeasion of man’s sense of helplessness in presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for pighet guidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religi ions of the world than that pagan 
entertained, leads us to see that in them 
was educating the world for Hi . In their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
message was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with lat erae they may be classed 
as ‘natural’ religions, but at | was speak- 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘nature’ 
which He had made. We are prepared, therefore, 
rather than unfitted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In- 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration iteelf in- 
volves, is directly ted by it. 

ii. Inspiration.—The Chri 

on was an inheritance from the Jews 

ong with the » to which alone it at first 
Le After the disa ce of Prophetism 
and the reconstitution of the ‘Church-people’ o 
Israel on ral ery lie written at is age 
surprising rigid even mechanical views 
Inspiration prevailed. The Talmud, while ad- 


mitting degrees of iration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least been divinely dictated to 
Moses; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 


under Platonic influences, and on the analogy of 
the heathen Mantic, held that it involved a total 
suspension of the human ties. The first 
Christian writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other- 
wise than by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like a harp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicita 
what sound it will. This view was followed with 
more or leas emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 

Irenseus, Origen; while others, like Chry- 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were di to recognise 
the individuality of the several writers as mould- 
ing their riba work. While Eusebius affirms 
that it would be rash to say that the sacred pen- 
men could have substituted one word for another. 
and Augustine sometimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis- 
position t? recognise the human element when he 
eays that tne evangelists wrote ‘ut quisqgue memi- 
nerat et ut cuique cords erat.’ Two circumstances 
probably prevented the early Church from defin- 
itely adopting an extreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the struggle with Mortanism, which led 
to a clearer distinction being drawn between in- 
spiration and sine fe The other was the autho- 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
which was so much on a level with that attri- 
buted to Scripture that Irenzeus could complain of 
the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur- 
pose. The same duality of resource characterised 


ian doctrine of In- | if consisten 
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the common practice of the Church of that 

whose bishops invoked now the B. and now i 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed- 
ing period, the inspiration of the B. was in many 
quarters maintained in an uncompromising form, 
while practically the B. was more and more sub- 
ordinated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to be useless te 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author of 
all ipture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spirit formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets and apostles; on the other, the Church 
laced itself between the individual Christian and 
e B., which gradually became comparatively 
unknown and inaccessible. Ita authority was not 
so much disputed as ignored. This was N ples ard 
the position maintained throughout the Middle 
Ages—a gener definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the later Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the ap to Scripture in opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Roman Charch and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing wapen the 
oo which the authority they ascribed to the 
seemed to a later age to involve. It was enough 
for them that the ‘good news’ was declared in it, 
that by ite use a soul could draw near to God with- 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of the 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them—a criterion which, it is evi- 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud- 
ing some books which not only Christian antiquity, 
but devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
i uy carried out, masses of Christian 
literature. ingli and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parta, 
For them the su ce and content was every- 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Confeasions of that epoch in general share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cont Mian a _ one at once Mr yom? con- 
trov: and of rigid definition. e Jesuits on 
the one hai: the Socinians and Arminians on the 
other, attacked the authority of Scripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or ionalism. Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenched iteelf on the founda- 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in- 
fallibility, and the record with the revelation it 
h regarded as 

the passive instruments, the amanuenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was defined as includ- 
ing the tmpuleus ad ascribendum, the suggestio 
rerum, and the suggestio verborum. The diversity 
of style apparent in Scripture was explained as the 
volun accommodation of Hi to the writers 
by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an authorship, the language could not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisms or 
solecisms could enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel pointe and accents of the Heb- 
rew text were inspired—an opinion stamped as 
orthodox by the Swiss Formula Consensue of 1675. 


From the th of inspiration thus formulated 
ata fie the attributes (a/ffec- 


(and exaggerated) followed 

tiones seu , Scripture sacra) which the 
dogmatic writers ascribed to the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are: 1. Div- 
ma auctoritas, resting upon ite external evidences 
and internal qualities; but, above all, upon the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti, or the witness of God 
in the soul. This authority constitutes the Se 
tures the sole tribunal in matters of faith and life. 
2. Perfectio or sufficientia ; the B. contains all that 
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is tosalvation. 3. Perspicuitas. The B. 
is eelf-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obscure, but these must be explained by means 


of the simpler and clearer declarations. Rightly 
si ‘ hy requires no oe nee eee i. ’ ; 
) @ means of grace, © power 0 

i i nsoli ; e oad The 

’ et 


porennitas, 

tica dignitas. These reommagadl orvanhegg that a 
revelation must be written, that, all re- 
aspects, the B., as we have it, isthe B. as it was 
intended to be. 


It is unnecessary to pursue further the histo 
of the idea of inspiration as applied to the 
Enough has been sai show the position which it 
held, and how it was liable to be modified accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive ages found itself placed. Before touch- 
ing, however, u the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to the relation in which the question 
of canonicity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these together have determined the manner 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Chareh. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that authority is attributed to the writi in- 
eluded in it. e history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed ually, as the result of 
local which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de- 
i on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the B. stood practically as 
we have it now. Yet ita limits were not settled in 
such a way that the Reformers of the 16th cent. 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor- 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. The questions at 
issue were rest fr decided upon the of feel- 
ing, either individual or general. The exigencies 
of peatroreney necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should be practical and ily in- 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
See ag supposed to reside in the believing 
istian, that the contents of the B. were 
received, the B. thus acknow] was neverthe- 
less the same B. as that of the 4th cent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
ponent employed to lift it out of the region of 
rical criticism, and to make ite limite and 
contents a matter of dogmatic definition. Thus we 
have the rather remarkable resalt that inspiration 
in sense of a su tural tee for their 
truth and authority is claimed for a series of writ- 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super- 
natural determination of the precise writings which 
are to be included in the series. If the latter 
ager isstill open to historical criticism, and must 
determined, as every book on Biblical Intro- 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
investigation, it is impossible for a dogmatic de- 
finition of inspiration to be applied in more than a 
general way to such a series of books; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are ite limite or degrees, is again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for the pro- 
cess by which canonicity is determined, canonicit 
cannot be held to fix the bounds of inspiration. It 
is true that, as Westcott remarks (Bible in the 
Church, pp. 298, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘is only another name for a divine instinct, 
a providential inspiration, a function of the Chris- 
tian body’; that ‘history teaches by the plainest 
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examples that no one part of the B. could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
heritage. We are now in a jpoauen to estimate 
what would have been lost if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the OT, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use.’ 

In more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases may be pointed out of almost all the varieties 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought to light. Some carry iration 
to the extreme of li ism, some appear to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not applicable to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con- 

emnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first is held not only by the 
unthinking multitude,—‘the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks (Butler, iii. p. 17), 
‘would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as 
inspiration of Holy Scripture,'’— 
aoa thoughtful men who have seen in it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories; the 
second, not ouly by those who are indifferent to re- 
ligion, but by fine spirite who have not seen the 
poseety or ear af need of anything further. 

e large majority of inquirers, however, recog- 
nise frankly the e inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of ite nature, degrees, 
and limite must be the t of an induction 
from all the available facte. 

On the one hand, full weight must be 
that remarkable testimony of history whi 
cott, in the passage oe above, si 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 


ven to 
Weat- 


pan 
It is made up of extracts from the lives of indi- 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
forms of literature are represented in it (see Zhe 
Literary Study of the Bible, by R.G. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethics. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlyi 

all this variety. A progress is discernible from 
the first page to the last. Revelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outcropping of the same 
rock-stratum in different places. One thought, 
one plan, is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the B., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Pl aed aioe a ‘library’ only, as has been 


said, but a ‘ in, in so far as the B. is 
admitted to be ins » ite testimony to itself, the 
testimony of part to part, cannot be ignored. This 


is an argument which may easily be pushed too 
far and made to prove too much; its application 
in any absolute way wouid require, for oer A 
the pipiens of canonicity to be already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it commends iteelf 
to the minds of those who devoutly receive it,— 
what the Reformers designated the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti. The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique authority of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westminster Confession (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
phd of man’s salvation, the many other incompar. 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof 
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are argumente whereby it doth abundantly evi- 
dence itself to be the word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearta.’ This 
is the religious test of the value of Scripture. 
But it obviousl ue only to the know. of 
salvation, of which Scripture is the vehicle. It is 
religious, not speculative—still leas historical or 
scientific. However real and important the fact 
to which it pointe, it bears upon it a stamp of in- 
dividuality, ro bceay & seen at work in 
Luther, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises ita ac istorical work and con- 


prophets are “livi 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 

ents or proofs’ (Westcott, f.c. pp. 245, 246). 
But a criterion which in Luther other Re- 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
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B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticiam which apply to the other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason- 
able may be said to be agreed. The 
difficulties which have arisen in connexion with 
criticiam have resulted from the division of the 
critics into two schools, one of which assumes that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history and its 
record must be explained by natura] causes only, 
that the history of the Hebrew Ps sa is exactly 
el with that of Athens or of Rome, that the 

ife of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 

of Socrates; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the element of the su tural when it 
is seen at work. The one studies the Christian 
development without pathy, therefore without 
understanding; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to rs ara the facte from within as 


well as from without. But the latter, no less than 
the former, feels that the res due to the 
Christian documents themselves im the duty 


of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in the light of their history. The object of criticism 
is not destruction only, it is a means of ascertain- 


liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal | ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
md ree to the ‘summary method,’ as Westcott | would place the B. outside of its sphere of opera- 
s it, of cutting the knot of a difficulty, dis- | ti 


se 


of evidence by dogmatically pronouncing it 
ing that hi been 


superfluous, and assuming ry has 
y interrogated and has spoken ite last wor 
into a fetter an 


ane 80 laa @ great tru 
a 
On the other hand, while the elements which 
thas make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
unique authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
and y recognised, the human element in 
Scripture has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtful. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs the biblical writers 
show that they were not anibey erences writin 
to the dictation of a Spirit above them; it is no 
the occurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. iteelf, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science: it is rather the 
ition of a progressive revelation in the B., 
that it contains the history of the struggle between 
the Divine light and human ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
measure and manner as each of the writers was 
able to apprehend it and give it forth. Thus the 
" process traced in an earlier portion of this article, 
whereby the ‘books’ became the ‘Book,’ the 
change of the point of view from plurality to 
unity, is one which wisdom, thought, and investiga- 
tion find it n to some extent, to reverse. 
In order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
y considered in the article THEOLOGY ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Divine 
Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinction of 
authority between different saan of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable us to meet 
all the consequences which follow from abandoning 
the pneery of a purely verbal inspiration’ (Butler, 


lii. 17). 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions —the 
rights of criticism, and the question of authori 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a histori 
ay ion cannot be exempted from the application 


© principles of historical inquiry, nor can the | interests 


on. 
More pressing, perhape, than even the distrust of 
criticiam which prevails in many quarters, is the 
search for authority. If the B. is not to be like an 
Act of Parliament, operative ‘to the last and 


human and fallible? How, in fact, is revelation, in 
the sense of communicated knowledge, ible by 
means of the Scriptures? We may Cee notice 
two recent attempts to meet this difficulty. 


Studtes tn Theology, Lect. ix. 
une works of Roberton tath, tn whit be 
ren of the testimonitum Spiritus Sancti ; 
why I receive Scripture as the word of God, and as 
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is the process by which ves; revelation is the mode or 
form—word, T, or tution—in which man embodies 
what he has received.’ In this way a tion is gained from 
peop! may Oe eotea Sut the aremtion aad 

a e or 6 
of men must ever be engaged with the revelation 


man, with the inspiration, the etate of possession, in w 
Ww 
supposed to be received?” a 
These instances serve to illustrate the difficulties 
surrounding the question. It is probable that no 
theory of ation will ever solve 
difficulties or be ed as enti 


it is 


and ita Scriptures with the non-Christian religt ons 
sind their sacred books with both a knowledge and a 
mpathy which in earlier times were undreamt of. 
the other, a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of the Bible iteelf as a living book and not 
as & mere repertory of ae texta, is one of the 
marks of our time. ‘Criticism has, by bringing 


ry 
through His people, and a people who live for Him 
through His word’ (Fairbairn, /.c. p. 508). What- 
ever be the resulte of the literary analysis of the 
biblical books, or the bearing of archeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is the 
aim of historical criticism, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the B. also. @ part of it, that 
ractice which we have noticed of studying the 
hought of the B. in its development, and tracing 
it through its successive representations, is of the 
highest significance and value. In any cése it is 
to be remembered that the B. contains the most 
ancient and most authentic documents bearing 
upon the origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
features of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder. This 
gives to it an interest, if not an authority, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Christ, it is the earl 
and reliable record. To it, therefore, the Ch 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrati and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the B. has been to individuals cannot be 
‘told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortuitous circumstances, 


inds | later 
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we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 

in the spiritual movement He inaugu- 
ithout the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its influence continued and 


God whose providence has ruled and shaped the 
history, whose Spirit moved and spoke in Christ, 
has also inspired the B. and made it what it is— 
the vehicle of the highest gag nes thought, the 
purest moral guidance man has kn 


Lrrznatonn.—The Literature relating to the first part of this 
article will be found in connexion with the several 


matic works, or of be consul as 
ay artistes in such as the ‘Bnoyol. Brit. 
Heray, er. Amo phs may be mentioned : 
Lee, inspiration of Holy ure; Pannerman, Taepieation : 
3; J Baird Lectures; Horton, 

Bible and Sanday, Bampton Lectures, 


the : 
which, after d with ‘the early history and of 
the doctrine, the wilter compares 4 his sonoluding Lactate tha 
traditional and inductive Theories of Inspiration. 

A. STEWART. 


BICHRI (779).—In 28 20! Sheba is called ‘the 
son of Bichri’; translate rather ‘the Bichrite,’ t.«. 
a member of the clan which traced ite descent to 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (Gn 46"). 


J. F. STENNING. 
BID, bade, bid (2 K 5, Zeph r) or bidden (Mt 
aud Lk passvm), ‘to invite’ to a feast, eto. (now 
archaic or local) ; 1 8 9» ® (wip), Zeph 1? ‘he hath 
’ with a ref. to 


bid his guests (ewes RV ‘ sanctifi 


ee perf. 

prep.) to the wedding ’ (RV ‘ marriage feast’). In 

10” ‘If any of them that believe not bid you 

to a feast’ (cadéw, with no word for ‘ feast’); Lk 
14” ‘ leat they also bid thee again’ (drrixcadéw). 

To bid=to command, is common ; but notice Lk 
9", Ao 18" ‘ bid farewell’ (dwordccouas, used in Mk 
6® ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them’; Ac 18 ‘took his leave of’; 2 Co 
2% ‘taking my leave of’; Lk 14® ‘ forsaketh,’ RV 
* renounceth af - HASTINGS. 


BIDE, Wis 8 ‘they shall bide m 
(wepaudres, translated ‘ wait for’ Ac 1‘, ao 
‘ Bide’ is mostly replaced in mod. En 
(which see). J. 


BIDKAR ( possibly for 97713; but this and 
similar sirens are highly ee tain) A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 K 9%). 

C. F. BURNEY. 


BIER.—See BURIAL. 


BIGTHA («p33 Est 1**).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or — ins of ae aaa 1) ag arr 
com bagtha (15.) and Bigthan : @ 
EXX the names are different, Bapatt, Bwpajy B, 
"OapeBud A, taking the pace st eee 
WHITE. 


A, 
BIGTHAN (033 Est 2"), BIGTHANA (x)n32 6*).— 
One of two chamberlains or eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) who conspired against the king’s life. 
Their treachery was discovered and foiled by 
Mordecai. R. M. Boyp. 


BIGYAI (133).—1. A companion of Zerub. (Ezr 
= Neh 77, of Ext 2“=Neh 7”, Ezr 8% where the 
name ap as the head of a family of i 
exiles). 2. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10%). See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


leisure’ 

V here). 

. by ‘abide’ 
Gs. 
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BILDAD (173, LXX Bad2d3, ‘ Bel hath loved ’?). 
—Described in Job 2" as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘the Shuhite,’ indicating his descent 
from Shuah (me), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gn 25"). Abraham is described as penning Shuah, 
with other sons concubines, to ‘the East 
country,’ and his descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumma. The 
region is not to be confounded with the trans- 

auran Schakka, or the Zaxcala of Ftolemy, to the 
east of Batanwa. The LXX describes B. as riv 
Zavyxaler répayvos. For a description of the 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see JOB, BOOK OF. 
It may be here briefly said that his position is in 
every sense intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zophar. He speaks after the one and before 
the other; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar. He 
is also more violent than the older and graver 
Eliphaz, but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks thres 
times, in chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
beiefly. W. T. DAVISON. 


BILEAM (oy/3), 1 Ch 6”.—A Levitical city of 
Manasech, the same as Ibl-am of Jos 17", Jg 17", 2K 
9 ; prob. the mod. Bel‘ame (see Moore on Jg 1”). 

C. R. CONDER. 

BILGAH (7373 ‘cheerfulness’).—1. Head of the 
15th course of priests (1 Ch 24%), 2. A priest who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12° 1%), The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 10°). WHITE. 


BILGAI.—See BILGAH. 


BIL PERSON (7973, Bé\Xa; in B of 1 Ch 7” 
Baddp ; , Bara).—A slave-gir] given to el 
by Laban, Gn 29” (P), and by her to Jacob asa 
concubine, Gn 30* 4 (J BE); the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 30“ 7 (JE) 35% (P) 46% (R), 1 Ch 7%. 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 35 (P). 
a etymology is regrsbgars peude! ess sarin ated 
and genealogies are as em i 
early traditions as to the origin and mutual Yolen 
tions of the tribes, rather than personal history. 
Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestreas, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

BENNETT. 


W. H. 
BILHAH, PLACE (7773, A Badaa, B’ASeAAd, Bala). 
secrecy Or gana nn ds 
>), Jos 19°, an ath (ny 9), 19%, 
1K 94, 3 Ch Bt Si i (n242), Sos 


ite un 
Books OT, 1 Ch 4*) to point 
Balhah 2 ef. and parallel pases saa meas 


W. H. Bennett. 
BILHAN (1773). —4 A Horite chief, the son 
of Ezer (Gn =1 Ch 1*). 2. A descendant of 
Jamin, son of Jediael, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7%). 
See GENEALOGY. R. M. Boyp. 


BILL.—41. A bill of divorce or divorcement, Dt 
24. ®, Is 60}, Jer 3° (nn np wo sépher kértthath, lit. ‘a 
writ of cutting off’ (see Driver on Dt 24}, who 
compares Sir 25* drérepe adriy, ‘cut her off’); Mk 
10* ( dwogractov, the LXX tr® of sépher 
kértthath ; also used Mt 5" AV, RV ‘writing of 
divorcement’; and 19’, AV as 5", RV as Mk 104), 


See MARRIAGE. 

2. A debtor’s written account, Lk 167 (TR rd 
ypdupa, edd. ra ypdupara, RV ‘ bond’). Edersheim 
(Jesus the Messiah, ii. 272 f.) points out that the 
Gr. word here ep oyee was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (Hebraised gerammation), and 
corresponded with the Syr. shitre, which denotes 
‘writings’ that were either formal, when they 


were signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of | in 


; or informal, when only the debtor himself 


BIRTH 


signed. The latter were most uently written 
on wax, and thus easily altered. "See DEST. 


- HASTINGS. 
BILSHAN (jv3 ‘inquirer’).—A companion af 
Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°, Neh 7’ = Beelsarus, 1 Es 5*). See 
GENEALOGY. 


BIMHAL ( for “son of circumcision ’ ?).— 
A ee cat Ch 7*). 


BINEA ("y33).—A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
8* 9%), 


iad 
), Neh 12°). 3 A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 10” = Balnuus of 1 Es 9"). 4. A son of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1"). 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan- 
ces between the similar ee See 
BavvaAl, GENEALOGY. . A. SELBIE. 


BIRDS.—See Fow La. 


BIRSHA (ye 3, etym. and m unknown).— 
King of eral at the snp of Chedorlaemera 
invasion (Gn 14?). 


BIRTH.—Among the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals zeuerally (comp. Herod. i. 136, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed u the 

ion of children (see, ¢g., Gn 16? 3 30), 

S 162°, 2 K 4% Ps 127°), and re, gery of sons 
(seo 18 14, Jer 20%, Job 3°), while childlessness 
was ed as a hea acon Orie al 
1%) and punishment (2 f 
turition seems generally to ha 
yet see Gn $'*), as it is with Syrian 
women at the present day, and cases in which th 
mother died in childbi (Gn 354, 1 8 4”) were 
Baath FO aoa exceptional. From the phrase used 
in Gn Steger ee ggsrea rot) Sn tcmg vs 
early times the child was actually born upon ite 
father’s knees (see Nowack, Heb. Archdol. i. 165), 
according to customs of which traces are found in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Wesd,* ii. 
177 oe ; or at least that the newly-born infant was 
pl in ita father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We find, however, no clear 

erence to such customs in historical timex. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20%); the mother was attended by 
other women (1 8 4”), and the assistance of a mid- 
wife was o ed in (Gn 357 38%, Ex ) 
Compare article MIDWIFE). The newly-born 
infant, after ite navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed with salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes (Ezk 16‘, Lk 27). The 
of rubbing infants with salt is still retained among 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened and hardened this means 
coed iv. p. 63). |The child received ite name 

m the mother (Gn 20m 30, 18 1%, 1 Ch 4°) or 
from the father (Gn 16% 17%, om Hos 1%; 
S80 ially Gn 35%), the choice of name 
often determined by special circumstances attend- 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy received his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk 1% 2"), The mother was regarded 
as unclean for the space of seven + thirty-three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen + 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). This difference may probably be explained 
from the belief, which existed also elsewhere, that 
the Sopa of a puerperal state continued longer , 

the latter case i) og ed. Kithn, i. 392; 
Dillmann on Lv 12°). PURIFICATION. The 


BIRTHDAY 
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firstborn, when a son, belo to J”, and must 
therefore be redeemed (Ex 13!%7 34”) for the 
eum of five shekels (Nu 18%). The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 21’, 1 S 1% 
1K 3%), but a nurse (ng}'>) is sometimes mention 

(Gn 24® 35°, 2 K 11); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mac 7”; cf. 1S 1-*),—in 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years,—and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 21°), H. A. WHITE. 


BIRTHDAY.—The custom of clesty 7g a birth- 
oisy 5 nitestiral cere i nev ree ney bree 
in ancient times. Herodotus (i. 133) s of this 

ractice among the Persians. In Gn 40” we 
ear of the celebration of the rphaage Aa the king 
of t, and in the times of the lemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and Canopus bear witness 
to the same custom. ‘The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities suit- 
able tothe occasion’( Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1847, v. 200). For Roman birthdays, cf. Marquardt, 
Privatleben d. Romer, i. 244. According to 2 Mac 
6’ the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com- 
memorated every month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antiochus ig rene the 
Jews were fo to e. In the pels (Mt 
146, Mk 6") we of the feast made by Herod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guesta. The proper Greek term for such festival 
is ra yerdOha, (cf. Jos. Ant. I. v. 3), rd yeréora bein 
used to denote a feast commemorating a person’s 
death (Herod. iv. 26); but in later Greek we find 
va yeréo.a and similar phrases used in the sense of 
birthday (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 18, lvi. 46, lxvii. 2; 
soarispair iii. bards of. Jos. agers iv. 7: si 
voy hyuépar). © meaning 0 yeriéow in the 
sated = ‘deed been disputed, many com- 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession—a day which we know to 
have care pr per be by aoe re the Herodian 
rinces (Jos. . XV. XL 6: rh» hupay rijs dpxis). 
in support of this view appeal is made to the 
Mishna (46. Sar. i. 3), where by the side of the 
‘-yertova of the kings’ (0°70 Sy e029), mention is 
made of npep ol) 70 oF, 3.6. ‘the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Besrdye, 
182; Hausrath, New Testament Times (E.T. BG), 
ii. 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
But no certain instance can be quoted from Greek 
literature to copper the supposed meaning of ra 
yertoun ; and the Pal. Gemara (Jer. Ab. Sar. i. 39¢e) 
explains x'm)'3 as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Bab. Gemara indeed (Ab. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is di , the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’; 
but from the context it appears highly probable 
that here, as elsewhere, the Talmudiste were 
guessing at the meaning of an unknown word. 

f. Meyer on Mt 14°; tirer, HJP 1. ii. 26 f. 

H. A. WHITE. 

BIRTH, NEW.—See REGENERATION. BIRTH- 
RIGHT.—See FAMILY. 


BIRZAITH (mp3 Kethibh, mp3 Keré, AV Birza- 
vith), 1 Ch 7°.—Apparently a town of Asher, prob- 
ably Bir-es-Zeit, near Tyre. C. R. CONDER. 


BISHLAM (ob¢73 = 0bz-13 ¢ ”?).—An officer 
of erxes in Pal. at the time of the return from 
peed under Zerub., Ezr 4’. Called BELEMUS in 
1 Es 2", ty LXX ee the aeue cs elphvy, a 
peace, as if it were the ting at the beginning o 
the letter which follows. HL Sr. J. Tu AOKERAY. 


BISHOP (érlcxoros) and ELDER (xpecfvrepos).— 
Le sooo too career conn on 
su tolic writings to popererce ere. First, 
to trace thele use cataide the churches. 

1. éxicxoros is common in the general sense of an 
overseer; rarer as an Official title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, é¢r. sent to regu- 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosta. They were led ériyeAyral in Rom. 
times. (6) After Alexander, two ér. at Thera 
are directed to receive some money and put it at 
interest ; and éw. at Rhodes are munici officers 
whose duties are unknown. (c) In L¥X ér. are 
taskmasters, as Is 60! (3), or minor officers, as 
Neh 11° (vp), or 1 Mac 1° the commissioners 
of Antiochus who enforced idolatry. In LXX 
also, as Ps 108°, we first find the office denoted 
by émexor}. (d) In the 8rd cent. A.D. we have 
éx. as municipal officers in about ten inscriptions 
from Batanwa, the Decapolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
sacred revenues (ra 700 Geo). Of ita use (6) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was ériueAqr}s, as 
with the Essenes. 

2. wpeoBérepos. The city councils in Rom. times 
were reermgar 4 called ap not yepovela: or 
wpecBuréna. © yepovolas, of which specBirepa 
were members, were not private societies, but 


corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worahin-6t the 4 -god, or the burial of their 


members. Their officers were wpoordra, dpxorres, 
wporyotpevn, (b) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a fovA? of 7, or, in laces, 23 
wp. (0°x2]). These formed a court of justice, and 
e. The organisa- 
exandria, etc. was 


tles ever fica bag 


In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops and elders ( collec in art. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT), and the two offices seem 
much the same. This is proved thus :—(1) Bishops 
and elders are never joined together, like bisho 
and deacons, as separate classes of officials. (2) 
Ph 1 ‘ to bishops and deacons’ (no article). If there 
had been a distinct order of elders, it could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 over the 
elders, agrees (5!) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20") for some time 


describing elders in their place, and in nearly the 
ops described to Timothy, 

the elders of 1 Ti 5", and those of 1 P 5, have dis- 
tinctly pastoral functions. So, too, have the elders 
of Ac 20 and those described to Titus. (4) The same 
rsons seem to be called bishops and elders (Ac 
bon. 8 Tit 1&7 {va xcaracricys wpeoBurépous . . . Sei 
yap roe éwlaxowoy «.7.d.). The words are also 
synonyms in Clement ad Cor. xiii. 44, and (by 
implication) in Teaching, xv., and Polycarp, Phil. 1. 
It is only in Ignatius that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The general equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versa, or that there 
never were any minor differences between them. 
The difference of name may of iteelf point to some 
difference of origin: and this is our next question. 
As regards elders, it seems likely that the name 
comes from Jewish sources. Theofiiceis already half 
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hinted at in Lk 22™ (hardly in Ac 5® vewrepu: cf. 
veavioxot); and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the arrangements of the syna- 
gogue. Their meeting is actually called cuvaywyh 
in Ja 2*, and the Ebionites retained the name even 
in the 4th cent. It may, however, be noted at 
once, that if the office and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally quite those of the 0°32; of the 
synagogue. 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early connexion of the word with Gentile churches 
is against this. The LXX use of éricxoros and 
éxvoxor) may have suggested it ; but Gentile Chris- 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 

eneral meaning of the word, combined with its 
Freier from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bisho 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Is 60"’. 
The question is best left undecided. 

APPOINTMENT.—In the first age popular election 
and a lic institution seem to have been co- 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 6**) are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar seems 
indicated for the Lycaonian elders, though xepo- 
rovjoarres (Ac 14%) grammatically refers to the 


spose who by prayer with fastings commended | church 
them 


wy dt pal Ri at 7 eee ap- 
poin it 1° ta xa ) by Titus, and appar- 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in Tike 
manner, though | Ti 5", He 6* seem not specially 
concerned with the matter ; but it does not follow 
that there was no pepe election. In any case 
Timothy or Titus would have to approve the candi- 
date before instituting him: so that the particular 
description of his qualifications need not mean 
that they had to select him in the first instance. 
As soon as we get outside NT (Teaching, xv., 
Clement, xliv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspicuous, though neither does this exclude a 
formal institution. The elders are already attached 
to the apostle even in the conveyance of speci 

ifta (1 Ti 4'*, where the contrast of pera with the 
ia of 2 Ti 1* may indicate their secondary position) ; 
and when the unlocal ministry died out, they 
would act alone in the institution to local office. 
How soon an episcopate was developed is a further 
uestion ; and very much a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all church 


offices—first designation, then institution by prayer 
i- | Mi 


with (at least commonly) its symbolic accompani- 
ments of laying on of hands and fasting. But 
there is one oy pik cpee distinction, that if the 
designation to local office was by 2 eral election, 
that to unlocal office was by the will of the Holy 
a ta (Ac 13%, of Apostles; 1 Ti 4** 18, apparently 
of an Evangelist, 2 Ti 4°). 

DUTIES. —(1) General Superintendence.— Eldere 
in Ac 20%, 1 Ti 5”, Tit 1’, 1 P 5%* (xaraxup. is 
xupeter done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3°, 
Indicated possibly in xvBeprices, dvyriAhupers, 1 Co 
12%; more distinctly Eph 4" rods 8@ wopévas cal 
3:dacxddous, so pointedly contrasted with the 
unl officers. So wpotcrduern 1 Th 533, Ro 12% 
remind us of the bishops and elders, 1 Ti 3* rpotord- 
pevov, 5" xpoecrwres. The iyyovuervan or rpory. also 
of He 137", and of Clement, ad Cor. i. 26, 37, 
may be set down as bishops or elders, for (a2) men 
entitled to obedience must have other than the 

urely spiritual functions of the unlocal ministry ; 
{5} the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, s0 that they must themselves be the 
dryouperos. 


BIT, BRIDLE 


Under this head we may place the share taken 

the elders (a) at Jerus., in the deliberations of 

e apostles (Ac 15°) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 21"8); (5) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4™. 

(2) Teaching.—1 Th 5 xpot on admonishing 
in the Lord, 1 Ti 3* the bishop ve teach, 5 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit 1° the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absence the whole function of 
pune worship would necessarily devolve on the 
ocal. This may be hinted He 137 "-™ (no officers 
named but tryovzern), and in an 


case it is plain 
enough in Jeaching, xv., and Clement of 
bishops wpocpéporres ra 8wpa, which must not be 
limited to the Lord's Supper: 

(3) Pastoral Care.—This is everywhere #0 con- 
spicuous that references are hardly needed. ; 

To it we may refer (a) visiting of the sick, with 
@ view (Ja 5‘) to anointing and cure; (6) care of 
stran and 4 fortiors of the poor, 1 Ti 3*, Tit 1°, 
the bishop to be girAdgev0s. : 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders. But was there any difference 
at all? Harnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 
poor, elders rather formed a court attached to the 
, and as such were occupied with govern- 
ment and discipline. The apparent identity of the 
offices would then be no more than an identity of 
persons. The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both offices, and give the 
tone to both. This theory explains points like the 
difference of names and the marked separation 
between the two classes. It may contain more 
than a germ of the truth ; but it cannot be acceptec 
without important reservations. (a) It is not 
likely that duties were quite so definitely separated. 
If the elders began with discipline and general 


oversight, they would be likely soon to take up 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. Those 
who had ifte to minister the word and teaching, 


would rather be honoured than hindered ; so that 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
(esp. if they were bishops also) before the end of 
thea lic In any case (b) bishops and elders 
are identical in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the 
distinction must by that time have been nearly lost. 
This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
(Chronologie, 1897, p. 484) still places the relevant 
passages in the middle of the 2nd cent. 


tech. 
into Germ. with excursuses by Harn (1883) 
of the Christian Ministry by Sanda arnack, Gore, Rendel 
Harris, Macpherson, Simoox, and Mil in Bzpositor, 3rd 
series, vols. v. and vi. ; Weizsicker, Apost, Zettalter, pp. 599-612. 
H. M. GWATKIN. 
BISHOPRICK.—Ac 1® ‘His b. let another take’ 
(RV ‘office’ with marg. ‘Gr. overseership.’) The 
Gr. is érwxorf, which here and in 1 Ti 3? means 
the office or work of an éricxoros (see BISHOP); but 
primarily and chiefly in NT describes God’s visi- 
tation, as Lk 19“ ‘the time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
213 ‘the day of v.’ The same office is described 
in Ac 1™ as ‘ ministry and apostleship’ (S:axorla «al 
dwrocrolh). J. HASTINGS. 


BIT, BRIDLE (99, 299, clon, xeAcwds).—The dis- 
tinction between these words is not maintained in 
AV and RV. 1. ke regen (Arab. rasan) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30" RV, ‘they have cast off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter with which he was tied, and 
is friaking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behaviour of the 


BITHIAH 
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rabble before Job. Soin Is 30”, instead of ‘a 
bridle in the jaws of the people,’ read ‘a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ (ney “9p bv jp 

2. metheg ; orerds (2 K 19%, 26°, Is 37™, 
Ja 3° RV, Rev 14”) is a bridle, which includes the 
bit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Hence in Ps 32° RV, ‘ whose trappings must 
be ds¢ and dridie,’ the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding them in. 
The Psalmist had been speaking of willing service 
that only needed a rabsiran 4 eye, and the contrast 
is to the disinclination of the horse and mule that 
needed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

8. cilonp mahgom, is a muzzle. Hence, ‘I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 89) should 
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clearly be ‘with a muzzle,’ asin RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, which is 
enforced silence. A bridle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must be put over the 
mouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other baggage-animals, and causes 
disarrangement of their loads. G. M. MACKIE. 


BITHIAH ("73 ‘daughter,’ s.¢. worshipper, ‘of 
J°’).—The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became 
the wife of Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4%), Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
. royal title or as a Heb. proper name, it is 

ifficult to determine. The name B. may indicate 
one who had become a convert to the worship of 
J°, which would favour the first supposition (but 
LXX B reads edd). If the other wife of Mered is 
distinguished as ‘the Jeweas,’ RV (AV Jehudijah), 
this would still further strengthen the supposition. 
But the text of 1 Ch 4": 4 appears to be defective, 
and does not afford ground for more than conjec- 
ture. (See Kittel, ad loc. in Haupt.) 


BITHRON (7930), 2 8 2, ‘th aay a obatl 
’ » ‘the gorge,’ pro y 
mot a proper name,—a ravine leading to Mahanaim. 


C. R. CONDER. 
BITHYNIA (BOvsla), a count 


in the north of 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Propontis (Sea of 


Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euxine (Black 
Sea), was bequeathed to the Romans in B.c. 74 by 
the last king, Nicomedes 11. The coast of Pontus 
was united with it in a single province by Pompe 
in B.C. 65, and the joint province was inister 
according to the principles embodied in a /ex Pom- 
peia. But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certain distinction from one another; 
the official name was regularly double (Bithynia et 
Pontus) ; there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arch and the Pontarch (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, etc.); and hence Pontus and B. are men- 
tioned separately in! P 1. Bithynia adjoined Asi 
and hence, when Paul and Silas were preven 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16°), they naturally 
reseded towards B., but, coming near the frontier, 
were not permitted to enter it; and they kept on 
towards the W. through Mysia till they came out 
at Troas. B. was a senatorial province, governed 
like Achaia (which see) ; but Pliny governed it on 
@ special mission from the emperor, 111-3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which give so much 


information about the province and the Christians 
in it. B. was a rich, fertile, , and highly 
civilised province. Jews in b. are mentioned by 


Philo. Legatio ad Gavwm, § 36 (Mang. ii. 587); but 
they are not noticed in the list given in Ac 2°", 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
along with, doubtless, the peninsula at the end of 
which it was situated, was included in the Baan 
of aay Sige et Pontus, as we learn from Pliny, ad 
Traj. Ep. 43, 44. Two roads trav B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Nicwa (the two 
chief cities) with Dorylaion and Phrygia in general, 
the other connecting them with Ancyra direct—a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru- 
em, 


rare rgt dela ooh Mpg L pp. 
849-857; Hardy in Pref. to ed. of Pliny, Epiet. ad an; 
Ainsworth in Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soo vol. ix.; Hamilton, 
Researches : tter, Kleinasien (Erdkunde von 


Took in the emia Gy wore. on ee pomhon oes 
em: eumann, Hardy, e 
W. M. Ramsay, 


BITTER, BITTERNESS.—In the literal sense of 

. to the taste, the word occurs in such passages 
as Pr 277 (of food, opposed to sweet), Ex 15”, Ja 34 
Rev 84 (of water), and Is 24° (of strong drink). 
See also article BITTER HERBS. In most of the 
passages, however, where the words above given 
are used in Scripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. ) 

i. We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, bitin 
words (cf. xixpot Aéyo:), Ps. 64%; of the keenness o 
the misery which resulta from forsaking God, Jer 
2°; from a life of sin in general, Jer 4", and of 
impurity in particular, Pr 5‘. It is applied to the 
misery of servitude, Ex 1"; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, Ru 1”, Am 8”, 

ii. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter- 
ness describe such emotions as pathy in 
bereavement, Ru 18, and misfortune, Ezk 27"; the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 1 S 1°, and peni- 
tence, Mt 26; the keenness of disappointment 
Gn 27; and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, Job 3”; emotions often relieved 
8 corresponding ‘b. cry,’ Gn 27*, Est 4! ete., an 
by thes edding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. Homer’s wexpdv 
ddxpvor), Mt 26” and often. 

nder this head may be classed the cases where 
‘bitter ’’in the original refers rather to fierceness of 
disposition, as in 28 178 (‘as a bear robbed of her 
whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence, 
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Hab 1* (‘the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 
nation’), Jg 18*. Cf. Eph 4*', Ro 3". 

iii. Another set of fig. applications belongs 
rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psycholo Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
would subvert the fundamental distinction of 
right and ioe | as putting ‘b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ (5%). So also Dt 32°, where the 
reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. The same idea 
of moral depravity is somewhat differently ex- 
pressed in Dt 29, from which (see LXX render- 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘ gall of bitterness,’ 
Ac 8”, and ‘root of bitterness,’ He 12%. 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term. techn. 
‘the water of bitterness that causeth the curse’ 
Nu 54: RV (cf. Kautzach’s tr. : das fluchbringende 
Wasser des ae Dihieny Meloayr Bays so im- 
portant a in the there descri 

wae A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 
BITTER HERBS (0-9 mérérim, wixpldes, lactuca 
tes).—It is h ye for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginous, as the 
punencs Portulaca oleracea, L. ; others crisp, as 

6 cucumber ; others aromatic, as parsley ; others 
Lat as the watercress, Nasturttum o nels, 

e pepper grass, Lepidium sativum, L.; the 
endive, Cohoriom Intybus, L.; the lettuce, 
Lactuca satwa, L. Such as these and = 
others like them can be found everywhere, an 
suit the uirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 12%, Nu 9"). More bitter still are the 
numerous medicinal plants, as colocynth, worm- 
wood, scammony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the rep et’s eye when he said (La 3° m), 
‘He hath me with ditternesses (mérérim) ; 
he huth made me drunken with wormwood.’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Iaraelives of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex 1%), but, as in the case of bread 
withuut leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with which they fled. A meal of unleavened 
bread, roast lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre- 
pared. G. E. Post. 


BITTER WATER.—See MEDICINE. 


BITTERN (1\5p, wp kippéd, éxivos, ericius).— 
Gesenius regards {i as the same as the Arab. 
ee the porcupine ; and with him agree most 
of the Vss Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering bittern of the AV. They 
argue as follows :—({1) That the porcupine has not 
been noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 
ee true of the bittern, and it is far less prob- 
able that it should be said of the bittern than of 
The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of abylon (Is 14%), 
Nineveh (Zeph 2"), or Idumea (Is 34"). (2) That 
the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns. This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (3) 
That ‘ their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
24), Their, however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply a, and understand by 
‘a voice’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called singing. 
(4) That porcupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is 14%). This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for the kippéd, and 


the ihe ape 


(not én) pools of water—s.c. desolate ruins, where 
’ a4 could live, pr ee 

© passages in whi eee eer occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. They are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beaste and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is faraway. It by no means follows that in 
oe all of them, or perhaps any of the psr- 
tic ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 


ruins. The porcupine, as a man-fearing 

like the cormorant (R ican), owl, raven, dragon 
SHAE pansy? owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts 


(probably 


fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
&® menagerie, tenanted by a motley als 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. th 
the philological evidence in favour of the udh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundnees of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the RV, which makes it porcupine. 


PORCUPINE. 
, under th t ful 
ae foregrone’ une pg rl ge ade l-grown 
The porcupine, Hystriz cristata, L., is found 


along the sea-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Pal. and Syria. It feeds on roo 
bark, fruita, and vegetables. It inhabits holes an 
subterranean clefts, and might well find a retreat 
among ruins. The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name funfudh. It is 
about 2 feet in length, nde aden y of the tail, 
which measures 5 to Gin. It is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited the 
are erected. It is noctvrnal in its habita, 
seldom seen by man. G. E. Post. 


BITUMEN (Gn 11° "99, dogadros, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘bitumen’).—The mineral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus Asphat- 
tites (Jos. Ant, 1. ix.), in which case it is mineral 
pitch of the group of the hydrocarbons. This 
mineral] is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was used in very early times as a substitute 


BIZIOTHIAH 
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for gees in the eens Une < Chaldzea.° hl 
rg ersia, Assam urma, particular 
at Rangoon, at Baku, att , and A 
So reectalhe leading down from the west to the 
eases ifs Bey ae and Mahawat, in 


ecien lithe Dead Sea basin is probably 
derived from the bituminous limestones of the 


us series, and reaches the surface through 
Restiies in the Tonk. In the case of marine lime- 


ee ee ee 
E. HULL. 


rir ease ville Jos 156".—A corruption for 
i ai referring to Beersheba, as the 
al erie ors atrav indicates (cf. also Neh 11%), 
BIZTHA iched Est 1*).—One of the seven eanuchs 
chamberlains of Ahasuerus. A 


i suggested 
tymology is the Persian besteh, ‘bound,’ hence 
perbape eunuch.’ The LXX here reads Mafd» B, 


wm®, Bafed A. H. A. WHITE. 
BLACK.—See CoLrours. Asa subst. b. is found 
ra Hip dite and Jer 14* ‘ they ait in b. upon 
As a verb, Bar 6” ‘ their faces are 
on agh the re that cometh out of the 
Job 6 ‘ b. by reason 
sank ete ee ued hore a turbid torrent, RV 
. HASTINGS. 


BLAINS.—See MEDICINE. 


BLASPHEMY (fdacd¢nula, vb. Sracdnpuety, adj. 
and subst. Srdognpos) £ derived as to ite second 
element from ¢jy7, bat the etymology of 
the first element is uite uncertain, opinions 

5 riage aueng Aubere I i (the form 
wou en, ’ 6 » Bade stack, 
doltish, Bide I hit to shrowoine (Baste th. ad. Hom. 
dé. 2, p. 219, cee Giaen maee Aol 

worthless chau bhies). owever, 
distinct eno In classical Nand Greek (as 
e word is not haa onan as in 


), and 


Greek say human relation is the of Phaenel 
being o iransferauce app the gods 
(Plato, one, y _E); and, as often as not, in this 
connexivn, it si es a word not so much of 
irreverenve as of ill-omen os eh to ed¢nula), a word 
amiss, an vnlucky word, en one unintention- 
for evil ins (Eur. Jon, 1189; 
g. 800, 801). in the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the word selected by Delitzsch 
fn his Hebrew NT) and in the LXX there is always 
a notion of contemptuous sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2*) towards God (2 K 19°, cf. 18*) atecny 
or indirectly, evauey men or thi connec 
with Him, ¢ Naa cae e (Is 52°, Ps 74%), His 
champions (2 is holy land (Ezk 351%), 
His temple (1 Mac 7%); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (Bel®). In NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
the same clear connotation of divine connexion, 
the word being sometimes 
contumely, or slander (cf. Dem. Corviv. iv. 12. 3, 
es ro0rov wo\\dxis dwéoxwpe cal péxpe aloxpas prac- 


* Ra actent Monarchies, — L oh. & 
{ Tristram, Land of Zara, pp 2, 858. 
~ ..—20 


the form 


uivalent to aggrava 


ted | might be ‘defect’ ; 


pania Me Tit 3%, Mt 15%, 1 Co 10”, Ro 3° 141, 
ph 4 i pial 3), 1 Ti 64, 2 P 24, It is not, how- 
ever, to ored that the i ey relation of 
God to all ysl beings may have induced the 
choice of the word frAacgnpla to irk ce is Mos 
the last resort an offence 
OT use ; also the parallel in Sir 3%, aati the ought 
in such passages as 1 P 2" taken with Tit 3.) 

A special use in NT touches the human assum 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of 
infinite glory of the unapproachable God to the 
finite nature of the creature. Thus the word is 
a into the mouths of the Jewish accusers of 

hrist (Mt sibel 26, Jn 10”, Lk 5"), and is employed 


likewise con by the NT writers and 
to depict the versely by ous and insulting denial 
the Lal d a ee aac what was His due status (Mt 
27", Lk 22% 23), and their equally sacril =~ 
insulting against Him (Av 13 1 

The punishment of those who blas ced ‘ke. 

ed in word or act eye, a yt and,’ i.e. in 

impious rebellion 


song (Lv Biter. 
lasphemy in act are the profanation of the Sabbath 
f work J Ex 31), the neglect of circumcision 
n ie and idolatry in all ita relations (Ex 22", 
). It was on the of hemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Romans (Mt 26, Jn 19"), and that Phe stem was 
in an outbreak of priests and 
people (Ac e 7). To the ordinary sins of blas- 
shaun’ the J ews added the more technical sin of the 
Pp 
ronunciation’ of the name J” h a mis- 
interpretation of ‘ pronounce’ in Ly 24% apart from 
ite limitative or i For this reason the LXX 
rendered J” by 6 xpos, and the Hebrew Jews sub- 
oo Adonai or ohim, as they do to the present 


ee to the teach of Christ in the 
: optists eMt 198%) Mk » Lk 12%), the ‘ blas- 
emy against the Holy Ghost’ was a sin of such 
surpassing he heinousness ‘that it was unpardonable. 
sop e says, the blasphem emy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of was God’s Messiah, 
His pre-eminent representative; and b hemy 
against Him would have been, in theocratic oon: 
1 aan t Pi with blasp nemy © 
Paself (Ex What, then, + was this iasiens 
End the Hal Ghost, this sin of unwon 
aggravation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 
notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 
to pardon (Li 7 enone Hor. Heb. on Mt 12%)? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
His in which the Holy Spirit, ae a onl vers 
manifested Himself obviously and 
Any man who, with such demonstration before t 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 3”), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 
and ‘beyond the scope of divin e umineacn or 
divine influence; he was the most. hi h- esa 
wilful, presum tuous d of the divine. 
his sition of b pa deanna ets e wae not be Maven ; 
for to put suc hind His back was in 
the moral nature of er a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so ble was the blasphemy 
even again ‘the Son of ; for in His state of 
humiliation, with the miste of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not so Aha so unmistakable, 
so irresistibly convincin In this case there 
in the other there was ‘de- 
ee So much for the strict context and the 
ial occasion. en we reach out beyond 
these and seek to find a more peneret appuceon, 
we ychave need of great diffidence. @ point, 
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raking the Blasphemy ciaply the equivalant of 
@ emy simply the equivalen 
continued ic peaitaniés in any sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say that any conscious sin, | orig, in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. It is 
hard to conéeive that Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘no repentance, 
no pardon.’ At the same time we cannot wholly 
agree with those who assert that there is ‘no con- 
nexion’ whatever between the blasphemy against 
the manifest Holy Ghost and the sin against the 
light of spiritual experience in He 6**, and that 
these sins are ‘altuget er dissimilar’ (S. Davidson in 
Kitto, Encyc., s.v. ‘ Blasphemy’). Nor ae biel ara 
eath’ in 


ealing. Ye 


on the whole, it 
and consistent with the O 


seems reasonable 
sacrificial theory (cf. Keil, as above) to affirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its mere wi ees and ita weakness, is 
not to be classed with the wilful, strong-armed, 
. arrogant blaspheming of good as evil. And it is 

obeervable that the crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He 6° is a metaphor for a , is in Ac 37, in 
ita literal sense, attribu St. Peter to dyraa, 
ignorance. Doubtless, there is a time and a place 
wherein ees shades off into wilfulness, and 
weakness into presumption ; neglect of the divine 
illumination is the inclined plane towards the 
sear erik A, a when the se can oe 
a say, ‘ Evi ou my ’ ite utterance 
not far Li blasphemy of the Ho aoe 


BLAST (from bdiesan ‘to blow ’) is used in AV: 
4. Of the blowing of a wind instrament, Jos 6° 
‘when they make a long b. with the ram’s horn.’ 
2. The blowing of the th of J’, Ex 15 ‘ with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were arb 


Ps 184 (naw) néshamah). 

Gn 41¢%3, 2 K 19%, Is > and blasting= 

‘blight’ Dt 28%, 1 K 8%, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hag 9", 

The reference is to the effect of the sirocoo east 
d. 13” for ite effect ou water, and 


at 

. the lips blister, and the moisture of the 

body evaporates, .. . you become languid, ner- 
vous, irritable, and * (Land and Book, 
ii, 262). In Pe 18, Pr. Bk. ‘ Elastin ’ = blast. 


J. Gs. 
BLASTUS (Bdoros).—A chamberlain of HEROD 
AGRIPPA I. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12", It was 
through his interventi resumably secured 
bribery, aoe the people tyre and sya phony : 
upon the king to receive an embassy from them a 
Cweares. Ho is described as ‘chamberlain,’ rte 
éxt ro0 xarGvos rod wAéws. Neither the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus 
—a proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (but see on the er side, Krenkel, 
Josephus und Lucas, p. 208). A. C. HEADLAM. 


BLAZE.—Mk 1® ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘spread abroad,’ Gr. dagnpulfw, in Mt 29% tré 
‘commonly reported,’ RV ‘was spread abroad’ ; 
in Mt 9” dvedjpucary atréy, ‘they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb diase=to ‘blow,’ then ‘ pro- 
claim,’ ‘ publish,’ is to be distinguished from 
zburn. See Oa. Eng. Dict. J. HASTINGS. 


BLEMISH.—See MEDICINE. 


T | aldsos). The Hebrew seems to have 


BLESSEDNESS 


BLESSEDNESS.—The word ‘ bleasedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only ap three times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
& word (xaxapopués) which indicates the ascription 
bl , not ars of rove ergy or ye the 

visers have rightly expun substita 
‘blessing’ in the firet ra cases (Ro 4° 9), and 
f Ssrrpetges * in the third (Gal 44). Nev eas, 

idea which it conveys is the result of a 
legitimate generalisation from biblical statements. 
By the term ‘blessedness’ we understand the 
Summum regard gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationshi divine 
Summum Bonum. Throughout the Bible this is 
centred in the idea of life, in its more elementary 
stages as the normal human existence on earth, in 
ite more advanced condition as waited i rN 

en 
of days as a supreme object of desire (¢.g. Ps 21‘). 
Hence, while it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be cut off in the midst of his days (¢.9- Ps 55"), for 
his life to be pha is a blessing devoutly sought 
erter ite Ps 39"), so that to live on to a ripe old 
@ cro mercy 


age is e.g. 1 Ch 20"). The 
OT idea of bl ess is ly temporal and 
external, agg mingled wi igher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 16%", Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
and the Fi ommi of it through his descendants, 
so that the natural human instinct for immortality 
is in @ measure satisfied by cohtenp eae the 
prospect of an endless posterity. For this reason, 
as because of the present good which the 
Le on an 
mportant item in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, aug the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In the Proverbs, 
oe uae Cy oe barns pase is plenty 
as a great sign of prosperity, 
but wisdom is there od as tthe. Sum: 
mum Bonum (Pr 4"). In Messianic proph the 
thought of blessedness is expanded to ify the 
natioual weal rather than purely individual 
speasty: oo is 2 ee in - golden “ge of wide- 
sp enty and gen in ollo a 
criumiph ovet the enemies of Invael. In particular, 
justice will take the place of tyranny and robbery, 
good order will be maintained, and universal peace 
pores (e.g. Is 11), 65!7-%), It is principally 
h the two ideas of righteousness and 
that the ideal is advanced to amore spiritual con- 
ception (eg. Ps 119%). In the NT the idea of 
bl ess is greatly elevated. According to the 
reese Jesus Christ 8 of e life as 
e supreme boon of the future (6.9. Lk 18”). 
» He dwells mu 


Acco 

and treats it as a 
e.g. Jn 6%), St. Paul follows, 
accentuating the blessedness of eternal life as 


Lied 


hated, separated, and reproach 
their blessedness to r 


having the kingdom of heaven—elsewhere described 
as a pearl of great price (Mt 13“)—in being com 


BLESSING 


BLOODTHIRSTY $07 


eat ing esa eg tet eg 


God (Mt ath, arable of the Talents, 


furore agen takes the cada ea 1 the |b 
ee er wi ne er : © 
poc. describes the blessedness of the Church in 


oe visto and reign of Christ and the coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21. 22). See also 
BEATITUDE, HAPPINESS. W. F. ADENEY. 


BLESSING ( e)\oyla).—Throughout the 
Bible we opie lh cewe ta two forms of blessing. (1 


Blessing This is either (a) a direct an 
immediate tof of oieaiee conf iit as 
ex 
edom and vite hie household ’ an 8 aaa ais a 
divine utterance expressing th 
angle fature favour, and thus, Pikes Pp 
usage of the word, which ioationttre 6 of 
Fae or with ale org = a Bood 
ge God em, 
1 eta. (Gn ye ‘The whe bleeein 
spcinarl of persons, secon yo 
rte ily the phrase, ‘ Bless, Lord, his 
834). The secon leasing 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
e.g. ‘God bleesed the seventh day’ (Gn ee (2 
by man. This is bir - ap or 
first form of bleasing, a ® prayer will confer 
own blessing on the object af the speaker's 
good wishes. ee ed as in 
some way directly beneficial, j e evil eye is 
papposed t blight direct, w dle the eure pro 
is an appeal to eaven to smite its object, as the 
true arr% Seer appeal to Heaven to er some 
boon. pecmas to be the case “with the 
determining the 


ao blessings, Isaac directly 
estiny of Jacob; and yet the language employed 
shows that the actual source of the boons spoken 


oo is f sigaee for in viege rE alia x gt pony a 

of co a blessing 

resolves itaelf res taf a a a peculiar right to seek certain 
con 


may be 

de ore-olin Haleaea's Wenedistien of Israel. While 

the narrative implies a belief on the part of Balak 

the seer mystic powers of enreing 

and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
prophetic, declaring the will of J” and predicting 

of Israel (Nu 23. 24). A man who is excep- 

taken as the model and type of 

bl pane © hee oe eee eee on 2°) ; 

and o 


Him, by reference to His 
Basing (er #7, en our Lord is described in 
ene Cope as blessing, no doubt the idea is 
the second form of blessing, the 

re to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
ht coe Jesus eae Th had especial 

power cena iy woalkig. thie Thus we must 
oer ge oe action of the p msotivers hg tent 


dren to Him for a bl ht 
ht them toa holy Ra Rabi (B Baxter 


ud. p. bong But with those who perceived His 
divine Berl Oe the act of blessing by Jesus Christ 
must have passed over into the Emery har 
immediate act of God in conferrin orang Brace 

the final benediction (Lk 24"), e Hening of 
hobs of which we , is equiv. 


in the Gospels 

iving thanks for it, the thought that 
re ether in uly 1g and ereyheas aided 

id t an $ 
n Mk 8? wi as in Mt 15"). To bless 
God is to tlie with acknowledgment of His 
goodnees and expressed desires for His glory. The 
act of blessing was usually performea by the 


is | we can in some measure 


imposition of nee (6.9. eee 4817-9, Mt 19") ; or, 
where a number of persons ere concerned, with 
uplifted hands (¢.g. Lv 9*, Lk 24"), The priesta 
evening, sacrif a iggy pts on after ¢ every morning and 

a Fa tripl ple formula 


(Nu el Biblical rch Boodle rly A 
more ibsitive form of bl ve 
been used under the Kings ( ‘pee, ‘ewald, 
Antig. pp. 15, 132). Aion was was regular] y 
ronounced at the close of the @ synagogue service 
{Baxtorf, Syn. Jud., note mbjoine to index). 
W. F. ADENEY. 
a Crmmes. BLINDNESS—See 


BLOOD.—By the Hebrews, as by other 
of Sane e blood, both of man and 
ed as the seat of the soul alr wh, ene that 
i of the vital principle common to 
organisms ( e life (EV, Heb. napkeak: 
‘soul ’) of the flesh isin the blood,’ and parll. pass.). 
When hetanding ail how ase mein Bh — spl 
notwit ail our es hysio an 
allied sciences, of the m e and death, 
ee Rear brti of 
awe and dread—not without a large admixture of 
the superstitious element—with which the earl 
Semites must have regarded the shedding oy ee 
caer as ail slaughter was o 
beck by Heb cance of the provision, frei 
Heb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9*), a the blood of animals slain for human food 
baler setigstion an or taboo, will demand careful in- 
estigation under the article SACRIFICE (see also 
Foon) or expiatory efficacy of blood, which finds 
or cacy 0 whic 
expreasion in tte the. familiar these ‘ Without 
shetding of blood is no remission ’ (He 9*), 
ereto is the eathartic or purificatory use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial for cases 
of uncleanness of the highest degree, such as 
le (Lv 14% 84) the discussion of which 
to the art. on PURIFICATION (which see 
slag or the unclceanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumerated in Lv 12) 1519-), 
For another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essenti cance of which survives even in the 
rite of Christian worship (Mt 26"), see 
COVENANT. 


Among all nations blood has played a 


ous part rites, but the only trace of ite 
superstitious use in the 


OT seems to be the inci- 
dent recorded in 1 K 22”, and already explained 
in the art. BATHING ne ore, Der Biut- 
aberglaude; Tram Tramball He ae ‘ Id Covenant.) 
BLOOD, AVENGER OF.—See GoEL. 


BLOODGUILTINESS.—In AV only Ps 51“ ‘De. 
liver me from b. +30 God’ (5°93, Br of 53 ‘ blood ’). 
RV adds Ex 22** (Heb. v. 1 8 25% 8 the Heb. 
being the same. W. R. Smith (OTIC? p. 441) 
ponte to Ezk 18” as proving that the Heb. phrase 

oes not n y mean the pail of murder, 
but any mortal sin, such ain as, if it remains un- 
ane withdraws God’s favour from His land 
tbo eg (Dt 21%, Is 1%), a remark which has 
on the ——, of the 5lst 

Gs. 


Y. 


ae ISSUE OF.—See MEDICINE. 


BLOODSHEDDING.—Sir 27* only {free 
aros) ; bat He 9 ‘ without shedding o 
remission ’ (aluarexxvala). 


BLOODTHIRSTY.—In AV Pr 20" only, ‘ gl 
hate the upright’ (o'>) ‘¥}8 ‘men of blood *), 


808 BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT 


adds Ps 5* 55" 139", the Heb. being the same, 
AV ‘bloody’; RV more literally ‘man of blood’ 
28 167-*, ‘men of blood’ Ps 26%. Cf. Ex 4%* 
‘bridegroom of blood’ (AV ‘ mlooy, husband’). 
Qs. 


. HASTIN 
BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT.—See MEDI- 
CINE. 


BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Nu 17° ‘ the 
rodof Aaron ... bloomed blossoms.’ Cf.— 


BLUE.—See CoLours. ‘Blue’ is tr*® of nae 
tékhéleth in all ita occurrences, and of w¢ shésh, 
ISAV. Also Sir 45 ‘ b. silk’ (dducvO0s, RV ‘blue’) ; 
ad Sachi RV, Gr. daxlyOcvos); and 23 ‘a blue 
mark’ (uérday, RV ‘a bruise’; cf. Sir 28” ‘the 
stroke of a w ip maketh marks in the flesh,’ and 
1 P 2 ‘gtripes,’ same Greek, from Is 53° LXX). 
sry Pr 20” ‘the rea ar biog aen AS ppreiiee 
away evil’ (ningo Aabdird pes,’ : 
that wound’) See MEDIcINE. J. Hastas 


BOANERGES (foarnpyés, deriv. uncertain, ‘sons of 
thunder’) is the surname given by our Lord to His 
disciples James and John. Considerable obscurity 

thers round the question why it was given to 

e sons of Zebedee. It is mentioned only in 
Mk 31", and never seems to pee eee as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely either that 
it was meant as a BH hg rebuke of their un- 
regulated zeal (Mk 9* 10°’, Lk 9"), or that it refers 
+ seat to their thundering forth the gospel. 

e likelihood is that it is both descriptive and 
prophetic of the union of the passionate and vehe- 
ment with the gentle and loving in their character, 


and of the fact that once an in tempesta of 
long-restrained emotion would t forth out 
of the deep stillness of their etrong reserved 
natures. . Morr. 


BOAR.—See Swine. BOAT.—See SHIP. 


BOAZ (1ys=‘ swiftness,’ from a root ty3 not occur- 
ring in Heb., not as was supposes ty a=‘ in him is 
h,’ Béos, Béof).—The head of the Hezronites 
who lived at Beth-lehem-judah, after Elimelech’s 
departure into the country of Moab(Ru2!). He is de- 
scribed as a mighty man of wealth (RVm ‘ valour’). 
His fields lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth-lehem (v.‘). It was in them that he first 
caught sight of Ruth as she was gleaning. He 
had heard of her already as a faithfal and loving 
daughter, and begged her to remain in his fields, 
assuring her of his rotection, and inviting her to 
partake of some food in the field (vv.), One night, 
whilst B. was sleeping in his threshing-floor, Ruth, 
instructed by her mother-in-law, came, and 
placing herself at his feet claimed to taken 
under his protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than he would not 
do his duty to her as next of kin, he would take that 
duty upon himself (ch. 3). _B. therefore bought the 
right of redemption from the next of kin, including 
in it the right to take Ruth to be his wife to raise u 
seed to on (4#-), The marriage was celebrated, 
and in due course a son was born to B. and Ruth, 
called Obed, who, according to the ealogy at 
the end of the Bk of Ruth and in 1 Ch ot , was 
the grandfather of David. How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(RutTH). 3B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 
(Mt 1°, Lk 3"). According to the Jewish authori- 


BOAZ 
ties he was the same as Ibzan of Jg 12*°™ (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 310). The difficulties of the 


chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
ierepulaciey in i such 6 we should expect if Ker 
i it it such as we ex i 
9: 2and N 13 or even Dt 25" were katwn to hine 
H. A. REDPATH. 
BOAZ (13, LXX Badd} in B, and Bods in A of 
1K 7"; in 2Ch 3” the LXX has ‘Ioyés ‘ strength’). 
—The name of one of the two pillars erected in the 
pores of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
K 73,2 Ch 8’, Jer 52%-%. ‘Boaz’ stood on the left 
looking eastward, t.e. it was on the north side of the 
entrance of the ae er Ite height was 18 cubits, 
ita circumference 12, ite diameter being conse- 
quent 3,4, cubits. Surmounting it was a chapiter 
cubits high, ornamented with network and with 
pomegranates (Jer 52%). There is, however, a 
good deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of the chapiters, though all agree that they were 
lily-ahaped at the top. The apparent di 


discre 
as to its height is owing to the fact that the 
ornament one 


the shaft to the chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some- 
times not. ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ were exactly of 
the same form and size; both were hollow and 
made of brass, the thickness of the brass bei 
four #.6. 4 inches (Jer 52%). 

Ewal enius, Merx, and Nowack are of 
opinion that these pillars served for sup to 
the roof of the house. Nowack (Bid. A ii. 38) 
refers to Ezk 40-49 as showing that the pillars of 
Ezekiel’s temple were supports; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna- 
ments. Qn the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Cugler 
Schnaase (all architects), Bihr, Riehm, Keil, and 
Lumby argue that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
they served was that of ornamentation. (See Keil, 
Bib. Arch. i. 169f.). In favour of this opinion are 
the following pointe: (1) The ornamentation on 
the top already mention (2) Their height was 
23 (18+5) cubita. Now the porch was, ing 
to 2 Ch 3 and Jos. (Ané. VII. iii. 2), 120 cubits; 
according to Bertheau 30; but in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubite high, answering to 
the length (see PoRcH). None of those measure- 
mente would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (3) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate, 
and not to build any essential part of the temple. 

But, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these Brana must be 
sought among the Syrians and Phoenicians, who 
commonly erected such pillars in front of their 
eee od. M front a his pe = : the 

, Melkart, is represen wo 

(Herod. 2. 44). Before the ternples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillars s for deity, and they 
formed a part of that Phallic worship of which we 
are qneine miore and more traces in the ancient 
world (see Dudley, Naology, p. 130 f.; W. R. Cobb, 
Origines Judaice, pp. 207-238; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, p. 230 n.). Nowack (ii. 34) and 
W. R. Smith (RS p. 191, note 1) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these pi were 
7 big of J”, so that, if they are right, the true 

was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (53y “égeZ). But it is un- 
likely, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for J” we should have no intzmution of it in the 
writings of the OT. Benzinger (Bib. Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of the tonne of Amon in Egypt (ef. 
p. 250 of the same work). 
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But why ¢wo pillars, 
re resented? Aaioa 
prmutive peoples, 


emale, as Baal and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isi 
etc. Poasibly the two pillars stood for male an 
female, the ee ee principle in nature. 
This is not n ily op to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity nens possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the people. 

The words ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ are certainly 
proper Danes The LXX so regards them in 1 K 7”, 
t re red Ch si ores pene iy Karép0wois 

& se right) and ‘Iox¢s (s ; 

Geaanias ex i e words as names of the 
donors or builders. This is only a guess. No 
other of the temple is sr arp in this way 
except Solomon’s porch, which belongs to the 
time of Herod. Ewald (Gesch. iii. 4) holds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon. This is not more likely than Gesenius’s 
opinion. Keil follows Kimchi in making the 
sembais of thes lidi d strength of the ki 

of the so an of the king- 

om of God among Torncl, as having its central 
ar in the temple. Klostermann (Komm.) trans- 
tes and explains by ‘Stand-halter und der Trotz- 
bieter,’ the ‘firm and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Thenius (Komm.) joins both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish strength’ ; 
but the text is it, and so is the fact that 
there are two each with a name of its own. 


T. W. DAVIES. 
BOOCCAS.—See BorITH. 


BOOHERU (re3).—A descendant of Jonathan 
a ae For form of name cf. Gashmu, 


BOCHIM (o*ahn), Dida sda Jg 2}. — Unknown 
as a geographical site. Possibly the orig. reading 
was Sun'2. Moore, ad loc., and BETHEL. 


BODY.—1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
term for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, co uently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘soul’ or ‘spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was employed, each of which strictly denotes 
ony one part or element of the bodily nature, 
such as trunk, bones, belly, bowels, reins, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probabl 
as supplying to the vay Aa form, colour, an 
beauty. Flesh is used through both Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature. 
(See FLESH.) Of the other terms, 3 (once in late 
Heb., 1 Ch 10% ngs) originally probably the cavity 
containing, the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is 
£7'*) and to the corpse (18 31); Bones (oyy, oyy) 
once, Ps 139 prob. collectively, ‘my bony frame.’ 
The word is tively used to denote the 
reality or strength of a thing, te. the thing 
iteelf (Ex 24'°, Job 21%). Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts have 
the NT, and ind into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly (jez, xoAla) stands throughout Scripture for 
the seat of gla and of the carnal affections 
(e.g. Ro 16%, 3%), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (cf. Pr 18° 2077 ® 
90% Jn 7*). So Bowels (o'yo, o°=m), besides ite 
literal, or first meaning, is hentifull y used, met- 
oars, for the sympathetic or compassionate 

ections (Gn 43", 1 K 3%, 2 Co 64% 7%, Ph 2}, 
Col 3%). That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region has taken 


establish,’ ‘In Him is strength’) | mad 


applied both to the living body (Gn | 6 


over into | sccuses 


place with the terms Heart and Reins goes with. 
out saying. 

2. Later OT writers may have come under the 
influence of Greek thought in construing the 
whole body or outer man as the dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. If the expression 
(Job 4%) apirs3 ‘ houses of clay,’ refers, as is com- 
monly thought, to human bodies, it is an 
instance closely imitated by the Apocr. writer 
(Wis 9%) in the phrase ‘earthly tabernacle’ or 
‘frame’ (RV), and which reappears in 2 Co 5). 
In Daniel the Aramaic word oy: is used for body 
(Dn 3” 4” (Heb.] 5"), and another Aramaic word 
(of Persian origin) 7j}) is used along with om (7¥) 
in exactly the figurative manner so familiar to 
later thought, ‘ y irit was grieved in the midst 
of my body’ (lit. ‘of his sheath ’). 

3 In the NT, body (cdua) signifies the complete 
organism with all its members (1 Co 12" etc.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ (agen ake the whole of Scripture 
the place of the body as an integral constituent 
of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 
© prominent in our Bible doctrine of man as 
contrasted with a er and other notions 
depreciatory of his i y nature. But for this, 
as well as for the Bible i or Dichotomy, 
see art. PSYCHOLOGY, J. LAIDLAW. 


BODYGUARD.—1 Es 3‘ RV only. See GUARD. 
BOHAIRIC VERSIONS.—See EoypTian VER- 
ONS. 


BOHAN (02, perhaps ‘covering’).—A son of 
Reuben, aco. to Jos 15° 18" (both Py The stone of 
B. is mentioned in these two as forminy 
a mark of division between Jadah and Benjamin. 
It is impossible to identify the site where it stoui. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


BOILS.—See MEDICINE. 


BOLDNESS.—In OT ‘bold’ is given as tr® of 
mop Sata to trust, Pr 28' ‘the righteous are b. as 
a lion.’ In Gn 34” ‘Simeon and Levi... came 
upon the city boldly,’ the Heb. is the noun n>3 

from ba{ah, and is applied, not to Simeon 
and Levi, lar to the ey of ee city, ‘ Ee 
came upon the ci welling) securely’ (so ‘ 
but R¥m boldly. In Ec 8 ‘boldness’ is lit. 
‘strength’ (1) ‘6z), and is tr¢ ‘hardness’ in RV. 

In i ‘bold’ occurs in a bad sense, Sir 8 
‘Travel not by the way with a b. fellow’ (rodynpés 
RV ‘rash man’), and 19° ‘a bold man shall be 
taken away ’ (yux} rodunpd, RV ‘a reckless soul’). 


more bol iv unto you’ (TR redsnpévapes, WH rersenporipas) 
: dacious person,’ only 2 P 210 (AV ‘ presumptu- 


rat. ‘ tak tor Thus, Bir 100 It thou 
6 | DB s e 

past hens word, let it die ¥ th thee ; aid be bold (Bi peu), 
it will not burst thee’; Mt 1427 ‘ Be ig cheer’ (inset. 
The only rp ase of these verbs in is éweveAmde, Ro 1 
only, ‘Isaiah is very bold,’ lit. ‘is bold by himself.’ 

But there is a nobler boldness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by zappycia 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom of speech,’ r&y pijois) 
and wappnoidfopos ; and although these words are 
used by classical authors and the LXX, this b. 
reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
which is ite very foundation. Thus Eph 3” ‘ Christ 
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Jesus our Lord, in whom we have b. and access’ ; 
He 10” ‘ Having therefore, brethren, b. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus’; 1 Jn 
47 ‘that we may have b. in the ony of judgment ; 
He 4% ‘Let us therefore come boldly (RV ‘draw 
near with b:’) unto the throne of grace.’ For the 
most it is boldness of speech, but ite founda- 
tion is the same: Jn 7* ‘He speaketh boldly’ 
(RV ‘o IY ’); Ac 4*! ‘they were all tilled with 
the Ho y Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’; 18@ ‘Panol and abas waxed bold 
(RV ‘spake out boldly’) and said’; 1 Th 2 ‘we 
were bold (RV ‘ waxed bold’) in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God.’ See COURAGE. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOLLED.—Ex 9* ‘the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was bolled’(RVm ‘was in bloom’; 
Heb. $i33 gidh'él, lit. ‘was bud,’ t.¢. was in bud). 
The Eng. word doll (originally something swollen) 
is a veasel, a pod ; hence ‘ was bolled * ( =‘ was 
in seed ’) expresses a further stage of pone) than 
the Heb. warrants. J. HASTINGS. 


BOLSTER (something ‘swollen,’ cf. ‘ bolled’) is 
new used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was oe often . with 
pillow. It occura in AV of 1 8 193% 9 267. 12. 13. 16 
where RV always ‘head’; thus 18 19% ‘ Michal 
. .. puta pillow of poets. hair for his b.’ (RV ‘at 
the head thereof’). The same Heb. ( ) is tr@ 
‘ pillows’ Gn 284-4, and in 1 K 19” [ ] ‘ head,’ 
marg. ‘bolster’; RV always ‘head.’ (For the 
peculiar reading ‘xy? ‘neyo 1 8 264, Budde gives 


roe in agreement with other es and the 
LXX here.) Py. HASTINGS. 


BOND.—See BAND. 1. In the foll. p the 
Gr. word tr4‘ bond’ is 8o0\os, ‘slave,’ 1 Co 124, Gal 
$8, Eph 6°, Col 34 (RV ‘bondman’), Rev 13'¢ 1918, 
2. There is a fig. use of b. in Ac 8*, Eph 4°, Col 3! 
where the Gr. 1s odrdecpos, a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament’; 
hence Col 3'* ‘ love, which is the b. of perfectness ’ 
means that love unites all the virtues and graces 
into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the 
ligamente bind the body; in Eph # ‘the b. of 
peace,’ is iteelf the ligament or uniting 
power ; Ac 8® ‘thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity ’ is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is described as ‘a 
bundle of iniquity,’ but that meaning of ¢. lacks 
support (see Thayer, s.v.); rather, ‘thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity.’ The 
Gr. word o. is alec found Col 2” (where see Light- 
foot), RV ‘all the body, being supplied and knit to- 
gether through the joints and bands,’ 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 19” (apre) ; 25 “ 
(nny, tré ‘maid’ in v.®); Gal 4" (wa:dlony, tr. 
‘bondwoman ’ 4% % %5), al] of Hagar, RV ‘ hand- 
maid’; w. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 26%, Mk 14% Lk 22% Jn 18!" [see 
DAMSEL], of Rhoda, Ac 12”, and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 16°). Bondman and Bondwoman= 
slav2, are frequent. Bondservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 25” ; but where the Gr. is dofAos, slave, 
RV often turns ‘servant’ of AV into ‘ bondservant’ 
(in favour of ‘slave’ see Horwill, Contemp. Rev. 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 9” ‘ en 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of b. (199, RV 
‘raise a levy of bondservants’). Bondslave, ] Mac 
24 (dovAy, not in NT, but freq. in LXX, RV ‘ bond- 
woman’). See SLAVERY. J. HASTINGS. 


BONNET is the rendering in AV of two Heb. 
words, 74739 (Ex 28 29°, Lv 8)%) and 149 (Is 3”, 
Ezk 44), In Ex 39% the two are conjoined, x9 
wiyz0. RV uniformly gives, instead of bonnets, 
head-tires, except Ezk 441 ‘tires.’ 


BOOTH 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Its 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
office and rank, is implied in Is 61° 7,2 jo9: 
‘asa bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s,’ which Dillm. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a conical point (cf. Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distinguished from the mignepheth or turban of 
the high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(sna Ex 28%-37), a leas ornate form being worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16‘). (2) It 
was highly ornamental ‘for glory and beauty’ (Ex 
28), (3) It was of fine linen (Ex 39%). (4) It was 
one of the items of elaborate female attire (Is 3”). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerchief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in ite 
protective usefulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head-tire among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer rad osha anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 

the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
ss with bright stripes, and called a kéftyeh. 

he corresponding art. of female dress is the 
graceful outdoor veil for the head and neck, called 


a turhah. 

This would connect ay72o with y3p, and the Arab. 
kubba‘ah ‘cowl.’ According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the pike ae Geta droops in light loose folds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest ; and, 


— ae 


— 
— 


TURBAN OF ORIENTAL (GREEK) PRIEST. 


by ite connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See DRESS.) G. M. MACKIE. 


BOOK.—See WRITING. 


BOOTH.—At the season when the fruits of field 
and orchard are ripening, the Syrian peasant often 
finds it prudent to leave his home in the village 
and take up his abode for a time in ‘the portion of 
the field’ belonging to him, for the double pu 
of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh- 
bours, and of more etlectively carrying on the work 


BOOTY 


grain and fruit harvests. To shelter him 
d his from the noonday heat and from the dews 
of night (cf. Is 4°), a small 
of leafy branch th 
by AV variously 


ered ‘booth,’ ‘ta e, ‘pavilion,’ etc. 
Jonah’s b. was of this description ( J and 80 were 
those in which Jacob sheltered his cattle (whence 
the name Succoth), Gn 33". The army i 
field was similarly protected 
1 K 2012 6 (EV *‘ pavilions’). 
In the East the custom still prevails, whereby 
the owners of small aeoeng vine ards combine 
to secure the services of a watcher to protect the 
ripening grapes from robbers and wild beasts. For 
the more efficient discharge of his duty the watch- 
man is provided with a more elaborate booth. Four 
stout poles are fixed in the soil a few feet apart ; to 
these uprights four cross pieces are firmly secured, 
some six or more feet from the ground. 
resting on the cross-pieces form the floor, while the 
roof is made in a similar way of boughs of trees or 
reads his nights ‘n band, th pi vaile 3 
man 8 20 Os 
ted view of the area to be 
This is the ‘b. the keeper maketh’ 
(27), and the ‘cottage (RV 
in a vin which Isaiah compares 


= 


in Eng. to those who dwell on 
the Border between England and Scotland. Here 
it is an accurate tr*, in the sense of one whose 
country touches another’s. 


BORITH (2 Es 1*).—One of the ancestors of Ezra, 
called in 1 8* Boccas, and in 1 Ch 6* %, Ezr 7‘ 
BUKKI (which see). 


BORN, BORN#B.—1. The Oaf. Eng. Dict. discovers 
43 different senses in which the verb ‘ to bear’ is 
used ; the last being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- 
male mammailia, andesp. women. The past ptop. of 
this verb is either ‘ borne’ or ‘ born’ (rarely bore’), 
and these forms were at first used indiscriminately 
for all the senses of the verb. About 1660 ‘borne’ 
was generally abandoned, and ‘ born’ retained in 
all senses. But about 1775 ‘ borne’ was re-estab- 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but 
one, ‘ born’ restricted to ‘ brought into the 
world.’ And ‘born’ is even in that restricted 
sense confined to the ve voice and a kind of 
neuter signification; it is not used when the 
mother is spoken of. 

‘ Borne’ was the invariable spelling of 1611, but 
later edd. and printers introduced ‘ born’ wherever 
the meaning is ‘ brought forth.’ RV has carefully 
restored ‘borne’ wherever the signification 1s 
active ; thus Gn 21° ‘ his son that was born unto 
him,’ AV and RV ; but 217 ‘TI have born him a son 
in his old age,’ RV ‘borne’. See also HOMEBORN. 

2. ‘Born again’ in 1 P 1% (RV ‘having been 
begotten again,’ as 1°) is one word in the Gr. (dva- 
yerrdw) ; in Jn 3? ‘ born > (RV ‘ born ane 
two words (yerrdw dvwher) ; but that the compoun 
word in 1 P 1* * is an exact equivalent of the two 
words in Jn 3**, and that therefore drwier =‘ anew’ 
here, not ‘from above,’ has been proved, esp. by 
Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth oe 

Boston, 1880, p. 34 f. ; London, 1892, p. 30 ff.). See 

EGEN ZRATION. 


y in the 
by booths, 2 8 11"!, | Th 


Boards | whole. To break the force of a blow, metal studs 


BOTTLE $11 


eyCly er Tay 
8a ew Kr, an un » a3 
abortion.* Hastaica, 


BORROWING.—See Dzst. 
BOSOM.—See ABRAHAM’S Bosom. 


BOSOR (Bocép), 1 Mac 5*-*,—A town in Gilead. 
e site is uncertain. 


on the 
mentioned in the Bible. 


BOSS (Job 15™*).—Bucklers and shields were 
made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 
a layer of metal being superi on the 


or bosses were affixed in addition. dowlées 6 


tdi were known to Homer (J2. midi The Heb. 
word 0°33 bosses,’ pro means thi 
rounded, Py yah lack of oa or the felloe of 


a wheel. Possibly in Job 15* the true meaning is 
simply the convex (back-like) side of a shield, or 
again it might be the metal rem (‘felloe’), ‘thick,’ 
perhaps, because threefold, as in the shield of 
Kchilles (Zé, xviii. 479, wept & pacrhy 


tplrhaxa). . KB. BARNES. 
BOTANY.—See PLANTS. 


BOTOH, a eenera B (the same word orig. as 
‘boss’), but confined to disease, an eruption in the 
skin, Dt 28" ‘the b. of E > and ® ‘a sore b.’ 
Nas ¢ RV ‘ boil,’ as elsewhere in AV Ex 9 * 4. Ly 
139)% 8% 9% 98 71611 ‘bile’], 3 K 20’, Job 2’, Is 38" 
{ail}. See HASTINGS. 


EDICINE. J. 

BOTTLE (reo, WW, Bale el Ma 
wine-skin). The Bert icity of names is 20g: 
gestive of ite manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
at once for a tear (Ps 56°) and a thunderstorm 
(Job 38°"). The mention of bottle in connexion with 
the Gibeonites, Hagar, vid, etc., refers to both 

toral and agricultural life (Jos 9*, Gn 21%, 1S 

). The bottle was a leathern bag made from 
the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or buffalo. 
The largest ones were roughly squared and sewn 
up. The smaller were drawn off entire, thus retain- 
ing the ahape of the animal with the legs removed. 
Thoee for holding water, milk, butter, and cheese 
usually had the hair lett on, but for wine and oil 
the tanning had to be more thoroughly done. This 
was by means of oak-bark and seasoning in smoke, 
& process that gave a pitchy astringency of flavour 
to the wine contained in them. The distension that 
the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
interpret for iteelf with to the new treat- 
ment of new truths (Mt 9"’, Mk 2”, Lk 5**), 

The skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 
was admirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
the shepherd’s troughs, and the encampment of the 
traveller in waterless districta. The ing of 
water for sale for household has o 
been an emblem of servitude, and is chiefly done 
by the aged and infirm. One of thec teristic 
figures in Oriental towns during summer is the 
man who sells from his dripping goat-skin the 
canine ping) of song Sedat rahe leben 

emon, rose, or liquorice, temptin ping his 
brass cups, and ‘ Drink, drink, thirsty one : 
(cf. Is 55'). While the bottle is highly prized, and 
ita water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 


* On this word see Huxtable in Eapositer, Second series, 
vo. ip 2oL , 


BOTTOM 


East belongs to the spring itself, to the draught 
from the fountain of living waters. Hence the com- 
parison at Jacob’s well (Jn 4"), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s leading (Rev 7%’). 
For Bottle of earthenware see PITCHER, VESSEL. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
BOTTOM.—1. Common enough for thedeep of the 
sea, ‘bottom’ is used in Zec 1° for a deep place in 
the land, a valley: ‘the myrtle trees that were in 
nt b.’ vm ‘shady place,’ Heb. TR a)x93, Baer 
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nyyo3; the pl. is of the depths of the sea Jon 

, of a river Zec 10", and of miry places Ps 69; 

see Wright on Zec 1°). Compare— 
* West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.’ 
Shaks. As You Like Jt, rv. i. 70. 
The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pl. ‘ bottoms’ occura Jon 2° ‘I went down to 
the b. of the mountains’ (yp, lit. ‘a cutting off,’ as 
AVm); Wis 17"* ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell’ (€& dduvdrov dou pvydr),. 

3. Bottomless Pit is the AV tr® of ¢péap ris 
a8iecov, Rev 9-2 (RV ‘pit of the abyss’), and of 
&fvoces alone, 97 117 17° 20-8 (RV ‘abyss’). See 
ABYSS. J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGH.—Dt 24” AVm, ‘when thou beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shalt not bough it’ (text 
‘thou shalt not go over the boughs again’) This 
is the only example of a verb ‘ b.’ in this sense, and 
it has been missed by Oz/f. Eng. Dict. It is formed 
directly from the noun in imitation of the Heb. ("9A 
from mx» a bough). J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGHT.—1 8 25” AVm ‘in the midst of the b. 
of asling.’ The b. is the loop or ‘ bowed’ Sacha of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. WwW, 88 
most modern versions of AV have it, was never 
used in this sense. ‘ Bout’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 140— 

*In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—1. In archery, see next article. 2. See 
RAINBOW. 3. Bow as a verb is of frequent occur- 
rence, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice: ‘ Bow,’ or ‘bow the 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg 57 ‘ At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay’ (Moore, ‘ sank down, 
fell, lay still,’ who explains that 39 is properly 
* bend the knees,’ kneel, crouch, squat on the heels, 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 9%); the same Heb. in Est 3? 
‘Mordecai b* not nor did him reverence,’ i.e. 
neither b“ the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in Ps 
22% < All they that go down to the dust shall b. 
before him,’ which Del. explains: all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘dust,’ .py, being the grave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table; and Is 
45% ‘unto me every knee shal] bow,’ quoted in Ro 
144, Ph 2” (xduwrw), In Mt 27” ‘they bowed the 
knee before him,’ RV ‘ kneeled,’ the Gr. is yorureréw 
from -yévv, knee, and wére, t.e. xizrw, fall. Of Gn 
41¢ ‘they cried before him, Bow the knee,’ the 
Heb. 373% is separately discussed under ABRECH. 

Besides ‘bow the knee’ we have bow the head, Is 
58° ‘to bow down his head asa rush,’ Jn 19” ‘ he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost’; bow the 
face, Lk 24° ‘they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth’; bow the back, Ro 11; 
bow the shoulder, Gn 49" ‘he bowed his shoulder to 
bear’; bow the neck, Sir 33% ‘A gone and a collar 
do bow the neck’ ; bow the loins, Sir 47 ‘thou didst 
bow thy loins unto women’; bow the ear, 2 K 19° 
*LorD, bow down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear’), and hear’; and bow the heart, 2 S 19" ‘he 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah’; ‘ Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 


BOWL 


2 § 22%. Ps 18°, and 144° (the Heb. is the common 
verb 7) nd{ah, to bend, and the figure is that J‘ 
caused the clouds to descend with Him as He 
descended to judgment). See BowINa, 
J. HASTINGS. 
BOW.—‘ Battle-bows,’ so named (Zec 9° 104) 
sas pores of rede (nyn3 veer pre & me ; 
arder than copper, being composed of co an 
tin, different t eroloa from our brass, w vch is a 
mixture of copper and zinc. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 18” RV, which, how- 
ever, reads ‘bow of brass.’ Cf. 2 K 9%), Bows 
might also be made of two straight horns joined 
ad (Homer, J. iv. 105-111), or again of 


Ww 
‘A deceitful bow’ is used (Ps 78”, Hos 7") asa 
fi fora n who disappoints the hopes formed 
of him. bow might "ie ‘deceitful’ through 
simply missing ite mark, or through Bree rane: and 
so missing. Teucer’s bow-string breaks (Homer, 
it. xv. 463-465), and the arrow wanders from the 
‘Deceitful’ (47 rémiyyah) might also be 
rendered ‘slack,’ so that possibly badly-strung 
bow may be meant. . E. BARNES. 


BOWELS.—1. Literally, as 2 Ch 21% ‘the LorpD 
smote him in his bowels (o'y>) with an incuralle 
disease’;° Ac 1 ‘he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels (orAdyxva) ed out.’ 2. Figur- 
atively as the seat of deep-felt emotions: (a) with 
mey=murmur or thrill, of affection or sympathy, 
Is 16" 63% (the cogn. subst. AV _ paraplirases 
*‘ yearning ’) Jer 31”, Ca 5‘; (6) Ps 40° ‘ Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ t.¢. the object of my 
innermost affections; (c) of distressing emotions, 
Job 30”' (see Davidson, ad loc.), La 1” 24 (lit. ‘are 
in ferment’). See BoDY and MEDICINE. 

Gs. 


J. 

BOWING ("x}), Ps 62°, meaning bulged, burst, 
overthrown.—The ref. is to the effect of a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, the ‘overflowing shower’ 
of Ezk 13! 38%, which in an hour sometimes con- 
verts a garden into a sheet of water. To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are built with 
openings to let off the water. G. M. MACKIE. 


BOWL.—i. A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indis ble for even 
the lowest e of nomad life. For these purposes 
the primitive Hebrews, like the wandering tribes 
of to-day, doubtless used bowls of wood instead of 
fragile earthenware. It was in such a dish, ‘a b. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish’), that Jael offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk (Jg 5"). The same 
word (550, Aexdyy, (A, Aaxdvy), see Moore, 
Judges, pP- 164 f.) denotes the b. into which Gideon 
wrung the water from his fleece (Jg 6"). From 
both these passages it may be interred that the xo 
was a dish of at least medium size; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(see POTTERY) which has been in use among the 
settled dango of Canaan from the earliest 
times. any specimens of this ware were found 
by the officers of the Pal. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by: Flinders Petrie and Bliss in the mound 
of Tell el-Hesy (see Petrie, Lachish, and Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, passim). 

ii. The large silver bowls presented by ‘the 
princes of the congregation’ Nn 74*-) have been 
mentioned under BASON. The same word (py) is 
applied by Am (6°) to the large and costly bowls 

* Of. 2 Mac 95 of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘But the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote with an incurable and 
invisible plague; for as soon ashe had spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner ; and that most justly, for he 


had tormented other men's bowels with many and strange 
torments.’ 


BOX 
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used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (y°33, AV ‘ pot’—Gn 
44°. of Joseph’s ‘ cup’), corresponding to the crater, 
from which the drinking cups (nob) were re- 
plenished (Jer 35°). The material was no doubt 


ver. 

iii. In AV bow! is the rendering of 23 as applied 
to the cup (RV) or calyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under TABERNACLE). 

iv. ay3 Zec 4*, also in correct text of v.*, is the 
bow! or receptacle for oil in the candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to the ‘lamp of life’ (Ec 12°). It also 
denotes the bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz (1 K 7*+ @, 2 Ch 4% 14), 

v. In Is 51!’-33, for ‘dregs of the cup,’ etc., RV 
renders ‘b. of the cup’ (o\D nyzp) ; the second word, 
however, is ed as a gloes to explain the 
preceding unusual word. In Rev passim R a 

bow!’ as the equivalent of gidAy (AV ‘vial’). For 
other changes of RV (including 717, AV ‘ bason,’ 
RV ‘ bowl’), see BASON. A.B. 8. KENNEDY. 


BOX.—In 2 K 9+* AV, a box (33) of oil is men- 
tioned, RV vial. In 18 10 it is said that Samuel 
‘took the vial (39) of oil,’ in 16! God’s command to 
Samuel is ‘fill thy Aorn (mg) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it could easily be sealed up at 
the other end and ied about. Perfume boxes 
(Worra3) are spoken of in Is3” RV. In Van Dyck’s 
Arab. tr. they are called Adndjir, the common 
word for sm ta of earthenware for carrying 
ointments. In Mt 26’, Mk 14°, Lk 7*7 ‘alabaster 
box (RV cruse) of ointment’ ( poy) is men- 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is érdrah, 
which per mean a small vase or jar of earthen- 
ware or other material. pots ble pages is often 
kept sealed up in small en jars. The word 
alabaster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an unguent without special 

to the material of which it was made. As 

the ointment referred to is said to have been very 

resi it is a that he yene faey have 

bean abaster. e breaking refers, of course, to 
the seal, not to the vase. W. CARSLAW. 


BOX TREE (wep téashehtir, detnn, xédpor, Aq. 
Th. Gaacovp, buxus, pinus).—The only species of 
box found in Bible lands is Buzus longifolia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to3 ft. high. It does not 
grow south of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
that it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

The other trees alluded to in the three in 
which the téashshir is mentioned (Is 41 » Ezk 
27°) were familiar. They are the cedar, shittah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, oak, pine(?). It is unlikely that 
an unfamiliar and insignificant bush would be asso- 
ciated with these, which, with the exception of the 
marie, the emblem of greenness and triumph, were 

lordly trees, and familiar to those who heard the 
prophecy. Ite name signifies erectness or tali- 
ness, which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives us no help 
in solving the question, as the word féashshir has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab. 
VS gives sherbin, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupressus sempervirens, L., the 3. 
This isa stately tree, and everyway suitable. There 
are a number of other fine evergreens in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Cilicica, Boiss. ; the 
alpine juniper, Junsperus excelsa, L. (Arab. 
liez4b); the large-fruited juniper, J. macrocarpa, 
Sibth. et Sm.; the plum-fruited juniper, J. 


drupacea, Lab. ; any one of which would do for 


téashshdr. Itis useless to come to the LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passage Aed«y, 
the white poplar, and in another «édpos, the cedar, 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless. 
It would be better to transliterate it, as in the case 
of the algum, and call it the téashshir. 


G. E. Post. 
BOY.—See CHILDREN. 


Prt ( ) I 8 144—A cry eee oes side 
of the Michmash gorge opposite Sene t seems 
to be the northern cliff a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Michmash. The valley is precipitous, 
and the S. cliff is in shade during most of the day, 
while the N. is exposed to the sarc sun. 

C. R. CONDER. 


BOZKATH (npyz).—A town of Judah, Jos 15”, 
2 K 22), in the plain near ish and Eglor. 
Unknown. 


BOZRAH (m3 ‘a fortification’).—There were 
several places of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted in some confusion. In 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out Bograh in Haurdn; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of t 
antiquity (Gn 36%=1 Ch 1“). Ite fate is identi- 
fied with that of Edom (Is 34°, Jer 49%, Am 
1'3), It is referred to again in Is 63', and probetly 
in Mic 2", El-Buseireh, 7 miles 8.W. of Tuftleh, 
the ancient Tophel (Dt 1"), on the main road N. 
from Petra, suits the geographical conditions ; but 
the ruins are insignificant. Another possible 
identification is Kurtr Bashatr. These towers lie 
about 15 miles 8.E. of Dibon (DAiédn), and more 

robably represent Bezer—y3—‘ in the wilderness,’ 
the city of refuge (Dt 4®), and the Bezer of the 
Moabite Stone. (See, however, BEZER. 


There remains the question of Bo in Moab 
(Jer 48*). Some (e.g. jillmann on Deut.) iden 
this with Bezer; but the great city Bograh esh- 
Sham in Haurdn has also many advocates. This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac5**, The 
case for Bosrah rests chiefly on the identification 
of Umm el-Jemél, 15 miles 8., with Beth-gamal 
and El-Kurtyeh, 7 miles E., with Kerioth, nam 
with Bozrah in this passage. Beth-gamfl, however, 
may be identical with Jemail, 8 miles E. of Dibon, 
while Beth-meon is almost certainly Ma'tn S.W. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in the Mtshér, Bograh is too far north. But 
Aphek is in the Mishér ; so sides J was Bosrah 
lying to the 8.E. The cities of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment. Bograh is 
just about the same distance from Nebo as él- 
Buseireh, viz. about 60 miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been in the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. Ewina. 


BRACELET (vo, xyz, 70, ny, ning). — The 
bracelet has always been a favourite ornament in 
the East. It is found of many designs: plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
conn uares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracelets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the ion of women, the further 
recommendation of being inalienable: not to be 
taken by the husband, nor seized for his debts. 

The bracelet of Gn 38” is in RV ‘cord,’ referring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for the 
shepherd’s head-dress. The bracelets of Ex 35”, 
RV ‘brooches’ (unoriental), were most likely 
nose-rings. ; 

The bracelet appears, together with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in 2S 1% It is probable 


$14 BRAG 


BRASS 


that in 2 K 11% also we ought, with Wellhausen | 6. 739 is used reper or P of the ‘ branches’ of 


and W. R. Smith(O7JC%, 311 n.), to read ‘bracelets’ 
(nmipsn) for ‘testimony’ (myn). G. M. MACKIE. 


BRAG.—Jth 16° ‘He bragged (exer, RV ‘he 
said’) that he would burn up my borders’; Sir 11 
(heading) ‘ Brag not of thy wealth’; 2 Mac 9? ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging : (Ayepuxia, 
RV ‘rude insolence’); and 1 ‘with hd 
brags’ (dueyaratynce, 80 RV). This is probably 
one of the iiray pac words in the 4 of 
1811, of which Scrivener complains. ‘Even when 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ Bible) seta them a 
better example, they resort to undignified, mean, 
almost words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader’s mind the pain- 
ful impression of having ey gree the import- 
ance of their own work, or of having imperfect! 
realised the truth that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well ’—Introd. to Caméd. P. sph 
Bible, p. lxv*. The word is still in use, and still 
somewhat undignified. J. HASTINGS. 


BRAMBLE.—See THORNS AND THISTLES. 


BRAN.—In Bar 6® ‘The women. .. burn bran 
for perfame’ (74 wirupa). See PERFUME. 


BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
—41. Tiel rom 9} ‘trim’ or ‘ prune’), used of the 
branch of a pe-vine, Nu 13%, k 15, and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2. It is this term 
that is employed in Ezk 8”, where the words, ‘ They 
put the branch to their nose,’ aprarentiy eacribe 
some ceremony connected with sun- worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty - 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text is not 
corrupt. (See commentaries of Smend and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad loc.) The same word also occurs in 
the phrase 7 mw; ‘strange slips,’ of Is 17%. See 
ADONIS. 32. ng;, lit. ‘sucker’ Job 14’, used of 
Israel under the figure of a cedar Ezk 17, an olive 
Hos 14% a vine Ps 80", (RV ‘ shoot’), of the wicked 
under the fi of a tree Job 8 (RV ‘ shoot’) 15™. 


rosperity (cf. 
en of as ‘ spreading himself like a green tree 
il’), 3 ap Job 15%, properly ‘ palm- 
V of Is 9 19%, where ‘ - 
lel respectively to 
and ‘tail,’ the rulers and the rabble (cf. 
Del. ad loc.). 4& “y3, lit. a little fresh green twig, 
as in Is 11! 60", Dn 117. The word is used in the 
ode on the king of Babylon, Is 14%, where the 
words ‘an abominable branch’ (2yn; 7y3) apparent! 
designate a useless shoot cut off and left to rot (cf. 
Jn 15° éBrH6n b&w ws rd xAfjua xal dEnpdvOn, ‘he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is withered’). 58. my. 
The chief interest of this term lies in its employ- 
ment in Messianic prone Instead of ‘ branch,’ 
W. R. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring.’ KRVm offera a choice amongst the 
renderings ‘ shoot,’ ‘ sprout,’ ‘bud.’ In the earliest 
Pp where ny occurs with a Messianic refer- 
ence, Is 43, it has wroae cued no personal sense. 
‘The spring of J", the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true glory of the remnant of Israel, 
the best of blessings, because they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a peacef 
and God-fearin 
Israel, 329). The language both of Is 4* and of 11! 
seems to underlie Jeremiah’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (n>y¥ 
ps) or ‘Branch of Righteousness’ (njiy npy), Jer 
23° 3315, ny reaches, finally, the rank of a personal 
name of the Messiah in Zec 3° 64 ‘my Servant 
the Branch,’ ‘the man whose name is the Branch.’ 


life’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 


the golden candlestick in the tabernacle, Ex 25" 


37 ete. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr.‘ branch.’ 14, 
Batoy, Jn 12" (cf. 1 Mac 13"). Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church 4 cupaxch ray fae: 2. 
xrdéos, Mt 13® etc., used figuratively of descend- 
ante, 6.9. of Israel as the ‘natural branches,’ 
Ro 1] 3% 1% 1% 2 (of, Sir 23% 40%). 3 xAfua, used 
especially of a vine-branch, Jn 15?*, where Christ 
is the vine and His disciples are the branches. 4. 
orBds, Mk 118, a dx’ dAey. It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in descri Jesus’ 
trium hal eatey pte Jerus., each use a different 
word for ‘ branch,’ namely, «Addos, ori8ds, and Bales 
respectively. J. A. SELBIE. 

BRAND.—1. Zeo 3* ‘a b. plucked out of the 
fire’ (ne ‘dd, cher orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Of eb. Lex. ; tr4 ‘ firebrand,’ Is 7¢ 
‘these two tails [t.c. stumpe) of smoking fire- 
brands’; and Am 4"! ‘a firebrand’ (RV ‘ brand,’ to 
keep up connexion with Zec) plucked out of the 
burning’). 2. Jg 15° ‘ when he had set the brands 


on fire ’ (79, tr’ ‘ firebrand’ 15‘). Samson’s ‘ fire- 
brand’ was a stick of wood wrapped with some 


The name of Deborah’s husband, 
is a plu. of the same word. See 
Bran » 200 ES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BRASS (ngnj, xa\xés).—Brass is com 
copper and zinc in the proportion of 2 of the former 
to | of the latter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in- 
stance it means the alloy just described, as brass is 
vera terey one amongst the remainsof early cities; 
while, on the other hand, eekous and implements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, leas frequently, of iron. The 
expression in Dt 8° ‘a land... out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper. That the latter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petraa is well known (see MINES, 
MINING). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the early nations 
both of Asia and Europe is the more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to Soper was dis- 
covered more than 2000 years B.O. Thus kniv 
hatcheta, hammers, spears, and other articles, both 
copper and of bronze, have been discovered ae 
the ruins of Chaldseadating back to about B.c. Ry 
The use of copper, bronze, and other metals was 
known to the ancient Egyptians before the Exodus, 
and they appear to have understood the art both 
of hardening bronze and of making it flexible to a 
degree unknown tous.t The art of making bronze 
is clearly referred to by Homer in his description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
(Ji. xviii. 474, where copper and tin [xacclrepos] 
are both melted in the furnace); and amongst 
the ruins of ay brought to nent by the memor- 
able labours of Schliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.{ Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Ceanola 

* Rawlinson Anc. Monar. 1. 06 (ed. 1879), 

¢ Wilkinson, Ane, . fl, 261, 268; Perrot and Ohipies, 
Hist. Anc. Egup- Art 78 (1883). Evans that when 
the earliest books of OT were written, gold, silver, fron, tin, lead, 
rschllemsnn, flee, vi 48-485" Trajar pe io0e Trey” wea 
captured by the Greeks about s.0. 1184. . 


BRAVERY 


in Cyprus amongst the remains of Pheniciau 
settlers,® and they are abundant in Europe and the 
British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic 


man. 

BIBLE REFERENCES.—In the Bible ‘ brass’ (i.¢. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 

bolically ; and it may be desirable to consider 

e es under these two heads— 

(Ad) Actual.—1. In Gn 48 Tubal-cain is described 
as the ‘ seraes of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ RVm ‘copper and iron.’ This is the 
earliest record of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word tron, 
and he su, that it has been introduced at a 
later period during transcription, and that it does 
not necessarily belong to the age in which Tubal-cain 
lived.t 2. In Ex 38*° the altar of burnt-offerin 
overlaid with brass ; also the laver and vessels o 
brass. The brass of the offering was 70 talents and 
2400 shekels (v.¥). 3 In Nu 21° Moses makes a 
serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4. 
Dt 8° ‘A land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whoee hills thou mayest dig brass’ ¢ (copper). 8. In 
18 17° Goliath of Gath clad in armour of brass. 


6. In 28 8* King David took ‘exceeding much 
brass’ from Be and from Berothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7. In 1 K 7" Hiram of T ‘a 


worker in brass.’ 8 In 2K 25% Jer 52!" the 
brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the 
1 Ch 15° ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 10. In Job 283 
‘ Brass (copper) is molten out of stone.’ 11. In Mt 
10° ‘ e neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.’ 12, In Rev 9* ‘ Idols of brass.’ 
(B) S ioal.—1, (Dazzling heat and pa ea 
Dt 28% ‘Thy heaven that is over thy head be 
> 2 (St h, resistance) Job 64 ‘Is my 
fiseh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s§) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 40% RV; he (leviathan |j) 
‘counteth brass as rotten wood,’ Job 41, 3. (Power) 
Ps 107% ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’ ; 
Is 45 ‘I will break in pieces the doors of brass. 
3. (Richness) Is 60" ‘ For wood (I will been brass.’ 
8. (Brilliancy) Dn 2 ‘His belly and thighs of 
brass’ (Nebuchadrezzar’s image); Dn 10° ‘ His feet 
like in colour to burnished brass’ (Daniel’s vision) ; 
also Rev 1%. 6, (One destitute of love) 1 Co 13! 
‘Sounding brass or a elanging cymbal,’ RV. 
E. HULL. 

BRAYERY.—Although b. is used in the modern 
sense of courage as early as in any other, it had 
two other meet which have now been lost. 
1. Connected probably with ‘ brag’ etymologically, 
it expressed ting, as ‘No Man is an Atheist, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Company 
with his Braveries’—Donne (1631); and esp. a 
military display, as ‘The whole Campe (not per- 
tlre bare irri but a bravery) fled amaine ’— 
Raleigh (1614), Hist. of World, iii. 98. 2. It ex- 
pressed splendour, often passing into ostentation 
(20 still locally), as ‘The braverie of this world 
. . . likened is to flowre of grasee ’—Tusser (1573). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 3% ‘the b. of their 
tinkling ornaments’ (mysn Amer. RV ‘ beauty ’). 
Cf. S Taming of Shrew, Iv. iii. 57— 


* With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.’ 


Bravely occurs Jth 10° ‘(Judith) decked herself 
bravely (¢xa\\wrlcaro o¢bdpa) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her.’ It is the general 
sense of ‘finely,’ ‘handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’s jesting 
words in As You Like It, ul. iv. 43: ‘O, that’s a 


* Bronse was also used by the Phonicians for works of art in 
bed onl bag ar = Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Phoonicia 
¢ Ano. Bronze Imp. pp. 6, 6; eee also Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. 


1. 
$ Perrot and Chipies, supra cit. il. 878. 
§ Hippopotamus. 0 Crocodile. 


Chaldeans. 9. In| AV. 
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brave man | he writes b. verses, speaks b. Napte 
swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely’; 
Scot. ‘ braw,’ ‘ brawly.’ 


BRAWLER.—To braw! in ite earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the 17th cent., was mimply to 
jhesbby or fight (without the ‘noisily and in- 

ecently’’ of Johnson); and this seems to be the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as subst. occurs Sir 271 
‘their brawls make one stop his ears’ (udy7, RV 
‘strife’). Brawling as subst. Sir 31%; as adj. Pr 21 
254 ‘a b. (RV ‘contentious’) woman’ (04 nyx, 
tr4 ‘contentious woman’ 27%; of. ‘contentious 
man’ 267), Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 3°, Tit 3? 
ed d&uaxos, RV ‘contentious’). RV gives ‘ braw- 
er’ for AV ‘given to wine’ 1 Ti 3%, Tit 17 (Gr. 
wdpovos, RVm ‘ quarrelsome over wine’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BRAY.—There are two distinct words, and both 
occur. 

1. To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. Job 30’ ‘Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘dogs of the flock,’ and Ps 42! Geneva Bible, 
‘As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass: Job 
6° ‘ Doth the wild ass b. when he hath grass?’ 

2. To beat small, to pound, still in use but freq. 
(if not always) with ref. to ita (only) oocurrence in 
; ™, which is Coverdale’s tr® (1535) 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a foole with a 

tell in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not his 
oolishnesse pe from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583) 
‘The word of God is not preached vnto them, an 


as it were braied, punned, interpreted, and ex- 
pounded.’ J. 


as. 
BRAZEN SEA.—See SEA. BRAZEN SERPENT. 
—See SERPENT. 


BREACH.—A b. may be either (1) the breaking 
itself, or (2) the result of the breaking. 1. Nu 
14% ‘Ye shall know my b. of promise’ (mazn, RV 
‘alienation,’ RVm ‘revoking of my poe ); 
2S 6° ‘the LorpD had made a b. upon Uzzah’ ( 
perez, RV ‘had broken forth,’ cf. Gn 38”); Job 
16** ‘ He breaketh me with b. upon b.’ (perez). 2. 
Fe aes that is broken, as Is 30, ‘a b. ready to 
fall’ (pereg) ; Lv 24” ‘B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’ (199 shebher): or the geP that is thus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4° ‘ Ye shall go out 
at the b", every one straight before her’ ( pereg) ; 
Jg 5" ‘Asher continued on the seashore, and 
abode in his b®’ (ge miphrdz, RV ‘creeks,’ $.¢. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘ havens’ ; 
the Heb. word occurs only here, see Moore in foc.) ; 
La 2" ‘thy b. (shebher) is great iike the sea, who 
can heal thee?’ For B. of Covenant see CRIMES. 

J. HASTINGS. 


BREAD (07) lehem, dpros).—i. A word used in the 
Bible in several sensee— 


1. As food in general, of animals, as Job 245 and Is 65%; or of 

man, a8 Gn 819, where the word is first used. See also Gn 4712, 

Job 33% etc. In the sense of solid food as opposed to drink, 

Ps 10415, In the sense of the bare necessary sustenance of life 

cas ee 8816, Ex 23%, and in the Lord’s Prayer (?). See 
1 ° 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 285, Is 3033, and 6510, contrasted with 
basar or fiesh in 1 K 176, 

3. Lehem is used as the name of the miraculous food where- 
with the Israelites were fed in the wilderness, Ex 164. %, called in- 
terrogatively ‘manna’ or ‘ what’? ‘ bread of heaven,’ in Ps 106, 
In Nu 215 this bread is called kilkel, ‘mean or insignificant.’ 

4. The pha 9 food of a nation is called the ‘ staff of b.’ (Lv 26%, 
Ezk 416), or the stay (support) of b. (Is. 81). Hence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b., and is typified by the polling of bread 
by weight, Lv 2635, Ezk 416, Lands which are productive of 
b.-stuffs are called ds of b.,as Egypt (Gn 4154) and Babylon 

8617), whose fertility in producing corn is mentioned by 

erodo i. 198. Abundance of f is called ‘fulness of b.,‘ 

eo often a snare to mankind, as it was to Sodom (Ezk 1068), 


J. HASTINGS. 
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such an abundance is to Asher as fatness of b. (Gn 


rty may be a punishment, as in the curse pronounced 
Wiced in conceal ob Sing 2) and Hi 18 3, 
eral (Job 2714), but may be due to misfortune, 

not crime oe The Psalmist, however, never found the 
children of the righteous in this t 
described as ‘ wandering for b.’ (Jo ence from b. 
may be the token of a vow, as in the case of David (28 3%); and 
the asceticism of John the Baptist is hrist by 
the phrase ‘ neither ea b. nor drinking wine’ 

8. The pre food offered to a strange 
in token of welcome and hospitality is called b., as 

; set on b.’ for his brethren 


punished by Gideon 4 815), and the Ammonites and Moabites 
were excluded from congreg. of Isr. ache Neh 15). Such 
hospitality was customary among the win (Is 2144), as all 


( 

take bread with th but to partake of hosp! on their 
missionary qourneys. On such noo aitaa” the host 
breaks the b. for 


whom He fed by 
the Last Supper (Lk 2219 etc.). So 8t. Paul acted as host to his 


shipmates 


3 1 

t chapter of the Egyp. Bk. of the Dead . L 88) it 
Deer ot the riehteows cactus ha has ven bs to te hungry 
and this claim is occasionally found funeral inscriptions 
he 2A) te Ee eee God pecnuene to ceienty ime por ae 


7. B. made from dry and portable, was the best 
food for a ourney. With it was victualled for her return 
SO" tha Gitiech tee tn poued on Joshon ty showing chat thelt 
© on ua owi t their 

add had become an Ni 


d crumbled. 


crumb, and the ni 
te. LXX, however, renders it sdjperies, as also Theod. and 


Joe 

eating soft food, so Jacob gave Esau 
Beer even meat {on enn” The ions wives by Bur Lond 
to Judas was provably'a sop of bread. 

ii. The materials of which bread was made were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and lentiles. (See 
articles under these titles. ) 

The best bread was made of wheat, nen (Gn 30"), 
which when ground was called n>2 or meal (Jg 6” 
181%, 1 K 4 17" %), In Egypt wheat was call 
hi or ha; when growing it was called Xetti, and 
when cut and winnowed khakha. Several kinds 
were grown, the common (Triticum vulgare) and 
the many-eared (7. compositum), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a stalk (Gn 41°). Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish authors, the light- 
coloured and the dark (Peah 2°*; see also Tri 
tram, Land of Israel, 584). The word for an ear 
of corn, nav, in the Ephraimite dialect, was pro- 
nounced ssbboleth (Jg 12°); in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth sho’al is used for Aigilops or wild oats, 
and shiphon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 

uite ripe, these ears were often roasted or boiled, 

e ‘parched corn’ of the Bible (Lv 23'4, 1 § 177, 
28 ibs), and called by the Arabs ferik (see also 
2 K 4®), the best ears for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-land (Lv 2", Targ. Ibn 
G'anich). The word Ai{jah in the singular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt 13*) or in rows, THe (Is 28%), 
translated ‘principal’ in AV. The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, as in Egypt (Dt 16°, Joel 3%, Rev 141‘), and 
bound in sheaves, or cut off short by the ears in 
the Picenian mode (Job 24"; see Varro, de re 
rustica, i. 50), or pulled up by the arm (Is 17°, 
wee also Peah, 4. 10, and Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
144). The sheaves, called o>bx from being bound 
(Gn 3877, Ps 126°), or onsy (Ku 2%), or ony (Lv 
23° Dt 24% Ru 27-15 Job 24%) from ing 
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collected in bundles, were piled in heaps (&; 
Ex 22%, Jg 15°), and were carted to the threshing. 
floor (Am 2}*; see AGRICULTURE), a flat, well-levelled 
surface in a high ees exposed to the wind, 
preferably the 8. or §.E. wind from the wilderness, 
and therefore dry. Such threshing-floors were 
permanent landmarks (Gn 50 '* 4, 2 8 24}¢ 18) on 
vee the i wee ape by ores oe ae 
over by a haruz (Is ), morag, or (is 
414,28 24%, 1 Ch 21%), called mowrej ae the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
public threshing-floor, beat his grain with a flail in 
private (J ig 6"). The corn, winnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or underground chamber, or dry well with 
clay walls (2 17%, Jer 41°), or in an inner 
room. Thomson (Land and Book, i. 90) spears of 
these underground receptacles as specially useful 
in protecting the grain from ants. It is re- 
markable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Barns or gran. 
aries were also used (Job 394, Mt 13”, Lk 3” 
1218), The first sheaf cut was presented as a wave 
sheaf before the Lord (Lv 23), and sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 72. See 
for similar ceremonies Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 
af ; There were several qualities of wheat ; that 


of th being esteemed the best (Ezk 27"). 
Pannag, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia in the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 


is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Mic and Zfnd’ah 
were also famous for wheat, as was ‘Ephrajin, 
where the straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘ bringing straw to ‘Ephrajin’=‘ bringing coals to 


New e’ (Menah. 85. a. 5). The meal used in 
the offerings is called n>, or finely ground (Ex 29°, 
Lv 2°, Nu 7¥ etc.), to distinguish it from the nz 


or ordinary meal. The best is called heled kailsot 
hittah, ‘fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 32"). This 

ne flour was the food of the wealthy (1 K 4%, 
2 K 7!, Ezk 16> 9, Rev 18'%), 

Another material used in making bread was j0° 
(Ezk 4°), which is Rae ee case This was a 
smaller grain, pro urah ( um vb js 
which is extenaively owt in Bible lands, and used 
as a food-stuff by the peasantry. It is the chief 
cereal of the r in bia; but dhurah bread 
is not generally relished by Euro 

nog? or spelt (Triticum spelta) is another coarse 
grain, with coarse strong straw and prickly heads, 
often sown on the borders of barley fields to enclose 
them (Is 28%), See Surenhusius (Mishnah, Kilaim 
Amst. i. 121). The grains of spelt do not easily 
separate from the husk when rubbed in the hands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk sal It ri later than 
barley, and so escaped the p e of hail (Ex 9%). 
The word is tr’ ‘rye’ in AV in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 4°; but these are certainly incorrect. 
In LXX it is rendered 6\vpa, which was in Greece 
used as food for horses (Homer, JZ. v. 196). Aq. 
and Theod. tr. it ¢éa, which is a different species of 
grain, Triticum zea (Dioscorides, 0. cxi.; Theo- 
a AP viii. 1. 3; Sprengel, Geschichte 

otan, p. 36). Ibn G'an&ch tr* it ‘vetch.’ {¢éa was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. 604. LXX calls 
Elijah’s cake (1 K 19°) oldrités. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. bread was made of olyra (ti. 
36. 77); and in the Book of the Dead spelt (50¢) 
is the : asa represented as growing in the fields of 
the under-world (cix. 5); but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (Ex 9*). 
The genuine rye a cereale) was probably not 
cultivated in Bible lands; it is called in Gemara 
neshman by 2, paronomasia on Is 28%, 

Beans, 4, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(Ezk 4°), and were also eaten roasted or parched 
(a); see 2S 17%, Lentiles, ovqy, were also made 
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into bread (Ezk 4°); the emall red lentile or ‘adas 
8 


is still used for purposes among the t 
classes in Egypt (Sonnini). Lentiles and’ beans 
were Brobably among the 0°37] or ‘ pulse’ on which 
Daniel and his companions were fed (Dn 1**); but 
the word means vegetables in general. The en 
dialis amons the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus Gell. Noct. Attic. 10. xv. 12). 

iii. Bread-corn of any sort is called 73, and this 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
of fertility (Gn 27% *, Dt 73 11% 12)7 18¢ 285 33%, 
2 K 18%, 2 Ch 318 32%, Ps 4’, Is 36'7, La 23, Hos 
9-374 Hag 1, Zec 97, J] 117, Neh 5? 10*), 
Grain when winnowed and stored 1s called 17, as 
Gn 41% 42%, Pr 11%, Am 8%. This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps 65° 72'*), and in 
Jer 23" is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or svraw. 73n is also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the grain as distinguished from the straw 


bruising in a mortar or 
e former case it is called 
mem, as in 2 § 17, Pr 27", where the point of 

gure seems to be, that though the fool be 
associa with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or makteeh and 
the e or ‘é/é were usually of stone. 

The mills in common use were called o'n, the 
dual form referring to the twostones. They were 
in shape like the brad or quern in use until com- 
paratively recent times in the Hebrides and West 
of Ireland, and consisted of a nether millstone or 
sekeb, which was fixed, and convex on its upper 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rake 
(‘the chariot,’ in Arabic the rakib, ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole through 
which the grain was 
being rotated by means of a handle fixed in ita 
upper surface, near ita edge. The upper millstone 
is made of a porous unpolishing lava from the 
Hauran, while the nether 
either of the same material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, de molis et pistrinis veterum; Hoheisel in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxix.; and Heringius, de 
molis veterum. The corn was daily ground by 
women (Mt 24@), usually by a pair of slaves (Ex 
115, Is 47% Cf. Plautus, Mercat. ii. 3. 62; Odyss. 
xx. 105), who sat on the ground, facing each other, 
and worked together. sea | the poor it was done 
by the wife (Shabbath vii. 2); hence the expres- 
sion in Job 31!° means to become another’s concu- 
bine (cf. Ausonius, Epig. lxxi. 7, and the Horatian 
‘non alienas permolere uxores,’ Sat. i. 2. 34). 
Captives were thus employes in grinding (Jg 16”). 

tion of the noise of the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 25°, Rev 18%). The sound of the 
grinding in Ec 12‘ may be the chant of the women 
(Odyss. xx. 105. 119; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and grinding became a trade (Demat iii. 4). 
Asses are mentioned in rabbinical writings as used 
for this eg and an ass in a mill was a pro- 
verbial phrase (in Mischar hapenninim, quoted by 
Buxtorf, Florileg. Hebr. 309). The great millstone 
in Mt 18® is éxcxés, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (RVm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in ; see Hoheisel, p. 57; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
in Luc. xvii.) called ‘the ass,’ use it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

The meal or flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod. ii. 36) as repre- 
sented on the tomb of Ramses Il1I., but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs (mishereth). 


while the stone was | bread 


roverbially hard) is | 1 
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These were shallow wooden bowls (Ex 8*), which 
could easily be bound up in their clothes (Ex 12"), 
Harmer has poniectured that the word refers to a 
leathern or bread-wallet, often carried by the 
Arabe (iv. ); but this is improbable. Bread- 
aang was at first a family ee orga done b 
the wife (Gn 18°), the sister (2S 13°), the female 
ber of the 
household (1 § 28", Jer 74 44, Mt 13%). In later 
days bakin ea e (Hos 7* *); and in 
towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, ‘the bakers’ street’ (Jer 3771). This place 
may be referred to Neh 3! 12%, where the ‘tower of 
the ovens’ is mentioned, as tanner is for a 
baker’s oven in Lv 2‘ 11% 26%, Hos 74. Josephus 
of the bakers in Jewish towns (Ant. XV.ix. 2). 
In the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tough and unpalatable when stale 
(Gn 18%), It has been conjectured that this daily 
reparation is referred to in the Lord’s Prayer; 
ut the petition rather refers to quantit 
uality (for signification of é¢r:odc:or see Lightfoot, 
sion, 195; and art. LORD’S PRAYER). The 
amount of a daily baking was an ephah (=3 seahs 
or measures of meal=4 peck) as in Gn 18°, 
Mt 13", Jg 6%, 18 1%. bably this was pro- 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Lv 26”). Salt was 
mixed bg ae cough (Ezr 6° 7%), A aa pa 
ready for the rapid preparation o eaven 
tread or for leavening. In the latter case a 
small portion of old fermented dough, %ky, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or py3 bos in Ex 
12% %), This rapidly indu panary fermenta- 
tion in the whole mass, and ‘raised’ the bread, 
then called yon hamég or soured bread (Ex 12" 
Hoa 7‘), as op to nixp maggoth or eaven 
hint so hata meee cakes. 2 
ough was usuall in the kneading-tro to 
ferment; and thie took some time, durin "Shich 
the baker could sleep (Hos 7*), when he left a 
unstirred fire i 


ow to keep it warm to encourage 
the process. Leayen was used as a symbol of that 
whic . 1883, 


is old (Schneider, Zettsch. rf Theol 

333) ; and sometimes for that which is ei iy the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Herod (Mt 16®, 
Mk 8, Lk 12}, 1 Co 5’); or that which exercises a 
ee dominating influence (Mt 13%, 1 Co 58, 
Gal 5°; see Petrus ee Apes Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was prohibited in those offerings made by 
fire to the Lord (Lv 2" 7'3 8%, Ex 20°, Nu 61), as 
the egal pe anaes 0) sone is on and 
ure; but in such offerings as the peace-offerin 
(Ls 74) and the pentecostal loaves (Lv oi} 


eavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten the priests. The use of leavened bread 
was prohibited during the Passover week ; and all 


leaven was to be burnt before the l4th Nisan, as 
during the Th the eating of leavened b. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn- 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacrifice. Hence 
Amoe sarcastically bids the Isr. increase their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (4°). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Persius uses fermentum in 
this sense (1%); and A. Gellius (Noct. Attic. x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen dialis was not 
allowed to touch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven; see Pesachim iii. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a cake, and offered as a heave-offering (Nu 
This s9>y, was leavened; some have su 
posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Halla). This offering is referred to in Neh 10” 
and Ezk 44", where it is stated to be for the 
use of the priest; for superstitious uses of this 
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oo Lexicon Talm. under the word Challa, 
, The cakes or loaves were usually flat and 
circular, a span in diameter, and about an inch 
thick ; these are called, from their shape, ninzz (Ex 
ard BGR Meads 6%). In JB 7* the word is 
by (Kéthsbh, for which Kéré has 5»by); such cakes 
were like flat stones (Mt 7°, Lk 114). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk 115), and one 
rad lage fare (Jer 37"), or a charity dole (18 2”). 
At the average price of barley in times, as 
well as it can be estimated, pennyworths of 
barley bread would have bean about loaves 
—a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 67). 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier ets 
of an Pe would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 § 25, 2 § 16"). Other kinds 
of bread were nin, Nu 15”, Lv 8™ probably also 

these may 


e8, 
ing the 
smooth pebbles in the oven (cf. the omit ae the 
Greeks ; renders cake in 28S 6” 13° by 


eae ni3°3>, folded or rolled-up cakes, some- 
thing like cakes, supposed by some to be 
heart-sha (2 S 13%), possibly a cake with 


aromatic seeds added as a carminative. For these 
finer cakes the dough was twice kneaded. niay 
were round cakes also (Gn 18°, 1 K 174, Ezk 4%). 
oy), tr. oracknels (1 K 14° AV), were probably 
cakes sprinkled on the surface with aromatic seeds, 
like the barm-brack of the Irish (literally aran 
breac, spotted bread). The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by what was probably a provincial name, s'y. 
The methods of baking were various. The 
earliest mentioned is ing upon the hearth 
Gn 18°), that is, on the hea stones of the 
earth, the embers by drawn aside and around 

3 probably the Passover method 

(Ex 12”). Elijah’s cake was baked on the hot 
ee (1 a ih i a a Jn 21°, B. thus 
was the ¢yxpvdlas dpros of Hippocrates, as in 
LXX. The common method of taking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the princi room, about 
4'x 8’, coated with clay, and heated by being 
filled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
o7'9 of Lv 11". Portable ovens, 9, were earthen 
or stone jars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 


with wood (1 K 17%, Is 44%, Jer 7**) or dried grass 
and herbage, xé (Mt 6”); in the absence of 
other fuel, camel dung or cow dung was 


used (Ezk 4!*%), When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one side, while burnt on the other eae 7°). Ovens 
of both kinds are still in use in Bible lands. Some- 
times cakes were baked in a pan or n3n>, which 
was a flat plate of metal or earthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which could be made to stand on its 
ge (Ezk 4°), This was placed over the fire, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv 6” 7°, 1 Ch 23%), 
Tamar's pan was niy>, probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poured in a hea 
(28 13%), like the rdynrov of Aristophanes (Z£¢. 929). 
The ngmp of Lv 2’ 7°, which is distinenished. in the 
latter passage from the mahabath or flat 
probably some kind of shallow pot for bo ing the 
meal for the offering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a frying-pan, as in both RV and AV. A 
mess of f thus prepared is still known among 
some Bedawin tribes, and is called ftita. Thisma 
be the meal offering ‘ which is soaked’ of 1 Ch 23”. 
Unleavened bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, o'p°77 (Ex 297, Lv 2‘); hence they 


n, was 
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are called wafers. In Ex 29° the cakes made with 
oil (Adyara) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil. These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2‘); a third kind, the ‘Seer of the Latiu 
writers, were e in a th (2°) Un- 
leavened bread is called sy9, as in Ex 124, when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. All ;forms of bread were broken when 
being used,—not cut (Mt 14 26%, Lk 24", Ac 2%), 
the pieces being «xAdcywara, broken pieces. It 
was smeared with olive oil (1 K 173%), as we now 
use butter; occasionally with haan which was 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Ex 16"), as in the 
pesrrdpara a epee Ce), or aby eager 
wupayodyres (Ephippus, E¢nf. 1°). Butter as w 

as honey was ceed with bread (2 8 17”, Is 7%); 


but honey, being a fermentable substance, was 
rohibited in burnt-offerings (Lv 2"). ere t 
3 and in the 


he forms of bread were nt iorape vari 
picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
cakes spotted with In the list of offerings 
in the great Harris papyrus and other liste there 
are enumerated kelushia (=halloth), mes, san or 
sannu, funeral cakes; Asks or perenne, like the 
kikkaroth; hebnen, or cakes for offering; baat, 
kemhu, hefa, and tetet cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombe as symbols of funeral 
food. Egyp. is represented monumentally 
as carried. in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40"7). The words 
there used, “h ‘}p, rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AV, and ‘ baskets of white b.’ LXX, Aq. or and 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. kheru, used of the food 
for a funeral offering. For mode of carrying see 
Herod. ii. 35. 

iv. Breaking bread was part of the funeral feast 
among the Jews, as among other nations (Jer 10 
RV, 2417, Hos 9). Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at Hebron (2S 3%). The funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar 6"); and Tobit bids his son to ‘ pour out 
b. on the burial of the just’ (4""). For the Egyp. 
funeral feasts see Budge, The Mummy, p. liz; 
for other references see Garmannus, Pane 
hes Ugolini, xxxiii. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used in these feasts, ‘non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tantum ut servilis fames 
relevetur’ (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Panibus, 
Migne, ccii. 917). ; 

v. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the pentecostal loaves, and the and trespass- 
offerings, in which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 21°). Most of this was eaten by the 

riests after sy ag (Lv 21'7-2), The i 
.-offering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
resence, 0°) 095, dpra rijs rpodécews, Ex 25” 35'3, 

§ 21°, 1 K 7®), which was placed on a pure table 
of acacia wood in the Holy of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (cf. Jos. Ant. Il. x. 7; Schiirer, 
HJP u. i. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of $ of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, ev: Sabbath morning, 
‘on behalf of the children of Is >s the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in; and the frank- 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Lv 24%), The duty of making these was laid 
on the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 9"). The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 47). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (1 K 78). In 2Ch 4 tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b. which Ahime- 
lech Eve to David, contrary to the law (1 821°, 
Mt 7. Probably the allowances, afterwards s0 
liberally provided for the prieste in the Priestly 
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Code, were, ous the troubled times of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted; contrast the 
li temple allowance Ramses 11. in the 
RP vi. When the shewbread was 
eh., a poll-tax of 4 shekel was laid 
on the Jews (Neh 10", Mt 17%). In the corrupt 
dere of the kingdom the table had become polluted, 
and it and its vessels were cleansed in the days 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 294%, Ezk 44’); but in later days 
were equally careless (Mal 1"). For further 
and pictures see Abraham ben David, 
Tempio, Ugol 
references ; Otho’s Lez. Talmud. voce, p. 496. 
Mg oi word oe is used. Rey horically : 
a aa preening 6 uisi of an office 
(Neh 9”). ) 8 legitimate spoil of conquest 
ibe 14°). my ose who do not earn their liveli- 
ood are to eat the bread of idlenese (Pr 31”). 
(d) The profit of sinful courses is called the 6. of 
wickedness (Pr 47); and the short-lived advan 
ood are called 5. of deceté (Pr 20"). 
to ‘b. eaten in secret’ 
and sorrow are called ea 
( cig spas affliction (Dt 16°, 
1K 22”, 2 Ch 18”), or of tears (Ps 80°). Sorrow 
is also as eating ashes as (Pa 102°). 


Harris pap 
reinstituted b 


LeYrBRaTURs. —Besides referred to in the 

will be found in Eitto, ; 

vom Ackerbau d. M ¢ Thomso Land and 

Book ; Vogelstein, Dis stg ae ats gp 

1804; 

Volgt, RAsintech. Mus. 18/6, 107. See also the ‘travels of 

, Wellsted, ¢, and . The ancient 
literature will be found summarised in the of U; 

Goetz, in vol. xxix. of the Thesaurus. Varro 

and de re rustica, may also be consulted with advantage. 

A. MACALISTER. 


BREASTPLATE.—1. jn hoshen, a plate worn as 
pert of the high "3 dress (seo next art.). 
© re shirydn, Odpat. Both the Heb. and Gr. 
peavey comet a cuirass rather than a 
simple plate. Such a cuirags as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well as the breast 
and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. It was well suited to 
suggest the many-sidedness of ‘ righteousness’ (Is 
=Eph 6%). Another form of the word, shiryén, 
is usually rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of righteousness’ is aw but it 
is more accurate than ‘breastplate of righteous- 
ness’ in both places cited above. In 1 Th 5° faith 
and love form the Odpaft, perhaps with a hint at 
the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Rom. lorica (=6upat) was 
of vailons kinds. It was sometimes (a) a simple 
of leather reaching to the middle of the 
ighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 
an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a leathern jacket, or a) a veat 
6 metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, lastly, (@) when called segmentata it 
eonsisted of two broad pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
to the ‘ breast-plate’ and ‘ back-plate’ and running 
round the lower part of the body, and, lastly, of four 
such bands over each shoulder. The ‘ ents’ 
have been of leather; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
the many remains of Rom. armour which 
have broug t to light, is against the modern 
e 


arg tha lorica ata was of iron. See 
also Polybius ‘ F’ quo 


under ARMOUR. 
W. E. BARNEs. 
BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 
The moet important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, according to the Priesta’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (jn, more 
fally oega(n) “n, Te. x Jen (Arab. husen ed-dtn, 
‘excellency of judgment’) LXX Adyor (var. 
Aeyeior) ris xploews or 1. xploewy (but once wrep- 


ini’s Thesaurus, ix. p. 208, and the | Hebd 


- | and the literature ¢ 


orhGcor, Ex 28*), Vulg. rationale, r. 7 is). The 
orig. signification of the Heb. word been lost. 
Of the vari ane gested e ologies only two de- 
serve mention. e one is Ewald's (Antsg. of Ter. 
p. 204), that jyn is ‘a dialectic form of joh, £.6. 
pocket,’ etc. (from @ root jon to store up), hence 
voepn “n would probably mean ‘the pouch of the 
Ray Go be beautiful. hence: pouubly in, athe 

n, to utiful, ‘hence poasibly jen, er 
as chief ornament of ephod, or as the most excel- 
lent eae es high priest’s attine’ (Oz/. 

eb. 8..). 


The directions for the construction of the b. are 
iven in Ex 28%", with which the el section 
Soom mae Beg compared. The material was the 
same as that of the ephod (see EPHOD), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabrics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
wined linen,’ 28" RV). A cubit’s length of thi 
material was required, the width being a or 
half-cubit ; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring @ span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square—henceforth to be the outer side of 
the b.—were inserted by means of gold setti 


proneny of fili work, four rows of jewe 
inarow. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 


and is still in some cases little more’than probable 
(see art. STONES, PRECIOUS, also the Comm. in loco 
infra, esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 627-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of levael. All 


qolint, | that has been written as to the order in which the 


names were arran is mere 8 tion. The 
whole, however, nese fine oihen see for thus 
the high priest wore ‘upon his heart the names of 
the chi een of Israel, for a memorial before J* 
continually ’ (28). 

The b, was kept in position by the foll. simple 
device. At the right and left top corners, respect- 
ively, of the outer serrened equare, was fixed a 
gold ring, through which was passed s Id chain, 
or rather cord (for it had no links) ‘of wreathen 
work.’ These ins were then passed over, or 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’)—probably rosettes ( 
dowdloxas) of gold filigree—which had previousl 
v.'*) bean fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the eph 

front. Similarly, at the right and left bottom 
corners of the imner square were fixed two gold 
rings, h each of which was a ribbon 
or ‘ of blue’(RV). Corresponding to these twc 
rings on the b. were two of the same materi 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi- 
tion, however, is cult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness if the existing description of the 
ephod (Ex 28*)3), They may, perhaps, be best 

ought of as sewed to the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod at pointe lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and aquare, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate con and fastened together wh the 
blue lace.t The latter, in this way, would be 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account for 
the inferior material of the lower fastening com- 
gh with that of the upper. By this means the 

was securely held in its place, so that it should 
rest just ‘above the cunningly woven band of the 
ephod’ (v.™). The main pu of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the lot, the mysterious 
Urim and THUMMIM (wh. see). It should be added 

* So Kautzach, ‘Orakel-Tasche.’ Of. Asvwer (oracle) of LXX. 

¢ The latest representation, in Nowack’s il. p. 
119 (from Riehm’s H WB? |, 402), cannot be correct. If the laces 
were attached vis as there represented, the b., so far from 


being kept from » Would fall forward every time the 
high priest had occasion to bend his body. 
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that the description of the b. by Jos. (Ant. I. 
vii. 5, and Wars, V. v.7) must be used with caution. 
LrrgraTorE.—Besides the comm. on Exod. consult the class. 
work of Braun, Vest Sacerd. Heb. Amstel. 1680; Bahr, Sym- 
botik d. Mos. Kultus? i. B 61 ff.; Neumann, D. St 1861, 
pp. 150-159 (with fine illustrations in colours); Ewald’s An- 
tiqguities (Eng. tr.), 204ff.; Keil’s Arch. (Eng. tr.) i. ; Nowack’s 
Arch, ii. 119; Ancessl, Li Eoypis et Moise, le ‘Les Véte- 
ments du Grandprétre,’ 187 A. BR. 8. ~ gunned 


BREATH.—See Spinir. 


BREECHES (0°039, wepioxehf, YF Sptpopate : for 
ilustr. of last, see Rich, Dict. of Antig.).—This is 
the name given to the under ent ordered oa 
Ezk (44'*), and the legislation of P (Ex 28@ 39, 
Lv 6° 16‘) to be worn on grounds of mod (3 
in above is a euphemism, see under BATH) 
by the priests when eng in the more solemn 
duties of their office. The b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, 1 
to below the loins and fastening round the waist. 
The Egyp. priests are said to have worn a similar 
ent (Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod.* ii. 113). 
os. gives a description of it as worn in his time 
(Ané. 1. vii. 1. : isch on Ex 28‘; Braun, 
De Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. 1680, lib. ii. cap. i. De 
p'ox2D Brachis Sacerdotum, with illustr. p. 450). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD. — The phrase 
‘brother’ or ‘ brethren’ of the Lord is used several 
times in the NT of James and other persons. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implied, whether we are to understand 
‘brethren’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the Helvidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marri (the 
Epiphanian vow): or sons of Clopas or Alpheus, 
the husband of a sister of the mother of Jesus (the 
eames view). 
A. The passages bearing on the subject are Mt 1%, 
Lk 27 (birth), Jn 2'2 (common household), Lk 416® 
(preaching at Nazareth), Mk 3”*- 1 (attempts of 
Mary and His brethren to restrain Jesus; cf. Mt 
12°, Lk 8%), Jn 7*° (going up to the Feast of 
Tabernacles), Mt 27%, Mk 15. @ 16}, Lk 24) Jn 


19% (the crucifixion), Ac 1*, Gal 1%, 1 Co 9 | de 


Sesledid nerds ection). saat 
thin at any one ing these passages, 
without any preconceived iiew, on the subject, 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Mary 
was the true wife of Joseph, and bore to him at 
least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) 
and two daughters; that the sons were not in- 
cluded among the twelve apostles, but were, on 
the cont , disbelievers in the Messiahship of 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubte 
as to His sanity, though after His death they threw 
in their lot with His disciples. Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of the NT, the earliest refer- 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesibyus (about A.D. 160). His testi- 
mony, preserved by Eusebius (HE iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are led by the language of Scripture, while it is 
totally opposed to the Hieronymian view. It is to 
the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal 
uncle’s child, Symeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jerus., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, seeing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf. this with HE iii. 22, where 
Symeon is said to have succeeded the brother o 
the Lord as bishop, and c. 20, where Jude also 1s 
called brother of the Lord. 

Tertullian (d. A.D. 220) is, however, the first who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren’ were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


reaching | ef patrem 


BRETHREN OF THE LORD 
had made use of the text, ‘ Who is yo Airordgaaid and 


stare, extranets intus defixis ad sermones aus... 
merito indignatusest. Transtulit sanguinis nomina 
in alios, quos magis proximos pro fide judicaret ... 
in semet ipso docens, gui patrem aut matrem aut 
Sratres ret ver et, non esse dignum dis- 


cipulum (Adv. Marc. iv. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says ‘the words are not inconsistent with the 
truth of His humanity. Noone would have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with- 
out, gus non certus esset habere lum matrem et 
fratres. ... Omnes nascimur, ef tamen non omnes 
aut fratres habemus aut matrem. Adhue potest 
is habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
quam fratres.... Fratres Domini non credi- 
derunt in illum. ... Mater eque non demonstratur 
adhesisse ci.... Hoc denique in loco apparet im- 
credulitas eorum’ (De Carne Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His relationship to them was not as real as 
ae veg His mothe so in other Raison he 

es it for gran at ee! ceased a@ virgin 
after the birth of Christ (De Monogamia, 8): Due 
nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis occurrunt, 
monogamia et continentia. Et Christum quidem 
virgo enixa est, semel nuptura post partum Ot being 
about to defer her i union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit. ‘being about to first 
after her delivery’) ut uterque tifulus sanctifatis in 
Christi sensu dispungeretur per matrem et virginem 
ef univiram; and in even plainer words (De Virg. 
Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salu- 
tation benedicta tu inter mulieres. ‘Was she called 
mulier, and not virgo, because she was espoused ? 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as a married woman’ : 
non enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, 
qua Christus nasci non habebat, id est virum 
passam sed illa (Wlam?) que erat presens, que 
erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to be, for Christ was not to be 
born of a wife, #.e. of one who had known a hus- 
band; but he referred to her who was before him, 
who was a virgin’). 

These words of Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is controverting an established tradition in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen 
(d, 253 a.D.), though upholding the virginity, and 
objecting to the phrase used above by Tertullian 
(quod asserunt eam nupsisse post partum, unde 
ied non habent, Com. in Luc. 7), does not 
claim any authority for his own view, but only 
argues that it is admissible.* For the statement 
that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 

redeceased wife, he refers to two apocryphal 

oks, dating from about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., as the authority for his view that the 
‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these books is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as we learn from Eusebius (HE 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilician church, on the und that it favoured 
the heretical views of the Docetw. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis 

* Comm. tn Matt. xii. 55 (vol. iif. p. 45, Lomm.) 
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covered in a fragmentary condition in Egypt a 
few years ag0, the Editio Prv being published 
in 1892. e other book to which Origen refers 
is still extant, the Protevangelium Jacobi. It 
contains the story of Anna and Joachim, the 
parents of ees of nai miraculous Libra and 
tro to Joseph to er guardian, he havin 

been designated for this honour, i his will, 
out of the widowers of Israel, by the dove 
which issued from his rod. The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

ain’ at ee facts Brore that the belief in 
the Perpet irginity, which was growing up 
during the 2nd cent. Thad established iteelt in 
the 3rd cent., was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
which may have gained additional strength from 
opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the mir- 
aculous birth of the Lord (Orig. c. Cels. v. 61). 
Even Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 

i ing the meaning of Mt 1”, still holds the 
belief in the Virginity, not as an article 
of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.* It is un- 
n to give the names of others who held that 
the ‘ ’ were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianite about the year 
A.D. 370. The view of Tertullian was by 
Helvidius, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 380. 

B. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity and the interpretation of ‘ brethren’ in 
the sense of ‘ cousins,’ appeared about the year A.D. 
383. He begins by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with James the son of Alpheus, one of the 
Twelve. Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive epithet 
minorattached to one of them in Mk 15@ implies that 
there could be only two. Moreover, St. Paul calls 
him an apostle in Gal 1" ‘ other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Aguiz, 
in 6 we find a James and Joses amongat the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 15@ we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19* this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, we know to be wife of 
Alphzeus) is called Mary of Clo sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is therefore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsman. 
Later writers carried the theory further by identi- 
ne Apes and Clopas as double forms of the 

aic Chalphai, an identifyin ‘Judas of 
James,’ who occurs in St. Luke's list of the 
ry es (Lk 6%, Ac 1), with the writer of the 
pistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, and 
Simon, in Mk 6. Simon is further identified with 
Simon Zelotes, who is joined with James and Judas 
in the list of the apostles; and some hold that 
Matthew, being identical with Levi, sonof Alphzeus, 
must belong tothe same family. Bp. Lightfoot calls 
attention to the fact that not only does Jerome 
make no ce to any traditional support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con- 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
(;alatians, written about A.D. 387, he says: ‘James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his 
high character, his incomparable faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom ; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 207), but he pre-eminently so, 
to whom the Lord at His departure had committed 
the sons of His mother (i.e. the members of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ Ina later work still, the 
woe to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 
ary of Cleophas (Clopas) the aunt of our Lord, 
° Hom. in Sanct, Christ. Gen. il. p. 600, ed. Garn. 
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and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 
assumed that the word ‘ brother’ (d3e\¢és) may be 
used in the sense of cousin pete found in Col 
4°), The supporters of this theory do not offer an 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classi 
use both in Greek and Latin, and tothe OT. The 
examples cited from classical Greek are merel 
xh eeare of warm affection, or else apy wee 
as Plato, Crito, ; 16, where the laws of Athens are 
made to speak of ol hyuérepor ddeAGot of dy Al8ou rbp01. 
There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I 
know, of ddeA¢és being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin may stand for /frater 4s, where 
there is no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cio. 
ad Att. i. 5.1). The Heb. word is used loosely to 
include cousin, as in Gn 14'*"6 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX has dded\diSofs; in Lv 104, 
where the first cousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(d8eAgol) of his sons, Nadab and Abihu; in 1 Ch 
2371-33 («The sons of Mahli, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them’) 
where also the LXX has ddeAgol. These 
seem to me to be hardly covered by the general 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot db. 261): ‘In 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the er 
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earer, a speak 
might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countrymanas his ‘‘ brother”: 
and even when 8 ing of such toa third person 
he might through warmth of feeling and under 
certain as so designate him.’ I think, how- 
ever, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on 
to say: ‘It is scarcely conceivable that the cousins 
of any one should be en, and indeed 
exclusively styled his ‘‘brothers” by indifferent 
persons; atill less, that one cousin in particular 
ahonld be singled out and described in this loose 
way, ‘“‘James, the Lord’s brother.”’ If we remark, 
too, the care with which Hegesippus (quoted above) 
employs the term d3eA¢és of St. James and St. Jude, 
the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
dyeyiés for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of dde\¢ol in NT to denote anything but brothers, 
(2) Jerome’s main ent is that James the 
Lord’s brother was one of the Twelve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alphwus. He 
unds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
aul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop 
Lightfoot and others yy get rae it is pee 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, an 
that it 1s opposed to the distinction everywhere 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lord and the Twelve. Thus in Ac 1"*, after the list 
of the Eleven including James the son of Alphzus, 
uh read, aoe a pee srigear’ 7: peeyer 
yuraitly BD BOT, noo0 Kal 
rots ddehgois atrod. - Again, in Jn 2° we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum adrés xal 4 
utrnp abrod cal ol dde\dol cal ol ato xal 
dxet Eueway ob woddds tuépas; and in Mt 12% ‘One 
said to him’ [30d 4 puirnp cov cal ol ddeddol cou Fu 
corjxacw Srrofwrés co dadfioas . . . ‘and stretchi 
forth his hand to his disciples he saith’ (od 
pirnp pov cal ol ddedgol pou Soris yap a» wajoy rd 
GéAnpa rol Tarps pov, rol dy odpavols,adrés uo dded pds xal 
ddek¢h xal pirnp dcriv. In the last passage there is 
the same strong antithesis between natural clare 
ties and His duty to His Father in heaven, whi 
we observe in the words spoken by Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesus and His disciples, 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event (37-3!-%), From the latter it 
appears that the reason why they of His family (ol 
wap’ avroo) desired to speak with Him was. because 
the rumour which had reached them of His 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained. AsSt. Mark goeson tosay 
(v.™) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in St. John (10 8) that many said, ‘ He hath a 
devil, and is mad,’ it would seem, though it is not 
expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
His enemies had not been without effect on some 
members of His own family. At all events, they went 
out prepared xparjjca abrév, t.e. to put Him under 
some restraint. This narrative gives additional 
int to the words in Mk 64, spoken with imme- 
iate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, ov« fore rpopirys aripos el wh ev Tp warpld: 
airoS xal éy rots cuyyevefow avrof xal év rq olxig 
avroé. If it were simply the disbelief of towns- 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which we 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by the express statement of St. John 
758), ob8e yap ol ddedpol abrol éwlcrevor els abréy, and 
our Lord’s words addressed to them (v.’), od 
Sivarac 6 xbopos mucety bpass due Se pucet, bre éyw 
wept avrod Sri ra € atrod wrornpd éore. 
. Compare this with the words spoken shortly after- 
to the disciples (1579), ef éx rod xbopou Fre, 6 
xbopos Oy rd (Soy eplree Sri 62 éx rod xbcpuov ovx Ecre, 
ele ebédeda Opas dx rol xbopou, 84 roGro pure? das 
Ks pos 
The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
118-19 dyAdOow els ‘Ieporddupa loropica: Kyday cal 
éwéuewwa, wpds abrdy judpas Sexdwevre Erepory 82 rdy 
dwooré\wy ob eldov, ef uh "IdxwSov roy ddeAddr rod 
Kuplov. But even if we give ite usual force to el ut, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
19 repo» looks backward to Kyd¢ay, not forward to 
"IdcwS8ov. The sentence would have been complete 
at el3ov, ‘I saw Peter and none other of the 
7 pesaed Then it strikes St. Paul, as an after- 
ought, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds ‘unless you reckon 
James among them.’ That the term ‘apostle’ was 
not strictly confined to the Twelve appears from 
another passage in which James is mentioned, 
1 Co 157, Here it is said that Jesus after His resur- 
rection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, 
then to above five hundred brethren at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where we should 
Spokane peacoat the term to include the Seventy, 
according to the view of Irenseus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to 
St. Paul’s apostleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ac 14‘: "*), probably also Andronicus and 
Junias (Ro 167) and Silvanus (1 Th 2°).* The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that which concedes the name 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, but 
ay be oeenon atehagh tee and the Twelve. 
reely less strong is the argument inst 
the Hieronymian view ieawi from what wa read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and though there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the compeny of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with her and 


* See Lightfoot, Le. pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1. 5, with 
Funk's notes. 
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her divine Son to Capernaum and form one house- 
hold there (Jn 2”); they take upon themselves to 
control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 
with Mary ‘to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind 1s becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and Iilis 
reputed father. It is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister were both widows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one household; but this 
is mere pypokee and is scarcely consistent with 
the remarks of the neighbours, who endeavour to 
satisfy themselves that Jesus was not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in hlood. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the Lord is not only most improb- 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters with 
the same name’), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn 19” clorijxecay 5¢ wapd ry 
oraupp roi "Inood 4 phrnp abrod cat h ddergh ris 
benrpds atrov, Mapla 4 rob KAwwd «cal Mapla 4 May- 
Sadyvf (translated in the Peshitta, ‘His mother 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we compare this verse with 
Mk 15” and Mt 27%, we find that, of the three 
women named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the two 
pnepee Gospels is generally identified with ‘ Mary 

f Clopas’; and we then have left in Matthew 
‘the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister. 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ and there seems 
reason also for identifying her with ‘his mother’s 
sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. It does not seem 
likely that St. John would omit the name of his 
own mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ If we are right in this supposition, it is 
natural that the two sisters should be paired 
together, and then the two other Marys, just as 
we have the apostles arranged in pairs without a 
connecting particle in Mt 10**. If the sons of 
Zebedee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request that the 
might sit on His right hand and on His left han 
in His glory, Aawell as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, who was not only His 
best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. If, how- 
ever, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s mother is not the mother of James and 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian theory 
is pomiored, and the whole fabric topples to the 

ound. 
or) I take next two minor identifications, that 
of ‘ James the Leas’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of 'Iovdas "IaxwSov, of Lk 6!* and Ac 1%, 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James rod puxpot and of Joses, 
in Mk 158, is probably the same as Mary of 
Clopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus. 
If so, there is an end to the supposition that James 
the Less is James the brother of the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James with 
the son of Alpheus. The comparative minor, he 
says, suggests two persons, viz. the two apostles 
of this name. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply rof suxpod, ‘the little,’ which no more 
tin plies a& comparison with only one person than 
any other descriptive epithet, such as evepyérns 07 
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@Addeddos. As to "Ioddas "Iaxdfov, no instance is 
eited for such an omission of the word ddeA¢és, and 
we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ 
with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alphzus, what a 
strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘James of Alpheus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James’! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alphsus,’ or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James’? ay not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is ra peli | strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been distinguished in John (14*) merely by a 
negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot,’ and in the other 
(Mt 10° Are a pcdaas 
t e 

C. We havo still to examine two crucial passages 
cither the Rpiphanian or the Hieronymian theory 
ei ® or the Hieronymian theory : 
Mt 1™ "Iwch® .. . wrapédafoo peratinsnerol. sal 
obn éylvucxer abrhy bes 08 Erexey vidv, and Lk 2' «ai 
trexey Tov uldy abdrijs rév wpurbroxor. ing these 
in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant us to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
anything else than that these brothers were sons 
of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. 
It has been attempted, however, to prove that we 
need not take the referred to in their 
i and na sense. Thus Pearson, treat- 
ing of the phrase éws o8, tells us that ‘the manner 
of the Scripture language produceth no such infer- 
ence’ as that, from a limit ge eatin & negative, 
we my imply a subsequent tive; and he 
cites the following i ces in proof. ‘When 
God said to Jacob, “‘I will not leave thee until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 28%), it followeth not that, when that wus 
done, the God of Jacob left him. When the cun- 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 


oees, ‘*No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto | Messiah 


M 
this day” (Dt 34°), but it were a weak ps arse 
to infer from thence that the sepulchre of Moses 
has been known ever since. en Samuel had 
delivered a severe prediction unto Saul, he ‘‘ came 
no more to see him unto the day of his death” 
(1 S 15"); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. ‘Michal the daughter of Saul had no 
child unto the day of her death” (2 § 6"); and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
wifery in the grave. Christ promised His 
presence to the apostles ‘“‘until the end of the 
world” (Mt 28"); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer from thence that for ever 
after He would be absent from them?’ (Creed, 
Art. m1. Chap. iii. p. 174). 

It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearsou’s 
ability can have been blind to the difference 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of une 
of which , while the mention of the other 
i ber e future occurrence of the actiun 
spo en of. If we read ‘the debate was adjourned 

the pa should be in the hands of the 
members,’ it as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 


six months,’ or ‘till the Gr. Kalends,’ implies the | 27” 


contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death,’ ‘to the end of the world,’ this is only a 
more vivid way of saying in secula seculorum. 
In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last moment known to the writer: the sug- 
ion is, of course, that it will still continue. 

e remaining instance is that found in Gn 28". 
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This is a promise of continued help on th» part 
of God until a certain end is secured. en 
that end is secured God is no further bound by His 
promise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for er help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand: supposing we read ‘ Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,’ 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did have a child. So in Mt 1™ the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes naturally 
and palpably impossible; on the contrary, it is just 
that point of time when under ordi circum- 
stances the action would become both possible and 
natural,* when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
= to assume that it actually occur. 
ether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the Met Uhr? land ay 2d circum- 
stances of the case, will discussed er on. 
ec myself here to the argument from 
e natural inference drawn from the use of the 
word zpwréroxoy in Lk 2 is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word sovcyer}s have been used as in 
To 3% povoyers els ry warpl pov, Lk 7 8 etc.? 
In Ro 8* the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, mspwréroxoy dé» 
wrod\uis ddeAgois, and so in every instance of its 
uccurrence in the NT. It occurs many times in its 
literal use in the LXX, 6g. Gn 27" 33 43%, Dt 21), 
1 K 16, 1 Ch B 26", but, so far as I have 
ubverved, never uf an only son. There are also 
cirvamstanves cuncected with one remarkable 
episode in uur Lurd’s vhildhood which are more 
eamly explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been His muther’s unly son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Juseph wuuld have been ao little solicit- 
vus abvat au uly son, and that son the promised 
iah, a» tu begin their homeward journey 
after the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, 
and to travel tur a whule day, without taking the 
pains to asucicain whether He was in their com- 
pany ornot? If they had several younger children 
attend vo, we can understand that their first 
thoughts would have been given to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her confidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort 
w tind Him? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must be grappled with before we can accept the 
Helvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Church tradition. (4) It is ab- 
ica gt as oe fet ob 

op Lightfoot r e objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘Is it conesivalle he 
says, ‘that vur Lurd would thus have snapped 

* Oompere Plat. Gu. cone. villi. 1; Diog. L. ili. 3 (on the vision 
which a to Ariston warning “Fim an ch deed a 
asai till the birth ofher son Plato: Origen, Against Celeus, {. 
Wolatsiats nate, tm baw; Atonng. Apa 88" Se gap) repre 
te viv 0d ewipuace Aiunres wapssadves, pha beizedison: 


» 

xed dysiy psiepes TovOouing wrdereia; Const. A vi. 28, 5: 
78 bynopevebones Taras (cals weeuEte ol tbod te), on 

ims wasdese YAP yirigu TOUTS TeleuTir, % t 


* adorns v&pus. 
of Alexandria (Strom. ifi. p. 648) culls this a law of nature. 
¢t Laurent re on the ase of the imperfect iyizeens imply- 
ing abstinence from a habit (‘refrained from conjugal inter. 
Sunree:) Be OD ROeS be tee rat more usuet lym denot'ng a sipgis 
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asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection ?’ 
972). The usual answer to this is that the 
belief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
separate them from His mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting faith ; and as the separa- 
tion (if it ever existed, of which there is no evi- 
dence) was, at any rate, to be chan in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord; and as.the preparation for this 
change must have been long perceptible to the eye 
of Jesus, it seems neceasary to find another way of 
meeting the objection, if it is to be met at all. I 
think, however, that Bp. Lightfoot a little 
too far when he speaks que ow of this h 
thesis requiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘living in the same city’ with her sons, 
‘and joining with them in a common worship 
(Ac 1])*), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ 
We have seen that there is reason for believing 
Salome to have been the sister of , and John 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to.her. And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of the 
case, it is not difficult to imagine contingencies 
which would make it a very natural ment. 
It is generally sup (from 1 Co 9°) t the 
brothers of the Lord were married men : the 
for marriage among the Jews was about 
eighteen: supposing them to have been born 
before the visit to the temple of the child Jesus, 
they would prone y have married before His 
crucifixion. , then, all her children were dis- 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her penne John was unmarried, 
and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home 
with the beloved disciple? Could this be regarded 
in any way asa slight by her other sons? Must 
they not have felt that the busy life of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between the 
mother and the disciple was likely to be, not only 
a source of comfort to both, but also most profit- 


able to the Church at large? 
itive age than 


(2) It depends more upon the 
the relative age of brothers, whether the inter- 


ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 
wn up with one like Jesus must have felt such 
ove and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we know that His mother, to 
whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela- 
tion than was ible in their case as to the true 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon he His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those whom He chose out as His apostles 
were able to appreciate His aims and methods up 
to the very end of Hie life, how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the office of 
the Measiah from His, we shall not wonder if His 
younger brothers, with all their admiration for 
is genius and goodness, were at times puzzled 
ree rPibrcpelig at on woe that ber aos His 
ips; if they rega im as a self-forgettin 
idealist and enthusiast, wanting in knowledge o 
the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and necessaries of life. 
Thus much, I think, is certain from the known 
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facts of the case; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might be 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should ny Ba going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiphanian theory from about the end of the 
second cen till it was unceremoniously driven 
out of the field by Jerome in the year 383: we 
have seen, too, that Jerome himself abandoned his 
own theory in his later writings. But it was so 
much in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, that it was adopted by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Eastern 
Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier writings, 
favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and Theodoret may be men- 
tioned on the same side. The later Greek Fathers 
zh however, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
the distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alphzus by assigning 
@ separate day to This distinction is also 
maintained, a from any statement as to the 
exact relationship implied by the term ‘ brother,’ 
in the Clementine Homilies and itions of 
the second cent., and the Apostolic Constitutions of 
the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
there was properly none when Jerome wrote, any 
more than there is now, but there was a growin 
feeling in favour of the perpetual virginity, whic 
took definite shape in the title dewapévos used of 
Mary by eae wld and re a hal seh 
were eager embraced as affording a support for 
this belief. ee 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitatin 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example o 
the Virgin, peepee on the name as implying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to give an 
artificial strength to their cause by the addition of 
imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gos Thus it was not enone) to suppose 
the bre of the Lord to be sons o Joseph by a 
former wife ; Joseph’s age must be in so as to 
make it impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, peoden this supposition contradicts 
what the tee ot Marve view maintain = be the 
ve urpose 0 sm » Viz. screen 
hee from all injurious imputations. How could 
the marriage effect this, if the husband were above 
eighty years of age, as Epiphanius says, following 
the apocryphal pela? Again, if this were the 
case, why should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases rpir 
4 cuvedbety and ove éylywoxev abrhy tus 05 trexey? But 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further barriers must be raised between the con- 
tamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of vey the 
‘brethren’ are no longer his sons, but sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or his wife’s sister’s husband by another. 

is made the child of promise and of miracle 

like Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of the Immaculate Conception ; and we see 
a a already feeling his way to the doctrine 
of her Assumption, which was accepted by 
Gregory of Tours in the 6th cent. One other 
development may be noticed, as it is found in the 
Protevangelium, oc. 20, though not mentioned by 
Epiphanius, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor: ‘ He that came from His 
ave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 
into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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shut. .. came also (as the Church piously believes) 
into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of His mother, that He did 
also leave her virginity entire.’® This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly op to the 
words of St. Luke (2), is yet accepted by Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from the OT for the doctrine 
of the dewapdevla. Thus we find Pearson (Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a kt of it, Ezk 44° ‘ This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic 

(69°): ‘I have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto my mother’s children’ ; this _ 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: ‘The zeal of thy house has 
eaten me up; they gave me also or my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’; 


and by St. Luke: ‘Let taeir habitation be desolate.’ | mad 


5 ) fe on, however, to consider that which 
has been all along the real obstacle in the way of 
a literal acceptation of the Scripture narrative, 
viz. the objection on the ground of Christian 


sentiment. It is ‘the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill (2.c. 
p. 301), ‘of the Christian m » God manifest 
the flesh, when heartily received, to generate an 


unwillingness to believe that the womb thus 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of 
veneration for this august vessel of which 
has ever animated Christians . . . could not have 
been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph.’ ‘On 
the rail sag ity of refuting these sentiments... . 
the truly Catholic Christian will have pleasure in 
teposing.” So Epiphanius, Jerome, and other 
ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated Hammond and Jerem 

Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this 

would say that, unless we are Preperon to admit all 
the beliefs of the medisval Church, we must be- 
ware of allowing too much authority to pious 
La ar Is there any extreme of superstition 
which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ in its favour? 
Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
imagini | Seared we ourselves should have felt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 


have done our best to strip off all that differentiates | th 


the mind of one century from the mind of 
another. If we could arrive at the real feeling 
of Joseph in respect to his wife, and of Mary 
in renbect to her Son before and after His 
birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of the 
highest importance for the determination of the 
guess before us; but to assume that they must 

ave felt as a monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle sr ; to assume even, with Dr. Mill 
that they fully understood the mystery ‘ God 
manifest in the flesh,’ is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espo to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief | ditdigraer among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolific union. To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be born of by a miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that ‘his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shal! save his people from their sins.’ 

bd Hom. cxiit. (a i. : Gen iss 
pines Hen en ae ) sRecrh oe 
Canon of the Council in Trullo towards the end of the 7th cent. 


Mary is told, in addition, that ‘he shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ 
There is surely nothing in these words which 
would disclose the Christian mystery ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.’ They point to a greater Moses, or 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
birth of her son. Her mind would naturally turn 
to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old di tion, to that now impending in the 
case of her cousin Elisabeth. And as there was 
nothing in the announcement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that He who was to be born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to believe that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before His resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
e it impossible for her to fulfil, Ido not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childhood. It is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
the birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may be sure of, viz. that these would be deter- 
mined, not by personal considerations, but either 
by immediate inspiration, as the journey to Egypt 
and other events had been, or, in the absence nf 
this, by the one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their feeling it to be 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the ahaa prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. It might be God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
idance might lead them, we may be sure that 
the nse of Mary would be still as before: 
‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Even if the language of 
e Gos had been entirely neutral on this 
matter, 1t would surely have been a piece of a 
presumption on our part to assume that <) 
rovidence must always follow the lines suggested 
y our notions of what is iigesd ; but when every 
conceivable er has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation the uent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, living with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew into 
what we might have been inclined to think almost 
unn detail in fixing a limit to the sepa- 
ration between husband and wife,—can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above the 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother’ 
must mean, not brother, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-relation at all; that ‘ firstborn’ 
does not imply other children subsequently born ; 
that the limit fixed to separation does not imply 
beequent union ? 


sa 
LirgraTors.—Fuller information may be found in Bishop 
htfoot’s dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable 
e for thoroughness, clearness, and fairness, which is contained 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, ed. 10, pp 
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BRIBERY.—See CRIMES. 


BRICK (3?).—The usual material for building 
throughout countries is mud brick. In 
rainless Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the great defences of towns and sanctuaries 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness. The same was used for es 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hall of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten. In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
ps bad being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downward. In Persia, Indi 
China, and Mexico, mud brick is a unive 
material; it has sheltered far the greater part of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt brick 
is quite an exception in history. In Pal. mud 
brick was largely used in Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. The form was more 
like the Babylonian, being 1 square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a brick of our present shape. 
Throughout the Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally used, faced with stone jambe and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Such was the Egyptian method. In Philistia, 
down to the present time, the vues are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
und is the pasture ground of the goats. 

In the OT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (Gn 11%); and such burnt 
bricks were largely in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. They were 
very rare in Egypt until Roman times, but e 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick- ing in Egypt was a common 
apa eioany for pee and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign brickmakers, guarded b 
an Egyp. overseer, is very well known. The blac 
Nile soil of the country is first dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water ; it is then mixed with sufficient sand, if a 
good quality is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which 1s cut  harbes by the threshing rollers used 
at harvest. ater is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then carried out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear s near at hand. The moulder 
ap his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 

ouble handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes off the surplus ; he then lifts the 
mould frame by its handle, and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry ; the frame is then placed close 
to it, and anuther is moulded, until the ground 
is covered with bricks in regular rows, These 


BRICK STAMP OF WOOD, EGYPTIAN, XVIIL. DYN. 


remain for a week or more to dry in the sun, and 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 2lst 


BRIDE 


dynasties the bricks for government buildings often 
bear a stamp of the king’s name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming the particular building for 
which they were intended. The wooden stam 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames. 

In the celebrated question of the straw (Ex 57°), 
which has into an English proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Egyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often plain 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles, were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to be too particular about the straw. Nene 
the td straw regularly kept in stock an 
ni Li (the tibn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support a’ 
animals during the inundation, as it is more sweet 


and than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick- , and to uire waste 
material, such as stubble, to be found, was quite 


custo ; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
ttbn. We may note that the taskmasters were 
the Egyp. overseers, while the officers were Hebrews, 
chiefs of the gangs, held responsible for the 

uantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
shatastes of the Hebrews (Nu 11‘ 21°), we must 
not take their grievances too seriously. They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full diet, by their own 
Spee (Nu 115), as good as, or bagi than, that 
of the . peasant of the present day. 

pil Ww. M FLINDERS PETRIE. 

BRIDE.—In patriarchal times the bride is cum- 
monly chosen, not by the bridegroom, but by his 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to find a bride for Isaac (Gn 24). Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son, Er (38°). Isaac in- 
structs Jacob as to his choice (28*). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (217). Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is his father who makes the proposal, as in the 
cases of Shechem (34“°) and Samson (Jg 14* '°). 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; Gn 24° is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go aé once; it had been previously agreed 
that she wasto go. And these patriarchal customs 
have not undergone much change in the East: a 
bride may know nothing of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 

The Eride was commonly paid for; %.¢. her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (Gn 314 344, 1S 
18%: 37 etc.), The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 7 is the earliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 

Betrothal was much more serious than ‘ engage- 
ment’ is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriage was regarded as adultery, and might 
be fanished “with death (Dt 227-*), She was to 
be stoned, not strangled; and this makes it 
probable that the ‘woman taken in adultery ° 
was betrothed and not yet married ([Jn] 8*%). 
Nothing of the kind is found in Greek or Roman 
law, according to which betrothal was a more 

romise on the part of the bride to marry the 

ridegroom, and did not create any legal obliga- 
tion. There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Dict. of Ant. 3rd ed, ii, p. 140a). 

The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
rite, was the fetching of the bride from the house of 
her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
father. Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath; and at Athens 
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' the water for Aourpory vyungixéy was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhod. There is reason for believing 
that Jewish brides did the like, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Ru 3*, Ezk 23, Eph 5-77), 
If the Jast reference is correct, the allusion is ve 

striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 2" prob. means the bridal sash 
(cf. Is 3® RVm, 49"), and allah, the Heb. word 
the crown.* 


is lorae and the bridegroom or husband is 


e Prophets (Is 54° 
625, Jer 34, Hos 2%). Possibly the Song of Songs 
was mystically rae aes among the Jews even 
before it was admi to the Cano 


n. 
idola on the part of Israel is ‘ playi 
harlot? (Jer 31-65), is ‘whoredom’ Hos 4 


In th 


Hence 
the 
9), 


m 1s 


used of ‘the Church militant here on earth,’ 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Here 


again, also, an apostate Church is re ed as a 
harlot (173-4), A. Spano 


BRIDEGROOM.—Much that might be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article BRIDE. 
To this day in the East the bridegroom has, as a 
rule, little to do with the choice of the bride. 
Love matches are rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the OT we see that where the son 
chose his own bride ai bd ennai of his parents, 
his relations with the latter were not happy (Gn 
26%-% 27%), Jehoiada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 24%, comp. 2578), 
The interval between betrothal and m e might 
be of any duration, for the espousal of children to 
one another has always been common in the East ; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been customary. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom wore a 

land (Ca 3", comp. Is 61°) as well as the 
ride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca 3°). 
Weddings commonly took place in the evening; 
and at the proper time the bridegroom sets out, 
along with his ‘companions’ (J BU 1), the ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber’ (Mk 2”, 5™), with lighte 
(2 Es 10%*) and music (1 Mac 9”), to fetch the 
bride. She also is accompanied by companions, 
maidens, some of whom start with her from her 
father’s house (Ps 45”), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 25!-). Thus they go to meet the 
bridegroom, who conducts the whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (J § 
144%, To 8), The details of the ceremony woul 
vary, esp. as regards magnificence; but there was 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridegrooin’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 22"-13), for Jg 14 is not in 
point; but rich clothing is in the one of the 
commonest of presents. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and mar- 
wanban ear seer Tet Pe rt eh 
e, . ; . Ww. ; 
makes kalldh =‘ one closed inn : a 
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riage (Dt 20"), and for a year after marriage (D4 
24°, comp. Lk 14”). This 7 ints to the connate 
that in the case of adulte the time of betrothal did 
not usually exceed a year. 
For the relation of bridegroom to bride as 
Eset of the spiritual relationship between 
” and Israel, and between Christ and the Church, 
see the article BRIDE. A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND.—The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
v4 os rod vuudlov) is alluded to only once in 

pture (Jn 3®), where John the ptist is 
contrasting his own position with that of Christ. 
His disciples must not be jealous of the success of 
Christ, for Christ is the Bride m who is the 
r of the bride, while John is only the 
Bridegroom’s friend, who prepares for the marriage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of the 
Bridegroom’s satisfaction. The importance of the 
friend of the Bridegroom comes to an end when the 
marriage is over, but that of the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to increase. 

This ‘friend of the brid m’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber’ 
(of vlol rob prepores). who were very numerous (Mt 
9, Mk 2%, Lk 5%), Indeed any wedding guest 
might be included in the expression, or even any 
one who took in the bridal procession. The 
‘friend’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘ best 
man,’ but he had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
negotiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
the chief agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between es 
and marriage. He made the preparations for the 
wedding, and in some cases presided at the mar- 
riage feast. He conducted the married pair to 
the bridal! chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Juda, but not in 
Galilee. In this, as in other things, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and simple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee there is no mention of any Shoshebheyna or 
groomsman, a point which confirms the accuracy 
of the narrative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘friend of the bride m,’ for 
he compliments the bri upon the pleasing 

rise of excellent wine towards the end of the 

feast. Had he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been his own, and 
his remark would have been different. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroom,’ 
he is not in Galilee, and being a Judean his 
lan is in accordance with Judean customs 
see Edersheim, Life and Times of the Messiah, 

. 354, 355, and notes 663, 664). 

e Talmud frees the ‘friends of the bride- 
oom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
m the duty of dwelling in booths at the Feast 

of Tabe ea. Almost everything is to give 
way to the duty of making glad the bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn; and 
if in the wedding procession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral that must turn aside. 

John the Baptist came to make overtures from 
the Bridegroom to His people (ol 0), to prepare 
them for espousal with Him, to present them to 
Him when any were ready, to point Him out to 
them (Jn 1™*),. St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts. ‘Iam jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy: for I espoused you 
to one Husband, that I might present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ’ (2 Co 11). The time until the 
Second Advent is the interval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until the marriage of the Lamb 
takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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BRING 


pone measure responsible for the conduct of the 
bride. A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDGE.—The word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LXX of Is 37¥ has xal &€nxa yépupay), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12” AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was due to the foll. circumstances: (1 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries an 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep ae | 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
sy = “tore each aoe i peta meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-pa or suc gage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. bagsage: 
excavations have proved that at Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 B.c. (See BABYLONIA, p. 219°.) 

G MACKIE. 


. M. 
BRIDLE.—See Bit. BRIERS.—See THORNS 
AND THISTLES. 


BRIGANDINE (;>p giryén, Jer 464 518 AV).—A 
mail-shirt re ey 


worn ab d, t.6. in ite original 
sense, & i Meares soldier. RV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See BREASTPLATE. W. E. BARNES. 


BRIMSTONE (nr), 6etov).—Sulphur is one of the 
moet widely distributed of mineral substances. It 
occurs in combination with various metals, formin 
sulphurets and sulphates, and in combination wit 
lime, producing gypsum ; it is also found in all 
volcanic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, it. Sicily, Italy, 
Volcano (one of the Lipari Islands), Teneriffe, Ice- 
land, etc. The exhalations of volcanoes include, 
generally, sulphuronus acid and sulphurated hydro- 
gen, two gases which, if moist, mpg gt 
each other into water and sulphur. Palestine 
sulphur is present in moet, if not all, of the hot 
springs which break out along the valley of the 

ordan and Dead Sea, while us ds are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of the bed 
of the Jordan valle lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above ite present surface.* On the 
east side of the present lake there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which are 
the Zerka Main (Callirrho’) and Wady Ghuweir.t 
The former, described by Josephus,t has a maxi- 
mum temperature of 143° F. according to Canon 
Tristram.§ On the western side of the Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes risin 
at the a ep the waters, such as those of Shukif, 
near ‘Ain Jidi, and 8. of Wady Khuderah, and at 
Wady Maharat; all these have a high temperature. || 
The Hamm4maft near Tiberias are well known, and 
are still eey used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
by Anderson reaches 143° F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous.f Next to the above the most import- 
ant sulphur springs near the Jordan veey are 
those of the Yarmuk, N. of Umm Keis (Gadara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109° F., and the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can be no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 


* Dr. Blanckenkorn discusses the process of formation of 
: deposits in the Jordan valley : ‘Enst. und Gesch. des 
odten Meers,’ Zrifach. d. Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins (1896). 
Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 363. 
Ant. xvii. vi. 
§ Land of Moab, p. %42. The above is the temperature of the 
hottest of several ee its source. Lartet gives the 
eure of ss* F. (31° Cent.), but oe taken from the 
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the Jordan and the Yarmuk is due to the 

of the waters through volcanic rocks belonging te 
late Tertiary periods which still retain some of their 
original heat at various depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the great line of 
fault which ranges along the base of the Moabite 
table-land * (see ARABAH). 

Brimstone is, besides in the narrative of Gn 19%, 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 29%, Is 34°) or individuals (Ps 11°). The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance may 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. HULL, 


BRING.—There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 


1 Co 16° ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
orward 


ou oer 


the fields.’ Similar is the phrase ‘to bring & 
way,’ Is 42"* ‘I will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’; and cf. 28 78‘ thou brought 


me hitherto.’ 2. Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. 393), 1 S 5° ‘they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
to us’; 28 3!3‘to b. about all Israel unto thee.’ 
Cf. Shaks. 3 Henry JV. 01. v. 27— 


* How many hours bring about the day ?’ 


8. Bring again, in the sense of ‘ bring 
uent (Heb. mostly 2¥0). In Gn 14! 


all the goods, 
brother Lot.’ 
the captivity,’ always of J* ( ’ is used with 
the firat person, Jer 30° 487 49”, Ezk 16% 294 39%, 
Ji 3!, Am 9"; ‘back’ with the 2nd and 3rd pers., 
Ps 14’ 53° regs ‘Back’ is omitted in AV, but 
introduced by RV, in Ec 3® ‘who shall b. him to 
see (RV ‘b. him back to see’) what shall be after 
him?’ See AGAIN. 4% Bring forth is the tr® of 
@ great variety of expressions whose shade of 
meaning ought not to be obliterated. Notire 
esp. Is 41% ‘Bring forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obeol. meaning ‘to adduce,’ 
‘express’; cf. More (1532) ‘ The places of Scripture 
whiche Helvidius broughte furth for the con- 
trarye.’ 6. Bring up. ides the use of thi 

hrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Egypt,’ 
Gn 46¢ «I will down with thee into Egypt; and 
I will also Saas Seto again’; or ‘up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. its height, 2 8 6 ‘David... 
brought up the ark of the LorD with shoutiny,’ 
Ezr 1" ‘ All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were brought up from Baby- 
lon unto Jerusalem’; or to the temple in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 10” ‘the Levites shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our >; or ‘up out of ..e earth,’ 1S 28% ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 

* Larte cit.: Hull, Geology Arabia-Petraa ena 
Patni an Pat. Bzplor. Soo. nt a p. 28. 

¢ The Heb., strangely enough, is alwaye 2:30. The meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 80%. 


back,’ is 
‘b. back’ 
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shall name unto thee,’ so & 1 > 18: besides these, 
there is the familiar phrase to bring up, #.e. train, 
children ; see esp. Gn 50%, 2 K 10°, 2 S 218, Job 
814, Pr 20%, La 4°, Lk 4°, Ac 13! ‘Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod’ (RV ‘the foster- 


brother of’), 22°, Eph 6*. But the most important 
is the obsol. use of this phrase to si the 


signify 
originating of slander, as Dt 22+ ‘he hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’; 
cf. Nu 13 ‘they brought up an evil report of the 
land.’ J. TINGS. 


BROID, BROIDER.—1 Ti 2° ‘with broided hair’ 
(éy wiéypoow, ‘in plaits’) RV gives the mod. 
spelling ‘ braided,’ as AV in Jth 10° ‘braided the 
hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cf.— 

BE da le aa ha ad 


Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1061. 
Broidered is given Ex 28‘ as tr. of r3r/p tashbéz, ‘a 
b. coat’ (RV ‘coat of chequer work’); and seven 
times in Ezk (16'* % #8 277-6 %) as tr. of mDIN 
’ ‘ Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, 
and ‘ broider,’ which means to adorn with needle- 
work (este ‘ embroider baa ns age 
etymology or meaning ough they were 0 
pis ed in the 16th pena] at most mod. edd. 
of AV give ‘ broidered ’ for ‘ broided’ in 1 Ti 2°. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BROKENHEARTED.—Three words (mistak enly 


rh with uypee in mod. edd. AV) are (1) pe 
‘ brokenfooted,’ Lv 211°, (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’ 21 


w, 537 19%, which Ozf. Heb. Lex. takes to mean 
of the leg and of the arm), and (3) 
‘brokenhearted,’ Is 6]! (2 3), Lk 418 (cuvrer 
pévos Thy xapdlay, exactly as of Ia 61°). 
the thought cf. Ps 344 51” 109°* 8, Pr 158, Is 57 
667, and see CONTRITE. J. HASTINGS, 


BROOCH, Ex 35" RV.—See BRACELET, BUCKLE. 


BROOK (5n3).—There is no absolute distinction 
between a brook and a river, except as re size, 
and this distinction will vary with country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the 
term ‘river’ is applicable is the Jordan ; but in the 
AV the term is applied to a few other streams 
such as the Kishon (Jg-4’ 5%; in 1 K 18® it is 
called a ‘ brook’), and the ‘River of Egypt’ AV 


is Ady el-‘Arish), Nu 34°, is translated ‘Brook of 
gypt,’ RV. 503 has no proper Eng. Squivalent, 
‘brook’ suggesting something too small. It cor- 


nds exactly to Wady. 

alestine, regarded in the widest sense of 
the term, is remarkable for its ‘brook’ courses. 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former 

iod when the rainfall was much greater than it 

at the present day. This observation applies 
sepecially to the valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the great limestone plateau, known as the 
Badiet et-Tth, extending from the southern limits 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘ brooks’ of 
Northern and Western Palestine are perennial (bein 
fed in dry weather by the springs which issue fort 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for- 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Hauran 
and Jaulfin), and give rise to many fine streams, 
of which the Hieromax (Yarmfik) is the most 


a J Hoe 

estern Palestine. The brooks of the region 
lying to the west of the Jordan valley take their 
rise near the centre of the plateau in springs, and 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, or to the Jordan and Dead Sea on 
the other. The former commence with a rapid fall 


orid 
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through deep and narrow channels, and then, or. 
reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
course to the sea-coast. It is otherwise, however, 
with the brooks entering the Jordanic valley ; for, 
in consequence of their sources being less distant 
from their outlets than is the case with the 
Mediterranean tributaries, and the vertical fall 
being much greater, they have eroded their 
channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
issue forth on the Jordanic art through ravines 
bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the cliffs and escarpments forming the margi 
of the plain iteelf. As examples of these may 
mentioned (a) the WaAdy el-‘Aujeh, which has its 
source at a height of about 3000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and descends to its 
outlet in the Jordan valley to a depth of 1200 feet 
below the same plane; the total fall being 4200 
feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
rate of 280 feet per mile; (5) the Kelt, which 
rising in springs at Bireh (Beeroth) at a level of 
about 2800 feet, reaches the Jordan at a level of 
1170 feet below the same plane within a distance 
of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
feet per mile; and (c) the brook Kidron (Wady el- 
Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fountain, E. 
of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
the Dead Sea ugh the remarkable gorge of 
Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
plane; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
r mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
idea of the character of the brook channels to the 
east of the ridge, or plateau, of Western Palestine. 
Some of those that enter the Jordanic depression 
from the Moabite Seeker pass through remarkably 
eep els, of which the Callirrhoé (Zerka’ 
Main) and the Arnon (Mojib) are ars 
ULL. 


BROOM, Job 30‘ RV.—See JUNIPER. _ 
BROTH, Jg 6° ™, Is 65‘.—See Foon. 
BROTHER.—See FAMILY, and BRETHREN. 


BROTHERLY LOYE.—Brotherly love ighateha) 
is the love which Christians cherish for each other 
as ‘brothers.’ The word ‘brother’ has, according 
to eae four senses in the NT. It is (1) brother 
by na birth, as in Mt 48; (2) member of the 
same nation, as in Ro 9; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
5, is may be questioned whether the sense 
is not in thi and in Mt 7® fellow-citizen 
in the kingdom of ; and (4) fellow-Christian. 
The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
one in the NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
and Jesus ‘ Lord,’ each other ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’ (Ja 2, Ro 161). A collective name for the 
whole body from this point of view is ddedpérns, 
the brotherhood (1 P 5°). In 1 P 2'7 the com- 
mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
love the brotherhood. The verb used in this case, 
and in most similar cases, is dyaray; but the sub- 
stantive for oer love is graded gla. It is the 
fundamental and all-inclusive ay Christians 
as related to each other. It goes back to express 
words of Christ, asin Jn 18* ‘In this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’ In 8t. John’s Epistles (1 Jn 29% 31 
47 11.3 51) it is made the criterion, both to Christians 
themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
faith, ‘we know that we have from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
Paul’s earliest Epistle (1 Th 4°) it is referred to 
as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
Christians: ‘Concerning ¢:AadeA\gia you have no 
need that any one should write to you; for you 
ourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
other words, it is an instinct of the new nature. 
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In the Epistle to the Romans a, St Paul bids Chris- 
tians in their brotherly love be giAécropya, f.6. love 
one another with the unforced nat affection of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his first rpeite (1%) makes ¢rAraderdla 
dvuméxperos, ‘ undissembled brotherly love,’ the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
message in the gospel is to consecrate the soul for 
a life ruled by love. The writer's own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adda, ‘love one another 
from the heart ardently.’ In the second Epistle 
(17) gedaderdla and dydrn are combined to com- 
plete the garland of Christian virtues. ¢:Aadeddla, 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
eicéBea, since a religion which does not unite ite 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affection is fatally 
onesided ; and ¢:Aad. is to be supplemented by 
dydwn, the love of the members in the househol 
of faith for each other, by a larger love which 
excludes none. Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must be fellowship of love as well. The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, but in the nature of 
things it cannot be so close. Brotherly love will 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in He 13'* (‘Let 
gAadeAgla continue,’ or ‘ abide’) two modes of its 
manifestation are which were specially 
important in NT times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to be enforced on the Hebrews, 
because they might be tempted even by surviving 
religious scruples to shut their doors on those who 
were really their brethren in Christ though aliens 
to their traditions. But its importance as an 
element in «e\¢la is shown also by such 
passages as 1 P 4%, 12%, The other is assist- 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
pe ey he Hebrews are praised (He 6 and 
) for what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘in the (a) pee and therefore liable to the same 
calamities, and possibly soon to need the same con- 
sideration. The actual devotion of Christians to 
both these forms of brotherly love—hospitality and 
care of prisoners—is curiously illustrated in Lucian, 
De Morte Peregrini, § 12. 16. See Bleek on He 13!°, 
J. DENNEY. 
BROWN is used only in Gn 30% 2% (J) to 
describe certain of Laban’s sheep (on, RV ‘ black’). 
See COLOURS. 


BRUIT.—Jer 10® ‘ the noise of the bruit is come’ 
(a RV ‘rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘tidings’); and 
Nah 8” ‘all that hear the bruit of thee’ (so RV, 
Amer. RV ‘report,’ Heb. yz¢¥. Both Heb. words 
from yor to hear). B. occurs also 2 Mac 4™ ‘the 
b. thereof was spread abroad ’ (¢jun, RV as AV); 
8’ ‘the b. of his manliness was spread everywhere’ 
(Aad, RV ‘his courage was loudly talked of 


everywhere’). In all these places b. (which is the 
Fr, t¢ from brusre to make a noise, roar) means 
simply report. The word is pronounced as brute, 


] 
as indeed it was very often spelt. J. HASTINGS. 


BRUTE, BRUTISH.—‘ Brute beasts’ (2 P 2%, 
Jude v.**) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
without reason’ of RV, and it is an exact render- 
ing of the Gr. (4Aoya {wa*); for ‘brute’ is from 
Lat. brutus heavy, dull, irrational. Cf. Lupton 
(1580), ‘more senselesse than the senselest or 
brutest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘Bruit t-beasts led with sensuality.’ In 

* Lit. ‘senseless animals.’ In Ao 2577 (EV ‘ unreasonable) 
broyes is taken by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 


to reason. 
t ‘Bruit’ was the spelling of AV ed. 1611 in 2 P 213, but 
* brute ’ in Jude v.10 


BUFFET 


2 P 2° Wyclif and Rheims NT have ‘ unreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, and AV ‘ brute 
beasta’; but in Jude.v. while Wyclif and Rheims 
have ‘dumb beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which are without reason.’ 
Bruti is given in Ps 946, Is 194, Jer 10% *2 
61", Ezk 21% as tr. of the verb wy dd'ar ‘to be 
stupid’; and in Ps 49 92%, Pr 12! 30°, to which 
a adds Ps ig are i: the here w3 ba‘ar 
‘ brutishness.’ 6 idea is thoug ignorance 
like that of beaste. J. HASTINGS. 


BUCKET.—See under Foon. 


BUCKLE, or rather brooch (xépry, fibula), on 
the same principle as a modern safety-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap (xAatva, 
sagum) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom. world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plant. Epid. v. i. 33; Mil. Glor. Iv. i. 18), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. The 
rewards for valour, distinguished service, etc.,in the 
Rom. army, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
(Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iii. p. 51), which came to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 

m. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mac 10™ 11% 14, ony kings or king-priests were 
allowed the use of gold. This restriction of the 
use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of the ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over the world. But, when taken up into the 
political of the Empire, it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buckle, which may be se eho 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

F. B. JEVONS. 

BUCKLER (}29 magén).—The buckler was a round 
shield, small and easily carried, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. jy ginnah (= Oupeéds in its 6'5), was 
large and oblong, sometimes carried by a beg 
(1 S17, sometimes used as a screen behind which 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (Ezk 26%, where the tr. should be ‘shall set up 
shields’). Polybius describes the shield as HANS 
a double framework of wood fastened together wit 
glue and with a covering on the outer surface, first 
of linen and then of sskin. It had also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could mer hl idrield from pee ‘a again be 
fixed fi against the ground without injury 
(Polyb. vi 23. Cf. the rest of the passage (a) 
quoted under ARMOUR). ; 

It was this true shield, just described, which was 
carried by the legionaries, and to which St. Paul 
alludes: Eph 6'® ‘the shield of faith.’ Cf. Ps 91‘ 
‘His truth is a shield and a buckler’ RV, where, 
however, ‘buckler’ should be ‘enclosing-shield,’ 1b 
soherah, a synonym of ginnah. God’s faithfulness 
meeting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

. E. BARNES. 

BUFFET, a dim. from buff ‘a blow’ (still exist- 
ent in blind man’s buff), is (1) noun=a blow, as 
Jn 19° Wyc. ‘thei gauen to hym buffattis,’ and (2) 
verb=give blows, t, as Palgr. Perf. (1526) 259 
‘When he was buffetted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb only is used, and always as tr. of cohagl{w 
(Mt 26", Mk 148, 1 Co 44, 2 Co 127, 1 P 2®), which 
means to strike with the fist,.a word found only in 
NT and later eccles. writers. RV gives ‘ buffet’ as 
tr. also of dxwridtw in 1 Co 97 ‘I b. my body’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ RVm ‘ bruise’). The same word is 
tr’ ‘ wear out’ in Lk 18* ‘ Lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming’ (AV ‘w me,’ RVm 
‘bruise me’). It is an extremely forcible word, 
literally ‘to give a blow beneath the eye’ (ixé and 


BUGEAN 


), then ‘to beat black and blue.’ (See Expos. 
times, vol. i. p. 243 ; and Plummer, Luke in loc.). 
J. HASTINGS. 
BUGEAN.— A descriptive epithet apelier to 
Haman in Ad. Est 12° RV (AV has ‘ Lgagite ) 
Not only in this e, but in Est 3! 8? 9°, LXX 
reads Bovyaios for Heb. ‘33, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book RV retains the AV rendering 
ro ht Bovyaios occurs in Homer (J?. xiii. 824, 
Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach=‘ bully’ or 
‘braggart.’? Whether the Sept. intended it in this 
sense, or as a gentilic adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See AGAGITE, HAMAN. J. A. SELBIE. 


BUKKI (‘73).—1. Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men en 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 34%). 2. Son of 
Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent from 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
Phinehas (1 Ch 6°", Ezr 7‘). In 1 Es 8? he is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 
2 Es 1%. It is doubtful whether he ever filled the 
office of high priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory (Ané. V. xi. 5, VIL. i. 3). 

R. M. Boyp. 

BUKKIAH (1793, full form of Bukki).—A Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (1 Ch 25* 24), 


BUL (3, Bod\ A, Bul, 1 K 6%).—See Time. 
BU BULLOCK, WILD BULL.—See Car and 
Ox. BULRUSH.—See REED. 


BULWARK.—1. (=bole-work, i.e. a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Heb. So Aél, ‘rampart’ (Is 261, $9) nivin 
himéth wG-hél, ‘walls and rampart’; reixos «al 
weplrexos, LXX; murus ef antemurale, ule.) 

iah (.c.) gives the oxical promise that 
God will appoint salvation, i.¢. free space uncon- 
fined by walls (cf. for this meaning of ‘salvation,’ 
Ges. Zhes. s.v. yr=Arab. wasi'a) to Zion’s 
walls and bulwarks (cf. vv.2“, open gates and trust 
in God commended). 

The $4 (1 K 21% ‘rampart,’ RV) with ite ditch 
(13 b6r, Jer 41°) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a Aé 
(Ps 48%), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present day there 
would be room for such a work only on the N. and W. 
The Psalmist (?.c.), calls on the spectators to observe 
that not even the outer defences of Zion had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2. Bulwarks (Dt 20” xp mdzér, and Ec 9" 
o-tixp mégédhim) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt /.c.), and so were rightly called bul- 
warks. The ‘bank’ (Lk 19@ eked, ‘ palisade’ 
RVm) served the double purpose of shutting in the 
besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

BURAH tell Nee ‘of dada, 

(nyz2 ‘ intelligence’)—A man of Ju 
a son of Jerahmeel (1 &h 2%), 


BUNCH i used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 12" (my=something tied together); (2) a 
cluster of raisins 2 S 16', 1 Ch 12 (pwy=something 
dried); and (3) a camel’s hump Is 30° (nv33, of un- 
certain origin). The last is the most original 
meaning of the Eng. word (which is also of uncer- 
tain origin): ef. Trevisa (1398), ‘A camell of 
Arabia hath two bonches in the backe’; and— 

sg hunch-back’d toad.’ 
ia as Shaks. Rich. IIT. 1. til. 266. 
J. HASTINGS. 
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BUNNI (%3, *n3), Neh 9* 10% 114, but in each 
case perhaps the text is corrupt; cf. Bertheau- 
Ry See GENEALOGY. H WHITE. 


BURDEN.—1. In OT ‘burden’ is the term used 
(in AV and RV) to represent the Heb. xyo masad’ 
(fr. x7}), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an pana or args - the onod Liste the 
rendering is su y the ancient (except 
the LX¥ which kas Afjuua, Spaya, Spaccs, etc.). vt 
was partly determined by the fact that the pro- 
phecies of which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, the burden thus being the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
generally abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
which the word is applied are not comminatory. 
Thus, Zec 12 contains a promise of victory to 
Jerus. through the direct intervention of J” on 
behalf of His people. See also Zec 91, Pr 30! 31', 
the Eng. tr. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and pondere by hec 
(AV), oracle (RV, in text, and durden in m. ‘ t 
1s not “ih algo 3 that the massd’ should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remember the chief occasions and objects of Heb. 
prophecy. Jer 23**- is intelligible only if we 
sup that the prophets were accustomed to 
apply the word massd’ to their ob Sage in the 
sense of oracle or utterance. There the scoffers 
are reproved, simply because they pervert the word 
and give it the meaning of burden. Massd’, there- 
fore, simply means something taken up solemnly 
upon the oP (cof. Ex 23}, Ps 15* 164, Ezk 36, and 
the re ‘took up his parable’ used of Balaam 
in Nu } in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used o oracles (La 2%), it is not 
used of a merely human utterance except in Pr 
30? 31! (both doubtful) ; and even here, if the text 
is correct, a semi-divine precept is referred to. 

2. In NT ‘ burden’ denoves the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life (poprioy, Mt 11), the legal ordi- 
nances of the Pharisees sac Bapéa, Mt 23%), the 
difficulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in consequence of his having yielded to temptation 
(Bdpn, Gal 67), and the | of personal responsi- 

ility, or, at all events, the difficulties and trials 
that are inseparable from the Christian life (goprlo», 
Gal 6°). The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12!, where, instead of burden, we 
have in AV and RV weight (&yxos); the lit. mean- 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, Bdpos and 
doprioy in Gal 6** mean respectively a burden that 
may ane ought to be got rid of, and one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, byxos suggests not 
80 much weight as cumbrousness. But these dis- 

tinctions are of no great importance. 
J. MILLAR. 


BURGLARY.—See CRImEs. 


BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Among the Jews of the E. at the present 
day burial takes place, if posin within twenty- 
four hours of death. Mohammedans bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in the 
morning ; but if in the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition in that climate, requirin 
survivors, as in the case of Abraham on the death 
of Sarah, to b their dead out of their sight (Gn 
23!+), The defilement to which contact with a 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 191-4) was a further 
reason among the Jews for s Aa ial. Lazarus 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn 11"-™), If¢ 


832 BURIAL 
was expressly commanded (Dt 21") that the 
body of a omits who had been should not 


remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried 
that day ; and it may have been a sense of the 
awfulness of the judgment which had overtaken 
Ananias and Sapphira that hurried on the under- 
takers in their case (Ac 5"). It was in accordance 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 21” 
with Gal 3"), as well as with the dictates of 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimathea went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on 
the day of the crucifixion (Mt 27°7*-), 

Immediately the last breath was drawn, it was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the 
nearest relative present, to close the eyes of the 
dead (Gn 46‘). The mouth, too, was cl , and the 
cheekbones bound together (Jn 11“), The kiss 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of the patriarch 
Jacob by Joseph as he ‘fell upon his father’s face 
and wept upon him’ (Gn 50’), may point to no 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of 
affection. At the present day, when a Jew is 
drawing near his end, it is custom to bring in 
ten witnesses—an thing, as the house is 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- 
tions which tell that the sufferer has away. 
The death is announced, as it was of old, by a tumult 
of lamentation and the weeping and wailing of 
hae pee mourners (Mk 5**:), [See MOURNING. 

en death occurs, those who are present ren 
their clothes, and all water and leaven must be cast 
out of the house itself as well as out of the houses 
of the three nearest neighbours, the belief being 
that the Angel of Death sf Sy his sword in these 
two things. Offerings for the dead seem to have 
been forbidden under the Mosaic law (Dt 26"). 

The preparations for burial could scarcely be, in 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character. 
In the case of Ananias (Ac 5°), we read that ‘ the 
young men wrapped him round, and carried 

in. out and buried him.’ What they did was 
likely this: they unfastened his girdle, and then 
taking the loose under ent and the wide 
cloak which was worn above it, used them as a 
winding-sheet to cover the corpee from head to 
foot. ut there was usually more ceremony. 
Combining various allusions which we find in the 
Gospels and the Acts, we learn that the corpse was 
washed (Ac 9*”), anointed with aromatic ointments 
(Jn 127 19%, Mk 16!, Lk 24'), wound in linen 
clothes with spices (Jn 19%, Mt 27%, Mk 15@, Lk 
23°; cf. also To 12)%, Sir 38"*), hands and feet 
being bound with graveclothes and the face bound 
about with a napkin (Jn 114 20%’), It would 
appear that in later times at least there was a 
confraternity of young men whose duty it was to 
attend to these proprieties on behalf of the dead (Ac 
5° 83), But it was, perhaps, only in cases like those 
mentioned in the references that they were called 
upon to act. It was on the loving hands of 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female 
friends, as in the es referred to above, that 
these ministries devolved, among the Jews as 
among the Greeks. In fact, the practice among the 
Greeks, both by similarity and by contrast, affords 
an interesting illustration. One not unfamiliar 
instance ma cited : Electra believing Orestes to 
be dead, and his ashes placed in the sepulchral urn 
4 Sabena Electra, 1136-1142), addresses him thus: 
‘Woe is me! These loving hands have not washed 
or decked thy sd int nor taken up, as was meet, 
their sad burden from the flaming pyre. At the 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had 
those rites, and so art come to us, a little dust in a 
narrow urn.’ These last words show the point of 
contrast. Burning of the dead, which was the 
custom among the Greeks, was no part of Jewish 
practice. The Rom historian Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) 
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expressly notices that it was matter of piety with 
the Jews ‘ to rather than to burn dead bodies.’ 
The exceptions (if they be exceptions, for the Heb. 
text is in dispute) were cases of emergency, the 
burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 314°), although even 
then they buried their bones under the tamarisk at 
Jabesh, and David had them finally laid to rest in 
the sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21}*-!*); and the case 
sup by the prophet (Am 6°) in the desolation 
which was to come upon Israel, when it may have 
been on account of pestilence and accompanying 
infection that burning was preferred. Burning waa 
reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
of unnatural sins (Lv 20‘ 21%) ; and Achan and his 
family after having been stoned to death were 
burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7*). 
When St. Paul y pees of giving his body to be 
burned (1 Co 13°), he accommodates his language to 
the Greeks of Corinth, to whom such a thing waa 
familiar, and by whom such self-immolation would 
be understood. And asthe burning practised by 
the Greeks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
neither was embalming as practised by the E 
pedi ie i an oe (Gn ee being 
obviously s : ong the Assyrians the corpse 
was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
and weapons that had been worn during life; and 
although the allusions are not clear, this may be 
ref to in certain of Scripture (1 S 28%, 
Is 142, Ezk 3277). Among the Jews and Mohamme- 
dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
holiday apparel of former life. 

It was a indignity fora Spal eats remain 
unburied and become f for the ta of Ey 
(28 21) K 13% 144 16 21%, 2K 9 Jer 72 8! 
9% 1416 16 Ezk 29°, Ps 79°, Rev 11°), and uncovered 
blood cried for vengeance (Ezk 24:; cf. also Ezk 
$911-16), —the idea being the same as among other 
peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
inflict trouble upon his family, but bring defile- 
ment and a curse upon the whole land. Even 
malefactors, as we have seen, were allowed the 
privilege of burial (Dt 21 *); and the denial of it 
to the sons of Ri gave occasion for the conemne 
story of her sel sens care of the dead aA 
2) 12), It was an o panes binding u n all to 
vary te dead found by the way (To 1 i 

e dead body was carried to the grave upon a 
bier or litter—Heb. mittah, a bed (2 § 3", cof. Lk 
74 and 2 K 13"). The bier was a simple flat board 
borne on two or three staves by which the bearers 
carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
among the Israelites, as they are among the E. Jews 
to this day; the coffin in which the embalmed 
remains of Joseph were preserved being the onl 
one mentioned in Scripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 C 
164, be another), and being in conformity, not with 
Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50* ; cf. Ex 13%, Jos 
243), A procession of mourners, with professional 
mourning women one the way, followed, who 
made the air resound with their lamentations (Ec 
125, Jer 917, Am 5% See MOURNING). A funeral 
procession among the Jews at the present day 
always moves swiftly along the road, use there 
are supposed to be innumerable Shédim, or evil 
spirits, hovering about, and desirous to attack the 
soul, which is considered to be in the body until 
interment takes place and the corpse is covered 
with earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
withdrawn, and a heap of stones is piled over the 
shallow grave to preserve the dead from the depre- 
dations of hyenas and jackals. It was the belief of 
the Jews that the dead did not cease to be. There 
was a gathering place of the departed, commonly 
called Sheol among the Jews, and known also to the 
Greeks and Babylonians, where a kind of poe 
life was preserved in the under-world. In accord: 


BURIAL 


ance with that belief, the dead were buried in the 
Srealtle,  Mashp-lah Was tae tarnlly barsine class 
e. pelah was the g- 
of Abraham and and their descendants 
and connexions (Gn 25! 49*! 504), although there 
were notable exceptions— Rachel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem (Gn 35" R) ; and Joseph in Shechem, the 
cel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
amor (Jos 24%), Among the lites, all who 
ergs any land, or who could afford it, had 
eir family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception of bodies. Many generations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelah is 
the first a (Gn 23). Joshua was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at Timnath-serah 
ea 24”). Samuel was buried in his house at 
ah {1 S 25'), Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 K 2). In the days of 
the kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings. Manasse i 
buried in the garden of his own house, in the 
garden of Uzza (2 K 218); and of Amon, his son, it 
1s said that he also was buried in his sepulchre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 K 21%). Josiah seems to 
huve been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23”). At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out by the Chronicler 
for acecial notice, 2 Ch 164) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jer 34°); but 
there were exceptions in the case of unpopular and 
wicked ki of whom Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, 1s special! 7 Senne 2Ch21), Of 
Jehoiakim it was prophesied that there would be 
none to lament for him, and that he should be 
buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 22), his dead 
body and drafted out of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They were sometimes omy dug in the earth, as 
in this aperaar & and as, in fact, they are among the 
E. Jews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
caves or grottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were hewn out in the roch, and provided, as 
we have seen, with galleries and chambers. In 
times of nd adap fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jg 6*,1 S 13°, He 11%); and in the 
time of our Lord r creatures Poe, with 
demons took up their abode in them (Mk 5**). The 
hills and valleys around Jerus. were honeycombed 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of the dead. To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to protect the remains deposited within from 
the ravages of wild beasts (Jn 11%, Mt 28*). Tombs 
were sometimes very spacious. Joseph’s tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
persons (Mk 16'*). It is quite in accordance with 
this that we find in a famous passage of Ezk (ch. 
32), Sheol represented as a vast burying-place, not 
of individ but of nations. The place of burial 
in times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk 74, Jn 11”), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-p 
of our dead influenced the choice of a pare ere 
in the earliest times (Gn 23” 35°, 18 314, Jn 19%). 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Mt 27’); and there was at Jerus. in the 
pa days of the monarchy a public burying- 

und (Jer 26%), probably where it is to this day, 
tween the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the heaping of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and Bey were set up as 
memorials of the dead (Ezk 39%, 2 K 23", where 
RV reads, ‘What monument is that which I see?’ 
and the reference is not toa title or inscription, but to 


h, king of Judah, was | lan 
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a sepulchral pillar), Jacob set a pillar upon Rachel's 
grave (Gn 35”), and Rachel’s tomb is a monument 
of her pathetic story to this day. On the road 
from i to Petra, on the crest where the firet 
view of Mount Hor is oltained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, which we are told marks the burying-place 
: oe Pahl ate express atarare Oo pe 

yramids o in Scripture, but it is possible 
that ‘the desolate places’ maid by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 3") 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a nese of stones raised over it (28 
187); but this, as in the case of Achan (Jos 7*), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious service at funerals among 
the Jews of the E., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. There is little 
in their burial customs to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish ere on the sides of the Valley of 

phat, where the Jews have come from all 

buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection. They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mt. of Olives, and will passthrough these 
resting-places of the dead as He enters in glory the 


Holy City. 

Lrrgnatuna.—Keil, Bid. Arch. ti. 190 ff. ; Nowack, Hebd. Arok. 
i. 187 ff. H , RE, and Riehm’s : 
* Burial’ and ‘ Tombs’ in Kitto, Cyel.,and Smith, DB; Whiteho 
Primer of Heb. Antig. ; Thomson, Land and Book (8. Pal. 
Jerus., see ‘ in ): Tristram, B. Custome in Bible 
Lands; ie, Bible Manners Sayce, Social 


BURIER, # very old word for grave-digger, is 
found in Ezk 39" ‘ till the buriers have buried it in 
the Valley of Hamon-gog,’ where it was introduced 
by the Wyclifite version of 1382. J. HASTINGS. 


BURNING.—See BURIAL, CREMATION, CRIMES, 
SACRIFICE. 


BURNING BUSH.—In the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophene narrative of the 
Pent. (JE), the Angel of J” is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of . bush,’ a ea — for past in 
iginal (73>) is found only in this passage and in 

ce thereto in Dt gi, Ite derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what species of shrub is referred to. See Busu. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12%, Lk éxt rod (ris) Bdrov, illus- 
trates the then current method of referring to 

s of the Scripturee, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent. in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(cf. Ro 113 ‘in Elias’). Hence the RV rendering : 
‘in the place concerning the bush.’ 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 
BURNT-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


BURST, BURSTING.—1. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac 1°) that ‘falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb tr¢ ‘b. asunder’ 
(Adoxw) is alwaye in classical Gr. (this is its onl 
occurrence in NT or LXX) used of making a lou 
noise, ‘ to crack’; here it is bursting ee 
with noise. 2. In Pr 3” ‘thy presses shall b. out 
with new wine’ (3, RV ‘ overflow’), ‘b. out’ is 
used ‘ ee ine ® gee ae for 
to be exuberantly » acc. to Oxf. Eng. Diet, 
which has found only another example (without 
‘out ’}—Homilies (1563) ‘ thy presses b. with 


the o 
the 
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new wine.’ But cf. the common phrase ‘ready to 
b.,’? and Sir 19% ‘If thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee; and be bold, it will not b. thee.’ 
8. Bursting in Is 30‘, ‘there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ ae a obsol. sense lee into 
fragments’ (Heb. ineso3 ‘in the breaking up,’ 
abstr. for concr.; Vulg. de jfragmentis ejus ; HY 
‘among the pieces thereof’). Cf.— 
* You will not for lasses ’ 
as fog Dy of par eel ab i 8 
J. HASTINGS. 


BUSH (nyo séneh, Bdros, rubus).—The etymolo 
of this word sheds no light on the kind of b 
in which J” appeared to Moees (Ex 3**4, Dt 


33%), It undoubtedly refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesenius seems to poply tase there is a connexion 
between it and senna. Tohisis, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is not thorny, and is too pi ieee 
cant a bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to have 
been chosen for the theophany. The translation 
Bdros, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of that time in favour of the 

(Rubus, blackberry). Rubus discolor, W. et Nees, 
grows everywhere in Pal. and Syria. 2. tomen- 
tosus, Borckh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. collinus, Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. b 

of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
the chapel 


A. tortilis, Hayne; A. 

shrubs or small specimens of the trees, which often 
assume a bushlike form, would answer the ety- 
mological and other requirements of séneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between sénch 
and sant, the classical Arab. name for Acacia, is 
not defensible on ar han ar Sea grounds. Itis better to 
regard the term as indefinite, meaning a thorn bush, 
and not attempt to identify it. 


BUSHEL.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BUSYBODY.—To express an individual, ‘ body’ 
was used early with a tinge of compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 14! ‘The foolish bodyes saye 
in their hertes: Tush, there is no . This is 
the sense the word has in ‘ busybody,’ of which the 
earliest example is Tindale’s tr. (1528) of 1 P 4° ‘a 
b. in other men’s matters,’ which Cranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, but RV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr. dAdorpexicxoros, an overseer 
(bishop) of other men’s affairs : the word is found 
nowhere else). ‘Busybody’ is found also in 
1 Ti 5% (Gr. weplepyos, taken up with trifles; the 
neut. ra weplepya is used in Ac 191%, AV and RV 
‘curious arts’; Page, ‘things better left alone, 
not meddled with’); and in 2Th 3" (reprepydtouna, 
the verb from seplepyos). J. HASTINGS. 


BUT.—The archaic uses are few: 1. Lk 94 ‘ We 
have no more but five loaves’ (RV ‘than’). Cf. 
T. Beard (1597), ‘It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr. (0d rielwy 4) is tr? by ‘but’ alone in 
Ac 241! ‘there are yet but twelve days since I went 
oP (RV ‘not more than’). 2. Nu 22% ‘Go with 
the men; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak,’ a stronger 
‘only’ (ope, tr simply ‘but’ in Nu 23% ‘thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them’). 3. Gn 
21™* ‘neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.’ The 


. E. Post. 


BY 


m expression would be ‘until,’ but tke Heh 
('873) means ‘ except.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BUTLER.— While the modern sense of this word 
is that of a superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic affairs, its derivation from the French 
word boutillier, and ite original meaning, indicate 
the special office of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It is in this latter sense that it 1s used in Gn 40! 
and 41°, and the Heb. word ("72 he who gives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cupbearer (Neh 14, 
1K 10°, and 2Ch 9). (See CUPBEARER.) 


J. WORTABET. 
BUTTER.—See Foon. 


BUZ (nz).—1. The second son of Nahor and 
Milcah, and nephew of Abraham (Gn 22”). Elihu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 32%), is called a 
Buzite, and may have belonged toa tribe of that 
mame seatnst which judgments are denounced by 
Jeremiah (Jer 25). This tribe, being mentioned 
along with and Tema, seems to be located 
in Arabia Petra, and it is possible that in early 
times it had migrated thither from Mesopotamia. 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 5"). 

R. M. Boyp 


BUZI (n3).—The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
ch. 1%), and consequently a member of the priestly 
ouse of Zadok. Of the man himself not ing 19 

known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 


with Jeremiah, partly by & supposed connexion of 
r 


the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet is named it is to be understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparent approval by David Kimchi: ‘In the 
erus. Targ. [he is called) Ezekiel the Pret 
the son of Jeremiah the prophet; and Jeremiah 
is called Buzi, because (the people} despised him’ 
(Comm. ad loc.). J. SKINNER. 


BUZITE (13, LXX Boustrys).—See Buz. 


BY was originally an adverb, meaning near, and 
became a pre). ues a change in the order of 
words; thus, ‘the folk him by stood’ (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘ by’ is of freq. occurrence ; 

nerally in OT as tr. of Syx, as Neh 4? ‘Now 

obiah the Ammonite was by him’; Pr 8” ‘ When 
he appointed the foundations of the earth, then I 
was by him’; Ezk 1° ‘When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them’ (RV ‘ beside’) ; 
or of ne, as Ezk 43° ‘their threshold by (nx) my 
thresholds, and their post by (Syx, RV ‘ beside’) 
my posts’; or of oy, as Gn 35° ‘the oak which was 
by Shechem,’ 1 K 1° ‘ Adonijah slew sheep... by 
(oy) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by (79 R 
‘beside’) En-rogel’; or of wy (“wy), as Dt 5*! 
‘stand thou here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is rapa, 
as Lk 9 ‘Jesus... took a child, and set him by 
him’ (rap’ daury, RV ‘by his side’); or laid as 
Mk 114 ‘found the colt tied by the door’ (RV ‘at’). 
In this sense ‘by’ is the frequent accompaniment 
of certain verbs, as go, Ps 129° ‘they which jo 
bye stand, 1 K 13™ ‘the ass stood by it, the li sn 

so stood by the carcase’ (both Syx); sit, Neh 2° 
‘the ques also sitting by him’; dwell, Neh 4" 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’; eet, Lk 9” as 
above (for ‘set by’=esteem, see SET); lay, 1 Co 
16? ‘let every one of you lay by him’ (rap éaury). 
Evidently of the same meaning also is ‘by’ in the 


phrases ‘ are sea side’ Mt 13); ‘by a river side’ 
Ac 164; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10“; and ‘ by 
the way side’ Mt 13¢ (all wapd). Then the word 


‘side’ gets dropped, and we have the phrase ‘ by 


BY 


the way,’ very common in Eng. of the 17th cent. 
Nee esl, 72 Dt 11 — Aa way where the =n 
goeth down’ “1qe) 5 ‘salute no man 
the way’ ae é86y, RV ‘on the way’); Sir gs 
‘Travel not by the ube with a bold fellow’ (é» é3,, 
cl ‘in te hail ; a 2 ‘by hile of remem- 
ance’ (dy drourhoe : utting you 
membrance’); and Shaks. Jul. es. II. y 21 
* Now, good Metellus, go along by him,’ 
where Pope, mistaking the phrase, changed ‘by’ 
) 


in re- 
s— 


into ‘to,’ and was followed by other early editors. 
In the same drama (III. i. 161) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the month of Antony, who says 
to Ceesar’s murderers— 
*No will please me so, no mean of death, 
Ashave by Ghar ond by pen cut oll! 

2. In such a phrase as ‘go the way’ (e.g. 
Job 21” ‘ Have 7 not asked then that go by the 
way ?’) the way is in a sense the means, and this is 
believed to have led to the extensive use of ‘by’ 
as the prep. introducing the means, instrument, or 
origin. or this p ‘by’ is the tr. of many 
Heb. and Gr. expressions, and there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so liable to be led 
astray, either by an archaism (of which one notable 
example will referred to), or by a mistrans- 
lation (of which many examples might be given). 
The danger is test in NT, because of the 
number and variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps. are often affected by the 
Hebrew. The Revisers have rendered an incal- 
culable service by their watchful care in trans- 
ean, Bry preps. ; and even when they have not 
been bold enough to disturb familiar but mislead- 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Thus in Jn 1*™ 
‘All things were made by him,’ ‘The world was 
made by him’ (AV, RV, but RVm through, Gr. 
& adroo); while in He 67 ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed’ (even AVm gives ‘for whom,’ 
RV text ‘for whose sake,’ Gr. & ofs). The most 
important and treacherous arch is the use of 
‘by,’ which now denotes the agent, to express the in- 
strument, the t being expressed by ‘of.’ Thus 
we read, Mt 4’ ‘Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit (67d roS xvedparos) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil’ (drd ro0 3a8sdrov); but in 
v.* ‘Man shall not live bread alone’ (ér’ dpry) ; 

in 2% ‘being warned of God in a dream’; 
but v.™ ‘which was spoken by the prophets’ (a4 
ray wpogyrav, the prophets being the chaunel 
of communication, RVm ‘through the prophets’). 
Lightfoot (Fresh Revision of NT, pp. 132ff.) 
emphasizes the importance of this distinction, 
pointing out that it affecta the doctrines of In- 
spiration and the Person of Christ. ‘Wherever 

e sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prep. &d, 
as denoting instrumentality, to the lawgiver, or 
the prophet, or the psalmist, while they reserve 


éré, as si the primary motive agency to 
God himealt’> thus Mt” ‘thet it might be fal- 


filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet’ 
(6rd [rol] xvplov 3a rod « ov, ‘by the Lord 
. ugh the Vad pal eer | : ae Prep. oe 
PE applied to the office of the Divine 
Word is ad" Bat here we have to deal with not 
only an archaic meaning of the prep. ‘by,’ but 
also with a capricious use of it in the AV. Thus 
Jn 1*** All things were made dy him,’ ‘ The world 
was made by him’ (both & avrod); v." ‘that all 
men ¢ A him might believe’ (&' aéro0), and v.”” 
‘grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (3:4 "Inoof 
). The fact is that about 1611 the word 

‘ by’ was losing ite special sense of instrumentality, 
and there are a few clear examples of ita employ- 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 


330 


Mt 22% ‘have roe airy that which was spoken 
unto you by ?’ (3d rod Geo0) where the 
previous versions have ‘of God.’ (See OF.) 

3. ‘Two by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, three beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened; thus 
1 Co 14” ‘let it be by two (xara 3vo) or at most by 
three’; Lk 9** ‘by fifties in a company’ (RV ‘in 
companies, about fifty each’); so 1 K 5% ‘by 
courses,’ 2 K 5* ‘by companies.’ And this idea of 
nearness is prea in certain fig. expressions of 

™ ‘if I leave of all that pertain to 


BYWAY 


nearness suggests comparison » such ex- 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set light by’ are easily under- 
stood. (See SET.) But from this, ‘by’ came to be 
used after verbe of thinking, knowing, etc. in the 
sense of ‘about,’ as Shaks, All’s Well, v. iii. 2337— 


* By him, and by this woman here, what know you?’ 


Then this into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable* example in 1 Co 44 ‘I 
know nothing by myself’ (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Foxe, Book of Martyre: ‘Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen...’ ‘No man living u 
earth can prove any such things by me’; Saale: 
son, Works, ii. 37, ‘Far be it from us to judge 
men’s hearts, or to condemn men for that we know 
not by them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BY AND BY.—In earlier versions ‘ by and by’ is 
the usual tr. of efOés or ed0éws, as it then con- 
sistently meant smmediately. Thus Latimer in 
one of sermons says, ‘the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall be mended 
as shortly as may be.’ But about 1611 this 
meaning was passing away.t ‘The inveterate pro- 
crastination of men,’ says Trench, ‘had ca it 
to designate a remoter term; even as “ presently” 
does not any longer mean ‘“‘at this present,” but 
‘‘in a little while.”’ So AV retains ‘by and by’ 
only in four pieces, Mt 137 (ed@és, RV ‘ ight- 
way '), Lk 17° (et0éws, RV ‘ eapntrey *), 21° 
(et0éws, RV ‘immediately ’), Mk daurfs, RV 
‘ forthwith ’). J. HASTINGS. 


tg hel Jg 5 ‘the birth Pita 
u ays’ (ni nirrays s m and RVm 
‘crooked wa of which is Coverdale’s tr. Moore 
points out that both words are in Mishnic Heb. 
used tropically of tortuous conduct; but he be- 
lieves that here the first word, nimy, is erroneously 
py ae from the precouin g line to the detriment 
of both the poetical expression and the rhythm ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths’). In Eng. as in Heb. the word 
signifies, not a side road merely, but a secret path, 
a path to take in peeking to escape observation. 
Thus Spenser, F.Q. 1. i. 
‘That path he kept which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne eee would aay bye-way bend.’ 

Hence the transition was easy to tortuous conduct, 
as Coverdale’s tr. of Is 57” ‘he turneth him self, 
and foloweth ye bywaye of his owne hert.’ 

RV introduces ‘bypaths’ in Jer 181° (nian, AV, 
‘ paths’). J. HASTINGS. 


* Probable, for this meaning of ‘by,’ though never common, is 
clearly made out; but the Gr. being § (Vulg. méAt) one is 
not certain that e, whom the othere follow, did not mise 
te the word as an instrumental dative. 


*in many places 
Mk th ‘the fever for- 
and by Rhem. ‘incontinent,’ but 


soke hir b * (Wyo. ‘anoon,’ 
at ee AV), 20 213 08, Lk 6, Jn Gl, eto. 


Cov. and 


CASAR 


C 


C.—This symbol is used in critical notes on the 
Text of OT and NT to indicate the readings of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National 
Library at Paris. The MS is assigned to the 5th 
cent. Tischendorf, on somewhat slender grounds, 
suggests Egypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent. 
the NT was carefully revised by the first corrector 
(C2), In the same or in the succeeding cent 
some changes were introduced in the OT (oy. 
Tischendorf hazards a conjecture that during this 

riod of ites history the MS was in Palestine. 

y the 9th cent., at any rate, it had found ita way 
to Constantinople, and there the NT came into the 
hands of a second corrector (C*) who revised the 
MS for liturgical use. 

In the 12th cent. the MS must have been taken 
to pieces, the separate sheets of vellum sponged 
over to obliterate the original writing, and then a 
certain number of the sheets used szain to receive 
a Greek translation of some wurks of Evhraim 
the Syrian. Hence ite description as a codex 
rescriptus or palim After the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 the MS was taken into italy, 
and finally passed into the hands of Catherine de 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the 
French Royal Library. Ita real value was not recog- 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the 16t 
cent. that the older writing attracted attention. 
In 1716 Bentley set Wetetein to work at a syste- 
matic collation. In 1834 the MS was chemically 
treated to intensify the ancient writing—on the 
whole with good effect. Still the task of deciphering 
the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill; and Tischendorf deserves unstinted 

raise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
843 and 1845) as the result of ten months’ h 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in gate columns: 64 contain fragments of Job, 
Proverbs, Eccles., Wis. of Sol., Sirach, and Canticles; 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of 
the whole) of NT, including fragments from every 
book except 2 Jn and 2 Th. The Ammonian sec- 
tions are marked in the margin of the Gos and 
the list of chapters at the inning of St. Luke 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica- 
tions of chapters in the other books of the NT. 
Hort has shown that there is reason to believe 


that Rev was transcribed from a separate exemplar, : 


consisting of about 120 small leaves (Jnfr. p. 268). 
J. O. F. MURRAY. 
C.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Jahwist (J); 
by Schultz for that of the Elohist (E). See 
EXATEUCH. 


CAB.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CABBON (j\22), Jos 15®.—A town of Judah near 
Eglon. The name has not been recovered. 


CABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of 
@ prison cell, Jer 37!‘ When Jeremiah was entered 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins’ (n'34 (all), 
something vaulted, from 39 to bend; AVm, R 
‘cells’). The word is rare in this sense, but in 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron. 
Eng. ccliv. 329, ‘They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CABUL (Naz), Jos 19%, 1 K 9%.—A town of 


Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district was 
ceded by Solomon to Tyre. Prob. the large village 
Kabil EK. of Acco. See SWP, vol. i. sheet v. 
C. R. CONDER. 

CHSAR (Kaicap).—This name was adopted by 
Octavius, subsequently known as Augustus, after 
the death of his uncle Julius Cesar, and passed on 
to his successors as the official designation of the 
Roman emperors, until the third century A.D., 
when it came to be used for the junior ers in 
the government, in distinction from the title 
Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
rulers. No name was ready at hand to describe 
the unique office of the real autocrat in a nominal 
republic. While the word ‘king’ was hated at 
eee on ranean its erccinnons wie ne 
egen istory of the city, an i e 
victorious Actas who deae familiar with it Af the 
title of defeated Oriental rulers, the fame of Julius 
Ceesar suggested the use of his name by his heir. 

The following Ceesars fall within NT times :-— 


Augustus , » B.C. 31-A.D. 14 
Tiberius . A . A.D. 14-37. 
Gaius (Caligula) . ,, 37-41. 
Claudius . ° © 99 41-54. 
Nero é ‘ «95 +5468, 
Galba ° ° 9», 68-69, 
Otho . é © ~=gp_~=(897. 
Vitellius . ‘ ~ 89. 
Vespasian ‘ « », 89-79. 
Titus. : > 5») 79-81. 
Domitian ‘ »  », 81-96. 


Four of these are referred to in NT, viz 
Augustus (Lk 2}), Tiberius (Lk 3'), Claudius (Ae 
11® 18*), Nero (Ph 4, 2 Ti 4'* 1"), Augustus was 
egies when Jesus Christ was born, and continued 
to rule until He was about eighteen years of age; 
Tiberius was emperor during the remainder of His 
time of obscurity, His public ministry, His death and 
resurrection. Although our Lord accepted the title 
of king (Jn 18*7), and admitted that He was the 
Messiah (Mk 8* ®, Jn 4% %), He never came into 
conflict with the political claims of the ruling 
Cesar. The naetes record mentions only one 
occasion on which He touched on those claims, and 
on that occasion it was because they had been 
forced on His notice (Mk 12*""), The coin for which 
He then called was a denarius with the image and 
legend of Tiberius upon it (see MONEy), and His 
judgment was to the effect that the acceptance of 
this coin by the Jews was a sign that th 
admitted the Roman rule over them, under whi 
circumstances they were morally bound to render 
Ceesar his dues, not forgetting the dues of God. In 


the Fourth the Jews threaten Pilate with 
a charge of disloyalty to Cesar (Tiberius), and 
describe the claims of Jesus to be a king as 

i Cesar; and the 


ma nieve to sedition d 
priests, who represent the ancient aristocratic 
rulers of Israel, expressly declare that they have 
no king but Cesar (Jn 19> 5), Caligula is not 
refe to in the NT. His time coincides with 
the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are stated to have come from Italy to 
Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
(the fourth Cesar) banishing all Jews from Rome 
(Ac 18%. SeeCLAUDIUS). Since Nero was in power 
when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 227. 8), 
appealed from the local tribunal at Ceesarea (Ac 

13), The right of appeal to Cesar was allowed 


CAESAR’S HOUSEHOLD 


to citizens, but not to prone (Pliny, Epis. x. 
96 (ai. 97); Schiirer, H/JP 1. ii. p. 59; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, 3rd ed. pp. 255-257). The Apoc. appears 
to contain frequent obscure allusions to the Cesars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Rev 17?° 
seeming to point to the first seven “ag ae an 

in such a way as to suggest that the k must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 


Lrrgraturs.—Dion Cassi becker Bay peat Capes, The 


Early sa ted Merivale, Romans under the 


istory i 
Empire; Duruy, History of Rome by Mahaffy); H. Schiller 
Gickihisdee Uenlshen Kotte: He "bbschiohte dat 
romischen Kaiserreiches. W. F. ADENEY. 


CZSAR’S HOUSEHOLD. —This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. Paul’s friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 

ly they that are of Cesar’s household (pdduora 

dé of dx rijs Kaloapos olxias, Ph 4%). The domus or 
qariie Cesaris included the whole imperial house- 
old, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Lightfoot 
gives a list of some of these, from which it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the ns to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consular rank and cousin to the em r, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia mitilla, the 
emperor’s niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissima 
inertia (Suet. c. 15), atheism (ddedrns), and in- 
clination to Jewish customs (Dion. Cass. ixvii. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christi Still, most probably in 
the time of St. Paul the Christian members of the 
imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position. The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
although the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Pretorian guard (Ac 28 AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house- 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rome that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest- 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightful 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the neighbourhood of the Appian 
Way, Lightfoot pointed out the identity of some 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplias, Urbanus, 
tartan big es, Naccissus, Tryphena, hosa, 
Patro (Patrobius), Philologus, Julia (Julius). 
The probability that the last chapter of Ro is 
really part of an e to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 

the names are not uncommon. 


Lrrgrnaturs.—Lightfoot, PAtt: n. on ‘Casar’s House- 
hold’; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul Tete ae 
St. Paul Trav. p. 858 ; Weizsicker, Apo, ee tr. 

1B. . F, ADENEY. 


CHSAREA (Kaicapela), Ac 10! ™ 21° 23%- 3,—The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, the capital of 
Judsa under the Procurators, and where St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Pirreus, though the 
latter was very much larger (Ant. Xv. ix. 6). The 
present ruins include the walls of the ancient city, 
and within them those of a much smaller town 
of the twelfth cent., with walls rebuilt in the 

irteenth by St. Louis. The cathedral, of which 
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only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of the temple raised by Herod to A tus 
(Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 6; Wars, I. xxi. 7). On the 8., 
outside the medizval town, are ruins apparently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the E. 1s a 
cursus, With a fine goal of granite, now overthrown. 
Two na gues from Carmel brought the waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. work, with round arches, running over the © 
swamps, and a tunnel through the clits, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few ian 
colonists have houses in the ruins, Ceesarea was a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop wa# 
Eusebius. In NT times it had a mixed population, 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. On the outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (Jos. 
Wares, ll. xviii. 1, VI. viii. 7; Schtirer, HJP u. i. 
86 f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1101. For full 
account, and plans of the ruins, see SWP, vol. ii. 
sheet x. See also Neubauer, Géog. Talm. s.v. 
C. R. CONDER. 
CHSAREA PHILIPPI (Kacapela 4 SXrrov, 
‘Ceesarea of Philip’).—It was so named to dis- 
inguish it from Cesarea Palestina on the sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Baal- 
gad, but ite history for us begins with Herod the 
reat. (For su identification with Dan, 
see Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 480.) ; 
No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a triangular 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hermon by Wady Khashabeh, and bounded on the 
8. by Wady Za‘areh. Abundant water produces 
luxuriant vegetation, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, great 
oaks, and lowlier evergreens surround the place 
with perennial charm. The fortress Kal'at eg- 
Subeibeh, or Kal'at Banias, crowns the hill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous strength, its possession has always been 
essential to the holding of the western meadows. 
The old city was surrounded by a oe wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a steep rock, is Magharet Ras en-Neba' 
‘Cave of the fountainhead.’ ‘Very deep and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the crumb- 
ling rock has filled the cavern. The waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
thering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
Batween "banks of ever , under the arch of an 
old Roman bridge; then, as becomes ‘the de- 
scender’ (;77?0), plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from Wady Za‘areh, flow on ‘to 
join the brimming river’ from Tell el-Kads in the 
lain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
is a small shrine of E/-Khudr, that strange object 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. Cor 
and also with the Prophet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of Hermon, culminat- 
ing in the snowy crest full 8000 ft. above the spring. 
Baal: —the god of good fortune—gave place 
to the Grecian Pan. The scene of his ee at 
the fountain was called the Paneion (rd ITavetov, Jos. 
Ant. Xv. x. 3), whence the whole district took 
the name of Paneas, Ilaveds (Ant. thid.). Zenodorus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region to 
Hered (B.C. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philip, to whom 


Ae soar as of the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, 
enlarged and beautified the town, and in compli- 
ment to the emperor called it Ceesarea, adding ‘ of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no doubt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, is 


838 CAGE 


derived from the visit of our Lord, and the amazing 
event witnessed by these silent hills(Mt 16, Mk 8”). 
Agrippe I. called the city Neronias (Ané. Xx. ix. 
4); and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Cassarea, survived some time. Paneas 
then again asserts itself with Ceesarea, and finally 
Ceesarea disappears, and Paneas takes anent 
possession in the Arabic form of Bansds, for the 
Arabs have no p. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment here before their descent on the Sea 
of Galilee (BJ m1. ix. 7). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Cesar here ‘ exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others forced to y each other 
in gladiatorial displays (BJ vit. ii. 1). Later it 
became the seat of a bishop, under Antioch. Ite 
sci were present at the councils of Niceea, A.D. 
325; Chalcedon, A.D.451,etc. Inthestormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im- 
portant . Eusebius (bk.vi. 18) mentions a Chris- 
tian ition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 8*) was a native of Banids, her house 
being shown, with statues representing the event. 
The modern village consists of about fifty houses, 
occupied by Moslems. There are few antiquities. 
Fragments of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Roman ey aa nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old walls and castle, and séveral niches in the 


rock over the spring, are Lpsnond ail that 
remain of the splendours of old Caesarea Philippi. 
W. EwIna. 


CAGE (3:59), Jer 5%.—The houses of the rich, 
stuffed with craftily-obtained wealth and articles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
The reference in the previous verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that ‘cage’ here continues 
the lpr be of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness of the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
case or crate full of pigeons and fowls. This isa 
common market sight in the East: the crate 
being literally stuffed, and the birds craning their 
necks out at every opening to get breath and 
escape oppression. The meaning of ‘cage’ is sup- 
ported by the cage (xdpraddos) of Sir 11”, which is 
the Arab. kartal ‘hamper’ of the present are 

‘Cage’ in Rev 18? (gvAac}) means ‘hold,’ £.¢. 
‘prison’ (RVm), or the word may .ave here an 
accent of mockery, representing the owls and bats 
as mounting guard over the traditions of the past. 
No one would think of putting ‘unclean and hateful’ 
birds in a cage or crate, as they were unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CAIAPHAS (Ka:d¢as), more correctly ‘ Joseph C.’ 
(cf. ‘Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac 1%), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Rom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed by Vitellius a.p. 37 (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ii. 2, 
iv. 3). . was son-in-law to Annas (Ananus), 
high priest A.D. 7-14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 3? ‘in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,’ and Ac 4° ‘ Annas the high priest and C.’ (cf. 
Mk 167), as well as Jn 181% 22 where ‘the high 
priest’ almost certainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of this usage of terms see ANNAS, 
SANHEDRIN.) The chief priests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4! 51’, cf. Jos. Ant. xv. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesus they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the popularity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the leading spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the pepe 
lar current (Jn 11“). His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char- 


CAIN 


acteristic disregard of justice and reli and 
shows with what adroitness he could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a deeper spaerigen 3 in his words than he was 
conscious of; and the evangelist finds in them 
a ee rophecy of the atonement (vv.% ® ; 
cf. Ex 28”, Nu 2723)—with which may be com 
similar unconscious testimonies in Mt 27 *' and 
Mk 15". The policy which C. advocated at this 
meeting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
out. It was in ‘the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘the chief priesta and elders’ 
resolved to take Jesus ‘by subtilty’—with the 
rea of Judas (Mt 26% 1-16); and it was C. that 
took the leading part in the trial of Jesus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
ee examination before Annas (Jn 18%, Mt 

57-66), The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘sought false 
witness by eae him,’ Jesus kept silence; even 
when challenged by C. to speak,—till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘the Christ, the Son of God.’ At 
once the unfaltering answer came (although the 
speaker knew that He would have to seal His 
testimony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
affectation of pious horror, rent his ents, 
saying, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy . . . What 
think ye?’ —to which ‘they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’—a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin (Mt 27*4; Jn 18%). After this C. is only 
once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4°), associ- 
ated with ‘as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Pcver and John; but in 
al probability he is ‘the high priest’ of Ac 5! 3 7 
7 9, who continues to persecute the Church. 

J. A. M'CLYMONT. 

CAIN (2), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 4'). 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the down- 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. The name, 
which J derives from the mother’s joyful ex- 
clamation at the ‘acquisition’ of a man-child (7) 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood (72 @ spear). A tiller 
of the soil (47), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4°), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (4°), The ground of the 
divine displeasure has commonly been sought in 
the tardiness of the offering, or in its comparative 
worthlessness,—in the latter case, either use 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood; but, while the spirit 
of C. may well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and niggardliness, the text does not carry 
us beyond the prophetic idea that the offering, 
owing to the character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (cf. He 11‘). As to the 
manner in which God intimated His rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also silent, though 
the analogy of the primitive history suggests 
various forms of the revelation — especially the 
audible voice of God, or the refusal of the consum- 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gilts, C. is rebuked by God (4%7), who 
teaches him that joy (forgiveness?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but the penalty of wrong-doing the 
temptation to further sin.* The guilt of the fratri- 
cide is aggravated by premeditation in LXX and 

* So substantially the received text and rendering. Many 
modern scholars translate: ‘Is it not so that, whether thou 
bring fair gifte, or bring them not, sin lies at the door?’—but 
do violence to the key-word (nxy) without any clear gain vw 
the sense. LXX reads: edz ia» épbis wpersvizuns, dpfas 3) wd 
dutAne, nuapres ; Nevyaeev—e Variation got by slightly a 
word in the Heb. (‘at the door’), but this reading seems to 
the point by discovering the fault in ceremonial 
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other versions, where C. is represented as inviting 
Abel to go with him into the field (4°). As the 
motive of the murder, jealousy is sufficient, without 
follo Jewish scholastics in supposing disputes 
about religion or property. More hardened than 
Adam, C. would conceal hi it, but is convicted 
by Oe ree of eee shed bl - bari se eile 
(4%); and, agreeably to his deeper guilt 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
heightened (4"%). Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
m tillage-land. Afraid for his life, which he 
feels to be forfeited, C. is vouchsafed the pro- 
al of the cmiryn a that ae and 
a special : e sign has been 
understood a mires ) wrought in confirmation of 
the promise of protection, or a reiterated miracle 
which in time of need might deter or terrify an 
assailant, ¢.g. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a permanent physical brand was imprinted, 
which would identity im to his kind, to whom 
by report his crime, and the will of God concern- 
ing him, were sufficiently known. It is further 
ated that C. went forth into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (4**), where, consistently enough with 
OT social ideals, if not with C.’s doom of vagabond- 
ism, the first city is built i ae first murderer (47), 
The NT allusions to C. (besides He 11‘; 1 Jn 3?3, 
Jude") are very general, referring simpli to the 
‘spirit of his life as the antithesis to Christian 
faith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (cf. Epiphanius 
adv. siete : 3, 38), who peer ay him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, an ightenment 
superior to Abel =a phenomenon which is not 
without ita parallels in modern pleas for the 
emancipation of the modern man from the self-sacri- 
ficing ethics of Christianity. The many problems 
raised by the narrative were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
i an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
mistook him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda- 
tion of Lamech’s wild song. 
The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch (J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
body of tradition edited in the light of prophetic 
revelation. That the story was not found by the 
writer in its present setting, but was tran 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds—that its dis- 
tinction of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
offerings and animal ifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
especially that it assumes the existence on the 
earth of a widely-distributed population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre- 
suppositions of the history as it lies before us. 
Possibly, Foig bese may throw more light on 
the question discovering fresh points of con- 
tact between the UT and the cuneiform inacri 
tions. According to Budde, it is constructed on the 
hasis of hints in the genealogies and patriarchal 
narratives. What remains unaffected by criticism 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre- 
sentation of God’s holiness and long-suffering, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and in the know- 


oer of the rapid diffusion of the principle of sin, 
and its tendency to steadily increasing heinousness 
as manifested in outward act. 

LrraRraTURE.—See Dillmann, Genesis; Delitzech, New 
Com. on Genesis ; e, Biblische Urgeschichte; Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis. For Jewish ulation, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, . P. PATERSON. 


CAINAN (Kavds, WH Kaswdu).—1. The son of 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (Lk 3°). See 
KENAN. 23. The son of Arphaxad (Lk 3”, which 
follows LXX of Gn 10* 1124). The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 
See GENEALOGY. 


CALAH (nb7).—The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10” as having been founded by Nimrod, or by 
Asshur; for the rendering of the RVm ‘Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many scholars 
pres to that of the RV text, ‘ Out of that land 

e (te. Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ C. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
Ir, and Resen, as having been built, according to 
Heb. tradition, in the earliest of r. history. 

This city of C. was one of the four cities which 
together formed the h city of Nineveh. Ite 
ruins were discovered Layard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of Nimrfd 
lying some 20 miles 8. of Nineveh-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the 8. portion of the V-shaped piece of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
eee cee ; ee ie ; 

e impression produ © passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveh and the adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Nineveh was 
Shalmaneser I. (B.C. 1300), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalbu), the southern suburb of tho 

eat . capi C., after the death of its 
ounder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of Assur-nazir-pal (c. B.C. 
any who practically rebuilt it. He surrounded it 
with a massive wall, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful ean er and palaces; by a canal he led 
the water of the Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovel 
gardens and vine 


fruit- 
But the principal pea 
of all seems to have been his own (call 
the N.W. ), the walls of which were covered 
with superb bas-reliefs, representing the king en- 
gaged in his duties as priest and warrior. The 
remains of these splendid works of art were care- 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Layard, George Smith, and Rassam; and they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 
magnificence of the ancient Assyr. empire. To 
the E. of the N.W. palace, Shalmaneser 11., son 
and successor of Assur-nazir-pal, built another 
palace, known as the central, in which was 
ound the famous ‘black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
inning with the words that have been de- 
ciphered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Esar-haddon (B.C. 681), who used 
the materials to erect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller building, on the S.E., was 
begun by Assur-itil-ilani, the but one of the 


arith kings. 
1 these buildings were raised upon the huge 
peep tc & gigantic terrace made of bricks and 
aced with stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 
S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 
structure, access to which, on the city side, was 
obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 
appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
yards (N. and §.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound at ite N. W. corner forms a hill 140 feet high. 
After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of excavating ite treasures, 
will always be associated with the name of the 
famous discoverer of the site, Sir H. Layard. 

Lrrsratora.—Schrader, COT?; Riehm, HWB; Smith, DB; 
Sayoe, HCM, and Patr. Pal. ; and the art. AssyRia. 

H. E. RYLxE. 

CALAMOLALUS(A Kadapwaddros, B Kadapwxdros), 
1 Es 5*.—A corrupt place-name, probably due to a 
conglomeration of the two names Lod and Hadid 
in Ezr 2° (A Audddy, Add, ‘Adld; cf. Neh 7*). 


CALAMUS.—See REED. 


CALCOL (5yb2).—A Judahite, a descendant of 
Zerah (1 Ch 2°), otherwise described in 1 K 4*‘ (where 
AV has Chalcol) as a son of Mahol, famous for 
wisdom, but surpassed by Solomon. 


CALDRON.—See Foon. 


CALEB (253, XaAé48) is one of the numerous words 
in OT which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or clan. 
Acc. to the narrative of Nu 13. 14, C. was (alike 
in JE and P) one of the men sent by Moses to 
‘spy out’ the land; in JE he is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the onoee that the 
Canaanites were too strong to conquered ; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Land 
(Nu 14%). In P, Joshua is also named as one of the 
spies; both are equally faithful, and both have 
vee and promises bestowed upon them (Nu 14”). 

E’s narrative, which is the older, is followed in 
Dt 132-%- % and Jos 14 © (where the words ‘and 
concerning thee’ [v.°] seem to be an editorial 


addition). In the last-named C. at the 

of «5 claims from Joshua! the fulfilment of 
the pron:iss of Nu 14™, and, in answer to his 
applicatun, has Hebron and the neighbouring hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘ because that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how- 
ever, in its use as the eponym of the great family 
of the Kalibbites (Calebites). The latter name is 
most per 4 to be explained as an instance of 
totemism. e Kalibbites were a dog-tribe (359= 
dog). While the K. became eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in 18 25% (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 30" (the Negeb of C.) as distinct 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 2+ 
§. 9. 18H. 42%.) and makes Jerahmeel his elder brother. 
The difference between the original and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah explains these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in different documents belonging to different periods 
and dominated by different motives. While, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, he is called by JE, the Kenizzite (Nu 32", 
Jos 14® 14), or son of Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15", Jg 14 3% 4), This Kenaz 
se pr in Gn 36 @ among the tribes of Edom, 
and in v." is expressly designated the dson of 
Esau. For probable explanation of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch 2**, see GENEALOGY. 

‘Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was probably something like this. The 
Kalibbites, separating from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, who had their settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of S. Canaan as far 
as Hebron. Their relations with Judah were more 
or lees friendly at the time of the conquest, and 
ultimately they coalesced with that tribe, and came 
to be reckoned as one of its chief clans. The 
statements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the 
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po t of conquering Canaan (Nu 13”), and that 
e alterwards received Hebron as the reward of his 
faith (Jos 14), may contain a reminiscence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the S., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Judah. The name of C. 
may stil] survive in the Wady el-Kulab, 10 miles 
8. of Hebron. 


Li 
80f.; W. B. Smith, OF C3 279n., 402, Kinship ‘and Mar. in 
Arab. 200, 219 ; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 4ff.; Wel 


d . 
iL. 135 ff., 176 ff. ; der Staram Simeon, 16-18; Benzinger, 
Boe ark ek A. SELBIZ. | 


CALENDAR.—See TIME. 


CALF, GOLDEN CALF.—i. The use of the word 
‘calf’ in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboain is somewhat misleading. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for Hos 10° see eee & employ 
for this purpose the word yy ‘égez, which, however, 
like the corresponding fem. “ ‘eglah, has a 
wider application than our calf. ‘Thus we read of 
an ‘eglah of three years old (Gn 15°), and of another 
giving milk (Is 7”, cf. Hos 104, Jer 50% RV). A 
comparison of Jer 31% with Jg 14%, where the 
reference is to a young bull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken to the plough, 
shows conclusively, apart from considerations 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that ‘égel is the appropriate term for a young bulé 
just arrived at maturity. It is a mistake, there- 
ore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due either to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminu- 
tive size of the ogee themselves (80 most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Exodus, p. 134, who 
would translate ‘ /ittie bull’). The feeling of con- 
tempt which Hosea undoubtedly entertained to- 
warda the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fem. mx 
ne m3 Hos 10° MT. But the MT is here certainly 
at fault; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver- 
sions preserve the sing., but the repeated occur- 
rence of the sing. masc. suffix in the rest of the 
verse unmistakably points to the usual 52 as the 
original reading. In the LXX the rendering is 
uniformly pédcxos, except in the books of Kings 
where the fem. dduaris, & heifer, is adopted. The 
reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of puécxos, as sug- 

ting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 

=P is an eliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known, designate the 
latter as pécoxo, and in the LXX itself the 
word is applied to Apis (‘o°Amis . . . 6 uboxos gov 
Jer 265 [MT 46%)). The occurrence of the fem. 
in To 15 (rj Baad ry Sapdra, Cod. B—but Cod. « ry 
pwboxw «rd) is ta’ be explained by the favourite 
substitution of nga for 5y3 by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillm. in Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad., June 
1881, on ‘ Baal with a fem. article’—cf. Ro 11* and 
LXX passim). 

ii. AARON’S GOLDEN BULL.—One of the most 
important incidents which Heb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap. of Exodus. <A very 
cursory examination is sufficient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus (a) the author of 
vv." cannot be the author of vv.%-*; (5) v.™ 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
v.™; (c) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur- 
prise of Mosea in vv.* ¥ is inexplicable after the 
explanation in vv." *. Without going further into 
the details of the analysis—which in this part of 
Exodus is exceedingly difficult—we may simply 
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remark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost cereal from the pen of the Ephraimite 
historian, E. Additions thereto have been drawn 
from the other popnees source, J, not without 
some modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 97- 
10*) on these sources, frequently, indeed, using their 
; sep ie verba (see el columns in Driver's 

ewt. pp. 113, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the possibility that the narrative in re- 
ceiving ita final literary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the reli sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The following is a résumé of the leading features 
of the narrative as now presented : — hecoming 
impetient under the continued absence of their 


leader, the le ee on Aaron to make a god 
(ovo) whi ould go before them. With the 
material farnished by the golden earrings of the 


women and children ‘a molten calf’ is fashioned 

(the details of the process are obscure), before 

which an altar is built, and to which, as a 

of J*—see esp. v.5 ‘ to-morrow is a feast to J”?— 
vine honours are paid. The rest of the cha 


the process 
of ita wor- 


44° 2 eto., seems to pout to a wooden core 
what is said below of the bulls 


ty 

to explain the methods of destruction enumerated 
in v.”. The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core had been charred and 
burned, the casin of gold (Dt 7*, Is 30") was 
reduced to minute ents (‘dust’” Dt 97) by a 
process of crushing similar to that employed at the 

resent day by the poorer classes in the East 

C) pre of cement from broken pottery ° 
(cf. Qo 8), Asa pol poor mark of contempt, 
the ‘dust’ thus obtained was cast ‘ upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount 


interesting detail supplied Dt 9"), and the 
e Sade te nk (cf. the 
procedure, Nu 5” *-), 


panne of Israel 

Delarrine to « later stage the uestion as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called ‘ calf- 
worship,’ we must, before g from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised by recent 
criticism, of the ori connexion and historical 
purport of the narrative. The ray Bae the simplest 
solution of the problem is that ished by the 
account in Dt 10° * of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exclusive exercise of the priestly 
office. The cpiobeg ad ene ‘at that time,’ 

y 


ace. to an 


v.®, refers, we can har oubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fact that the great prophetic history-book 
ley. before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for 
the divergent and ampler details of P, the sugges- 

* The is reduced to fine dust by rolling a stone 
backwards forwards over the fragments, as may be seen any 
sunmer in the Birket ee-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


» as it 


f | liberately chose the unusual plural 


34) 
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tion seems most reasonable, that Kx 382 in its 
original connexion formed the introduction to JE's 
rp ltd, Wie gracile bce asec Fd iy 
the priesthood. The priestly P edeghs aaah in short, 
was represented in JE as the reward bestowed 
by J” on the sons af Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an all-important crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. The use of the standing sia agra 
for the priestly consecration (“s 7 x)p) in Ex 32” 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the ‘ blessing’ 
(v.™) that was about to be bestowed upon the tri 
(cf. also Dt 33% ® where we have Soren another 
TeWhile regatding the explanstion just given of 
ile ing the explanation just given o 
the main rt of the narrative in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have influ- 
enced the early narrators. No Ephraimite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.C., imbued with the spirit of the 
prophetic teaching, could have committed to writ- 
ing the incident of the golden calf without penning, 
at the same time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 K 12™* are not inde- 
dent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the im are intro- 
duced (Ex 32°, 1 K 12™», cf. Neh 9"8). Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of Ex 82° de- 
i construction 
(mopy . . . 79y) im order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

iii. — ou OF - oe err Min Soegiome 
passage, 12-88 (of. , is every 
token to be assigned to the Deuteronomic compiler 
of the book of Kings, who flourished c. B.C. 600 
(see Driver, LOT? 183; Kittel, op. cit., ag a ii. 
pain Whether the compiler is here building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
undoubtedly bears the stamp of genuine hi vy: 
The situation is perfectly natural and arg e. 
Jero found that, despite the success of his 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and no doubt imposing 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible attraction for 
the fatale. cig from the Northern Kingdom. 
J vera ing a reaction in favour of the 
Davidic if such religious pilgrim were 
to continue, Jeroboam felt himself compelled to take 
measures to provide a counter-attraction—a sano- 
tuary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within his kingdom. While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, Geschichte, i. 352) 
the essential accuracy of the compiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, as an important factor in the case, 
the desire—on which Stade lays exclusive strees— 
to as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priesta, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for political support. Indeed it 
is not improbable t many of the Northern 
priesthood had already to ise that the 
temple of Solomon must inevitably make for the 
centralisation of the cultus, and, like the priest- 
hood of Babylonia in the case of they may 
have been among the first to weloome the new 
sovereign. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
tne selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. The former recommended 
iteelf as having » from time immemorial (Gn 


* This suggestion holds good whether } 
in the above by ‘God’ or by ‘gods.’ On the construc- 
tion of °° with a plur. vb., see Driver, Deut. p. 65; Strack’s 
excursus in his Genesis, pp. 67-68; Baudissin, Stud. zs. semét. 
Religionsg te, note pp. 55-57. If we must render ‘gods,’ 
then clearly the use of the phrase in 1 K is the older, for (as 
Kittel has pointed out, Hist. of the Heb., Eng. tr. if. 212) it is 
only in the case of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, thst . 
the plural ‘gods’ has any meaning. 
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28° 35°, Hos 12*.*), one of the chief sanctuaries of 
the land, and it was besides conveniently situated 
for intercepting the pugrins on their way to 
Jerusalem. During the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be its religious centre (see esp. 
Am et and evensurvived its downfall for a century, 
until destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 K 23%), The city of Dan had also 
from the generation succeeding the conquest been 
@ noted sanctuary, and its situation commended 
it as the religious centre of the tribes to the east 
and weet of the sea of Galilee. The new sanctu- 
ary, however, did not survive ‘the captivity 
of the land’ Ug 18"), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, B.C. 734 (2 K 15”), although Josephus speaks 
of ‘the temple of the poicen cow’ (ris xpuojs 
Bods), as if ita ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day (Ware, Iv. i. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jeroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the case of the image fashioned by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably strengthened could we be sure that 
the obscure word o'33% (Hos 8*) has the meaning 
here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., splinters or 
shavings of wood (see Wellhausen, Die inen 
Propheten, in pial They were probably of con- 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
 Sebif bull, There is no authority for supposing 

t they were winged, like the bulls of i 
or were copies of any ‘cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Solomon’s temple (so Farrar, Expositor, vii 
[1883]: ‘ Was there a Golden Calf in Dan?’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 


to all the available evidence (cf. Am 8", To 15 ry 
@... & Ad» (x)). On the other hand, it is 
thought by many recent scholars that the bull 
symbolism was not confined to the two Pi 
sanctuaries already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 
so far as to say that there is evidence in 
Hossa for the presence of bull-im at all the 
more important sanctuaries (ZA7W, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am 8 ‘ they that swear by the sin of S.’), 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer- 
ence would be to the image at the chief sanctuary 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
the opinion of many, racti at eba and 
Gilgal t (Am 4¢ 5* 8*, Hos 4% 9% 12" (Heb.#9}).¢ 
6 ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the South (see an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 
ahd Octtli in Greifswalder Studien, ‘Der 
ultus bei Amos u. Hosea,’ 1895). The priests, 
however—derisively named of? (‘ black-coats’ ?) 
by Hosea (10°)—were recruited from all the tribes, 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
histoiian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Deuteronomic law (1 K 12%, 2 K 23°, and cf. 2 Ch 
11 13%). Mention is made of various kinds of 
* The Targ. Jonathan renders 0°38 by md “0) ‘shavings 
of (wooden) boards.’ Of. Shabbdath (ed. Strack) 4} O'WN ANOS 
carpenters’ shavings. 
Ban Pfs to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was 
at Gilgal, see G. A. Smith, The Twelve i. 87. 


Jerome, however, is too explicit with tenmolantes, 
as ths leet tance clea. a 
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sacrifice, although not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13? ovy ‘531, see the Com- 
mentaries). This passage er refers to the 
practice of kissing the bulls as an act of worshi 

either throwing kisses to them (as in Job 312} 
or ually kissing the images, as the Moslems 


do the ‘ black stone’ at Mecca (cf. 1 K 194), 


iv. THE ORIGIN OF THE BULL SYMBOLS.—We 


have deferred to this e the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religious bolism. It is 


needless to occupy space with proof of the absurdi 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, bot 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here a species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however may have 
become the conceptions of the people r ve ioe 
poinen , it is now chiversall owledged 
hat they were originally a sincere attempt to 
bolise the true covenant God of Israel. ence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol? How 
came they to BT aga the Deity under the form 
of a young t The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been: The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the tians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam intimate relations with Egypt just 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of Jeroboam asa protégé 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 14%®, Some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting the . origin of the 
so-called calf or bull worship are these (2) The 
Egyptians worshipped only the living Apis 
an evis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun- respectively ; (5) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
golden calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the image been 
a reflection of an Egyp. eity ; (c) the historical 
situation of 1K 125© requires that the new 
symbolism by which Jeroboam hoped to consolidate 
his kingdom should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuinely national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject A ph to seek the 
origin of the bull bolism in the native religious 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves—tendencies 


which they shared with the other Semitic peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could be no more natural symbol of gth and 


vital energy than the young bull. The leaning to 
this icular boliem was, so to say, in the 
bl from the far-off days when the ancestors of 
the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos a 
This view of the native origin of the so-called bull- 
worship has been adopted not only by such men as 
Vatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 398), Kuenen (Relig. of 
Israel, i. passim), and (Theol. d. Propheten, p. 
47), but by more conservative scholars, such as 

iUlmann (Exodus, 1880, p. 337; Handb. d. AT 
Theol, 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Roberteon 
(Early Relig. pp. 215-220, where a discussion 
of the problem will be found). 

v. ATTITUDE OF THE PROPHETS AMOS AND 
HOSEA TO THE BULL-SYMBOLS.— We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in- 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 
the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with ita imageless worship of J”. The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we may. 
It has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (but see above for 
Am 4¢ 55). Hosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of his scorn for them. He 
saw what his predecessors in the prophetic office 
had not seen, how dangerous an approach to the 
worship of the heathen deities of Canaan the 
institutions of Jeroboam had provided. This wor- 
ship of J” by images had helped on a gradual assimi- 
lation of the religion of J“ to that of Baal, which 
now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
symbolism was rapidly bese mere buil-worship. 
So that while, in justice to Jeroboam, we may 
fairly modify the preepene condemnation passed 
upon him by the later biblical writers, imbued 
with the loftier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him with having hindered, not 
nepes forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. ‘In reality, man cannot with impunity 
brine down the invisible God to the sphere of the 
visible ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content ; it loses for him its pana | 
elevating, ay Paria and purifying power ; : 
for him, sinks to the level of a heathen idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. This is amply 
proved by the history of the Northern kingdom ; 
ite image-worship became for it a bridge by which 
to over into genuine heathenism; the 
heathenish, secular atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
remature dissolution of the State’ (Dillmann, 
andbuch, p. 167). 
Lrrarnaturs.—Besides the Oomm. on Exodus and Kings, and 
the works on OT Theol by Kuenen (Religion of Israel esp. 
75, 285-86, $45-847), Schultz, Smend, and 
Diltmann (Handbuch d. AP Theoogt, 1896, Li rae 166-7), the 
: Of the older writers 


. * also on the same lines, Robertaon, 
y o Israei, ch. ix. ; Baudissin, Studien, etc. vol. i., 
*Kalb (goldenes)’ in PRE2, vii. 3956-400 (esp. 
as to prevalence of bull-worship among the 
tribes) ; Octtli, ‘Der Kultus bei Amos u. Hosea’ in Grei/e- 


1806, pp. 1-84; also art. ‘Calf’ in Smith, D 
(by Farrar). A. R. 8. KENNED 


Y. 
CALITAS (A KaNiras, B Kanelrais).—One of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ 1 Es 9%. He bore a second name, Colius 
(A Ko\cos, B Kévos). The reading of B is Kévos, 
ebros Kadecrals, xe Iladatos, which should perhaps be 
read, as Dr. Swete conjectures, odros xadetra: 
2xeraGaios ; but this is an emendation of the Gr. on 
the part of B, and does not represent the original 
Heb. of as a companson with Ezr 10* 
‘Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pethahiah’ shows. 
A Levite of the same name, and probably the same 
person, is mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the Law, 1 Es 9” (KaAciras= Kelita, Neh 8’, where 

LXX omite). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


CALKER.—To calk (or caulk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from calcare ‘to tread,’ 
is to stop up a seam, esp. of a ship, by treading or 

ressing in oakum or the like. Cf. Dampier, 
1697), ‘In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakam to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.’ ‘Calker’ occurs in this sense, Ezk 
27* 7 (Heb. p39 21g, AVm ‘ stoppers of chinks’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

CALL.—To call is originally to ‘shout,’ and esp. 
to shout so as to summon. 1. Hence one of ite 
earliest applications is to invite, now archaic or 
obsolete, but found in AV, as 2 S 15" ‘with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 


were called’ (RV ‘invited’); Jn 2? ‘And both 
Jesus was called (RV ‘bidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’; Rev 19° ‘ Bleased are they which 
are called unto (RV ‘bidden to’) the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely connected with 
this is the call to some duty, as 1 8 28% ‘I have 
called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what I shall do’; esp. by God, as He 118 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
lace’; Ac 13% ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
or the work whereunto I have called them.’ 
Then the word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessings of 
redemption ; 1 Co 1° ‘God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 

hrist our Lord’; whereupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed *) are described as ‘the 
called,’ 1 Co 1“ ‘But unto them which are called’ 
(Gr. adrots 8 rots xA\nrois, RVm ‘unto the called 
themselves,’ Lightfoot ‘to the believers them- 
selves’), See CALLING. 8 When one is called it 
is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call & person or thing so and so, to give a name: 
Gn 15 ‘God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night’; 2S 6? ‘the ark of God which is 
called by the Name, even the name of the Lord of 
hosts that sitteth upon the cherubims’ (RV; see 
NAME). And according to a e which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, the calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Mt 1” 
‘thou shalt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32% ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel.’ 
See also He 5 ‘Called (RV ‘named’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec’ (Gr. 
wpocayopedey [all] ‘expresses the formal and solemn 
ascription of the title to Him to whom it belongs, 
‘ad egg : as,” ‘‘ styled” oe ttn pases ee 
a public designation—d-yopetev, from r) 
paar foie aren 74 ‘and not be called after the 
order of Aaron’ (Aéyeo@a:, ‘be spoken of as,’ RV 
‘be reckoned’); and cf. Ac 11%, Ro 78, where 
xpmwarigew is tr. ‘call’ (see Sanday-Headlam on 

7). 


4. Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
i.e. call back (see AGAIN), as Bar 3” ‘He that 
sendeth forth light and it goeth, calleth it again.’ 
Call back=invite to return, ] Es 1° (Gr. peraxcardéw, 
used in middle voice in NT =‘ send for,’ Ac 7'4 20!” 
24% 3%); and fig. =take back a promise, Is 31? ‘ will 
not c. back his words’ (vpn). Call for: (1) Send for, 
cause to come, Est 5° ‘he sent and called for his 
friends’ (x3, RV ‘ fetched’); Ac 24* ‘ when I have 
a convenient season, I will co. for thee’ (neraxadéw, 
RV ‘c. thee unto me’); 28” ‘ For this cause there- 
fore have I called for you, to see you’ (wapaxadérs, 
only here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘beseech, 
Mt 8% 4-3 and often; ‘entreat,’ Lk 15%, 1 Co 44, 
1 Ti 5!, 80 here RV; ‘exhort,’ He 3” ‘exhort one 
another daily,’ and often ; ‘comfort,’ 2 Co I*, etc.) ; 
Ac 13? ‘Sergius Paulus... called for Barnabas 
and Saul’ (xpocxakéw, RV ‘called unto him’; but 
Ja 5 ‘let him c. for the elders of the church,’ 
RV retains, though Gr. the same); Ac 10° 1)" 
(ueraréuww, RV ‘fetch’). (2) Ask, request, 1 K 8° 
‘to hearken unto them in all that they call 
for unto thee’ (2, RV as at Ac 16” ‘he called 
for a light’ (alréw) ; Mt 27“ ‘This man calleth for 
Elias’ (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn 11% ‘The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RV ‘calleth 
thee,’ both gwrdw). Call forth: Is 314(#9); Ac 24? 
‘when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 


human acceptance or rejection of it. See lightfoot on Ool 312, 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 11. 
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accuse him’—the tr. of Tindale, RV ‘called,’ as 
in mod. law-court phraseology, ‘Call the next 
witness’ (Gr. xa\éw). Call on or call upon, used 
frequently, but always of God or the Name of God 
(«72 or érixadéw), as Ps 50% ‘co, upon me in the day 
of trouble.’ In Ac 15" ‘all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is called, saith the Lord’ (from 
Am 9"* ‘the heathen which are called by my name’) 
we see the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28! 
(aby e723 m7 op, ‘Js name is called over thee’) 
and Driver's note there. 
‘Tne sense of the phraee,’ Driver, ‘ Clearly from 
2 8 12%, where Joat, while beslegi Rabbah, sends to urge 
David to come in person and take it, “‘lest J (em h.) take the 
city, and my name be called over it,” i.e. leat the credit 
Oras cepmiase hist tack of Gunrslint —ohaihee aquired 
by actaal 6 conquest or otherwise (cf. Ps 49130) —ooupled at the 
same time with the idea of protection; and oocurs frequently, 
esp. with reference to the people of Israel, Jerus., or the Temple. 
The are; Am lf Jer 710i, 14.30 149 1636 (of Jer. him. 
self), 25% 2% 3415, 1 K 84 (Deut.)=2 Ch 633, Is 6319, 2 Ch 714, 
Dn 91819. (In NT Ac 15!?, Ja th quotations by James 
from Am 918.) It is to be regretted,’ adds Driver, ‘that in EV 
e D _ 
anne” (which sally’ correrronta to ry diferent axprewicn. 
‘DY3 Hp), Is 487; cf. 481, Nu 824%); but the Hteral rendering, 
which in this case ha) to be both clearer and more forcible 
than the paraphrase, is sometimes given in RVm (e.g. in 1 K 848).’ 
Call in question: Ac 19 (é¢ycadkéw, RV ‘ accuse’), 
23° 247) (xplyw). these places, as elsewhere in 
older English, the phrase means to put one on 
his trial before a court of justice. Cf.— 
*He that was in question for the robbery. 
Shaks. Henry IV. (Pt. 2) 1. ii. 68. 
J. HASTINGS. 
CALLING (x\fors, vocatio), God’s invitation to 
man to accept the benefits of His salvation. It is 
God's first act in the application of redemption, in 
accordance with His eternal p ( 8%), 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s cohen rapes of it (Mt 20"), the unrestricted 
offer and the appropriation which results from a 
hearty appreciation of what it implies, On God’s 
art it is sure, and without repentance (Ro 11”). 
in Christ calls to Himself all who are in need 
of Him, and those who feel their need, come. 
God’s calling of man is in Christ and unto fellow- 
we ssa _ 7 ark Sa 31), aa is con- 
veyed to all peoples by the preaching of the gospel 
and the administration of ordinatioes (Mt 19. 8), 
In respect of its ethical significance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(Ro 1’, 1 Co 13, 2 Ti 1%), and a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3'). See ELECTION. J. MACPHERSON. 


CALLISTHENES (Kav\tcOérns, 2 Mac 8*).—A 
Syrian, who was hog Wri by the Jews in a small 
house, where he taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in B.c. 165 (comp. 
1 Mac 4'-*). At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 4%), H. A. WHITE. 


CALNEH, CALNO (njbp, ':5y, Xaddvvn, Xaddvn, 
Chalanne).—Calneh is ab as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10" 
‘And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar’), but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Some have thought it to be the Nipuru of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Niffer, a town 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
but this is an impossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 
it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris 
towards Elam; but this is also worthless. ENo 


written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of Gn 10”, the suggested identification of 
Calneh with Kul-unu (Kullaba or Zirlaba) bein 

rendered still more doubtful by the fact that Kul- 
unu is closely connected with Erech, and was 
perhaps a part of that city. The Calno of Is 10 
(‘is not Calno as Carchemish?’ etc.), where, 
according to the LXX, the tower was built, and 
the Calneh of Am 6? (‘Pass ye to Calneh and 
see, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), which 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the Kulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both cities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute lists (WAT ii. 53, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as the Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts ryang to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list (WAT ii. 53, No. 1, 1. 6°), 
and therefore cannot be the same as the Kullani 
captured by Tiglath-pileser 11. Notwithstanding 
that Kullani can hardly be identified with the Calno 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb- 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanhu, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, may be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 

L A. PINCHES. 


CALYARY.—See GOLGOTHA. 
CALYES OF THE LIPS (Hos 14*).—See LIP. 


CAMEL.—While the Arabic has scores of words 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two— 

(1) 5x3 gamal, xdundos, camelus ; the generic name 
for the camel, preserved exactly in the Arab. jamal, 
and in all W. langua It 1s one of the earliest 
mentioned beasts in the Bible. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gn 24" etc.); also Jacob (Gn 
30* 31% 327-5); they were carriers between Arabia 
and Egypt she $7*); the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels in abundance (2 Ch 1415); also the queen of 
Sheba (1 K 107); Job had 3000 (Job 1°), then 6000 
(4212); the Midianites and Amalekites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jg 
713), No one who has not travelled in the deserts 
where camels are reared can realise the force of the 
latter mg In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint chips, with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, Immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, when not worked, become 
fat on their diet of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily employed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
Asia Minor. David captured a large number of them 
from the Geshurites, Girzites, and Amalekites (18 
27°). Benhadad used them in Damascus (2 K 8°). 

The camel was used for riding ele 24% 31™; 
camel’s furniture means the sort o penis in 
which Rachel rode, called in Arab. haudaj, ana 
still used for women and children). The Amale- 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Araba 
now do, in war (Jg 7%, 1 S 30”). They were 
even used to draw chariote (Is21’). The trappings 
of riding camels were sometimes ornamen with 
gold (J as 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
camel’s flesh (Lv 11‘, Dt 147). It is, however, 
eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and in the towns 
bordering on it. It is coarse, but not unpalatable 
nor unwholesome. The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. ‘Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 32"), were given by 


So thus, according to Mr. Pinches’ correction of the 
e 
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Jacob to Esau, who was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s milk, although this is not necessaril 
implied in the passage. Even if Jacob’s descend- 
ants | ae the prohibition to use camel’s flesh to 
the milk also, Jacob was not under this law. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always s0 used. Camel’s hair was 
spun and woven into cloth (Mt 3‘, Mk 1°). Elijah, 

e forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K 19* 19), e ‘rough garment,’ 
AVm ‘garment of hair,’ RV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zec 
13) may have been of camel’s hair or of goat’s 


The camel is always loaded, and usually mounted, 
in the kneeling posure (Gn 244), The arg 
saddle is panel of the cross-tree form. The load, 
on level ground, may be as heavy as 600 Ibs. or 
more. In hilly districta, and over stony roads, the 
load is lessened. In going up from <Ain-Jidi to 
Jerus. there is a stee of the road where 
the cameleers take off their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and lead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal- 
losities under the camel’s b his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (Ezk 25°) is a kneeling place. The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono- 
syllabic kAskh. The foot is padded with a thick 

astic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protecte from the angular flint chips 
and remain over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the camel’s foot prevente him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
ose and spa scent smooth Aisgehg of the 
sole makes it very alippery on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Camels often have disastrous 

8 on euch roads. 


ty 

or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Besides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storehouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are s0 0 his lot. The Arabian 
camel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
pean ah Lager poner nee appear in N. be pe 
othin @ way of pasture, however or 
sunculan’. comes amiss to the camel. He is also 
fed on cut straw, and kirsenneh, a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If water is 
convenient, and he has no access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in two 
days. The Arabs have a | peculias whoop, ‘oowha,’ 
jt Modes they call camels to water. e latter 
0 go a week or more without water. To keep 
the camel's body from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the smell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting season often dangerous. The tite of a 
camel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septicemia. An en camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) "173 bikré, pl. const. of 173 béker (Is 60°), is 
rendered in both AV and RV dromedaries. 
D3 bikrah (Jer 2*) is also rendered dromedary, 
with the pronoun Aer following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. The etymological signification 
of both, however, is young camel, (so RVm) the 
first male, and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning with the Arab. bekr and 
bekrah. In both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
: a a ‘the ee rare shall oe 

ee, the yo camels (dikré) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to Pheelfuae in the case of Lamech, ‘I have 
slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 


oung woman. 
ialieed “than the 


=female camel, and mar at=woman. And in 


excellence.’ There is nothing in the Heb. origina 
in the above passages, nor in ita Arab. equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded camel (dromedary), an 
animal for which the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab. has such a word, Aajin, but beker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup- 
posed that i kirkaréth, which is rendered 
in AV and RV ‘swift beaste’ (Is 66”), means 
dromedaries (eo RVm), deriving it from 17 to leap 
or gallop, alluding to the long trot of the dromedary. 
If so, this would be an additional reason for not 
identifying beker and bekrah with the drom , 
It is more probable, however, that we should 
re as a reduplicated form of 7 kar= 
bie 


Twice the camel, on account of its pee: re 
iliar lands, is 

int a moral. Once, to rebuke the h 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it is said (Mt 
23® RV), ‘Ye blind guides, which strain out the 
t, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
Mt 19™), ‘It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
ar Sey of God.’ The hyperbole here is no more 
striking than that of the Brececing  pesmce- 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the E. from 
birth or long residence, yee aee: that ae latter 
comparison ita origin in the custom of stripping 
a camel—belated antif the pret’ gate of a city was 
closed for the night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way—of its load, and pulling or 
pushing it through the small gate which is made 
in the panel of the larger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze through the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the pane 
of the city. Some have even gone so far as 


say that small gate is known in the E. 
by ei name of the ‘needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
wou 


say (1) That this small gate is known by 
the name ukhah, but no one of the man 

whom we have asked ever heard the name needle’s 
eye applied to it. We believe this to be a fabri- 
cation. (2) No camel could be forced through 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
rey Hi cea be is ae 2 a above Aaa 

und, an no y co @ came 
at through it. (3) Gould we suppose a khaukhah 


so exceptionally that a camel could be 
forced through it, the hyperbole would be quite 
lost. G. E. Post. 


CAMEL’S HAIR (Mt 3*, Mk 1°).—The cloth made 
of camel’s hair is of blanket-like texture, softer 
than the black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 
brown, so that by means of this variety a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve slightly the 
general dinginess of tone. The large enveloping 
garment, with its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, was the common and incon. 
spicuous dress of the desert: it was a sufficient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless he had 
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come to prefer it. It was the harmonious vesture l 


of the prophet when he delivered his m e of 
protest and preparation, and such simplicity of per- 


sonal life is the consistent accompaniment of 
any voice crying against social luxury and ecclesi- 
astical pride. See CAMEL. G. M. MACKIE. 


CAMP is the usual rendering of the Heb. »jqo 
mahdneh, tri in LXX wapepBory. In 2 K 6 it re- 
presents 198 tahdnah, on which see Ozf. Heb. Lex. 

A camp was a collection of tenta ( g 74), or of 
huts or ths (1 K 20% RVm, Neh 8‘). Camps, 
when large, were pitched in the plain for convenience 
(Jg 6”); when small, on hills for safety (Jg 4). 
In either case it was n to choose a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confed pitched ‘at the waters of 
Merom’ (Jos 115), Gideon encamped ‘beside the 
ry ring of Harod’ (Jg 7'), Jonathan the Maccabee 

the water of the pool Asphar’ (1 Mac 9”). 

‘or defence a position of natural strength was 
penerey chosen, og. the side of a ravine or valley 
(cp. 1 S 14” 17°). further defence was perhap 
provided by the 2jy9 ma‘gdl (1 8 17 267 ‘ barri- 
cade’ RVm). The meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, not certain (see CARRIAGE). Most authorities 
take it to mean a er, t.6. a line of wagons 
arranged as a barricade, agit ‘agalah being ‘a 
wagon.’ In1 8S 17” the (A) and Aquila give 
orpoyyvAwors, which probably means either a circular 
line of defence or a circular camp;* Syr. has 
simply ‘camp,’ while Targ. gives as equivalent a 
eracaliteration of the Gr. word yapdxwya, ‘ palisade.’ 
In 1 8 267 LXX (AB) gives Aapurjvn, a ‘covered 
chariot’ or ‘litter.’ 

As a precaution against rise, a watch was 
set when danger was feared (Jg 7"; cp. Jy 8"); 
but camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to be openly attacked (cf. 1 8 17+ * 8 forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 K 20” seven days delay). 

In Nu 2(P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a etandard which had a fixed 

ition with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the NT the stationary Roman camp (4 rapep- 
Bod) at Jerusalem is mentioned several times as 
‘the castle’ (Ac 21%, etc.). In He 13" ¥ the name 
‘camp’ is applied to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an adaptation of the 
language of the Hexateuch. In Rev 20°, by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘camp of the saints’ 
is fitly applied to the Christian Church, in that it 
suggests the three thoughts of ot age war- 
fare, and pilgrimage. . E. BARNES. 


CAMP as a verb (mod. ‘encamp’) is found Ex 
197, Is 29°, Jor 60”, Nah 3"? (Heb. -35, Amer. RV 
‘encamp’), and 1 Mac 10® 117 13¢, 2 Mac 13* ‘he 
camped by Modin’ (RV ‘ pitched his camp’). 


CAMPHIRE,  képher, xéwpos cyprus (Ca 
1%), and plur. ov) hartm (Ca 43), — The 
henna plant, Lawsonta alba, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
rene spinescent, opposite, oblanceolate to 
obovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most Occidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stifling. They fre- 
uently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that the 

put it in their bosoms for a similar reason, whi 


* Doughty (Travels in Arabia Deserta, ti. 809) notes that he 
once saw ‘sixteen ee, Dy eaninee tonal uer lains Lat 
arrangement as a precaution -thiev e came 
being placed within the riny. ss 


illustrates the comparison of Ca 14, For ita 
fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 4! *), 

Henna is also extensively used in the east to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
et cal peer in lines o siemcngs oo oes 

gures, ing strips of cotton cloth aroun 
them in jock a way as te leave the lines or air 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is applied to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste is washed off, an ochreous stain is left op 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can be mide a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a@ mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the figures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
among the Moslems, are elaborately adorned in 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
women often dye the hair with henna. It is some- 
times applied in cases of inflammation, with an 
idea that it disperses the congestion. 
@. E. Post. 

CANA (Kava rijs 'adsAalas, ‘Cana of Galilee’).— 
This was the native place of the disciple Nathanae 
(Jn 213), the scene of Christ’s first miracle (Jr 
2)-), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 4“). From 
these es, where alone the place is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, we learn, regarding the site, 
only that it was in Galilee, on higher ground than 
Capernaum. Jesus went down (xaré8n) to Caper- 
naum (Jno 2"), The nobleman besought Him to 
come down (xarasj). In aviomree to identify 
the site, therefore, we have practically nothing to 
guide us but etymology and tradition. Josephus 
gives but little help, his references being evidentl 
to other places, with perhaps one exception. He 
fixes his residence at Cana, a village of Galilee 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards (tb. 40) adds that it 
was in the plain of Asochis. The ancient name 
was probably Kanah ("i) of which the Gr. (Ka»a) 
is as nearly as possible a iteration, and the 
name would be correctly represented in the Arab. 
Kan@ or Kanat, for it is spelt both ways). Again, 
in Kanda et-Jelil the latter word is sim ve trans- 
literation of the Heb. Galtd (543)=Galilee, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Arab. salt, 
‘ great’ or ‘ ificent.’ It is the Arab. name for 
the province of Galilee to-day. Kdnd el-Jeltl is 
therefore the exact Arab. equivalent of Kava ris 
TadksAalas. This name is found attached to a con- 
siderable ruin on a rigs abe the hills north of ed- 
Battauf, the ancient his, There are many 
rock-hewn tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, but no spring. The Heb. name (‘p, 
‘the place of reeds’) would be most appropria 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where sti 
are plentiful. It is commonly called Khirbet Kanda; 
but one hears also, occasionally, Kdnd el-Jel on 
the lips of the natives. It ls the NT condi- 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Ca aum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Jor'dn 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirbet Kana is Kefr 
Kennah, on the Tiberias road, 32 miles from 
Nazareth. It occupies rising und on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor'dn, the branch cut 
from ¢e/-Battauf, by the Tor'dn hills. The doublin 
of the medial nun is against the identification wit 
the Gr. Kava. Were other difficulties overcome so 
as to make Kennah represent the Heb. mp, the name 
would have no app cpriavenees here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds for miles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards Khirbet 
and. 


K 
Tradition yields no clear result. It is often 
difficult to get any satisfaction out of the wit- 
nesses: they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition mnst have 
located Christ’s first miracle at Khirbet Kand. 
Eusebius (c, 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with in Asher, some 8 miles 8.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah, which 
was not in er. In favour of Khirbet Kana may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; B ius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1321; Breydenbach, 1483; and 
Anselm, 1507. As i ese, St. Paula, 383; 
St. Willibald, 720; Chelo, 1324; and Qua- 
resimus, 1616. The last named mentions the tra- 
dition g Kana only to dismiss it. His 
position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. th 
have considerable ecclesiastical pro in Kefr 
Kennah, and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used ao the miracle. aoe of the 
village is a spring, whence, it is sai © water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcop serves 
as drinking-trough. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the northern site. Conder (ZJent Work 
tn Pal.) has suggested another possible site at ‘Ain 
Kana, on the highway from er-Reineh to Tabor. 
W. EwIina. 
CANAAN, CANAANITES (j137, Xavday, Xavdavos, 
Chanaan).—Canaan is the son of Ham, according 
to Gn 9* 10°, and the brother of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Egypt), and Put. consequence 0 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah whendrunken, Canaan 
was cursed, and it was prophesied that he should be 
the servant of his brethren, Shem and Japheth 
(Go i har pea ; a does wt 
a e context, as the wrong 
Noah had been committed by Ham, and not b 
Canaan, and it has therefore supposed that it 
is taken from an ancient poem. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Canaanites were conqu first 
the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
ards by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is geographical 
rather than ethnological, and the relationship be- 
tween the nations and states mentioned in it 


denotes their phical position, not their racial 

affinities. When it is said that Canaan was the 

brother of Cush and Mizraim, we are Cenercnee 

to the age of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth eyp. 
ties, when Palestine was a province of E 

The statement is not se papa to a later period, 

and so indicates the age to which it belongs. 

The name of Canaan is derived from a root signi- 
fying ‘to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
acticed) means ‘the lowlands’ of Palestine. Prim- 
arily it was applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13”). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, includ- 
ing the mountainous di te occupi the 
Amorites. The name aipests under two forms. 
The shorter form is found in the Gr. X»a@ (Euseb. 
riba Evan. i. 10; Hekat. Frag. 254, ed. Kiausen ; 
8 Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 

ér, ‘the manly one.’ or Agénér was 
the older name of Pheenicia, and also the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Phcnix, 
or Phenix (Euseb. i.c.). In the Tel el- 
Amarna, tablete, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with 4A for the Can. ‘Ayin), and represents 
ioe ert fhe pclae yey al. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amorites. The longer form of 

e name, Canaan, is met with in the meron eae 
texta; Seti L destroyed the Shasu or Bedawin from 
the eastern rampart of t ‘to the land of 


Canaan,’ and captured their fortress of ‘Kana‘an,’| uses anuki, ‘I,’ 


which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan‘an 
near Hebron. Among the geographical names 
enumerated Ptolemy Auletes at Kom Ombo 
is that ne pple tl a name see coerves 
among the Phosnicians, the original itante 
of the sea-coast. Coins of Laodiceia on the 
Orontes bear the inscription, ‘Laodiceia, mother 
(or menropo en veten ; and St. Augustine states 
that in his time the inian peasantry in 
northern Africa, if questioned in Pheanician as to 
their race, answ that they were ‘Chanani’ 
(Eup. Epist. ad Rom. 13). In some of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, moreover, we find Kinakhna. 

The Gr. dowd, ‘Pheenician,’ is the equivalent 
of ‘ Canaanite’; and Powixn, Phoenicia, is the origi- 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Penus, Punicus. ‘oi in the sense 
of ‘purple-dye’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from ite use as a gentilic, the one being 
‘the Phonician dye,’ the other ‘the Phenician 
tree’; the date-palm having been brought from 
Egypt to the Phonician coast and there become 
naturalised. But phentz, ‘a palm,’ may be the 
Egyptian benr, beni, just as the name of the 
fabulous bird phanix isthe Egyp. bennu. It is prob- 
able that we must seek the origin of the name 
‘Phoenician’ in the Fenkhu of the Egyptian monu- 
Karnek to the people of Canaan (Bragech, digypt- 

to the ple o ; - 
ologse, ii. 486) It thus corresponds exact! 
with the of the Tel el-Amarma tablets 
We must sup that the termination was im- 


f | agined to be the same as that of Kilix ‘ Cilician 


and similar words, and that the name was accord- 
ingly identified with gowés and ¢golxos, and explained 
to signify ‘red,’ the Latin Panus being borrowed 


from ¢doués. 

In the Decree of Kanépos the Gr. 
Phoenicia is replaced in the arent. text by 
Keft. W. Max Miller has tried to show that 
Keft was rather Cilicia, but haw The 
name appears in Greek as Képheus and Képhéne. 
cn a tae ot Jo) ager ter Daley 25% eee 

n a king of Jo tep &.v.), and the 
Chaldeans of Bab Nga were first called 4 


éphénes, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, seeuia te 
have denoted the whole sea-coast of Phanicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jaffa. 
Another name a 


lied to Canaan and Syria by 
the Egyptians was , which embraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
cuppere’ into Egypt; while the southern part of 
Pal., particularly towards the sea-coast, was termed 
Tutenwa. Ghich eobeapenied to ocr ‘Bera’. 
utennu, which correspon our ‘ Syria. 

The mercantile pursuits of the Phosnicians caused 
the word ‘ Canaanite’ to become synony mas with 
E marrage ms Ezk 17‘, Hos 12’, Zeph i 

) P ; an Egyp. pyrus, on 
other hand, mention is made of ‘ ite ala 
from Khal’ (Anastasi, iv. 16. 2). 

Isaiah (19"*) calls Heb. the language of Canaan, 
and the deapherment of the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, as well as the names of Can. persons and 

mentioned in the OT, show that the 
escription was correct. Hebrew and Phonician 
(or Can.) differed only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars, such as the absence in Phanician of a 
definite article. The Tel el-Amarna tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
] e of Canaan in the cent. before the Exodus 
and that of the Phenicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters written from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
word he is using. Thus the king of Jerusalem 
the Heb. anokhi, 
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of the Bab. anaku, and suru's the Heb. 
séroa’, ‘arm,’ instead of katu; while other ocor- 


( . akhrén-o 
give batnu aoe beten) 
for the Bab. panté ‘stomach,’ mima (Heb. mayim) 
(Heb. ‘Aphar) 
kélub) for khu- 


mar, ‘chariota,’ ‘agolte ‘ 
(hereb) ‘sword,’ espat ‘ quiver,’ 

‘staff,’ supdr ‘scribe,’ batth ‘ house,’ 

‘sea,’ nahal 

gdmal ‘camel,’ gaba’ ‘army,’ 
men,’ parzal ‘iron’ th, 
worter im tischen,’ in ZDMG. xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. script at the time was the cuneiform 
st ha of Babylon; the so-called Phonician 


l,’ 


phabet was not introduced till afterwards. The/|S 


earliest known inscriptions in this oe eree are 
the Moabite Stone (Bc. 850), a dedication by 
Hiram of to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of ish ata 
depth of 300 feet. 
| e of the Tel el-Amarna letters was sent by 
Burna-burias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep Iv. 
of Egypt to complain of outrages committed upon his 
am ors in Canaan (Kinakhkhi). At Khinna- 
tuni (‘Ain-Athun ; cf. the modern ‘Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum-Adda (Shem-Hadad), 
the son of Balumme (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatatna), the son of Saratum of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Egypt, and ite ‘king’ was an Egy. vassal, Burna- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Babylon and 
Egypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the predecessor of 
Burna-burias, refused the proposal of the Kuna- 
khians, by whom the Can. seem to be meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Egypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘ to the kings 
of Kinakhna, the servants’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
t; whilein a fourth Abi-melech of Tyre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinakhna) that ‘the king 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded him as king, and that his country is 
tranquil’; that ‘one half of the city of Ugarit has 
been burnt and its troops have perished’; that ‘the 
Hittite army has departed,’ but that ‘Etagama, 
the prince of Kadesh, and Aziru (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting agai Namysa- yizi.’ 
Here Canaan seems to be in a wide sense. 
LrrgraTuRe.—Movers, Die Phonister (1841-1856); Pietsch- 
mann, ‘Geschichte der Phdnisier,’ tn Oncken’s Allgemeine 
Geachichte (1889); Rawlinson, History of Phanicia (1889): Renan, 
Mission de Phénicte (1864); CIS, vol. i. (1881-1890); RP, New 
Berics, ill., v., vi. (1800-1804). A. H. SAYCE. 


CANANZAN or CANAANITE occurs in Mt 10‘ 
and Mk 3" as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Gr. Kavavaios being the transliteration of #'3x1p 
(a late Heb. derivative from *:,=jealous). It is 
rendered in Lk 6 and Ac 1” by {nAwrts (zealot). 
The Cananzans or Zealots were a sect founded by 
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Judas of Gamala, who headed the ener to 
the census of Quirinius (A.D. 6 or 7). ey bitterly 
resented the domination of Rome, and would fain 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianic hope. ing the great rebellion and 
the siege of Jerunalesh: which ended in its destruc- 
tion (A.D. 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
opponents, not only to the Romans, but to other 


factions amongst their own countrymen. 


apler hea re edgy Wars of the Jews, rv. iil. 9, v. 1, Va. 
vill, 1, etc. ; Schtirer, HJP 1. il. 80f., 177, 229; Kein, Jesus q@ 
Nasara, i. 256f. J. A. SELBIE. 


CANDACE (Kavdd«cy), queen of the Athiopians, 
is mentioned Ac 8”. Her treasurer was baptized 
by Philip (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jerus., where he had gone to worship. C. 
seems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of Aithiopia. Pliny says (vi. 20)... ‘regnare 
feminam , quod nomen multis iam annis 
ad reginas transiit.’ From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign. C. 
mentioned Ac 8 was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘over all 
her treasure.’ (See Rawlinson, Herodotus, ii. 30 n. 3 
trabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 54; Pliny, pRB hace 


.o. CHARD. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.—1. In AV ‘candle’ 
aprests in nine es of OT as the rendering 
of 3 nér, and in eight of NT as the 
rendering of Adxvos. In the whole of these passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25°, Zeph 124, but see 
marg.), RV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘lamp’ (which see). 

As indispensable to the farnishing of a simple 
‘ prophet’s chamber’ we find mention of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (mun, 2 K 4%). The 
article in question, however, is rather a lamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-Hesy, p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT Auxpla, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels a stand’ (Mt 54%, Mk 4, Lk 8'* 11” 
in RV). In 9° is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s banqueting hall. 
For the golden candlestick of the ta e and 
the temple, see TABERNACLE. 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to burn 
night and day, is the source of the frequent figure 


by which the continually burning lamp pictures 
the continued prosperity both of the individual 
and of his family (see Ps 18” ®), ‘thou wilt light 


my candle,’ 1 K 11%). Conversely, ‘to put out the 
candle of the wicked ’ (Pr 24™, Job 18°) is to make 
his home desolate and bring destruction on himself. 
This familiar metaphor is employed in the Apoc. to 
describe the fate with which the Church of Ephesus 
was threatened: ‘I will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place’ (Rev 2°). A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


CANE.—See REED. 


CANKER.—As subst. 2 Ti 2” ‘their word will 
eat as doth a c.’ (ydyypava, RV ‘ gangrene’). 
Aa verb, Ja 5 ‘ Your gold and silver is c™’ (xariéu, 
RV ‘rusted’). The mod. spelling of the subst. is 
‘cancer,’ which is found as early as the beg. of 
the 17th cent. For the verb, cf. Shaks. Zemp. 
Iv. i. 192— 

* As with his er 
Se ee eee 
See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 
CANKERWORM.—See Locust. 


CANON.—In this article an attempt will be made 
to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 
Holy Scripture; and in so doing the use both of 
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this and other terms to ex the idea in question Another description, Se3npoctevpéva 7, » ‘writ 
will be noticed. The history of the process whereby ings which have been made public,’ used by Origen 
the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian | and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 


Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads OLD TESTAMENT CANON and NEW 
TESTAMENT CANON. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a collection of 
writings marked off as peculiarly sacred and as 
having a ial Divine authority. sents of 
the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this ition when an age had come in 
which the living voice of prophecy was no lon 
heard. This view of them would not preclude the 

ibility of an addition to the number of inspired 
ks at a future epoch of revelation. It is also 
to be observed, though to some this may at first 
ight seem strange, that a belief in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, and with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
who were persuaded of the main facts. And 
this is true even of the time after the word C. was 
introduced. The idea of aC. no doubt gained to 
some degree in definiteness through controversies 
as to the writings which were to be held to form 
part of it. But in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies; and their chief result was 
simply to fix more clearly and firmly the limita of 
the on. 

There was no exact equivalent for the word 
among the Jews in respect to OT, but we have the 
idea clearly implied in the expression ‘ the sag 
tures’ es employed by Jews adiveasing Jews in 
(e.g. Mt 21%, Jn 5, Ac 18™); and the word 
‘Scripture,’ as used in for a par- 
ticular passage, also involves it, since each e 
#2 named derived the binding force which is attri- 
buted to it from being contained in the body of 
sacred writings. So again, where Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the recoynition of a C. is 
implied. And we have it alo in the collective 
words used in the Talm. for the Divine Soriptures, 
such as (‘reading,’ from their being read 
pansy in the synagogue) and #370 ‘ang (‘the 

oh writings ’). 

he Christian Church adopted the Scriptures of 
the Jews as herown. She also in process of time 
extended the idea of ‘Scripture’ to another body 
of writings, which in one or more groups were 
named along with those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome’s 2nd Ep. (c. A.D. 150) spealcs of 74 BiBrla 
nal ol dwdoroka (s.e. the OT and the apostolic 
writings). names, » were introdu 
expressive of the fact that she two such 
collections, or such a collection in two parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, circ. A.D. 170, speaks of ra 
rijs wekaias Siabryans B:SrAla (ap. Euseb. HE iv. 26), 

&i P 
‘the books of the Old Covenant’ (or Testament). 
And we have evidence about the end of the same 
cent., in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
and ullian, that the names mara dabijan 
(vetus testamentum) and réa Sabyjcn (novum 
testamentum), the names that have become the 
most prevalent of all, had been transferred to the 
actual writings of the two dispensations. Ter- 
tullian him preferred (see c. Marc. iv. 1) the 
term Instrumentum (of legal associations=‘ docu- 
men record or proof’). He frequently empiors 
an 


the sin 


it, applying it sometimes to particular boo 
soetines separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
the Scriptures asa whole. From d&afjen the adj. 
¢3:d@nxos was formed ; it occurs repeatedly in the 
writings of Origen and Eusebius, in a sense closely 
curresponding to ‘ canonical’ (¢.g. Phslocal., iii. and 
Euseb. HE iii. cc. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


A certain vagueness attaches to it owing to the 
fact that these writings are contrasted with such 
as are ‘apocryphal’; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time with the precise 
connotation which it has since acquired. The 
original and fundamental signification of ‘ apocry- 
pe ’ was that of something withheld from general 
owledge. But there might be various reasons 
for so treating different writings. There were suine 
among the Jews, as there were also some Christi 
esp. in the Church of Alexandria, who were 
inclined to value highly lore which they considered 
to be unfit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the wise. 
But this tendency was never strong enough either 
among Jews or Christians to lead to the establish- 
ment of a class of writings regarded as authoritative 
and yet not imparted to all ; and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in particular was wholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the 8ednpoccevjyévrar—those 
‘made the public property of the whole Church.’ 
We have still, however, to ask what was meant by 
and implied in this Pewee and, as a further 
point, whether it could really serve to mark off the 
writings re ed as, in the full sense, authoritative 
from all others. The chief means of the publishing 
in question was the re reading in the con- 
gregation. And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally the 
idea of the special authority of the books which 
they heard in this way ; while the need of a rule 
for directing it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it was 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a view 
of the words Sypoctever@a:, or licari, to regard 
them (as Zahn does, Gesch. d. Kanons, i. p, 134) aa 
meaning little or nothing more than ‘ to be read in 
church.” If the publication connoted by these 
terms was closely associa with the public 
reading, it was so because that act was the chief 
symbol of the gener peceneon and acknowledg- 
ment of the books by the Church, which had been 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. It must, 
however, further be observed that the fact of par- 
ticular books being publicly read would seem to be 
often too inconsiderately taken as evidence that 
they were regarded as Scripture in the sense of 
the term. It is not to be supposed that the public 
reading would necessarily be regarded as paving 
the same significance, or that the rules for it woul 
be conceived in the same spirit, everywhere and 
always. There might be, and in point of fact 
there were, varieties of custom acc. to differences 
of circumstances and of ni temper. At 
some times and places there would be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. The Mura- 
torian C. (circ. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in the 
neighbourhood) reveals a disposition to exclude 
from public reading all works of secondary or 
doub authority. This might be due to the 
5 Baegs nius of the Rom. Church, or to a sense of 
the need of watchfulness which the recent spread 
of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the writings of these sects had created. On the 
other hand, at the very same epoch, we find 


d | Serapion, bp. of Antioch, first allowing the public 


reading of the Gospel of Peter at a place within his 
diocese, though he knew very little of the work 
and held it in no particular esteem, and then 
afterwards forbidding it, when he became more 
fully acquainted with its contents, and found that 
it was doing harm (Euseb. HE vi. 12). Again, te 
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pass to a later age. With be bis of Jerus. in his 
catechetical lectures, delivered circ. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘openly read in the church’ is 
ee us dr ry of ee ' presi 
amon » and is the opposite of ‘apocryphal’; 
and fe knows no third division (Catech. iv cc. 33, 
35). Athanasius, on the other hand, writing not 
long afterwards, but representing the usages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘canonical 
books,’ ‘books that are read,’ and ‘apocryphal 
books’ (Ep. Fest. 39, i. 768, ed. Bened.). And 
Rufinus at the end of the cent. distinguishes in the 
same way, and gives the name of ‘Church books,’ 
Ecclesiastics libri, to the second class (De Syméd. 
oc. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Canon, canonical, 
and canontsed with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so used earliest, and when? Some have 
supposed that the employment of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and that it is to be traced back to Origen, on the 
ground that the epithets canonics and regulares 
are applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we pussess only in Rufinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con- 
venient renderings for such a word as ¢vd:dOnxot, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Rutinus so 
renders this very word in passages of Eusebius, 
where we have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
occurrence of either cavwy or a derivative in the sense 
now under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
367. The participle xavonisuera is there used of 
the books of Holy Scripture. It seems, however, 
improbable that the verb xavyovl{e», or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term xavdéy 
had been used of the ks collectively. And a 
little later a ea the eminent bishop of 
Iconium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Jambi ad Seleucum with the words odros 
dveudéoraros Kavwy dy eln rw Ocorvevcruy ypagur. The 
word, which originally meant a rod, and thence a 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will suffice: here to 
notice the phrase 6 xavay rfjs dAnOelas, for the 
Church’s creed, which had long been familiar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word cayd» 
was first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the pamary intention was to express the thought 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con- 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest ; and, moreover, it would be hard other- 
wise to explain the use of the verb cavovi{ey, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
books collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word caydy. And accordingly 
we find Isidore of Pelusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., expressing himself thus: ‘ the Canon 


of the truth, I mean the Divine Scriptures’ (Ep. - 


114). 

It will be perceived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. At thesame time it is noteworthy 
that they began to be employed at a time when 
special efforts were being made in different quarters 
to remove ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 


For further illustrations of some of the points 
here touched upon, and for the considerations 
which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the reader 
must consult the arte. APOCRYPHA, OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON, and NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 

V. H. STANTON. 

CANOPY (xwrwreiory, from xirwy (Mt 23%), gnat, 
mosquito). — Originally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed of Holofernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and precious stones 
inwoven,’ was taken by Judith ‘from the pillars’ as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘for a gift (d»d9nua) 
unto the Lord’ (Jth 104 13% 16%). ‘Canopy’ 
occurs also in RV at Is 45 ‘Over all the sory shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). e Heb. is 
men, which here only has the sense of a canopy for 

rotection ; elsewhere it means a bridegroom's (Ps 
19%) or a bride’s (Jl 2°) chamber. F.C. PoRTER. 


CANTICLES.—See SONG or SoNnas. 


CAPER-BERRY (ny¥34 "dbfyyénah, cdrraps, Ec 
12°), The authority of the and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry’ 
RV, instead of ‘desire’ AV.—This is the fruit 
of Capparis spinosa, L., & perennial shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
flowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It grows in all the 
Mediterranean basin. The ripe berry is drape Td 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 2% inches long. he 
young berries have a pungent flavour, and are 

ickled as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 

esert call it e/-dsaf, while the people of Pal. and 
Syria know it by tle name kadar, which is mani- 
festly a modification of xdrwaps. Like all pungent 
plants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. ‘dbtyyénah ‘caper-berry’ is 
that even this stimulant shall fail to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Beirft assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jewish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily powers with the advance of years. 

G. E. Post. 

CAPERNAUM (TR Kawepraotéy, from which our 
ae ae word is taken ; but Ka¢apraovy, supported 
by BrDZ, etc., is undoubtedly correct, represent- 
ing the original ons-»>).—This city is mentioned 
only in the Gospels, and derives all its interest 
from association with the life of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 9! (Mt 4% 6). After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head- 

uarters in C., and it is called ‘his own city’ 
(Mt 9'). Here only was it said of Him &rx é» of 
éorly—that He was at home (Mk 2'). Peter an 
Andrew of Bethsaida (Jn 1“) had settled in C. (Mk 
1), and on the neighbouring beach they first heard 
and followed the Master (Mk 15). Matthew 
(Mt 9°), or Levi (Mk 2'*, Lk 5”), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
wrought here (Mk 1%). The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8”, 
Lk 7'); nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
(Jn 4); Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk 1%); paralytic healed (Mt 9!, Mk 2!, 
Lk 58); unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1”, Lk 4%), 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 187, Mk 9%), 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
in Jn 6. Over C., highly favoured but unrepent- 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ?— 
thou shalt go down to Hades’ (Mt 11”, Lk 10" RV). 

C., invariably called wéds, ‘a city,’ was an 
important position, held by a body of Roman 


CAPERNAUM 


the people by building them a 

It was the residence of a distingui 
the king (Jn 4%). But beyond the facts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 4%), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesaret (Jn 6"; see also Mk 
6”, Mt 14™), there is nothing in the NT to indi- 
cate the site. Twice mentioned by Josephus ( Vita, 
72, BJ WW. x. 8), neither passage is decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
controversy has long raged over the question. 


The claims of ‘Ain em-M » ‘the round 
fountain,’ a large spring on the N. edge of Gen- 
nesaret, issed. There is nothing 


may be dismissed 
near it to indicate the site of a great city; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are Khan Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Zell Hdm, on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Teli Hdm reste chiefly upon the name, the size 
of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
susneeter that the Arab. Zell took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is an almost impossible deriva- 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, Zankhum, ia said to be 
buried here. The derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is ted from the Heb. oin=‘ brown’ or ‘ fire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab. Hdém is an exact trans- 
literation. Then Zell Adém=‘the black mound,’ 
truly descriptive of the ruins, could only dave from 
a time subsequent to the destruction of the city. 
Along this road only the eastern traffic would pass. 
The northern caravans never came this way. 
Jerome, Theodorus (5324.D.), Antoninus Martyr (?), 
A.D. 600, and John of Wiirtsburg (1100), may be 
taken as favouring Tell Him. Josephus, hurt on 
the Jordan, was carried to C.; but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town. He was evidently 
anxious to reach his headquarters at Tarichea 
(Vita, 72). It is much against Teli Him that 
there is no fountain there; and nothing like that 
ri 


es. 

On the other hand, thero are many considerations 
in favour of Khan Minyeh. Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre- 

nd with ef Ghuwetr, ‘the little Ghor,’ lying 

ong the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. Bu Ill. 
x. 8). The disciples started from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6”). The waters ba illed, they 
straightway ‘at the land whither they were 


Those who sought Jesus in the morning foun 
Him at C. (Jn 6), and He addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus either in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minyeh ; not at all by Tell Ham. Remains of an 
ancient city are found in the plain between Khan 
Minych and the sea; also on the adjoining TelJ 
‘A where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the junction of the two [abn 
roads which must always have united behind Jelé 
‘Areimeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khan Jubb Yust/, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. All 
the traftic from north, south, east, and west 
through the bands of ite customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus (BJ m1. x. 8) may 
not have been actually in the plain. Certainly it 
was not ‘Am et-Tineh. At cd fa hig Sart 
pegon 7), on the edge of the v ey yond Tell 
Areimeh, rise several springs, one of grea 


t volume, 
the largest fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 


by Josephus within about a couple of | stead 
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led the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-cut channel, and into the plain at 
Minyeh sufficiently high to water a large area. 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
Khan Minyeh. Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed 
on both sides; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7th cent. ; St. Willibald, middle 
of 8th cent. ; rei ee us, middle of 12th cent.; 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quaresimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. Minich, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name is a difficulty withsome. But from the Talm. 
we learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Mintm, the name by which they desig- 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
city. The Hdta of the Talm., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Mintm. Among the Jews, 
C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
preserved in Khan Minyeh. The balance of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. EwINa. 


CAPH or KAPH (5).—Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CAPHARSALAMA opener one 1 Mac 7@.— 
ay perenely near Jerus. Kefr Siltodn, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. SW, vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


CAPHIRA (A Kagkpd, B Tepd), 1 Es 54.—A town 
of Benj., inhabitants of which returned with Zerub. 
In Ezr 2® CHEPHIRAH (7'97, B Kagdepd, A --); cf. 
Neh 7*. See CHEPHIRAH. 


CAPHTOR (‘iae3, On AED, ah rv Caphtorwm). 
—The Caphtorim were geograp ically connected 
with Egypt according to Gn 10“; and in Dt 
2% we : ‘The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of wepitar, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
.’ Here the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 9 and Jer 474 (where Caphtor is 
ed an ‘isle’ or ‘coastland’). Co uently in 
Gn 10" the words, ‘whence went forth the Philis- 
tines,’ must be out of place, and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of Casluhim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not Py Pigs Ebers (gypten und die Biicher 
Moses, 1868) proposed to see in Caphtor an Egyp. 
compound Kaft-ur, ‘Greater Kaft’ or ‘ Phosnicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Phenician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown by the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upper Egypt in 1892. 
On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries earners to have conquered by 
Ptolemy Auletes and collected from older monu- 
ments of various Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kasluhet (Casluhim), each 
with the determinative of ‘country’ attached to it. 
sor cing! ends the first line, and is immediately pre- 
ceded by the names of Persia, Susa, Babylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed b 
fifth name of the second line, which begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob- 
ably been registered at haphazard, so no 
conclusion can be drawn from their order. 
The Philistines seem to have entered Palestine in 
the course of the great invasion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of II 
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Zoar) is the 
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Prof. Prések combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in Bc. 1209 a king of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are closely 
associated with the Zakkal (Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of Ramses I1I., whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 
From 1 S 30%, Ezk 25%, Zeph 2°, we may 
ther that the Philistines were also known as 
he Cherethites or Cretans, as the Sept. tran- 
scribes the name. In this case Caphtor must be 
identified with Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Recent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 
preaistone age of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
vr A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (see his article 
on ‘Primitive Pictographs’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studtes, xiv. 1894). A. H. SAYCE. 


CAPPADOCIA (Karradoxia), a large cones in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed into a Rom. 
rovince by Tiberius in A.D. 17, on the death of 
cing Archelaus. It was administered by a pro- 
curator, sent out by the reigning emperor; and it 
was treated as an mn pertan’ outlying district. 
In A.D. 70, however, Vespasian uni it with 
Armenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro- 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Augusts pro pratore, who was selected by 
the emperor from among the ex-consuls ; and he 
stationed a legion (XJ/. Yulminata) at Melitene as 
rrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
ine. At this period a sone territory, ruled by 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Co ene, lying be- 
tween the provinces Cilicia and Cappadocia, and 
including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C.; and under succeeding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the province 
were tly increased, and more troops were 
stationed in it. The commercial ital of the 
province was Ceesareia - Eusebeia - Mazaka; the 
military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala. Between about A.D. 76 and 106, both 
Galatia and C. were placed under one gover- 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ac 2°, and 
implied in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 
587): a letter in their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.C. 139, is men- 
tioned 1 Mac 15: in the 3rd cent. after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish population in Cesareia is 
alluded to in the Talmud. The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilician Gates tempted them 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Sea harbours, esp. Amisus : the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac 18%). This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P 1). 


LITBRATURE.— uardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, 1. pp. 
865-374 ; Riera, i. Pp. 236-339, ii. 296-272 ; Rameny, 
: en 4 ¥ Asia Minor, pp. 67-319, 346-856, 449f., and the 
. Pa . for provincial divisions ; Neubauer, 
Géog. dw Talmud ; Th. Reinach, Numism, des Rois de Capp. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


CAPTAIN.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The 
AV translates no fewer than 13 different Heb. 
words by ‘captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. ‘The RV has scarcely 
introduced much greater consistency. (1) 7, often 
translated ‘prince,’ used Srey of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (x:Alapxos), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (dpx:orpdriyyos). For the ‘captain of the 
host of the MUORD’ (Jos 54-15), and for ‘ Michael 
your prince’ (also w Dn 10” etc.), see under GOD 
and GEL. (2) 17), the foremost officer, used of 


the king (1 S 9—RV prince or leader, LXX &pxywr 
the same Heb. word is used also of the ‘ leader 
the house of Aaron’ (1 Ch 12”), and of the ‘rulers 
of the house of God’ (2 Ch 35% etc.). See below. 
(3) wits, literally Ahead, Nu 14 ete., LXX dpynyés. 
4) xy}, literally lifted up, Nu 2° ete., RV prince, 
Apxwy. (5) }"¥2, literally one who decides, Jg 11° 
ete., RV chief (except Dn 113%), LXX dpyyés or 
tryovpevos, (6) 1960, RV marshal, Jer 517, Nah 3!’, 
(7) 999, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 K 
18*, Hag 1! ete. (8) 32=(1), only in later Heb., 6.9 
2 K 258. (9) by3, baal, ‘ master,’ Jer 374, capa 
of the w (10) obey Ex 147, 2 K 9% ete., probably 
knight or equerry, LXX rpordrys. The other three 
words are (in AV) mistranslated captain, 2 K 11¢™, 
Jer 134, Ezk 217 (43, du, 12, respectively). 
a II. Captain re ihsesqutar aaah) words in cee NT 

) xeAlapxos— vaguely of a military oinoer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
bedded ies ebyrdias os One such 
officer was re in charge of the Roman ° 
son at Jerusalem, Tvhich probably sonniated of & 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roman citizen (Ac 22”), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 18” is not clear. (2) orpa- 
Tryos—used in Lk 225 and Ac 4! 5%* of the 
pen of the Temple, together with his chief 
subordinates, who are perhaps the same as the 
three ‘keepers of the threshold’ (2 K 25%, Jer 35+, 
and see Josephus, Ant. X. viii. 5). This captain 
(733, see (2) above) is mentioned Jer 20' ( 
tryobuevos) and Neh 1], and is called in 2 Mac 3¢ 
mxpoordarns roi lepof, and in Josephus (Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
etc.) orparryés. Probably he and his chief sub- 
ordinates are indicated by the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9? and often in Neh (0%79, L.XX orparryol or 
Apxorres) : see Schiirer, HJP iL. i. 258. The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
body of police, probably themselves priests; and 
he had the duty of keeping order in the Temple, 
and watching there by night. (3) dpx1yés—He 2” 
—probably to be understood rather as author and 
beginner than as commander in a fight (cf. Ac 3¥ 
5", He 127). 

The captain of the guard (crparoreddpyns, Ac 28" 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrorum peregrinorum’; it would hardly mean 
the ‘ prefectus preetorio,’ whose title is never so 
rendered in Greek. But the sentence is omitted 
by RV following the best authorities: it is, how- 
ever, an ancient ‘ Western reading,’ and possibly 
records @ real tradition. (See Mommsen in 
Sttzungsb. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. PREZTORIUM.) 

W. O. BuRRoWws. 

CAPTIYVITY.—See ISRAEL. 


CARABASION (B Kapafaceu», A -cudy), 1 Es 9. 
—A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives. It seems to correspond to 
MEREMOTH in Ezr 10%. The conjecture that it 
should be read xai ‘Pafaciwd» is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker's Comm.) by the Vat. text. 

H. br. J, THACKERAY. 

CARAYAN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
68 19 (nimy cst.) for AV ‘paths,’ ‘troops’; in Is 21% 
(ptep. of mx) for AV ‘travelling companies’; and 
in Ezk 27% ‘ The ships of Tarshish were thy cara- 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV ‘The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,’ taking 
ning from ‘ee to travel (after Gesen.) not r¢ fo sing 
But Davidson doubts: ‘The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, but conversely to call an 
east-indiaman a caravan is too brilliant for the 
prophet.’ See his note. In older Eng., however, 


CARBUNCLE 


the word mene have been applicable without 
crediting Ezekiel with the bolian t metaphor, 
since ‘caravan’ was used from the beg. of the 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent. for a fivet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Ruth (1654): ‘A caravan... 
sailing in the vast ocean.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CARBUNCLE.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


CARCAS (o7}2, Est 1'°), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. An etymolv 
suzgested is the Persian kargas, ‘vulture.’ The 

gives a different name. 


CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Johnson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuously of a human being, but 
was formerly used y of either. The Heb. 
words are various: (1) 13 gévfyyah (used of livi 
body also) is so tr. only Jg 14%° of thec. o 
Samson’s lion (RV ‘ body’), which is also (14°) 
called (2) abeo mappeleth (fr. So) to fall, as rraua 
fr. xlrrev, ver fr. cadere), which has this 
meaning only here; elsewhere ‘fall’ Pr 29)*, Ezk 
261% 8 3136 3210 or ‘ruin’ Ezk 277 31% [all}, (3) 
"49 peger ; and (4) nba; nébhélah are often tr. ‘car- 
case.’ Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peger Lv 26” ‘I cast your carcases aon 
the carcases of your idols’; nébhélah Jer 16% 
‘ they have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
of their detestable things.’ Both words are used 
in Heb. of dead bodies only, so that the tr. ‘ dead 
carcase’ of Dt 14°, Ezk 6°, is as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Eng.; RV omite ‘ dead.’ 

In Bel™ ‘in the den there were seven lions, and 
they had given them every day two carcases an 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘slaves,’ Gr. cwpzara, lit. 
‘ bodies,’ used of ‘servants,’ t.6. slaves, To 10’°). 

In NT ‘ carcase’ occurs Mt 24* ‘ wheresoever the 
c. is, there will the eagles be Seapihi together’ 
ke ay as in Wis 4%); and He 3"? ‘ whose carcases 

ell in the wilderness’ («wdor, lit. ‘ limbs,’ the LXX 


tr. of ya in Nu 14% * where the lan is nearly 
identical). ¥ HASTINGS. 


CARCHEMISH (e&rr2; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35”, but at Jer 26 (Heb 46) Xappels (Q, 
Kapxapuels); Vulg. Charcamis). There have been 
various conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Smith, by means of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Carchemish is at present represented 

the mounds of Jerablfis (Smith, Yaraboloos) or 
ierapolis, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
numerous sculptures and monoliths with insori ae 
tions, many of which are now in the Briti 
Museum. Pococke says that the ruins are rect- 
, and measure 4 mile long by 3 mile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carchemish, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonians, Gargamis and Kargamis by the 
i and Karikamai(?)éa or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and the city was known—perhaps 
renowned—as a trading centre as early as the 3rd 
illennium B.C. Amen-em-hebe, one of the cap- 
ac packer ca (c, ae Berd emainea vere 
poten eeninet © people o ikamai(?)éa, where 
e took prisoners st and about B.c. 1200 Tiglath- 


eser I. of oa fe lundered ‘the land of the 
Peishboarbecd 0 Subt as far as Carchemish (Kar- 
* Before the 
¢W. Max M Asion und Europa nach 
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of the Bab. king Ammi-zaduga, o. 2100 2.4, 
altdgyptischen 
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gamis) of the land of Yatte (Kheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortrees was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about B.c. 880 was San 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manufactured things, such as furniture and woven 
stuffa, also metal, to Aéséur-nazir-pal, king of 
i afterwards came into conflict 
with Shalmaneser IL, son of oe nee be 
about B.c. 858, and the Assyrian king says that 
he captured Sangara’s cities, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, 30 talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 500 weapons, 
his daughter with a ory. 100 daughters of the 
great men of the place, oxen, and 5000 sheep, 
and fixed as his (yearly) tribute 1 maneh of gol 
1 talent of silver, and 2 talents of purple cloth, 
one payment of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The | amount of the war in- 
demnity and the tribute testify to the prospery 
and commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronze gates found by H. Rassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmaneser J. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is given. The city was finally 
taken Sargon of ia in B.C. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Anayriad 
empire, and was administered by an i 
governor.® Its importance as a trading centre 
continued under ita new rulers, the ‘maneh of 
Carchemish’ nomeone of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. ter notices of the sagt occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in the battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35”), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four he later (B.C. 605), under 
the walls of the city Od 467), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor- 
shipped under the name of Atargatis, whose wor- 
ship, when the city fell into decay, was transferred 
to the city now represented by Membij, which 
became the new Hierapolis, and continued in ex- 
istence after the old city of ish was de- 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 
T. G. PINCHES. 
CARE.—The proper m of this word, and 
of oe compoun slot which A nebi occur in AV 
‘careful,’ ‘ * ‘carefulness,’ ‘careless,’ 
‘carelesaly’) is scouhls or sorrow. But from a 
very early period it was confounded with Lat. 
cura (with which it has no connexion, being a 
purely Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura, 
viz. attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This affected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
anziety, Parte due to ails arcuped a while the 
compounds have now actuall eir original 
meaning, and adopted that of pia wholly. But 
throughout the history of the word, and esp. in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by si 
1. Gare is both subst. and verb. As subst. (1) 
Anzety (Gr. péppva): Mt 13", ‘the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word’; so Mk 4%, Lk 8 21* ‘cares of this life,’ 
2 Co 11” ‘the care of all the churches’ (RV 
: ety for’), 1 P 5’ ‘ Casting all your care upon 
him’ ( ae or ae 10 ‘my heart faileth 
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Attention (esp. earnest attention, the o 


* The name of the governor in 8.0. 601 or 602 was Bél-emurinl 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. crové4): 2 Co 7 ‘our 
care for you in the sight of God’ (RV ‘earnest 
care, as 8'* AV, RV); Ph 4’ ‘your care for me’ 
(rd ¢gpoveiy, RV ‘thought for me’) Wis 6” 74 
(dpoyris), As verb (1) Anxiety or concern (Gr. 
peppvdw) 3 1 Co 7 % % * But I would have you with- 
out carefulneas. He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he ma 
are e Lord: but he that is married caret. 
or the things that are of the world, how he ma 
lease his wife’ (RV ‘ is careful for’); 12%, Ph 2”. 
OT, 28 185 ‘if we flee away, ey will not care 
for us, neither if half of us die, will they care for 
us’ (Heb. 29 oe). (2) Attention: Dt 11" ‘a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for (em, RVm 
‘seeketh after ‘)s the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
nit’; Ps 142* ‘no man cared for my 
en the expression is care for, the dis- 
tinction is not always obvious, since it is the person 
that is anzious about who will give attention to; 
but in the foll. passages (where the Gr. is uér«) 
the meaning is always anxiety or concern: Mt 
22'* Mk 12%, Jn 10% * he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep,’ 12® ‘not that he cared for the 
voor, Ac 187 ‘Gallio cared for none of these 
things,’ 1 Co 77, 1 P 5’ ‘He careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of (éripedéopa:) must 
be ‘ to give attention to,’ Lk 10% ‘he brought him 
to an inn and took care of him,’ 10”, 1 Ti 3° ‘if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?’ Hence 1 Co 
9 AV, ‘ Doth God take care for oxen?’ (ué\c) is 
& serious mistranslation. God does take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern (RV ‘ Is 
it for the oxen that God careth ?’). 

Careful.—1l. Anxious, Lk 10% ‘Martha, Martha, 
thou art c. and troubled about many things’ (nep- 
uegs RV ‘thou art anxious’), Ph 4° ‘ Be careful 
for no.hing’ (under pepusare, RV ‘In nothing be 
anxious’). In OT, Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters . . . and shall not be c. in 
the year of drought’ (3¥2); Dn 3'*‘O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not oc. to answer thee in this 
matter’ (nvq, RV ‘we have no need,’ RVm as 
AV). Cf. Shaks. 7s#. And. rv. iv. 84— 

* The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby.’ 

In Apocr., Bar 3% ‘They... were 80 6.’ (uepipvar- 
ves); to which RV adds 2 Es 2" ‘Be not c. over- 
much,’ an expression which brings out the differ- 
ence between careful=anxious, and careful= 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter sense, as 
we put it, ‘you cannot be too careful.’ 2. Atten- 
tive to one’s interests, laps Ph 4% ‘ Now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also c., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
(€ppovetre, RV ‘ ye did take thought’); Tit 3° ‘that 
they which have believed in God might be oc. to 
maintain good works’ (¢porritw); 2 K 44 ‘thou 
hast been c. for us with all. this care’ (129, usually 
‘ to tremble,’ and so here ‘ to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only occurrence in this sense). 

Carefully.—In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
unly Mic 1 ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
c. for good’ (79, lit. ‘has been in pain,’ RV 
‘waiteth anxiously’). In the sense of attentively, 
there are in AV Dt 15° ‘if thou c. hearken ’ (yiny-on 
yova, ‘if hearkening thou shalt hearken,’ RV 
‘if thou shalt diligently hearken,’ as AV in 11% 
28!, same Heb.); Wis ide ‘we should oc. think of 
thy eas’ pepiurxduer, RV ‘ ponder’); Ph 27 ‘I 
sent him the more c.’ (cwovdatorépws, RV ‘the more 
diligently’); He 12" ‘he sought it c. with tears’ 
(éxfyréw, RV ‘sought it diligently’). To these 
RV adds Mt 27-'6 (dxpBsw, AV ‘diligently’), 2 
(dxpBads AV ‘diligently’), Ac 18% (dxpfws, AV 
‘ diligently ’) 18% (axpSws AV ‘ perfectly’) and He 


sie Looking c.’ (¢rivxorodvres, AV ‘looking dili- 
gently ’). 

Carefulness, in tue sense of anziety, is given 
in AV (as tr. of 347) Ezk 12%; to which 
RV adds 4'* (AV ‘care’), Jos 22% (AV ‘ fear’). 
In the same sense is Sir 30” ‘oc. bringeth age 
before the time’ (yépyxa, RV ‘care’); and 
1 Co 7* ‘I would have you without c.’ (dudpruvos, 
RV ‘free from cares’). Cf. Latimer, Ser. 1. 413, 
‘Consider the remedy against carefuiness, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 7" ‘what o. it 
wrought in you’ (crovd}, RV ‘earnest care’); for 
the same apostle commends c. in this passage, who 
had condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean- 
ing of without trouble or anxiety, in security (the 
Heb. being always noz ‘to trust,’ or ‘ con- 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jg 18’, Is 32%3*" Ezk 30° 
(but RV adds Pr 19"* Heb. 75 ‘a despiser’) ; ‘ care- 
leasly ’ Is 478, Ezk 39°, Zeph 2%, Cf.— 

‘ Raise up the organs of her fantasy ; 
Sissy abe as ented ao carelons infenay.* 
Shaks. Merry Wives, v. v. 56. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CARIA (Kapila) is actually mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15” as one of the places to which the Kom. 
Senate sent a circular letter in B.c. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysaorian con- 
federacy, in which most of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus at Stratonicea. C., 
most of which sop to the Rhodians from 190 
to 168, was then declared free by the Romans; and 
this confederacy was the responsible government 
until 129, when the country was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. The coast cities of C. were 
chiefly Greek, and did not belong to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Ionian; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus were Dorian: hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jews (see DELUS) to the 
Dorian cities, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Rhodes and Myndus (which seem to be nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 

W. M. Ramsay. 

CARITES (p) occurs in the KethibA of the Heb. 
text and margin of RV in 2 S 20%, where the Keré 
has Cherethites (np), and in RV of 2 K 114, where 
the AV has captains (RVm executioners). The 
Carites were possibly Phil. mercenaries from Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CHERE- 
THITES, and cf. W. R. Smith, OT/JC? 262 n. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CARMEL ( ‘garden’), Jos 15%, 18 15% 
25% 7-0, 2S 23%, 1 Ch 11°.—A city of Judah in the 


Hebron mountains, where Saul set up a ‘hand’ or 
memorial stone, and where Nabal lived in ion 
of flocks. One of David’s heroes was a elite. 
Now the ruined town Kurmul, on the hills about 
10 miles S.E. of Hebron, chiefly remarkable for ‘the 
remains of a large square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., and for a very fine large reservoir. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


CARMEL (usually with the def. art. 97730 ‘ the 
en’ or ‘ garden -land’; without it only in 

os 19%, Jer 46%, Nah 1‘; 6 Kdpundos ; but generally 
‘on sn ‘Mount of the el’; Spos rd Kappurxop ; 
Jos. Kapundos, Kapuydov Spos. In later Heb. 7799. 
In the list of places conquered by Tahutmes MI. in 
Pal., No. 49 reads Kalimna, which Tomkins takee 
as Kalamon or Carmel ; and No. 48, Rshkadsh, by 
which Maspero understands Rosh-Kodshu, ‘the 
sacred headland’ of Carmel. Mod. Arab. Karmal, 
but more usually Jebel Mar Elyas).—This long 
headland, which forms one of the great featurea 
of Pal., is of the same hard limestone as the cen 
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tral range of the country, but is se ted from 
the latter by hills of so formation, which are 


ets pas aa vi Se than i ; and now lie saber 
and are 0 u passes, © promontory o 
Cassi Hess alice a Garow abeach to ah ht 


pall eo oe apetbeaa are yk Shenae heat e, 

ing §.E., ascends (PEF Large Map, sheets 
v. viii. ) miles to Esfia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for miles, more to ite end at El- 
Mahraka (1687 ft.) ; peyon which there is a sudden 


dip into the Wady el @ valley that separates 
pag from the lower hills aforesaid, the Beldd 
er- uhah. 


The nore” well-defined, and in shape 
with the thin end seaward, in breadth 
from P to plain 1} miles, bat at the thick or 
inland end as much as 84 miles broad. The sides are 
i differently disposed. The S.W. sinks slowly 
by long ridges and glens upon the plain of Sharon ; 
e N.E. is abrupt and nega above the plains of 
Haifa and Eedraelon. At the foot of the latter 
rans Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain. The limestone of C. abounds in 
flinta, ‘ geodes’ (known as ‘ Elijah’s melons’), and 
fossils; and on the N.E. igneous rocks crop out from 
a basalt formation that extends to the Sea of Galilee 
(Ritter, Pal. 712, 713). There are very many caves. 


C. is very conspicuous from most pare of central 
Pal. ; its igh aky-line, with the e of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 


dest features of all views from Esdraelon, 
ilee, and the mountains of Ephraim. Accord- 


ingly C., Gilead or Bashan, and Lebanon are 
frequen named bs aa in OT (Is 33 35%, 
Mic 7 etc.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor: 


‘“ Pharaoh is but a ramour?” As I live, saith 
J”, surely like Tabor among mountains, and like C. 
by the sea, shall he come !* (Jer 465). At opposite 
ends of Esdraelon jee very scene of Pharaoh's 
coming) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly be established as fact, and 
make ite presence felt. Sweeping seaward, in 
the face of the rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly clothed with verdure. At present this is 

Gala thick growth of underwood, grass 
and dele Soppios af ae carob, _ many 
evergreens, ere an ere & grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
@ flower found by him in Galilee or in the mari- 
time plain which he did not alse meet on C., 
‘ sti e fragrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
olive-grov a other gardens, with ahr pogo 
villages ; while the more numerous ved floors 
and troughs that have been eased in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. sooordingly in OT Carmel is 
the very of a luxuriant fertility (Is 357 etc.) ; 
her decay the prophets’ most desperate fi of 
desolation (Am 1’, Is 33° etc.). The rman 
colonists at Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on the N. slopes of the promontory. 

C. plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great campaigns swept 
past her on either side: in military tactics the 
was only an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armies, whether going north or south, crossed 
between on and Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of the Syrian advances south, 
Rom. legions when passing from Ptolemais to 
Ceesarea, Richard Lionheart and the Third Crusad 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre,—these follow 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, be the origin of the curious Tal- 
mudic word on)? 

The aloofness of C. from the central range made 
ite ridge but an uncertain appendage to the terri- 
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tory of Israel. According to Jos 19™ it was mesigned 
to the tribe of Asher; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (9*) ‘the top of G. is re as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J"; and in later 
history it arta Samaria, and was sometimes 
allotted to ilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJ m1. iii. 1). 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a sanctuary. ‘In ite separation from other et 
its position on the sea, ite visibleness from 
quarters of the country, ite uselessness for war 
and traffic, in its profusion of flowers, ite high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have a place of 
retreat and of worship from the earliest times.’ 
Maspero thinks to adently it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes ill. under the name of ‘headland of holiness’ 
(see above); and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J”. For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to be sacred, the representatives of the two 
religions met to appeal to their respective deities 
and decided the argument between them (1 K 
18'7f-), Tradition and the ent of man 
modern explorers (see esp. Stanley, Sin. and Pat, 
353 f.) place the scene at the E. end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘the burning,’ 
where Druses have a sanct and are said still 
to perform a, yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (cf. Jos. Ané. VIII. xiii. 5). It is interest- 
ing that ariel peas Abana on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as the Tell el-Kasis or 
Mound of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modern name of Kishon, the Nahr el-Mukatta, as 
if it meant river of sl ughter, is both improbable 
in itself and impossible to connect with the 
slaughter of the priests. When it is said that 
Elijah afterwards went up to the ‘head of C.’ it 
is possible that ‘headland ’ is meant, in which case 
the tradition is correct that places the site of his 
waiting for rain near the mon 3 bat the word 
ma mean ‘top,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. spar path mares end and the al 
of J” would better suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Ahab’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph of J’, and 
eon C. is sarin by Foti enipricongy 
which, according to the extraordinary sto 
1®15), he called down fire on the kin of tarael’s 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ambassadors to Ekron. Elisha visited C. after 
the departure of Elijah (t. 2%); and when the 
Shunammite was in need of him, she went to seek 
and found him there (4%). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function ; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hill was preserved. Tacitus describes it as the 
site of an oracle, without an image ‘tantum ara et 
reverentia’ (Hist. ii. 78); and Vespasian, having 

i here, is said to have received from the 
rieste the prediction that he would be emperor 
Suetonius, . 5). Jamblichus (Vet. Pyth, iii 
(15)) deacribes C. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 

and forbidden of access to the vulgar’ (see W. R. 
Smith, RS 146). As we have seen, the probable 
site of Elijah’s altar is still held by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chiefly 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has given its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above the sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whom the interpretation of the Rom. Church 
sees prefigured in the cloud for which Elijah sent 
his servant to look; and who, according to many 
legends, frequented the neighbourhood of the 
convent with the child Jesus, 

Lrrgrature.—Besides works quoted above, see Seetzen, Reisen, 
li. 96f.; Robinson, BR iii. 180; Conder, Tent-Work, i. 169 ff. ; 
Laurence Oliphant, various rs in the PEF Quarterly, 1882- 
1886, and his Life by Mrs. Oliphant. G. A. SMITH. 


CARMELITE, CARMELITESS ("PRO n-boqon).— 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel in the 
north; it lies in the small but fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the §., 
bat his farms were at Carmel (1 S 25%). Maon, 


Carmel, and zy are mentioned together, Jos 15"; 
cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. p. 306. Hezrai (or 
Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 8 23"), J. F. STENNING. 


CARMI (m2).—1. A Judahite, the father of 
Achan (Jos 78,1 Ch2’). 2. The Carmiof 1 Ch 4! 
should probably be corrected, with Well. and Kittel, 
to Chelubai (‘359), é.6. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch2*"8), 3. The 
e arm of a Reubenite family (Gn 46°, Ex 6, 1 Ch 

), the Carmites of Nu 266. See GENEALOGY. 


CARMONIANS (Carmonii, 2 Es 15”, AV Car- 
manians).—A people occupying an extensive dis- 
trict north of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persis on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and lan , are to be found 
in Strabo (xv. & 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman, In the above verse, which is one of the late 
additions to the Second Book of Esdras, it is said that 
the Carmanians shall come forth like wild boars, 
shall join battle with the ‘ ns of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor I. (A.D. 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odenathus and Zenobia (cf. 
Lupton in Speaker’s Com. ad loc.). The errone- 
ous form Carmonians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSS, is possibly due to confusion with 
Carmona, an important city in Spain (so James in 
Texts and Studies, U1. ii. p. lxx). H. A. WHITE. 


CARNAIM, Kapyéy, 1 Mac 57* (Kapydiy) 4 4, 
and Carnion (7d Kdpyov), 2 Mac 12? 6 (RVm 
Carnain).—The ancient Ashteroth-Karnaim (which 
see). 


CARNAL, CARNALLY.—In OT of sexual inter- 
course, Lv 187° 19%, Nu 5. Butin NT = ‘of the 
flesh’ (capxuxcds). In Ro 87 ‘the carnal mind,’ Gr. 
is opdynpa tis capxés, RV ‘mind of the flesh’; so 
He 9'°, ‘carnal ordinances’; 8:xamdpara ocapkds, 
‘ordinances of flesh.’ See FLESH. 


CARNION.—See CARNAIM. 


CARPENTER ( #99 ‘artificer.’ e.g. 2K 22°; yx OW 
‘artificer in wood.’ eg. 2K 12"'; réerwy. Mt 135, 
Mk 6°*).—The early use of timber structures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 
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form of try among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and the close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre. 
sentations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, afforded an opportunity for the development 
of the art. Nevertheless, the Jews were backward 
in technical skill. In the first mention of car- 
penters in the Bible they are forgues imported 
into Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Iar. 
themselves. Phon. workmen were engaged on 
the building of David’s house, Hiram o 
sending carpenters to work the timber which he 
also furnished (2S 5"). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Solomon’s temple 
was executed by Phan. artisans owing to the 
confessed inabllity of the Jews (1 K 5°), the 
Jewish workmen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
5%). When, however, ters ap at the 
restoration of the temple by Jeh , there is 
no mention of these men being foreigners (2 K 12"), 
Those who repaired the ail oe under Josial, alsc 
seem to have been Jews (2 K 22°). Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths together with 
Jeconiah and the princes into captivity (Jer 24? 297, 
where, indeed, we only read 09, not yy &19; but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ suggests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood). In Is 44” 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zerub. the nters appear to have been Phe- 
nicians (Ezr 3). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have Geena Josenh: artisans. Accordi e Ay 
irst , Joseph was & uter t )3 
according to the second, Jocus Himecls (Mk 6?). 
Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working as a carpenter when 
among men, making ploughs and yokes’ (Trypho 
88). This more definite statement is not attri uted 
to the Memoirs of the Apostles, and seems to have 
been derived from tradition. See Delitzach, Jewish 
Artisan Life. W. F. ADENEY. 


CARPUS.—An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul etayod, probably on his last Lapa 
Rome (2 Ti 44). The name is Greek, but we have 
no means of proving his nationality. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seventy Sra het by the 
Greek Church on May 26, and by the Roman and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, and in that by Dorotheas, 
describes him as having become bishop of Berytus 
or Berea, in Thrace. (Acta Sanctorum, May 26, 
Uct. 13; Monologion, May 26; Nilles, Kalen- 
darwum Manuale, 1. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 


CARRIAGE.—In the AV this word occurs five 
times in the OT, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense which 
the word bears in modern English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as we should 
say, ‘baggage.’ The passages are arranged below 
according to the various Heb. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage. 

(1) 18 173%, Is 10%%4, LXX oxevf}—a word of 
et wide isle ep and corresponding roughly 
to the English ‘things.’ In the first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brought by David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, in the second and in Isai 
to the baggage ofanarmy. RV ‘And David left his 
bag in the hand of the keeper of the baggage.’ 
‘At Michmash he layeth up his : 

(2) Is 46 Py evi oMe carried thangs, of the 
Babylonian idols, which the priesta were accus- 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession. RV 
‘The things that ye carried about. 


CARSHENA 


(3) Jg 18% magn, LXX 7d Bdpos, but A (rhe 
xrijow abrot) rhy lvdotov=the heavy, or perhaps the 
’ goods, referring to the baggage of the 

or more probably to the which 
stolen out of Micah’s house. RV ‘the 


(4) Ac 21% ‘We took up owr carriages’ is the 
translation of éricxevacdpevan. The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces- 
sary for the journey from to Jerusalem ; 
but others understand the term of the loading 


of the baggage animals. RV ‘ We took up our 
’ RVm ‘made ready.’ : 


eA ha, carriage, 4.6. 

sents dwaprin (th 2" 3°) and dwrogceuyh (1 
In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,’ and ‘in the midst of his 
i ’ occur as alternative renderi to the 
word ‘trench’ found in the text of 1 S 17” 26°. 
The Heb. expression is %3y> (LXX 17” orpoy- 
yorwors ; 26° Aauwrhryn), and denotes the circular 
‘laager’ or barricade formed by the baggage and 
baggage wagons round the place of encampment. 
RV ‘the place of the wagons.’ RVm ‘ barricade.’ 
i to be under- 
vehicle.’ See 

A. WHITE. 


anites, 
nad been 


8.” 


Even here ‘ ’ is ale not 
stood in the modern sense of ‘a 
CAMP. 


CARSHENA (x}772).—One of the wise men or 


counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est 1%. See 
ADMATHA. 
CART (now, duata, rum—in the AV the 


same word is also rendered WAGON in Gn 45% 2-27 
46°, Nu 7*-).—Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 77-8, 1 S 67, cf. 2S 6*), were used for 
the conveyance of persons (Gn l.c.), goods (Nu /.¢., 
land 2 S§ éi.c., and Jth 15"), or produce (Am 2%), 
Artificia] roads seem to bave existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20", Jg 20", 1 S 6"); 
and the Canaanites conquered by Joshua at the 
Waters of Merom war chariots (Jos 115, 
cf. 17+ 3%), Nevertheless, the rough mountainous 
country of Judah and of central Pal. was not suit- 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the flat 
country of Egypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carta for agricultural produce may well have been 

from the earliest times (Am 2”, cf. Is 5°), and 
for these roads would not be soe sha (se6 
Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 667ff.). The wagons men- 
tioned in Nu 7* were probably covered vehicles 
(LXX Aapwyrixal, Aq. oxeracral); but the word 33 


is obscure, occurring ogain only in Is 66” in 
the sense of ‘litters. e ordinary carts peo 
ably resembled those still in use in the t, 


which have two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and Egypt we find 
Bw phic par wpageara of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the wheels being constructed with six or 
tneveh, ii. 306; Wilkin- 


mente are still to be seen in the East. fee 


these threshing S th td 
ese ing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp. G. A. mith, N00 j 

were used for this p 
the ordinary text of Is 28” is correct (see m, 
ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


CARYING.—1. Carved (RV craven) image (5p»), 
the fi of deities and such-like sculptures used 
in idolatrous worship 3 188, 2 Ch 337-3, 34% 4), 
Teref pesel, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name 


CASLUHIM 


for NT. 2 Carving in relief-work (niybpo ‘mas), as 
in the ornamental panelling in the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 6”, Ps 74°), the two words in the 
former e indicating the raised effect (nnp) and 
the hollowing of the gouge (yz). 3. ‘Carved 
wore RV ‘striped’ (ni20q), spoken of a bed-cover 
(Pr 7*).* 

Decorative art among the Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see ART, ARCHITECTURE). It had little 
to encourage it, as its chief employment was in the 
service of religion, and the true religion was the 
zoe of the Invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than because of the com- 

ulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 
lomon’s temple the best art available was em- 
ployed upon the richest materials, but the details 
are more about outlay than effect, and the point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. The t of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command- 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way the Moslems abstain from the repre- 
sentation of life in ornament, and have developed 

the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CASE (casus, anything that befalls one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs): Ps 144% ‘ Happy ie 
the pore that isin such a case’ (799; cf. Ac 251 
RV); Jn 5° ‘he had been now a long time in that 
case’; 2 Es 164 ‘ they shall think themselves to be 
in good case’ (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 40 ‘ When 
thon art in case, show mercie unto me,’ AV 
‘When it s be well with thee’); Ex 5” ‘ they 
were in evil case,’ cf. Jon 4° RV; Dt 19 ‘ this is 
the case of the slayer’ (197); and Mt 19'° ‘if the 
case of the man be so with his wife’ (alvia). The 
phrase ‘in any case’ occurs in the obs. sense ‘by 
any means’ in Dt 22? ‘ thon shalt in any case brin 


357 


them in’ (‘bringing thou shalt bring,’ R 
‘thou shalt surely Pring’) ; and 2433, In Mt 5* 
‘Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 


heaven,’ the Gr. is the two negatives (od 44), which, 
in the declining lang. of NT, are not always more 
emphatic than the single negative, but they seem 
to so here (RV ‘in no wise’). In Ro ® RV 
gives ‘are we in worse case than they?’ for AV 
‘are we better than they ?’ (Gr. xpoexépuea. See 
Field, Otium Norv. iii. ad loc., and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam’s Romans). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CASEMENT.—See House. 


CASIPHIA (x:pp7, or, in full, olpan wo ‘the 
place Casiphia’).—Judging from the two refer- 
ences to this city in Ezr 8”, it was situated 
on or near the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If C. be connected 
with the word keseph, ‘silver,’ as is implied by 
the LXX tr. (é& dpyuply ro? rérov), ‘with the 
money of the place,’ it may have been situated 
in the ‘land of silver’ (Sarsu or Zirsu) mentioned 
in the well-known Assyr. Geogr. tablet WAT ii. 
51; but as the position of this place also is un. 
known, it does not help us to identify the site of 
Casiphia. The city seems to have been the home 
of the Nethinim or ‘temple-servants’ during the 
reign of Artaxerxes. I. A. PINCHES. 


CASLUHIM (andpo, Xacpwmelu).—A name occur- 
ring in Gn 10%, 1 Ch 2B, in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 

cogn. Arab. jatba means ‘to be of a dark, dusky colour’: 
hence the reference may be to some dark-hued, or perhaps 
darkly-striped, stuff. (Cf. Aram. ptcp. méhatbéthd, ‘variegated, 
in Syr. V8 of 2 8 1819, and see Oa. Hebd. Lex. 8. 30M.) 
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from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which see). 


CASPHOR (Kacd¢idp, 1 Mac 5*; Xacgdv, Xacgd8, 
1 Mac 5”, AV Casphon; Kacwely, 2 Mac 1243, 
Caspin).—Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 


CASSIA.—This word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and RV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 1. 737, & LXX Ex 30” ips, but 
Ezk 27" omits. 2 nisvyp kézléth, xacla, casia, 


species. (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassia, a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon, and resembling it in eral appearance and 
properties. The root kidduh, in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strip, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia lignea. The Arab. VS 
has salikhah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or decorticate. The exact substance 
meant by saltkhah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia. It is also called ‘arfaj and ramth, and 
is probably the same as dargini. (b) Cassia buds, 
clavells connamomi, the immature flowers of the 
above. Both are produced in China. Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is Pee that they were known 
to the Greeks and Romans, although the accounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde- 
finite and conflicting. The cassia of Scripture 
must not be confounded with the species of the 
genus cassia which yield the senna of commerce 
and medicine. Nor is it at all probable, notwith- 
standing the LXX Ips, that it is orrie. 
G. E. Post. 
CAST as a subst. occurs Lk 22% ‘a stone’s c.’ 
(SoA7); as an adj. Jer 38-4 ‘old c. cloute’ 
on (all}). The verb is freq., and is used in some 
obeol. meanings. 1. In its simplest sense =‘ throw,’ 
it is now archaic, having been displaced by ‘throw’ 
iteelf, but is often found in AV, as Jn 8? ‘let him 
first c. a stone at her’; 1 Mac 6* ‘engines and 
instruments to c. fire and stones, and pieces to c. 
darts, and slings’—in such a case the verb has 
gone out of use with the instrument. 2. The ex- 
reasion cast lots translates several Heb. words 
(se LoT); the practice is seen in Pr 16” ‘The 
ot is c. into the lap.’ 3. To ‘c. (=sow) seed’ is 
now mainly fg. - Ec 11! ‘ec. thy bread upon 
the waters.’ C. was formerly used of animals, 
meaning to give birth to, as Walton, Angler (1653), 
1. 26, ‘ There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 21" ‘ their cow calveth, 
and casteth not her calf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Dt 28® ‘thine olive shall c. his fruit’; 
Rev 64 ‘as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5. é. was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
effort, as Zec 5° ‘he c. it (RV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah; and hec. the weight of 
lead upon the mouth thereof’; the erection of a 
pillar, Gn 31°‘ Behold this heap and this pillar 
which I have c. betwixt me and thee’ (RV ‘ set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 S 20" ‘they c. up a 
bank against the city’ ; Jer 6¢ ‘ Hew ye down trees, 
and c. & mount against Jerusalem.’ 
_ The foll. phrases deserve attention : Cast about 
is used in two senses, Mk 14° ‘having a linen 
cloth c. about his naked body’ (xep8d\A\w) ; Jer 4114 
‘So all the people . . . cast about and returned’ 
(3b; ‘turned round’). Cf. Raleigh (1591), Last 
she tev. 19 ‘ Persuaded ... to cut his maine 
e, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


CASTLE 
fig., as Mk 10° ‘And he, casting away his gar- 
ment, rose’ (dx ); Ro 11) ‘ Hath God c. away 


his people?’ (drwiéw, RV ‘cast off’); 11° ‘if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world" (dwofodA4); Lk 9” ‘if he... lose hi f 
or be c. away’ ({nudw, RV ‘forfeit his own self’). 
Different is 1 Co 97 ‘leet .. . 
@ castaway’ (dddacuos, RV ; 
word occurs also Ro 1”, 2 Co 13* ©7, 2 Ti 3°, Tit 
16, where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ and He 
6° AV, RV ‘rejected.’ See day - Headlam 
on Ro 1”: donudtw=1. ‘to test,’ as 1 Co 3%; 
2. ‘to approve after testing,’ as Ro 1* 2%; hence 
ddéxeuos = * oyetod after testing,’ ‘ reprobate ’). 
Cast down—(1) lit. Mt 27® ‘ he c. down the pieces of 
silver’; Sir 19% ‘Casting down his countenance, 
and making as if he h them not’ (RV ‘ bowi 
down his face’); (2) fig. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble, 
2 Co 10° ‘ ing down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself’; Rev 12% ‘the 
accuser of our brethren is c. down’; 2 Co 4° ‘«. 
down, but not destroyed’ (xaraSdd\w, as Rev 12” 
RV ‘smitten down’); Job 64 ‘ye see my casting 
down, and are afraid’ (nog RV ‘aterror’); Neh6 
‘they were much c. down in their own eyes’; (3 
‘co. down’=‘ dejected,’ is rare, only Ps 14 
‘Way art thou c. down, O my soul?’ (‘ng\nya 
‘bowed down’). Gast forth is used in the obsol. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14° ‘he 
shall grow as the lily, and c. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ ("pn ‘strike’). Cast in—(l)=‘ sow,’ Is 
28% ‘c. in the principal wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 
wheat in rows’); (2) in phrase ‘c. in one’s lot,’ 
Pr 1“ *C, in thy lot among us’ (Heb. lit. ‘ cause 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 27“ ‘The thieves , which were 
crucified with him, c. the same in his teeth’ (Gr. 
aveldifor abr [edd. adréy)=‘ reviled him,’ RV ‘c. 
upon him the same reproach.’ It was Tindale that 
introduced ‘ cast in His tethe,’ to which Cranmei 
added ‘the same’; Wyclif has ‘ upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) ‘ce. in one’s mind’= 
‘ponder,’ Lk 1” ‘she. . . cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be’ (d&adcyitopa:) : 
cf. 2 Mac 113 * vial ee eee himself what loss he 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘I have lately 
been casting in my thoughts the several unhapyi- 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also (1)=vomit, Is 26 ‘the earth shall oc. out the 
dead’ (RV ‘c. forth’); cf. Hollybush (1561), ‘He 
that hath a drye cough and doth not caste out’; 
and Wyclif’s tr. of 2 P 2" ‘The hound turnede 
agen to his castyng’; ao ‘to excommunicate’ or 
make an outcast, Jn ‘Jesus heard that they 
had c. him out’; (3) ‘to ex ’ children, Ac 7 
‘they c. out their young children’ (xocety ExOeror), 
Cast upon: ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22! *)} 
was c. upon thee from the womb.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CASTANET.—See Music, 


CASTLE.—1. The word, rrr», rendered castle in 
the AV of Gn 25", Nu 31°, 1 Ch 6*, denotes properly 
a circular ait tents, the encampment of a 
nomad tribe— ‘encampment’ ; L¥X Exautss ; 
1 Ch xipn; Vulg. tdum, castellum, catula, etc. 
In English translations of the Bible till the 16th 
cent., ‘castle,’ like the Latin castellum, is otten 
used in the sense of ‘ village’; but the rendering of 
the AV seems to be due to the influence of Jewish 
tradition. Thus in the Targs. 7» is rendered by 
n717, 1.6. @ large town, Onk. in Gn 25%; wepo= 
castra, Jer. tb.; wesy3, t.e. a fortress, JT. Jer. 
in Ezk 25‘, Similarly, the word is rendered in- 
correctly ‘ palace,’ Ps 69% AVm; Ca 8° AV. 

2. It seems to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the inhabitants of Pal., to eect 
in their towns a fortified tower or citadel, e.g. the 


CASTOR AND POLLUX 


70) of Penuel (Jg 8* 7), or of Thebez 
(36. 9"): the ‘hold’ (ow) and tower of Shechem 
(8d. on} the ‘stronghold’ of Zion at gs Sg ta 


with the royal palaces at Tirzah (1 K 16%) and at 
Bamaria (2 K 15"); but the word here used, oy, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 18%, 
Ps 48%, La 2°), but pon to or 
inent buildings (cf. Hos 8, Am , Jer 92 
etc.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
ty attention to eng’ i Arig cominone 
ortifying cities in.strong positions, an ild- 
ing towers and es to protect outlying districta 
(2 Ch 17% 274, cf. 1 Ch 3; on the word n¥;73, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed eapecially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham. 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apparently con- 
nected with the temple (Neh 2° 7’). The term 
y'3, which is found only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (1 Ch 29199), and to 
the Persian royal e or at Susa (Neh L, 
Dn 8', Est passim) : it is probably of Persian origin 
(dare = fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nv also occurs (2 Ch 17 27‘). The citadel of 


igh 
i to which Josephus ves the 


prieste 
name of Baas (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVIIL iv. 3; Wars 
xxi); When the temple was rebuilt Herod 


alao rebuilt and strengthened this fo calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonius. 

stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
Ct ight Jos. Wars, V. v. 8; dvyafaduol, Ac 21%), 
iad oe rule, the ney mae p es 

) ent garrison at Je em, was on 
in this fortress, for ita position enabled the officer 
in command to keep watch over the temple and 
ite courte. From the fort of Antonia the com- 
mandant (x os) with his soldiers appeared on 
the occasion of the riot rai against St. Paul 
Siar 218-%) while in the barracks attached to the 
ort (xapeu for}, lit. camp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
Ceesarea (Ac 217 22% 23°), The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acta of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.D. 66 (Jos. Wars, ll. xv. 6). 

In Macca times we hear of another citadel 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 
l and 2 Mac and in erg hes bears the name of 
"Axpa, also "Axpéwolus (2 43-2 5), Though 
not eramely uilt by Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
2 amelie a Peabrg newly et hae y ae : 
occupi & garrison , Jos. 
Ae ae v. 4). The Jews, under the leadership of 
the ee are sgitoney Spare attem ts 
to ex the i l 619-83 *); but 
it se not till B.c. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mac 13), According to 1 Mac 14%, 
Simon strengthened and isoned the fort; 
but Josephus (Ant, xi. vi. 7; Wars, V. iv. 1) re- 
lates that the fort was destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three years’ continuous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is much disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the temple (Schiirer, HJP I. 
i. 207 f.; Benzinger, Heb. Archaol. p 47), cannot be 
discussed here. . A. WHITE. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX.—See DioscuR. 
CAT.—It seems strange that an animal so well 
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known, and so long associated with man in t, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Romans, or mentioned in the canonical 


ithe por ple netGemi, erodes 6) 
e i er Vv. r. J). otus (i 
uses the word for the domestic cat. This aa 


is now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in the West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in i 
authors, except in connexion with t. There 
are two species of wild cat in the Holy Land. 
Felis maniculata, Ripp., the ea paar wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the wild original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs kut? el- 
khald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
llin. Felis chaus, Guld., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab. as el-futt el-barri. It is about as large 
the domestic cat, and resembles a lynx. 


G..E. Poet. 
CATERPILLAR.—See Locust. 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES besa xaGoh«cal).— 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. From an sept period in the history of 
the Church these Epistles were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. There were reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in their generally ac- 
cepted authorship. They form a distinct and in- 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with each other. 

ere are resemblances, ¢.g., between 1 P and Ja; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin- 
cidences both with other books of the NT and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles and the other writings 
ascribed to St. Jo There are resemblances be- 
tween 1P and the Pauline Epistles, eeperinly 
those to the Romans and the Ephesians. Jude 
quotes the pesuder grep ue Book of Enoch, and 
refers, as it seems, to the Assumption of Moses; 
while in James we have reminiscences of Ben St 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable differences in style and contents 
between the several mem of the group. ile 
they are all letters, they differ considerably in 
epistolary Sobor jpeme o Passat och and é Jn) are 
simple, perso etters. e of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententious Weclom 
writing, like parts of the Hokhma literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially 1 Jn, have 
the ap ce of Pastorals or ey Mani- 
festoes (Westcott’s The Epistles of St. John, p 
xxix, xxx; Moulton’s The Literary Study of ¢ 
Bible, pp. 292, 442). a owever, they 
have & character which readily distinguishes them 
from the Epistles which bear Paul’s name, and from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They make a con- 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 

ing. They have their own ideas, their own 

forms of expression, their own ay teow of the truth 
taught in common by the first Christian writers. 
They have had different degrees of acceptance in 
different parts of the Church and in different ages. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 


codices ( ae A Ci oO in ey 
d in our lish Bible (Ja, 1 and 2 P,1, 2, 8 Jn, Jude) 
is the order in which they occur in most ancient documen 


It is the order that is followed in Codex B, in the Canon of the 
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CATHOLIC EPISTLES 


ames 
Catholic Epistles.’ Butin the Canon of the Oouncil of Car- 
(a.D. in the Apostolic Canons, and in the Claromontane 
vil), they are given as 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, and 8 
Jn, Ja, Jude. Augustine (De Doctr. Christ. ii. 12) enumer- 
ates them as two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, and one 
ainee anata (0 gr gy ped Ae by Philastrius. 
us, again (Comm. ymd. Apost. 
the order of land 2 P, Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 8 Jn; Innocentius 
(ad Besuperium Ep. Tolosanum) in that of 1, 2,8 Jn, 1 and 2 P 
ude, Ja; Gelasius (Decretum de lid. _ et non recep.) in that 
pe Hepat fate latin lp Sd ote Pobant re us, 
noticing a difference in respect of extent of recognition between 
first two and the five which follow, gives them in the 
succession of 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 8 Jn. Neither 
have they the same piace in the series of the NT books as given 
in ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. In most come 
between the Acts and the Pauline pees. This is case 


He) and the Apoo. ; and this is the place given them by Gri 
bach in his critical edition. The eame Ls ent bee tar 
hilas- 


last in the list of our NT books; in the aggro 
after the Acts and last in the list. While in our Bible 
Rey, cote pe ewrene 1e sore Beer ip) She Garman Bi are 


with in a singular fashion. Instead of being brought into 
one series there, five of them (thoee ascribed to Peter and John) 
are introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 


or, » has the pof Cath been of the e@ COm- 
pass at all times or in all of the Ohurch. The first of the 
seven to be ved seem to have been 1 P and 1 Jn. 
The other five were ted and at different times, Ja 


by themselves, and explains that very many add 


adjungunt radcobeli the remaining five. ochius 
(Famed, ad Steurum)'a0 ces that some say seven . Epp. 


Gf the is 

correct), Jacobi, Johannis ad Parthos. Bu 
She heginnlae of et Church at least, by the a Pag Rpts 
seven. In Eusebius (HE ii. 23) they as seven, and the 
terms used of them imply that th & recognised place, 
though not all quite the same plnce, {1 the Ohurch. The 
Church, on the other hand, occupied » pel position in 
St este Pa, aad saa a ace 
sang es tases. , 1 Jn, a our formed 

The history of the term ‘ Catholic’ is of interest. 
It is a term used frequently by the Fathers; and 
while it is employed by them of writings outside 
the NT Canon, it seems never to be applied by 
them to any of the NT books but these seven— 
neither to any of the Pauline Epp. nor to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. For ita application to these seven 
we are indebted to the Church of the East. It was 
not limited to these, however, in the usage of the 
great theologians of the East. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. iv. 15), ¢.g., employed it of the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ac 15. It was 
appuce by Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 68) to the 

p. of Barnabas. It was even used to describe a 
heretical composition. For Eusebius (HE iv. 23) 
speaks of an Ep. written by Themison, who appears 
to have been a disciple of Montanus, as a ‘ certain 
avant Epistle.’ ene was peplicd to certain 
members of our group at an ear riod. Ori 
(Selecta wn Psalm., a Ps. iii. s 7; Conn i 
Joann. vi. c. 18) speaks of things said by Peter ‘in 
the Catholic Epistle’; of ‘the Catholic Epistle of 
John’ (Comm. in Matt. xvii. c. 19); and of the 


statement regarding the angels which ‘ Judw the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ (Comm. 
in Ep. ad Kom. B. v. t. iv., in the Latin tr.). 
payee in like manner, speaks of ‘the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of James,’ and ‘the Catholic 
Epistle which bears his name’ (Euseb, HE vii. 
25). And by the 4th cent. it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports (HE vi. 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catholic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
he gave in his Hypotyposes, speaks himself of 
‘ James, who is said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’ and of the Ep. of Jude as one 
which ‘ not many indeed of the ancients have men- 
tioned,’ but which ‘is also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ (HE ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the érirodal xadodktxal Kxadov- 
pevas tov drocré\wy érrd; the Canon of the 
Laodicene Council enumerates émicrodal xadodxal 
érré ; and the Canons of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Epiphanius speak of them in terms indicating 
that they were seven in number, bearing the 
common title of Catholic. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
been- later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term Catholic is indeed 
applied to them. Jerome (De vir. wi. c. 1), e9- 
says of Simon Peter that he wrote two Epistles 

catholice nominantur ; of James (#6. c. 2), that 
wrote unam tantum... epistolam, que 
septem catholicis est ; and of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’ Ko c. 4), that he left a ‘small Epistle’ gue 
de catholicis est. But elaewhere (Prolog. 7. Epist. 
Canon.) he writes of the epistolarum quce 
canonicea nuncupantur. d this term canonice 
seems practically to have taken the place of 
Catholice in the Latin Church as the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this came to be the case, is not quite certain. 
Junilius Africanus (c. A.D. 550) employs it. He 
speaks of 1 P and 1 Jn as ormaing Pere of the 
seventeen libri canonicti which make the y bead 
Sank sera dealing de simplici doctrina as distin- 
ished from Atstory, prophecy, and the species 
proverbialis. To this he adds the statement— 
adjungunt quamplurimi quinque alias que A 
lorum Canonic@ nuncupantur; id est; Jacobi I., 
Petri secundam, Jude unam, Johannis II. (De 
rt. divin. legis. i. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement about Clement—in 
epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus 
resbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
pistola S. Petri prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
usdam Attico sermone declaravit (De inst. div. 
ttt. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent. this term Canonice was the ted designa- 
tion of the group in the Western Church. Yet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apostolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it happened that 
this title took the place of Catholice in one half of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
It is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘By asingular error,’ it is said, ‘the grou 
of letters was called in the later Western Churc 
‘canonical’ (canonice) in place of ‘catholic’ 
(Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, ¢.g., Bleek, think that it ‘ originated in the 
belief that by Catholic as applied to these Epistles 
in the Greek Church was meant universally recog- 
nised and received by the Church, without reference 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles’ (Introd. to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been Nelo as, 6.g., by Liicke in 
SK, 1836, iii. pp. 643-659. 
There is much that ie still far from clear as re 
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ie the origin and use of the terms Catholic and 
monical in this connexion. Different views have 
been taken of the precise meaning and intention 
of the title Catholic. Some fanciful speculations 
have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Pareus, ereley: in Jac.) that the name 
xafo\xal as applied to these Epp. was accidental, 
no definite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmony; Augusti, ¢9., takin g 
it to designate them as ‘in der © tiberein- 
stimmende Schriften.’ The main explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

1. That oe term refers to eur authorship of yi 
writings and their position asa distinct group. i 
is the view of Hug, who regards the word as a 
‘technical expression for one class of biblical writ- 
ings which possesses it exclusively and communi- 
cates it to no other; namely, for that class which 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, with the exception of Paul, 
aadodixés, %.6. xaddd\ov xal ogud\d\fBdnr, When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 

uliar division, the works of Paul also another, 
ere still remained writings of different authors 
which might likewise form a collection by them- 
selvea, to which a name must be given. It might 
most aptly be called the common ton, xaGo\Kxdp 
otvraypya, of the apostles, and the treatises con- 
tained in it, xowal and xa@od«al, which are com- 
synonymous.’ He 


a 

deve, who, he says, ‘calls the Epistle, which was 
dictated by the assembly of the aposties (Ac 15%), 
the Catholic tle, as that in which ali the 


apostles had a share, rh» émicrohhy cadoixhy Tor 
drocréAwy dxdyrwy.’? Whence he concludes that 
‘the seven Epistles are Catholic, or Epistles of all 
the a es, who are authors’ (Jntrod. to Writings 
of NT, p. 537, ete., Wait’s tr.). This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleiermacher and Pott, by Eichhorn so far, an 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. It is not borne out by Clement’s statement. 
It disregards the fact that the term Catholic is ap- 
a by early ecclesiastical writers to compositions 
ike the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep. of Themison. It makes éxrodal xadodkical 
equivalent to al Aowal ¢ricrodal xaGédov. But there 
is nothing to show that the term cafodxés was em- 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common a tc authorship, one collection of 
writings written by ali the apostles together. 

2. Others, therefore, take the term to refer to 
“the place of these Epistles in the Church, their 
ecclesiastical recognition, the fact that they were 
universally received as uine, their canonicity. 
Michaelis (Introd. to , Vi. p. 270, Marsh’s ae 
takes this view, holding that the word was 
by Origen to distinguish 1 P and 1 Jn as undis- 

“pp. from 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and Jude, about 
which there was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it was given also to these five in course of 
time as they ceased to be doubted. This explana- 
tion, or one not materially different, is given alse 

Horne, Guericke, and others. It is sup 
by some that there is an indication of the identifica- 
tion of the word Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Muratorian Fragment, in the puzzling sen- 
tence ‘ Epistola sane Jude et superscriptio Johannis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eusebius, 
7 erg of James who is ‘ said to have written the 

t of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
*one of the seven Catholic Epistles,’ adds that 
“nevertheless we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches’ (HE ii. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 


public use in the church, but not to more. For it 
8 of James as ‘considered spurious 

(yodedera:). Most found rather on the 

in Eusebius (#£ iii. 3), in which mention is made 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, and the 
Revelation of Peter, and it is said of them ‘ we 
know nothing of their being handed down among 
catholic writings (063° SAws éy xadodxots loper wrapa- 
SeSouéva), for neither of the ancients nor of those 
of our own time has any ecclesiastical writer 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the phrase é» cafokcxois must 
have the sense of genuine, undisputed, universully 
received. Others, however, think the phrase may 
mean ‘handed down among catholic Christians 

(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 289), or publicly read in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kirchhofer, mmiung, p. 257). 
It is with the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed books that Eusebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole ; 
not the Catholic Epp. in particular, but the 
Catholic writings (ypaddrv) generally. Further, if 
the sense sup were the true sense, the term 
would be no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them off from the Pauline Epistles, which 
were no less canonical or generally recognised in 
the Church. Nor does this view consist with the 
fact that the term catholic is used by Origen, as 
we have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Eusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedi- 
ans, and other Churches (HE iv. 23), of none of 
which it could be said that they were canonical or 
riehpoegry A received. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Epistles were 
universally received at the time when the term 
was applied to the group as a whole. Eusebius 
himself in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
acknowledged as genuine, and those that are not’ 
(HE iii. 25), distinguishes 1 Jn and 1 P as éy dpodo- 
youynévas from the other five as of the dyr:Acyouérwr 
yrupluawv 3° ob» duis rots xroddots. There is nothing 
in the facta to conflict with the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. There is every- 
thing to rebut the assertion that it was the original 
and a sense. 

8. Others suppose that the term refers to the 
character of the contents of these Epp., the catho- 
licity of their doctrine, distinguishing them from 
others which were heretical as orthodox or authori- 
tative Epp.,—Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Church’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to define them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Church 
might profitably receive. Similar is the explana- 
tion * Sead Att ide how ne This view, 
too, is sup vo the in 
which Eusebius speaks of the Acts, the Gospel t and 
other alleged writings of Peter. But the supposi- 
tion has as little to support it in this case as in (2). 
The term so interpreted would equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. were as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Themison. 

4. Consequently, it is held that the term refers 
to the destination of the Epp., penenine them 
as Encyclical letters, differing from the Pauline 
Epp. as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
moge Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
circles of Churches, or to readers scattered over wide 
territories. This is the gy RN ee by 
Oecumenius (Sec. x.) in the ace to his Com 
mentary on the Epistle of James: xa@oxal A\éyorra: 
airas woel éyxixdior. Od yap ddwprcpdves Fre: dvi 4 
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wédes ws & Geios Ilafios, oloy ‘Pupalas 4 KopirGlos, 
wporgumet ravras ras émicro\ds 6 Tar ToOotbTwH Tot 
xuplov pabyrie Olavos, d\Ad Kadédou Trois microis, Fre 
"lovdalas rois dv rg Scacwopg, ws xal 5 Ilérpos, 9 


KUKMOS 8S at Pate ora when used of letters. 
his is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastical Greek; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church ; 
the sense which can be traced back, i the applica- 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
suits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the ‘brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15*, 
ete., especially in view of the extent of its publica- 
tion, Ac ae It is the most natural sense for the 
term as by Origen, in the passages cited above, 
of 1 Jn, 1 P, Jude, and Barnabas; by Clement, 
of Jude in his Hypotypoees ; and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Euseb. HE vii. 25). It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven. Ja, 1 P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, it is true, to definite circles of readers. 
But these are circles, embracing the Chris- 
tians and Churches of many lands, and differing 
widely from those which the Pauline Epp. have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex- 
tensive Jewish een ;1 Pet. for the Churches 
of five provinces of the East; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still leas particular or defined. The remain- 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and are in no proper sense general Epistles. Their 
position is explained either by the fact that they 
were int ed at an early period as general Epp., 
the Church being taken to be addressed under the 
personal designation of the éxAexrh xupla of 2 Jn 
and the Gaius of 3 Jn (Clem. Alex. Hypotyposes) ; 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his first Epistle, and so 
came to be included in the group of which it formed 
a and toshare in the title borne by the group. 
t would ap most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from inni 
roper sense of ‘general’; that 
ee letters of the nature of circular or ency- 
clical Epistles ; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent. to particular 
writings both within and without the NT literature 
roper; that in this sense it was appuee first to 
individual members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven as a class distinguishable 
in this respect from the Pauline Epp.; that in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, and ita use became less constant; that by the 
6th cent. it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dogmatic 
character. There are things at the same time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th cent. or tho 
beginning of the 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 Peter as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. It is muck more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of general or encyclical. But 
there are in Eusebius which are of 
another kind. We have one such, e¢.g., that in 
HE iii. 3, where, speaking of and 
disputed books, he says of certain writings alleged 


the beginning ite 
it was ieee to | herds 
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to be by Peter, that they are not 4 xadoduois 
wapadedopuéva, e have another in ZE iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘Catholic Epistles 
of Dionysius of Corinth. The Churches to which 
these Epistles were addressed are named—the 
Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, 
the Church of Gortyna, and the ‘other Churches 
in Crete,’ eto. They are mostly particular Churches, 
and it is nota cient explanation to say, with 
Westcott (Epp. of St. John, p. xxviii), t the 
‘word is of letters with a general applica- 
tion (though oo res Aer alas nd whi e no 
claim to canonical authority.’ It must be admitted 
that, as in the caseof the process by which these Ep 
caine to form a collection and to rank as canonical, 
so, in the history of the names given to them asa 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Westem, 
all is by no means clear yet. 
Lrrgnarors.—See the usual books on NT Introd., especially 
Bleek, Jiilicher ; 
the Gatun i nip c. Weiions on The ip gf Sr Toke? 
Canon of NT, esp. Westoott, General 
Canontioity ; Hist, 
; also Kirchhofer’s Quellensarnmiung ; Gloag, Intred. 


pp, ai-41; Beraog, X ; Sanday, BL on Inspiration : 
: : the 
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CATHUA (A Ka@oud, B Kovd), 1 Es 5&.—One of 
the heads of families of temple servants who 
returned with Zerub. from captivity. It 


a 
to correspond to GIDDEL in Ezr 2"; of. Neh 7. 


jt¥) 29 99 is rendered AV ‘possessions of great 


an cattle,’ RV ‘ of herds and 
flocks. Among nomads, whooe riches consist 
principally in herds and flocks, the word for pos- 
sessions came to mean cattle. Thusthe Arab. mdi, 
1. amwodl, when used in connexion with the shep- 
erd’s life, usually means cattle in the generic 
sense. Mikneh certainly includes horses, aasea, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 47!5), where Joseph sa: 
‘give your cattle (09390), and 1 will give you for 
your cattle’ (09370). Thenarrator then states (v.?”) 
that ‘they brought their cattle (03°}7p) . . . horses 
ee usp ‘dD, RVm cattle of the flocks)... 
cattle of the herds ("270 ‘Dv, RVm also cattle of the 
e fed them with bread for 


animals, which con- 
stituted so much of the wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered herd as above (Gn 47%), 
and flocks (Ps 78*). The expression 799 ‘eye (Gn 
46"), awkwardly rendered in text AV ‘their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ RV ‘they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVm ‘they 
are men of cattle,” or, still better, herdmen. An- 
other meaning of the root mR, from which mikneA 
is derived, is to buy, and in Hiphil to cause to 
buy, t.e. to sell. This is the true meaning in the 
pore (Zec 13°) 397 o}¥, where AV has rendered 
he clause ‘man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
mg, which means also to possess, meant particularly 
to ee or keep cattle. RV renders the e 
‘I have been made a bondman,’ t.e. man has sold 
me. 2. 7en3 behéméh, tr4 cattle in the ete where 
it occurs with m7 (Gn 1% 34 8), Pg 148), Ig 46), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word beast, which is as flexible in ita 
meaning and use asbéhémah, would more adequately 


e 
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express it. 3. pls gé’n. This word is translated 
AV ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 30% 31), in both 
of which RV has ‘ flocks,’ i.e. both sheep and goats. 


4. 323 b4kdr. This word, which means is 
rendered in one place cattle (Jl is 23 ‘Ty ‘ herds of 
cattle.’ 5. vy, be'fr. Twicein AV tr ted cattle 


(Nu 20‘, Ps 788), RV adds Nu 20°84, See BEAST. 
6. xy seh. This word, which primarily means one 
ef a flock of sheep or goate (cf. Arab. shat), is 
once tr. AV ‘lesser cattle,’ RV ‘sheep’ (Is 7™), 
and once AV, RV ‘small cattle’ (Is ). 8ee 

HEEP. 

The word ‘cattle’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
4") as the tr® of Opéupara, and once (Lk 17") in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ (ropalyovra, RV 
‘keeping sheep’). G. E. Post. 


CAUDA (Kaida in B, confirmed by a few inferior 
authorities, by Kavdé in Suidas, Kavdos in Notitia 
ey aaa vill, 240; Gaudus in Pliny, Nat. 

ist. iv. 12 (61), and Pomp. Mela, ii. 114. KaAavéa 


9. 149; and KaAavéila in the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magni, § 328, AV te rh en an island off the S. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the abe must be given to the forms in 
which the letter L is omitted, as is proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
Gozzo in Italian. The Alex. ship laden with corn 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, roceeded on ita course favoured by a 
light northerly breeze ; but shortly after rounding 
Cape Matala (about 4 miles on ite course), while 
the veasel was standing towards W.N.W. acroas 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught b 
a sudden eddying blast from E.N.E., which struc 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except scud before the wind, 
until, running about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 27'*), where in 
calmer water it became ible to attend to the 
condition of the ship. The perfect agreement of 
the description in Ac with the natural features and 
winds of the coast (where, according to Captain 
Stewart, R.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind ’) has been admir- 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 5 96 ff. According to 
Suidas, wild asses of unusually large size lived on 
the island. There wasa city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Pheonix, and is mentioned 
next to it in the Byzantine authorities. 

. M. RAMSAY. 

CAUL (Fr. cale, a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).—1. (nqp') The fatty envelope of the liver 
which, with the fat of the kidneys and other inwar 

(Ex 29 3, Ly 3‘, etc.), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering by tire unto the Lord. In Hos 
13° the rending of the caul or enclosure (739) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See MEDICINE. 

2. oon” Is 34%, RV ‘networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head-veil, now of fine net- 
work or art muslin with floral designs, worn in 
the East over the brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind the neck under the hair. It is 
counted indelicate to to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
It is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt discs, and other orna- 
ments. The Heb. shadis seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab. mutashabbas, applied 


* Constantine Porphyrog, de Them., is hardly an independent 
authority, but depends on Hierocles, whom he very often quotes. 


to the network or interlacing of tree-branches ; 
and aimi y the Arab. term for fine damask of 
branch and oliage-like design is mu-shajjar, from 
shajarah, a tree. G. M. MACKIE. 


CAUSE.—The obeol. phrase ‘ for his c.’ =‘ for his 
sake’ is used 2 Co 7!2 ‘ I did it for his c. that had 
done the wrong’ (évexey). Cf. Ps 69° Pr. Bk. ‘ Let 
not them that trust in thee. . . be ashamed for 
my c.’ (*3, AV ‘for my sake,’ RV ‘ 
Twice ‘c.’ is used in the vague sense of 
(as if on the way to Ital. cosa, Fr. chose): 1 K 124 
‘the c. was from the LORD’ (: qe LXX peracrpogh, 
RV ‘it was a thing brought about of the LORD); 
2 Ch 10% ‘the c. was of God ’ (303, LXX as befo 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; R 
‘it was brought about of God’). Causeless is an 
adv. in 1 § 25" ‘thou hast shed blood c.’ ; but not in 
Pr 26 ‘the curse c. shall not come’ (both o77, RV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ afterGeneva). J. HASTINGS. 


CAUSEWAY.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in Pr 15) for the 1611] spelling 
‘causey. But the words are not the same. 
causey is a mound or dam, made by treading (late 
Lat. calcidre), and a causeway is a a or 
formed on such a mound. It occurs 1 Ch 26+ 8; 
Is 7*? AVm (1611 causeway) for ‘highway’ in text: 
the Heb. (npp mégiliah) means a way ‘cast up’ 
or up. ‘ TINGS. 


CAYE (myo, omjraor, spelunca).—l. Palestine is 
@ region abounding in caves; hence the frequent 
reference to them in the Bible. Natural caves 
and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele- 
vated above the sea level; such as Malta, Sicily, 
parta of Italy,* and Derbyshire in England. 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselves out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns with generally dry 
floors, and roofs decorated with stalactites. The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and ita 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in OT times, and still 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
eventa of that country; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded in 
the early centuries, caves, the real or supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became the 
seata of worship amongst the Eastern Christians. 
Thus the ‘cave of the Holy Sepulchre’ at Jerusalem 
and the ‘cave of the Nativity’ at Bethlehem,t 
both discovered or identified (according to Eusebius) 
by the empress Helena, have remained shrines of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 
2. Prehistoric man appears to have made caves 
his dwelling wherever available, and it is not 
improbable that the Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 14° 
), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries.t The Horites were ex- 
pelled wy the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inhabitants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 2), 


* *‘Quatuor sunt montanz tes, Tarati, Soffinati, Balari, 
Aconi in speluncis habitantes,” Strabo, v. 225. 


¢ It may be observed that there is no authority in the acoount 
tire ara for connecting the event with a cave: see Mt 


i st Ferea ot Uncen he vat ieee t of the forma. 
e caverns of Upper out o: same 
tion, ‘the Nubian Randatene? were made use of by the ancient 
Egyptians for similar purposes. 
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3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of Israelitish history as places of refuge: as 
such the following may be specially mentioned :— 

(a) The cave in the hills above Zoar inhabited by 
Lot and his two daughters (Gn 19”). 

(6) The cave of Makkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kings of the Canaanites hid them- 
selves (Jos 10'), 

(c) Caves in which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
Jg 6*), and from the Philistines in the time of 

ul (1 § 13°). Both these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

(dz) One of the most celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullam, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 S 22), 
2S 23). Adullam was one of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12"), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
cooupying & position near the summit of the table- 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia.* 

(6) The cave of En-gedi, in the cliffs overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodged from the cave 
of Adullam (1 S 23” 24%), See ENGEDI. 

(f) The cave in which Obadiah fed Say eagles 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab (1 K 18*). This 
cave was probably situated on the flank of Mount 
Carmel. 

The above instances explain the language of 
Is 2'* 1° 31 where ‘men shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror of the LORD, and from the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth. 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 
as places of sepulture: the cave of Machpelah, 
purchased of Ephron the Hittite, was the sepulchre 
of Sarah (Gn 23!%), and afterwards of Abraham 
(Gn 25°), Isaac (3577-3), and Jacob (50). There 
can be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last are lace of the patriarchs ; it 
ia a spot considered of the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes.t E. HULL. 


CEDAR (mx ‘erez, xé8pos, cedrus).—We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the Heb. word ‘erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles ita English equivalent. Cedar, 
in English, is used for the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the Bermuda cedar, of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniperus Virginiana, L., and for 
Cupressus thyotdes, L., and other trees. The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hyssop for ec Hranaer ta (Lv 144, Nu 19%), was 
not, in all proba ility, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a pene obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Palestine. Such a tree is Juniperus Phenticen, L., 
which is found on Mt. Hor, and on the brow of the 
Edomitic limestone cliffs overlooking the Arabah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. If no 
ones there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly. Houghton 
erroneously calls it oxycedrus, which is a shrub 
o1 small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by drazim 
(Nu 24°), They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the dry 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 

* Josephus, Ant. vi. xii. 2; Conder, Tent Work, p. 158. 


t Id. 2388; see also Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, i. 101, 149; 
Robinson, Travels, ii. 79. 
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it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
the article on ALOES, that the location of the 
‘draztm is poetic licence, we must suppose some 
water-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Libants, Barr., nor Juni- 

oxycedrus, Lam., nor indeed any of the 
conifers of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines ‘arz, in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper berry. This is the product of 
Juniperus communis, L. 

In most of the passages of Scripture not already 
reiaeen ature in all, there can no doubt that 
the cedar of Lebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 K 6*8 
10”). There is every reason to believe that the 
cedar was exceed y abundant in Solomon's day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
Me Asir, Barfk, ‘Ain-Zehalta, el-Hadeth, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probaty covered 
all the sub-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely probable that the cedar flourished in 
those days on Hermon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and are 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Large forests of them exist in Amanus, and then:e 


& CBDAR FROM THE RESITERRI GROVB. 


(it ts not one of the largest, but exhibits the characteristic 
shape and horizontal ramification.) 


they extend northward and westward to Akher- 
dagh, and for a long distance into the Taurus. The 
online existed also in Cyprus; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the Himalayas. 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 2%, Am 2°). Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In Amanus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height in 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree ‘of a high 
stature,’ but one ‘with fair (beautiful) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud’ (dense shade) (Ezk 
31%), No quality of the cedar tree is more Leautiful 
than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
flat, and presenting an even carpet of dark green, 
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ornamented with its te staminate and purple 
pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masta 
of ships (Ezk 27°). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in Amanus, where the growth 
is close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts. Indeed, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of — in tego ane. It has 
been proposed to consider the Pinus Halepensis, 
Mill.,.as the ’erez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name ‘arz, and also in the neighbourhood of 

eppo. But it is not so well adapted to masting 
as the true cedar, and, although abundant through- 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal 
east and west of the Jordan. 


It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree distinctivel 
as the ‘cedar from 


banon,’ if he had intend 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the hill-country close to their city. (8) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards (1 K 6° 
7?). The cedars of Amanus, where the normal 
pore obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
ong, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde- 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, egret and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to ite 
durability. Pliny saye that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years, (6) It was suitable for carved work, as 
images (Is 44+ 15), Cedar wood is better fitted for 
this pu than almost any other wood in the 
land. It is hard, close-grained, and takes a high 
lish. (7) It must be full of sap (Ps 92"). The 
¢ juice of the cedar exudes from every pore. 
beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches. An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copious distillation of the 
same. Where two branches meet and rub together, 
they each pour out the life-giving sap, which 
cements them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be seen 
in the grove at Besherri. (8) It was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 K 4%). Abimel 
cedes ite superiority (Jg 9%). It is perhape 
alluded to as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ (Is 35? ). 
The cedars are ‘the trees of the Lord’ (Ps 104”). 
The Arabs still know them PRene name ’arz er- . 
‘the cedars of the Lord.’ hen the cedar falls, 
the fir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zec 11%), When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he compared himself to 
a cedar and Amaziah to a thistle, and said, ‘there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle’ (2 K 14°). The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘cut down 
the tall cedars’ (Is-37"). (9) Of this tree much 
of the temple was built, also the of David 
and Solomon, and many other d buildings of 
em. It was probably at that epoch that the 
denudation of Lebanon 
The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain-Zehalta, 
Bartk, and el-Me‘Asir call their cedars tbhul. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Str call it ¢nds. 


G. E. Post. 
CEILING.—See CIELING. 
CELIBACY.—Sce MARRIAGE. 
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CELLAR.—In AV only (1 Ch 27*: *) for wine or 
for oil. The Heb. (1y\«) 1s common for any store or 
storehouse. RV gives ‘c.’ for AV ‘secret place’ 
in Lk 11%, ee ‘a vault,’ nye ” for 
xpurréy ‘hidden.’ The Greek word is ry Jos. 

Jv. vii. 4, ‘They set the tower on fire, and 
leapt into the c. beneath.’ See House. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CENCHREZ.—Cenchres or Kenchreae (not, as 
AV, Cenchrea ; ser t Keyx., by T.,. WH 
Kery.), where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ac 187°), 
and where Phosbe was a deaconess (Ro 161). C. 
was the seaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see CORINTH). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother-city; but, under the influence of St. 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of bearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Roman Church. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

CENDEBHUS (KerdeSaios), a general of Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea-coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus against Simon Maccabeeus (comp. ATHENO- 
BIUS). Cendebesus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
Kidron, a place not otherwise known, and then 
began to make raids upon Judea. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon did not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command. The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cende- 
beeus, and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 15* 16°; 
cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). A. WHITE. 


CENSER.—Two Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, 7en> and mypp. The latter, from 
the same root as the word for incense, is rendered 

the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26%, Ezk 8") @uuarjnory. For this reason 
xpucoty Gumuaripory of He 9* has been understood 
since Jerome’s time to mean ‘ golden censer’ (AV, 
RV). The best modern authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering ‘ golden altar of 


incense’ (so RVm r Bleek, Del. etc.), a sense in 
which the word frequently occurs in Philo and 


Josephus (for reff. see Thayer, NT Lez. sub voc.). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
ne. In AV and RV our translators have only in 
os — given ue rendering ‘ censer,’ = 
erring ‘ pan’ in those a ently, 
where the nen is mentioned among the atensils 
connected with the altar of burnt-offering, as in Ex 
27°, Nu 4% RV* ete. 

There is no reason for this distinction, one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The reno 
was so constructed as to be capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from the altar of 
burnt-offering,—eo much is indicated by its ety- 
erony from npg to take up ‘live coals’ from the 
hearth,—but also of containing a quantity sufficient 
to burn at least two handfuls of incense (Lv 167%). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-sha 
implement furnished with a short handle,—in other 
words, as a species of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent. (only in P) are of the same material as the 
Freat altar propety bronze (Ex 27, of. Nu 16% ®), 

hose of Solomon’s temple were of gold (1 K 7™, 


® It is not correct to say, as in Smith’s DB,? 1. p. 552, that the 

enumerated (Nu a9 are those of ‘the golden Altar, ¢.¢. 

of incense.’ These have been mentioned but not in v.10, 

Besides, ‘ the altar’ (v.18) is invariably in the Pent. the altar of 
burnt-offering. 
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2 K 25). A censer of silver is mentioned in con- 

nexion with the daily offering in Tamid v. 4, 5, 

Yéma iv. 4. The favourite L renderings are 
vow (cf. Sir 50°) and @utc«y (cf. 1 Mac 1%). 

t is now impossible to say in what Respent if 
at all, the nen differed from the mppp. Delitzsch 
is certainly mistaken in identifying (art. ‘ Riiuch- 
erpfanne’ in Riehm’s HBA?) he latter with the 
vessel designate’ 43 (see Nu 7'*®), EV spoen, more 
probably a bow! with a handle, and therefore of 
similar shape to nan (hence LXX 6utocn), in any 
case a veasel in which tlie incense was kept (cf. the 
nap with incense un the table of shewbread, Ex 
25). The context in which it occurs (see above) 
requires us, in each case, to see in the np a 
proper censer. 

1e censer (\:Barwrés) appears along with incense 
in the imagery of the Ape (8*5). In 5 the ‘golden 
vials (giddas) full of odours’ (RV more correctly 
‘the golden bowls full of incense’) have been 
suggested by the nisp or incense-holders just men- 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Herod's 
temple see Tamid Vv. vi. 

Among the i coe of the golden candlestick 
were ita nianj, EV snuff dishes. These were prob- 
ably not trays for the snutfers as the LXX render- 
ing in Ex 25 eee ye) wenle suggest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to reoolve and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 
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Representations of the censers used by the 
ancient Egyptians are still extant. They con- 
sisted of a smal! i andle 


t or alas a long 

ee Encycl. Bibl, Lit. 1862, p. 461) into which 

ittle pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
the priest. 

In early Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned ; it ap to have commenced about 
the 4th cent. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga- 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 

iven by local synods. But symbolical meaninys 
pecans by degrees attached to the burning of 
incense. In many cathedrals on the Continent 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers of gold and silver (cf. Herod. iv. 162; 
Thucyd. vi. 46; Cic. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of them weighing as much as 16 lbs., 
and evidently not intended to be swung like the 

i censer. In form modern censers vary 
being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. T form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
farnished with a perforated lid, and havethreechains 
to the lower portion, a fourth chain being attached 
to the lid, so that it can be raised when required. 
There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive live charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
and Anglican services. The incense used for the 
censer is generally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brass box, containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 
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Lirgrators. --Sonneschmid, De Thymiaterio 

tel. 17-23; De hag fi. 565 seg. ; Ugolini, Thesaur. xi. ; 

entse in Nov. . Brev. v. .; Zeibrich, De Thur. 
Gerb. 1768; Royal, De Thurib. 724; inger, Heb. Arch. 


4442; Schirer, HP u. 1. 208. 
A. R. 8S. KENNEDY and E. M. Houmgs. 


CENSUS.—See DAVID, QUIRINTUS. 


CENTURION (Latin, centurio; Gr. xevrvplur 
in Mk; éxarovdpyns, éxardvapyos in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac,—see critical authorities in Grimm-Thayer for 
the two forms of this word).—An officer in the 
Roman army in command of a century (centuria) 
which corresponded to the civil curia, and consis 
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of a body of men numbering from 50 to 100, 
according to the size of the een of which it was 
@ subdivision. Though resembling a British ca 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only toa 
British non-commissioned officer. He could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his time was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We meet with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions—two of these being connected with 
incidents in the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. 1. At Capernaum 
8 centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt 8>%, Lk 77"), This man was a 
Gentile, but probably not a Roman, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzmann, Handkom, in loc.). The 
Herods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 
pA in the organisation of their armies. 

he centurion shows a warm sympathy for his 
slave, such as was rare among mans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri- 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of commanding his men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a garrison. There he had been so 
attracted by the yood qualitics of Judaism as to 
have built a synayogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a believer in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a ‘hay fog He 
evinced great kindness of heart, humility, and 
faith—the exceptional strength of his faith sur- 
prising and delighting our Lord. 2. A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of Jesus. This man 
must have nin the Roman amy, as the oruci- 
fixion was carried out under the orders of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. The Synoptiste note 
the impression produced on him by the spectacle of 
the last scene in the life of our Lord. Acoordin 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘Truly this’ (Mk ‘this man’) ‘was the son (or 
a son) of God’ (Mt 27%, Mk 15"); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man’ (Lk 23°’). Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully appreciated the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear that he was impressed with 
our Lord’s goodness and tness. This centurion 
appears again a little later when Pilate inquires of 
him as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15“). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 
and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman garrison at Cesarea, the 
headquarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 
the ‘Italian band’—(which see). It is evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 
Capernaum centurion, had been deeply impressed 


mo | With the religious ideas of the people among whom 


he was serving ; but it is also evident that he had 
not become a prosel r St. Peter’s scruples 
would not have needed to be removed by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear that he was 
not satisfied with the measure of light he ived 
in Judaism. 4. Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called ‘the chief captain’ in Ac 21" AV and 
RV) appear during the riot at Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ac 
2132 29%. 36 9317.38), There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were complete. 5. 
After his appeal to Cesar, St. Paul was conducted 
to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 
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Julius, with whom he came to be on very friendly 
terms (Ac 27) 2-4 286), This centurion was ‘of 
Augustus’ band’ (which see), Ac 27!. 


W. F. ADENEY. 
CEPHAS.—See DETER. 


CERTAIN.—1. The orig. meaning of c. is fixed 
or definite, not fluctuating. It is seen in Ex 16¢ 
‘gather ac. rate every day’ (ior; o'm33, RV ‘a 
day’s portion ev day’); 2Ch 8" ‘after a o. 
rate every day’ (013 o1733, RV ‘as the duty of 
every day required’); Neh 11% ‘ac. portion... 
for the singers, due every day’ (‘og o'737 HH, 
RV ‘a settled provision ...as every day re- 

uired’); 1Co 44 ‘we... have noc. dwelling- 
glace’ Soya See also Dn 2® ‘the dream 18 
c.” (2% ‘fixed,’ cf. 2°‘I know of certainty,’ same 
Heb.); Ac 25" ‘of whom I have no o. thing to 
write’ (dcgars). Or c. after being ascertained, 
Dt 13 *Then shalt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing ec.’ (j'3)), and 17‘. In this 
sense is the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 K 2”, Jer 264; 
and ‘for a certain,’ 1 K 2@ ‘know for ac.’ (RV 
‘for c.’), where the a is redundant. 4 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in the mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in- 
definite, as in the common phrases ‘a certain man,’ 
etc. (Heb. 3x, ox, or Wr, Gr. rs mostly, alec 
dvOpuwos, Mt 18% 21 22%, and els). Thus we have, 
Ac 8 ‘a oc. water’; 5 ‘ac. part’; Lk 23% ‘ac. 
sedition’; 2 Ch 18? ‘after c. years’; Ezr 10°* ‘c. 
chiefs of the fathers’ (RV ‘c. heads of fathers’ 
houses’); and Dn 8” ‘I heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that o. saint whic 
spake,’ where we see the word changing from its 

efinite to ita indefinite use. ‘Certain’ in this 
sense is freq. used alone, where we now use the 
vaguer ‘some,’ as Nu 16? ‘c. of the children of 
Israel’; 1 Ch 19® ‘there went c. and told David’; 
Lk 8” ‘it was told him by c. which said’; 18° 
‘unto c. which trusted in themselves.’ 

wercioe arg & 1 S 20° ‘Thy father certainly know- 
eth that I have found piece in thine eyes, not ‘it 
is certain that thy father knoweth,’ but ae 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (Heb. yz rv, R 
‘knoweth well’); so 20°, Gn 437, Jer 13% 401* 
42% 3. Same Heb. in Jos 23% ‘know for a 
certainty’; 1 K 2” ‘know for certain’; 2@ ‘know 
for a certain’; Jer 265 ‘ know ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in the obsol. sense of ‘the 
aera or ‘actual circumstances,’ in Lk 1‘ ‘that thou 
mightest know the c. of those things’ (da¢dAaa) ; 
Ac 21% 22% (73 dogadés), Cf. Shaka. Ham. Iv. v. 


140— 
: rt ote desire to know the certainty 
your dear father’s death.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


CERTIFY, in AV, means not ‘to make certain’ or 
‘assure,’ but simply ‘to make to know,’ ‘tell.’ In 
OT it occurs (1) Ezr 4! 16 §10 7% (yin) (2) 2 S 15% 
(van); (8) Est 2 i" RV ‘tell’). In Apocr. Wis 
18° (wpoy:wwonw), Ep. Jer! (dvayyéd\rw), Bel? (Secxrtw), 
1 Mac 147 (dwayyé\Aw), 2 Mac 18 (Scacadéw), 2 Mac 
11% raids In NT Gal 1" ‘I phere ou’ (yrw- 
et » RV ‘I make known to you’). Cf. Ps 39° Pr. 

‘Lord, let me know mine end, and the number 
of my days, that I may be certified how long I 
have to live’ (AV ‘that I may know how I 
am,’ RV ‘Let me know how frail I am’); 19? Pr. 
Bk. ‘One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.’ J. HASTINGS. 


OHABRIS (Xafpels).—-One of the three rulers of 
Bethulia, Jth 6% 81° 10%, 


CHADIASAI (B el Xadidoas, A Xaddoa, AV they 


of Chadias), 1 Es 5%.—They are mentioned with 
the Ammidioi as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerub. There are no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezraand Neh. Fritzsche (Ezeg. Handb. 
sn loc.) identities them with the ple of Kedesh 


in Judah (Jos 15”). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


CHAEREAS (Xa:péas, AV Chereas) was brother 
of Timotheus, the leader of the Ammonites, and 
held command at the fortress of Gazara, t.e. prob- 
ani Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
1 Mac 5°), Chsereas was slain spon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccabeeus (2 Mac 10°?~*), 

H. A. WHITE.. 

CHAFE.—To c. is to make warm (Lat. cale- 
JSacere, late Lat. calefdre, old Fr. chaufer) ; next to 
make warm by friction; then (as with ‘friction’ 
itself) to irritate. In 28 178 only (AV, RV) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field’ (Wp) “19 ‘ bitter of soul’). Cf.— 


‘Calmnesese is great advan ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 
Mark all his wan , and e», joy his freta,.’ 


G. Herbert, Temple (* Church Porch,’ Hit.) 
J. HASTINGS. 


CHAFF.—The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. e¢g hdshash. This word occurs 
but twice in OT, Is 5* 33", where it is rendered 
AV ‘chaff.’ It would be better rendered ‘cut grass’ 
or ‘dry grass’ (as Is 5* RV). 2. or 7D méz. 
This is chaff separated from the grain by winnow- 
ing. It is usually tr. in LXX xvois (Ps 1* 35, Is 29°, 
Hos 13%), once xvois dxvpov (Is 17), and once 
xoncoprés = dust (Job 217%). In the Oriental process 
of winnowing by tossing the cut straw, n, and 
chaff into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the cut straw is carried a little distance 
awey and deposited in another heap, while the 
chaff, consisting of the husks and the finer particles 
of the straw, is carried to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-floor. Hence the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. }ga ¢ebhen, the same as the 
Arab. ttbn=cut straw. This word is only once tr. 
‘chaff’ (Jer 23% AV, where LXX renders &xupor, 
and RV ‘straw’). In all the other passages where 
it occurs, except Job 218, where it is incorrect] 
rendered ‘stubble,’ it is tr. ‘straw.’ Cut straw is 
preferable. See STRAW. 4. wy ‘dr. This is an 
Aramaic word of somewhat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root xy to be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV ‘chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors’ (Dn 2®). The LXX rendering 
xomoprés in this passage would make it the dust 
and not the chaff of the threshing-floor. This con- 
tains, however, many minute spicules of the straw, 
husks, and beards of the grain. G. E. Post. 


CHAIN.—The Bible frequently refers to chains, 
and uses a great variety of words to describe the 
different articles and their uses. Chains were 
eens employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1. Ornament.—1. There was the more solid form 
of see or twisted ring for the neck (139 from 
137; cf. Arab. rabat, ‘to bind’). Such was Joseph’s 

old chain (Gn 41%), also Ezk 16% The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it as a charm against 
evil spirita, or the evil eye (see AMULET). It is 
called a fauk, and in the mod. Arab. version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest’s 
dress is so translated. This chain may bs of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawin, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2. There was 
a more elaborate form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with qevce inserted and pendants attached, 


or, instead of the metal twist, composed of separate 
rts in squares, balls, or links (corresp. to Arab. 
Fr uddat, ‘ig¢d). It did not encircle the neck closely, 
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like the ¢auk, but hung loosely from it. The chain 
vf Dn 57-362 was probably of this order, and 
examples of it are found in Jg 8%, Ps 73°, Ca 4°, 
Pr 1°, It is customary in Syria to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the hWd/, by a hair rope or chain 
round the necks of valuable camels or horses (cf. 
Jg 8%-%), 3. The flexible chain (Re, Arab. silsilah, 
‘Iink-chain’) for suspending and festooning Pict 
oses (Ex 28.2 3915 1 K 717, 2 Ch 3 36), In 

u 31° RV ‘ankle-chain’ (which see). 8 In Ca] 
(naj, Arab. haraz) RV ‘strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or shells strung on a 
thread. 6. In Is 3% (nism}, Arab. nutafah) RV 
‘ pendants’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
or drop of water. 

2. traint.—Named from the metal, copper 
(ngn3), La 3%. In Jer 397 52" chain is transl. fetters 
(see FETTER) ; aleo in AV in Jg 167, 2S 3*,2K 
25’, 2 Ch 332 36°. Chain in Ps 68° is corrected in 
RV to ‘prosperity’ (7/2). In NT the references 
to chains for restraint present little ditficulty. The 
chief terms are vis, Mk &, Ac 28”, 2 Ti 1, 
Rev 20': cepd in 2 P 24 ‘chains of darkness’; 
decuss in Jude * ‘everlasting chains,’ which be- 
comes a fig. ‘bond’ in Lk 131°. 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. The feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (nznj, 
Arab. sildsil nahds, réén) attached to copper rings 
encircling each ankle, which were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. For the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings a Se be opened, the prisoner’s 
eyes were put out (2 K 25’). In NT mention is 
made of the Roman custom of securing a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastened to the prisoner’s 
wrist and the other to that of the soldier who 
guarded him (Ac 12° 28”), 


CHALCEDONY.—See Stones, PRECIOUS. 


CHALDZA, CHALDZANS.—oV¥3 (or o> re) is 
the usual OT designation of Chal (Jer 501° 51 
24° 2512); thesame word is seen in o%9> ne (Gn 11”) 
‘Ur of the Chaldees.’ The te reads XaNéaio., 
substituting a liquid (1) for a sibilant (w) before a 
dental (d). The corresponding form in the Assyr. 
inscrip. is mat Kaldd, ‘land of Chaldzans.’ 

i. THE LAND.—The land of the Chaldeans, in 
OT, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not inclusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between-rivers 
Babylonia. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 128 f.) main- 
tains that the Bab. name Kaddu, then Kadéd, is 
but the earlier designation of the ‘territory of the 
Kai’ (da, meaning ‘ territory’), a people who held 
sway over middle Babylonia for some time before 
the 13th cent. B.C. (cf. also Del. Sprache der 
Kossder). The land of the Kaldd, for some cen- 
turies after B.c. 1000, was located S.E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Yakin and the head of the Pers. 
Gulf, and ibly swinging round W. to the edge 
of the Arabian desert. In the inscr. of Ramman- 
nirari U1. (Rawlinson, WAT i. 35, No. 1, line 22) 
Kaldi covers all Babylonia in the expression garrdnt 
da mat Kaldi, ‘kings of the land of C.’ Sargon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as Jar mat Kaldi, ‘king of the land of 
Kaldu,’ or 3ar mat Bit-Yakin, ‘king of the land 
of Bit-Yaktn.’ So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tamtum 3a Btt-Yakin, interchangeably with 
tdmtum ta m&t Kaldi, indicating that the Pers. 
Gulf was the sea of the Chaldza of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, WA i. $7, line 37) draws 
a line between the Arabians and on the 
one hand, and the amélu Kald#, ‘the people of the 
(haldsans,’ on the other. In the time of the de- 
cline of Assyria and the rise of New Babylonia the 
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CHALDEE VERSIONS 


term Kaldd included N. and S. Babylonia and the 
territory occupied by certain foreiyn tribes and 
ples adjacent to them, who were later included 
in the name as used by the pruphet-priest Ezekiel 
(23%). The later Chaldea was about 400 miles long 
N.E. and S. W. by an ave of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 
eaenee it may be related to the name of a nephew 
of Abraham, Chesed (173), of which it is a plural, 
in Gn 22%, It is also the same in root-form as the 
. kasadt, ‘to conquer.’ 

ii, THE PEOPLE.—The origia of the Chaldseans 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
also an unsolved riddle. Winckler (Gesch. Bad. 
und Assyr. p. 99 f.) finds the first hint of such a 
people in the ‘dynasty of the coast-land’ (meer- 
andes), in the person of Ea-mukin-sumi, king of. 
Kardunias, where the latter's territory is distin- 
guished from the ‘ coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.c. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a conjecture (cf. Del. as above) that 
the Kosswana, the Kaédd, were the pioneers of the 
Chaldseans in Babylonia. If these conjectures are 
true, then we find peepee Me this period a mixed 
population in the lowlands, nerten J as far as the 

ers. Gulf. But the character of the Chaldzans, 
as we know them afterwards, is pironely, Semitic. 
They pushed north from the Pers. f against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for ita posseasion. They were in early times 
nomads and agriculturists, despising city life. 
But their contact with the more advanced civilisa- 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to t and 
to foster centres for self-protection. Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people built and fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
against the older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. B.c. we find north 
of Babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-Dakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full in holding at bay this 
vigorous people. The Chaldean kings who forced 
their way to the throne of Babylon were probably 
heads of different cities, states, or tribes of that 
poon'e: Merodach-baladan, son of Baladan, was 
ing of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukkani, and 


Suzub, a Chaldean, from some other place or tribe. 
iii. THE LANGUAGE.—The language of the Chal- 
deans was the Bab. cuneiform, almost identical 
ea Galery ct and lexically with the Assyrian. 
he term ‘Chaldee’ as applied to certain rg epee 
of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 
employed. The correct term is ic. 

iv. THE WISE MEN.—In Dn (1‘ and often) the 
term ‘ Chxideans’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in classaic] writers (as Strabo, Diodorus). Schrader 
(COT ii. 125) says, ‘The signification ‘‘ wise men,” 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
Assyrio-Bab. usage, and did not arise till after the 
fall of the Bab. empire.’ Delitzsch (Calwer Babel- 
lexicon, p. 127*) regards this usage as built u 
the fact that Bab.-Chaldwa had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early ages. The attempted identi- 
fication of the peoples in the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as Chaldeans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure. 
See BABYLONIA. 

LitgxaTuns.—Delattre, Les Chald. fusgu'd la fond. de Temp. 
de Nebuch. 1889; Winckler, Untersuch. . altorient. Ges. 1880, 
47 ff.; — Ges. Bab. und As. 1892, 111 f7.; Tiele, Bab.-As. Gea 
1888, 65, 207, 211, 286 ff., 422; on Chaidman learning, Meyer, E., 
Ges. des Alterthums, 1834, vol. 1. p. 185 £3; Hommel, Ges. Bah 
und As. 1885. pp. 886 ff., 404 ff. IRA PRICE. 


CHALDEE YERSIONS.—See Tarcums 
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CHALK-STONES (.37'35x).— This expression is 
only once, Is 27°, where Israel’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of idolatrous 
altars, whose stones are to be as chalk (or lime- 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad loc.). The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
of burning limestone and slaking with water was 
ee rei in Pal. in OT times. The limestone of 


al. consists largely of a ped riba carbonate 
of lime of the same geological age as the Chalk 
formation of England. E. HULL. 


CHALLENGE.—In the sense of ‘claim,’ Ex 22° 
‘any manner of lost thing which another challen- 
geth to be his’ (7x, RV ‘one saith’). Cf. More 
(1513), ‘He began, not by warre, but by Law, to 
challenge the crown.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHALPHI (AV Calphi)=Alphawus (Xar¢el, Jos. 
Ant. Xiil. v. 7, Xayéas), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccabeeus who 

firm in a battle fought against the Syrians 
at Hazor in N. Galilee (1 11). 
H. A. WHITE. 


CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 137 ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day . . . notin chambering and 
wantonness’ (xolry, ‘a bed,’ Lk 117; ‘the marriage 
bed,’ He 13‘; here ‘illicit intercourse’; cf. Ro 9° 
xolray Exovea, ‘having conceived’). See HOUSE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the care of their 
apartments, dreas, etc., though the office often im- 

ied other duties of trust. In OT the word occurs 
a 2 K 23" and repeatedly in Est, where the original 
is eunuch (049); but it is generally believed that 
this name is not to be taken always in a literal 
sense, and hence it is often rendered by the word 
oficer. In Esther, however, the c berlain 
evidently belongs to that class of ns who are 
entrusted with the watchful care of the harems of 
Oriental monarchs. In NT at Ac 12” it is said 
that the iad ay of Tyre and Sidon sought the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
Blastus ‘the king’s c.’ (rdv éxi rob xorwros rod 
Bac.Aéws), showing that the office was one of con- 
siderable influence. The word occurs again in AV 
in Ro 16%, but is rendered in RV more pestle 
‘ treasurer (oixoyéy0s) of the city,’ in connexion wi 
the name of Erastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is generally believed that St. Paul 
wrote his Ep. to the Romans, and where it is not 
likely there would be a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. WORTABET. 


CHAMELEON.—AV so renders n> kédh, xyopas- 
Aéwy, chameleon, the second of the lizards mentioned 
in Lv 11”, which RV renders land-crocodile. On 
the other hand, RV renders by chameleon the last 


of the animals mentioned in this e, Ny 
tinshemeth, dowddalt, talpa, which AV renders mole. 
The Heb. kédh is used in many es in its 


etymological sense of strength, but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in ite etymolo 
inte to the chameleon. Among the lizards the 
nd-monitor, which is the la ocodie of the 
ancients, Psammosaurus scincus, Merrem, is next 
to the Nile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus, Geoffr., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral el-ard=the land-waral, and the second as 
waral el-bahr =water-waral. But the first is also 
called dabb = 33 746, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise, and in RV great lizard. It often 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It would there- 
fore be better to render 24), land-crocodile or land- 
SOL. 1.—24 
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monitor, and kédh, Nile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is a foot or twe 
longer than ite land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the dadéd itself. This would give 
to two of the lizard group appropriate specific 
names. Both are noted for devouring crocodile’s 
eggs. The Nile-monitor was held in great reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before said, RV gives chameleon for tin- 
shemeth (Lv 11”). While it is perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, as ite name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth’ (11”). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objecta of 
Nature, and the collocation of the different clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char- 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (114% *-%), It is quite 

ible, therefore, that tinshemeth is not a lizard, 

ut the mole-rat of Syria, Spataz typhlus, which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg. renderings 
strengthen this possibility. There is, however, 
one strong objection to rendering tinshemeth ‘ mole- 
rat.’ It is that Aoled (Lv 11”) tr. in both VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX ya, and Vulg. mustela), 
weasel, very probably refers to the mole-cas See 
t is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
different names, so close together in the same list. 

There seems to be no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth, excepting the deriva- 
tion of the word from a root signifying to breathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion that the chameleon 
lived onair. It must not be forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, tinshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v.18, cf. Dt 141°). SeeSwan. On 
the whole, we think the question of the identity of 
both tinshemeths very aaraccascaadc and well- 
nigh insoluble. . E. Post. 


MOLE, WEASEL. 


CHAMOIS (7) zemer, xapndordpdaks, camelo- 
pardus).— This was one of the wild animals 
allowed to the Israelites as food (Dt 14°), and 
therefore presumably accessible to them. This 
would make gaa) rer the renderings camelopard 
and chamois. istram establishes a very stron 
Sala este | that it is the mountain-sheep o 

t and Arabia, called in N. Africa acudad, 
and in Arabia kebsh, which signifiesa ram. It is 
known to naturalists as Ovis tragelaphus, and lives 
in small] flocks in the most rugged mountain dis- 
tricts from Barbary to Egypt. he kebsh of Sinai 
is probably identical with it, though as yet no 
naturalist has seen it. The Bedawin know it well. 
It may well be supposed that it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward ite extinction in those It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the knee. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. E. Post. 


CHAMPAIGN means ‘an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campania, It. campagna, old Fr. champaigne). Ut 
occurs Dt 11” (in 1611 champion, a later torn 
which was introduced in the 5 of 16th cent.) 
‘the Canaanites, which dwell in the c.’ (nw, RV 
‘ Arabah’); Ezk 37™ (1611 champian, a ter 
form), and Jth 5' ‘in the c. countries’ (& rots 
wedlas, RV ‘in the plains’). The word is pron. 
sham'pdan. J. HASTINGS. 
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CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio, one who | 


fights in the campus or 0 lain) is an accurate 
. ie the seta ton 18 ie sa (uae lit. — man 
of the space between,’ that is, the s tween 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the peralx- 
juoy), But in 17% Goliath is simply called ‘mighty 
one’ (7123), and the ‘champion’ of AV and RV is 
unhappy. J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCE.—The ‘reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century. was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through- 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law was the immeliate expression 
of a personal will, not the fortuitous harmony of 
working forces. ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 
recognition in OT orin NT. Neither currvxla nor 
réxn occurs in NT; and réyy only twice, cuvruxla 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of r’éy7 in 
LXX is Gn 30 «al elwey Acla ’Ev rixy, ‘and 
said, With fortune!’ following the kethidh 1 
béghadh (in pause), which RV also follows, ‘an 
Leah said, Fortunate!’ The other occurrence of 
rixn is Is 65" érapdtowres ry Sapovly rpdwefay cal 
wAnpoivres Ty a xépacua, ‘preparing for the 
demon a table, an up for fortune a mixed 
drink.’ Here réy7 stands for Heb. ~ Mént, which 
most scholars identify with Venus. But dcapudrcoy 
stands for 73 Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 


of Fortune, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr.=réyn. See GAD. pet from the 
above, the nearest ap to a recog: 


passages proac 

Nition of ‘chance’ is in 1 S 6, where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had suffered while the ark waa in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether ‘ it was a chance that happened to us’ (7799, 
UXX otrrrwpya); but here, as in the other places 
where the same Heb. is used (Dt 23 ‘that which 
chanceth him,’ Ru 2°, 1 S 20%, Ec 2'& 18 319 tor 92. 8), 
the idea is not something independent of J”, but 
something unexpected by man. The prevalent 
Hebrew mind on the matter ia expressed in the 
proverb (16%)— 


‘The lot is cast into a play, SR 
But the whole disposing is of the Loan.’ 

The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these: Ec 9" ‘time and c. happeneth to them all’ 
(yga, elsewhere only in 1 K 5‘ and tr. ‘occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; cf. 
2 Es 10® ‘these things which have chanced’); 
Lk 10 ‘by c. there came down a certain priest 
that way’ (ovyxupla, again not ‘chance,’ but ‘con- 
currence’ or ‘coincidence,’ see Plummer im loc.) ; 
and so 1 Co 15*’ ‘it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain’ (el réxo:; 6.6. we cannot tell which; cf. 14)* 
el réxa, ‘it may be’); while in Dt 22* ‘If a bird’s 
nest c. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 §S 1* 
‘As I happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
Heb. is simply ‘come upon’ or ‘ meet’ (#7 ,). 

_ For the verb ‘c.’=turn out (1 Co 15%) cf. Cover- 
aale’s tr. of Ph 1%‘ Ye same shal chaunce to my 
Saluacion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCELLOR.—‘Rehum the o.,’ Ezr 4°92 
(oyn>ya, lit. ‘the lord of judgment’). Dhém in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abroad. With 
this athe identifies the Aram. (éém, and trans- 
lates béél {é'ém, ‘lord of official intelligence’ or 
spostinester ‘Chancellor,’ even in its old sense 
of royal notary or official secretary to the king, is 
thus unsuitablo; while in mod. usage the word 
is restricted to special offices, all very different 
from this. See BEELTETHMUS, REHUM. 

J. HASTINGS. 


CHAPEL 


Qs, Gees ED 


CHANGE.—1. See CHANGE OF RAIMENT; and 
notice that the sing. is used for the pl. in 18 
142. 1%.39 ‘thirty change of garments’ (R 
‘changes’). The Heb. word (79a) there and else- 
where used in ‘ change’ of raiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10!” ‘changes and war are 
against me,’ which may mean ‘relays’ of soldiers 
as in 1 K 5**, but see Davidson in loc. In Job 14" 
‘all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my c. come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘release’ from 
the worry of life, as the soldier 1s released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 55* ‘who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 

asible, is not so - See Ozf. Heb. Lex. a.v. 

- In Lv 27® ‘if he c. it at all, then both it and 
the c. thereof shall be holy,’ c.=exchange (‘por 
RV ‘that for which it is changed’). Cf. Heyw 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14% ‘ changing of kind’ (yerécews 
évad\ay}, RV ‘confusion of sex’). 4% Changeable 
in Is 38 ‘the c. suits of apparel,’ means that may 
be changed ; Cheyne, state dresses, named in Heb. 
from their being put off when the occasion for 
their use wasover. 5. Changer. See MONEY. 

J. HASTINGS, 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT.—The expression occurs 
in Gn 45", where Joseph gives to enjamin five 
changes of raiment (noo nioeon) ;in Jg 14%, where 
Samson offers thirty changes of jeerments (0°32 ‘n) ; 
also in 2 K 5* 3, ag part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Jg 17° part of Micah’s wages was to be an outfit of 

othing (0732 Tm). The separate mention (J g 143 
of the innermost garment (79 AV ‘sheet,’ R 
‘linen ent’) indicates that ‘ change of raiment’ 
refe to outer articles of dress. These, under 
some difference of name, pattern, and material, 
ace. to life in desert, village, or city, were two: 
(1) the coat or tunic (njhp, x:rdv), in the form of a 
dressing-gown worn with girdle; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (Syn, ludriov), of more ample and loose 
pattern. See Coat, CLOAK, DRESS. 

G. M. MACKIE. 
CHANT was formerly (and is still boetical'y) 
used as a simple onym for ‘sing.’ So Am 
‘that chant (Coverdale, ‘synge’) to the sound of 
the viol’ (79 [all], RV ‘sing idle songs’). 


CHANUNEUS (Xavovrafos, AV Channuneus), 
1 Es 88 (* LXX).—A Levite, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 8. 


CHAPEL.—The Frankish kings looked with 
ial reverence on the capella or cloak of St. 
artin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanct in which its See Bye 
this treasure. steps which can ily be 
traced, the same designation came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
ho , relics, to any private sanctuary, to any room 
or building for worship, not being a church. Our 
AV aaa ly its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 7, but the RV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer the mean- 
ing of the original, mtkdash, which signifies a holy 
place. The former, however, aptly suggests that 
dependence on the king which was one of the 
characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As an 
English Chapel Royal is not a parish church belong- 
ing to the pos but a place of worship under the 
control and meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primarily forthe king. It was byhis permission that 
the people found a P ace there. Even at Jerusalem, 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other: cf. Ezk 43°. Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac 17 (RV ‘shrine’), 2 Mac 103 (RV ‘sacred in 
closure’), 115 (RV ‘sacred place’), J. TAYLOR. 


CHAPHENATHA 


CHAPHENATHA (xX 
to Jerus. on the east. 


CHAPITER (from Lat. caput, through the 
French) is now displaced, in saree speech, by 
capital,’ which the American 
ish to substitute for the older 
by the British Revisers. 1. mp2, 
LXX érl@cya, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two t brazen pillare—J ACHIN and 
Boaz (wh. see)—of Solomon’s temple. The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, 1 K 7/5 
(with which cf. 2 K 257, 2 Ch 4 3, Jer 52%), is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un- 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
TEMPLE, and com e reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. d. Volkes Ierael, i. p. 332, and of 
Perrot and Chipiez in Hist. of Art in Sardinia and 
Judea (Eng. tr.), i. plates 6 and 7. In 2Ch 3% 
is used for these chapiters. 2. mn appears in 
of 1 K 78 asa part of the brazen lavers made 
by Hiram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of nbnp (Ewald, Stade, Klost.). See 
LAVER. 3 In Ex 36" we read that the upper 
eer is or tops (ony, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
e five pillars which sup the ‘screen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV) were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parte of the pillars 
of the court were to be overlaid with silver ( 
ct a Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parte thus treated would have the 


appearance of capitals (LXX xedaAldes). 
. AOR 6 ansxby! 


CHAPMAN (Anglo-Sax. cedp ‘trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AV, 2 Ch 9" ‘ Beside 
that which chapmen and merchants brought,’ (Wye 
ove, RV ‘the chapmen,’ Amer. RV ‘the traders’). 
For the same Heb., RV gives ‘chapmen’ (A 
‘merchantmen’) 1 K 10%, and it is an appropriate 


20d), 1 Mac 12°7.—Close 
nknown. 


tr. if a had rece arr in use. For its 
meanin . Rogers ), ‘It is not a meete 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHAPT.—Jer 14‘ ‘Because the ground is chapt, 
for there was no rain in the earth’ (nny, Amer. KV 
» RVm ‘dismayed,’ for the Heb. has both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Farmer's Dict. 
speaks of ‘claiey or stiff earth . . . subject to cha 
during the heat of summer’; but the word, whi 
means ‘ cracked,’ is no longer used of land. 

J. HASTINGS. 

GCHARAATHALAN (B Xapaadaddy, A Xapd 
"A@addp, AV Charaathalar), 1 Es 5” name 

iven to a leader of certain families who returned 
m Babylon under Zerub. But ‘Charaathalan 
ing them and Allar’ is due to some perversion 
of the original, which has ‘Cherub, Addan, Immer,’ 
three earned) asa in Bab., Y ibe veeas the 
return was e PY any, Xepovs), 
"Had»; cf. Neh 7@). The form in 1 bs may be 
partly accounted for by confusion between 6 and B, 
and een Aand A. 4H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


CHARAX (Xdpaca, els rév, 2 Mac 12", RV ‘to 
Charax,’ AV ‘to Characa’).—East of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 


GCHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Es 6?=HARSHA, 
Ezr 2°, Neh 7%. 


CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.—To charge (late Lat. 
carricare to load, from carrue a wagon, whence 
old Fr.charger) is ‘to load,’ and a charge is ‘a load,’ as 
ee prereh chee a gun, and of its ‘charge.’ 
Bat in the Bible the word ia used only figurativ y. 
1. To burden one, or be a burden on one, AV ‘ 


CHARGER 37) 


chargeable,’ Neh 5” ‘the former governors, that 
had been before me, were c. unto the pee ” (rV'399 
by, lit. ‘made heavy on,’ RVm ‘laid burdens 
upon’); esp. in the matter of expense, 2 S 13” 
‘let us not all now go [to the nag ia feast], 
lest we be c. unto thee’ (1933, RV ‘be burden. 
some’); 1 Th 2° ‘ because we would not be c. unto 
any of you’ (é¢riBapéw, ‘be a yh fae upon,’ RV 
‘that we might not burden’; so2 a and 2 Co 
119 ‘I was c. to no man’ (xaravapxdw, only here and 
12414, though LXX gives simple »apxdw as tr. of 
yz ‘to be dislocated,’ ‘torn away,’ Gn 32% 8 dé, 
Job 33, Dn (LXX] 11°. The vb. «. is to benumb, 
as a torpedo [ydpen] might benumb, and so to 
pana one by laying another’s maintenance on 

im). Cf. Geneva B. ‘I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man’; RV ‘I was not a burden 
on any man.’ 2. The burden of ense is also 
sr Pema by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst.: Neh 
10" ‘to c. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service of the house of our God’ 
(709); 1 Ti_56% ‘let not the church be ea ' 
(Sapeto6a, RV ‘be burdened’ as in 2 Co 5‘ EV); 
1 Co 9 ‘that. . . I may make the gospel without 
c.” (d48dravos); 97 ‘who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges?’ (/dlors éywrlas); Ac 21™ ‘ be at 
charges with them’ (RV ‘for them,’ dard»ncor éx’ 
avrois, ‘spend upon them’). Cf. Shaks. Rich. III. 
L iL, 256— 


‘Il be at charges for a looking-glass.’ 


8 To ee fe special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 36%= 
Ezr 1?‘he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerus.’ (3299). Then this duty or responsibility is 
expressed by the subst. ‘charge,’ Job 344 ‘Who 
hath given him (God) a c. over the earth?’ (79); 
Jth 7 ‘he dispersed the people every one to their 
Own C,’ (wapeuforH). Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of more>), esp. in Nu (P) in a half-technical 
sense, quite foreign to any modern idiom. Thus 
the duty is called, Nu 4" ‘the oc. of this burden.’ 
Since J” imposes it, it is ‘the c. of the Lord,’ Lv 
8". It is also called ‘the c. of the sons of Gershon’ 
(Nu 3%), because on them the burden lies. And 
from its object or extent it is described as: 1% ‘the 
c. of the tabernacle of the testimony’; 3* ‘the c. 
of the ark’; 3° ‘the o. of the children of Israel’; 
or 3®‘the c. of the sanctuary, for the c. of the 
children of Israel.’ 4. This meaning passes easil 
into care or custody: 2 K 7" ‘to appoint to the c. of 
the gate’ ("pen); 1 Ch 9% (5x); Ac 8” ‘who had thec. 
of all her treasure’ (ér{); Nu 31® ‘the men of war 
which are under our c.’ ("): cf. Ac 1% AVm ‘o 

or charge’ (émwxor}, AV ‘ bishoprick,’ RV ‘ 08,’ 
RVm ‘overseership’). 5. From ‘give ac.’ (Mt 4°, 
Lk 4, 1 Ti 6"), or ‘ give in c.’ (1 Ti 57 ‘ these things 
give C.,’ wWapa w, RV ‘command’), there 
naturally arises the meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com- 
mand,’ of which the examples are numerous and 
obvious,° and the subset. c. =a command, as 2 § 18°, 
Ac 16%™ (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely ; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti 1 
64%, 6. The last and heaviest weight to lay on one 
is to ‘lay blame,’ found chiefly in the phrase ‘la 
to the c. of,’ Dt 218, Ps 35", Ac 7% 23%, 89%, OT 
4%, But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 
2S 3¢ ‘thou charyest me to-day with a fault con- 
corning this woman’; Job 1* ‘nor charged God 
foolishly’ (RV ‘with foolishness’), 4° ‘his angele 
he chargeth with folly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHARGER (orig. either something that may be 
loaded or something to load with. See CHARGE).— 
A charger is ‘a large plate or flat die for carrying 
a large joint of meat,’ Ozf. Eng. Dict. The word is 

* But see Mt 990, Mk 16° charged," inép: 

Thayer oo that word, Goaliaactene Mk 14, ay epee, tNeog 
vol. {. p. : 
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used as tr. of (1) my? Nu 7 passim, the silver c. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift ; (2) 
Soqay Ezr 1% ‘thirty chargers of gold, a, thousand 
chargers of silver,’ being B irek of the vessels of the 
house of the Lord restored by 3 (3) rlvag Mt 
14°) Mk 6% 33 of the charger in which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to her mother. See BASKET, Foop. 
J. HASTINGS. 
CHARIOT (37, 227 Ps 104, ng7p, 7937 Ps 46°, 
G@pua, currus).—In ancient times war chariots 
formed an important part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Egyptian monu- 
ments that they were largely employed in the 
armies of the Hittite and estinian kings, and 
thence they were introduced into Egypt about the 
17th cent. B.O. (Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, i. 295). 
An Egy. poem mentions that the Hittites brought 
2500 chariots i Ramees IL. (B.C. 1360); and 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. B.c., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven- 
tures of an Egyptian mohar or official, who drove 
through Pal in a chariot, accompanied by his 
servant. In the OT we read of the chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
Ex 14%: 16'-4), In Pal. the Israelites must have 
me familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
died by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 11**), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jg 4* 5%); and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Canaanites of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against the conquering Israelites (Jg 1%, cf. Jos 
17'6 18), These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (cf. Joa 11° ‘ burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vuly. currus falcats (Jg 19 4* 38) seems to involve 
an anachronism ; for the use of scythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of this kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
ia, and oer attributes the invention to 
C (Cyrop. vi. 1. 27). In the time of Saul the 
Philistines invaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (1 8 13° LXX (Luc.]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.). David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch 18‘), and on another occasion 
700 (28 108); but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos 11%), he maimed the horses, reserving only 
sufficient for 100 chariote (2S 8‘). The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 1"*) and 4000 horses 
(2 Ch 9*, in 1 K 4% (Heb. 5°] wrongly 40,000). These 
were stationed ly in Jerusalem and partly in 
more suitable cities selected for the purpose (1 K 9” 
10%). Both chariots and horses were mainly im- 
ported from Egypt, and of ieee trade in them 
was carried on with the Hittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
Egypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shekels (1 K 10®,2 Ch 1'&). From this time onwards 
chariots form a regular of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K 16°, 2 K 
724 916 2 1.03 137: 14 821 Ts 27, Mic 5’ etc.). In particular, 
the king seems Pe tet a have gone to battle in 
his chariot (1 K *, 2 K 23™, cf. 1 K 12'8 2 K 923), 
Zimri held the important office of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16%). There seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 
supply of horses (2 K 7% 18%); hence in the time 
of Isaiah there was a strong party in Judah which 
favoured a close alliance with Egypt (Is 30% 26 31) 
36°). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


CHARIOT 


countries. Hence, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (1 8 8"), and the 
Deuteronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 17%), the Poets regard horses and 
chariota as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (Hos 1" 14° (Heb. ¢), 
Is 27 308 31"), and they predict their destruction in 
the Messianic future (Mic 5” [Heb. *), Zec 9"). 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 20%-* 2251, 2 K 6'*), 
the Assyrians (Is 5“ 37%, Nah 3), the Egyptians 
(2 K 78, Jer 46°), and others (Ezk 23* 267, Is 43", 
Jer 51%, Hag 2%). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn 11®, 1 Mac 17 8), and 
Autioohis Eupator is said to have 300 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mao 13%). 

The chariot was employed also in times of 
(Gn 50°, 1 K 18“, 2 K 5% 21 10°54, Is 66%), and was 
regarded as a, mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (Gn 41%) ; 
Absalom and Adonijah prepared chariote and horses 
to mark their claims to the throne (2S 15', 1 K 1°); 
of. also Is 224%, Jer 17% 224, In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Rev 9”, cf. 18%, is that 
of the Ethiopian treasurer of Candace (Ac 8*%), 
The heathenish practice of dedicating horses and 
chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
oe oe of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 ). 

The chariota of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and repre- 
sented on Egyp. and Assyr. monuments. ey 
were two-wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 22*) or perhaps 
three persons (2 K 9%). The latter view is sup- 
ported by the special Heb. term for an officer, 
shaltsh (vy), lit. third man ; see Ex 147 154, 2 K 7 
97 10% 15% etc. The Egyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by sculptures represent- 
ing the manufacture of chariots. The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame inter with a network of 
thongs or ro The chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the egal ‘pet of the sides, which 
were formed by s curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and resting on a wooden 
upright above the pole in front. m this rail, 
wile was strengthened by leather thongs, a bow 
case of leather, often richly ornamented, hung on 
the right-hand side, slanting forwards; while the 
quiver and s cases inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. The wheels, which were fastened on the axle 
by a linch-pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. The pole sloped up- 
wards, and to the end of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to be seen. The bridle was often orna- 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
and the other reins through aring at theside 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two; and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarely are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariote did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes hung at the back. The wheels had six, 
or, ata later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of three 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments a 
third horse is generally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later chariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher; the cases for weapons are 

laced in front, not at the side; and only two 

orses are used. The harness differs somewhat 
from the Egyptian. A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured a ig nae under the 
belly of the horse. in Egypt, there are no 
traces visible; two driving-reins are attached to 
each horse, but the bearing-rein seems to be un- 
known. In addition to the warrior and the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some- 
times opps 

The Hittite chariota, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. In 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Egyptian, and the sides are not open. The 
chariota on Persian sculptures closely resemble 


the Assyrian. 

In Sir 49° the first vision of Ezekiel is alluded to 
as ‘the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Ezk 1), under the title of ‘the chariot,’ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 347. 


LiTEraTURE —Layard, Nineveh ste). ii. 848-856: Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchies (1864), 1-21; Wilkinson, Anctent 
Egyptians (1847), 1. 885-359 ; Nowack, Heb. A ic, L 3662. 
H. A. WHITE. 
CHARITY.—From 1 Co 8! onwards ‘charity’ is 
ie aha employed in AV as the tr. of dydwy; in 
RV it does not occur. 


The Gr. word oye supposes fo Pave been oined by the 
LXX. It is found in no pro ane author, not even in Joseph 
and only once in Philo (i. 283). In LXX it oocurs281 (a3 
1818, Eo 91-6, Ca 26.5.7 35. 10 58 76 94.6. 7dte, Jer 22 always as tr. of 
ae ee It has been supposed that the 
LXX felt the need of a word A gehed gestion than any in 
existence, but 2 8 1815 (the love of Amnon for Tamar) roves 

pposi What the LXX seems to have felt the need of 


they elsewhere translate AQTe. Thus in 28 1815, Eo 91-6 it is 
to ‘hate.’ 


and adopted it to express the new 

fact that the LXX had used it to ne aba ad picid love, 
mace it the more easily adopted, for eading 
is love,’ and 410 ‘ Herein is love, 


The wo 117 uding dydeas, ‘love- 
feaste,’ Jude 12 (and 2 P 213 L. Tr WH)), always of love with 
i do. Its distribution, accord. to 
Moulton and Geden’s NT Concord., is as follows: Synop. 2 (Mt 
Lk 11), Jn 7, Ro 9,100 14, 2 Co9, Gal 8, Eph 10, Ph 4, 

4 


Jn 1, Jude 2. is, Synop. 2, 
J uding Re 30, Paul 7 H P 6, Jude 8. It is not 
=| ry Me epgaleal . 


Jerome experienced the difficulty which has been attributed 
to the LXX. There was no direct equivalent in Latin for eyéew. 
Amor was impossible, g idolatry as well as sensuality. 
He some ose to and sometimes caritas 


the very point for which dyaey had first been 
d in 24 tim 


Wyolif followed the Vulgate, giving ‘love for dilectio and 
‘ollow * for 

‘ * for caritas everywhere, except in Col 18 13 where he 
has ‘loving’ for dilectto, not ‘love’; and in 1 Co 18¢ where he 
uses the pronoun ‘it’ for the third caritas. 

Tindale systematically avoided ecclesiastical words, and so dis- 
carded ‘charity’ entirely, verywhere, except Ro 
1415 coe evéemy), and Ool 113 ‘ His dear Son’ for 
‘the Bon of love.’ Tindale was followed by Coverdale, the 
Great Bible, and the Geneva Bible, except that 
‘charity’ in Rev 24 19, 

The Bishops restored “charity” into the foll. places: Ro 
pgp 1 Co 81 131.28 dtr & 13 dis 143 1614, Col 814, 1 Th 
ears eee es 15 215 413, 2 Ti 223 310, Tit 23, 1 P 48 dis 

» aso, 
Tindale’s ‘chari 


8 Jn&, Jude? 19, Rev 219: while they 
regener tably’ in Ro 1415, his ‘dear Son’ 
1 e 
The Rhemish Bible, being tr. from the Vulg., returned to the 
use of ‘charity’ and ‘love’ follo ne 
except that (as with W 
10o 14, 


Geneva has 


the Vulg. precisel 
the ‘ghartty’ a chaitved 3 
The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except in Ro 


1310 bis, 1 Th 813 58, 1 Jn 3!, and Jude 8, where they capriciously 
prefer ‘love’ to ‘charity.’ 

The RV gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found 
the text they adopted; for they reckoned it their 
to translate the same Gr. word by the same a word, 
that could ibly be done. No other Eng. v is 
sistent. ‘ ty ° never ocours. 


The word ‘charity ’ entered the Eng. lan at 
ie oo times. Edolyd in ~ form cherte (from 

r. chterté, cherté) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. caritas, ‘dearness,’ both in reference 
to price and affection. Next in the forms caritat, 
carwvtet, charitet, charité, from the popular use of the 
caritas (caritatem) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian ‘love.’ The two words were too 
close to be kept distinct, and in the 17th cent. 
cherte was discontinued. 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
God, as 1 Jn 4° 45 ‘God is charite’ (Wyclif) =‘ God 
is charitie’ (Rheims—dydrn is tr. by ‘c.’ through- 
out 1 Jn in Wyclif and Rhemish). Its meaning 
as appued to man is well expreased by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (1552), ‘Quhate is cherite ? 
It is lufe, quharby we lufe God for his awin saik 
. « . and our neichbour for God’s saik, or in God.’ 
But such a word could not resist the strong 
tendency to degeneration, if indeed it had not de- 
generated in the use of the Vulg. itself. As early 
as Caxton we find the general sense of kindly dis- 
position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3, ‘I... beseche 
alle suche that fynde faute or errour that of the 
charyte they correcte and amende hit.’ Dr. G. 
Salmon (Gnosticism and Agnosticism, p. 211) 
thinks it probable that the popular limitation of 
the word to almsgiving arose from ite freq. em- 
ployment in ap of preachers either for money 
on behalf of some good object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory; the common 
exordium being, ‘Good Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to give so and so.’ 

That there was a feeling about 1611 against the 
use of ‘love’ in the language of religion is shown 
by Bacon’s remark (1603), ‘I did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Rhemish trans- 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word dydzy and never épws, do ever translate 
Charity and never Love, because of the indifferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love’ 
(the statement is incorrect, since Rheims gives 
‘love’ for dydry 23 times, but it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such feeling that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘charity’ in, but 
either to avoid ‘the scrupulosity of the itans,’ 
or to escape the charge of ‘unequal dealing towards 
a great number of good English words.’ The objec- 
tions to ‘co.’ as a tr. of dydrn are that it is now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ esting a mild 
toleration, in place of the noblest and most search- 
ing of virtues; and that its use in A V (esp. through- 
out 1 Co 13) has given rise to the mistaken idea that 
St. Paul is leas the apostle of love than St. John. 
See ALMSGIVING and LOVE. J. HASTINGS. 


CHARM.—See AMULET and DIVINATION. 


CHARME (Xapu4, AV Carme), 1 Es 5%.—Called 
HARM, Ezr 2”, Neh 78. The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the Heb., and not from the Gr. form 
in the canonical books. 


CHARMIS (Bx Xapuels, A Xadpels= 7p Gn 46°). 
—Son of Melchiel, one of three rulers or elders of 
Bethulia (Jth 6% 8 10%). 

CHASE.—See HUNTING. 


CHASEBA (Xacefd), + Es 5".-—There is no corre 
sponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 


874 CHAATENING, CHASTISEMENT 


CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENRT, 
LATION. —The idea represented by th 
oe or chastisement fills a considerable 
space both in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expreaved by the verb 1:, "9:, and the substantive 
1, with which 73\0 and nozia are frequently com- 
bined ; and in Gr. by the Sorrespondis verb and 
subst. wa:dedw and ra:dela. The etymological con- 
nexion of these last words with sais suggests tha 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in- 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the p is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one 


famil Th 
idea is presented in He 12°, where fathers are 


CHECKER WORK 


There we find the conception that suffering is a 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, 
@ sure reward : a reward too, as in 2 Co 4'%, out 
of proportion to the suffering, éAlya wa:devOdrres 
pale asi yg eae The idea of purification 
also, as well as that of testing, is involved in the 
comparison of Wis 3° ws xpucd» dy x éSoxt- 
pacer abrots. The gracious and pa aspects 
of chastisement are signalised in Wis 11%: the 
people of God are chastened in mercy, the wicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath; His own He 
puts to the proof ds: rarhp vovéerd», the others He 
condemns ws dwcrouzos Baciiets. So again, in 2 Mac 
6%, though God ‘ chastens with calamity,’ He never 
abandons His people. This is the main thought of 
the NT also: suffering is the in a 
Father’s Pand. and the sole instrument which 


the purposes of the Father's love can be effected. 
ed in the character of wa:devral—as those e word tribulation has come into our lan- 
who exercise re rong over their children, and from the Vulg. rendering, not of ra:dedu, 
esp. over their fauite, for their good. This same t of OrAl8w, Orlyrs. NT none of the in 
conception is applied without reserve to God. One | which these words are used explicitly that 
of the most ing passages is Pr 3+ Re Ae ‘tribulation’ is disciplinary. It is said, indeed, 
despise not the ing (wadela) of the Lord, | that we must through many tribulations enter into 


chastening 
nor faint when thou art rebuked ( dpuevos) 
him; for whom the Lord loveth be Baath barri 


scourgeth ev son whom he 
uoted and enforced in He 
12*4 and Rev 3". The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles which befall the people of are not 
to be read as si of His hostility, but of His 
Ehaatanethi sob?’ Jn a larger soona, peclinpe, than 
neth no & sense, pe, 
i thie gracel God is poked of aa he 

sp roared in saving power, teaching us (ra:dedouca 
that denying ungodliness and worldly luste we 
should live soberly, sgnteomny: and godly. 
*Teaching’ here suggests too little, and probably 
‘disciplining’ or ‘chastening’ is too narrow; but 
the conception of the Christian life offered in this 
pasenge is that of education under a power which 
at once gracious and severe. The xdas which 
aki salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in complete possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment 
appears in the context. The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not s few deaths in the Church 
(1 Co 11%). Men had been eating and drinkin 
‘judgment’ to themselves. Yet even under suc 
jodements (xperduercc), the apostle teaches, Chris- 
ians are not objects of God's hostility : He is seek- 
ing their good; ‘we are being chastened the 
that we may not be condemned with the 
world.’ Even in those peculiar where the 
chastisement seems so awful or extreme that Satan, 
not ig made the instrument of it, this holds 
he sinner in 1 Co 5 is delive to Satan, 
or the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death 2), 
but that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. in 1 Ti 1” Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander are handed over to the Adversary, that they 
may be taught under his hands (ra:dev$der) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case: 
the thorn in the flesh is called an angel of Satan, 
yet it disciplines him in the Christian of 
umility. The human mind, so long as it dwells 
in the human body, will not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘evils’; no chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy: it is all grief and 
pain, and it is only afterward, when the fruit of 
righteousness appears, that we can see it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love tor His children. The large use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 

the moral interpretation of experience is ve 
striking. One of the chief passages is Wis 3*’. 


the kingdom of (Ac 14%), but they are rather 

iers to be : to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be welcomed. In 2 Co 1* the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suffer in 
order to acquire the gift of administering con- 
solation to others. Once in OT (Is 26%) the ideas 
of ‘tribulation’ and ‘chastening’ are expreesly 
combined : é OAlye: pnp 4 wasdela cou duty; but as 
arule 6Alycs (affliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective way. It may be, in point of 
fact, an instrument of ra:dela, but that is not the 
point of view to which of iteelf it leads. 

J. DENNEY. 
CHASTITY.—See CRiImES, and MARRIAGE. 


CHEBAR (793, X Ezk }) 8 315 115 @. 98 498), 
—A river in the tank of the Chaldseans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saw his first vision of the 
Cherubim. Near the banks of this stream waa 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish exiles, 
among whom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Ezk 
34), The Chebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance with a Syrian Christian tradition, 
with the Habor (439, “ABbppas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Euphrates not far from the 
site of Circesium. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, whither the Jews were 
eopored G > 2418, Jer 29 ®), can hardly be con- 
sidered to include Northern Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore more probable that the Chebar was one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to which the name of ‘river’ was o 

iven (cf. Néildeke in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon). 

he name, however, has not yet been discovered 
in any of the numerous liste of rivers and canals 
which are to be found in aeyoen and Babylonian 
literature. The word is probably connected with 
the Semitic root 05 to be great; hence it has been 
suggested that Chebar was another name of the 
Nahar Matcha, or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHECK in the obeol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re- 
proof’ occurs Job 20° ‘I have heard the co. of my 
reproach’ (RV ‘reproof which putteth me to 
shame’). » Pepys, Diary, a Sept., ‘I was 
very angry, and... did give him a very great 
check for fe and so to bed’; and Shaks., Henry IV. 
Iv. iii. 34, ‘I never knew yet but rebuke and 
check was the reward of valour.’ RV gives the 
verb in 1 § 247 in the mod. sense of ‘ restrain,’ ‘80 
David checked his men with these words’ (AV 
* stayed ’). J. HASTINGS. 


CHECKER WORK (now generally spelt chequer 


CHEDOR-LAOMER 


work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘a checker or 
chequer’). 1K 7"? ‘neta of checker work’ (o'33¢ 
n3” npy>),—trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘ chapiters’ of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. In 2 K 1‘ the is a ‘lattice’ in 
an upper chamber through which i 
In Job 18° it is a net for maring. J. 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (> |, KROSOAACyoubp, Chedor- 
lahomor laomer, ry 


Ga, 


Goiim, in the war against the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar 
er 14)*), After twelve hers of servitude the 
tter had rebelled edorlaomer, who, with 
his allies, thereupon marched into the yeas on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rep in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kadesh-barnea 
(now ‘Ain Kadts), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’ or En-gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. Then followed a 
battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, w resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon the conquerors i 
extreme north, pursui hem to Hobeah, weet of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 
Chedorlaomer ia the Elamite name Kudur- 
.” ‘servant of fear espepdl one of the 
rincipet Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
ankhundi, ‘servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabug, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In the time of Eri-aku, Babylonia was under the 
suzerainty of Elam; and while Eri-aku reigned at 
Larsa and Ur, and claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of Chaidza, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘in the land of Shinar.’ Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘the father of the land 
of the Amorites,’ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
has the title of king. He was also ‘the father 
of Tamutbal,’ a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘land of the Amorites’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Accad many centuries 
i (in Ege 3800). Four times he ryeapentg te 
and, after erecting an image of himse 
thie ahove of the Mediterranean and crossing the 
coantries ‘ of the sea of the setting sun,’ he united 
his cay bg into a ‘single’ empire. His son 
Naram-Sin made his way into the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of ie re, 
Ammi-satana (B.C. 2230), still calls himself ‘ kin 
of the land of the Amorites’; and the deep aad 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna tableta, proves 
that Bab. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana was the great-grandson of 
Khammurabi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one in0 ammurabi 
ied sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so that, as he reigned fifty-five years, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C. 2330. A. H. SAYCE. 


CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE ('0}, Arab. ahi, ‘jaw- 


*The name Ku-dur-la-ukh-ga-mar has now been read by P. 
Scheil on a tablet of Khammurabi (see Rev. Bid. Internat. 1896, 
p 600, and Rev. de Théol. 1897, p. 83 ff.). 


night near Dan in the | th 
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bone’; fihyah, ‘beard’; cuydév).—1l. The ch 
with its ruddy token of health, is a fare al 
beauty (1 S 16%, Ca 1 54). In the Lebanon vine- 


yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘maidens’ 
cheeks.’ On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘her tears are on her cheeks’ (La 1°). 
2. It is connected with iness and pride. 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 22% 
2 Ch 18*, Job 16”, Ps 3’, Is 50°, meant the greatest 
pone affront, and implied that there was no 
Store to resist. This gives emphasis to 
. 6™, where the want is not of power, but 
of will, to resist. G. M. CKIE. 


CHEEK TEETH.—J1 1° ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion’ (niyyop, RV ‘jaw teeth,’ as 
in Pr 30“ ‘their jaw teeth as knives’ AV, RV; 
but in Job 29” (all) ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘ t teeth ’). 
Cheek teeth=molar teeth, is found in Caxton, 
Chron. Eng. (1480), ‘ Al that ever were borne after 
that iience hadden i) chekteth in hir hede 
lease they had afore. J. HASTINGs. 


bat generally with adj. ' good.” 80 


Ao 273% 8 (edMupéw or e00 unos) : and 
(79298, AV ‘comfort myself, RVm 
‘brighten up’). Finally, the word came to si 
‘ good spirita,’ whence the verb ‘to cheer,’ Jg 9%, 
or ‘cheer up,’ Dt 24° (RV ‘ )s 
J. HAsTiInas, 


cheer ’) 
CHEESE.—See Foon. 


CHELAL (577 ‘perfection’).—One who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). 


CHELLIANS.—Probably the inhabitants of the 
town CHELLUS (which see). Cf. Jth 1° 2”, 


CHELLUS (Xedods or Xeodods).—From the text 
Jth 1°) this place is supposed to have been situated 
. W. of Jerus. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘ torrent’) o ah ty age with 
the Wady el-‘Artsh. Relan inks it may be 
Haluzah (7ybq), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, dittated coat the source of the Wady es- 
Sani stream. The mention of a land of the Chel- 
lians by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children ste Ishmael i 2), : re 
u as supporting view of the position of U. 
Doubt must: however be regarded as mr ang 7p 
ing the identification of C. with Haluzah or Elusa 
if the Syr. transcription Kalén (with K for Ch) be 
correct. C. is also ed as a mistake for Chelul 
=Halhul, Jos 15". lL, A. PINCHES. 


CHELOD (B XedeotaA, # Xeorasovdd, A Xereod8, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldseans).—Jth 
1% reads, not as AV and RV ‘many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘there came eee many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul’; less naturall 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ (es 
wapdratw uid» X.). Svriac ‘to fight against 
Chaldgans,’ is improbable. It not certain 
whether the ‘many =ations’ are allies of Nebuch- 
adrezzar or of 4: naxad, nor whether they come 
to help or to fignt ne ‘wons of Ch.’ Probably v.® 
summarises v.“; hence ‘suns of Ch.’ should be 
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Nebuchadrezzar’s army. But he is, in Jth, king of 
Assyrians, not Chaldwans. No probable conjecture 
as to Aram. original has been made. 
F. C. PORTER. 
CHELUB (3:5p).—1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
44). 2. The father of Ezri, one of David’s super- 
intendents (1 Ch 27%). See GENEALOGY. | 


CHELUBAI (339), 1 Ch 2, another form of 
Caleb. Cf. 1 Ch 24, and see CALEB. 


CHELUHI (‘mbp Kethidh, smbp Keré, Cheluhu 
RVnm, Chelluh AV).—One of the Bené-Bani who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*). 


CHEMARIM.—In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph 1‘; but the original 077, of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 23° and Hos 10°, 
and in both instances Chémdrim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RV ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ holding the post of honour in the text. 
It is a little curious that at Zeph 1‘, the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter- 
polation: the LXX omits it, and the lelism is 
spoilt by its presence. Wellhausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 4‘, but other 
critics have rightly denied this. Chémer, of which 
Chémarvm is the plural, is of Aram. origin,* and 
when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con- 
notation. In the Peshitté Version of the OT it 
is employed at Jg 17°" of Micah’s idolatrous 
prieete, but at Is 61° of the true priests promised 

the restored Israel. In the Pesh. Vers. of the 
NT, Ac 19" has it as the rendering of vewxédpos, 
thus reminding us of the Latin editus (=temple- 
attendants) of Hos 10°, Zeph 1‘; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim, employs it of the Levitical 
prieste and of our Lord (217 3} 4'+ 15 55-10, and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Chéma4rim always has a bad sense: it is applied to 
the priesta who conducted the worship of the calves 
G 23°, Hos 10°), and to those who served the 

im (Zeph 1‘). Kimchi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicographers Brockelmann ac- 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘to be sad,’ the chdmré being a sad, ascetic 
reson, @ monk or priest. The two ideas run 
into each other, as is well exemplified at Ezk 31%, 
where Pesh. has chémird, L doxéracery, Vulg. 

contristatus est, EV caused to mourn. 

J. TAYLOR. 

CHEMOSH (r07 Kémésh, Xapuwss).—The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J” was the national deity of 
the Israelites. He is frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moabite 

tone, and the Moabites are referred to as the people 
of Chemosh (cf. Nu 21”, Jer 48%). On the Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melek. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with C., but distinct. In the inscription, Mesha, 
the king of Moab, represents the subjection of Moab 
to Israel as due to the fact that C. was angry with 
his land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and he bade Mesha go and take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israel out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Israel. 
the le of 'Ataroth is spoken of as a gazing-stock 
to C. esha accordingly made a high place for C., 
because he had saved him and made him victorious 
over his foes. That upon occasion he might be 
worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2 K 3”, where the king of Moab offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-offering, and thus forced the Israel- 

» In an inscrip. found near Aleppo we find 17” %D3=priest of 
Sahar (the moon). See Rev. Sémit. 1896, pp. 280, 282. 


The slaughter of 


CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES 


ites to raise the siege. Solomon built a high-place 
for C. ‘the abomination of Moab’ (1 K 11°), which 
lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 234). According to Jg 11™ 
C. was also the national deity of the Ammonites; 
but this can ia | be correct, since Milcom was 
their special a t has been suggested that the 
text should corrected, and Milcom read here; 
but perhaps, as Moore says, the error runs through 
the whole learned argument (Judges, R 295). 
A. 8. PEAKE. 
CHENAANAH a bear Benjamite (1 Ch 7%), 
2. The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 K 22", 2 Ch 189), 


CHENANI (‘3;), prob. for ™33p).--A Levite (Neh 9*). 


CHENANIAH (mu or w’).—Chief of the Levites 
at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Ch 15*- #7), named among the officers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 26”). 


CHEPHAR-AMMONI (‘joy ), ‘vi of th 
Ammonites,’ Jos 18%, — greats of Benjamin 
Probably the ruin Kefr ‘Ana near Bethel. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. C. R. CONDER. 


CHEPHIRAH (770), ‘village,’ Jos 9” 18%, 
Ezr 2%, Neh 7”.—One of the four Hivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the pepeuy: having belonged to Benjamin. 
Now Kefireh 8.W. of Gibeon, in a position which 
aids to determine the W. border of Benjamin. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


CHERAN (7¥).—One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Seir, the Horite (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1“). The 
Sept. transliteration, acc. to Dillm., is possibl 
based on a supposed connexion of the word wit 
"9=a lamb. H. E. Rye. 


CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES (‘nbm *n79). 
—A designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
formed the aes bodyguard. As to the deriva- 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = executioners and runmers (from 
the verbs mip and nbs), their duty being to inflict 
capital punishment, and also to convey the ming 
mandates as quickly as sama to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec- 
tions seem tw be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes ‘m to be so called from ny 
=to be expelled oe one’s country (Zec 14*),— 
an explanation which would identify it with the 
Sept. rendering of ‘avs (Philistine) by “AAAd@vAos. 

t seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not common but proper names. 
The Cherethites, as a tribe inhabiting the southern 
border of Canaan, are thrice mentioned in the 
OT (1 8 30", Zeph 2°, Ezk 251*), and in all these 
pee they are associated so closely with the 

hilistines as to be practically identified with them. 
Now we know from Am 9’, Dt 2”, and Jer 47 
that the Philistines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Caphtor, which is yenerally identified 
with Crete. May Cherethites not be another form 
of Cretans? Instead of Cherethites, the Kethibh of 
2S 20* offers the reading Carites. So in 2 K 11*}* 
the true reading as restored in RV is Carites, 
where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Carites sage het be represented readily 
enough by ‘np. at ‘nbs is simply a variation of 
‘avbs (Philistine) was Ewald’s opinion, and hae 
since been generally accepted. ; 

The Cherethites and Pelethites were thus a Philis- 
tine bodyguard, originally introduced by David, 
whose action is explained by his relations with the 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
This conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 2 S 15'* the Gittites, who were certain] 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites an 
Pelethitesa. These men were chosen on the same 
Pope as the Swiss Guards at oben courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whoee fidelity is in 
roportion to their om from local ties and 
teresta. His Philistine mercenaries proved them- 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles occasioned yi ‘Absalon, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (2 8 15 20’, 1 K 1*). While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judman kingdom. The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 11 is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the officers of the Carians and 
the foot-guards that enabled Jehoiada to accom- 
plish the overthrow of Athaliah, and the installa- 
ion of Jehoash as king. Soin 1 K 14® we read 


of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanethary. and from 2 K 11*@ it is 


evident that the royal] bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con- 
clude that these were foreign mercenaries? 
W. R. Smith adduces two from OT to 
Eo their identity with the Cherethites and 
elethites. Zeph 1° speaks of men connected with 
the court who were clad in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters’ 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 S 5°); but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘leaping over the threshold’ simply a name for house- 
breaking, * while those who are clothed in forei 
b are Israelites who ape foreign customs. 
is as it may, Smith’s other OT reference seems to 
be conclusive. In Ezk 44**- there is a bitter com- 
pant that uncircumcised foreigners were permitted 
keep guard in the sanctuary, and to discharge 
fanctions which the prophet would henceforth 
confine to the Levites. ho can these be except 
the guards referred toin2K 11? This conclusion 


captain of the 


153 n., 164; Driver, Text of Sam. 172, 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CHERITH (n7 553).—The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 K 17%°5) was ‘ before Jordan,’ t.¢., accorde 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or ‘sojourners,’ RV) of 
Gilead, or according to the ‘of Tishbeh of 
Gilead,’ and would be well acquainted with the 
hiding-places of that country. If the ‘Ravens’ 
(o's) were an Arab tribe, as many believe (see 
OREB), it must have been well to the E. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identifica- 
tion of the brook Cherith with the Wady Kelt 
between Jerus. and Jericho is unwarranted. 
A. HENDERSON. 
CHERUB.—A proper name (Ezr 2%, Neh 7%) ; one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branches of the Israelite people. The 
name has been identified with the Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See CHARAATHALAN. UH. E. RYLE. 


* In view of the Oriental reverence for the threshold, this 
seems an unlikely Se a oar Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, p. 259 f. ; for the e custom, p. 116 f.) 
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CHERUBIM (o'397 or o'snp, xepovBlu; sing. 317f, 
xepot8).—By this name are denvted the win 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not i uently mentioned as attending upon 
the Most High, and as possessed of certain sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘cherub’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as seems 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from 8 primitive stage of religious thought in W. 
Asia, this uncertainty in the Israelitish writin 
admits of a natural explanation. For writers who 
were under the influence of the worship of J” would 
shrink from giving a description that might lend 
iteelf to obvious comparison with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other religions. 

i. In OT we find references to the cherubim 
(1) in ue coi version of primitive myth; 
(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in spoon ee vision ; 
and (4) in the descriptions of the furniture and 
adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 


temple. 

1. Gn 3* ‘And he placed at the east of the 

en of Eden the cherubim, and the flame of a 

sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.’ The function of the cherubim 
here is to guard the approach to the sacred tree. 
The number of the cherubim appointed for this 
duty is not mentioned; nor is it stated, as is 
usually sup , that each of the cherubim bore 
in his hand a flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flames was entrus 
to them for the purpose of keeping the way. 

It has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘cherubim’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stvod at the 
entrance of . palaces and temples. M. Le- 
normant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic inscription, that kirubu was an Assyr. 
name in use for the steer-god, the temptation to 
connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with the : 

was almost irresistible. But this use of 

karubu is questionable; the cherubim in our 

eare not limited totwo; thereis no mention 

of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 

cherubim is evidently peer connected with 

the sword, which, to judge from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

- Ps 183! (=2 S 22") ‘And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.’ In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 

wer of J” as manifested in the thunderstorm. 

” is represented in flight through mid-air, borne 
up upon the wings of a cherub, while the light- 
nings flash before Him (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v.“). The cherub appears to be the milent 
winged spirit of the storm,—on whose bac Se 
Himself is seated. He is the personification of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon an te 
wings. J” is carried by the cherub, as the Indi 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
griffin (Asch. Prom. 395). 

8. In the prophetical writings of Ezekiel we 
have two allusionstothecherubim. (1) In Ezk 28" 
‘Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth ; 
and I set thee so that thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down 
in eee of vat stones ee fire.” Here the 
prophet compares ‘the Prince o e’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God Scher whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the mercy- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolta. e idea of the 
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thundercloud is combined with that of heavenly 
ip. 
(2) The i ; employed by the same prophet 


in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk a0} is very 


obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet them as identical with ‘the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of 


the river Chebar’ (10), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot’ in ch. 1. These were four in 
number (10); they had each four faces, ‘the face 
of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle’ (*), and 
‘four wings’ (™). As one of their faces was that 
of ‘a cherub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘ knew that they were cherubim’ (”), the shape of a 
‘cherub’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 


a pearance in Ezk 1‘; the noise of their wings 
(1%) re thunder; fire and lightning 
em (17), 
Altogether, this description, though much more 
complex and involved than any that has been sug- 
the previous passages which we have con- 
sidered, presenta no sort of contradiction to them. 
In all probability it representa an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character- 
istics of Ezekiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘cherub,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetry impersonated the 
storm-clouds that do Js bidding; in Ezekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘cherubim,’ correspond- 
“a the four quarters of the sky. In poetry, J” 
had ridden on the cherub; in the vision the 
cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J”. In poetry the light- 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is fire between the cherubim, and ‘the 
living creatures’ ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of lightning. 
4. The representation of the ‘cherubim’” oocu- 
pied an important place in Heb. sacred art. A's. 
he figures of two ‘cherubim’ were placed on the 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 25'*%), nfortunately, 
no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that their wings li upwards 
and were outapread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they were presented in a posture facing one 
another, but looking down upon the ark—an atti- 
tude to which we may aires the apostle makes 
t wraugit gold," peuailly keramersd colle Gold os 
‘wrought gold,’ possibly ered soli as 
apposed to plated gold. As the mercy-seat coveted 
by their wings was only 3 ft. 9 in. (24 cubite) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 


small, 

(2) Figures of cherubim were introduced into 
the veil or hanging screen which separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies (Ex 26"). It 
has commonly been considered that, as the way 
into the Holiest was through this curtain, the 
thought intended by these representations of 
cherubim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guardian cherubim who guarded ‘the way 
of the tree of life’ in Gn 3. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in ite Holy of 
Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubita (or 15 ft.) 
high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 

e wings of the cherubim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
wing to the extremity of the other. The Holy of 


the same 
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Holies was a cube of 20 cubite or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. The whole 
of their four wings was 20 cubite, equal to 

6 width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 


Israel | stood at the same distance from one another as 


they did from the wall on either side (1 K 6**). 
From this pak eon we should certainly i 
that they had 


bim’ of ‘ work’ in Solomon’s temple; but 
it is added ‘they stood on their feet, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ by which is 

t has been 


Pilsaros meant, facing the entrance. 
ispu whether the smaller chernbim which 
protected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
in Solomon’s temple. And it may be granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubim made it 
perfectl possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘Cherubim’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 K 6% %%), In the description of the ‘ brazen 


sea,’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 


of the cherub, aa ae | to 

wings; it stood on feet 
{2 Ch ; ite face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an eagle (Ezk 10%). It may have resembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that ite figure 
was am Sninginacy: one; like that of a griflin o's 


ether ita name is of Sem. origin or not, is 

a disputed point (see below). There is not suffi- 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the carly childhood of Israel's religion, and is 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubim in the 
passages we have in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. For we can 
imagine the one representation of a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the eure to 
have been derived from an alien source. The fact 
that the making and designing of the cherubim is 
a paren recorded without any consciousness of 
the violation of the second commandment, is in 
iteelf an indication that the conception of theee 
creatures belongs to an original national idea—the 
superstitious element of which was destined to be 
removed by the teaching of J” worship. Thus the 
‘cherub’ survived as one of the traces of a Heb. 
mythology, which was retained the prophets 
because it represented pictorially the attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Israel, and was em cred 
to express more vividly the means by whi 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to us from the 

. remains, we come across many representa- 

tions of winged monsters and chimeras in the 
countries adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
is said to have borrowed from Syria the of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘ seraph | Phan. 
monuments contain representations of win 
griffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from os in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
Chuecu-hotep, an Egyp. king (c. B.c. 2100), gives 
us @ leopard, from whose back issues a human 
head, with wings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine the 
attributes of strength and swiftness in animals 
with the intellect of man, in representation of the 
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ister, pp. 176, 171). To this category belongs in al 
isior, pp. . To ca in 
robability the earliest Heb. ides of the cherabim. 
aving been popularly i with the thunder- 
. their aber gs = form mare bere ae 
in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, ) 
personal court and attendance of J”, whose presence 
was proclaimed the voice of thunder (cf. Ex 
a 8 12", Ps 77%). They theref 


ore bear a close 
to the seraphim (Is 6), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps the 
risk groups of attendant beings are ref to in 
8 . 


The expression applied to J”, He ‘sitteth u 


or inhabiteth, the cherubim’ (o’s427 38), which 
we find in 2 K 19%, Ps 80! 99", Is 37°, is not with- 
out difficulty. The rend ‘sitteth between 


the cherubim’ is an explanation, not a transla- 
tion, of the original: nor does it the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. t the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J’, but 


the bearers and upholders of His throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wi of these minis- 
ters of God. They bear Him up. And to this, which 


is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘thou that sittest upon the cheru- 
bim ’ is ‘thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel’ 
(Ps 22°, and see Cheyne’s note). 
In later Jewish theol the cherubim take 
2d a the highest angels of heaven. 
och of the court of the of 
heaven. ‘Ite ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cherubim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles). Of 
the throne he says, ‘Ite circuit was as a shini 
sun and the voice of cherubim’ (xiv. 18, 
Charles). Speaking of the host of heaven, he 
mentions ‘ Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is 
over P. ise, and the serpente, and the chera- 
bim’ (xx. 7, Charles); and in another 
he ks of ‘all the host of the heavens, and 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of power, etc. (Ixi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘and 
round about were seraphim, cherubim, and oph- 
anim: these are they who sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (lxxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
The Jews them as superna beings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could or even guess what they were like (ras 
3 xepouPeis oddels drocal rives foay elweiy odd elxdoas 
Sivara, Ant. VIII. iii. 3). Philo, referring to the 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi- 
spheres (so Philo himself, De Cherub. § 7); but his 
own preference was to identify them with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the Al- 
mighty—the power of creating, and the power of 
Faling (¢yw 32 ay efwrowus SnrodcPar de’ Yrovady ras 
mwpeoBurdras xal dywrdrw dvo rod “Ovros Surdues rh 
re wanriuchy cal Bacdixjy. "Ovoudteras 52 h prev 
wrayrich Strays atro0 Oebs, cad’ fy EOnxe xal érolnce 
xal Scexdopunoe ré8e rd wav’ 4 52 Bacittxh xtbpros, 7 TOP 
opévwy & cal ody dixp BeBalws éwrixparet, Vit. 

os. Lil. 8, a Mangey, ti. 150). 

ii. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, ‘above it the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat’ 
(He #), where the expression, ‘the cherubim of 

lory,’ conveys the special thought of created 

ings ministering to the manifestation of the 
divine glory. In the Apoc. they are by pair pes as 
‘living creatures,’ four in number, of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
about the throne of God (Rev 4°7). From this 


there is an analogy presented | large 
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description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But presumably the words are intended 
to convey the picture of the four ‘living animals’ 
upholding the throne, and facing outw towards 

e four quarters of heaven, and the scene is de- 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the cherubim as 
youthful angels, but also as thoee who were ad- 


mitted into the speci up of spirits attendi 
Godt" The® living one ei: 


the throne of ‘ ne cromeree support 
the throne at rest; the cherubim bear the glory 
of God as it through heaven (cf. Weber, 
Altsynag. Palast. Theolog. 163, 164). There is a 


strange passage in the treatise igah (13b, i. 25) 
pasoages in Exk 1 and 10. ‘Tho pamsage concludes, 
in and 10. e concludes, 

What is the meaning of cherub? R. Abohu 
said, It is equivalent to a growing child. For 
eo in Babylon a young d is called Rabya. 
R. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written 
The first face was the face the cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 

the same as the of a man. There are 
faces, and there are small faces’ (see trans- 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

iii, It remains to mention the various deriva- 
tions which have been given of the word. ae 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. kirubu; but epparenty considerable 

yey ea over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
(PSBA, 1884, p. 193) conjectured that it was de- 
rived from the Egyp. zeref. (3) Gesenius con- 
nected it with a Syr. word meaning ‘strong.’ 
(4) Others have sug another P 
meaning ‘to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have 8 common 


origin with ypdy, ‘ griffin,’ “pippogra 

ut, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be considered dou . The explanations 
which were given of the name by the Fathers 
mer be illustrated by the following. 

lem. Alex. Strom. v. 240: d6ér\e: 8 7d Bvopa 
ray Kepoviln dndoby alaOnow worry. 

orus ap. Theodoret, Quast. om Gen. iii. : 

GANS XepovBly care? way rd Suvardéy- obrws Aéyet, 6 xa04- 
pavos éxl riw xepouBlu, dyri ro 6 duvards Baciietwp, 
cal, éréBn éwl yepovBlu cal éwerdaOy, drrl rod, perd 
wod\fjs wapeyévero rijs Surduews. 

Jerome, Comm. in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi.: In 
septuagesimo nono o legimus: Quit sedes 
super m manifestare; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur scientie multitudo. Unde et Domi- 
nus in aurige modum super cherubim aperte 
sedere ostenditur. . . . In cherubim ergo ostendi- 
tur Dominus; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, ex 

celatur. 

Augustine, Enarrat. in Ps 7% (Eng. 80°]: Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim sedes est gloriz 
Dei, et interpretatur Plenitudo scientiss. Ibi sedet 
Deus in plenitudine scientis. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse ceelorum potestates atque 
virtutes; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura: 
Anima justi sedes est sapientia. 

Didymus Alexandrin., Expos. im Pe 79 [Eng. 80): 
Kajpevos 8¢ éxl réy xepouBiu 6 xipebs dori, ws ev re 
éfexcnd waplorara:, 'E¢évera: 8¢ rois éy rots Sdhocs odocy, 
rerevxda. ratrns ris wpooyyoplas dxd rijs mpocovens 
avrots a eee TIAR00s yap yrwoews epunveverar rd 
XepouBlu, 

hese patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
‘cherubim’ was ‘much knowledge,’ 4 rarpig pep 
yAdrry mxpocayopeterat xepouBlu, ws dé apy EdAgres 
elroy, éxlywwots cal ériorhyy wor} (Vit. Moe. lib 
iii, § 8; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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Lrrmnarurne.—The subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the Theology of the OT, by Oehler, Smen 
Sohults, Dillmann; and on Archawology, by Nowack an 

. See also Cheyne’s ‘Exoursus’ in vol. iL of his 
Teaiah, and his Notes on the word in Com. on Peatme. 
H. E. RYE. 
vere Nis Hg Kiriath-jearim on the 
border of Ju os 15, Now the village Kesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See SWP vol. 
ii. sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jerus. district. C. R. CONDER. 


CHESED (1v2).—One of the sons of Nahor and 
Milcah (Gn 22“ J). He is obviously here intro- 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 

resumptive forefather of the Casdim (o%9) or 
haldeans. This probably represents a different 
tradition from that in P, where Ur of the Chaldees 
(t.e. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

It is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdim (trans- 
lated Chaldeans) are found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gn 22*-% probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the sup kinship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Heb. tradition 

ives the names of tribes identified with various 
ocalities om the borders of the plain of Mesopo- 
tamia. H. E. RY xg. 


pone )s vd eee LXXx vee Bethel, 
ro or Bethul, as in the paral . 
soe 19 and Sop of MT is prob. a textual error. 
(So Oz/f. Heb. Lex. and Siegtried-Stade.) 


CHEST.—1. In order to defray the cost of certain 
tepairs of the temple, the priest Jehoiada placed in 
the court (our authorities are not as to the 
exact location ; cf. 2 K 129 (Heb 10) 2 Ch 24® with 
LXX in each case) a chest (1'#), in the lid (Heb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 124% (Heb. 8%) (L.XX xSwréds Vulg. 
gavophylacwum), and, with variations, 2 Ch 248. 
(yAwoodxopor, arca). The ark (of the covenant) is 

invariably denoted by jry, either alone or 
with qualifications (see ARK i.). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseph’s mummy was placed (Gn 50”). 
The feature common to all three is the rectangular 
ms the first two certainly, the third most 
pro bly, were of wood. TAwocéxouzor, used by the 

translator of Chron. as a synonym of x:Bwrés, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of ;i7y in all the three applications given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50”, where the so-call 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders xppmbs. Jon. 
further uses it (Ané. VI. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer’ 
(EV, we 1 S 6%-) or small chest in which the 
Phil. princes deposited the golden mice, while in 
NT it is applied to the cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot charge (Jn 12° 13%). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 cheste stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shekalim vi. 5 may be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but ually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called nei’. It was into one of these chests that 
ai Pal cast her slender offering (Mk 12", 

2. In AV and RV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(27%) of the merchandise of Tyre ‘ chests for) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 
But the sense ‘chests’ for this word is without 
sufficient support (see comm. of Cornill, Davidson, 
Smend), and the word rendered ‘made of cedar’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
proved render ‘cloths of cords twined and 

urable.’ A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


CHIEF 


CHESTNUT TREE (jew ‘armén, sAdravos 
platanus). — Fy is mentioned twice in OT; 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘pilled 
white strakes’ (Gn 30*’), and set them before the 
flocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, gta 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 31°). he 
chestnut tree, which is the rendering of the Rabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any of 
Syria and Pal., and does not succeed in cultivation. 
It has Proeny never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and RV, 
Platanus Orientalis, L., on the contrary, grows 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 50 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. The monecious flowers are in 
ndulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
ge as a small walnut. The name ‘armén signi- 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact t 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
Eucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it would leave a white streak. Plane 
trees w in Mesopotamia. Chestnut trees do 
not. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
‘arm6n is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. duo. 
In Sir 24* wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the water. G. E. Post. 


CHESULLOTH (niyppn), Jos 19%°.—The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19%. A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of Jksdl at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 8.v. 
Chasalath) the site was known as near Tabor, but 
it was also wrongly identified with Achshaph (see 
Onomasticon, s.v. Acsaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiefly remarkable for a cemetery of tombs 
apparently medisval. See SWP vol. i. sheet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

CHETH or HETH (n).—Eighth letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CHEZIB, Gn 38°.—See ACHZIB. 


CHIDE.—To chide (past ‘chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke; so Ps 103° ‘ He 
will not always o.’ (2). Cf. Ps 18%, Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an altercn- 
tion with one; so Gn 31™ ‘Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Ex 172% (RV ‘strive’), Nu 20’, 


ed Jg 8! (all 2"). Chiding as subst. occurs Ex 17’ 


use of the oc. of the children of Israel’ (3%, 
RV ‘ striving’). 


CHIDON (jr>).—The name acc. ‘o 1 Ch 13° of 
the threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see UzzAH). In286° 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con- 
siders to be a less probable reading. No locality has 
ever been identified with either name. The view has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite. (See further 
Driver and Wellh. on 2 8 6°.) R. M. Boyp. 


CHIEF.—i. In old Eng. as in modern, ‘chief’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AV (though 
it is the tr. of some twenty Heb. words, all substs.) 
it is seldom if ever a substantive. The Oz/f. Eng. 
Dict. quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘c.’ in Nu 
3” and Ps 105%; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘c.’ were a subst. in Nu 3”, then 
in 3*2 ‘ Eleazar shall be chief over the chief of the 


J. HASTINGS. 
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Levites,’ the plu. would be used, ‘over the chiefs’ 
(xv), RV ‘ princes’), there being no example of 
the sing. flied for the plural. It is prob. that ‘c.’ is 
an adj. with ‘men’ understood. Ps 105" ‘ He 
smote also all the firstborn in the land, thec. of 
all their strength,’ the Heb. (nym, lit. ‘ beginniny,’ 
the common word for ‘ first-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6! ‘c. of the nations’ and 6° ‘the c. oint- 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the other. Cf. Lk 11% 
‘the c. of the devils’ (dpyw», RV ‘ prince’), with 


V gives 
as ‘the chiefs of the 
Levites’ 2 Ch 35°, ‘the chiefs of the priesta’ 36%, 
Ezr 8% ™ 10°, it introduces a plu. not found in 
AV, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’ is given as tr. of 1. ro'sh, ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘oc. of the fathers’ (RV ‘ heads 
of the fathers’ houses’), on which see leon Ezr 
1° and art. FAMILY. In Ezk 38*%* 39! ro’sh is 
Rosh (wh. see). 
avid’s sons (2 8 


Samuel, on 2 8 8 and art. PRIESTS. 8. In Pr 16” 
‘alldph (nu, fr. [be] cleave to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently from a recollection that ‘alléph also 
means ‘duke’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Ex 15%, 1 Ch 15 5% 5%; and in Zec 12% © ‘ gover- 
nor’ (RV ‘chieftain’) But in the latter sense 
‘alldph is best taken from ‘eleph (dy), ‘a thousand,’ 
ne is, ‘ horag of a Romberrt ae ee Dr. 
Murray (Ozf. Eng. Dict.) thin is passage in 
Pr (16” ‘ a whisperer separateth c. friends’) has sug- 
gested the Scot. ‘chief’=intimate, as va 
v c. wi’ ane anither.’ 4 In Is 14° ‘[{Hell]) 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the c. ones 
of the earth,’ the Heb. for ‘oc. ones’ is ‘atétidim 
(o™nay), lit. ‘ he-goate,’ here as the leaders of the 
eveyee (after Kay), ‘ bell-wethers.’ See 

Cheyne in foc., and of. Zec 10°. 
ii ‘chief’ renders dpywr (Lk 114% RV 
‘prince,’ 144 RV ‘ruler’); iryovpeva, leaders (Ac 
15"); and w«paros, first frequently. In Ac 16” 
‘Philippi, which is the c. city of that of 
M onia,’ chief city=capital, metropolis (cf. 1 Ti 
subser.); but it is a mistrans., for Amphipolis 
was the oc. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the o. city of the whole D abdhetes Here 
xpwros must mean ‘ first,’ that is, to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came: RV ‘a city of 
M., the first of the district.’ For Chief Priest 
eee PRIEST; and for ‘Chief of > Ao 198 
‘certain of the oc. of Asia’ ("Aocdpyns, RV ‘ chief 
officers of Asia,’ RVm ‘ Asiarchs’), see ASIARCH. 

iv. When c. lost ite obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘leading’ (cf. Am 6® ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments’=choice), 
comparison became possible. ‘Chiefer’ is not 
found in AV, but ‘ chiefest’ occurs 1 8 2” 9” 27, 
2 Ch 32%, Ca 5°, 2 Mac 134, Mk 10%, 2 Co 115 124 
(both ‘very chiefest,’ Gr. brepXlay), 1 Ti sudser. 

J. HASTINGS. 
CHILD, CHILDREN (7b:, }3).—The Heb. lan- 
has a rich variety of words adapted to the 

ifferent stages by which infancy passes into man- 
Lood and womanhood. This wealth of description 
indicates the importance of what is described. No 
word in the Bible contains s0 much of God’s good- 
ness and human happiness as is found wrapped up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these associations 
are common to the human family everywhere and 
in all age some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Israel. (See BIRTHRIGHT, CIRCUMCISION, RE- 
DEMPTION.) 

1. Children as gifte of God and tokens of divine 


s 


favour.—The desire to children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Rachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when she cried, 
‘Give me children, or else I die’ (Gn 30'). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and the superstitious shrines of modern Syri 
The petition always carries with it a vow to do or 
ive something in honour of the saint appealed to. 
n the same way, but with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after- 
wards named her child Samuel (‘ God hath heard ’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (1 S 1" ®), 
To this devout recognition is due the fact that 
while many names, such as Isaac, Manasseh, Moses, 
Ichabod, were suggested by some incident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Rhoda, many others con- 
tained the name of God, or an attribute of God, as 
soma asogr Athaliah, ete. * amon 
we have Shikri (‘my gratitude’), adin (salah- 
ed-din ‘virtue of religion’), "Abd ak Hamid (‘servant 
of the Blessed’), Naamat-Ullah (‘ grace of God’). 
For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favour into an ovcasion of feasting. 
In a life so full of uncertainties, it has always 
seemed safer to be humbly thankful for a gift than 
fo elpeet elated by a possession. Nothing is more 
ed or disliked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or beautiful appearance com- 
mented upon without thanks being expressed to 
God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understvod to avert the curse of the 
evil eye. Children are ‘the heri of the Lord’ 
(Ps 127*), and in Arabic salutation they are referred 
to as ‘the guarded ones.’ 

2. Parental and filial affection.—Child-life has 
always been the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. ith the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. The child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
remnembrancer of Eden, and a t of what the 
kingdom of God is meant to be (Mt 187 194). The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and finds the fulfilment of all ita teaching in the 
life of the Sinless Man. Ite references, especially to 
child-life, are s0 simple and realistic that in read- 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra- 
tive. The d is here in a. close affinity with 
the Book, for the strength of the family affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental life. The infant 
in the ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2°), Again, in 2 K 4” we have a child’s re- 
peeved cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 

ather, and the resource of a mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Is 8‘), and Naaman’s flesh be- 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 K 5"). 
Solomon reveals his own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
d ed mother. David cries over his rebellious 
ye still beloved son, ‘ Would God that I had died 
or thee!’ (2S 18%). The cruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Ps 1379). 
Such an experience was in ite turn the worst thin 

that could happen to the oppressors of Israel 
(Nah 3%), The transmission of suffering to the 
innocent of the third and fourth generations was 
one of the meee intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 34’). Hagar could not bear to sit alone 
and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
dying child (Gn 21%), ‘When my children were 
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about me’ (Job 29°), was a touching summary of 
vanished happiness. Amos, seeking to picture the 
meq of ruin that Israel was precipitating by whole- 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than ‘the moucning of an only son’ (Am 8"), 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex- 
or with ite tenderest ties of affection, and 
olds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gos 
of the unexpected and unspeakable was laid. 
‘He gave his only-begotten Son’ (Jn 3%); ‘He 
snared not his own Son’ (Ro 82). 

3. The a wae pasa of the parental position.— 
Mingled with the natural affection of parents to- 
wards their children, was the fact that their posses- 
sion meant increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. This is shown in the preference for male 
children. In the home-circle, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sons, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
name, in the holding of property, the acquisition 
of wealth, and generally with regard to worldly 
prosperity, sary Barty mee By pat Mk the 
precious gifts o : e former especially were 
the olive-shoota springing up from the Poste ot the 
parent stem (Ps 128%). Hence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over @ man-child born into the world. 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
own name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘father of Joseph’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu- Abdullah 

‘father of Abdullah’). The son might also be 
own by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, or ben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesse’). It was quite unusual for 
the son to receive in circumcision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Heb. 
oe Names, 2 ff.) The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, and with the name to 
inherit his gifte and graces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk 1° ‘They would have called 
him Zacharias, after the name of his father.’ The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
over all arrangements for their welfare, was com- 
plete and far-reaching. One of the commandments 
was devoted to this relationship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to meet 
the case of filia] disobedience (Dt 21"). Hence 
the solemnity of the ures t Israel (Is 13), 
and the deep -preapton of the confession, ‘I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (Lk 15%). 

4. Heredity.—Given a life with little change in 
ite outward conditions, and with a law that con- 
trolled every detail of life, it followed that time 
would be an intensifier of the parental features. 
Among the Arabs the 3 pase ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ one of their proverbs 
states the problem, ‘If the father be onion and 
the mother garlic, how can there be sweet per- 
fume?’ When Saul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘Whore son art thou, young man?’ (18S 
17®), the queen would not only reveal the family 
of David, but also account in part for the courace 
he had shown. Hence the incriminations, ‘ Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets’ 
(Mt 23"); ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham’ (Jn 8”); and the 
defence, ‘How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mk 3%), 
So Ezk 18%, Ac 13’ etc. 

5. Piet sense of father, son, brother.—The 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three 
chief meanings of the literal use, namely, (1) affec- 
tion, (2) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi- 
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cations we must interpret ‘sons of the Highest, 
‘children of belial,’ ‘son of peace—perdition—dis 
obedience—the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children ; 
and St. John finds his chief delight in the fact 
that Ais children walk in the tru The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and ex in order to please 
their Father in heaven. the prohibition, ‘call 
no man your father upon the earth’ (Mt 23%), the 
allusion was most likely toa formality of ecclesi- 
ecb oe , like Fac reper ‘Rabbi’ of v.5 

mong the Syrian istians it is customary tc 
salute the priest as A bdéna (‘our father’). 

In the East the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa- 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlehem said, ‘There is a 
child born to Naoms’ (Ru 4"). This custom gave a 
vital and affectionate largeness of meaning to the 
word ‘brother.’ When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most effective way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united service to the Head of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
FAMILY; and for Children of God see Gop, 
CHILDREN OF. G. M. MAcgIE. 


CHILEAB (3x53).—The second son of David by 
Abigail, the wife of Nabal the Carmelite (2 § 3). 
In 1 Ch 3! he is called Daniel, while the LXX in 
Sam. has Aadoud, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch; but B reads Aapsmii. ellh. considers 
ast 3472 is only a variant for 379, 8 bye-form of 
227, and therefore not unsuitable for a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 
n (Delaiah), cf. 1 Ch 3¥ 244, Ezr 2°= Neh 


‘23 or Ww 
, Jer 36% 3, J. F. STENNING. 


, Neh 


CHILION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
jucak, who migrated asa family into the country of 

oab in consequence of a famine ‘in pit de en 
the judges judged’(Ru 1’), They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon m i Ruth and 
Chilion O (Ru 4%), and after a sojourn of ten 
y in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion= 

“2 ‘wasting away’=KeAauy, Xedracdy, LXX B. 
ahlon=)\bno ‘sickly’=Maatd», LXX, M te 
m0.) 


Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of 
Neither of these names occurs where in the 
Bible. Jesse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1817%. The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru 1° and 4°, so that no conclusion can 
drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4® connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. REDPATH. 


CHILMAD (7952) occurs in Ezk 27" at the closa 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram. form of 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 

Xenophon (Anaad. i. 5. 10). George Smith 
identified Chilmad with the modern widha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Xapudy, which is 
perhaps the prov. of Carmania in 8. Persia. None 
of these conjectures has much probability. After 
Asshur (which there is no reason to pi means 
anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
exter a country rather than a town, and at the 
end of the list an important and well-known 
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remit Pe The Targ. seems to have read “053 
(‘all edia’). But the best suggestion, after all, 
ts perhaps that of Joseph Kimchi (adopted by 
Hitzig and Cornill), who reads the word a9, 
explaining: ‘{Asshur etc. were] as those accus- 
tomed to come to thee with their merchandise.’ 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no ‘and’ before 
Chilmad. The whole verse, however, shows traces 
of textual derangement. J. SKINNER. ° 


CHIMHAM (O72, ).—Probably the son (cf. 
1 K 27) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus. after the death 
of Absalom (2S 19%). Aoc. to Jer 412" (Keré ann), C. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserai near 
Bethlehem for the benefit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him as the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. See BARZILLAL J. F. STENNING. 


CHIMNEY.—In Hos 13* ‘as the smoke out of 
the c.,’ the Heb. is drubbah (nz7¥), a lattice, hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoke 
esca But in 2 Es 6¢ [all] ‘oc.’ is the tr. of Lat. 
cammus, the very word from which c. comes; and 
the meaning is not the flue or vent, but the fire- 

or oven, ‘or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
ot’ (RV, Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean- 
of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
ith. Cf. Milton, L’AUegro, lll— 
aa stnetah'd out all the chimney’s tengt, 
‘d ou e 
hainy strength 


Besks at the fire his 
And Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 235— 
nine’ o’er the chimney, mei ane: 
J. HASTINGS. 


CHINNERETH (rry?).—A ren i 3%7, Jos 113, in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 19°) which gave its name 
to the Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34", Jos 12° 13%), the 
OT designation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Rakkath 

robably Tiberias), and may have been in the 
en of Gennesaret (of. 1 K 15”). 

C. R. CONDER. 


CHIOS (4 Xios) was a large island which formed a 


of the province of Asia, situated in the 
Sea off the Ionian coast, still called Scio 
according to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
from N. to S., and in breadth varying 
from 18 to 8 miles. It is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at ite narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
by @ group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed 8S. from Mitylene; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea S. to 
Samos (Ac 20%). The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Blac 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. xvi. ii. 2, affords an 
interesting comparison with that of St. Paul. The 
channel is very picturesque. The chief city of the 
island, bearing the same name, is situated on 
its E. coast, towards the S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. The island is rocky (esp. in the bruader 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has 
been a source of trade and profit both in ancient 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, ium, Samos, Smyrna, 


Mitylene, and many other cities of the provinca 
Asia, C. had the rank of a free city, which im- 
plied merely that in certain respecte it was ad- 
mini according to native law, while other 
Asian cities were administered according to Rom. 
law. W. Mz. Y. 


CHISLEY, AV Chisleu (bop, Zexendrod B, 
Xacendo’ A, Neh 1}, Xaceded Zeo 71). See TIME. 


CHISLON (ji\>02 ‘strength,’ Xacddv).—Father of 
idad, Benjeaute' representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 344 P). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19'*,—See CHESULLOTH. 


CHITHLISH (en>), Jos 15”, in AV Kithlish.— 
A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 


CHITTIM (1 Mac 1? 8°) for KITT. 


CHIUN.—Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther ‘and our AV have this word, it has con- 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether }"2 
is & common or 4 proper noun. If it were the 
former, it would signify the litter or estal on 
which the image of a deity was carried in cere- 
Fore capri (eee illustrations in Perrot and 
Chipiezs's Chaldwa and Assyria, i. 75, ii. 90). 
Ewald maintained this view: ‘ {r?. gestelle, von (a 
stellen mit dem *‘ als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ ; 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘ pedestal’ was meant 
vee of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion. 

owever, preponderates in the other direction. 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siccuth (RV), or 
rather Saccuth r. Sak-kut): if the one 
is the namo of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoke of 
the litter rather than of the god carried on it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAT p, 443;* cf. SK 
1874, p. wig is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
planetary deity Saturn, who was ited with 
malignant influences. In Arab. and Persian, Saturn 
is the same name. Rawlinson, Phanicia, 
26, 8 ing of the immigration of Phonician 
gods into the tian pantheon, says that this 

eity found his way there under the name Ken. 
The v4 saa phrase, ‘your star-god,’ falls in 


6 evidence 
SS is disco 


Heb. The Arab. has Raphaina; Vulg. imaginem. 
With regard to the sense of the only ; 
Am 5™, where this deity is spoken of, there can 
no doubt that it is a threat: ‘But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaivfn [or Kévan) your 
star-god, your eee which ye have e for 
ourselves, and I cause you to go into exile.’ 
ellhausen, Die K7. Proph. p. 83, argues that this 


k | threat must be a later addition, seeing that the 


Israelites of Amos’ day were not chargeable with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. The form of the word 
has struck many students as anomalous. 
i ious explanation has recently been advanced. 
adverting to the fact that its vocalisation is 
the same as t of Siccuth [map, }9], Dr. ©. C. 
Torrey says: ‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
for the form of these two names in our present 
text we are indebted to the sept wit or zeal 
of the Massoretes. It is the familiar trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 


* Schrader, in the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut i: 
another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as A-tar= 
Father of Fate, so Sak-kut = Head of Decision, both words being 
of Accadian-Sumerian origin. 
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of anothers, as in mpey, db, npr, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is taken from the word pa? 
shiqqtz, ‘‘ abomination.”’ J. TAYLOR. 


CHLOE (XAén), mentioned only in 1 Co 1".—St. 
Paul had been informed of the (cxlovara) dissen- 
sions at Corinth ord ray XAdqs, t.e. prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would 
not suggest the invidious mention of his inform- 
anta’ names, if they were members of the Corinth- 
ian Church. A. ROBERTSON. 


CHOBA (Xw§8d4), Jth 46. Chobai (Xwfat), Jth 15%5, 
nae with Damascus.—Perhaps the land of 
oban. 


CHOKE.—Death by drowning is not now de- 
scribed as ‘choking’; 90 in Mk 5% ‘the herd... 
were choked in the sea,’ Amer. RV changes 
‘choked’ into ‘drowned’; but RV retains, to pre- 
serve uniformity in tr. of rviyw. ‘ Choking’ occurs 
Sir 51* ‘ from the c. of fire’ (dd rmypyod wupés). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHOLA (Xw\4).—An unknown locality men- 
tionea in Jth 154. 


CHOLER (Gr. xodépa, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 31% 37% in the sense of a di , ‘perhaps 
cholera, diarrhma’—Ozf. Eng. Dict. (xodépa, R 
‘colic’); and in Dn 8’ 11" in the sense of bitter 
anger (7x). Both meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. HASTINGS. 


CHORAZIN (TR Mt 11” Xopafty, Lk 10 Xwpafts ;s 
TIrWH always Xopately).—A town situated at the 
N. end of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the name is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ (rds), and therefore possessed a 
synagogue. Lord laboured in it, as is shown 
by His mention of it in Mt 117, Lk 10%. It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jews long after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of ite 
wheat (Bab. Tal. ‘Menahoth’ 85 A). Jerome (c. A.D. 
400) locates it at two miles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. Thomson (1857) 
found a ruin called Kerazeh, which from its location 
and the correspondence of names he thought was 
the site of Chorazin. Wilson (1866) examined and 
described the remains at this place, and confirms 
the identificution of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted. The ruins are of some import- 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock. A short paved road ran from the town to 
the t caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. 8S. MERRILL. 


CHORBE (Xopfé, AV Corbe), 1 Es 5=ZAccal, 
Ezr 2°, Neh 744. 


CHOSAMZEUS.—In 1 Es 9 Xluwe Xocapaios 
A, or Xooduaos B, takes the place of jiypy, the 
rending of the llel passage Ezr 10"! (see 
SIMEON, No. 2). It is not improbable that the Gr. 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially seeing 
that the three proper names that follow Simeon in 
the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CHRIST.—See Jesus CHRIST, and MESSIAH. 


CHRISTIAN (Xptorcavés, Ac 11% 26%, 1 P 4'*),— 
The name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ’ in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


CHRISTIAN 


I. Place and date of origin.—According to the 
account in Ac 11* the t to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that he attached great significance to it. The 


evangelising work in the city of Antioch waa 
being carried out by men of rus and Cyrene 
(3.6. hd Hellenists), and though perhaps not 
direc to Gentiles who had no previous con- 
nexion with the synagogue (for we can scarcely 
substitute “EAAnvas for ‘EAAnmords in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, N.7. wn 
Greek, Introd. ad loc.), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the first considerable church outside Palestine. 
The mother-church of Jerus. was not slow to 
recognise the au porence of these eventa. Barnabas 
was sent to guide and control] the new community, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Saul, was that they 
: si ey a great multitude, and the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.’ We cannot 
fix exactly the date of this ‘whole year’ (v.*), but 
it is certainly before the Herodian persecution of 
44, and, to judge from the expressions of v.7 12! (é 
ravrass Tats hpyépa:s, Kar’ éxeivow rd» xatpdy), not Vv 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, whi 
leaves room for the possibility that the words frit 
éyévero éwi Kdaviiov, ‘which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius,’ in v.% may imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Caligula. 

The objections made to the statement of Ac 11% are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits the authority of 
that book as a comparatively late document. If we the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it gives of the origin 
of the name ‘Christian’ is invested with the authority of oon- 
temporary evidence, which cannot lightly be set aside on account 
of apparent difficulties. The objections which have been raisea 
on the score of these difficulties may be under three 
heads. (a) Baur (Paul, His Life and Work, 1. 94, footnote, 
Eng. tr. 1873) says that the termination is Latin, seems to 
think that the name arose in Rome. The terminsnon tanus 


already possessed, although {it was very 6.9. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘Tamphilus’), Nep. Att. xili. 4 H 
Carsarianum bellum, «d. vii. 1; Catoniana familia, Cic. ad Q. 
Frat, tv. vi. 5; Miloniana ee Balbus ap. Olc. B. a. Att. 
1x.7, B2. Theadoptive names in -tanusare not parallel because 
the ‘i’ in these cases belo to the stem of the gentile name, 
e.g. Zmilianus, Amilius, far, then, Baur was justified. The 
termination -tanus was common in Latin of this period. But as 
names like Cwsariani, Pompeiani, etc., were known and used 
throughout the whole Rom. Empire, it seems to have become 
the fashion in Greek-speaking countries also to form other words 
on the same analogy. Thus (omitting ‘ Herodiani,’ which may 
have originated in official ea) we find names such as 
those mentioned in Hegesippus (ap Eus. Kocl. Hist. iv. 22), 
Ypavarvel, Kapwexpariave, Quadrsrtiziaves, BaciArsdsave, EP 
Asarei. The theory that this -saves is a native ‘ Asiatic type of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
either the ‘i’ belongs to the stem, 6.9. 'Asiacés ("Acia) Inpdi- 
aves (Zdpdus), or the words are late rig dp to have been copied 
from the Latin termination. But the instances quoted above 
show that, whether derived from the Latin or not, the termina- 
tion became common enough in Greek, and therefore there is no 
necessity to ascribe to the name Xpeviares a Roman ee to 
b) Hausrath (N.7. Times: Apostles, ti. pp. 211, 212, Eng. tr. 

1896) objects to Ac 11% that we find no trace of the word 
‘Christian’ in contemporary literature until] the time of Trajan 
But until the Neronian persecution the sect ca: scarcely have 
attracted much attention in the Roman hterary class, from 
the year 64 to the time of Trajan the extant literature is ex- 
memes scanty, and = ibaa eter Doe not j 2 
arguing ez silentio. On the other owever, passages 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year 64. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) 8a ‘quos ... vulgus Ohristiance 
appellabat. Auctor se caaliie itis Christus,’ eto. The imperfect 
‘appellabat’ is cant when we remember that Tacitus was 

robably living 

eronian 
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an early use of 

word oon epee ae owe 6. 
But this inscription (CIL tv. which 
lines scribbled cannot be 


is as uncertain as 
Friediandet sok. Romme,® ii. 645. 
, Darstellungen 
m. 3; O. F. Arnold, Neren. Chrisienver{oig. 
Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(Ant, xvut. iii. 8), sleivs vs viv vay Kpseriarsir ard Tovds srouace 
ive ebm iwiduet té guder. This section is deservedly suspected 
by the great bulk of modern scholars to be entirely or partly a 
later forgery. The latest editor, Niese (Flavit Josephi Opera, 
Berlin, 1802, Introd. to vol. ili.), rejects the whole section as an 
interpolation. Others (¢.g.G. A. Miller, Christus bei F’. Josephus) 
incline to accept a substratum of authentic matter. The pas- 
sage is not found at all until it occurs in a quotation by Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccl. i. 11; Dem. Evang. iii. 5), since whose time the 
whole is repeated (excepting quite unimportant divergences) in 
all MSS and other evidence for the text of this part of Josephus’ 
works. (Besides the books referred to above, see also on this 
subject O. Arnold, XXX Epistola de F. Josephi testimonio 
Jeau Christo tribuit, 1661; CO. Daubuz, Pro testimonio F. 
osephi de Jesu Christo, 1706; F. H. Schadel, F. Jos. de Jesu 
Christo testatus, 1840 ; Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Ki each, 1824, i. 65; 
Langen, Th. Quartalschrift, 1865,1; Schirer, HJP 1. ii. 143 ff.). 
(c) R. A. Lipsius urges the silence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
indeed of the whole body of the earliest Christian literature, 
He re the Asiatic origin of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the last decade of the lst 
cent. But even if we set aside, as he does, the evidence of 
Acts and 1 Peter, this silence explains itself from the fact that 
pa naeryoyr we in non-Christian circles, and wag for some time 


Il. By whom was the name invented ?/—Here we 
are left without direct evidence. The xpnyarioa 
(EV ‘were called’) of Ac 11% might be used in- 
differently of a name a by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, N7 Lee. ¢.v.). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues. 
thtcacives, ab any vate qithin the spose pert: 

vea, at any rate within the a c 
Th called thenveslves ‘the brethren’ (ol ddeA¢ol, 


10%, 1 Ti 4%), Pg Late aria os ok 
‘the way’ s 
‘ Christiane” In the onl 


perc for the moment from the point of view 
of the heathen persecutor. St. Paul (Ac 26% 
seems even to avoid using the name ‘Christian, 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the at Gabo rowlros érotos cal éyw elu. It 
is not probable, then, that we must look to 

tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(8) Nor is it much more probable that the Jews 
invented it. The only direct name by which they call 
the Christians in NT is that of pi gr leabinah cad 
(Ac 24°), Elsewhere they speak of them as 4 alpecis 
abrn, ‘this sect’ (ib. 28%; of. 244). On one occa- 
sion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26%). But Agrippa 


had spent a great of his life in Rom. circles, 
gad oes teutina on this occasion at Csesarea 


before a Rom. audience. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘Christian’ 
was in use among the Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong 4 priors improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new sect 
*followersa of the Messiah, the Anointed One’ (é 


Xprorés). 

(c) More ) appeastag it is to the heathen populace 
of ar at we ohare for the Cua of the 
name. was amongst the ulace (‘ vulgus,’ in 
toc. cst.) that Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
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by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the preachers of one Christos. This 
name was always on their li It was the name 
in which they were beg tei (Ac 2% 8% 10®, Ja 27%), 
is apdiniry ders ale that ied Antiochenes, 

i t thi i been alive not more 
than fifteen 


Xporcavol, 
ag ler that the word may have originated in 
e 


name. Though we hear of nothing which would 
bring the Christians prominently before this class 
seaplets igaecaten af the falations. becween’ ts 
comple orance of the ions between the 
Curbtinne cial 


and this offi class in Antioch at the 
time, this ht easily be the case without our 
kn anything of it. 
Ill. Barly spread of the name.—We must be on 


our genre overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body at in Antioch at 
the time when the name wasinvented. The 6xAos 
lxayés, ‘much people,’ of Ac 11% might be almost 
unnoticeable in so large a metropolis as Antioch 
and the arrival of another new would 
easily escape cbeervation in a t centre of 
thought, where all the he AO of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when the name had become famous, assigns to ite 
origin an im ce reflected from ita later 
history. He is writing also from within the 
Christian circle, to: which the name would be 
But though confined, it tasy be, in ita beginnings 
ough co it may be, in ita ings 
to that quarter of the city where the Christians 
had eettled, it must have spread very quickly 
beyond Antioch to all of the empire whither 
Christianity had made ita way. Less than twen 
ears after ita birth we hear it mentioned in the 
om. official circle at Cessarea as a familiar word, 
whose signification was too well known for it to 
need introduction or explanation (Ac 26"). A year 
or two later it is in common use among the popu- 
lace of Rome (Tac. Joc. cit.), and not far from the 
same date St. Luke indirectly implies that the 
name has become famous (11%). St Peter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 5 1'), assumes 
that it is quite well known over all that district 
(3b. 4%), m the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Bithynia. Finally, in the > gpsaren Epp., written in 
the first or at the beg. of the second decade of the 
Qnd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris- 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves (6.9. Eph. 11°4, Rom. 3, Polycarp 7). 
IV. Significance of the name.—St. Luke evidently 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christianity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in the Gentile mind. It is then fair to ask, ‘What 
were the distinctive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the wor hig oe ?’ If it did not 
originate as a sarcastic jeu d'esprit, it very soon 
came to be used with a contemptuous signifivation. 
It occurs with an implication of scorn in the 
mouth of Agrippa, ‘ With but little asion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian ’ (Ac 26%). 


e 

sada is a Hebraism which occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Heb. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ‘ 
over’ & possesses the rights of in it. eel 
© 8 12% ‘Lest I take the city, and my called upon it’ 
Mae and the note of Driver, ad loe (Hebd > 

e allusion in Ja 2 then, more oo erred 

i na ea a a St. James, ad 
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From 1 P we learn that in heathen mouths ‘ Chris- 

tian’ was practicall equivalent to ‘malefactor’ 

(4% 16 of, 212 316), What were the reasons for this 

oo and contempt? They were perhaps mainly 
our. 

(a) The object of the Christians’ worship was a 
crucified maz, ‘unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 1%). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine to, 
probably of the 2nd cent., representing a Christian 
bring @ crucified man with an ass’s head. 

(5) The Christians themselves were ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not man 
noble’ (5.%), but ‘base’ and ‘despised’ (+5.%). 
net them were slaves (Eph 6°, Col 3”, 1 P 2", 

(c) There was much in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in iteelf, suggested associa- 
tions offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4* 4, 1 Co 
8'-8, Ro 14!°%), ain, it must have caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
religion made its way into families. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 


Puritans. 
(ad) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen | This last 


society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condemnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2'* 
4° Ro 1'*%%), The secret consciousness that such 
condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em- 
bittered the heathen world still more against ite 
self-constituted censors. From this hatred it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 P 2'3 3%), and such charges found a shadow of 
support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world-wide o ization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
against the religion and manners of the day. 
Somewhat later in the corrupted form ‘ 
tianus’ the A logiste applied the word to 
themselves as the *(xpnorof), The word 
Xporés, though known to the Greeks as an ad- 


jective, was not used as @ proper name except to 
translate the Hebrew ‘ Mebsinh.’ Xpnords, ay the 


other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence | died 


arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of 2nd cent.) into Xpyoravol. Suctonius (Claud. 25) 
uses ‘Chrestus’ for ‘Christus’; but there is no 
evidence that he connected the name with ‘Chris- 
tiani,’ which appears (NV ero, 16) without rad variant 
reading ‘Chrestiani.’ It appears as ‘Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny (Joc. cit.). Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap. i. 55 A), S000 ye 
roe Too re Tos Ka $ ov xoddfesr 
rere. yap elvas xarryopobueba’ 7d 8d 
xpnordy puceiabas ob Slxacoy. Cf. Tert. Ap. 3, ‘cum 
et perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
(nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de 
suavitate et benignitate compositum est.’ 
Lirmratonn.—R. A. Lipstus, Yoder den wnd dltesten 
cobra oo en 1878 ; Zeller oes 
415-419; K onte Gus 
aif ron, Verge we . ae und der 
Church in Roman Empire (passim). 8, © Giveoee © 


CHRISTOLOGY. — The of this article 
is to reproduce the conception of Himself and of 
His tion to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His earliest followers; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, we fortunately have, in the NT, abund- 
ant materials. We there find various, and in 

t part independent, witnesses speaking to us 
rom the first and second generations of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

i. 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuine- 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
robable genuineness of the others, make these the 
starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may 
firmly, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. We shall then consider the Synoptic 
copes and the writings attributed to the Apostle 
ohn. : 

Throughout his Epistles we notice the profound 
rbd ebagia with lrg St. Paul Lieheb gach hrist as 

e presence of One incomparably greater than 
himself or the greatest of men. There is no com- 
selec Christ with other men, and no trace of 

iliarity, or of that sense of equality, which no 
differences of rank or ability can altogether effaco. 
But there is everywhere a recognition of the 
honour of being a servant, or indeed a slave, of so 
glorious a Master. 

St. Paul s of viagra e.g. in Ro 1i* 5°, 
1 Co 1°, Gal 4‘, as the Son of God, using this term 
asa title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of In 8’, and again 
in v.™, he calls Him God’s own Son whom He sent 
into the world and gave up on behalf of ets 

i suggests a comparison with a 
human father aie gives up to aril of death his 
rh son to save are who it not cere 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not shared by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God given to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Him from all others, 
suggesta irresistibly t He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manner differing in kind from 
ce by which we sprang from the Creator's 

In Ro 3* St. Paul teaches that God gave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
ee the justification of those who believe in 

hrist. This implies, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 

ied. In Ro 5% Christ is contrasted with 
Adam as the second and greater Head of the race. 
This gives to Him a unique superiority to all the 
generations of men. 

In Ro 2'* we read that ‘God will judge the 
secret things of men through Jesus Christ’ ; and in 
2 Co 5” 8t. Paul writes that himself and all others 
‘must needs appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.’ Similar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ac 17". In 1 Th 4% 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise; and in Ph 3” that b ae ey pore 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 1°, a document which we may accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, things, even the successive ranks of 
angels, were created; that He is earlier than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘stand together.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the 
pupil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazareth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a position of 
unique dignity and saa hy nearness to . This 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2. We turn now to soa of documents 
differing widely from the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gos These were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latter att of the 2nd 
cent. all round the Mediterranean as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and by Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. The First Gospel, as the 
farthest removed from the theological standpoint 
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-. St. Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
ore us. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself < lasts corresponding to the 
homage constantly paid to Him in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Mt 5"7 ra abn Teacher from Naza- 
reth announces that He has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil. In ch. 11” He asserts that He alone and 
those nope by Him know God. He calls to Him- 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give them rest by laying upon them oke. 
Yet He speaks of Hi as meek and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strange ns 
as involving undue assumption. 

As in the Epistles of St. Paul, eo in the Synoptic 

Christ is »ina ial sense, the Son 
of God. This title is given to Him by a voice from 
ven at His baptiam, in Mt 3”, 14, Lk 3”; 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
temptation. The same a title is, as narrated in 
Mt 16%, given to Him by St. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important turning-point of His 
teaching. Ita meaning is expounded by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vin in Mt 21%4, Mk 
12)*, Lk 20°; where, r the ill-treatment of 
his servanta, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers have done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here claims to be 
as much above ihe Prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Isaiah and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser- 
vante. The same contrast is found in He 3*¢, 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this comparison is found in these four docu- 
menta, one of them so different from the others, 
reveals ita firm place in the ve Sy of the apos- 
tolic Church. It implies clearly that, to the 
writer’s thought, Christ's relation to God, in virtue 
of His derivation from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the test of men. 
i St. Paul, but more conspicu- 


As recognised 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 73 139! 1677 9571-6, and 
in the parallel that in the day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce jodement on 
all men; while the an do His bidding as His 
servants. This teach g raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the judge who site in 
dignity on the bench is above the criminal who 
stands at the bar. 


3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a unanimous tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the 2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful internal evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gos to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him- 
self claims practically the same as those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. In Jn 7”-* He bids all 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink; and de- 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them- 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Himself in 8? 9 ‘the light of the world’; and in 
104-16 « the good Shepherd ’ of the ‘ one flocx.’ In 
10” Ho asserts, ‘I and the Father are one.’ In 
11% He calls Himself ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life’ ; and in 14° claims to be the only way through 
which men can come to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the ee tic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 5* 9 114 as the Son of God. The same title 
is in ch. 1% given to Him by the Baptist and b 
Nathanael. In ch. 3'* 1 Christ claims to be ¢ 
only-begotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4°, and a similar one in Jn )* 4, 
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In Jn 5” Christ asserts that ‘the Father has 
given all the judgment to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as ey 
honour the Father’; and that an ‘hour come 
when all that are in the graves will hear his voice 
and will go forth, they who have done the good 
things to a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment.’ 

In Jn 10* 58 the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His ‘own Father,’ Christ 
was making Himself God, or equal to God. This 
sine is involved in 58 ‘whatever things he 
does, these also the Son does in like manner’ ; in 
14° ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
and in ch. 16% ‘all things, ao many as the Father 
hath, are mine.’ 

In close harmony with Col 16, we read in Jn 1® 
‘all things through his agency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being nothing whic 
hath come into being.’ This careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin to be is a marked contrast 
to v.) ‘in the Beginning was the Word.’ So v.¥* 
‘the world through his agency came into being.’ 

In Jn 20%, in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Risen One, Thomas accosts Him as ‘my 
Lord and my God.” This supreme honour Christ 
accepte. It is given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn 1', where we read ‘the Word 
was God.’ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is paid to Christ in the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 5* we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a alain lamb, an object of worshi 
and lofty praise to those nearest the throne, an 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the enter te angel twice (19!° 22°) refuses 
worship from John, saying, ‘ worship God.’ 

ii. It is now evident that throughout the various 
documenta and types of thonght contained in NT 
we have one harmonious tae of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
found reverence with which he bowed before 
rist as in the presence of One far greater than 

or the greatest of men, and we found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the lofty 
claims which in each of the four Gospels He is 
recorded to have made for Himself. all these 
documents the title Son of God is claimed by 
Christ, or is given to Him, as atitle of unique 
dignity, and as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Vineyard recorded in each of the 
Synoptic copes by the term only-begotten Son 
in the Fo Gospel and in the Ist Ep. of St. 
John, by St. Paul’s wf ore to the love of God 
manifested in the gift o owon Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Son of God. This agreement, in writers so vario 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, was actuall 
given to Christ by His earliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated Judge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two greatest writers of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it was created. One writer 
no to Him the supreme title God, and records 

is own earlier acceptance of the same. 

iii. In this harmonious account, by various writers, 


of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop- 
ment. the Synoptic Gospels we find it in ita 
most rudimen form ; in the Epistles of St. Paul 


it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth 
the development is complete. Even within the 
writings of St. Paul, and again within the Fourth 
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Soaps, we notice development. In 1 Co 8* we 
r of ‘one Lord, throug whom are all things’ ; 
and in Col 12", written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, we read that the 
Sona existed before all creatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of an 

were created,—a thought much in advance of any- 
thing in his earlier Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Christ’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of Thomas, and 
are assertion of the evangelist that ‘the Word was 


It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth pel, is either a 
necessary inference from the teaching of Christ 
about Himself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli- 

ibility. Between the accounte of the dignity of 

hrist given by the different writers of there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteneas and completeness. Indeed 
there is much ter difference between Mt 19” 
and 28 and between Jn 1! and 14™ than between 
the teaching of the First Gospel, taken as.a whole, 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chalcedon. Even this wide agree: 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the German 
and Swiss and . Reformers cl tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the Son of God embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconfo in England 
and of the various Ch es in America. In other 
words, the remarkable ment of the various 
bela be NT about pas ity bed Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wonderful agreement 
of an immense majority of His followers in all 
ages and nations. 

v. Of these well-attested historical facta, only 
three explanations are vents 

It may be t Christ was Himself in 
error. eo, the greatest religious teacher the 
world ever knew, the author of a religious impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, was in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching His own relation to God; and His 
error has been shared by nearly all those who have 
done moat for the religious life of men. If this be 
so, the Light of the World was, and they to whom 
He has been the Light of Life are, in deep dark- 


and that of the Fourth. ness. So absurd a suggestion is not worthy of a 
Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the | moment’s consideration. 

Epistles of St. Paul and of the Fourth about e only ining alternative is either that 

the Son of may, in its lite form, have | Christ is in truth what the various writers of 

been influenced by Gentile modes o NT represent Him as clai to be, and bei 


py: t and 
pie pom Certainly, St. Paul’s modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur- 
roundings. But the complete harmony of all NT 
writers about the Son of and the infinite 
which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, leave no room for sub- 
stantial contributions from sources external to 
Israel. Contemporary Greek or Oriental thought 
does little or poeung to elucidate the teaching of 
NT about the Son o : 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and definite rig of God. For 
the assertions of Christ in the NT are equivalent 
to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who was with in the beginning and the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suggesta irresistibly that, whereas even the bright 
ones of heaven to be, He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity. 

Faint indications in the OT of a plurality of 

rsons in the Godhead have been pointed out. 

ut they are dim and uncertain. The definite and 

complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underlies the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature has been moulded by Christian 
teaching. It is a matter of simple historical fact 
that the NT embodies a complete revolution in 
man’s thought about God. 

is new and complex metaphysical conception 
of God has survived to our day, and been in all 

the deep conviction of an immense majority 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly 
those who have done most to sp His name and 
influence. We hear much about theological 
differences between contending Churches and 
schools of Christian thought. Far more wonder- 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servante of Christ about the qignity 
of their Master, and about His relation to 

Of this agreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churches are decisive 

roof. The so-called Nicene Creed is accepted by 
both Greek and Romar Churches, and even by the 


claiming 
or that His immediate followers, thoee who gain 
for Him the ho of succeeding and 
e the Saviour of ~ 


quae us to believe that the various and v 
different writers of NT, including a friend 


open to those who reject the harmonious 
oO 


the Church of Christ. 

vi. One more difficulty remains. Not a few intelli- 
gent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept as correct 
the portrait of Him given in NT. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious error, and have restored to the civilised 
world the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and ab superiority to those whe 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, or to help 
forward the spiritual life of men. 

On the other hand, if the confident belief of ths 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all agea 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom are 
explained. If Christ be the only-begotten Son of 
God, His birth was by far the greatest event in the 
history of our race, and Himself infinitely greater 
than the greatest of men. We wonder not that 
His advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day & position of unique suPenery +s all others. 

The precise relation of the Son the Father 
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belongs to the domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology; The various yet onious i 
of implies that the Son is, in a real an 
cig sense, equal to, yet y distinct 
» subordinate to, and one with, the Father. 
But this mysterious subject lies beyond the scope 
of this article. 
It has been sufficient for our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 
ve one harmonious account of the dignity of 
and of His relation to God, that this con- 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
para ancient and modern, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and eo firm. 
This important result of our examination of 
documen evidence receives wonderful con- 


firmation m the direct inward moral and 
tual effects of the doctrine ded above. 

all the vision of the Son of divine yet 
human, hes been a powerful stimulus to every kind 


of excellence, an encouragement in conflict, a jo 
in sorrow, and the Light of Life under the Bhadow 
of death. The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
@ sure witness that the vision iteelf is an appre- 


hension of objective reality. J. AGAR BEET. 


CHRONICLES, I. and II.—Posirion in CANON.— 
Chronicles is given, in the English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LXX 
their position is the same. This eas pneerr is 
due to similarity of contents. Heb. MSSplace them, 
as one bere a the third Hosea re re rete 
(ovgny), the Writings (Hagigrapha), either e 
i (0 in the Massoretio ists and in Spaniah 
) or at the end (so in the Talmud, Baba 
bathra 13b-15, usually in German MSS, and from 
these in ted Heb. Bibles), rarely in some other 
ition (¢.g. third, after Dn and , Kennicott 
; it is not probable that Jerome (Prot. Galeat.) 
had MSS authority for placing it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and ). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Hagio- 
grapha, is probably due to the late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this we cannot say. The historian 
Eupolemus (c. B.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. text, but the LXX translation 
of Ch, so that it appears to have been reckoned in 
the Canon not much after B.C. 200, at latest (Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 33, 34, cf. 2 Ch 2°; Freudenthal, 
Alex. Polyhsstor, 108, 119, cited by Schiirer, HJP 
1. iii. pp. 162, 204). 

Umiry.—It is evident that the two Books of Ch 
are really one. The narrative is continuous, and 
the division due only to convenience, like the 
modern division of a book into volumes. Like the 
division of 8 and K, it was made in Alexandria 


does not explain the present tense of the participle. 
e Eng. name Chronicles is a fairly good trans- 
lation of the Heb. name. It can be traced back to 
Jerome (P Galeat.; introduction prefixed 
to his trans. of 8 and K): ‘Septimus [liber] Dabre 
Ajamim (on “3), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Xpomxée totius divine historis 
sumusappellare. Qui liber apud nos ITapadeawo 
primus et secundus inscribitur’ (Migne, Hieron., 


ed. Vallarsi, ix. 554). 
CONTENTS.—The period embraced in Ch extends 
ration of the Jews under 


from Adam to the 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chiefly genealogies (begin- 

aaa Seth, Enosh’), coming down through 
Noah’s sons, and then particularly through the 
line of Shem to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendante. The last twelve vv. of 
ch. 1 contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
In the various genes cere many problems arise, 
due in part to defective text, in part to lack of 
completeness in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between names of persons and names of places and 
peoples. Brief narratives, from various Dae 
are in among the Bonen ous e.g. 
4% Ws. 2- 55. 6, 18-23. 35.35), The last genealogy in this 
collection, 9°“ (repeated, with some di ces, 
from 8*-®), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2)a. 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David's 
reign, the introduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (ch. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23! 28%: 29%27-), 6. 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign. c. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain the history of the kinydom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jerus., with the division of the 
kingdoms as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro- 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community given in Ezr-Neh. (On 
the see below.) 

STYLE.—The style of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical flats, the religious interesta, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) of 
themselves impart a certain tone to it; thus there 
is often comparative brevity and lack of precision 
in describing external affairs,—even such important 
ones as the temple- building, Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the fall of Jerus.,—while pedi , speeches, 
and matters relating to ritual are given at length. 
Other essential features of it are a peculiar vocabu- 
lary, peculiar syntactical habite, and moter ey 
idi crasies in phraseology (see esp. Driver, LO 
502 ff., and C. C. Torrey, Ezra-Nehemiah). 

The following words and phrases occur (in Heb.) 
only in Ch (incl. Ezr-Neh), and in writings certainly 
still later ( Dn, Ec, Ps-titles) * :— 

1. 53x Aowbeit, but, — 2Ch 1* 19 337, Ezr 10”; 
also Dn 107 2, 

2. nvgr Letter, t 2 Ch $0" *, Neh 2% & 9 GF 17-9; alao 


prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through | Est 9% 


the LXX into the Vulg. and the modern versions, 
including the Eng., appeared in Heb. in the prin 

text of the Bomberg Bible (1521), and is now 
customary in printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
Ezr and Neh form a continuation of the same 
work, by the same hand, and might with pro- 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or included under 

e one name of Chronicles (see EZRA AND 
NEHEMIABR). 

NAME.—The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
Dibhéré Hayydmtm (op'0 132), & phrase occurring 
frequently in K and Ch with the meaning annals, 
or records of such and such a icing ie the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Ta Ilapake:wbpyera, of 
doubtful meaning ; the usual interpretation is of 
things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this 


3. nny purple, t 2 Ch 2 (Heb. v.®), of. Aram. 
x 57. 18. 9;__the more common Heb. ene is 
most frequently late, and occurs in2Ch2¥3% 
4. nis lands, as a designation of the territory 
of Israel, tf 2 Ch 15°; this territory is certainly 
included (if not ayes designated) in Ezr 3° (text 
dub) 9 #1 Neh . ee valk ie Sew: dlit 
1 Ch 13%; mpm nisny 1175 ee: 232 We Mise 
2 Ch 34%, (The pl. form msn is chiefly late in all 


senses. ) 

5. gle’ y2 byssus, f 1 Ch 4"! 1577 (but emend after 
28 6), 2 Ch 2 (Heb. v.)3) 3° 5; also Est 1°; it 
occurs also MT Ezk 27"* but del. @& Cornill. 


cited in which e partic word or phrase occurs. @=Gr. 
version of L=Lucian’s recension. %=8yr. versiou 
(Peshitta). W=Vulgate. 
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33 spoil, f 2 Ch 144 25 231, Ezr 9, Neh 4¢ 
(Heb. 3"); also Dn 11% 3, Est 92 16 
7. op obillon, skilled (in), 11 Ch 159 ost 2 27%, 
2 Ch 34" (other kindred meanings are chiefly late). 
8. PILLS Kabab Be Ch 17% 27 
9. ovnig chosen, { 1 n 7” 9 1605 ‘ning id., t Neh 


oyo373 drachme, 2®=Neh 7, Neh 
Lie 7%. 7.71) O° ye 


ch 297, Ezr 8”. 
11. oT midrash, | 2 C 13 
12. wo how? f 1 Ch 13%; iso Dna 10" (et. Aram.). 
13. mb 5$n praise J”, of technical Levitical 
function, f 1 Ch 16% * 235 © 25%, 2 Ch 5** 3 2019 29% 
30%, of. 1 Ch 29, 2 Ch 20%, Exr 34; mar Sbn 
t Ezr 3%, ‘Net 6; bby abs., | 1 Ch 23%, 2Ch 7°38 
2315 99” 313 Neh 12%, 
14, ny Hiph. reject, t 1 Ch 28°, 2 Ch 11 2919, 
15. ry come out, appear, of teres tT 2 Ch 26, 
16. pidig ricpacgple joints, f 1 Ch 2 Ch 344, 
17. pip Hithp Ladies "10 = withstand, 12Ch 137-3. 
ws i ag al y with, 1 Ch 11, 2 Ch 16°; also 


10. er 


18. ngig=royal power, | 2 Ch 12' 26*; also Dn 11°. 
19. m5 joy, f 1 Ch 16”, Neh 8”. 
20. 675 be sick, | 2Ch 16 (usually nbn). 
21. ee su oe 8; 1. 2 Ch 24* (nig, sickness, 
18", 2 Ch 21%) 
22, nyiqo division, course ae Levitical and pri pri estly 
organization), 1 Ch 23¢ 24! 96) 12-19 271.1.424.4 
7.8830 11. 13,18,1415 981.1831 9 Ch 51 gitis 938 
312 % 18 6.17 9560 Neh 115, 
Neb {Zompions deeds (of men), { 2 Ch 82" 35%, | 2 
yx knowledge, Eo ee 111.33, algo Dn 1*? 


Pay (umind, é ht), Ec 
25. o2 ov =day by day Pee Deadline ov ov), 1 2Ch 


307, Ezr 3, Neh” gu ; a. 2 Ch 24; oz oivny? 
1 Ch 128; oN ov i372 2 ao ; ab. oh ne ee 
ae W177 mp, be gen 2 og 128 31° ise oad Ezr 2@= 
“a 7%, Ezr 8:3, Neh 7°. 
Hiph. use the right hand, f 1 Ch 122. 
98. Sr ntled, f 1 Ch 15* (of. prob. Aram. 
mon 


BD ap fotstok, Srlgee Pot NH, Aram.). 

30. direct ; overseer, director, 
11Ch Oren 931, 2 Ch 2 Ch 2.4 (Heb. vv.* 37), 3418 18 Ezr 
3° ®; also in tit] tles of Pas 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13. 14. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 46. 
47. 49. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 61. 62. 
oe 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81. 84. 85. 
- 139. 140; also in title Hab 3". 
ge pen pledge that 


an 
to (do) ae ete., aaa oo, Ch 11%, Dn 108, 
8 


sppoint, institute, establish (priests, 

iaiesratirn oe 1 Ch 6 (Heb. v.16) 1536 17 

Lt h 84 98 113% 33 195 § 203! Fir eee 

3, Neh 6 7® 12% 13° (cf. 10°); also Dn 
eri J 4 


33. (crop, Ty, “y) nowy toy stand on his stand- 
no t.c. in his place, etc., | 2 Ch 30'¢ 347! 35", Neh 
; also Dn Bu 10"; with op for wy Neh 9° ; 
Siica vb. Neh 87. 
34. ApYD cao els 1 Ch 14? 22° 23" 298 33, 
2Ch }} 16'2 1712 2019 268 34 


35. 0d wy control (=possess able, f 84. 
inf. 1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 2 (Heb, u we) a, subset. 2 
: abs. 2 Ch 1 13”; 16 and (xy 


yrug gin) 11°; ayy pi cy Hci power, be able, | 2Ch 
inf. 20°. 


141°, a. 
36. 0 » T 1 Ch 138 15'6 1% 3 16% 4 251 6, 
2 Ch 52 , Ezr 310, Neh 12%, 


37. “py he-goat, 12Ch 29%, Ezr 8*; also Dn # © 
e2 (Aram. 7). 
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Ww, apis of priests and Levites: edeharey “1 
12 Ch 0 Ber Chae ce ae lu’; onpry t 1 Ch 
15%, ‘Sq “Wy v.16, “w of chief musician, 


l ich 15” (also ee "1y) PIP 245, and vp 9 Ie 


39. WH, ov, and (Ezr 2%®=Neh 7% es Fa 
a oe LO ae h OF Heb. v.38) bene t. Ch; ; Ezr 
ay » Ezr 7 10%, Neh 7412 t. 
e 


40. still pcecarele lp oe ie vy, eae Ca 5). 

41. ony ers, ate-men, of temple, etc., a 
sacred function, j 1 Ch 9'7+19t. Ch; Ezr 942. 70 
Neh 7% 78, Ezr 77 10%, Neh ee t. Neh. (The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2S 18%—but rd. -wen, see 
Driver—and 2 K 7% of fais of a city and a 
palace.) 


The following exilic and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not exclusively so :— 
nine rap 1 Ch 7* 92, 2 Ch 11% 31!, Neh 
ue, so Ezk 44". %+14t. Ezr, Ps 2°, Gn 17° +43 t. 
Gn, Lv, Nu, Dt, Jos (all P). 
_ 2. 1) Niph. f 2Ch 26"; also Is 53°, Ps 88°, and 
in different senses) Ezk 374, La 3%, Est 2, 
- By common-land, 1 Ch 5'* 6" (Heb. v.%)+40t. 
Ch 6, 13?, 2 Ch 11% 31%; also Ezk 45? 48)* "7 and 
0 3528457, Jos 14* 21? +55 (or 59, ftvy.™" belong 
to MT) t. Jos 21 (all P). 
ba A ca ft 1 Ch 287; also Is 66, La 2}, 
99° 110! 1327. 
6. wi nyo holy adornment, f 1 Ch 167= Ps 96°, 
; also Ps 29? (post-ex xil.? ?). 
6. "erg great number, | 1 Ch 29%, 2 Ch 11% 31"; 
also 49" (v. also in/r.). 
7. n kind, sort, t 2 Ch 16%, Ps 144%. 
8. pay re refine, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 288 294; also Is 26°, 
Ps Age a gene? Mal 3; Qal id. Job ‘28 36%, 
Pi perys %, ® 2 Ch 29m 16 us $4358. — 
1380. le k 394, Job 377, Mal 3?; and es 
make or nce clean, ceremonially, Ezk 
Lv ae P, Neh 12”; morally, Ezk 28 +3 t 
Ezk, k, Lv 16” (P), Mal 3%,'Ps 61¢, Jer 33°; 
eo Ate Ch 30%, Ezr 6” Neh 1B 13 
Fin Bo io Nu, Jos 22", of 1 Ly 14¢7-8.0.1¢ 
17, 18, 19. 28. 28. 29. 31 Is 66)7. fying. 
f 1 Ch 23%, 2 Ch30m,. Yeh 126 ; also oo Rik 44 
12+ 8 137. © 142 33. 33 1533, Nu 6? (all P); tinp= spire iene 


ally , clean, 1 Ch 2817, 2 Ch 3¢ gi? 13 
Zec 3&5, Job 28%, Ezk 36%, Ex 25 +30 t. Ex, a 
(all P oF H). 
overspread Miho J L 1 Ch 29; also Ezk 

Dg a 29°, Ti 

ll. wy, eae to the guidance o : 
1 Ch ope neko, 2 Ch 2318 26m 297, fcr 310; ales 
Jer 5* 33%. 


12. my: Hithp.=give thanks, in ritual worship, 
1 2Ch 30"; =confess, Ezr 10}, Neh 1° 928 ; also Lv 5* 
16” 26®, Nu 8? (all P or ae Dn 9+» (v. also infr.). 

13. ninbin generations, 1 Ch 1® 57 72 4® 8% go ™ 
267; also Ru 4%, Gn 5'+28 ‘i Gn, Ex, Nu (all P). 
; 11 Ch 28%, 2 Ch 2" (Heb. v.%) 
"qe, Ezr 4’; also Ezk 13°, Dn 102, 
Est 12 gia. 14 48 Rf. 8.9'18 O77 

15. 5yo commit a trespass, 1 Ch 2" 5% 10%, 2 Ch 
122 2616. 18 2819. 32 298 307 3614, Ezr 107 ©, Neh 18 13”; 
also Ezk 14"+6 t. Ezk, Lv 6% +11 t. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 16; by. trespass, 1 Ch 9 104, 2 Ch 
2819 2919 33” 36", Ezr 9% 4 10°; also Ezk 14445 t. 
Ezk, Lv 5%+11 ‘te Lv, Nu, Jos (all P), Dn 9’, Job 
2134 (esp. frequent as cogn. acc. with Syn), 


16. o1% ¥ U5) coll. =pe persons, tT 1 Ch 5"; also Ezk 
273, Nu 31%. (P); in Gn 9 (P) ovKD vo = life of 
man. 

17. 32) Niph. be by name, f 1 Ch 12% 


(Baer ®)" 164, Po Ch 28 ee 31%, Ezr 8”: also Nu 1" (P). 
18. 1py=rise (for earlier mp, l Ch 20¢ 21!, Ezr 2% 
= Neh 7%, Neh 8°; also Dn 82 * ® 100 11 847.16 
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2.31 121, Est 4, cf. transition to this usage 
Ezk 21 37%, 

19. aw west, {1 Ch 7* 12% 261+ 18% 2 Ch 32° 
lor. also Is 43° 59'*, Dn 8*, Psa 75° (Heb. v.”) 103” 


Sy mar tog mp the po tegen oe 12Ch 
Mie (Heb. v.48) 171° 197 20% (ody 109; ny mr 
“by tansng 1 Ch 142”); elsewhere ~by “* 109 a 1S 11, 
Job 13", and so of fear of men, or undefined fear, 
Ex 15", " Est 817 9, 

21. sap recewe, } 1Ch 1918 214, 2Ch 29% 2 Ezr 
8”, Pr 19”, Job 2'*, Est 4¢ g% 77, etic in 
front of (cf. Aram. baa) Ex 26° 36" (P). 

22. niax ‘yey of heads o Ccad ag an i Lg 
Bt 10. 18, 26 ge, 28. bs [512 O30. 2.38971, 2 Ch 
12 19° 23? 2613, Ezr 1° 20 313 ite: 8! 1078, Neh 771 
813 1212. 2. 23 , also Ex 6”, Nu 31% 3938 3gi-2, Jos 14}! 


19%! 23-2 (all F). 
23. yey Hi M Gicgloy y wickedness, do wickedly, 
| me Neh also Job 3413, Ps 106°, Dn 


24. nay weapon ? 2 Ch 23% 325, Neh 4-8 (Heb. 
vv.117); also Job 33% 364, Jl 2%, of. id. =shoot, 


25. ‘aye hear me (in oY os ae Ge h), 2 Ch 
23, 2 Ch 13* 157 20* 288 also Gu 23° tee us), 
vv, U- 8 18 (all P), 

The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 


literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Chronicles : — 


ile or command aq. inf. 2 8 24% 
ok S 1 Ch 21" 27,8 Ch 1 149 914 
aoe g]6 3 1, Neh 94; also Dn, Est, ete. 


=i =guilt, wro ng doing, Am 8" (in concrete 
sense), but esp. 1 Ch 313, 2 ae a eh cia 
Ezr g& 7-18 16 (10. 29 ; also Ps 69%, Lv 4° 6* (P), also 
(in another sense) Lv 5™ (P), 90i6 (Hf ). 
3. Eviauy 113 houee 9 God, 1 Ch 94 3 3% +. (52 times 
in Pagano , Neh); o sanctuary at Shiloh, Jg 18*!. 
= troop, of divisions of army, Mic 4" 
(donberal date), but esp. 1 Ch 74, 2 Ch 25% 16 8 261), 
cf. if ob =i (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late 
5. ness, 28 72-3=1 Ch 172, ) Ch 
s 712) 21145 86, Est 1‘ 6* 10°. 
073 seck J” in prayer and worship ip, Am Bf ¢, 
Hos 10”, "th 9” ete. 1 Ch 2 Ch 1214 
14*7(Heb. vv. 2.6)152 19 1612 290968 Ps 105¢=1Ch 164; 
ovny(9) #292 Ch 19° 26° 30%; mm) e771 Ch 221%, 2 Ch 
203, Ezr 62; o'nded '1 2 Ch 174 31" 34%, Ezr 42, 
7. top =multitude, | Pye 4’, 1 14"° etc. ; but also 
2 Ch 13° 142° 20% 2 Ezk, Dn (». 
ee = ed, | 2 Ch 26% 9 Ch 
= sy fecaph t 3 m1 rage, 2 
af en Som Is 30”, Mic 7*, Pr , and 
on 


locust, grasshopp er, Nu — (JE), bat 
2 Ch 7, Lv 1l (P), Is 402, Ec 12% an 
ahd calendar month, merely numbered (not 
Rote K 12% Jer 13 etc., esp. 1 Ch 125 
0722.46.17. onthe hie 2 Ch 241 t. 2 Ch, Ezr 
3'+10 t. Ezr, Neh 77 gs Ezk 24! 32), Lv 16% + 
oft. P, Hag [L , Zec 1! 7-8, Est 3! ete. 
11. ‘njn=eeer, Am 71, Mic 37 ete., 28 24"=1 Ch 
21", and esp. 1 Ch 25% 29°, 2 Ch 9% 1218 192 29% 


12. pig Toe ke oneself, 1 8 30° (’ 
mira), 28 3%, 1 t esp. 2 "11 1908 13 17 
214 23) 251 278, 15° (= ‘take courage), Ezr 7* (=gain 
strength) ; also Dn 10% (id.); =put forth one’s 
aes: Gn 487, Nu 13” (both JE) J Jg 207, 18 4, 

28 10%, but also 1 Ch 19%, 2 Ch 32° (v. alzo 


supr.). 

13. sykq clarion, as sacred eae de as 
124, but es Sp. (for use by priests onl h 138 
1516 % 28 16 @ 2 Ch 51% git 10 Doe ages a1. 8 
Ezr 3°, Neh 12% 41 , also Ps 98° and Nu 10% #56 


76% 10 316 (all P); assn vb. denom. Pi. and Hiph. 

sound a clarion, f 1 Ch 15™, 2 Ch 512 4 76 1314 2938, 
14. m; Hiph.=praise, of Titual worship, 2S 22” 

= Pg 18” = lU8*; also Is 12 25!, but esp. Ps (67 ay 

and 1 Ch 16+7-& 94%. 41 9330 953 294, 2 Ch 5 

204 317, Ezr 34, Neh 11" 12%; mia ak. 

offering, Am 4°, "2 Ch 29s. 3336 ; "also Ps, Jer, 


“s a a: je right ( (hand), 1 K 6 7%, 2 K 11M 
Bea 2 Ch 4% 930, Ezk 4 
Kae. ae Er oo" 28 8 t. P. 

16. p> Hiph. set Ve: Ba pare, etc. 28 5%, 1 K 2% 
etc., but esp. 1 Ch 14? 2 Ch 12! 175436 t. Ch. 

17. DID hat eis 23% owe -), but also 1 Ch 
223, Neh 12“; Ezk 224) Ps 33’ 1473, Est 
416, Eo 2% % 3°, 

i8. yp Niph. be humble, humbled, humble oneself, 
187m.) 21” ete., but esp. 1 Ch 20¢, 2 Ch 7 

fy 1348 300 32 33! 12. 18, 2h 3 347. 27 3612. Hinh, 
Minha: subdue,} Jg 44, Dt 3,2 S B= Ch 18}, 
also 1 Ch 173, 2 Ch a8 , also Is 25°, Job 4013, Ps 
81* 10734. 

19. 1: bo =consecrate, = Sean 178 12,1 K 13%, but also 
1 Ch 298, 2 Ch 13° 16* 297! ; also Ezk 43% and Ex 
290 og. 4. 3.38 30%, Ly 8% 16% 211, Nu 3? (all P). 

20. ma79 , reign, Nu 247 (JE), 1 S 20%, 
1 K 2 but esp. 1 Ch 11°°+27 t Ch., Ezr yi gees 
7 8, Neh o* 123; Est 19+25t. Est, Dn 11415 t. 
Dn, Ex 414 5 t. Ps, 3 t. Jer. 

91. 2y Hithp. offer (oneself) willingly, f Jg 5* 
(in war re re eae p. (in sacred gifte and services) 1 Ch 
QO 6. 9 8. 14. 17.17 2 Ch 176, Ezr 16 2® 38, Neh 113, 

22. ny help, of divine assistance, 18 733, Gn 409* 
ete., but Be oo Ps gee 1 Ch 12% 15*, 2 Ch 14-0 
(Heb. v.¥) 1 ae 

lays Abita aor ieabee »TiK 3%, ar 
1 Ch 298 2 Ch 12-13 178 181 3997, also Pr 


y 1K 107=2 Ch 14=9", and 

cep. A apse | "en8 14. 18 992. 21 2 Ch 2° (Heb 

» pepes 117 1435 (Heb. v.34) 159 168 17§ 181 3 20% 

2a bea 29m oh % 315 32° Neh 9%; also 
ec 1414, 


There are also classes of peculiarities in Ch, 
many of them syntactical; ¢.g. omission of the 
relative; a for the relative ; we) ce and other 
such repetitions with }, in a distributive sense ; 
mbox and other temporal inf. phrases at beginning 
of sentence (for older m>z7 ‘nn, etc.) ; and particu- 
larly the use of prepositions :—) ¢. inf. with cir- 
cumstantial Cah ie the end of senten as | hei 
15" ete. ; $ enoting purpose, etc. ; 7? as the 
accusative sign le ee a verbal suffix, ¢.g. 1 Ch ft 
and without : g suffix 2 Ch 96%; 3 or 9 “sy 
rz ag Ch 16", D Ghats Niger a e.g.1C 

Ch 143; & er & a5 $yb— 
wholly, namely, € 0-9. 1 Cn is 13} Ld and (oft.) “bab, 
carrying on another preposition 3 oy, etc.), “i 
introducing a nominative 1 Ch 26% 28)-™ 298 ; 
curious combination 7g}, in nye nh Fe 1 Ch 154, aad 
70) tf 2Ch 30°; the frequent and noteworthy > 7y 
before both verbs and nouns, ¢.g. 1 Ch 28”, 2 Ch et 
eile 3 of accompaniment, without a verb, 1 Ch 16* 

; 3 before adverbs, e.g. oknez 2 Ch 29% ; and 
perigee (see esp. Driver, LOT 504-506). 


The peculiar and often anomalous phraseology 
of Ch, which is apparent in every chapter, may 
be further illustrated by the following specimens 
chosen almost at random :— 

1 Ch 10 sa says that Sec died...) because he 
did not ony "se command ane because he si 
in necromancy ; in Heb. thus WT 

quiry by fe :Binyd ae3 ed i apy vb 

112° speaks of heroes “iam David had, o-pinneo 
abond Seqerbzoy mate3 voy 

128 (Baer, EV v.'”) makes David say, will 
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heartily join with you,’ in Heb. thus: oyby “eau 
70:7 332, fit. ‘I will have a heart toward you for 
unitedness.’ 


23*8 "n pardy o'906) ob) an] C'SMIpD A may, 
s.¢. (refined gold) for the pattern of the chario 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. of) gold (making them, 
stag ) to spreading out and covering over the 
ark, etc. 

28! Spy “by “* ep apa dep, the whole by a writing 
from the hand of J” upon me hath he taught. 

207 “an Seg bypy 4 729 Wy CAYO) and the times 
(t.6. experiences) which have over him and 
over Iarael, etc. 

2 Ch 11% oy; oq Sun, and he sought a crowd of 
wives (but rd. perh.’ plea 80 F. Perles, Ane. 47). 
158 ti mio jad WA ney Ae AD wy 0°97 0°) 
tirjn, and long was Israel without a e God, 
and without a priest as teacher, and without 


a law. 
_ 16° woe ob¢ oz9'oy pionnd, to show himself stron 
in helping those whose heart is perfect tow 
him (wx omitted before 0235), 
21° oy ovn:? pao ney nym opp o'p7> im, £6. and it 
came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the outgoing of the end of two hae 
DATE.—(1) The peculiarities of language already 
noted give an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of a very late date for Ch. (2) Specific evidence 
ap a) 1 Ch 3% where Anani is named accord- 
ing to in the 6th generation after Zerubbabel, 
or about B.C. 350; (&, followed by SY, makes 
Anani the llth from Zerubbabel, or about B.C. 
250-200) ; probably also (5) the expressions ‘ ki g- 
dom of Persia,’ ‘king of Persia,’ 2 Ch 36% 2 23 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis- 
tin h the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expreasion in the contemporary 
references of Neh 2} 5! 13°; also 11% ™etc.). (3) 
Further specific evidence a in Ezr-Neh,— 
originally one work with f(a) the terminwe 
@ quo is given Neh 13° ‘the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’= B.C, 433 ; (b) Jaddua, Neh 12", is 6th high 
riest after Joshua (Hag 1 2, Zeo 3i-® 6 49 gil) , 
liashib, 3rd in this list, was a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3! 13¢%); Josephus, Ant. XI. 
vill. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.C. £33 ¢ (c) Darius m1. 
(Codomannus) reigned B.c. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘ Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12”; (d) 
on ‘the Persian’ (.c.), and ‘king of Persia,’ Ezr 
(12-18) 18 37 4% 8.67.9 gld71 of, 9 (by supra; (e) late 
words and constructions, evident aic influ- 
ence in the language, and extended Aramaic 
pe (Ezr 4&3 51-618 712%) On the other 
d, if Eupolemus knew the LXX translation of 
Ch (cf. PosITION 1N CANON, supr.), the oriyinal 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than 8.0. 200. From all these indications it is 
safe to say that Ch was not composed before B.C. 
a and may have been composed as late as B.C. 
PARALLELS, ; 


1 Ob 124=Gn 5*%3 (condensed by omitting chronol. notes). 
15-22 =Gn 10%29 (om. Gn 1001 
19-87 =Gn 1110-36 (condensed by omitting chronol. notes). 
1%=Gn 213 etc., and 1615 eto. (condensed). 
129-81 = Gn 2518b-i6e, 
182% 3 — Gn 2632. Sa. 4, 
13%4=Gn 2519-95 (condensed). 
198-542 Gn 8610-43 (cond 
21. 3=Gn 8523-35 (condensed). 
2%5=Gn 4613, with additions from Gn 88; cf. Nu 2619-21, 


has no [. 
2-12, cf, Ru 419-23 (to Jesse). 
213-13, cf. 18 16613, 2 § 218 1738, 


218-24 descendants of Caleb, no |. These are 
225-41 i Jerahmeel, no §. evidently toe 
2-0 further sons of Caleb, no J. large extent 
290-55 deacendants of Caleb's son Hur, no §.) geogr. names. 


3-8 David's children = 2 8 32-5 613-16 131, 
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1Ch eth: kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, cf. 1 K 1% 


817-34 descendants of Jeh ending with Anani, no J 
Jeho carry a babel 


cf. Mt 113 from jachin b , 
41-33 Judah's te. Little | (on v.) cf. Gn. gia, 
Nu 2619-21), 


4% Simeon’s descendants, cf. Gn 4610, Ex 618, Nu 9618 18, 
4%-37 Simeon’s descendants, no |. 

ry) cities = Joe 192-8, 
es, descendants, and narrative about them, no |. 
5198 Reuben, Gad, and { Manaseeh; on 6 ct. Gn 4, 


Nu 266.6, 
OS (Heb. 537-28), Levi >—Aaron’s sons, cf. Gn 4611, Ex 616 


» Nu 82, 
6-15 (Heb. or are pong till fall of Jerus., no §. 
grate Levitical genealogies, no § (only oocoa- 
c¢) e 
+51 (Heb. 696-66), Levitical cities, ¢ cf. Jos 2116-88, 


790-29 Ephraim, cf. Nu 2696-36, Jos 16. 

720-40 Asher, cf. Gn 4617, Nu 2644. @, 

81-0 Benjamin, incl. Saul's descendants, through Jonathan 3 
cf. Gn 462, Nu 2638. 89, 1 8 14@. 68, 2 § 28 44 912, 

91-84 Post-exilic families In Jerus. (some J in Ezr and Neh). 

995-44 Saul's family = 83-40 (some bd Set) of detail). 

101-12 Saul’s last battle, and death =1 8 811-18, 

1018. 14 Moral reflection, no §. 

1113 David, king at Hebron =2 8 514, 

11¢9 David captures Jerusalem =2 § 56-20, 

re cal heroes, cf. 2 8 28999 (additional name 


in 
121-33 David’s followers at , mo ff. 


rs, no j. 
181-14 Ark b ht from Kiriath-jearim=2 8 6)-11, 
141.3 Hiram and David =2 8 §11. 13, 

14%? David's children in Jerusalem =8 § 618-16, 
146-17 David's conquest of Philistines = 2 8 617-9, 


15)-8 Ark brought to Jerusalem. gizese 
15m Michal’ contempis © of people, On greatty 
ces, 
Levitical ministers of ark. ‘ expanded). 
166-22 = Ps 1061-18, 
168-55 Psalm on the occasion <— 163-33 = Pg 961-13 


1694. 36 = Pg 1061. 67. &, 
171.3 David's desire to build temple =2 8 715. 
17%-15 Prophecy of Nathan =2 8 7+)7, 
1716-37 David's prayer and thanksyi\ ing =2 8 718-99, 
181-13 David's toreiga con uesta= 2 § §)-14, 
181¢17 David's inte ex? § 816-18, 
at 2013 David’s war with Ammon=2 8 101-19 111% 
Se ane Naty 
‘s num re) an 3; pur 
eft ran are tare wo 
: ‘s ons for temple- , no fj. 
28! David spool Solomon his successor, cf. 1 K 133-98, 
282-27% David's elaborate Levitical and ritual arrange- 
ments, incl. musical; appointment of other officials, no J. 
gs}-21 991-19 Further announcement by David of plans for 
temple, and of Solomon as his successor, no §. 
Accession of Solomon and death of David, of. 1 K 
133-89 911.12, 


a ee reign ; his sacrifice at Gibeon, cf. 1 K 


11417 Solomon's re ; its splendour, etc., of. 1 K 109-29, 
#4 Building of teuiie (and palace), cf. 1 K 5-7 (con- 
61-14 Dedication of temple, cf. 1 K 1-11 (expanded). 
a Eevee of Bolomson= oy: 8129-61 (vy, 5+ sm in Oh). 
° 8 862-66 
712.22 Solomon's vision of J”, cf. if bes, 
8 9 Further glory of Sol.’s kingdom, cf. 1 K 91098 101-8 
(many differences of detail); specifically 92-18, Queen of 
eba=1 K 10)-13, 
931 Death of Solomon=1 K 11@. 


19118 Accession of Reboboam, ‘and division of kingdom = 
121-20, 
111-23 Rehoboam’s , cf. 1 K 12-9 1491-34 (expanded). 


121-16 Rehoboam and Shishak, of. 1 K 1436-81, 

131-2 Abijah, and his war with Jeroboam, cf. 1 K 15)8 
(expanded). 

14. 15 Asa, his reforms and success in war, cf. 1 K 159% 
(expanded). 

16 Asa’s apostasy, no J. 

"7 Jehoshaphat, his reforms and might, of. 1 K 2241-8 
expan ). 

18 Je oshaphat’s alliance with Ahab=1 K 231-88. 80, 

19 Prophet's rebuke for this alliance, no J. 

201-34 Jehoshaphat’s success against Moab, Amaon, and 
Edom, no | (takes the place of 2 K $27), 

2035-37 Jehoshaphat and ships of Tarshish, cf. 1 K 22@. 49, 

21 Jehoram’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K gl¢™ 


expanded 
wi Rhacias wicked reign, and disaster, of. 2 K S33 


2910-12 Athaliah’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 1114, 
281-21 Athaliah’s overthrow by Jehoiada, cf. 2 K 11¢8 
(expanded). 
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20h 241-27 an reign, first good, then bad, cf. 3 K 121-2 
ex 
951 28 amasich’s reign, first good, then bad, cf 3 K 141-90 


aga Ueziah's reign, first good, then bed, cf. 2 K 16% 2 


161-7 (expanded 


ed). 
cf. 2 K 18)8 (ex. 


“37 Hezekiah's passover, no {. 
$1201 Hesekiah’s reforms, cont., no [. 
821-22 Sennacherib’s invasion, cf. 2 K 191387 191-87 (con- 


densed). 

82% Hesekiah's sickness, cf. 2 K 201-1) (condense’>. 

$273. 5-33 Hezekiah’s pride; homage others ; death, 
cf. 2 K 2012-2) (modified and condensed). 

831-20 Manasseh’s wicked reign, captivity, and repentance, 
cf, 2 K 211-18 (greatly modified). 

$321-% Amon's wicked reign, cf. 3 K 211938, 

841-83 Joviah and his reforms, the law-book, ete., cf. 3 K 


991-20 231-20. 26-28, 
19 , of. 2 K 281-83 (greatly expanded). 
’ 80 
arg Jouiah’s death, rig (expanded). 


36¢8 J s , ct. 2 K 23%. 87 2418 (condensed). 
362. 10 Jehoiachin’s reign, cf. 3 K 24%17 (condensed). 
8611-18 Zedekiah's reign, cf. 3 K 2413 251-7 (condensed) ; 


sel08 Moral reflections, no | (ot. 2 K 2430) 
Ce) no ° 
9017-01 Fall of Jan cs 2K en (condensed); with v.2 
cf. also Jer 259. 11. 13 9910, 
8672. 3 Restoration-edict of Cyrus= Ezr 11-3, no other I. 

Comparison.—A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlier books, there are still larger portions of 
those books unrepresented in Ch. The following 
are such portions of Samuel and Kings :—1 S 1-30, 
2S 1-4. 9. 11*77 12-8 13-20. 21)-!4 22, 23}-7, 1 K 13-8 
Q1-8. 18-46 31-8. 16-38 41-84 13, 141-90 153-8 16-2], 2 K 1-7. 
8!-8 9. (chiefly), 10. 13. 168! 17. 25% 77-%, They 
include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Saul iescert the close) ; (2) David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, his conflict with Ishbosheth, 
and pee anes with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Urish and Bathsheba ; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absalom’s flight and recall; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (6) the 
Psalm of 2 S 22=Ps 18; (7) the ‘Last Words of 
David’ 23'-7; (8) the intrignes and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic gifts ; (10) Solomon’s 
alliances with foreign women, and his idolatries in 
later life ; (11) his vexation by adversaries, includ- 
ing Jeroboam; (12) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom, after thé division, except when 
the account of the Southern Kingdom makes 
necessary some mention of the Northern; (13) the 
governorship and murder of Gedaliah, Jeru- 
salem’s fall; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

B. Ch condenses also, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(as in the genealogies 1 Ch 1), architectural (as in 
the case of the temple-building 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of Solomon’s palace is not described at 
all), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 32)-#; 
the reigns of the last kings 2 Ch 36*%), or humili- 
ating | ichal’s contempt 1 Ch 15”; sickness of 
Hezekiah 2 Ch 32™; fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 36?7-2 ;s 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head). That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and will be noticed below. Other narra- 
tives are modified in various ways, ¢.g. the sacrifice 

Solomon at Gibeon (2 Ch 1*°), the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), and the reigns of Jehoram (2 Ch 
215%), Ahaziah (2 Ch 22)°), Joash (2 Ch 24), Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 33'-®); some of 
these will be noticed below under D. 

c. In those parts of Ch which have no parallel in 
8 and K, as well as in Ch’s expansions and modi- 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent:—(1l) Moral 
reflections and explanations of calamities as 
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divine judgments, ¢.g. 1 Ch 10% 4, 2Ch 3611-23 ; a0 
Shishak’s invasion is explained 2 Ch 12%, and 
Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 Ch 21'* 1©29 cf, the ‘letter 
of Elijah the prophet’ vv.'*45, and the wreck of 
ships at Ezion-geber 2 Ch 21’, and Amaziah’s 
defeat 2 Ch 25'**, and Uzziah’s lep 2 Ch 
26'*3!, and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 357)-*; (2) divine 
interpositions in war, ¢.g. 2 Ch 13! 36 1412 9 20%-*; 
(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, hortatory, 
didactic, ete. ; also prayers: ¢.9. 1 Ch 22519 281-16 
291°, 2 Ch 132 14? 15!-7 167-9 19% & 9-11 205-12. 16-17 
2117 (writing of ae 257-8 Qgs-ll Os 305-8 
(decree of Hezekiah) 32” ° 357); (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, e.g. 1 Ch 15. 16. 
(including the Psalm vv.&*) 22-26. 28. 29, 2 Ch 
632 13 7}. 6 §i+ w LY. 14. 16 13%23 17% 9 198-12 2019. 21. 38 
232 46.7.8. 18.19 O48.6.11 9616-90 994.8.7.19-36 90 3). 
3-19 13. 18. 80 351-18. 35; a peculiar case is 2 Ch 8" where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, is 
brought to the house built for her because the 
house of David has become too holy by reason of 
the coming of the ark; contrast 1 K 3}? 789. (On 
some additions of another kind, see below.) 
D. It remains for us to examine the parallel 
a little more closely, selecting some of 
ose most important for purposes of comparison :— 
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In some cases the agreement is close, almost exactly verbal, 
as 1 Ch 101-121 8 81, 3 Ch 91-901 K 101-10, 2 Oh 18=1 K 22) 
Caduang the blunder of v.™>), eto. In others there is im- 
po 


vergence, g 

L. 1 Ch 6*15 (Heb. ves the list of chief priests through 

of the chief priests known to Sam. 

ea ne de arr ae gs 
] son oO 6 1 

Ahimeioch 213 $99.11. 99 eto. tot described as ‘son of Abitub,’ 

;: ers,’ accord: 


2. 1 Ch 1310 explains the death of Uzzah as 28 67 does: but 
Se Bree bare romans Petes UOaUne the Levites did not 
carry the ar: 

1 Ch 20° Elhanan killed Lahmi, brother of Goliath ; but 28 
2119 he killed Goliath himself. 
Sore t is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 
it is J”. 
6. 2 Ch 13. explains Solomon’s sacrifice at Gibeon by say 
that the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were there (cf. 
1 Ch 21%); but 1 K 384 gays that Sol. worshipped at the high 
places, and sacrificed at Gibeon because that was the great high 
lace ; and v.15 speaks not only gr neater. Meer gia rm 
Gch i but also of his standing before the ark and sacrificing 
ere, which Ch omits. 

6. 2 Oh 71.8 the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 

consumed by fire from heaven ; there is nothing of this in 1 K 


7. 2 Ob 71998 and 1 K 91-9 both describe a second a: 
of J” to Solomon ; but the used by them differs, esp. 
= the condensation of 1 K 9! the insertion of vy.i816 In 


& 2 Ch 145 176 (cf. 19%) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places; but 1 K 1514 226 tell us that 
these kings did not remove the high places (so also 2 Oh 1517 


9. 2 Oh 208.30 gays that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
$o0); but LK 220 says that, Anaciah propesed the joint expe 
; bu says e joint 
dition, and Jehoshaphat refused. ’ 

1u. 2 Ch 2095 says that they made ships at era hiatal to go 
to Tarshish (on the Mediterranean, not accessible from Exzion- 
geber); but 1 K 226 amy 
aerdne ! vessels), and says ; 

11. 2 Ch 217 says ‘ J” would not destroy the house of David, 
because of the covenant,’ etc. ; but 2 K eays ‘J” would not 
destroy Judah for David servant’s sake.’ 

12. 2 Oh 229 describes Jehu’s murder of Ahasgiah thus: ‘ And 
he sought Ahagiah: and they caught him (for he was hid io 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu: and when they had slain 
him, ey ae him,’ etc. ; but according to 2 K gaifr. 
Ahaziah drove out from Jezreel] with Joram to meet Jehu, fied 
on ramraathaden 2 the treachery, and was killed in his flight. He 
died at Megiddo, was brought by his servants to J 
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nod baried there: ts Eee mepalchre Wie errno 
v S 


13. 2 Oh 28 ts the overthrow of queen Athaliah thus: 
Jehoiada and the captains of hereby ear ig the Levites in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of es of the people, 
shalinh belay teccenst be 3 all th 
A while v. : @ COR- 
Go inde the king ca house 


a covenant with 
ents 


ting-place was the temple, 
came and took their oath; the Levites, trained singers, 
Siterings, em ot Moses, ob) whieh epee a Cee ee aoe 


of the collection 
temple, under Jehoash o Judah, says, ‘ 
of money before the king and Jeho 

made vessels for J’’s house’; but 2 K 1 says that no 
veesels were made for J’’s house out of the proceeds of the 


collection. 
16. 2 Oh 242. 17f% makes Joash 


for repairing 
ey brought the rest 
whereof were 


teously ‘all the days 
of Jehoiada the pri * and after Jeho oneness 
pede gen And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
eyes of J”’ 


(namely) wherein Jehoiada the priest 
tells us no of any apostasy or 
criticising (v.8), as in other cases, the non- 


b places, 
16. 2 descri hter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by Pekah of Israel in reign of Ahas, which is not 
only unknown to 2 K 16 and Is 7, but is inconsistent with 3 K 
17. 2 Ch 2816. makes Abas send to the king(s) of Assyria for 
mites and Philistines: buts & 167 eoprealy 

vnat slineeee king: 6k Aig 

: -pilneser 

Se Roa, 

again ; ‘he helped him not.’ With this? K 169 is in contra- 


Manasseh as humbled and 
captivity, and as a reformer in the latter part of 
21 knows no of 


bebe 
: 


ehtées 
art 
r : 
Hal 


4 er 

represents Josiah’s reforms as acoomplished in 

= (r and the law-book as discovered in his 18th 
ti discovery of the law: book ‘and as peony 
discovery, in the 18th year of his reign. 

B. One peculiarity of Ch, which involves some 
discrepancies with the earlier , is a fondness 
for large numbers, ¢.g. 1 Ch 18* 19 make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, 
over against 700 of each in 2S 8 10%; according 
to 1 21% David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Orman’s threshing-floor, according to 2 8 24% oT 
50 shekels of silver; 24 tribes, according to 1 C 
54, capture from the Hagrites 100,000 prisoners, 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses; 1 Ch 
12 represents that 339,000 men came to make David 
king ; 1 Ch 22** says that David provided for the 
temple building 100,000 talents of gold (=4,911,000 
kilograms), and 1,000,000 talents of silver (=at 
least 33,660,000 kgs.); Shishak (2 Ch 2%) came 
with 1200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number; 2 Ch 13°?” makes Abijah, with 
400,000 men, fight against Jeroboam with 800,000 
and kill 500,000 of them; Asa (2 Ch 148) had 
300,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his een had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chariots (2 14°); Amaziah (2 Ch 
25° *) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 
100,000 more from Israel; Azariah (2 Ch 26") had 
an army of 307,500 men; Pekah (2 Ch 28° °) killed 
120,000 Judsean warriors in one day, and carried 
‘otf 200,000 captives. 

F. The combination of these various peculiarities 
of the author gives a very different aspect to the 
history from that found in the earlier books. The 

re-royal time has only a genealogical interest for 
him. The beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself are no concern of his. Practically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed 
rosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 
e is i and observed by David, even 


F 
: 
A: 


F 
F 


before there is a temple. The service is stately 
and rich. After the division of the kingdom the 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con- 
centra on Judah and Jerusalem. All good 
Judean ki trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, 
and public ities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give art sea aoe) importance to many 
scenes, and to the kingdom in its continuous 
history, and central in that history is the hand of 
God, His temple, His solemn ordinances, His cere- 


the | monial and impressive worship. 


Sourcses.—I. For 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar- 
ently genealogical lista in Gn, Ex, Nu, Jos, and 
(occasionally) 8,—the relation between Ru 4%- and 
1 Ch 2™: is doubtful, —also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
case particularly in the latter half of 1 Ch =) and 
in chs. 4. 6 and the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gentibus, and Kittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in 1 Ch 5’, but whether this writing 
(or these writings, v. tnfr. II. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a source is extremely doubtful 
(Kuenen, Ond.? i. 483); the second is in1 Ch 9 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 16° is made up of parte of 
pares hae found in our Psalter (see PARALLELS, 
above). 

The question as to the origin of 2 Ch 36% *% 
(Restoration-decree of Cyrus)=Ezr 1)™, belongs 
rather to a discussion of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
exceptions noted above) are in the main part of 
the book, 1 Ch 10-2 Ch 36. 

II. Ch refers by name to the following works :— 

1. (a) The Book of the Kings of Judah and 
I , 2 Ch 161! 25% 28% ; evidently =(b) The Book 
of the Lg bo Israel and Judah, 277 357" 36°. 

2. The k of the Kings of Israel, 1 Ch 9 (s0 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV; &, Kuenen 
seipetctes f AV adds ‘and Judah,’ which otherwise 
is er 0 ae vb.). 

3. The Doings of the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33% 
(for Manasseh). 

4. Tne Midrash of the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 24 
(for Joash). 

5. The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet, son of 
Amoz, in the Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32%. 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Book of the Kings of Israel, 
1 Ch 20% (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com- 


888 :— 

. 7. The Words of Samuel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29”. 

8. The Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Vision 
of Iddo the Seer i Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9”. 

9. The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and of 
Iddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies, 
2 Ch 124, 

10. The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo, 2 Ch 13, 

ll. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Amoyz, write, 
2 Ch 26%, 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 339 (cf. v.47; so 
@&, Bertheau, Kautzsch; of Hozai, P, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to— 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [11.], 1 Ch 5" 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are twa 
lists referred to ?). 
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14. The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 23”. 
‘ Bs The Chronicles (o'7°7 133) of king David, 


27™, 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lamentations over Josiah were included), 2 Ch 35*. 
But these are not all separate works. 1 (a) and 
@) and 5 refer obviously to the same ; so probably 
2, 3, and 6; for although ‘Judah’ is not men- 
tioned in the title (except ibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The hetic writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly, though not demonstrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If not, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con- 

tributed anything to Ch; 16 certainly has not. 
It is true that the Chronicler explicitly appeals 


to none of the documents named as authorities for | I 


what he but only as aby paca of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, ci 
under different names, is the main source of Ch. 
The many agreements with 8 and K prove that 
Ch used either these books or some work based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used the 
sources of 8 and K; these books must themselves 
have been known to the author, for they had ! 
been in existence in his time, and the order an 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent ; 
moreover, the matter which is to Ch 
shows the marked characteristics of the author's 


correspondi to that of Samuel and Kings; 
in pala. the follo additional roots 
show that Ch does not go ind them for ite 
materials :-— 


2 Ch 15)? 20* state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. Thisis in conflict 
with the author's own statements 14° 17° (cf. 19°), 
and is evidently due to unthinking imitation of his 
source. It appears 1 K 15% , and the 
ment is ost verbal. These statements, how- 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomic redac- 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings. 

one pommon to Kings _ Ch uae 
must original with Kings (sev o em 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
10%=1 K 12%, 2 Ch 217-&ib=2 K gi. 9.33 2 Ch 
25°42 K 14°° (verbally), 2 Ch 28‘=2 K 164 
(verbally), 2 Ch 31? based on 2 K 18*; cf. also 2 Ch 
324=2 K 18” (substantially), 2 Ch 33"%=2 K 21° 


(verbally). 

A special class of es consists of those 
which are appropriate in Sam. and Kings, but 
have become tting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch :— 


1 Ch 14** begins, ‘ And David took yet more (7\y) 
wives at Jerus.’=2 8 156, although 2 8 375 to 
which y refers, is omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 20) ‘ But David tarried at Jerus.’=2 § 11'; 
it is in conflict with 1 Ch 207’; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 
2S 11%12%, and of 12% which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2 Ch 84 (=1 K 9™ 3! in part) mentions the 
ner aupael of Pharaoh hacia A a pagers 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, althoug 
1 K 3 78 are omitted. 

2 Ch 10? speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, ‘whither he had fled from the presence of 
Solomon the king’=1 K 12%, although 1 K 11% 
ao Ch 10" 3 f. ifically to Ahijah h 

refers spec y jah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam=1 K 12%, although the prophecy 
iteelf, 1 K 11%, is omitted. 

2 Ch 32" specifies ‘the Jews’ speech’=2 K 18%, 
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although 2 K 18%, which gives point to this detail, 
- Bene of th than 

me oO ese passages are more cogent 
others, but are confirmatory of the position 
that our S and K and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It is, however, improb. that the Chronicler used 
these canonical books directly, as the chief source 
of his matorical material. © have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses many matters which do not 
contribute much to his p At the same time 
some of his material not found in S and K is of a 
political and personal nature, ¢.g. the fortifications 
of Rehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
1153.17.38, Asa’s war with the Ethiopians 2 Ch 
14+, Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom 2 20, Amaziah’s relations with his 
sraelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 25° 13, Uzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26*™, the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 28°, and of the Edomites and 
Philistines vv.2"- 4, me of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to point his own moral teachin 
but it is most unlikely that he either inven 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly a to him. 
Most likely, therefore, he found them in the 
document which was his main source for other 
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it may be that this Book of the ie roduced 
in the school to which he belonged. Theal tive 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. That he at 
least retouched them is probable. How far the 
iar religious and esiastical tone of Ch is 
ue to this source we cannot tell, but the presence 
of the same in Esr-Neh, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kings, makes it clear that this 
tone was sach as the Chronicler hi would 
prednee: and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
ue to him. 

HISTORICAL TRUSTWORTHINESS.—The late date 
of Ch prescmably hinders it from nang ® historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were demonstrably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than the canonical S and 
K; ite chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all cases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 

iven toS and K. The obvious special interests of 
h also (see above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facta. Intrinsic probability 
pointe the same way in many instances (see especi- 

y rison D, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16, 20, and Driver, Bertheau, Oettli, ete., on the 

); this holds true of the huge numbers 

of Ch as well. 
this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known course of the history, e.g. the complete 
Levitical arrangements of David and his successors ; 
others are in themselves most unlikely, ¢.g. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israelitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can control it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhape it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter beyond that 
given in 8 and K. We cannot say absolutely 
that it does not; 6.9. Rehoboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziah’s buildings and wars, Hezekiah’s water- 
works, Manaaseh's captivity, etc., may be in 

or altogether, stated accurately, and to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (cf. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure af them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
ness how far they are trustworthy. This uncertainty 
passes over into Ch iteelf. Its main value lies in 
another direction. (On the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus, eee Koeters, Het Herstel van Isradl, 1894, 
and art. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH.) 

CHARACTER OF THE CHRONICLER.—It would be 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier. He 
shows himself, on the contrary, as a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness. Even if falsifica- 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepted, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. His 
view of the pee that of a son of his own age, in 
whom the historical imagination had not been 
largely develo The Pent. had long been com- 

lete, and ita latest code had a firm th the 
ives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. He was ost 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. He 
was trained in the law, and knew ite religious 
power. God was near His people in it, God Him- 
self enforced it. Membership in God’s people was 
to him a great privilege, and genealogies that 
assured it, of great importance. These habits and 
convictions, the result of inheritance and of train- 
ing, determined his mode of writing history. David 
and Solomon he idealised, presenting strongly and 
without much qualification those sides of their 
character which red Fina to him, and depictin 
the religion of their time according to what seem 
to him the necessary conditions of righteousness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. The history of the Southern 
Kingdom was his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history—‘ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ Reuss has called it (cf. Literature 
below). God was watching and judging it on the 
basis of His complete law; it fell at last because 
‘all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
Dageee very much after all the abominations of 

e heathen; and polluted the house of J”,’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
prope (2 Ch 36'*#*), The whole conception of 

he history was not that of a mere individual, but 
that of an , from which the individual could 
not separate himself, 

VALUE OF CHRONICLES.—It follows from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. Nevertheless, its value is real and great. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain negative historical value in the fact that Ch 
agrees with S and K to so large an extent. It isnot 
an independent witness, but at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilic history there 
was, when Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thought worth noticing. 

2. We must remember, further, that there may 
be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, ¢.g., in the genealogical lista and some scattered 
incidents (see Kuenen, Kittel, Gray), although the 
determination of its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require critical acumen. 

8. The knowledge the author gives us of his own 
time, also, is historically important. The fact that 
he clothes old history with his own contemporary 
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habits makes his own time more intelligible to us. 
We understand better how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. B.c. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us bette: 
to appreciate the conditions of the work of Jesus 
and His disciples. 

4. The author’s selection of matter emphasizes 
the fundamental and permanent elements in the 
history. He gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throws stress on David’s real, 
though, as we know, not unwavering desire for 
righteousness. He thinks chiefly of the Southern 
Kingdom, but that kingdom is the one of historical 
importance in the development of religion. And 
80 with other details. In this, as in the particulars 
following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one activel 
governing the world, punishing the evil an 
rewarding the good, demanding obedience and 
worship, but long-suffering and gracious to His 
people in spite of their sin. There is at times 
something mechanical in his conception, but it is 
ee effective. 

6. He illustrates for us the value and the limita- 
tions of the law in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenue to God. 
Formalism, the subordination of the moral to the 
ceremonial, is the accompanying danger, and the 
Chronicler did not wholly escape it. But the law 
really was a means of tia growth, and this 
the Chronicler exemplifies. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth ear sympathy, as 
the beautiful passage 2 Ch 19 distinctly shows. 

7. He bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical element in religion. Worehip is to him 
a rich and stately thing. The art of music has ita 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre- 
paration, and splendid execution, befit the service 
in which men approach the Almighty God. This 
al Se too, has ita dangers. The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
But the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 
spirit and the fitting expression of it, and the 

ronicler teaches here a permanent lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for us God’s use of a pro- 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

TEXT.—Ch appears to have less read, and 
hence less often copied, than many other books. 
One source of textual error is therefore minimised. 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 

by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are certainly not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved the better 
reading. The greatest number of textual questions 
is connected with Bo ao names. The following, 
taken from parallel texts, may serve as illustra- 
tions :-— 

Ch has the worse reading :— 

1 Ch 16 nom, GB Epedad, A Pidae, GL Pigad= 

nom Gn 10°, so Gh. 

17 WwW, GB om., A GL Movsoxy ;=0> Gn 10” 
where @&& also Mogox, but erroneously ; 17> 
as eins occurred, v.?). 

1® opin, GB Acuar, GL Hyar=)5'2 Gn 36%, 

@r Aza» (interchange of 1 and ° especially 
frequent). 

1@ yy, G&B Ywreu, A Iwion, GL Adovay=pby 

(on 36%, a Twrwr, GL ea 

1 re, Epepwr, & Apada() == ’ 

Gn 36%, G Auada. uae 
19 aby Kethibh, mby Keré, GB Twa, GL 
Adova =mby Gn 36, & Pwra 
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1 Ch 3¢ yeeSe, G&B Edaca, A GL Edicapa= ine dy 
Py S 54, c ela’ etc. ec cuaae ats 
3°, GB lapes, A lapaS=;"3; Gn = 
= Nu 26), so G& in all. 
188-87 sna, Gr Adpa(a)fap=ar71g 28 8% 8 (& 
here , erron., Adpaatap), 
etc. etc. 
The reading is doubtful :— 
1 Ch 1% ‘py, GB Swap, GL Lergpovy = wy Gn 36", 
G Zweap. 


Lwoap. 
Gz Poywo, G&L Paovu=e, Gn 36", & 


Poywp. 

3 be, GB Aayxnd, A GL Aadoua = 34922 8 3°, 
 Aadoua (!). 

4* Sxoj3=Nu 264, & (in both) Napound = dew: 
Gn 46%= Ex 68, so Gf (in both). 

ry=Nu 26", G&B (in Ch) Zapes, A GL Zapa(e), 
Gr (in Nu) Zapa=3k Gn 46°=Ex 6%, G (in 

both) Zaap, 

etc. etc. 


Ch has the better reading :— 
1Ch 17 ost, G&& “Pods (G&L AwSaveu) =0'x}1 Gn 
10°, G&& “Podiax. 
1@ jay:, GB (xat) Qva», A (xat) Ovxapy, GL (xal) 
laaxay 2 jag) Gn 367’, G& (xal) Ovxay, GL (xal) 


levxap. 

7 eyo GB 6 *Iopand(e)irns (GL "Iopandirys) 
= es 28 17%, 80 GB GL, A ‘Iopandelrys. 
G5. 83 — 9°. 9 Suovn, Gr AcaBaar, leBaart, Iofaad 
Baodk=nyro'n 28 2°+10 t. Sam, G lefoode, 

and (most often, strangely) MeugiBocbe. 

§* % buy sm = 9 and (better, see Kittel) use 
v.%, G MepiBaar, MexpiSaar, Meppifaadr, OF 
MeugxSaar =nyza'en 2S 44+14t. Sam, dr Mez- 
@BooGe, GL MeugiBaar, exc. 2 8 21° Meuge- 

%e (for distinction). 

30=2 § 21%, G& (in Ch) LoBoyxa, ete., 
€rL LoBoxxa, GB (in Sam) OeSoxa, A LeBoxaer, 
GL Lofexx:="73p 2 § 23", GB dx rar var, 
2uBer, 


etc. etc. 

For further details see in Wellh. De gentibus, 
ete.; Kittel, Books of Ch. sn Hebrew; Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Samuel. 
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Liber Chrontcorum (1888); B. Kittel, The Books of Chronicles in 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The OT con. 
tains data from which a chronology may be com- 
ae from the creation of the world to the 

estruction of Jerus. by the Chaldeans. For 
convenience, this chronology may be considered 
under several periods. 

i. FROM THE CREATION TO THE FLOoop. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea- 
logical table of Gn 5 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7°, are given differently in the Heb 
text, the Sam., and the LXX. These differences 
are exhibited in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 


Thus we have three different lengths assigned 
for the a from the creation of man to the 
Flood. The numbers of the Heb. text have gene- 
rally been regarded as the original, although 
recently those of the Sam. have been defended 
Dillmann and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and the early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Eng. scholars (Hales, Jackson, Poole, 
Rawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it wit? favour as ishing a chronology more in 
accord with the antiquity of man than that of 
ai Heb. — But Ba pape whichever 
table may regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, be accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man they 
are valueless. To accept them as genuine reco 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high enough to provide a_ settled 
calendar, and a regular registration of births and 
deaths, and the preservation of such records from 
the creation of man to the time of the composition 
of Gn. All that is known of primitive antiquity 
is against such a supposition. The art of writing 
was not then known; and however tenacious may 
have been the memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether lan e then the requisite 
terminology for the expression of such la of 
time. Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also recognised from the varia- 
tions of the shires texts. Such liberties would prob- 
ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 


ber | rest upon authentic historical documents. The 


sacred writer chose the form of a genealogical table 
to represent the early period of the world’s history. 
The number of the patriarchs, ¢en, is a common 
re in the ae of ue prehistoric rulers “a8 heroes 
of many peoples. It appears at once to be a sug- 
poeaee from the ten fingers. The length assigned 
or the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation. Accepting that of 
the Heb. text, the most probable explanation is 
seen in connecting the 1656 years with the subse- 
quent data given for the period between the Flood 
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and the Exodus, which together make 2666, or 
two-thirds of 4000 years. Four thousand years, 
according to a Jewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the cone of 
the Messiah. Two-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii. FRoM THE FLOOD TO THE Exopvus.—For 
the period from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, 
we have a genealogical table in Gn 11!*™ similar 
to that of En 5, and likewise given differently in 
the three ancient texts. In this instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 

iving a much longer period than the Heb. text. 
Phe (xx also has an extra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the Heb. and Sam. texts, giving 130 addi- 
tional years; and the years of Nahor at the birth 
of Terah in the LXX are 179, while in the Sam. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table :— 


Shem . e e e e es 

e e e e e 85 
Bhelahs - 5 . se 30 
ed e e e e 2 e 
Rue: 2 fl fl fd 
Berug . e e e ° e 80 
Nahor . e e e e e 29 
Terah . e e e e e 70 
Abrabam . ° e e e eee 
hiareiiecuades 
Voiipaatatadme rine 


Of theese three texte the Heb. is undoubtedly 
the original. The LXX and Sam. show an endeav- 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten- 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perha 
they were so originally), and thus bring the table 
more into conformity with that of Gn 5. The 
LXX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Poole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for ON tid of the 
nations of antiquity. But the riod is too 
short. It places the Flood at about B.c. But 
Egyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 


beginnings were not later than 5000 years B.C., and 
very likely millenniums earlier (Maspero says 8000 


or 10,000 years B.C.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from the 
game source as that of Gn 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
patriarchal names are reminiscences of peoples and 


The data for the period from the birth of Abra- 
ham to the Exodus are given in the notice of the 
of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 21°), and 
of Isaac at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25”), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47°), and 
° exactly according temen 10 
Aractaned was born ‘two belle oapr Flood? a Faas ot 
Shem’s life before the are 96 years. But the ‘two years 
after the Flood’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
rinbielasiags J the round and beg c character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of - 


shad oo exactly to the deta/led statements the 
duration of Flood (Gn 76 818. 14) 
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of the nage of the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in eypt (Ex. 12°), In this last passage 
the LXX and Sam. texts make the sojourning of 
the children of Israel to include also the sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan. From 
these data we  eeeeae the following table with a 
summary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the age of Abraham at his call from 
Haran (Gen. 12*) :— 


braham on Jeaving Haran . 
of Abraham at the birth of Isaao 


Jacob at the descent into Egypt . 
patriarchal sojourn in 


76 
100 

60 
130 
215 
480 
215 


From the Oreation to the Exodus . 


How nearly theee numbers represent the actual 
duration of the beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Egypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are evi ently from the same 
original source as the previous tables, and there is no 
reason to suppose that authentic historical records 
underlie them.* Some early hist. reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the SpEression in Egy t 
appears in Gn 15%, which belongs to one of the 
earliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

The Period of the Sojourn in Egypt_—The descent 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 


foreigner might be received at the Egyp. court 
with favour, and his people readil te posses- 
sions in the land. The reign of the Hyksos or 


Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the cliildren of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the view generally 
soos pee’ PY biblical scholars. The period of the 
Hyksos rule, owing to the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of Egyp. chronology, cannot be very 
definitely determined. It lasted several centuries, 
and terminated not later than 1530 Bc.t A 
famine is recorded as occurring pele) the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksos 

ers; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.D.; and 
the supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 
Brugsch, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 


& supposition. 

The Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Israel built the treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses (Ex 1"), was Ramses II. 
This fact, long conjectured, has been definite] 
settled by Naville’s identification of Pithom, an 
discovery that it was built by Ramses 11. Tho 
Exodus has usually been assigned (by Brugsch, 
Ebers, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of Menephtah (Merenptah) or Seti 11., the im- 
mediate successors of Raises 11. Since, however, 
both of these kings were no mean sovereigns, 
and apparently controlled both Pal. and the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may be better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wiedemann, and others) to assign 


* According to the documentary hypothesis of the composi- 

tion of the Pent. or Hex. they belong to the priestly document 

now A ei tar de ed as the latest portion of the Pentateuch. 
t This is te 


and is thus acce tea Ey Wen eland Erman. Oth 


for the close of this period or the nning of the New Empire 
are Wiedemann, 1760; B roc uerin Ve 


1640; Lepsius. 1591. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
eral anarchy following their reigns at the 
ose of the 19th dynasty (not later, according to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.c.; according to Rawlinson and 
others, about a cent. earlier), McCurdy (Hest., 
rroph., and the Mon.) places the Exodus in the 
dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses Ill., or immediately after his reign. He 
does not think the . control in the Sin. Pen- 
i orin Pal. to have been sufficiently relaxed 
at an earlier period for either the Exodus or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible. He gives 
the date about 1200 p.c. The children of Israel, 
however, pnd, fas reign of Ramses Ill. (1180- 
1148) may have : renee ne . phage and 
taking possession of the country E. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their depar- 
er espeeniine  eaehly with the biblical 40. ibe 

corresponding roug e bi 
This maak at least ps ie certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an . province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have bien 
y 


iJ | 
of Pithom, built by 
Amarma 


eyP- province during the 18th 
e fact of the control exercised 
1. over Pal. within the 


1 ; 

iii. M THE EXODUS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
TEMPLE. —The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6 to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LXX, in the 
440th year). Such an exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
was employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this has been seen 
in the yearly Heb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however 
was the case, it is strange that we do not find 
traces of such a mode of reckoning in the OT. 

ile there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as ag seer a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee 
calendar, ‘The only method apparent is by the 
. e me apparent is e 
years of the natch of the land. Before the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 
reckoning dates, and it is probable that during the 
iod from the Exodus to the founding of the 
ple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not observed. The number 480 ap like the 
numbers of the Pent., to be conjectural, arising 
from the supposition that from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple there were 12 genera- 
tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer 300 than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed earlier than after the reign of 
Ramses I1., and the building of the temple oo- 
eurred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.C. Reliable chron. data for comput- 
ing. the exact length of this Bebe we may well 
ieve were not preserved. e disorganised con- 
dition of affairs during the period of the judges, 
when there was no central authority, is against 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of eventsa. The chron. 


© Bince the above article was in type, the new inscription of 
king Meren mentioning the people of Israel has been dis- 
covered. may call for a revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and may require its 
assignment to an earlier period. See Eerrt, Exopus (Route). 


IL and 
e 
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data of the Book of Judges =ppee also to be 
somewhat artificial. They are as follows :— 


Israel serves -  .o S8yeara 
Deliverance : the rests (SU) . 40 ,, 
Israel serves Eglon (8)4) a ee eee ee ee 
Deliverance by Ehud : land rests (8%) . 80 , 
on by Jabin (4%) . e e e e 20 oo 
verance by Deborah : the land rests (6%). 40 ,, 
coher Midian (6! . - 7 
Deliverance by Gideon : the land rests (6%) . 40 , 
ola judges de ee. a 
Jair Israel ds ue SO 
Ene eg c e e e e ie Cl) 
J ode Israel ° e e ® . r 
Elon judges uei@ny. 2 lol ola 
Atv “by the P x iM). se 40 " 
on e e e oo 
Sameon judges Israel (159 167) . . . DW, 
Total . . « 610 yearn 
To theese years must be added— 
The sojourn in the Wilderness 60 years. 
The conquest under Joshua e- « X& 
ipof EUNQ84@s).. 40 
Th Jidbeshi of Samuel © © «© 2D 
The reign of David (1K #2 - 1a3 
Of the eaigu of Bolcoen (i K 6) : : 4 w 


Total . . 144+x-+y years. 
According to these figures the entire od is 
over 550 Bia and the repeated Povaqatdl asian 40 
or its multiple shows that spme of the numbers are 
round, and A grote conjectural. 

Some of the judgeships recorded in the Book of 
Judges may have ocal and contemporaneous 
with others. In that case no meric can 
computed from these statements. In all likelihood, 
however, the numbers were designed to represent 
480 years,—the years of oppression, like those of 
& usurper, as is customary in Oriental reckonin 
being not counted, their interval being inclu 
in the 


years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result :— 
Moees. ‘ . . 2 ° ‘ - @ years. 
Joshua and the Elders . e ° « XxX 
Othniel e e e e e e e 40 ee 
Ehud ry e ° e e e e e 80  ] 
Barak e ° e ° e e 40 ne 
Tole date e eph e e e e and 40 i] 
Abdon’. . ew wk 6 gs 
e ° e e e e - 2 r 
Eli ° e e ® ° e - 40 ) 
Samuel e e e ° e e #20 ry 
Saul @ e e e e e e e ) 
David e e e e e e e bo vy 
Solomon e e e e @ we 
440+x+y years. 


If 30 yeara (cf. Jos. 24) are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years.t 

iv. FROM THE FOUNDING OF THE TEMPLE TO 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. —This era is marked by 
an advance in culture among the Hebrews, and in 
the office of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have made for the ar regis- 
tration of on ar events. These events were 
probably da by the years of reigning monarchs, 
At least we find this system in 1 and 2 K, Jer, 
and Ezk. A provision, however, for the keep- 
ing of exact chron. records does not neces- 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until ite close, several 


* The t of 20 years to Samuel is an inference from 
18 72, Une Gamears Saleen ead cece on - 
represen Samuel's judgeshi: ceasing w people 
desired and chose . i 


t The above scheme is Nildeke’s, Moore (Judges, p. xlif.) 
omits Saul as to a Judwan writer an illegitimate 
and assigns, after LXX, 20 years to Eli, and conjectures 40 years 
each for Joshua and Samuel. 
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centuries after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these books, it is true, refers constantly 
to ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of hisinformation. But it 
is not known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be- 
cause io hes is unlikely that the State records of 
the N. kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jerus. ; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the book of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reigns, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 K give a complete list of the mon- 
archs of Judah and Israel, and the | h of their 
reigns in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of Jerusalem. The commencement of each reign 
is dated by the year of the reign of the contem- 
poraneous king in the other kingdom. This mode 
of cross-reckoning is evidently that of the biblical 
writer, for it is scarcely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king- 
dom should be used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. From the construction of the 
Heb. sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
simple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two unequal series of numbers. Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam came to the throne at the same time, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the sens of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates should be the same. 
That of Israel, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah by 3 years. (The 
7 days of the reign of Zimri are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Elah or Omri.) :— 


Rehoboam . 17 | Jeroboam . « & 
Abijem. . . « 3 | Nedab . x. & - 8 
oo e e e e - Baasha. e e e " 
lia Blom. as 
e e 1 Ahab e e e 2 

Ahaziah e e 3 

Joram . e - 

06 68 


Sincethelengthsof the reignsare expressed in even 
yours, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
ions of a year, it is apparent that these years 
are calendar years. The question now arises 
whether the calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the Ist year 
of his successor, or whether the Ist year of his 
successor began with the following new year. 
The former method o ing introduces the 
confusion of a calendar year being reckoned as 
belonging to two reigns; and yet it is in accordance 
with the Heb. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units. For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in the 4th and ended in the 
6th year of Hezekiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 18*-), There is also the familiar example 
of ‘the 3 days’ of Christ’s being in the grave. The 
latter method of post-dating was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. ith them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call th pele agli 
between the accession and the lst new years day 
‘the beginning of the reign’; while the year from 
the new year’s day was called ‘the Ist year,’ and 
the following ones were numbered successivel 
from it. Which of these methods was systemati- 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 
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determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 


: d thi fte 

eb. method. Jer. and Ezk., bower, pono 
and many scholars (Diilmann, Stade, Welihausen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of 1 and 2 K, 
as will be seen from the following table of syn- 


chronisms, used both methods :— 

Rehoboam ° » 1. Poa ica 

In 18th of Jeroboam (1 K 

181), Abljam. . . ae 

In 20th of Jeroboam (1 K 

159), Am ele ae _ 
2 | 22 1 Nadabd in ind of Am (1 K 
8 L. & Banshs in Sed of Ava (1K 
96 | 24. 1. Elah in 20th of Asa (11 E 
87 2 in 27th of Asa (1 K 


1 Omri in s7th of Aa (1 K 
1618), 

12, L. Ahab in 88th of Asa (1 K 
16%), 


In éth of Ahab (1 K 234), 
Jeboebaphas (1) 


3-5 8 828 
we 


In 5th of Joram (3 K 
eee, 

In 12th of Joram (8 K 8%), 
Ahasiah . 


~ 
~ BB & 
wm 


The method of Bg arp is here applied to 
the rei of the 8. kingdom until the reigns of 
J ahora” and Ahaziah, the former of whom is 
made co-regent with his father for four Asa 


all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
‘Ahab for one year. Thus the total length of the 

igns is shortened, and the interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 


In 1 K 16* Omri is said to have be to reign 
in the 3lst year of Asa, and in 2 K 1” Joram 
in the 2nd of Jehoram. Both of these state- 


ments are in eral harmony with a scheme of 
: mae tee ee seibe of Israel = Judah. 
his fact, wi e apparently systematic s rhea 
of the intervals expressed by the reigns of the N. 
kingdom and then of the S. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his- 
torical sources, and yet represen a chronological 
sclieme which the author did not feel free to modify. 
Samaria fell, according to 2 K 18", in ‘the 6 
ear of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of Hoshea, 
ing of Israel.’ The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of Athaliah and Jehu to this year, then, should 
be the same. The figures recorded in 2 K, how- 
ever, give quite a different result— 


Jehu ° 
Joash e e PT) Jehoahas e 17 y) 
Amagziah. -§ DD » J es * 
Axariah . - & 4, Jeroboam . 41 ,, 
Jotham . . 16 Zechariah . 6monthe 
Ahaz e e 16 ry) Shallum 1 i} 
Hesekiah 6 ws Menahem « 10 years. 

Pekahiah « & o 

Pekah « @ as 

Hoshea « 9 » 

165 148 yrs. 7 mos. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the northern kingdom by 
over 21 years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron- 
isms of this period.” (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
Ist year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign) :— 


Athaliah . s % 
In 7th of Jehu (8 K 121) 
Joash . * _ 


1 Jehu. 


7 

28 

1 Jehoahas in 28rd of Joash 
ok 13) 

15 (1) Jehoash in 87th of Joash 
(2 K 1810), 


Pe an 
Esc 

BES tanaSS8 8% BBH ar 
rw 
ay 


In 2nd of Jehoash (2 K 141), 
Amaziah . . 16 
4 
62 
(1) 7(4 
(10) 16(18) Jeroboam in 15th of 
Amasiah (3 K 
In 27th of Jeroboam (2 K 
181), Asariah (2) i 
41. 1. Zachariah in 88th of 
Azariah (2 K 158) 
&% Shallum in 389th of 
Azariah (2 K 151%), 
80 Menahem in 39th of 
Azariah (2 K 1517). 
oH 
49 | 10 
50 | 1 Pekahiah in 60th of Asariah 
a (2 K 1538). 
63 ee S2nd of Aszariah 
in 2nd of Pekah (8 K 15%3), 
Jotham. e ‘ ” 3 


1 
Bae | i 


In 17th of Pekah (3 K 16), 


and 12th of Ahaz (2 K 
590 172), 

in 8rd of Hoshea (2 K 18)), 
Hezekiah . - 4 


16 
In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K taken in Oth of 
1810), Samariataken . 6 Hoshea (2 K 176 1810), 


The following tables (a) (5) (ec) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and (d) (e) ( I} of 
the kings of Israel—(a) according to 1 and 2 
Ch, in which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in ] and 2 K, and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
8. kingdom; (0b) according to the tables of syn- 
chronisms given above ; (c) according to a determi- 
nation from the Assyr. inscriptions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but see the following pera- 

phs. (d) corresponds to (a), and is adjusted to 
t by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and lengthening that of Jeroboam II. to 51 
years, and Pekah’s to 30. (e) and (/) correspond 
to (6) and (c). The explanation of (c) and (/) is 
given in the following graphs. (a) and (d) 
correspond essentially to Ussher’s system of dates 
given in the margin of the AV. Of these tables 
only (3) and (¢) represent approximately the course 
of history. The others are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 


* According to this table the number of years from the 
accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 
This table, with the one above of synchronisms, however, has 
not been given to t the course of history, but to give a 
bird's-eye view of ‘. chronological statements of 1 and 2 
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ce —— +--+ -- 


| ee 
(a) (0) (e) 
David (40). 1059 | 1009 | 1017 


Solomon(40) . . . «. | 1019 | 960 | 977 
Temple founded 7. ee «6 1015 965 078 
Rehoboam (17) e e e ® 989 939 087 
Abijam (3) e ry ry 962 922 920 
Asa (41). ° ° e e 959 919 917 
Jehoshaphat (25) . . e 218 878 876 
Jehoram (8) ° e ° e 898 *857 851 
Ahaziah (1 e ° ° ° 885 850 &48 
Athaliah (6) e ° e e 884 849 842 
Joash (40) . . e ° e 878 843 836 
Amaziah (29) . ° e ° 838 *806 wee 
Azariah (Uzsiah) (62)  . . | 800 | *801 in 
Jotham (16) . .« « .« 757 749 ao 
Ahaz(16).  . « eo o | 741 | *741 735 
Hezekiah (20) . . « . | 725 | “rer | {728 
Fall of Samaria . ° ° e 719 722 722 
Invasion of Sennacherib . _. 711 oe 701 
Manasseh (55) . o 6 | | (06 ; vo 
Amon (2) . . . e ‘ 641 ‘ie 641 
Joaiah (81) e e ° ° 639 oa 639 
Jehoahas (8 months) ee 608 ee 608 
Jehoiakim. . . e. e 608 we 608 
Jehoiachin (3 months) e e 597 ee 607 
Zedekiah (11) . . « e 697 ee 607 
Destruction of Jerusalem. . 686 es 586 
(d) (6) /) 

Jeroboam (8%) . «© « e 9690 939 987 
Nadab (2) . ° e ° e 067 918 915 
Baasha (24) ° e e e 966 017 914 
Elah(2) . . « © « | O42 | soe | {800 
Zimri(7days). . « «© | O61 | sos | {8% 
Omri (12) ~ 6 © fl | 6 | 88 {00 
Ahab (22) ° e ° ° 919 882 875 
i @) e. te +4) os 897 | *8é2 858 
Joram (12) ° e e e 896 861 852 
Jehu ) e e r e ° 884 &49 842 
Jeh (16E) 2. «© oe e« 856 821 816 
Joash(17). . © e« -e 840 *807 798 
Jeroboam 1.(41) . «.« « 823 "804 782 
(6 months) 7. 771 768 741 

Shallum (1 month) . 770 768 741 
Menahem a 770 762 741 
° ° e e 760 752 787 

Pekah (20) ° ° ° 758 750 786 
Hoshea (9) ° . 7238 730 734 
Fall of ° ° 719 722 T22 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron- 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in co-regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 


Such a source, in a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. These inscriptions are 
dated by the . calendar or canon. In this 
canon, which exists in several copies, all of which 
closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
B.C. to about 650 B.C., each year bears the name 
of an officer called aneponym. From the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 B.c., is 
determined the date of all the remaining years. 
The following persons and events of biblical histo 
are mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and da 
by the Assyr. canon (COT ii. p. 167 ff.). -— 


Ahab (at the battle of Karkar) . 


- eo 85 
Jehu (the payment of tribute) . . . S&2 
Azariah (war with Tiglath-pileser) © ec 742-740 
Menahem (payment oftribute) . . . £788 
Pekah (conquered by Tiglath-pileser) . . 784 
Ahaz (payment of tribute) . e ° 784 
Hoehea (successor of Pekah) ‘ ° ° 734 
Fall of Samaria (near the close of the year) . 7 
e e e e 1 


Invasion of Sennacherib 


According to the Assyr. sources, Tiglath-pileser 
Ill. (745-728) conducted a campaign (742-738) against 
Syria, Hamath, and Palestine. At the head of 
a coalition against him (742-740) is mentioned 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menshem is also men- 
tioned as preying tribute in 738. During the years 
737-735 Tigla iyueeee was campaigning in the 
East, but in 734 he returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he conquered Pekah, 
and appointed Hoshea king of Samaria in his 


stead. 
Accordi to the biblical account, Menahem 
and iah were contemporaries, and Menahem 


d tribute to Tiglath-pileser earn Pul in2K 

5): and after the brief reign of Pekahiah the son 
of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with Rezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against ia, During the reign 
of Pekah the N. kingdom suffered great loss of 
territory and inhabitants by Assyr. invasicn, and 
Pekah was followed by Hoshea. 

These two accounts, the biblical and Assyrian, har- 
monize, and it only remains for us to fix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year. His reign is brief, 
and in 736 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jotham, who for some 14 

ears may be cbenert of as having been co-regent, 
his father being a leper, becomes sole king. In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jotham ; in 734 Pekah is slain, and 
Hoshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. Thus in this period the biblical chrono- 
logical statements must be considerably modified. 
The result is given in tables (c) and (/). 

A difficulty is also presented in 2 K 1818, 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 701. According to the former reckoning, 
Hezekiah came to the throne in 728 or 727; and 
according to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
the latter reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must 
lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortened some 10 years. A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennacherib. According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiah would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
brin his reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appears as an ally of the king of Damascus. 
According to 1 K 20% Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 K 22'). Inthe 
third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22!- 37), 
Assuming the alliance to have been made in 855, 
the close of Ahab’s reign, then, may be placed in 
853.° See AHAB. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical length of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by some scholars nicer from the state- 
ment of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, where he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
Méhédeba, and it (Israel) dwelt therein during his 
days, and half his son’s days, forty years.’ If ‘his 
son’ is Ahab, then Omri’s reign must be lengthened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Omri’s 
reign (Mic 66). The ‘land of the house of Omri’ in 


* Another explanation of the events of this period is, that the 
king present as a Syrian ally at the battle of Karkar was not Ahab 
but Snagiah or Joram, the Assyr. scribe having unwittingly 
given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignorant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 
Israel would not have assisted the na kar except as a vassal, 
and that such vasealage immediately followed the battle of 
Beniosh pee. Ahab’s death, then, probably would have 
eocurred in 855. 


. inscriptions is a standing designation for the 

N. kingdom. If, however, ‘his son’ means Omri's 
dson Joram, then no great c is needed. 

his is more probable, ing with 2K 1) 3%, 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from E history 
the precise date of Shishak’s reign and invasivn 
of Palestine, we could fix definitely the reign of 


Rehoboam (‘In the 5th year of Reho , Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,’ 1 K 14%). As far as 
Egyp. history gives any light on this point, it con- 
firms the date given in (c). 


For the period between the death of Ahab and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessary to shorten 
several rei he disturbed condition of affairs 
at the death of Jeroboam II.—a destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
—suggests the shortening of Menahem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unchanged. The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) and Jotham, then, 
may be shortened by ern hy them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers. 

The periods given for the rei of Amon, 


Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns :— 


(2 K 223. 
¢B .¢ oe | Jeho- > 
rele aad Sist Battle of M 
reign an e egiddo 
Jehoiakim's is (2 K 2829), 
accession 
Jehoiakim’'s 1st 
2° 4 Jeremiah’s 28rd 
and Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s Ist (Jer 
(2 K 248-18) Je- 
holiachin . 8 
mos, reign 
llth 8th of Nebuchad- 
ae ooo rezzar (2 K 
241%), 
Zedekiah’s 1st year 
90 10th op 18th of Nebuchad- 
rezrar (Jer 321 
00 11th 4, 19th of Nebu : 
rezzar and des- 
truction of Jeru- 
salem (2 K 258). 


These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
lst year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon,®* is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post- 
dated. This arrangement is the one spetaly 
accepted. Some, however, have preferred to pre- 
date them. Then Jerusalem falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52% ™, which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The battle of Carchemish (Jer 46%) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. According to Tiele 
and others, this took place in 605, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s accession. This pre dates the 
4th year of Jehoiakim. 

From the facts presented, it is evident that only 


* The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele- 
Yrated Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. a.p., with 
astronoinica] notes, commen 8.0. 747 with the reigns of the 
Bab. kings. As far as it has n tested, it has proved sa 
ancurate and reliable document. See Assyria, p. 1 
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@ few dates in Israel’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. The time of most events can 
only be given definitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT chronologists exactly 

In view of the corrections which must be made 
in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to the destruction of Jerus., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 
l and 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn- 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
kings, the question may arise whether in this 
penee as well as the former ones the chronological 

ta may not be ially conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the S. and N. king- 
dom not ar on She 
W. R. Smith, Stade, Wellhausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to that of Zerubbabel, accordin 
to the biblical numbers, there are 480 years, an 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 
2 years of Elah or reducing ha’s to 22) 1s 240 
years. The combinations seen in the length of the 
reigns suggest also, it is said, artificiality. 


Solomon 87 Brought forward 260 


Rehoboam . 17} 20 Jotham . . 16 
Abijam . . 8 Ahaz ee oe a 
Asa. . . © 4 Herekiah. . 6 
Jehoshaphat . 25 Hezekiah . 23 
Jehoram e to Manaseeh e 65 be 
Ahagiah. . 1 Amon .. 2 
Athaliah - 6 Josiah... 81 
Joash . ° - @ Jehoiakim ‘“ utes 
Amaziah ‘ Mla Zedekiah . 11 
Ussiah .  g 52) Captivity. . . 5 
Oarry forward . 250 Total - 480 


The combination of 41 +81 +38 =40+80+40, it is 
A cratece Likewise, tea latina pears ts 4h 

stem likewise, it is clai »& e 
seats of the first eight kings of Tatask 


Jeroboam . 23 Omri 13 
Nadab . . 2 Ahab . . & 
Beasha (24) . 22 [ Ahssiah » 2. oo [8 
Elah . . 2 . 12 


Joram . 


Here are eight kings reigning 96 years, an aver- 

e of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12-10, and two 12. 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
is not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some anes were supplied by ia pada by 
so as to make the duration of the N. kingdom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings of the early periods of the world and of 

srael, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data as a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficient symmetry 
to be entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt- 
leas crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some probably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture. 

v. CHRONOLOGY OF THE PosT-EXILIC PERIOD. 
— When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the beginning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The following table gives the principal OT chrony- 
logical references of this period :— 


reserved. This is the view of | 7 


Nebuchadrezzar’s 19th | 586 | Fall of Jerusalem (2 K 255) 
accession . 589 or poy of Babylon by Cyrus 
» Ilstyear . 538 ct for the Return (Exr 11) 
538 | Founding of the Temple (Ear 
re) e Temple 
ee ° sof te 
ear. Haggai Zechari 
” y pheay (Hag 1! Zao 1) 
iimaid \as| 0 
# 7th year . | 458 | Ezra arrives at Jerusalem 
Coon 
so «=Cfs—s«Csths «é«sig=—«S—«e«|« 445 | Nehemiah’s mizsion to Jerusa- 
lem (Neh 2!) 


Lrrgrators.—For the Chron. of the Hex. consult the Com- 
aia oat One apron ray ead bpbieo' Butory 
portion o e ; also Lenormant, Beginnings ? . 
ch. vi; Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, ch. ili.; Kittel, 

Hebrews, $§ 19, 25; (for Chron. of Ju es, 

§ 20, 2); F. 0. Konig, ‘Beltrige sur BiWieche Chronologie,® i 

KW, 1888; No U: ungen zur Kritik des A.T., 

r iod: Brandes, Abhandlungen 

dea Oriente tm Alterthum, 1874 ; Wellhausen, 

*Die sa bahiage alr 4 dea Buches der eer es in whch 1875 ; 
@ 


Smith, A 

es sey?r. 
ourn. ‘e Phi ‘ 
x. p. 200 ff.. Kamphausen, Chron. der Hebrdiechen nine 1883 ; 
Schrader, COT if. 161-176 supplemented by O. O. Whitehouse, 


Wellhansen, Prolag. to 


Voikes Ierael, 88 fi., 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. THE GOSPELS. 


The data for the chronology of the Life of Christ 
ibe Sear ncaa har round three points, the Nativity, 
the Baptism, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the of Christ at the 
Baptism, and the duration of the Ministry. Ifsome 
of them could be settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once: for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his age when baptized 
would fix the date of the Baptism ; if the moments 
of the beginning and end of the Ministry are 
known, its length follows; and so on. But as it is, 
since for no one of these dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more or less probable can be reached, 
it is a0 arias to investigate them separately, and 
to check the tentative’ resulta by comparison with 
one another. 

A. THE DATE OF THE NATIVITY.—1l. The Year. 
—a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesus Christ was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
& massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Egypt, where the 
remained for the rest of the king’s lifetime (Mt 
Qi). 18-16. 19), Thus Herod’s death is the terminus ad 
quem for the Nativity. 

For the chronology of the events of Jewish 7 of NT 
times, the primary authorities are the B/ and Ant. of us 
(quoted throughout this article in the critical edition of B. 

ese, Berlin, 1887-1895). Josephus nowhere states the exact 
year of Herod's death, but he gives the length of his from 
two more or less fixed starting-points, and the len of his 
three successors’ to more or less fixed concluding points. 
(i) Herod when he died, not very long before the Passover, had 
reigned 37 years * as de since the Roman decree of the 
184th Olympiad [middle of B.a. 44 to middle of 8.c. 40), and con- 
sulship of tius Calvinusand Asinius Pollio (8.0. 40}; Ant. 
xiv. xiv. 4, 5, xvi. vill. 1; BJ 1 xxxiii.8 Thus the decree 
belongs to the first half of 8.0. 40: but as it is uncertain even so 
whether the month was earlier or later than the month (March?) 
of Herod’s death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March B.c. 4, or only before March B.c. 8. 
Gi.) He had reigned also 84 years as king de facto since the 

eath of Antigonus; and Antigonus died ‘on the day of the 
t Fast (Sept.-Ooct.) in the saapaeage of M. Agrippa and 
dius Gallus (3.0. 27 years to a day since the entry cf 


* That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula- 
tions,—to which attention is here called once for all,—not 8? 
years or something over, but 87 years or something less. 
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Pompey into Jerusalem in the consulship of Antonius and Cicero’ 
B.c. 68 less 27=8.0. 86]. Of these two discordant reckonin 
or Antigonus’ death, 34 years from the frst would put H s 

death in the of 8.c. 8, 84 from the seoond in the 

beginning of 8.c.2; and if the second may reasonably be set 

de as due to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar in 3.0. 46, even B.0, 87 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of 8.0. 38, Olaudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 84 years would expire in B.o. 4 (Jos. 

Ant. x1v. iv. 8, xiv. xvi. 4, xvii. viil. 1; BJ 1. xxxili. 8: Dio, xlix. 

22). (iil) Of Herod's npg br peri nae king of Judwa, was 

banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntius {a.p. 6 

when in the ninth year of his reign according to BV, the ten 

according to Ant. As his on was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 

B.C. 8 (poasibly in B.c. 4), the latter probably in B.o. 4 a aerared 

B.c. 5) If the two may be reconciled by sup the 

banishment fell very early in a.p. 6, before the versary of 

the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelaus’ second and 
su ears from Jan. 1, both would point to B.o. 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlier error than to have introduced a new 

one, so that 3.0. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BJ u. 

wii. 8: Ant. xwn. xiii. 2, 8, cf. Vita, 1; Dio, lv. 25. 27). (iv. 

Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, reigned 87 years, and 

in the 20th year of Tiberius—that is, rec boing rom Augustus’ 

death in August a.d. 14, between August a.p. 83 and August A.D. 

84, which would leave Herod Philip's accession doubtful between 

Ant xvmt iv. 6). (v.) Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 

Galilee, was coins as late as his 44th year; as 

his banishment by us A.D. 87—Jan. a.D. 41) 

can hardly have been later than a.p. 80—his rival and nephew, 

Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was “perro 

at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of a.p. 

2nd year would go to 8.0. 4, and his accession (since the 

Jewish princes apparently reckoned their years from Nisan 1) to 

eye preceding Nisan 1 8.0. 4 (Dio, lv. 24; see further, Philo 

in Flaccem, 6, ed. Mangey, ii. 521; Jos. Ant. xviu. vi. 11, vil. 2 ; 

Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 122}. 

Thus the year of Herod’s death was probably B.o. 4, possibly 
B.c. 8; and one further note of time in Josephus may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, lying at Jericho in his last illness, had 
setae revived. He grew worse , and was taken to the 

ths of Callirrhod across the Dead s but when all remedies 
failed he was brought back to Jericho, and thither as a last 
caprice of tyranny he summoned to his bedside all the leading 

Jewe of Palestine, intending a general massacre of them at the 

tnoment of his death. Then the long expected authorization 

from Augustus of the execution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on; five days later the king succumbs himself 

Nips iy rites occupy a w 


B.c. 8 and 4 


eek, and soon afterwards the 


those of March 238, B.c. 5, Sept. 15, 5 

B.0. 4. But unless the events just catalogued can be spread over 
12 or 18 months, from March 12, 8.0. 4, to March cf abel oe ped 
of 8.0. 8), which is bb geared the year 8.0. 8 for Herod's death 
is excluded. If, on other hand, one month seems as much 
too little for them as twelve are too much, the eclipse may be 
that of September, 8.0. 5, the king’e death falling six months 
afterwards, about B.0, 4. ° 


The Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it; for the 
age limit fixed for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to be allowed for, even if the one is 
to be qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence. The Birth of Christ may so far be placed 
one, ae or even three years before Herod’s death, 
B.C. : 


With the longer interval from 8.0. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s sugyestion, that the star of Mt 22 was a con- 
unction of the planets super and Saturn, such as occurred 

the constellation Pisces in May, October, and December of 
Bc. 7. The statement ofa medimval Jew, R. Abarbanel, that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is to be a sign of 
Messiah's coming, may perhaps have been derived ultimately from 
ancient traditions known to the Chaldeans. On the other 
band, it is ap ReeapAT A ee conjunction of B.C. A was never 
close eno or the plane appear asa single star, though even 
this ould. hardly be conclusive against Ker ler’s view. Smut in 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily 
on such a basis. 


b. St. Luke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Augustus and carried out in 
Syria by the legate ‘uirinius (2* alrn [4] dro- 
qeoet wpwrn éyévero tryenovevorros 77s Luplas Kupnelov). 

he bracketed article is to be omitted with B D 
(and in effect »); the clause is to be rendered, 


rested 


not ‘this was the first census [of those that were 
made] while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ but 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down to the present) while Quirinius,’ ete. : 
so Clement of Alexandria, dre rp@rov éxédevcay dwre- 
ypapas yevéo bas (Strom. i. 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Potter). 


Sovorncs sent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
ativity, when eAcoases Po the ry ae on of Archelaus in a.D. 6, 
became a Roman provinoe; and it provoked the revolt of Juctas 


Quirini 

name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
official who twice governed Syria under A ; and in that 
case another census might be postulated for 

justify St. Luke, if it were not that even this other cannot 
possibly have coincided with the Nativity. The period from a.c. 
10 or 9 till Herod’s death is exhausted prone tenures of M. Titius, 
O. Sentius Saturninus, and P. tilius Varus. Varus came asthe 
immediate successor of us not later than the summer of 
B.0. 6—for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium (Sept. z.c. 81}, «6. Sept. B.o. 7 to Sept. B.c. 6—and was 
still in office at the e of Herod’s death. conse- 


remembered 


p- 20. The evangelist’s acq 
Palestine was perhaps limited to the two years of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Cwearea ; and if his source made mention simply 
of a census, he ~~ easily have been misled into identifying it 


with the great census of a.D. 6-7, the more 
famous by the revolt it occasioned. Nor is there any inherent 
impro ty in the thesis of a census in Judma somewhere 


within the years B.c. 8-5. Of another client Archelaus 
ot Cappecoc™: Tacitus happens to relate he took a census 
e Roman manner’ under Tiberius ; rebate And if 


notice of history. 


St. Luke’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust- 
worthy for the chronology of the Nativity beyond 
its synchronism with a census. 

c. But if St. Luke’s census has no date, or rather 
@ wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more cate be 

Patristic writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, ap to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.C. 
3-2 than Dionysius Exiguus, the 6th cent. author 
of the present calculation of the Christian era 
(Iren. Her. 11. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. Al. 
Strom. i. ane 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Judaos, 8; 
Pippen in Dan. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

ere is, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from the census of the Nativity. The 
Marcionites defended their Doketic views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
‘Who are my mother and my brethren?’ inter- 
preted as a denial of all human relationships; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,’ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known to 
have been taken under Augustus in Judswa by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc in Judea per Sentium Saturninum 
apud quos genus eius inquirere potuissent (adv, 
arcionem, iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re- 
peating St. Luke ; but he names instead Quirinius’ 
eet predecessor, Sabeke a about B.C. 9-6. 
ether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 
this census with the Nativity is not quite clear: 
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the pone is, that the name Saturninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip fur St. Luke’s Quirinius, 
must have come from an independent authority, 

sibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Saturninus in Tert. de 40, i. In general trust- 
worthiness, Tertullian is immeasurably inferior to 
St. Luke; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many sources inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
t believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once sentirass and corrects the latter,—confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinius to Saturninus.* 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Saturninus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Varus succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.c. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by attributing the census of the Nativity to B.0. 7 
or the beyinning of B.c. 6. 

2. The Month and Day of the Natiwity.—Of these 
nothing is really known; for the patristic evidence, 
interesting in itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Christmas Day is, in the East, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. The earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan. 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his Baptism, by the Basilidian 
Gnostics of the time of Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. i. 21.147, p. 408); and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other first appears in 
Hip -recovered Fourth Book on Daniel 
(Pp. 9, 1. 2) and was probabl 

m 


not only the Crucifixion but the Conception, the 
vtveots of side by side with the rdéos. 
B. INTERVAL BETWEEN THE NATIVITY AND 


THE BAPTisM.—St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3” 
adrds i» "Inools dpyduevos woe érav rpdxovra. The 
word dpxduevos does not qualify the description of 
age, as supposed by the earliest known interpreters, 

alentinians of the Ptolemezan school ap. Iren. 1. 
xxii. 5, ad baptismum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos suppleverat, sed qui inciperet esse Pe 
triginta annorum; and so, too, Epiphanius, Her. 
li. 16, rpedcovra pew érdy ANN’ ob wAtpns’ bd Ady 
"Apxopevos. It rather means ‘when just commenc- 
ing his ministry,’ an idiomatic use of dpxeca 
pee in Lk 23° dptdpyevos dwd rijs TadsAalas; Ac 

3 dotduewos dd ro? Bamwrioparos "Iwdyov; Ac 10” 
dptduevos dwd rns TadcAalas pera rd Bderiopa 8 dxjputer 
"ledvys. 


The reference, in is limited to the words ées/ 
FEE phy ssegy ron hre phage mapenten e m has been read 
that our Lord waited till he had completed the 80 years of 
thorized teacher. But Jewish ideas do not seem to have 


—and Nu 4 47 (Heb.), 1 Ch 233 are to be se 
(LXX) 8, which give 25,— been reduced to 20 before the 
time of the Chronicler 23%. 37), who ascribes the change to 


Ch 

David. On the post Nand. 90 far as there was any official age 
for teaching, it was not 80 but 40: see the treatise Aboda Zara 
in the Bab. Talm. ig Frankfort, 1715, fol. 195: quoted by 
Bchoettgen, ad loc.): Ad quodnam vero etatis momenturs 
est antequam vir doctus docere poesit 3 
. Ad ezactos annos quadraginta. Similarly, Ireneus con- 
ari prima asics tuvenia sg Mac with ran A 

m catatem, w appears 1, xxil 4, 
of an age standard of 80 for different offices ef the 
Obristian min of course to this very 
statementin St. Luke ; 90 expressly the Council of Neo-Omeares, 


possible that the same source is alluded to in Jos. 
Vita, 1, written at Rome under Domitian, rir piv cot yiveus 
Asedov Bader qe, OF by rast Supeoviass Bidces dvaytypajsicirep slper. 


Thus there is no reason to press St. Luke’s nute 
of time into meaning either ‘when not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘at the moment of attaining the teacher’s age 
of 30 years.’ The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 32. Reckoned from 
the Nativity of Christ in B.c. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 
A.D, 22-27, a result which must now be tested by 
ie conformity with the direct evidence for this 


ate. 

C. For the BAPTISM the Gospels supply a terminus 
ad quem in the synchronism of the passover men- 
tioned next after it with the years of the building 
of the temple (Jn 2”) ; and a ferminus a in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of Tiberius (Lk 3). 

& In 2 sievipdxorra xa) LE iver bxedeeGdn b rade edres, 98 
the Jews in argument with our Lord, meaning, not that Herod's 
temple had taken 46 years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the —for the work was only 

ust complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos. Ant. xx. 
f ertaine re st Phe aoe bein oy peraliciaa th 
oO ; ears, the ao € e 
phrase used of the temple of Esra (fur 516 dowd vies los rey vir 

ual ovz irthieba, ‘from that time to this it has been 

course of building, and has not been brought to eg eer t). 
Herod’s poy pm was begun, acoording to BJ in 15th, 
to Ant. in his year (BJ 1. xxi 1; Ant. xv. xi. 1); 
and as Jos. in both books summarises the length of H ‘8 

by a double computation from the de jure kingship in 8.c. 

40, and the de facto p in 8.0. 87, an obvious solution of 
the discrepancy would to count the 15th year from the 
later, the 18th the earlier, of the two starting-points, both 
reckonings then Soorerene oS B.0. 38. Butin fact Jos., when he 
ves a om, date, in 7 core it from the de facto 
p only. So in Ant.—the book which on the hypothesis 

just mentioned would employ the reckoning from s.c. 40 for the 
commencement of the temple—the battle of Actium (Sept. B.c. 
81) is put in the 7th year of Herod; A second visit to 
which was not earlier than B.c. 21 (for it was 10 years after 
that in turn was after Actium), is dated in the 17th 


ear 
ola yo Seeing, then, 


° . » 
be accounted for as a double recko » it must 
correction in Ant. of an error of BJ, so that Josephus’ ulti- 
mate date is the 18th year from B.c. 87, or in other words B.c. 
20-19. The ver of the first year will probably be that of 


B.0. 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of a.p. 27. 


Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27. 


b. Lk 81 iv ives wevrexasdendee vas vias TiBuplew Kaleapes 
«oe byivere pan Osev ie) “lodsn. F fated from A us’ 


a.D. 28, matters are hardly mended, fe that yone too, would 


sections of this article, with the temple aabeonet, AA rp dis- 
cussed, and with the conclusions which will be established below 
from a comparison of the | of the Ministry with the date 
of the Oru on. If St. Luke really places the o of the 
2 frat stern, Prot moe he m asin the case of 
Quirinius, have fallen into error. Writin @ cen after 

e events, and perhaps himself sharing the view which ted 
the public Ministry of Christ to a single year, he ht have 
deduced the 15th for the commencement of the istry 
from a.D. 29, the date assigned by very early tradition for its 


him 
t the 


e pre- 
tives of the or were due theoretically to the various 
held; 


offices which he 


character, was 
death. 
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stereotyped literary usage upon the point. 8t. Luke's contem- 
poraries, if Romans, would eohabiy have been employing the 
old system of by the consuls of each year; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the ae Some (B.C, 776), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (B.0. 8312), the era of Sulla (B.c. 85), or 
the era of Actium (B.0. 831). So when he himself elected to adopt 
the still novel recko y im years, he would find 
no absolutely fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
compute them; and it has lately been pointed out (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. ea that not very long before the pro 
able date of the Gospel, Titus had been associated in the empire 
with his father V by the simultaneous reception of 
the proconsular and tribunician power, together with other 
insignia of im rank (July 1, a.pD. at The conditions of 
niscown O8y » may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already in Augustus’ lifetime conferred a 
position in the provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor’s, 
80 that provincial custom may have taken that as the sta . 
t of his reign (Velleius Pateroulus, ii. 121 ; Suetonius, 7%. 
> compare , Students’ Roman p. 64; Mommeen, 
Staaterecht, il. 8, p. 1159, n. 8 As to the exact year of the 
law, authorities differ; most of connect it with the grant 
of the tribunician power for life in a.p. 18; but there 
necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earlier, in a.pD. 11. 


If this solution is possible—and it is not given 
here for more—the various data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th year of Tiberius, calculated from A.D. 11, 
will fall in A.D. 25-26; the Baptism of Christ may 
be assigned to A.D. 26-27; and the first ver 
of the Ministry, being at the same time the 
passover of the 46th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of A.D. 27. 

D. The interval between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or DURATION OF THE MINISTRY.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the common synoptic tradition, contains few 
cise indications of time; events are strung together 
by no more than the vague expressions ‘straight- 
way, ‘after not many days,’ ‘after many days.’ 
The general impression, however, which the 
synoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
and probably in primitive times did produce, is 
tha; the od described was one of no consider- 
able length. In the absence of other data, especial 
importance accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselves or their surroundings evidence of the 
season of the year. Describing the feeding of the 
5000, St. Mark adds to the common tradition 
the descriptive touch that the grass showed the 
fresh green of early spring (éxi re xAwpe xbpry 
Mk 6”: cf. Mt 14%, Lk 92). And the plucking of 
the ears of corn (Mk 27=Mt 12'=Lk 6'), the 
harvest being ripe but not hak cut, will fall, if 
the ears were barley, at earliest in April, and if 
wheat, at latest in June; see R. Samuel, quoted 
by Wetstein on Jn 4™, 

Here, then, a spring or early summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early spring in ch. 6, the lapse of one 
bie intervening; while a second year is ulated 

y the events of chs. 6%-10", which include jour- 
neys to the districts of Phenicia, of Upper Galilee, 
and of Perea (7* 8” 10!), and shut out the possi- 
pat that the miracle of ch. 6 and the passover of 
the Crucifixion can belong to the same spring ; so 
that, at least if the order is even roughly chrono- 
logical], a two years’ ministry would already underlie 
the record. And though our earliest authority, 
Papias, seems to deny just this characteristic to 
St. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, the order was not (dxpcBis Eypaver of 
peyros rdfet, quoted in Eusebius, HE iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a framework for the history such as St. 
Luke supplies by notices of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 
In any case an investigation of the internal evi- 
dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces- 
sarily cursory, and limited to a single section, will 
best show to what extent it may be allowed or 
denied to be chronological. 


From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk 1'* the narrative runs continuously, the 
the actors, the horizon being all Galilean, an 
Galilean only, as far as3*. At this Wak a change 
takes place, and the larger world of Palestine 

ins to play a part on the stage. The audience 
is drawn, not from Galilee only, but from Jerus., 
Juda, Idumza, Perwa, and Phanicia; the opposi- 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the capital; the 
apostles are organized intoa body for more system- 
atic evangelization (3* + #), To this division, under 
which the tirst two chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say- 
ings and doings recorded in them fairly corre- 
sponds. Five miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(1723), just as five episodes bring out teaching 
which provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2'-3*); the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the miracle suggests the teaching, forming the 
transition from the first half of the section to the 
second. This presentation of development and 
ro is an argument for the substantially 
chronological character of the record, so far at 
least that an episode of the openiny section, such 
as that of the ears of corn, would primé facie be 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the t break in 3¢ 
as the feeding of the 5000. ith much leas 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly be placed in the same 
spane®? the Crucitixion ; so that these three data, 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a third, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s 
two years’ istry (but see below, p. 410*). 

On the other hand, it does not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological ; rather, the phar re would cer- 
tainly seem to have here dese the principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instance, although his general scheme in 143° is 
borne out by the natural presumption that some 
miracles arresting public attention  abigpagn in 
time the opposition offered to doctrine which 
might otherwise have unnoticed, yet it is 
hardly likely that all the miracles came and 
all the teaching after. That is to say, the probe- 
bility that the episode of the ears of corn really 
preceded all events from 3° onward, does not carry 
with it an equal probesy that it preceded also 
the events of 3'*, or followed those of 17-2”, 
Even if the sections as wholes are in chronological 
order, the events within each section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
iteelf in the main into two well-marked portions, 
of which the first (4'-9%) is el to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(919%) is almost entirely peculiar; and with this 
division cureepon a (seeming! y methodical) 
arrangement of notes of place which serves as a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
ministry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean: 4’* Gau- 
lee, Nazareth, ™ Ca um ; 5! Lake of Genne- 
saret; 7! Capernaum, ™ Nain; 8* is of 
Magdala, and Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward ; 
1.3% Lake of Galilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, as in St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Judea, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘in all Judza 
and the country round’ (5'7 6” 7'7); but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 
the single statement in 4“ that he was ‘ preaching 


to at least a 
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en he sy mene ees of Judea’: "Iovsalas, x BCLQ R 
ote. ; Tadskalas, Textus Receptus. 2 poles in- 
terest has detected here an ‘undesigned coinci- 
dence’ with the J ministry in St. John ; but 
the truth is that in this and some other passages 
St. Luke is using ‘Juda’ in the extended sense 
of ‘ Palestine,’ a term unfamiliar to NT and to 
the Ist cent. A.D. erally. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. province, though it then included 
all Palestine except Up Galilee, was still 
known only as Juda (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 257). 
Traces of this i i 
with the narrower sense in which Judea was 
o to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 26” 
‘ Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Juda and 
the Gentiles’; Ac 10*? ‘throughout all Judsa, begin- 
ning from Galilee,’ and the similar phrase Lk 23° 
(cf. 67 737), in each of which cases ‘all Judza’ 
appears to mean Palestine. The phrase may have 
been used in 4“ as a sort of comprehensive intro- 
duction to the Ministry ; and Pode cet does not, 
totidem verbis, confine our Lord to ilee, it does 
not necessarily take him beyond its borders. The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sh contrast with this, the section 97 ne 
to St. Luke o with the statement about Christ 
that ‘as the days of his assumption were coming 
to the full, he set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem’; 9° dy rg cuuwrAnpoicba ras huépas ris dva- 
Afyews abrod. Again an in the same direction 

emphasized in the remaining chapters. He is 
journeying through cities and villag teaching 
and making his way to Jerus. 13“; he passes 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
journey to Jerus. 17"; he is going up to Jerus. 

8"; he is near Jerus. 19". It is clear that all 
these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., an 
‘the filling up of the days of his assumption’ is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 


reserved him to Isaiah’s proph 
P YY LE a= 12619), 


Crucifixion; and 
these precise and detailed recollections of an eye- 
witness must be allowed decisive weight against 
the ap tly divergent testimony of the third 
Synop not to say that their very precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives. 
213 nal i Gy os ao var "lovtalen wa) drifn cig * 

s Tiyeaie. "Se bn BL Se Te esse “lspseshiuon ie eG wdate io ey 


ln buas Abyers” ov 
toe é ys ‘4 Aguesesi ry iv e 
eee rears Fe lpr tora teva] ven “levtalen na) dvify 
6s 
Olde 21 ings wd wdege [or omit vd edexal 4 loprd eis 
78 Fo 2 ivyde 4 lope vas “ledalen 4 
Ba Dh rh edets Arer 
Of these, the first and last two are etraight- 


forward statements which need no comment. The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


usage in his writings (side by side | three 


Y iss verpdunris levis na) 3 
sraa; Wed diye Guir indpary eave iyebe ade wal tedocob Origen, 


harvest-time or as four months before it. To the 
third attaches, not only a variety of sens 9 
tween ‘the feast’ and ‘a feast,’ but, whichever 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actnal feast 
intended by i The fourth involves, in, & 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 

i 3; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous ae the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to begin with it. 

(1) Jn 64. If the words 7d wdcoxa are retained, 

passovers are mentioned by St. John (24 6* 
11%), eo that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words are excised, ‘the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Feast of Tabernacles, described 
as ‘near’ in 72, and the chronology of the Ministry 
can then be ed on a single-year basis: 2° 
Passover in or April, 4° in May, 
5} Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in September, 6* 7* Tabernacles in October, 10 
Dedication in December, 11% Passover again. 

This latter reading, in the belief that it brought 
the Fourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptiste and with the earliest extra-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo Saclorum (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc. in Westcott and Hort’s Gr. Test. (App. 
pp. 77-81), from which many of the data in 
article have been drawn. But any prim facie 
presumption on such unds in favour of the 
omission of rd rdoxa would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known » whether 
of the origi Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 

hrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 

t. Mark is, as it stands inst the single-year 
Ministry, while the evidence of the Fathers is 
much more evenly divided than these two writers 


d | supposed. Still, the high authority which attaches 
to all that H ; i i 


ort wrote demands a closer investi- 
gation of his ents. It will be shown that 
the shorter (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. John; (8) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the context; (7) is un- 
pi dlte by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father. 


Prine Poe ys vd é # are not Britis we ln oped 
xyes doped véiv 'levdaies posed 
Gave inchut the Feast of Tabernacion aa beyond all 


and as 


Cheyne on Is 80%. But even if Tabernacl ; 
* go that St. John as a Jew could have so used the 


pre-e 
rase would he have done it in writing for Gentile 
them Passover and Pentecost were instinct 
with ns from the while Tabernacles spoke only 
of the Law, and ‘the feast’ can only have em, as 


90 wedded to Jewish usage as to employ which 
would have one meaning for himself and for his 
Ephesian disciples. 


8. The evidence of context tells the same tale. In the first 
Rie sbundiAnce of she Grass (in O° #0 | Xiae tn ME OM 
points to spring and not to autumn. 

' things Jesus was in Galilee’ 
(Jn 7) esperar), and yet on Hort’s hypothesis same feast 
was near in 64 is only near—izzés in both 


ptism to three 
of Oana, the second when 


* On the one hand, it is for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Lk 2 ; on the other, 
Oyril Alex., probably from Origen, says on Jn 1186 ob S41 ark 24 
Fy warvas curdenus as ‘lepeuradiys iv ve edeze ds ial va 
omureruy +g. 
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be cured the paralytic, the third at the Orucifixion (Har. un. 
xxii. 8). This Father is so , it is urged, to swell the 
number of Passovers that he includes the unnamed feast of 6!, 


overs at which Christ was present, ties secundum tempus 
A teh at ar 


Alogi 
John's Gospel as inconsistent 
among others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, mrs Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Here the answer is 
ee that St. John does not speak of the ‘observance’ of more 
two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen’ on St. John is detective for chs. 5-7. But 
on ch. 425 (tom. xiii. 89, 41), against the view of the Valentinian 
commentator Heracleon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he pleads for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the uence of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 425 is followed almost 
at once by the feast of 5!, and the feast of 5! by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘nigh at hand’ (et or 737), The argument 
clearly postulates the a of any intervening Passover at 64; 
and though it is possible in the loss of the commentary on the 
verse iteelf to attribute this to mere oversight, yet the omission 
of +d wécze in Origen'’s text is made more probable by the 
evraenee of his follower Oyril, the fourth and last witness 

eg 

Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary, like those of so many 
later Fathers, is composite; his own contributions are in- 
th those of his ecessors, notably of 


( y, i 899, i both gives 
the ted words vé # not only in the biblical text at the 
head of the section (a tion where, no doubt, scribes were 
prone to repiace the more lar reading), but in two allusions 
at an earlier point ; and at the same time explains our Lord’s 
removal] beyond the Sea of Galilee (Jn 6!) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whom the near coral da vane of the Feast (not 
of Passover but) of Tabernacles attract to Jerus.,—the 
simplest solution of the inconsistency is to su that vs 
wdeye really stood in Oyril’s own text, and that the connexion 
rf One with the retreat beyond Tiberias is repeated 

rom en. 
Thus of Hort’s four witnesses the evidence of two, Irensus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on the point raised at all; 


while the testimony of i Aa so far as it is adverse to the words, 
appears to resolve itself into the testimony of Origen. But it is 
much easier to su that in Commen either 
conjecturally em or altogether over & notice that 


he saw to be irreconcilable with his earlier conception of a aingle- 
ear Ministry, than that he has alone preserved the apostolic 
xt against the concurrence of all other authorities. 


On no und, external or internal, can the 
omission of the reference to a Passover in 6‘ be 
defended as original or genuine. The Fourth 
Gospel excludes the each A of anything less 
than a two-year Ministry. e result is a quite 
simple chronology for the second half of the Gospel. 
From 6‘ to 11® the space covered is anid & year, 
the autumn Feast of Tabernacles (7?) and the winter 
Feast of Dedication (10") being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (2” to 6‘) present 
& more complicated problem, the solution of which 
depends primarily on the meaning to be attached to 
the notices of the season in 4* and of the feast in 5}. 

(2) Jn 4%, Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest: 
‘Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest ?’; and the harvest itself: * 
‘Behold the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.’ Of these, only one of course can be meant 
in the literal sense; and the question is, which? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difficulty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded commentator, the Valentinian Heracleon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak- 
ing, the harvest cf souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 


® The first ears of barley harvest would be ready in the most 
re int Sut" “Spl aod uag woud Fe pasa 
wou cu une. ay w 
harvest months. 
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narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as eight or 
nine months—April to January—after the pase- 
over of ch. 2, for there is nothing in the story te 
suggest so long a period, and the impression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria apt nor can you allow as much 

in—January to October—between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be mentioned : ° 
Orig. in Jn. tom. xiii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 
explanation as in iteelf inadmissible. The words 
of the verse, especially the ér:, ‘sti four months,’ 
have, perhaps, & more na meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, has been 
thought to t a warmer season than January, 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 
always fitted to their external surroundings. On 
this view it has been sup that the rerpdunror 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed- 
time and harvest, ody duets Aéyere standing for ra 
Aeyouevory, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved; but phrases of similar meaning, em- 

hasizing the interval between preparation and 

ruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months four; but the 
Rabbis (see Wetstein, ad loc.) were accustomed to 
divide the year into six stages of two months—seed- 
time, winter, spring, harvest, summer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between thetwo. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can be described as one 
of six months can be described also as one of 


four. 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the pee the general chronological 
arrangement of the the spelt ches factor 
in a date which could otherwise only be left open. 
This relation involves, in the first place, a dis- 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
(a) Jn 6%. "Alternative readings dopri and 

(3) Jn 5. ternative i é and 4 éopr#, 
and alternative explanations of cither reading. 

h ¢oprh was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 6¢ 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the pee without further defini- 
tion unlikely in itself. 

¢opr# would leave the feast intended quite un- 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefinitenesas excludes Passover ; 
the former spparenty made it Pentecost (as does 
his follower il, though the text at the head of 
this section of the Commentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Pentecost 
and Tabernacles (Orig. tn Jn. tom. xiii. 39; Epiph. 
Her. li. 21, Dind.).t Bunt just as Ta es is 
important enough to rival the claim of Passover to 
be meant by the definite 4 ¢opr, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to satisly e in- 
definite éopr}, which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, Pentecost (May), Trumpets 
ieeprember hs Dedication (December), or Purim 
(February). 

* The latter 
Origen’s neylect of ie Panes orerot 6t: poeta eee 
t The fact that Origen who certainly did not read the arelgs 
uses of the same feast the words esp viv ir ot ¢ 
‘ledains ... weepayuises (tom. xiii. 64), shows how is 
oblique references the article would creep in. 
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As between the two readings, the article is found in ® CLA 
1-118 33, ea Egyp. Meas Seperate of 


vers. 
racter just shown to attach on internal grounds to 
4 leprv, lopr4 without the article may confidently claim to repre- 
of the evangelist. 


Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, 2)*%; (2) a note of time, either May or 
January, 4"; (3) an unnamed minor feast, 5!; (4 
a@ second passover, 64. These could be combin 
in more than one way to fit into a single year: ¢.g. 
(2) Passover—May—any lesser feast— Passover ; 
or (8) Passover—January—Purim (February)— 
Passover. 

But, Je the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John’e Gospel also the 
maximum? Is it to be assumed that if the 
notes of time in 2'4-6‘ can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, aud those of 6*-11® into a second, no 
further latitude is possible? This is the cruci 
question. 

A negative answer is implied in Irenwus, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities (Har. 1. xxii. 
3-6). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year he disproves at once 
from the record of hires visits to Jerus. for the 
passover (see on Jn 6‘ above); but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 


length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of | stages 


one, but even of two or three years’ duration. 
(i.) A priori: The Lord came to save and sanctify 
ev age, whether of infanta, children, boys, 
youths, or men, and to be at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all ; 
their example, by passing himself proba de each of 
the stages of human life; their teacher, by attain- 
ing the of teaching.® (ii.) Scriptural: St. 
John records (8%) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still] 
under fifty years old—a phrase implying that he 
was not far off , at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between thirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(iii.) Tradstional: The elders who gathered round 
St. John during his long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as the apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; but the third does establish a primdé facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. Is there, then, no 
method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition ? a later (V. xxxiii. 3) Ireneeus 
makes a similar ap to ‘ the elders who had seen 
John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to tho Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a which he then defines as the 
written testimony of ‘ Papias, the hearer of John 


and i f Pol >; and since Papias’ back 
companion of Polycarp’; an ce Pap net a 


work was arily a commentary on sayings or 
oracles of he Lord, it is a legitimate conjecture 
that if the earlier contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 8”, accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authority and the exegesis are those of Papias, 


and probably of pes only. But Papias had no 
title beyond that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
eference which Ireneus pays him. A writer so 


*feeble-minded’ (the phrase is from Eusebius) 
* J.e. 0 years; see above on Lk 8%, p. 406+. 


ears’ | of the Ministry 


would have been just the one to press home to ita 
narrowest meaning the a fortiors ent, ‘ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro- 
versialiste ; it is even conceivable that he attributed 
the ‘forty and six years’ of the li temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 

But because a theory which extends the length 
to ten or fifteen years is on all 
grounds untenable, it does not at once follow that 
an addition of one year, or even two, to the 
minimum implied by the recorded passovers would 
be equally out of court. At the same time, the 
cumulative effect of the four following considera- 
tions seems decisive against even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 

a. However widely writers differ from one another 
in their estimate 


of the number of 
all, save Irensus (1.6. 


Paschal cler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
be ; a eT ae three rere and four. If 
erome, us, pollinaris speak of three Passovers, 
they the length of the Ministry as two years, 

and so many days. 


tuting 
xact chronology. The 
proof that 8t. John mentions so many passovers, and so many 
only, amounts, then, to a presumptive proof there 
more to mention. 


back 

to a single ay yeat, there 

a year; every year, therefore, 
the minimum of two years by 8t. John makes it more 
dificult to understand how the error can have had eo ancient 
or so wide a diffusion. 
3. If the apparent narrowness of the framework in which the 
8 tio narrative is set paved the way in part for the theory 


added to 


of the le year, an equally rapid even 

is implied by two indications in the Fourth Gospel—indications 
w but for the actual enumeration of the f ht well 
have seemed to limit the M to an even eho uration 


the impression of the one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely 
more a similar od. was spoken at Tabernacl 


The cumulative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the 
interval from Jn 2%" to Jn 11%; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s 1 agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

acomparea withe. St. Mark’s Gospel was shown 
( oy if ite order of evente can be taken ae 
ohren ogical, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 
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(wo-year Ministry. Its second note of time, the 
spring of the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘nigh’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6"=Jn 6). Its first 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 2”), must, 
if recorded in ite proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It would follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the Galileans (Jn 4“), being the first 
visit to Galilee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2%; 
and St. John’s note of time in ria (Jn 4%) 
must be placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, i.e. at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover—room has 
only to be found for the visit of Nicodemus—per- 
haps about April 20, since ver in A.D. 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disciples and makes a stay in the ‘land of Judza’ 
while John was still preaching; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu- 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least the barley was ripe, say about the middle 
of May (Jn 3% * 4!, and Westcott, ad loc.). ‘ After 
the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, 1". 
So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening s of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the splaod e of the ears of corn. It 
has been shown above (p. 406°) that within his first 
section St. Mark certainly groups events by subject- 
matter rather than by time, so that there is no @ 
priors reason against placing the episode of the 
corn during, or even before, the circuit of the vill 
towns (xwyowdA\as, i. 38), which is almost the only 
distinctively marked occurrence in these chapters. 
No doubt, however, such a scheme as this would 
crush the early Galilean Ministry into an un- 
comfortably narrow space; the double call of the 
apostles, for instance, is more appropiate if a sub- 
stantial interval, during which they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im- 
possible, it is the chronological order of the events 
in St. Mark, and not the limitation of the Ministry 
to two years, which must be given up. The corn 
episode must be transferred to the second year of 
the Ministry, and placed after the miracle of the 
Five Thousand. 

d. A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence o pages tai Ai ap the less 
essential that it is wholly secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among ante-Nicene writers, against 
the evidence for a single year of the Ptolemwan 
Valentinians, the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. (Strom. i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus’ later 
works (Paschal Cycle and Chronicle), and Origen’s 
earlier Mi Levit. Hom. ix. 8, de Princ. iv. 5), are to 
be set, fer a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 121), Heracleon (to judge 
from his interpreting Jn 4% of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Hippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel, 
and Origen (c. Celsum ii. 12, Comm. in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm. on Is. 
xxix. 1). No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

E. THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION.—a. The 
Four Gospels.—l. The dating by offictals: a, the 
governor ; f, the high priest. 
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a. All the Gos besides the Acts and Pastoral] 
Epistles name Pilate (Pontius Pilate in Mt 272, Ac 
4", 1 Ti 615) as the governor before whom Christ 
was tried. His tenure of the procuratorship is 
epbroxumate ¥ fixed by. Josephus, Ant. XVII. 
ii. 2, iv. 2: (1) he came as successor to Valerius 
Gratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
under Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Rome when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that he can hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27; and as Lk 13! 23 (not 
to speak of Lk 3!) show that he was not quite 
newly come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 


A.D. 28-36. 

8. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (26*"), and so emphatically by St. John 
11@ 181% 4) as to suggest that he is correcting the 
ess technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3? dri dpxrepéws “Avva xal Kas ; but in Ac 4° 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, “Apvas 4 
dpxiepeds xal Ka:dg¢as). Caiaphas was appointed 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s time. He 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus. for the ver, the 

ear of which can be established within certain 
imita, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellius during another visit for one 
of the festivals of A.D. 37—probably Pentecost, * 
since the newsof Tiberius’death on March 16 arrived 
at the same time; at latest, therefore, Caiaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of A.D. 36, and the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 35; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus ® page or 
two after the account of Caiaphas’ removal, with 
the fairly precise indication rore, ‘at that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad quem for Caiaphas, 
and that of A.D. 33 for the Crucifixion. See 
Josephus, Ant. XVII. ii. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then lie outside the years A.D. 28-53. 

2. Ihe dating by the calendar: a, the day of the 
week ; 8, the day of the (Jewish) month. 

a. Since the Resurrection page oir ley on 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the Crucifixion, 
which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
proof of this would be needed were it not that 
it has been strangely suggested (by Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels*, appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucifixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
Beecevion that the Son of man was to be three 

ays and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12", But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive: (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced back as far as the 
Didache, 8'. (2) The most common NT phrase for 
the day of the Resurrection in comparison with 
the Crucifixion is rz zpiry (Gospels eight times, 
besides 1 Co 15‘), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the day before yester- 
day; cf. Lk 13%, Ac 27%, Ex 19*4, 1 Mac 9“ 
Even the apparently stronger phrases pera zpeis 
huepas (Mk 8%, Mt 27%) and rpeis huépas xal rpeis 
vixras (Mt 12”), mean exactly the same thing; cf. 
Gn 4217-8 cal Edero avrovs é» pudaxy huepas Tpeis* elrer 


* If it had been the pessover, Josephus would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he does on the previous on of 
Caiaphas’ deposition. If the passover of a.p. 87 fell on March 
20-21, Pentecost was about May 8-9, seven to elght weeks after 
Tiberius’ death. 
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8@ adrois rp hudpg rp 7plrp, Est 4% uh pdynre unde 
awlare éxt hudpas rpeis yoxra xal juépay, taken up in 5! 
(2154 Vulg.) cal dyévero dv ry tyepg rp Tplry... 
wepeBdrero rh» ddtay adrijs. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt 16°—misprinted “— 
in his Otism Norvicense, iii. p. 7.) 

f. But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
resulte can be attained. On what day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall? 

The peswores was kept at the full moon of 
Nisan, the first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year ; and the months being lunar and commenci 
with the new moon, the moon fell about the 
15th. On the 14th, in the ee 
lamb was killed, Ex 12° explained by 
VL ix. 8, dwd évdrys Gpas péyps dvSexdrns, and Philo 
(ed. Mangey, ii. 292) cara peonuB &ws éowdpas ; 
it was eaten on the evening of the same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 23%; Jos. Ané. 111. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
ee re the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

ether the Crucifixion fell on the 14th or on 
the 15th, whether (that is) the ver by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may nee 
that in any one of the possible years Friday 
might be reconcilable with one but not with the 
other of the two da But the observation of 
the Jewish months o cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 in any particular year it could not be 
Nisan 15, or vice versa. Moreover, the arguments 
on each side (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible ea 
ae : eek 


Re xxxi; M‘Clellan, New Testament, PD. 473-404. 

o more then need be said here upon the 

than that, while perme facie the evidence of St. 

John tells for the 14th and that of the Synoptiste 

for the 15th, indications are not wanting in the 
optic narrative (e.g. the episodes of Simon of 


e and of the depseaon from the Cross, Mk | arst 


152- @ #) which confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as elsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
implying that the passover was still future (13! xpd 
82 rns dopras rod rdoxa, 13™ dybpacor dr xpelay Exoper 
els rhy dopriy, 18* tra wh puavrdaow Ad Pdywou 7d 
wdoxa) is intending to correct silently a false im- 

reassion to which other accounte had, or might 

ve, given rise.® 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiquity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himaclf , in 
favour of Nisan 14, see below, p. 412. 

In which years, then, between the already estab- 
lished limita A.D. 28-33, could Friday have fallen 
on the 14th— d being also to the less 
probable 15th—of Nisan ? 


The matter is not so simple as it looks ; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoned as the new moon or 


* The synoptic use of +3 eécxa for the supper on the 
evening of Nisan 18-14 is possibly ffustrated by passages in 
ons ifdeune wal cay 2 seem to 


sitdore: 21d ca it nade 
Paella aa nai denpx', a i a og a 
pet Oveia servapienadinden cov 
re alice usa ble Acne C10) 
t@ 9 
this distinction? Contrast, however, 


the pasch 


riage Othe lah from the san of the 15th-2lst (ii 278, | Christian 
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first of any feves month, and not alwa 


possible to be certain 
which month was reckoned as the N 


or first of any given 


(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo- 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation ; and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new moon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not lees than about 80) for 
the crescent to become visible, and 7 ae ee soe 
after that, to know when each month ought to have Legun, if 
the Je observations were made. But what was 


erusal 
qualified by the permanent rules of some sort of calendar. It 


Ing | must at least have been recognised that, the average length of a 


lunation 294 days, no month could be less than 29 or 
more 


than 
The subjo! table (of. Salmon, Introd. to NT. a 7) 
xv.; Mas Srteor de Ghronotegte, p. 04) vee, first, 
pee us Sea Gani ie ce 
Pay, endar; secondly, beginning 
the 14th day, reckoned from the time of the astronomical 
moon of N ; and thirdly, ‘o th day, reckoned from 
the of the new moon at sunset (it being remem- 
bered Jewish day hour)— 
4D. 28 Sa, 27 M. 23 M., 2a.m. 80 M. 
30 Tu. 4A. 4A., 8p.m. 6-) 7A. 
31 Sa. 4M 25 M., 1 a.m. 27 M. 
32 Sa. 13 A. 11 A., 11 p.m. 18-) 14 A. 
33 W. 1A. 1A, lpm, 2) 8A. 
or( 3-) 4A, 
The first and third columns may safely be taken to represent 
sg ner neeeempcherde dealin (Pbed hedindy lo nase i oac 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15 in the three 
adel aay tag Fr 82—in each of these the choice lies from 
to onday or Tu for the 14th, and from Sunday 


too Epiphatius. 1. 8) 
ar. 
It ls quite likely that this supposed error of the Jews 
meant that they reckoned the equinox earlier than th 
contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 


Wederosgin eit. ii. 298) connecte the title of ‘first month' 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the 
equinox as an annual reminder of beta treo', Bgl : 
and see below for the catena of Jewish authorities a ed to 
by Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ‘ us 
one of the Seventy.’ 
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the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
auth f Cera’ rh tb. ben ut ra vel ‘beter 
a le 

Anatolia: “and both Jews and Ohriattas of primitive times 
may quite ibly have reckoned it a day earlier even than the 
March 18 of Ilippolytus. 

Noe, in the list of the six vers of A.D. 28-33 
there was one year, A.D. 29, in which the new 
moon of Nisan is placed as late as April 2, 
8 p.m., and the 14th as late as April 15-18; but 
the argument: of the last two paragraphs shows 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of March 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an equal or superior claim to be con- 
sidered the month of Nisan. The ]4th in this case, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually be a Friday ; 
and March 18 is really the most probable of the 
alternatives. It is true that calculation from the 

hasis of the new moon after sunset would make 

isan 1 = March 6, Nisan 14=March 19. But the 
caution has already been given that simple obser- 
vation must have been superseded before A.D. 29 by 
calendar rules; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
co of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it had followed a month of 30 days, 
so that in this year Nisan 1 would rather be 
March 5. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day earlier than by ippolytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, an isan 
l4=March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
limit also. 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion: 
and the choice between them must now be made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

1. The Jewish Date.—Though the evidence ob- 
tained from these supplemen sources d as & 
rule, with Roman or other civil computations, the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the Ist cent. to the 4th. 

St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinth- 
jans about passover-time (5° Gore doprdswuer, cf. 
16°), and hal bolism underlies his allusions 
ree to the Cruci : Boxe end 

yy... Kal yap 7d wdoxa Huda érv0n , an 
to the Resurrection, 15” yumi d¢ Xpords éyfryepra: éx 
pexpar dra Tay xexapnuévwv, On Nisan 14 and 
16, then, the days of the sacrifice of the ver 
and of the offering of the first-fruite, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have kept the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the tion. In the 
next century the Quartodecimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 15: the theory of 
the Tiibingen school, that what these Johannine 
Churches o ed on the 14th was not the ci- 
fixion but the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. efinite testimony for the 
14th, from lost writings of three ‘holy Fathers of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641: ed. peenee pp. 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, c. A.D. 180, in his sepi 
ro0 wdoxa Aéyor accused of ignorance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, but with the Last Supper,* 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* Strictly, of course, the Last Su and the Crucifixion were 
on the same Jewish pf but early Christian tte soon began 
to use, even for these days of the lunar month, not the Jewish 
raegacat Sea sunset to sunset, but the ordin reckoning 
from ight to midnight. Apollinaris distin es the two 
days just in the same way as Clement puts the washing of the 
feet on the 13th, the Passion on the 14th. 


ion, 5’ éxxaddpare rh» wadaidy | al 
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posed authority of St. Matthew’s Gospel: a view, 
e says, which is out of harmony with the law,— 
Spbsrcntly_vecsure the paschal lamb is an OT 
type of Christ,—and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. John was 
admitted to give the quartodeciman date. (ii.) 
Clement of Alexandria, in a work bearing the 
same title, contrasted the years before the Min- 
istry, when Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his preaching, when he did not eat 
it, but suffered on the 14th, being himself the 
hal Lamb of God, and rose on the third day 
the 16th], on which the Law commanded the 
priest to offer the sheaf of first-fruits. (iii.) Hip- 
lytus of Portus, in his De and Adv. omnes 
{to be distinguished from the now recov- 

ered longer treatise, Refutatio omnium heresium), 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before the paas- 
over, but not the legal passover: odros yap y re 
Iidoxa rd wpoxexnpvypévor xal redecodpevor TR Wpicptry 


hud 

Of other early writers Irensus (Iv. x. 1) is 
hardly clear; but Tertullian (adv. Jud. 8)* seems to 
imply Nisan 14. Africanus 1s quite unambiguous, 
Fe Ths mas Too wdoxa rd repli Trdy Lwripa curéBy 

hronicon, fr. 50 ap. Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 297). 

ven as late as the end of the 4th cent. three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still be 
cited on the same side: Epiphanius, Her. 1. 2, 
Sea yap rive Xporde é» reccapecxaderdry tpuepe 
OtecGaz; Ps.-C m (A.D. 887: ed. Ben 
viii. App. p. 281), the Crucifixion fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should be sacrificed be- 
tween the evenings on the 14th; Julius Hilarianus 
(A.D. 397: de die et mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
viii. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb from the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on /una aviv. Add to these Anon. in 
Cramer’s Catena in Mt. p. 237, and Orosius, Hist. 
vii. 4. 15, the darkness took place ¢ rp :3’ type 
THs cedtyns, quartam decimam ea die lunam, as well 
as the Paschal Chronicle itself and the odtvropos 
dufynows, an Egyptian system incorporated in it 


™7 
capecxasdexa Latin decimaquinta tallies with 
Ambrose and terius, who both appear to be 
borrowing from Theophilus. 

This later view ap to be derived from the 
use of rdcxa in the Synoptic Gospels: Origen, ite 
most influential supporter, is directly commenting | 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Minor, appeal to St. John’s 
Gospel ; rather they represent an independent and 


*In favour of the uineness of chs. 1-8 of this treatise see 
Fuller Dict. Christ. . iv. 887>; Harnack Gesch. der altehe 
peeve, i. 671: against, Burkitt Old Latin and Itala, pp 
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decisive confirmation of it by the living voice of 
primitive tradition. 

2. The civil year may be identified either by the 
consuls or by the al years of the emperor; 
less frequently by reckon from some one of the 
sper) eee use in the Exst, such a the 
WA arg or the era of Alexander (othe. wise 

ed of the Greeks), B.c. 312. 


a. The earliest authority who a to have fixed the Oruci- 
fixion ye et Sinn tote 
Phlegon, whose ‘chron collection on Olympiads’ 
ranged from Ol. 1. 1 (B.c. 776) down to the times of Hadrian, 
4.D. 117-188. A general account of the work is given by the 
patriarch Photius (cod. 97), though even he failed to get beyond 
che fifth book, or about B.0. 170. Photius the last 
cha: which he read, as a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that ‘the reader geta regularly bored 
with the liste of names and of victors in the Olympic contests, 
and with the excessive See Wonensocenle decals shout pode 
and prophecies, which crowd out all cheat og A Probably it 
tion predict! : to Ghrist, th bile kineleine wes 

ons of Jesus ow was 

n’s phrase is bely understood, he con- 

the personalities pe » miracles) of Christ 

and Of a eter (0. Cols. 4, evyzvbeds is voss wapi Llicpev ds wip) 
tev indev 


What gives Snr Write e chery 
be reco under Ol. 202. 4 (a.pD. ) the ess which 
accom the on; though, since the evidence is at 
second or even at third hand, it is dificult to disentangle his 
actual words. @) The reference in the middle of a fragment 
> pg se fy 


so ¥ 


ronicles the eclipee under Tiberius and the a earthquakes 
of that time: Comm. in Mt. 134 (Delarue, 
that an eclipse, 


cannot possibly take place at full moon,—Phiegon 
indeed, a. echipes ander ‘Tiberias, bat n&e-an eclipen at 


Synoellus. 


; an 
Nicwa fell to the ground”: still more precisely Phi 
celebrated chronologer of the Olympiads, registers in 13th 
book, under Ol. 202. 4 [a.p. 82-88), ‘‘an eclipse of the sun more 
striking than any previously on record, for it became night at 
the sixth hour of the day, so that stars were visible the 
heavens; and a t earthquake in Bithynia overthrew most 
of Nicmwa.”’ Obviously, these two quotations are not inde- 
pendent of one another; the first more general looks like 
a summary by some intermediate writer of the same 
from Phiegon which Eusebius then transcribes direct in 

That Phiegon was here drawing on Christian sources, 
whether the canonical Gospels or not, appeara not to have been 
suspected by Origen or Eusebius, but in face of the mention of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot admit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, if he has not found a precise date in his authorities, 
is bound to invent one. If he ascribed the portents of the 
Crucifixion to the 202nd Olympiad simply, a.p. 29-83, he would 
not stand in manifest contradiction to the other early evidence. 
But if he really fixed them particularly to the éth year, a.p. 33, 
he is the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so; and in 
that case the most probable hypothesis is that he knew from 
his Christian authorities no more (and from the Gospels as the 
stand he could hardly have learned more) than that the Cruci- 
fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius’ reign, and fixed on 
4.D. 83 because he may bave already found reason to select 
that year for the Bith earthquake. 

Eusebius, however, found Phlegon’s date harmonize admir- 


ably with his own theory of the length of the Ministry, and so 
his Chronicle assigns the Baptist’s mission (after 31) to 
Tiberius 15, the mission of t to Tiberius 16, and the Passion 


to Tiberius 19 (a.p. 83).¢ The latter item is guaranteed both by 
B us, keoug 10 vas TiSapiov Bacirsias, and by the Armenian; 
erome, no doubt because he allotted to the Ministry only two 
to three years, and not like Eusebius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 
@. Far more important is the tradition—found, it is true, in 


© Mt 27@=mMk 1583 cimply ezéree ivivere; but in Lk 234 the 
true text appears to add red dieu ixrsivwerves with RBOL, both 
tian versions, Origen */, (rather °/,) and Cyril of Jeru- 


¢ On ‘Suseblus’ reckoning of imperial years see immrdiately 
Ww. 


no extant aac yiehiie Megs ancient as Phiegon, but found in se 
many authorities the common source must ascend to a 
remote antiquity—which fixes the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two or in the 15th or the 16th year of Tiberius, 
or in the year 340 of the Greeks. 

L. Rubellius Geminus and C. Fufius (or Ruflus, or Rufus 
or Fusius) Geminus were the consuls of a.p. 29. The Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, era of the Greeks) commences Sept. 
3.0. 812, so that its 840th year runs from Sept. a.p. 28 to Sept. 
a.D. 29. But this same spring of a.D. 29 can be reckoned, 
according to different meth of calculation, as belongin 
either to the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius, who quaseoded 
Augustus in Aug. a.D. 14, #0 that, on the strict rane hy 
the passover in his 15th year will be that of a.p. 29. 
But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year—to which corresponded the consul’s tenure of 


it will be shown (see below in rp fie 
APposTotic Ags, under Felix and Festus, p. 418) that Eusebius 
appears to commence each emperor's lst year in the follow- 
mere normally-with the spring of a0 0, under the conc! 
more no one A.D. 29, er the - 
ship of the Gemini.* oe 

) Clement of Alexandria, ‘With the 15th year of Tiberius and 
15th of Augustus, so are completed the 80 years to the Passion ; 
pant ng atta Bien C1 trot, as GL) Green: 
years 3 months,’ Strom. tter, 1. 407). Origen 

bape cop Olement, ‘If you examine the chronol o 
Pee Peeler and of the of erusalem .. . from Tiberius 16 
are completed,’ Hom. in 


d 
) Tertullian, ‘In the sth year ot (Tiberius) 


Christ 
in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and Rufius (ai. Fufius 
Geminus,’ adv. Jud. 8 (but the authorship is doubtful). (iv. 
Hippolytus, in his early 4th book on Daniel (ed. Bratke, p. 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 (=4.p. 31, 32] and the 
consulship of ‘Rufus and Rubellio,’ the former doubtless his 
own combination of a three try (for he also say 


already traditional ; 
in his other works. His Chronicle 


(mone Minora, ed. M I. £ p. 181) reckons 206 years 
rom the Passion to the 18th of er Sev A.D. 284-235 ; 
his Paschal Cycle marks the 82nd year as that of the Passion, 
and since it was a recurring cycle of 112 years in a.D. 


222, the 82nd year will be equivalent to a.p. or 141, or 29. 
vr.) Julius Africanus, as represented in the Greek of Eusebius’ 
ee eae t tcas, and in that of 
Synoellus—Routh Sac. ii. pp. 801, 802, wrote Tiberius 16, 
e Lat. of Jerome, Comm. in Dan. ix. (Vallarsi, 

Tiberius 15; but sinoe all authorities agree in the 


that the 16th is correct. (vi.) rong hbeag Computus de 
Pascha, 20 (a.D. 243: Hartel, iii. 267) p the Passion of 
Christ in the 8lst year of his age, and 16th of Tiberius Casar’s 
reign. (vii.) Lactantius, Die. inst. Iv. x. 18, ‘In the 5th of 
barber pared is, the consulship of the two Gemini’: Mort. pers. 
2, ‘in the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (vill) The abgar 
legend as given in Fuse os Peleg i. 18, dates the on 
and the es of Thaddswus in the 840th year [f.¢. of the 
Greeks: A.D. 28-29]. Aieu Of one other authority, the apocr. 
narrative entitied ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ the value turns en- 
y on the date of its com tion, and op the true 
of ita chronology of the Oru on; and both these points 
for fuller discussion. 


pp. 812-410), concludes for 
e 2nd cent. ; us, the latest critic per 
Pilatus-Acten, 1886, Pp. 83, 40), ‘not before about the middle of 
the 4th,’ ‘probably in the reign of Julian’ (a.p. 361-363). Appeal 
On made to wit po for Srighea of Sig - by pseudo- 

rysostom (4.D. H ned, . App. p. > 80, too, 
Epiphanius (a.D. 876: Har 1. 1) states that eatin of the 
Quartodecimans commemorated the Passion al on March 
25 in deference to these Acts, though he had found 
copies of them where the date given was not March 25 but 
March 18 Now, if in a.p. 876 these Acts were being claimed as 
the authoritative sanction for a practice unique in the Christian 
world, and if there existed already divergent traditions of the 
text on this very pout for which they were cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a history behind them. So far 
from having been written under J » & presumption is 
raised that they are earlier than the lost Acts published under 


* But the 16th year—eee below under Africanus and peeudo- 

the on gr F the Papeacs. malstey sale re of 

beginning of the Baptist’s ministry only, but o 

rist’s, with the estimate of one year for the duration of the 

Ministry to which both these writers adhered. Julius Hilari- 

enue, bowerer (infra, p. 41), gives both Tiberius 16 and 
A.D. 29. 
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the same title by the apostate Theotecnus (mfnister of the per- 
secutor Maximin Dasa: Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 
asc That, perha ad rh re a idea - his own 

: as us own, the chrono pro- 
logue bears in all the extant authorities clear traces of ueetioy 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like s0 many 
other were subject to sucvessive recastings. Nor 
are the arguments by which Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 603-612) 
reinforces Lipsius at all conclusive. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the charge is sopre/ac ivyyvas Seems to 
sroogy for an early date ; for even if Theotecnus revived the 
acan which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 


would have used far stronger language than do the extant Acts 


about the ty of the Mother of our Lord. The author was 
sae impro a second-century Paiestinian of Ebionite tend- 
encies, 


Chronology of the Acts of Pilate.—Tischendorf’s text of the 

prologue translated runs: ‘In the 15th year (s0 with two Greek 

8S; two others and one of the two Armenian recensions—see 

Conybeare’s edition, Studia Biblica, iv.,Oxtord, 1896—give! 18th’; 
e 


the wane second Armenian, and apparently ptic have 
*19th ’] of the government of Tiberius Cassar, em r of the 
Romans, and of Herod, king of Galilee, in the 1 ear of his 
rule, on the 8th before the kalends of April, which is the 25th of 


ag in the Spied of one and mbellte, - ae ay geet 
of the 202nd Olymp oseph Caiaphas bein gh priest o 
the Jews.’ Undeniably, the references to Tiberus 19, to Herod 
and his 19th year, to OL 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius’ 
Chronicle; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 15th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are as certainly not Eusebian, though 
the consulship at least is as constant a factor in the different 

asthe year of Herod or the Olympiad. Considering how 
many vicissitudes befell all early Christian literature, how just 
the apocryphal Gospels would be picked out to satisfy the 
demand for sacred books in Diocletian’s persecution, how easily 
each Sacer (all the more that exuberant fancies were 
allo no play upon the canonical records) would embellish 
such by aid of the newest lights, it is no unreasonable 
hypothesis that a ‘Eusebian’ recension has influenced all 
e Soles wae two of them still betray in their ‘15th of 
Tiberius’ a re 


7 Hipp., Lact., Act.-Pil.) pre the consulship cé the Gemini, 


tae § 


354; Lightfoot, 

two Gemini, March 25°; Julius Hilarianus, De mundé 

i ogre one ton et mensis xv (both a.p. 897; G 

vill, 238, 748), ‘ rius 16,’ but De mund. dur. xvii., also ‘ 
from the Passion to the consulate of Casarius and Atticus’ 

A.D, 897), which clearly cannot mean anything later than a.p. 

29; Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, il. 27 (a.p. 401), ‘Herod 18, 

consuls Fuflus Geminus and Rubellius us,’ where the 

Herod date must be from Jerome's version (4.D. 878) of Eusebius’ 

Chronicle; Augustine, De civ. Det xviil. 64, ‘oonsuls the two 

Gemini, March 25’; Prosper Tiro, Chronicon (a.D. 483 : Chronica 

Minora, ed. Mommseen, |. ii. Pp. 409), clis es what quidam 

estate i.e. Jerome's chronology, from the usitatior traditio of 


the century a.D. 850-450, iNbabpecah reo J the 
date 


y. (i.) Of divergent notices, the earliest after Ph! 
counting ap Laat aed 18th of Tiberius, since he himself 
it—is again from a heathen writing, the Acts of Pilate by Theo- 
tecnus. Eusebius(H F i. 9)thought it enough proof of forgery that 
they ascribed the Crucifixion to Tiberius’ 4th consulship, for this 
fell in the 7th year only of his reign (a.p. 21), and Pilate did not 
even reach Judma till the 12th. But Li nee p. 81) pointa 
out that Tiberius’ next consulship in a.p. 81, though Eusebius 
reckoned it the 5th, is the é¢th in the Fastt Idatiant (the common 

d-work of the consular liste in Epiphanius and the Paschal 

ronicie), eo that Theotecnus ma have meant, not A.D. 
21 but a.p. 81. (ii.) Of Eusebius’ Chronéole, both in the original 
and (iii.) in Jerome’s version, mention was made in connexion 
with Phlegon; of ita followers there is no need to ha (iv.) 
Epiphanius (a.p. 876; Heer. li 22-25) writes out in full a con- 
sular list from his date for the Nativity, Jan. B.o. 2, to his date 
for the Baptism, Nov. a.p. 28.° Beyond this point the Ministry 
extends over two complete consulships, the one that of the two 

the second that of Rufus and Rubellio, and closes 

only in the third, that of Vinicius and Longinus Cassius. 
Obviously intending to come down to March a.p. 31, he has, by 
the error—gross even for him—of splitting into two the single 
of a.D. 29, Rubellius Geminus and Fufius Geminus, named 
fact for the Crucifixion the consuls of a.p. 80. It is possible 
that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckoned a shorter Ministry with the Passion under Vinicius 


® He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of a.p. 4, 
Aelius Catus and Sentius Saturninus, by inserting between 
A.D. 6 and 7 the fictitious Cesar and Capito. His consuls 
for a.p. 18, Flacous and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Caxcina. 


n—not 
ed 
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and us in their real year. (v.) Paulus Orosius (a.D. 417 | 
Hiet. vii. 4. 18) gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucifixion, presum- 
ably reckoning two years as from the Baptism in Tiberius 15. 


Summary of Patristic Evidence for the Civil 
Year.—A review of this witness from Phlegon to 
Epiphanius, from Tertullian to Augustine and 
Prosper, sums itself up in two questions : (i.) Is it 
a é probable that tradition would preserve 
independent evidence for the date of the Cruci- 
fixion? (ii) If so, do the data suggest that such 
has actually been the case? 


(i.) Patristic evidence for the duration of the Ministry was 


Cee cer etre abeoe, very une in face of the 
testimony of the Gospels, and unhel use it isa.. 
based ultimately on them; is there cause for that the 


case would be different here? Yes; for while the date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
en occasion to a constant tradition, the conditions are quite 
and indeed unique in respect to the date of the 

Passion. Here was to every Christian eye from the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con- 
fession had always put in the forefront the historical se 


‘under Pontius Pilate '—eee 1 Ti 613 ed papruptearres igi [lesion 
Adres, 5 Magn. 11 (with ag paste note) i» » ves 
Gyteovint TI., and the early Roman Creed, ede isi IL 


evavpelirvea. It cannot, then, be considered improbable that a 
still more pecaite denne b ape ied by ; Lbeoelebeh reap 
peror may have noted while there was yet o ye 
may have filtered down in oral tradition or lost documents 
through the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, together with so much else that is beyond question 
primitive, in the writings of the age of Tertullian. 

(ii.) But do the facts bear out what is thus a priors not im- 
probable? was there anything in the review of authorities that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for the Crucifixion ’ 
Nothing, clearly, unless it were a.p. 29 (consulship of the 
Gemini=15 Tib. =? 16 Tib.); for if Phlegon’s a.D. 32-83 had been 
traditional, it could not have failed to have rea some- 
where or other in the ante-Nicene Christian ony ; Hip- 
polytus’ (ultimately discarded) 18 Tib. depended simply on 
a combination of the J e chronology of the 
with Lk 81; Theotecnus, if he really meant a.D. 31. P 
arrived at it by the same process ; Rusebius ry res jointly 
on Phiegon and on his own aba beans of John; Epi- 
phanius’ chronology is, even more 
of all predecessors. It is easy enough to rid the field of rival 
theories; the only question is, to what e 
for 4.D. 29 go , and how can it 
hypotheses than that of the survival of an 
genuine tradition ? 

The three earliest witnesses for the co the dating that 
most obviously means A.D. 29, are ‘ Tertullian,’ Hi and 
recent etcart saa fou knowing to what it 

pre-e source, no year i 
belonged) he incorrectly synchronizes it with Tiberius 18. 
er, he and Tertullian are ind ent of one another, since 
the latter distinguishes the as Rubellius and Rufius or 
Fufius, the former (with the Acts of Pilate) erroneously as 
Rufus and Rubellio. It is hardly possible on the evidence that 
the common source can be later than s.D. 150, and it may be 
indefinitely earlier. It is true that Phlegon was ap otl 
ignorant of the tradition, but it need not be sup that it 
was universally spread by Hadrian’s time, and after all Phiegon 
was a heathen, and not likely to be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

But granting this antiquity, can the year still be accounted 
for as a mere deduction from the Gospels, in the sense that the 
Segreag! is a secondary date eevelcnes out of 15 Tiberius (the 
date for the Passion in Olement Origen), and that that in 
turn came from Lk 8!? Possibly; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the e elist’s syn nism of the commencement 
of the Baptist's ministry with a certain year should have been so 
widely supposed to apply to the whole od, not only before 
Christ’s Baptism, but also as far as his on. No doubt the 
Ptolemman Valentinians of Irensus’ time (Iren. 1. L 38, iii. 1-3; 
m1. xx. 1, xxi. 1) based calculations on 30 years as the whole Life 
of Christ, which is really the Gospel reckoning for pie aee at 
the commencement of his Ministry; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John's sole ministry. 


It appears, then, not indeed certain, but possible 
and even probable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition does point to A.D. 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, y, of the evidence for the 
day of the civil month. 


Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Clement (Strom. i. 147, ed. Potter, p. 408), who varied between 
Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharmuthi 19 (March 21, 
April 20, April 14). To March 25a and weightier group 
subscribes : in Latin, ‘Tert.’ adv. Jud. 8, mense Martto 
bus pasches die vits rum Aprilium; and for a.d. viii 
kal. Apr. simply, the Liberian catalogue of a.D. 854, Julius 
Hilarianus De dte pascha xv (Gallandi, vill. 748), Aug. De civ 
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xviil. 54, and the Martyrologium Hteronymianum : in Greek, ] 
wpe bard madasden ‘AwpAiio, Hippolytus, Comm. in Dan., 
ed in his paschal tables is 
; Acta Pilati, according to the Quarto- 
an Ete us, Har. 1.1, and to peeud 
(ed. Bened. App. Dp. 277)—most of Tischendorf’s Greek MSS, 
tin and Armenian versions add fri ievis 


corpo Chroniwoon P. ed. Du . 224, 
225. For March 23 are three witnesses : Lactantius, is ase Ww 
x. 18, ante diem decimum Aprilium; persons 
known to Epiphanius, Le., siwis 33 ee ops Jina xadrarder 
*AqpiAjows and the ronicler (op. otf. p. 221), cH 2% 
cou Mapriou peurés. ea Pg had er seen copies of the 
Acta Pulati which gave March 18, while his own view is decided 


(eens v Gs 
yernebas® thin’ 31, os ix wedrAnc 
"AwpaAXian vey 


The first reflecti 
with which (a ) 
antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
25; the second, that ifa confusion between the cerza 
ovavpéoises and the warya avarvicises be allowed for, the dates, 
March 23 and 25, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
another—<ie. if March 25 was understood, not of the Crucifixion 


but of the Resurrection, March 23 became the of the 
Orucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, 20 
ht be transferred from the Resurrection (with the Crucifixion 


on 18) to the Crucifixion. Thus e ting the three 
Basilidian dates as probably mere Gnostic fancies, of the two 
that alone are left, March 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 


Prertulliee, | Acte of Pilate? etc.) has clearly older 
and better teatioeng tan March 28 (Lactantius, some known 


himself). 
a week apart, and very likely the one is to be explained as a 
conscious alteration of the other ; but which of which ? 

For that day of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 
poncerent March 25, Dr. Salmon in an admirable article on 

ppolytus (Dict. Christ. Biogr. ii 92b) looks upon that 
writer's Paschal Cycle, published about a.p. 221, as the single 
source. Hives there (very erroneously) that 
after each eight years the full moon comes round to the same 
day of the solar month ; and accepting the traditional 
date a.D. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 
since the full moon in a.p. 221 did actually fall on March 25, 
the full moon in a.p. 29, 192 or 8x24 years earlier, must have 
fallen on the same day. ‘ Actually this is a week astray, the 
true day March 18. We are safe in | Shapes that 
whenever M 25 is mentioned as the day of the Passion, the 
Cycle of lytus is the source of the account.’ Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive as it is, pasha satisfies all the 
elements of the problem. It aa be le to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 26 in both and West by the 
dual P ios ion of Hippolytus, a Greek writer on Western soil ; 
but ‘Tert.,' Adv. Judaos, if genuine, and Hippolytus’ own Com- 
men on Daniel, would still stand in the way of deducing 
March 25 as the for the Passion directly from March 25 as 
the day of the moon in a.p. 221. For Tertullian’s Mon- 
tanist writings commence about 4.p. 200, and his whole literary 
activity was almost at an end by a.p. 220, so that if the first 

rtion of the adversus Judaoe is ‘certainly Tertullian’s, and 
Kertullian’s while still a churchman’ (Fuller in Dict. Chriat. 
. iv. 8275), ite chronology cannot be due to the Paschal 
of a.p. 221. In the same way Hippolytus’ Fourth Book 
written much earlier than the’ 
Chronicle and Paschal T htfoot, Clement, ii. 892); and 
as it, too, gives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
ultimately comes its Dec. 25 for the Nativity, see above, p.’4065*), 
@ second reason is supplied for pushing back the origin of the 
tradition of March 25 into the 2nd cent. 

Genuine, of course, the tradition cannot be, because, as 
Salmon sa also the table given earlier in this article—not 
full moon in ap. 29. But 
this is exactly the day remaining still for discussion, that, 
namely, which was given in oes Epiphanius had seen of the 


a Daniel ‘was apparent! 


Acts of Pilate. It is true even these Acts March 25 
is supported (1.) by all existing MSS and versions; (ii.) by 
those ecimans who regularly kept the on 


March on the authority of the Acts; (iii) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in a.p. 387, who accepts the date as historically 
true on the same authority. It is ble, therefore, that the 
18th is simply an accidental corruption, IE’ instead of H’ before 
the kal of April; but it is ible also that it is the 
genuine reading of the Acts, altered intentionally at some early 
period, whether because the 25th was already then the more 
popular date, or because the 18th was increasingly o to the 
ring ory of falling before the equinox. An genuine 
in Acts, it is a really curious and remarkable confirma- 
tion of a possible date for the Crucifixion, Friday Nisan 14 of 


the year a.p. 29. 

Dr. Salmon indeed says (loc. cit.) that ‘it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had preserved the day of the solar 
year on which our Lord suffe the Church would not have 

lexed herself with calculations of al full moons.’ But 
be true were necessarily 


) not all traditions which may in f 


wn to be true to the ancients; (ii.) after all, what the 
Church was aiming at in paschal 


cycles was a system for cal- 


lucidly points pial 


lunar year (the full moon as a second term a quo), and from 
day). But if the day of the solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full moon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as essential to a proper paschal 
celebration.*® 
It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
 phaveiate by Epiphanius does add a slight additional weight 
the ieee d that the Crucifixion should be placed on 
Friday 18, a.D. 29. 

Conclusion.—To sum up briefly: the separate 
results of five lines of enquiry harmonize with one 
another beyond expectation, so that each in turn 
supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity 
in B.C. 7-6; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less; the Baptism in A.D. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry between two 
and three years; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29: these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong and stable support 
of a consistent chronology of the Life of Christ. 

LrrsRaTurs.—For all the preliminary chronological matter 
which underlies subjects sich as that of this article. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Ch y 
2 vols, 1825, is still standard. Of books more especially devo 
to the cpronclogy of the life of Christ special mention should 
slong i Vensble Ved Gaga Chronat ghia Binet 

. &. es), an &. geog. ; 
fing by vans). e writer of the present Tilcle= ecune 
eagles of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 

own, Patristic evidence and the Chronology in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1 . 390-415, and A 
Faschal Homily printed tn the Works . Chrysostom, in 
Studia Ridblica, ii. pp. 180-149, Oxford, 1890—has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of his work, 
from three writers (though with their general conclusions he 
in eanh case di es): H. Browne, apenas London, 
1844 , Hort on Jn 64, in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
Aer seek pp. 77-81; and BR. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Aoten, 


Nl. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


The Apostolic Age may be defined, for the pur- 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
the Crucifixion [A.D. 29, less probably A.D. 30] 
and the destrnction of the temple. Outside these 
limits lie, no doubt, several of the NT toritings, for 
the chronology of which see the articles on them ; 
but NT Aistory may fitly be said to close with 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 70. 

These first 40 years of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con- 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Epistles, on the 
other, the Acta, one half of which book is in effect 
devoted to each of the two great apostles. But the 
writings in question do not bear on the face of 
them any continuous system of notes of time ; and 
the chronology must be based, in the first instance, 
on such synchronisms as are given, principally in 
Acts, with Jewish or Roman history, namely— 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co 11%, 


cf. Ac 9%), 
(2) The reign and death of Herod Agri 1. 
(Ae 15-3), sats 


(3) The famine under Claudius (Ac 11% 12%), 

(4) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus (Ac 137). 

(5) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
under Claudius (Ac 18%). 

(6) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia 
(Ac 18?), 


® The only exceptions to which Dr. Salmon might appeal are as 
late as the 4th cent.: (i.) the Quartodecimans and Cappadocians, 
eaid by Epiphanius, Her. 1. 1, always to observe March 25 as 
their waerza; (ii.) the Montaniste of Asia Minor, said by peeudo- 
Ch m to observe the 14th, not of a lunar but of the 
. tic’ solar month inning on March 2%, so that their 
wéexe fell always on April 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa I1., and mar- 
riage of his sister Drusilla to Felix (Ac 
24* 25189633), 
procuratorships of Felix and Festus 
Ac 21 23% 2410. 37), 
(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20%"), 
(10) The persecution under Nero. 


ag Serial seine Do keeuates “die Aug. 19 14 
a IM” —. Ue. A.D. : 
Tiberius died March 16, 4.D. 87; Gaius Cali Sled Jan: %, 


A.D. 41; Claudius died Oct. 18, a.p. 54; Neto died June 9, 


A.D. 68. 

b. Atsthorities for the Period outside NT Writers.—These are 
rincipally three: for Jewish affairs, Josephus; for Roman, 
Macitus and Suetonius: and as they are occasionally incon- 
sistent with one another, it is important to define their position 
and Spportunises as historians. (i.) Tacitus, born not later and 
proba his latest 
Augtoeas te the death! the end of Tra 

ugustus e death of Nero, at the end o jan’s a 
¢. a.D. 115; but the work as now preeree is imperfect, belag 
deficient for the ten years a.D. 87-47, besides two shorter 
in a.D. 80 and 66-68. The ma at his command for all at 
least. that passed in Rome were ample, though his anti-im 
tendencies may colour his version of the facts in relation not 
only to the em but to their ministers or favourites. 
ii.) Suetonius, the junior of Tacitus by some 20 years, wrote 

is Lives of the Casares (from Julius to Domitian) under Hadrian, 


proves about 4.p. 120. As private pevivant 6 that emperor, 
e may have had access to additional details about the 
earlier sovereigns, such as distinguish anecdotal bi phies 

tus. 


from the more ambitious and more orderly history of 
rian udaism, 


ears’ 
re rig Pal on & Glosiod te Home ie 
a.D. 68-64. His share in the Jewish revolt—for he commanded 


Jewish War ed before a.p. 79) and on the 4 i 
. eae 18th year, A.D. este lhe dominated by 
e of presen himself an countrymen 
Able &. nt as possible to the Romans. On the 


other han 

bad spent in Pal. most of the 
article is concerned, was unusually well placed for asce 

the facta, and, except where his ‘tendency ’ has to be discounted, 
his testimony cannot be dismissed off- even when con- 
fronted with that of Tacitus. 

1. Aretas at Damascus.—This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nabatwan kings, on which 
dynasty see Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 348 ff.) reigned 
within the rough limite B.C. 9-a.D. 40; the exact 
dates are unknown, but it is certain (a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, inscriptions being extant 
of his 48th; (8) that he died somewhere between 
the death ssi ee brought to a eee 
operations n against him at that emperor’s 
order by the feoats of Syria, Vitellius (Ant. XVIL. 
v. 1, 3)}—and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adiabene (about A.D. 48; Ant. Xx. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabatea, and 
was certainly under direct Roman administration 
in A.D. , and in A.D. 62-63, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without an 
such allusion to the local prince as was invariable 
in the coins of client states. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabateean line to reign unmolested till A.p. 
106; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, but Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Herod Philip in the 
next section), encour the dependent prince- 
lings of the East. (The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective throughout Caligula’s reign.) In this 
case, St. Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than the middle 
of o ens ae a ry poner Poor es a 

. Reign a cath of Hero ; .—The 
tetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3) was on his 
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death, about A.D. 33-34, incorporated by Tiberius 
into the province of Syria, but ‘not many days’ 
after the acceasion of Gaius (March 16, A.D. ay 
ve conferred bar the ee of king ae : 

grip son of Aristobulus, and grandson o 
Horad the Great, who was then living in Rome; and 
to this territory the tetrarchy of Antipas was alded 
in A.D. 39-40, and Judsza, Samaria, and Abilene 
on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, according to BJ, three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to Ant., four years 
under Gaius,—three over Philip’s tetrarchy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well,—and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis- 
crepancy concerns Gaius’ reign only (Ant., the later 
and fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘three years’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Anté., as has just been said, also 
speaks of ‘the 7th year,’ which (reckoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, ma be set 
the evidence o ah ee COULAgE, which appar- 
ently goes on to a 9th year;® for even if, as is 
likely enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the lst of Nisan following their 
accession,t the 9th year cannot possibly have 
ita, day before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, A.D. 37, so that Agrippa's second year 
may have peree on that day. @ coinage reck- 
oning by iteelf would suggest rather A.D. 45 than 
44; Josephus would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 43; the two in combination are most 
easily reconcilod by a date in A.D. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ u. xi. 6; Ané. XVILL. iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2, 
XIx. v. ], viii. 2). 

3. The Famine under Claudius.—On Agrippa’s 
death Judea is made again into a procuratorshi 
under Cuspius Fadus. He intervenes in a quarre 
between the Jews of Perma and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomeus, and from that time forward keeps 
Juda clear of similar disturbances; then (rére) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at Jerus. 
over the custody of the high- priestly robes. 
‘About this time,’ card rodroy ray xa:pdv, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con- 
verts to Judaism; the story and antecedent circum- 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at D iri and 
her son savied even by foreigners for the divine pro- 
tection he enjoyed, desired to go up to the temple 
at ree e Izates made great pre tions ot 

ts to 


gi offered there. Her arrival was u- 
iarly well-timed, for famine was 


a ar g ‘at that 
moment,’ xard rdy xatpdy éxetvor. ut Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 


® See Madden, Coins af the Jews, ed. 2 (1881), p. 180. The 
ascription of these coins to Herod “Agrippa ni. is im ble ; 
de Saulcy, however, thinks them Je orgeries, and Madden 
ks hesitatingly, not having seen the coins themselves. But 

if the electrotypes may be trusted, the us chic quite certain, 


and there appears no reason except the opical difficulty 
for doubting them. 
t See the Gemara of Ba 


the New Year, fol. 2a: 
ascends the throne on the 29th Adar has completed a year 
as soon as he reaches Nisan 1.’ 

t The emperor's answer to the deputation sent to Rome on 
this subject is dated in the consulship of Rufus and Pompeius 
Silvanus ; if these were, as is erally assumed, 
suffecté of a.D. 45, the letter will fall somewhere after the 
months of that year. (Older editors read wpd cerca pen sarard x 
‘levr‘ev, but the latter word is simply a retranslation of Julié 
in the inferior Latin MSS; Niese omits it, and marks a lacuna. } 
But to date by other than the consules ordinarti would be so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that (especially in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular suff 
the genuineness of the letter must be considered do'btful. 
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was contemporary with Fadus, namely, the con- 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters xx. ii. iii. iv., 
bringing the history of Adiabene down to a point 
much later even this visit: and then, after 
Fabia J to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas under him, he on to say 
that his successor was Tiberius Alexander, ‘in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Judea occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener- 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing further 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 
Shed all in the 8th year of Claudius [A.D. 48), 
erod king of Chalcis dies. These two last evente 
are reversed in BJ: ‘after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
Claudius gives his kingdom to the younger Agrippa, 
and Cumanus suc Alexander.’ Both accounts, 
in fact, treat the two c as practically sim- 
ultaneous, so that Josephus certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.D. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limite of the years 44-48 A.D.; and since the 
bulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannot have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46. This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had not apparently heard of the famine 
before she arrived, it is the terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ lan e leaves 
no doubt that ‘the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
poe that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
A.D. 47; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 46 (An¢é. 
Xx. i. 1, 2, ii 1, 5, v. 1,2; BU. xii. 1). 
4. The Proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in ; 
—The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription ért IlavAou [d»@]urdrov ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulship,’ but unfortunately without 
any synchronism which would fix the year. On 


nola, C , p. 425; Boeckh, 
5. The Expulsion of the Jews 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius (Claudius 25), 
Iudawos tmpulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma wise Leap as this writer's method is br 
up together the events in any one reign o 
eo nilar —in this case dealin with the 
provincials—no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annales, however, are extan 
during the last seven years aed of Claudius’ reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 
astrologers from Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and ineffective.’ Orosius, A.D. 417 (Hist. vil. 
vi. 15), is the earliest authority to give a date, 
Claudius Ix. = A.D. 49, quoting it as from Josephus ; 
but, in f Josephus 1s as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (VII. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case is trustworthy. [Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 68) 
supposes that all Orosius’ dates for eventa under 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was Sa 9 a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose lst of audius 
VOL, 1.—27 


t | Cumanus, differ seriously in 
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began, not in Jan., but in Sept. A.D. 41; see below, 
No. 8. @), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to A.D. 50.] 

6. The Proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia must 
fall after A.D. 44, in which year (Dio Cassius, 
lx. 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in A.D. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
legati i as (dyrcorpd ), was restored to 
the control of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls (d»@iraro). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the disgrace of his famous brother Seneca 
—who was only recalled in A.D. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years—that he would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the terminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
provincial governments early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At the same time, the distinction between the 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena- 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was quite unfettered im his choice, while, in the 
other case, all ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con- 
suls and ex-pretors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance (oc. cit:), 
describes this very anenge as one from selection to 
lot: rh» 8 *Axalary rh» Maxedoviay alperois 
Apxovorw é€ obwep 6 TiBénos Ri ddopuévas dwédwxer 6 
KAabdos rére ry xAjpy. Still, it is likely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by arrangement at the balloting. Gallio, then, 
entered on office in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probany not before 49, or even 50.* 

1. The Reign of ; 


the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), he obtained that 

rincipality, from which he was transferred after 

laudius had completed his 12th year, t.¢e. about 
the beginning of A.D. 53, to the two tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias, t.e. the northern part of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity he 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
of Emesa, a husband whom, not long after, yer’ od 
wokdp xpbver, she dese for the Roman pro- 
curator Felix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of events 
is correct, St. Paul’s appearance before Felix and 
Drusilla, which was after, but not very long after. 
Pentecost (Ac 20*6 24) *), cannot fall in A.D. 53, but 
at earliest in A.D. 54 (Ané. Xx. v. 2, vii. 1, 2). 

8. a. The Procuratorship of Felix.—The eventa 
which led up to the deposition of the last- 
mentioned procurator, Cumanus (appointed in A.D. 
48), are related in full by Josephus, Ant. xX. vi. 
1-3, more briefly by Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54; the two 
writers, while consistent in the main alout 

regard to Felix. Both 
agree that troubles broke out between the Gali- 
leans and Samaritans, Greene, says J cee phi 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jerts. 
for one of the feaste. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened; that the quarrel was taken 
before tus, legate of Syria, who investigated 
the responsibility of the Roman officials for their 
conduct in relation to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanus. Both agree 
further on the date; for Tacitus records the pro- 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Josephus mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion of Claudius’ 12th year, Jan. A.D. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

* See also Ramsay, Expositor, March 1897, p. 206: Seneca 
addressed his de Ira to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus; and if it is true that he 

this treatise after his return from exile, it follows that hie 


wrote 
brother’s adoption, and subsequent appointment to a provonsul- 
ehip under the name Gallio, must also be not earlier than a.p. 49. 
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story, speaks of Cumanus as the onl vernor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or J adie” “Vacitas 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judea 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Felix, whom he introduces as 
tampridem Iudew impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent off to the imperial 
tribunal; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved ; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, the 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, who is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 

How are these dive to be reconciled? The answer is 
not without a direct on the chronol of St. Paul’s 
life ; see below, No. 8 5. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 


that Felix must have been holding some position in Samaria of 
sufficient rank to ave, him as one of the éudices for Cumanus’ 
trial. is warran 


So much, ind ted by J hus’ statemen 
that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging 
porernnient on when procurator, ‘lest he himself should 

cur blame before the populace for ha requested his 
appointment from the emperor’ (Ant. xx. 6), a request 


which was more natural if Felix were already known in Palestine. 
Some of the best modern authorities (M Roman Pro- 
vinces, mag te ii. 202; Ramsay, St. Paul, p 818) follow Tacitus 
further all, gi detailed 


But J hus, Mas 3 a de 
account of the history of his own country during his own life- 
6; to him it must be conceded in turn that Cuman 


Jerus., 
in Samaria. 


earlier years of Felix’ residence something of the position, and 
the misdeeds, of his later procuratorship. 


A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is the Chronicle of Eusebius—the Armenian VS, 
with some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the llth year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the 10th. [In the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the l0th year, is continued through the 
two lines of the llth year, and ends in the first 
line of the 12th.] But how are these imperial 
years reckoned ? 

80 much weight is laid by Harnack (Ch 


on Eusebius’ evidence, that this 
disentangled in some detail. 


» pp. 288-287) 
reliminary diffic must be 
A Both Harnack himself (td. p. 234) 
and Lightfoot (¢.g. Biblical Essays, p. 223, 0. 2; but this essa 
is as old as a.D. 1863) assume a reckoning in the case of eac 
emperor from his own accession-day. ut it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where erent veer is reckoned 
continuously from Abraham, should admit in the parallel column 
of imperial years a system perpetually changing ; and if Titus, 
though he reigned three months of a 8rd year (June 79-Sept. 
81 a.D.), or Trajan, though he reigned six months of a 20th vear 
(Jan. 98-Aug. 117 a.D.), are yet allotted only two and nineteen 
Aaah respectively, it seems clear that, as was to be expected, 

e imperial years are manipulated into accord with the more 
fixed arrangement. But two questions still remain. 

Rel herd did Eusebius fix his new year? It is natural to 
first of Jan. 1, the commencement of the Roman consular 

year. But Eusebius wasan Eastern, and in the East the year 
was all but universally commenced about September. The 
Jewish civil year in September ; the old Attic lunar year 
in July; the old onian lunar year in October; the 
salendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, voigapanelyci, Bed oe 23; the 
similar calendar of 8 used the same months in the same way, 
only that each month was paabed down one place, so that the 
year presumab! n at the end of October; the Alexandrian 
year on Aug. 29; the era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept. 8.c. 312; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius’ own day, were counted, certainly from September, 
chara from Sept. a.p. 3812. The strong presumption that 
usebjus would range himeelf with all this masa of usage is re- 
inforced by his use of the yn eee as parallel, vear by year, to 
his own years of Abraham, for the Olympiads in July, and 
a year that began on Jan. 1 must be out of rec oning with an 

piad year for either ite first or last six months. 

ii.) Granted, then, that each Eusebian year in the 
September of a Julian year, can that Julian year be conclusively 
fixed? Now, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to be 
July of the Julian year B.c. 776; if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Eusebian years of Abraham and Olym- 
piads, & fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian years 
ollows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Chronicle differ 
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res which year of Abraham is parallel to Ol. 1. 1, 
e maiosiargae™ ef Ann. Abr. 1240, Jerome 1241, and s9 
throughout. at Jerome is the more trustworthy 


Harnack 
synchronisms of years of Tiberius 
given in the preface to the Chronicle (Jerome), and repea’ 

e Prap. Evang. of Eusebius himself (x. 9. 1), ve other given ir 


second case the date for the Crucifixion is su by appeal 

to Phlegon’s date, Ol. 202.4. Now, Tiberius 19 (whi 

questionably Eusebius’ date for the bare ar previous art. 
. 418%)=Abr. 2048 (Jerome and Arm.)=OL. 202. 4 Jerome, 
L 208.1 Arm. Clearly, then, the of the col 

is right in Jerome, wrong in the 


It follows from this investigation that, accord- 
ng Eusebius, Tiberius 1=Ol. 198. 2 (Jerome) 
=Sept. A.D. 14 to Sept. A.D. 15; Gaius 1=Ol. 204. 1 
(Jerome) =Sept. 37-Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius 1=Ol. 
205. 1(Jerome)=Sept. 41-Sept. 42 a.D.; Nero 1=Ol. 
208. 3 (J saa eat be 55-Sept. 56 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of these four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14; Mar. 16, A.D. 37; Jan. 24, A.D. 41; 
Oct. 18, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that Eusebius commences the 1st 

b year of each emperor in the September next 
hy Hoe his accession. When, therefore, he puts the 
arrival of Felix in Claudius 11, he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Sept. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and his evidence, instead of contradict- 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

b. The Departure of Feliz and Arrwal of 
Festus.—The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im- 
prisonment at Ceesarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the series of 
synchronisms that have been under discussion. 

et there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far a as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
prefe by different enquirers; what may be 
called the received chronology (Wieseler, Chron. 
des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 66-99 ; Lightfoot, Biblical 
rite * pp. se iioris ; Scbirer, AJP. 1. ii. = and 
the bibliography there given erie ing it to A.D. 
(61 or) 60, baie. not earlier, while a few older 
writers, reinforced now by Harnack (0.c. p. 233 ff.), 
push it back to Pe the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, A.D. 55 or 56. Blass (Acta Ap. pp- 21-24) 
leaves the question open, but is, on the whole, 
against the ‘received’ view; Ramsay (see No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.D. 59. 

(i.) ea aaa ha the later date, A.D. 60 or 61. 

a. St. Paul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before Felix’ recall, addresses him as ‘for many 
years past a judge of this nation,’ éx rod\G» érap 
byra xprhy ry eOver rovry (Ac 24'°*), a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 

ears’ procuratorship, t.e. from 52 to 58 or 58 A.D. 

ut it has just been shown from Tacitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before be came into 
office in Judea; and since St. Paul’s purpose is 
naturally to press all that could truly be said of 
Felix’ experience, he would not too minutely 
distinguish between his present position as pro- 
curator and his previous position as a subordinate. 
The érn wod\d are therefore to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
oo deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

f. Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces- 
sion, records as all happening under Felix: the 
death of Azizus, king of Emesa; the succession 
of Aristobulus in Chalcis, and readjustment of 


umps 


the dominions of the younger Agrippa; the 
jealousy between Felix and the 5 i priest 


—=, 
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Jonathan, and the reign of terror which, after 
Jonathan’s assassination, prevailed at each of the 
feasts ; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the ‘ great quarrel’ between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Cesarea (Ant. XX. viii. 4-8). 

ow, this long succession of incidents cannot, it is 
said, be brought within less than five or six years, 
t.c. from nape’ 54, wee —— to wih eee 
especially as the rising of the Egyptian was y 
* before thbes days’ (Ac 21%) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its force. 


‘ ine gt wrought sae ponies 
ons on the y- e 
recle moncans of all sorta; for whereas the rest led their 


followers off into the wilderness with the promise of and 
wonders, ‘a fellow from about this ime,’ nerk courses vir 
» gave re ous for Mt. of Oli at from th 


It appears, then, that the arguments used 
to sa nar the ‘received’ date, A.D. 60, will not 
: e whole weleee eae ia on them, but that, 
ao far as they go, they do suggest a year not 
earlier than A.D. 58, or at any rate than 57. The 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in turn, be subjected to examination. 

(ii.) A for an early date, A.D. 55 or 56. 

a. Eusebius’ Chronicle places Festus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, s.e. according to Harnack, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oct. 56 A.D.; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
Africanus (A.D. ), who, whether through the 
Jewish kings of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus 
of Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had excellent opportunities 
of arriving at the facta. But, again, a twofold 
answer may be given. (1) In any case Eusebius’ 
true date for Festus is Nero 2=Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D., see above, p. 418°. (2) It cannot be too often 
repeated that chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest ; 
and as Festus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or Africanus), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between his Praag’ Felix, 
A.D. 51-52, and his successor Albinus, a.D. 61-62. 


For the last tor, Gessius Florus, Eusebius gives Nero 

10 = Sept. 65 a.p.; this well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that the b: out of the war—Aug. 
66 a.p.—fell in the 12th year of Nero (1.6. on J hus’ 
Oct. 65-Oct. 66) and 2nd of Florus, Ant. xx. xi. L. For Albinus, 
she last but one, Eusebius has Nero 7=Sept. 61-Sept. 62 a.p. ; 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Albinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four before the war, 
fe. Oct. 62 a.v., BJ vi. v. 8, a0 that Eusebius’ date is at any rate 
the latest possible, and is very likely correct. 


8. Felix on his recall was prosecuted before 
Nero by the leading Jews of Ceesarea, and ‘ would 


* Photius, cod. 88, read this book, and says that it extended 
from Moses to the death of the last Jewish prince, Herod 
Agrippa u., in a.p. 100. 
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certainly have been condemned for his wrong- 
doings towards the Jews had not his brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, interceded on his behalf,’ Ant. xx. 
viii. 9. Now, according to Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 14, 
15, Pallas was removed from office not long before 
Britannicus celebrated his 14th birthday; and 
Britannicus waa born just after his father Claudius’ 
accession, circa Feb. 41 A.D. But, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 A.D., and Felix’ trial 
receded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
t months of Nero’s reign, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in the summer of A.D. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 

try and reconcile with the other authorities. 
0.¢, p. 238, oa ne ground of the confusion which 


Harnack, 
beeeta even the best chronologists through the different methods 
of reck imperial y conjectures that Taci 


takenly put Britannicus’ léth birthday for his 16th, so that the 

ole d be transferred from a.D. 65 to 66. But this is 
unlikely the first because Tacitus reckons his Lt 
asa wo 


use the 


—that Pallas retained sufficient influence in the early years after 
his retirement to be able to secure immunity for his peveen 
tus gays that he stipulated that no ing 
be made into his conduct in office, a very different attitude to 
Doubeean Josepius sea persted: to adopt under Nero a the 
date of the trial as a 3H vers Fits eum ayer inser, but 
this appears to be only his way of accounting for the acquittal 
of an oppressor of the Jews, 

Stated as a proof for the year A.D. 55 or 56, this 
argument, too, breaks down ; but if restated witha 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had repres alread uired that ascendency 
over Nero which enabled them under the next 
procuratorship to win their cause in the matter of 
the temple wall against Festus and Agrippa com- 
bined, Ant. xx. viii. 11. It is under A.D. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduction to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till A.D. 62 that she set the crown 
to her ambition by marrying him, Tacitus, Ann. 
xiii. 45, 46, xiv. 60ff. It was in the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Ann. xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, the in- 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
Claudius’ daughter, so that it was no mere coin- 
cidence that the same year saw the murder of 
Octavia to make room for Poppea, and the murder 
of Pullas. Anyhow, considering the respective 
histories of Pallas and et Le the years 57, 58 
Pe ?) would a to suit the circumstances of 

elix’ acquittal better than the years 60, 61. 

In the result, then, the ents for the ex- 
treme position on either side have been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, each set of them, though it does not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. The facts about Pallas and Poppea, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Felix as early as 55 or 56, 
but they do seem to exclude 4 date as late as A.D. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procurator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than A.D. 56. The prob- 
abilities, therefore, both sides being considered, 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 57-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 55-57 for St. 
Paul’s arrest). 

9. The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20*’) in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey have lately been 
brought again into notice by Ramsay (£zpositor, 
May 1896, p. 338) as a date which ‘can be fixed 
not merely to the year, but to the month and 
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day.’ ‘The Passover was celebrated and the Days 
of Unleavened Bread were erent in Philippi. 
Thereafter the company started for Troas; and 
their voyage continued into the fifth day. In 
Troas they stayed seven days; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away early on a Monday morning. Now 
on the system common in ancient usage and 
fullowed by Luke... the seven days in Troas... 
beyan with a Tuesday and ended with a Monday. 
Further, the Tuesday of the arrival in Troas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the voyage.’ 
‘ It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Philippi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Days of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jerus. by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precious, 
we need not hesitate as to this point... . he 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thursday, and the Seven Days of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in A.D. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 

On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves. (1.) The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas back to the 
departure from Philippi, and the inference that the latter was 
made on the earliest day le, Nisan 22, are probable 
though not absolutely certain. (ii.) The only years considered 
1 Acersears as open to discussion are 4.D. 56-59. But these years, 

ough they include the latest, do not include the earliest 


possible dates for the end of the 8rd missio 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed. 


Ramsay among them, 
solved by labellin the 
was visiSle Nisan 1. 


. 411), and any such cycle no doubt deviated not infrequen 
ou de eeulte of simple observation. Certainly, the aoae 
the pos pomen or Nisan 1¢ for these years according to 
the Ale e cycle, which has prevailed in the Christian 
Ohurch ever since the 4th cent., differ sensibly from those 
supplied by Lewin's Fasti Sacri or Wieseler’s Chronologie p. 
115 (and accepted by Ramsay), being always one day, and some- 


times two davs, the earlier.*® 
4.D. Alexandrine. Lewin. Wieseler. 
64 Apr. 9, T Apr. 10, W. 
66 Apr. 17, Ba Meanigr OA 
pr. 17, . 19, F. : 8u. 
67 Salyers a Apr. 7, Th. see 
pr. : r. Apr. 7, Th. 
A 25, Mar. 2, M. Mar. 2, M. 
60 Apr. 18, F. Apr. 16, 8u. Apr. 15, Su. 


Now, supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 
Alexandrine date is the earliest possible for each 

ear, and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 

ave been a Thursday in any of the three years 
A.D. 54 (A r. 11), 56 (Mar. 18), 57 (Apr. 7). hat, 
then, can fairly be claimed for Ramsay’s investiga- 
tion is, that against the other three years, A.D. 55, 
58, 59, a certain presumption of improbability does 
remain ; and with reyard to the two later of these 
three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, A.D. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two years’ captivity at Cesarea. 

10. The Persecution under Nero, and Martyrdoms 
of St. Peter and St. Paul.—That the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an erroneous 
deduction from the common festival on June 29, 
which is really the day of the common translation 
of their relics to the safe concealment of the Cata- 


* That the Alexandrine date is always beforehand with the 
date depending on simple observation will be due to the cycle 
computators gy a rr 1 from the time of astronomical 
pew moon, not from the e, about 30 hours later, when it 
Girst became visitie to observers. 
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combs during the persecution of Valerian, Tusco 
et Basso coss. (A.D. 258). But that both were 
martyred at Rome, and both under Nero, has teen 
in effect the constant tradition of the Church ; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed the Roman epiecopal list in Julius Africanus 
(Harnack, Chronologie, PP. 124 ff., 171); according 
to Dionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred xara rd» adrdv xatpds 
(ap. Eus. HE ii. 25; c. A.D. 170); and St. Clement 
of Rome himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.D. 96, seta before their they ‘the noble examples 
of our own generation,’ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that great multitude of elect which 
was gathered together with them in divers sufler- 
ings and tortures, women being exposed as Danaids 
and Dirces (1 Clem. v. vi. : cuynOpolan rodd rA700s). 
That the ‘ great multitude’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would be all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the multitudo ingens and 
addita ludibria of the Christian victims of Nero 
(Ann, xv. 44); and the whole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor’s 
rdens—t.e. the horti Neroniani on the Vatican 
ill—as the scene of the executions, with the state- 
ment of the Roman Gaius (ap. Eus. H.E. ii. 25; ¢. 
A.D. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 
But the date of the apostles’ martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Neronian persecution properly so called, can hardly have been 


far removed from the of Rome in July a.p. 64, since 
@ SCA) te to bear 


out any particular date: Nero 16 (in the middle of a 
list rig, ead antmadversa severe et ita) affiicti suppliciis 
Christiant genus hominum 7 ae . B 

Suet. is not in the habit of giving dates at all ; and further it is 


quite true that the Neron 
crucial question of the illegality 

clear from Tac. that the violence of the first outbreak stood out 
as something vastly different in degree if not in kind from the 
normal condition of occasional] martyrdoms which followed. It 
is true again that Eusebius assigns the apostles’ death to the 
very end of Nero’s se a 68. But he gives this date to the 
whole tion, as the last and worst of all Nero’s crimes. 
As he dia not use Latin writers, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, and he has no idea that the persecution had anything 
to do with the fire at Rome, of which he only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (10) ipemrpuepset rags Wedrei is 
‘Poeun. The actual year he doubtless selec use his (or 
rather Africanus’) chronology of the Popes, calculated back from 
cent. 3 by the years of their tenure of office, brought the 
accession of Linus, and therefore the apostles’ martyrdom, to a.D. 
67-68. What is really important is that he, like Clement, closely 
associates the two a: es with the rest of the victims of the 
persecution ; and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 
of Tac. and of Gaius, seems to fix their death to within a year at 
any rate of the great fire, middle of a.p. 64—middle of 65 ‘5 

0.c, p. 240, still more precisely, July a.p. 64 ; but this is to limit 
the possibilities unreasonably.) 

Probably, modern writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron- 
ology had not prolonged St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, so that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested woulc 
be insuff cient to cover what is known or reason 
ably conjectured about his final postal journey 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. 6, 9) that not 
60, but 58 or 59, is the true date of Festus’ arrival 
in Judea, and therefore not 63, but 61 or 62, the 
end of the two years (Ac 28”) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years which intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evi- 
dence as to St. Paul’s movements? Properly perhape 
this enquiry belongs to a later stage in the investi- 
gation; but as it stands outside the Acts, and 
establishes the terminus ad quem, kp to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in speaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire long before expressed by him (Ro 15”) to 
go on from Rome to Spain, is made more than 
probable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle ‘preached righteousness to the whole world, 
and reached the bound of the West’ (éri rd 
réppa ris Stoews €Owy, Cor. v.), and of the 
uratorian Canon [c. A.D. 200], profectionem Pauls 
ab urbe ad Spaniam As ase sag For a journey 
to districts so untou , where the very founda- 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed ; and six months 
more must be added for the preaching on the route 
through Southern Gaul— Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne—if the I'adarla to which Crescens was 
sent (2 Ti 4'°) was, as Eusebius, HZ iii. 4, and 
other Greek Fathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Paul also revisited the East resulte 
from the Pastoral Epistles ; and even critics who, 
like Harnack (o0.c. p. 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that genuine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in- 
ed ea in them. But for the journey to 
Ephesus and Macedonia (1 Ti 1°), for the evangeli- 
zation of Crete (Tit 1°), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletus, and perhaps Corinth (2Ti 4% ™), 
for the winter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; Tit 3%),° a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Paul's 
departure from and return to Rome; and it follows 
that if his martyrdom in the first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter- 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
dowu (No. 9, above), A.D. 61 has an advantage over 
A.D. 62, and A.D. 56, 58 over A.D. 57, 59 as the years 
of his arrest at Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten ts from Jewish and secular 


history have been fixed with more or leas prob- 
ability: (1) Aretas in possession of Damascus, 


certainly not before A.D. 34, probably not before 
A.D. 37 ; (2) Herod Agrippa I.’s death, probably in 
A.D. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, not before 
A.D. 46; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in A.D. 51, 52; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 49 or 50; (6) the 
eh ieee eer of Gallio in Achaia, probably not 
ore A.D. 49 or 50; (7) the marriage of Drusilla 
with Felix, not before A.D. 54; (8) the appointment 
of Felix as procurator of Judea in A.D. 52, and 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57-59; (9) of 
these three years the first seems to be excluded 
by the note about the days of unleavened bread ; 
(10) and the third seems to be excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval between St. 
Paul's hearing before Festus and his m om in 
A.D. 64 ( ). Thus the crucial date of Festus’ 
arrival seems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acta after St. Paul’s two 
ear captivity at Rome as A.D. 61; and s sort of 
ework is erected into which the details to be 
thered, first, from the comprehensive history of 
the Acta, and, secondly, from the fragmentary 
notices in the Epistles, have now to be inserted. 
(A) The Acta; second half (chs. 13-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see ACTS. OF THE 
POSTLES. More need not be said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy picture of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul’s (first) 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress; and with so careful 
ga is, if St. Paul’s intention to winter there was carried 


an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 


point of investigation. 
hurch in Jerus., and the preachin 


Church throughout all Galilee aad Judea and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con- 
solation of the Holy che was being multiplied.’ 
(iii.) Third period, 9*. The extension of the Church 
to Antioch; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius ; 
further troubles with the Jews: in 12 
‘and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Fourth od, 12%, Ex- 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preachin 
of St. Paul in ‘Galatia’; troubles with the Jewis 
Christians: summary in 16° ‘the Churches tien 
were being confirmed in the faith, and were 
abounding more in number daily.’ (v.) Ft/th period, 
16°. Extension of the Church to Europe; St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus: summ in 19” ‘so 
forcibly was the word of the Lord increasing and 
revailing.’ (vi.) Siath period, 197. Extension of 

e Church to Rome; St. Paul’s captivities : sum- 
marized in 28" ‘ proclaiming the kingdom of God 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the first 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul; and 
the two halves into which the book thus naturally 
falls make almost equal divisions at the middle of 
the whole period covered. But the further con- 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post- 
pose until the rich chronological material of the 

ter sections has been set in order. 


M:J-, 4013) ~The summary which closes the third section of 


tainly. ithe a legates hel 
e de 
git © earliest, ble. 


ers’ suggests at least some further period of se 
and as the journ 


that 
year 
P"Duration of the First Missionary J (Ac 18-1438), 
Co] — 
rossing to rus the apostles landed at Salamis and 
pole the whole island as far as oly, ei preachin the 
es (185.6), The stay in yprus oat WaTals have 
n some months; the results, at any rate, en 
couraged the Oypriote Barnabas to select it as his share of the 
communities visited or founded in common (155% 39), At earliest 
then, in the summer of the same year, 4.D. 47, the part crossed 
to the mainland of Pamphylia; and whether or not hemes: 8 
attractive conjecture be true, that the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ 
was a malarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat- 
ing an immediate move up into the hills, no is reco 
anywhere short of Pisidian Antioch (Antioch P.). To the 
evangelization of this city and of Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, 
the main efforts of the journey were devoted ; and as the return 
was made by the same route, the three first-named cities were 
visited twice. The first sojourn in Antioch P. was long enough 
for the word to be ‘sp abroad through the whole district’ 
(18 ; cf. the similar but stronger phrase in 19!° of the two years! 
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stay at Ephesus). At Iconium a ‘long time’ was spent (ixavée 
xzpever, 1 With Lystra and Derbe the ‘surrounding country’ 
was evangelized ae and at Derbe the disciples made were 

many’ (ixaseis, 142!) The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; but as they included the work of confirming and 
organizing the new communities (iesermpRerrss, vupereqeurris 
wpecBuripevs, 14%. 23), they cannot well have been hurried. The 
second stay at ree unlike the first, was sufficiently long for 
the preaching of the word (14%; contrast 13314), From the 
slic dal coast the voyage homeward was made direct. 

ere the indications are expressed in such general 

opinions will differ as to the length of time signified. But aa it 
is certain that no one will estimate the stay in the interior at 
lees than six monty, ane the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perga would not bave been recrossed in the winter (Deo.-March), 


of re glade ril 1, De be Ma th l 
A.D. y April 1, Der 15, the two latter 
being ice populous or important cities than the two former ; 
n the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the beginning of Ovt., and back 
to Antioch 8. a month later, say Nov. 1, 4.0.48 It is easy to 
allow more than this, and Ramsay raises the total from a year 
and 7 months to 2 years and 8 or 4 months, ending in July a.p. 
49 (Ch. in Rom. Emp. pp. 65-78). But the shorter estimate, if it 
wa St. Luke’s and it seems to do so, is to be pre- 
ferred on yk Sore at it seems unlikely that the apostles on 
this their missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their base at Antioch 8., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 
Interval between the First and Missionary Journey : 
the Apostolic Council (Ao 1477-1585), —The two apostles after 
their return from the lst M.J., before their visit to Jerus., 
* resided ’ at Antioch 8. ‘for no short time’ (Isuraser ypsver cvs 
Grjzver, 14%); and although It is just ble that the phrase 
may be meast to cover the whole period up to the starting-point 
of the 2nd M.J., yet even so the earlier portion itself cannot have 
been leas than the four winter months from Nov. 1, a.D. 
onwards. For the Council, it may be taken for granted, wo 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed since the 
Twelve were by this time no anges settled at Jerus., the 
Opportunity for the Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of the great Jewish feaste. Thus the carliest 
possible occasion will have been the passover of .D, 49, circa 
April 6-12. But as Paul and Barnabas are said to have ‘ 
arose Phanice and expounding the conversion of the 
Gen * (155),—and though does not, of course, im Pat 
t does 


pas 
née, there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M.J. 
should not have been made in the late summer of the same year, 
say Sept. 1, a.p. 49, ten months after the return from the previous 
gournsy. {On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 21], ae 


low, p. 4244.) 
the Second Missionary J (Ac 1596-1828), — 


Duration ourney 
That St. Paul should start so late in the year, while it 

und in 
enough 


have been yt unnatural when he was breaking new 
when ba was gelng’ primarily #0 reviell eclsting Church 
when he was "4 re e urches ; the 
winter would be spent among them, and they would serve in 
tarn for ee ee cal ee ae he might make his 
way on to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
in fact, is what St. Paul probably did do on his 2nd M.J. 
He left Antioch 8. by land, ‘ bh 8 and Cilicia 
00: the Ch iwsoreupRer ; of. 1423 1835), a phrase 
which ce " implies a good deal more than a night’s rest at 
each place. us several Churches, such no doubt, that of 
Tarsus, were ‘ visited ’ before he reached the Churches of the lst 
M.J.atall. That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (16)), follows from the adoption on this occasion of the 
land route over Taurus, which must have been crossed not later 
than November. It is not 8t. Luke's habit to describe anything 
‘a much detail but the foundation of new Churches,—contrast, 
6.g., the first visit to Macedonia (1612-1715) with the second (203), 
—0o that no deduction can be drawn from his silence as to 
anv events beyond the circumcision of Timothy 06), On the 
contrary, the interpolation at this point of the fourth 
summary in 16, though no doubt primarily intended to 
emphasize the great step forward into Europe which follows, 
marks also a beating of time between the old work and the new, 
and that the one was more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other; St. Paul must have sta everywhere long 
ay to mark the p goin on, the ‘daily increase in 
numbers.’ Nor fs itat all lik y t fresh ground would be 
broken in the winter months. It can only have been after the 
passover (March 25-April 1) of a.p. 50 that he concluded at 
Antioch P. the seven monthg’ ‘ visitation’ of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward into the unknown. 


That the phrase ‘ Ph and Galatian district ° (cur Spyyi. 
na) Dadar, fy ; ot’ (eas 


v yépay, 168) or ‘Galatian and 
Tar xvépa sar vyiar, 1893) means not eeotl a but one and 


the same, follows as well from the inclusion of both under a 
single article, as from the fact that the names are given in reverse 
order on the second occasion, though the direction of the 
ourney was the same as on the first, from east to west. St. 
aul’s object on leaving Antioch P. was naturally the group 
of famous and populous cities on the western coast. (The 
bk Nair sgepie region, if it lay on the route to Ephesus, can 
have nothing to do with Galatia in the narrower ethnical 
sense, which was far away to the N. and N.E.; and this is only 
one of many ents which combine to make Ramsay’s view 
that the ‘ Galatian’ Churches are those of Antioch P., Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.} Entrance, how- 
ever, into the province of Asia was barred by divine intervention ; 
and 8t. Pau! directed his eyes to the next great group of cities, 
and turned northwards for Bithynia, only to find the same check 
when he reached the Bithynian border. This time the western 
direction was left open, and the party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘Asia,’ namely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, not more than a month need be 
allowed between the d re from Antioch P. and the arrival 
in Eu . The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of a.D. 60: the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
enough to found flourishing Churches, and the ‘ three Sabbaths 
at the e of Thessalonica (17%) represent, no doubt, not 
the whole of St. Paul's residence, but only the time anterior to 
piled aur ea of Christians and Jews, of. 18¢7 1959. Ramsay, 
indeed, allots eleven months to these four places (CA. in Rom, 
Emp. p. 85); but in the absence of any hint at 
sojourns—contrast 1849 143 etc.—eix weeks at 
three months at Thessalonica, and a few weeks 
and Athens must be considered sufficient. The sea route from 
Berwa to Athens is likely to have been taken before the 
autumnal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his future headquarters, eo that the arrival at Corinth 
may be placed in October a.p. 60. The total stay there of eighteen 
months (for the speipas inavés of 1818 are probably to be included 
in the ivnavris xa) psgvas 8 Of 1811) will last till April a.p. 62, thus 
two winters and a summer. St. Paul, as might be 


hili arent nf 
aaah at Bercea 


coveri 


paschal season (circa April 
2-0, a.D. 562), would be timed to bring St. Paul (vid Ephesus and 
Cesarea, 1818-33) to Jerus., as on the Srd M.J., for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for the of ‘ salut- 
ing the Church,’ and the apostle went on at once to his old home 
at Antioch 8., arriving, say, in June 4.D. 52, after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 
Duration of the Third M owrney.—But Antioch 
was area an effective centre for St. Paul’s work ; it was 
out of of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would be supervised quite as 
ooert from Ephesus, whither he was pledged to return if he 
coul a If advantage was to be taken of the travelling 
season for the highlands of Asia Minor, no long oN pos- 
; the fare at Antioch 8. were therefore probably brief 
83 werhous ves tive fad : contrast the continuous work 
plied in 11 14% }, and a start made on the &rd M.J. 


about August a.D. 52. 

This time the across Asia Minor seems to have been 
leas protracted. No is said of a stay in Cilicia (contr. 15!) ; 
it is only in the Galatian Ohurches of the lst M.J. that St. Paul, 


as he moved in order from one to another, set himself to ‘ estab- 


lish’ all the disciples (d:apzdépcaves «oe wenper, 18%), 
This visitation, and tia Leica long or difficult journey between 


Antioch P., the westernmost of these cities, and Ephesus, need 
not have extended over much more than the remaining months 
of a.D, 52. Perbape about the turn of the oa while trav 

in the lees rugged districts was still feasible, &t. Paul reached 
Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, of 
two years, almost ce y of two years and three mon 
that te, if 1910 seire 33 ivivere iw) icy 3c. refers o to the dis- 
puting in the school of Tyrannus, and excludes the months 
of the synagogue reaching, 198, It is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller caicu- 
re inclusive Arey not aay ty of see earlier pet nlp 
or esus, on the cont , the supplementary evidence 
Ac oon pavias . . . OUx aienias appears to decide the ques- 
tion in favour of a total length of considerably over two years 
of residence. The period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
in March or ay sb A.D. 55. (A departure not before ring is 
confirmed by the evidence of the two Corinthian % es. 
1 Co, written about the paschal season (March 30-April 6 is 
4.D. 55), announces & ee for leaving Ephesus after Pentecost, 
for travelling thro Macedonia, and .pernape wintering in 
QOorinth (1 Co 58 1 —a plan which would provide for a much 
longer, though less immediate, visit to Corinth than the ap der 
intention of going there on the way to Macedonia (cf. 2 Co 116 
and 1 Oo 167 6b bide yap iuas apts iv capide lin The Ephesian 
riot may have even precipitated the departure re Pentecost 
Ac 201).] At some time, then, in the arene of a.p. 55, St. Paul 
aunches hi on a new oycle of wanderi intended to 
include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., and Rome (1 
plies that he had planned to preach at Troas, and stay 
ong enough to find an opening, but ultimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Corinth 
(212. 18), } ugh Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 
went the Ohurches of the 2nd journey, and possibly founding 
others (202 3:2A0dr va pipy intivs nai wapazadicns wiveut Acye 
redAg), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘Hellas.’ There, of 
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tn other words in Corinth, he stayed three months—obviously 
the winter months of a.p. sb-56, since the return journey brought 
him to Philippi just in time for the passover ( 
6), 208. This r route through Macedonia was a s 


per- 
haps while waiting for weather or ships; but the journey be- 
-o places was made with on D : eed 


to spare were t at 
was probably reached just in for the f 
St. Paul's Captivities.—At Jerus. 8t. Paul was arri 


(serine wAnpebcions, 
lix in the middle of a.p. 68. Festus, unlike his 


fair), t heari th 1.6 18, 
ail DR Pa, Mee ecalet te 


though the mention of the particular period that a 


different condition of things su ened at the end of it, in 
which case the release, and visit 


fea te follow at this 
point. [See for the rest of St. Paul's life, supra, pp. 420° 4219.) 


Thus the second portion of the Acts, from the 
beginning of the Ist M.J. (13*-28"), covers a period 
of fourteen years, certainly not leas, and appar- 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
Signily. paced in A.D. 47, the fourteen years will 
come to an end in A.D. 61. 

(B) The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Of these the Pastoral Epistles fall outside the 
Acts, and have been dealt with already (p. 421°). 
The two to the Thess. were written in the company 
of Silas and atmos the first not long after 
leaving Athens, 1 Th 1! 3!-**, 2 Th 1); that is to 
wey during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 

J., A.D. 51 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, the 
one just before, the other soon after, the depar- 
tare from of ier for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd M.J., A.D. 55 (see above, p. 422"). The 
Epistle to the Rom. belongs to the winter residence 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 ( 16? 16%-%=Ac 19%}, 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Colosss, and to 
Philemon belong in all probability to the Roman 
imprisonment, A.D. 59-61. But the one Epistle 
which contains something of a sah Caren of St. 
Paul’s life (Gal 1*-2)), the one Epistle which 
would bring ogettier & point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point in the first, is also, from 
the absence of allusions to contemporary history, 
tte ea the most difficult to date of all the 

istlea, 

ate of the Galatian Epistle.—(i.) Resemblance 
of style and subject-matter has generally led critics 
to assign Gal to the second group of Epistles, with 
1, 2 Co and Ro, or even to a partic place in 
that group, between 2 Co and Ko (so Lightfoot, 
Galatians’, pp. 44-56), 1.6. on the chronoloyy above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,—as though St. Paul’s history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can only have 
been handled at a given moment,—and too little on 
the influence of external circumstances to revive 
old ideas or call ont new ones. Thus the Philippian 
and Ephesian letters belong to the same period ; 
bat the difference of conditions between the 
* Asiatic’ province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has produced a marked difference of 
topics and illustrated a marked progress of 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (an yet 
what an alteration of tone between the two !) with- 
out being at all cea No fanboy dog with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle must be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that is, than A.D. 56; nothin 

more can be asserted itively, so far. (ii.) At 
the other end, the ¢ermsnus a quo for the Epistle is 
the Ist M.J.; thus, even if addressed, as is prob- 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 4” ‘because of 
weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel to you 
7d wpbrepor,’ implies either some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘in the old time,’ or a second visit ‘on 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late as A.D. 53-55 is poasible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, i.e. between the spring of 
A.D. 60 and the autumn of A.D. 52 (supra, p. 422). 


(Rameay (St. your,» 189) dates the letter from Antioch 8. 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
PO ee eee ee renee Ties Dave 


personal inspection ; 
lag poovat:OseGe, that the interval afte a, trom Gal 18 : 
whichever that wse—bed not been o long one.) : — 
Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Enistle.— 
For the date, then, the years A.D. remain 
open; and therefore St. Paul when he wrote had 


i according to the Acts either three visite to 
erus.,—Ac after the flight from D 


Ac 11” 12% the contribution for the famine, c. A.D. 
46, Ac 15** the apostolic Council, A.D. 49,—or 
four, adding to the three former Ac 18*, the flying 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., A.D. 52. In the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visita only are 
named, the first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
128), the second an official visit of the representa 
tives of Gentile to the Peproeentelayss of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2'-°). Thus, even if St. Luke’s 
enumeration is exhaustive, St. Paul omite either 
one or two visita altogether. But if this seems 
a difficulty, the solution is simple; St. Paul is 
enumerating, not his visits to Jerus. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, wpds 
rods wpd duo dwogrddous (Gal 1!"), and would neces- 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the famine con- 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or presb as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ac 11”), the natural, though of 
cuurse not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders—that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord’s brother at their head—were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the Twelve did se te themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., and became more completely the 
missionaries which after all their commission from 
Christ and their very title of ‘apostles’ meant 
them to be. After the persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned at Jerus. save during the 
Council of ch. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, to keep the 
feasts like other Jews; but neither at St. Paul’s 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is there the least hint 
of their presence. [If the ancient tradition that 
the apostles, according todivine command, remained 
at Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension 
(Pradicatio Petri, ap. Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 5; 
Apollonius ap. Eus. HE v. 18: Harnack, o.c. p. 
243; von Dobschiitz, Texte wu. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) subetantially represents historic fact, as ma 

well be the case, then A.D. 41 or thereabouts wi 

mark their departure.) Here is ample reason for 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ao 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer of 
A.D. 52) that of Ac18. Thus the first visit of Gal 
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corresponds with the first of Ac; the second of Ac 
is omitted; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ao (A.D. 49). 


(This connexion of Gal 21-10 with Ac 15 fe generally accepted, 
and a strong argument for it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which ades both narratives, told though they are from 
different points of view. Ramsay, however (St. Paul, pp. 158- 
166), strongly maintains that the second visit of Gal can only be 
the second of Acts. Some of his points have been answered here 
by anticipation ; some illustrate the micrologie which Harnack, 
not wholly without cause, attributes to him, e.g., that the same 
visit cannot be said in St. Paul to have ve a 


of Antioch, as though the Spirit and the Church never spoke in 
harmony. Very ge bab wever, is the identification of St. 
emissaries from Jam 


Paul’s es’ (Gal 218 ce idbain vives had 
"laxéSev) with St. Luke’s ‘ es from Judma’ (Ac 15! side 
sarerterses aad vas “ladaias), for this would make St. Peter’s 
desertion of the Gentile at Antioch to precede and not 
to follow his cham of their cause at Jerus., and would be 
a real point of superiority over the common view that St. Peter 

J of brotherh then 


poe tran post] I their headquarters 
e elder a es. I went up to 

at Jerus., not on my conversion, bat first at an 

years, and then at one of 14; the first a private visit, the second 
an official one, when I treated with them, and was recognized 


Was 
liberal principles under vi 
3 be correct, Rammy hes failed indeed 
anes Spee 
at which St. Peter “employe to others the argument thas had 
w r:? © 
mt e 7 employs e argumen 
Date of St. Paul's Conversion.—The second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Council, 
the date has already been fixed as in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422%); and this visit itself was 
‘at an interval of 14 years’ (d:a dexarecodpwr érir, 
Gal 2!), while the first visit was ‘3 years after’ the 
conversion (uerd rpla fry, Gal 14). But are the 14 
ears of the second visit also to be reckoned from 
he conversion (11 years, therefore, from the first 
visit), with Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 382, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), with Lightfoot, 
ad loc.? The Greek suits either alternative; the 
argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
naturally state the intervals at the highest possible 
figure. he first of the synchronisms established 
above (p. 416*) gives weight to the same side ; when 
St. Paul came to Jerus. on his first visit, he had 
just fled from the ethnarch of Aretas at Damascus 
12 Co 11"=Ac 9*- *), and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Damascus till A.D. 37. But the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the first visit to A.D. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.D. 3 ; 
whereas the inclusion of the 3 in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-36, and the first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38. 
C) The first half of the Acts: chs. 1-12. 
hus, from the dates established in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue back to the first half of the 
Acts and to reach two rough dates for the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9%), a.p. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 9%), A.D. 38. It re- 
mains only to adjust, by the help of these points, 
the division into periods (see p. 421>), which is the 
single hint at a chronology supplied St. Luke 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Paul’s con- 
version apparently followed not very long after 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and that, in turn, is the 
first event recorded in the 2nd section of the 
Acts (9! 8* 67%), The first period of relativel 
undisturbed progress will then end about A.D. 35, 
having covered six years from A.D. 29. The second 
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period, marking a commencement, but only a com- 
mencement, of conflict, begins in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., A.D. 38; but the re development 
implied in the summary of this period (9") justi- 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the period as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 12™, after the death of Herod 
in A.D. 44, and before St. Paul’s second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
A.D. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or less even division 
of peri i. from A.D. 29; ii. from A.D. 35; 
li from A.D. 30-40; iv. from A.D. 45-46; v. from 
A.D. 50; vi. from A.D. 55 (to A.D. 61)}—such as St. 
Luke seems to be contemplating, must be con- 
sidered a slight step tow ite verification. On 
the other hand, Harnack’s chronology, which puts 
St. Paul’s conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, at latest, in the following, allottin 
even in the latter case no more than about 1 
months to Ac 11-9", neglects these period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion.—This article may be concluded by 
@ comparison of the dates here adopted (col. ii.) 
with schemes preferred by three representative 
writers—Harnack (col. i.), who throws ev ing 
early; Lightfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part late; and Ramsay (col. iii.), who in- 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light- 
foot than to Harnack. 


H. R. L. 
Crucifixion . ‘ - « Morsd 2 80 (30) 
8t Paul’s conversion . e 30 85-36 83 4 
lst visit to Jerus. ° 83 88 85-36 37 
@nd on " - « [#4 46 46 45 
lst M.J. © © «© « 6 47 47 48 
Council at Jerus., ind M.J.. 47 49 50 61 
Corinth reached late in - & 50 51 62 
4th visit to Jerus., 8rd MJ. 60 63 58 54 
hesusleft. . . . 8&8 65 56 67 
6th visit to Jerus., arrest at 
Pentecost. . . . 5&6 66 . 67 68 
Rome reached earlyin. . 67 50 60 61 
Acts closesearlyin . ‘ 60 61 63 68 
St. Peter's yrdom. 64 64-65 80 | 
St. Paul’s martyrdom . 64 64-65 65 67 


If these several schemes are brought to the test 
of ment with the ten resulta established on 
a ce of probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follows with regard to each in turn— 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob- 
ra Ramsay (A.D. 35-36), put St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., and therefore his flight from Damascus, 
earlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob- 
tained ion of the latter city. 

2. That for the death of Herod Agrippa L, 
A.D. 44 is accepted in all schemes. 

38. That Harnack, at least, hla the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jerus. [A.D. 442] con- 
siderably before the famine can have be 

4. That no scheme puts the Ist M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D. 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are impossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
tat at 

5. That schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D. 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 49-50) is correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arrival immedia hsp em 
St. Paul’s (Ac 18? wrpooddrws é\n\v6déra), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early ; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay’s possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (A.D. 49-50, 51-52, 52-53, 53-54) 
in a rage ia year for the latter’s proconsulship ; 
but that the earliest of these years, Harnack's, 
is not a likely one. 

7. That, in the same way, Harnack’s scheme 
makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 
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Drusilla at Ceesarea (A.D. 54), in the earliest pos- 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. That Harnack pute the recall of Felix and 
arrival of Festus too early (A.D. 56) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, just as Lightfoot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 


that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
58) is perha t of all. 
9. That Harnack’s year for St. Paul’s arrest 


A.D. 54), and still more Lightfoot’s (A.D. 58), are 
ess easy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 
Ramsay’s year, for the release of St. Paul from the 
first Roman captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 
his martyrdom in A.D. 64-65. 

The evidence from these synchroniams, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof; but the whole of Harnack’s 
scheme, and ee piped regi Hienoct® 
appear to contradict them a many poin 
to be entertained. Of the other two, Ramsay's 
oy peers nowhere superior, and at several points 
inferior, to that of the present article, which is 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis- 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the faggot, are separately 


weak, but together strong. 
Lrrmnaturs. — The received view depends on Wieseler’s 
Zeitalters, 1848. The English reader may 
find it in Venables’ tr. of Wieseler, in Lewin’s Fasti 
Sacri, , or in Lightfoot’s Biblical 2, 216-288, 
from notes of a course of de- 


presen 
indebted to him than to any other writer 
in the in 


to the which throws back the chronology 
of 8t. s later life by four or five years behind Wieseler’s; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta Aposte- 


lorum, 1 Z1-%, who does not commit himself beyond 

oe celticiaca be the received view, and by Harnack, 
Chronol. d. altchristl. Literatur bie Buselius, i. 1897, pp. 233-244, 
whose adhesion is thoroughgoing, though his treatment of the 
evidence is unequal and unsatisfactory. ©, H. TURNER. 


CHURCH (éxxAnola).— For the history of the 
word éxxAnola and its relation to such Heb. terms 
as bnj and my, see art. CONGREGATION. 

In the present art. we shall discuss— 

1. Daronriox or Cxunce m NT. 


1 Tere one of Membership. 
ns em 
re The Life of the Ohurch. 
i. The Public Worshi 
ii. Christian Rule of Conduct. 
(CO) The Single Community. Its Functions and Organi- 
D. 


zatio 
(D) The whole Church. 

10. Tos Iprat Cuurca. 

I. DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH IN NT. — 
"Exxdyola is used in NT of a single community of 
isti or of the sum of the single communi- 
ties, the whole body of Christians. In the last 
sense, two points of view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an ‘empiric matter of fact,’ 3.6. as a collection 
of individuals, the actual Church, or we ma 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mul- 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the ideal Church. The second point of view is 
closely related to the first. If we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this , we find 
that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single 
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entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Church is the ‘body’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, he is really expressing under 
the figure of a single entity, the Church, the 
relation in which Christ stands to the individual 
members. There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, t.¢. a body of indi- 
viduals of various degrees of imperfection ; while the 
tdeal Church is a body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, s.6. it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the negative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of the members 
who are still alive and in the world at the time of 
speaking; while the conception of the ideal Church 

oes not denote a definite number of members at 
@ definite time, but implies a membership inde- 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an empirical, body. Hence it splits off from 
the later conception of the ‘invisible Church, i.e. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dead 
and living; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, but to an indefinite body of members 
belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 
because it is a timeless ideal conception. 


The conception of the Church in NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘people of Israel’ 
and the ‘kingdom of God,’ that it is necessary here to say 
something as to the connexion between these ideas. 

(a) The Church and the People of Israel.—The Jewish nation, 
by the crucifixion of the Messiah, pkey down upon them- 
selves their final and irrevocable rejection. Jews were called 
u to save themeelves from ‘this crooked generation’ (Ac 2%), 

nce Christ came there was ‘none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherein we must be saved’ (41%), 
It was no longer enough to live after Moses; it was only 
by accepting the baptism of Ohrist that the Jew could obtain 
remission of sins. But at the outset the Christian still remained 


t 
shh restored (Ac 819-31 6831), All 
that do not accept Him shall be utterly destroyed from 

the people (3%). Here, then, we see the Oh identified wi 
the people of Ierael, but di on the one hand, from 
the existing Jewish nation, and, on the other, from the restored 
The ‘ * is to see the identifi- 


may come 


they are distinguish ed. It was » however, that this 
. the admissi 


permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
pou conception of the Church and of the future restored 
. was confined to the exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel bey the ‘Israel after the flesh.’ 
Pauline conception, however, the Church is still regarded 

as the chosen folk, but a OF eee ean c after 

(1 Co 1018) and the ‘Isr. o * (Gal 616), 

taken from the heathen a zone for his apeayh a obr pe and 
in this new Isr. ‘they are not Isr.’ 96), 
The faithful remnant within Ier 


(Eph 35, He 11-3, cf. with 24.4). The Ohurch, then, stands over 
the actual Isr. as a non-Jewish spiritual Israel. In the 
cture of Ro 111694, the Ohurch is an olive tree in which 
are the ‘root,’ the unbelieving Jews are rejected 
es, and the Gentiles new branches grafted in from the 
wild olive. At the same time, to the Jewish and primitive 
Christian, belief in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi- 
tion of a world-subduing kingdom (cf. Ac 15) succeeds the idea 
of the kingdom of God as Christ Himself conceived it, i¢. the 
universal rule of Christian principles, a tan instead 
of a national conception. 
(b) The Church and the mes arti Heaven) of God.—The 
ental conception underlying the various meanings of 
the kingdom of is that of the or Cee) of God 
or Christ. Bag:Asia in Greek was a word with a wider range of 
significance than we generally attach to the si. baal ing- 
dom,’ and the shades of meaning which it bore determine also 
the different conceptions of the kingdom of heaven. We have 
tar AG esac tear drt Of Bagitsia, t.¢. those moral and 
spiri qualities which are in consonance with the will af 
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or that Christ com it to hid treasure and the 
price ¢ 10648); oF that Stony” ret his 

ingdom his righ ees’ (Mt Lk 128) ‘The k. 

of is within you’ (Lk 172). also used in this 


angels of his power, in flaming fire’ (2 Th 18, of. 
the cstablishinent of c ot. 


variations corresponding 
of They are (1) the actual society of feesing Christians, 
including good a bad members: so in Parables of the Tares 

t the Draw-net (td. 474°), and the Wedding Garment 
tb. 221-18), but always with a reference to (2) the bleased society 
of those who are admitted to the at the second 


faithful service; cf. 
ons, ‘Th is the k. of heaven’ (Mt 65%.19, cf. 
‘to enter into, to inherit the k.’ (Mt 5%, Ao 1433, 
Ga) 521, Co) 113, and er places). 


B 
3 
x 


ar a oe 
Oo occur e C) C) om’ 

; counte of the Church. The 
‘bindings’ = 


in the former; cf. the ones eer ren 


Il. THE AcruaL CHURCH is the society of 
Christians, or a of it. 

(A) Membership.—The n qualifications 
for membership were repentance of former sins and 
submission to baptism in the name of Jesus Christ 
Ac 2), which carried with it the demand of faith 
n Christ. The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were: (1) The Christian became recon- 
ciled with God through appropriati g to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin (Ro 5 6’, Col 1% 73). 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with e was justified. (2) He 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘holy’ 
(ay:os), because he Parc ten to God by the conse- 
cration of ir oa ap (1Co 6"), (3) He received the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Ac 2®) as a supernatural 
power within him. (4) He was admitted to the com- 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother- 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live up to the high standard of 
that life, ‘to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth’ (Eph 4™). 

(B) The Life of the Church.—The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘people.’ 
His life was henceforth given up to the service of 
God. And that service was the worship of God 
in the public gatherings of worship and in the 
holiness of his private life. So we may consider 
the life of the Church under these two as : 
(1) the public worship, (2) the Christian conduct. 


* He 12% casyybpus nal ixxrncia © imen is not to the point 
as an instance of a distinctively Of ixzAugcia. 
It is plain from the connexion with waryyvsu t ixsAncia fe 


used here in a quite general meaning, ‘assembly,’ without refer- 
ence to ite technical Christian significance. oe 


i, The Public Worship. 

This subject divides itself into two branches: (1 
Occasional ceremonies. These were the rites 
baptism and ordination. We hear nothing of special 
forms of service in connexion with i 


marae or 
burial. (2) Ordinary services. These were of 
two kinds: (a) a public (i.¢. not confined to Chris- 
tians) service, which was of a didactic (‘ edification,’ 
1 Co 14%) and missio character; (5) the 
‘breaking of the bread,’ & private (i.¢. confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremunies.—(a) Baptism was the 
ite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 2“: #). 
therefore (Mt 28%) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Paul always 
takes it for ted that his hearers lave been 
baptized (e.g. Ac 19, Rv 6*, Col 24-14), It is indeed 
regarded as necessury for salvation that a man 
should have undergone this ceremony (Jn 3°), which 
saves the Christian as the ark saved Noah (1 P 
3*- 31), At the same time, it is never regarded as 
a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with circumcision by its spiri 
ignificance (Col 2-14), and the subjective element 
(3.6. faith and a good conscience) is insisted upon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advantages 
(1P 3"). The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 3%, 
Mk 1, Ac8*). The baptizer accompanied the act 
with the formule ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ac 2% 86 10@ 195, cf. Ja 27), or more fully ‘in the 


tal | name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 


Ghost’ (Mt 28%, Didache 7). No limitations are 
expressly mentioned in NT which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of authority. Our 
Lord (Jn 4*) and the apostles (Ac 10, 1 Co 7) 
generally avoided baptizing in person, and relega 
the duty to helpers and assistants. See BAPTISM. 
(6) Ordination. —Every Christian had a charisma 
(=gift, talent), the nature and degree of which 
de i his ition and duties in the com- 
munity. But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as coming direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the individual at the time of or i 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of sree fey On ift (as 
in blessing Gn 48, appointing to office Nu 27*) or 
a curse (as the scapegoat Lv 16). In the case of 
our Lord the ‘laying on of hands’ was ae ly 
attached to the miracles of healing (e.g. Mt 9%, 
Mk 5* etc.), and He left to His disciples the power 
of healing through the samo act (Mk 161), the 
apostolic age it is also found in connexion with 
healing (Ac 9* 17288), It thus had the significance 
of a miraculous power. In the where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or supplementary 
ceremony to baptism, the miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghoet attends its employment (cf. Ac 8% dd, 
s.¢. the ‘laying on of hands’ is the instrument b 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghost through baptism. So, when a 
man was to be ‘set apart’ for a J work, 
he receives a special “pit for ite performance 
through the ‘laying on of hands.’ This is especially 
mentioned of the Seven (Ac 6*), the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13°), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti 4‘, 2 Ti 1), and it appears 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of ordain- 
eacon (1 Ti 5%). 


ing a bishop or It was accom: 
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ae by prayer (Ac 6° 13*) and fasting (13°), We 

d the ‘laying on of hands’ perform by apostles 
(Ac 6® 87 19°, 2Ti 1°), by an ee. isciple at 
the command of the Holy Ghost (Ac 9 2"), by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under similar 
circumstances (%. 13°), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 Ti 4"). 

(2) The Regular Worship.—We turn now to the 
regular services of the early Christian Church. 
At the first the community met fu: the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac 14 2%), and we find no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But at a later period 
the ‘first day of the week’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co 16? 
‘upon the first day of the week let each one of * he 
lay by him in store’ his contribution to the collec- 
tion. Then Ac 20’ we notice the disciples of Troas 

thered ies dagred on the first day of the week to 
break bread. By themselves these two instances 
' eould not be pressed. But in Rev 12° there isa 
mention of ‘the Lord’s day,’ rj xupaxy huépg, which 
appears as xuptaxh xuplov in the D 14’, and as 
xupach simply in Ignatius (ad Mag. ix. 1). These 

hang together with the fact recorded i rc the 
evangelists that on the first day of the week Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28’, Mk 167, Lk 24', Jn 
201). The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (1 Co 15"), and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, Joc. cit., a Barn. 15), 
and when it became impracticable for the ‘ breaking 
of the bread’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele- 
brated with careful regularity on this day (Did. 14’; 
Pliny, Epp. x. 96, ‘stato die convenire’). To what 
hots te this practice goes back in Christian 
istory we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14°) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 
dipeg referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 
ewish Christians themselves observed theSabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Gal 4, Col 2). But the Sabbath 
and method of its o oe are especi i 
tinguished from the Lord’s day (cf. Ign. Joc. cit. 
‘no longer sabbatizing lcokperiure, but living 
according to the Lord’s day,’ and Ep. . loc. cit. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to , ‘therefore we 
observe the eighth day for rejoicing ’]. On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. T. Zahn, 
Skiszen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence va ae festivals we have no 
intimation at all in NT. The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2! 20'6, 1 Co 
166), There is no allusion in 1 Co 5° (‘Our 
over also hath been sacrificed, even Christ, where- 
fore let us keep the feast,’ etc.) to the observance 


of Easter. The context shows that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Church toa ‘new 


lamp’ from which the old leaven has been purged 
out. ‘We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, 
have a Passover lamb; therefore let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to an 
ial occasion—¢oprd{wyuer is rather ‘ keep festival’ 
than ‘keep the feast.’. It is noticeable, however, 
that in the later Paschal controversy both ies 
referred to apostolic usage (see Eus. HE v. 23, 24), 
in view of which we are not justified in drawing 
an ent from silence i the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must be left an open 
question. 
In 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to usa 


pierre of two kinds of Christian worship. In ch. 
4 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification ; in 117“ one of a very different char- 
acter and ceremonial, the purpose of which is to 
‘eat the Lord’s Supper’ («vpaxdy detxvov), In the 
saine way two kinds of religious observance are 
distinguished in the account of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2“), ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It is not quite certain whether vais wpocevxats here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended (e.g. 3!), or to the meetings 
of the community ; but as the writer is describing 
the salient elements distinctive of the Christian 
life, the latter has a slight balance in ita favour. 
In any case there is abundant evidence (¢.g. Ac 1" 
Qt 46. 67 42M. 31 oto.) that the Christians at this time 
held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
‘ breaking of the bread.’ 

This distinctively Christian worship was not 
held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended with scrupulous regularity (Ac 3'). 
Neither—and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity—did it take the place of 
me private prayer (cf. Ac 10° 16*, Eph 67, 

of this 


(a) The tc service. —The p 
service was before all things edification, and this not 
only for those who were already believers, but also 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as public and open 
as possible. At Jerus. it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this was permitted (Ac 2% 34 
“| or in some public place (Ac 2, cf.*). Un- 
believers were welcome to attend and listen (1 Co 
144), E Christian had received the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘gift’ as the ‘manifestation of the 
a ue him bari 1 Co oa Ms Whatever hin 

) B posscsso”, e was bound to put it at the 
cnet e community and use it Ga hacmoniods 
working with the whole (#3.%). But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 12*-, 1 Co 12° we 
see that there are some (e.g. miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify their possessors to contri- 
bute to the worship of the community. So we find 
peer Happ drawn in 1 P 4}*" between the 


nal help or offerin 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
art in the public worship. St. Paul mentions 
1 Co 14”) as constituent elements of this service ‘a 
m,’ ‘a ing,’ ‘a revelation,’ ‘a tongue,’ ‘an 
interpretation.’ The division is not a rigid one: 
a ‘psalm’ might be also a ‘tongue’ (cf. 3b."). Nor 
is the enumeration exhaustive; prayer is not in- 
cluded, though it formed an integral part of the 
service (cf. 11‘). We may then, perhaps, divide as 
follows : (a) teaching, (8) prayer, (y) praise. 


(a) Teaching.—We are only considering here the place 
pocket by teching in the services. We must treat later of 
the wider question of teaching in general. A discourse formed 
part of the service in the J synagogue where it was con- 
nected with the reading of an appoin 


portion of the OT 

scree CS Ac 1815; sce Vibings, de 9 . Vet. Bk. m1. 
pt. 0. 6, pt, it o. 12; Bcharer HJP, § e have several 
ces of discourses in the Christian services 


asse 
But the question of public 


wri th A ate ean ne ts for the publi 

ter of the Apoc. alludes e arrangemen or the te) 

reading of his book (Rev 13, cf. Col 416), Somewhat later ‘there 
office called that of the ‘reader,’ whose duty it 


Harnack, . apost, 

FS Sh aaeuenmn 
r 

a oe the yer 


rel 
were uttered one person only, the pra ed as 
KA congregation. us hh c 434-90 the prayer is 
ven verbally, but is ascribed to the whole assembly 4 
v apes viv Oede nal slo. We must not press 
, as if all actually spoke in the words 


‘er was 


wo 
ven. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
Identified themselves with the speaker; or perhaps they 
repeated his words audibly after him ; cf. Ac 20% evr waess adreis 
sposnvgace. All prayer did not, however, consist of definite 
manguage. The indistinguishable ‘ glogsolalia’ gprs ro prayer 
as well as praise (1 Co 1414), and such ‘prayer with the spirit’ 
was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless it were interpreted by one who had the of interpret- 
ing tongues. The object of the prayers would vary with the 
occasion. The necessity of the moment supplied the Church 
with the material for ita daily supplications (cf. Ac 125). We 
find, however, in addition to these oocasiona! topics, injunctions 
to establish certain prayers as a permanent part of the worship. 
Such were prayers for the advance of the gore! pre ig 
Heinle, eee ts tac ey Eph 618, Col 43, 2 Th 3!, cf. 1 Th 5)", 
He ; prayers for the civil rulers and all men (1 Ti 21); prayers 
tor members (Ja 516, 1 Jn 616), But no form of prayer 
is laid down to be followed. Of a formulated reo prayer we 
find as yet no signs, but there are expressions in which bear 
the appearance of more or less rtereot, formuls. Such are 
especially @ the form of salutation, ‘Grace to you (and mercy) 
pe God the Father and the Lord Jesus ist,” 
w occurs with variations in the o of all the Pauline 

, and also of 1 P, 2 P, 2 Jn, Jude,and Rev: (2) the bene- 

ons, ‘The God of be with you’ (Ro 15%), ‘ the grace 


of our Lord Jesus be with you’ (i. 16%), or the much 
ec ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 


communion of the Holy Ghoat, be with you all’ 
hg slant Theos ocuP alee in emails tom at the close of all 

© Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Rev. The form of these opening 
and concluding prayers is in all cases so much alike, that it may 
ited well represent the prayers of salutation and benediction 
with which the services were begun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churches, but aeroning in the main. Their 
liturgical aspect in NT is wwe oy e frequent addition 

e long 


of ‘amen’ (e.g. Ro 1553, Gal rayer with which 
Olement of Lome concludes his to Dae 


-, and the set 
forms of iven in the Di 9, 10), have a stron 
affinity with Je prayers, which suggests that the Ch 
may have for some time used forms of public prayer borrowed 
are kable that, in the Gospels, hear nothing 
remar e except e we 
in NT of the Lord’s Prayer. It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find instances in NT language which can be said to contain 
any distinct reminiscences of it. But in the Didache(ch. 8) the 
Christian is commanded to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times 
daily, A bagi proves how universal its use became in the sub- 
apostolic age. 
bleeaing (ainoreis), of Pralaing (aha). or of ploritving (uta Csn) 
sidoyusr), of p ves), OF io ala 
God. Like prayer, It pould be smad tho . 
or in the ‘ (1 Co 145). “(Gee Toxeums.) From its more 
emotional character, it lent iteelf more to the latter than was 
the case with prayer. eeeiples Ce peveere, (2 Ue tcond ia 
the doxologies which oocur wi t foqeency in the ery 
eg; Ro 95 16%, Gal 15, Eph 890, Ph 42), 1 Ti 117, 2 Ti 418, He 1821, 
1P 4) 611, 2 P 318, Rev 16. These, again, are given a litur- 
gical form by the ‘Amen’ which almoat inv follows, but 
) e is not eo stereotyped as in the case of the saluta- 
tions and edictions. We see also in sublime outbursta of 
raise, such as Ro 1159!f. or the hymns of the Apoo. (¢.g. Rev 411 
17 153 etc.), examples of praise in freer and less stereotyped 
form than in the doxologies. We perceive in them the moet 
strain caally passed. into the feai'ol wang, Tuscingiog of & 
y e form of song. e ing of a 
‘paalm’ or ‘hymn’ by a member of the congregation anf the 
form which the ring of praise frequently took (Ac 16%, 1 Co 
1415. 36, Eph 519, Col 316, Ja 613), Specimens of these extempore 
hymns are preserved in Lk 1 or in Rev (loc. cit. 
lich Anrep ence, estbanear Oo tat toca 4 are preserv 
ry ar of hymns sung by the whole co tion together. 
As in the case of prayer, the congregation e the ascription 
of &@ ©0O act by saying ‘Amen’ at the close (1 Co 
1418, Rev 514 198), 
The forms in which the teaching or prayer or praise might be 


Possibly, too 


delivered were three. From the t came as a 
revelation from gone bir all the force of . Pickard inspired 
message, expressed in ordinary language, an erefore needing 
no ex lanation of ite meaning. From the speaker in a tongue 
it came as an ‘inspired’ utterance (Ac 24 ‘to speak with 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance’), but the lan- 
was incomprehensible to the hearers, and to the speaker 
meelf, uniess they possessed a further gift, viz. the power to 
interpret tongues (see 1 Co 14). From the others it did not 
oome as an inspired utterance, but the teacher spoke with 
greater weight and authority, as one who had received, in a 
=| igre ote the ‘gift of teaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
e ‘ er,’ by virtue of his gift, ranked higher than the 
‘spaaker in a tongue.’ He stood next to the mee and 
ete in the divinely appointed order of Church 


To the necessity which &t. Paul felt of pothbisar, Soeadrats 
abuses in the Cor. services we are indebted for an in ing 
picture of these spr giana (1 Co 148-3). In their ress to 
exercise the gifts of which they were conscious, the Oor. Chris- 
tians had made their services scenes of confusion. Members 
did not wait for one another to finish speaking. If a prophet 
che a Begone he stood up at eer one delivered it 
while another was speaking. Again the hets and 
the ‘ rs ina tongue’ had allowed their enthusiaam to lead 
them to excess. The prophet unconsciously added a subjective 
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element to his message. The ‘speaker in a e° indul 
his zea] without troubling whether the others erstood w 

he meant. To prevent this confusion, the apostle lays down 
the following checks: (1) Not more than one tospeak at a time ; 
each must wait his turn. (2) The one who is speaking to stop 
if he perceives another waiting to deliver a ‘revelation.’ (3) The 
. er in tongues’ is not allowed to speak unlessan interpreter 
be present. (4) The ‘revelation ’ of the prophet is to be checked 
by those who possess the gift of ‘disce spirite’ (uaxpsong 
srwpuarven, Cf. 1210), St. Paul does not mention a president in 
the meetings, and he addreses himself directly to the congrega- 
tion, as if ev were to be decided at their discretion. 
But it is almost impossible to suppose that there was no one to 
direct and manage the gathering, ¢.g. to appoint the time of 
meeting, to declare the opening and cl of the service, etc. 
There is no doubt that work of this kind is included in the 
cannot go the length of saying that i Kopie is a epecial allusion 
cannot go the le of saying , igisa on 
to these services. 

Women were present at the services, and contributed to the 
coe ac 115, cf. Ac 219), St. Paul directs that they shall 
keep heads covered d wo: » while the man shall 

A with uncovered head (1 Co 114 Both at Corinth 
a 14%) and at Ephesus (1 Ti 221.12) he forbids women to 
take an active part in the services, and the general ein 
phi he speaks shows that he enforced the same rule in all his 


(6) The “breaking of bread.’—The expression 4 
xAdows Tod dprov in Ac 2“ refers to something more 
than an institution of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 6-7, whether a system of 
universal common meals existed at all. But in 
any case the double repetition of the article 4 «Adoxs 
rou dprov would be strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a special breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 
1 Co 10%, where the expression ‘the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11™, 
where the eating of the bread forms part of an act 
of worship called ‘eating the Lord’s Supper,’ and 
ita significance is to ‘proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come’ (3d. *). om the action of Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was ‘the break- 
ing of the bread.’ The expression occurs some- 
times without the article (e.g. Ac 20’, Didache 
14'), where there can be no doubt as to ite technical 
use. In some places (e.g. Ac 2% 27) it may refer 
to an ordinary meal. The only other name which 
is given to it in NT is the Lord’s Supper, 1 Co 11”, 
which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the «Adois rod prov was the central act. As early, 
however, as the Didache (9*) the word edxaporia is 
used to express the same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 


Smyrn. ch. 7). 


By its nature this service was of a much more private char- 
acter than the other. It was not held in public, with free 
admission for non-members, but restricted to baptized Chris- 
tians (Didache 95 ‘ Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist save 
those who are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was the 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded the Eucharist that 

ve rise to the absurd accusations which were popularly 

rought against them. At the same time, it seems, when pos- 
sible, to have been made the occasion of a general meeting of 
the whole Church, rich and poor (Ac 207, 1 Co 1114. 2. 33), 

The ‘breaking of bread’ ph bras took place daily (2). In 
the Didache, however, it is enjoined weekly, on the Lord's day 
(cf. also Ac 207, 1 Co 16%). It was held in the evening, as on the 
occasion of its institution (cf. Ac 207ff and the word dasree 
(evening meal) in 10o 11%.2), The whole ceremony was 
a ‘remembrance’ of the last supper which Ohrist ate with His 
disciples before His death. It was therefore made a common 
meal, of which the ‘ breaking of the bread’ and the ‘drinking of 
the cup’ were ra ap (cf. 1 Oo 1190f., Didache 10! pssves 38 v0 Gus- 
wAnrdnrves). To common meal each brought his share. Chry- 


sostom (/iom. 27 in 1 Co 11, § 1) says that in place of the original 
community of goods the Ohristians ‘obeerved common m: on 
ther after sharing the 


appointed days, and bering gathered 
mysteries, they partook of a common feast, the rich atten fet 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invi by 
them, and all feasting together.’ The of the meal as 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words zatarzivers cous us, lyeveac in 1 Co 1122, which mean the 

fF, not those who have not houses. The common 
ed the ‘love-feast’ (exten, found in NT ea a 
Jude12, The right reading in 2P v8 is probably dwéens ; 
not é&yeras) Though at first at the same time as 
the ‘breaking of bread,’ which formed part of it, the two were 
afterwards separated, and the Eucharist held in the early 
Orne: while the ay still took place in the evening ; so 
first in Pliny, Epp. x. See Lightfoot, Jgnarius, ti. 312. 
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6t. Paul gives 
celebrated .n Corinth at the time, which we can pee oy 
-ll, but it 


more prob- 

used, cf. 7 
and ail drank from 
by which the bread 
with the occasion. 


cory that water was 
re 1 Go 1121) plead taped g Co 10) 
t e@ prayers of thanks (ss,aprevia 
and a consecrated robably 


ere cera 
1 Co 1016, Did. 


order of service. In Lk 12)7& 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread. In all 
pther places, however, the cup follows the bread, and this has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 


a 
1854 ; Lio Untersuch. dber die Anfange des 
dienstes,’ SK vol. &£ 1872; Jacoby 
Faktoren des Epa Gottesdienstes,’ in JDTh vol. xvili. 1873; 
eizsicker, Vv ed 


see general literature at the end. 


ii, The Christian Rule of Conduct. 

(1) The Christian in his Private Life.—By baptism 
the Christian died to the world, and so the nega- 
tive, prohibitive, apnete of law had no longer any 
meaning for him (Ro 6’, Col 3°!3, cf. Gal 2 5%). 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ro 12!-?), who is 
its goal (Ro 148, Ph 1%), its example (Ph 2°, 1 P 
2?!-*), and the source of its spiritual strength (Jn 
6*, 2Co 12°, Eph 4). His body is the sacred 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6”), a member of 
Christ (3d. ¥°), and therefore personal holiness and 
purity are his natural condition. The near ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ led to two 

ractical resulta: (a) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under every trial with the con- 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi- 
tory (Ro 8'* 3, 2Co 1” 5**, Eph 14 4%), and would 
be succeeded by a glorious future (Ro 6°, 1 Co 15%, 
Col 3%). Death itself is welcomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph 1™). (b) A severe and stern 
discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta- 
tion of Christ’s appearance (1 Th 5%, 1Jn 2%). It 
was then no time to give oneself up to feasting. 
Even marriage and family cares are regarded as 


competitors against the service of the Lord, which 
a abeorb every thought and feeling (1 Co 


The Christian must be ever on his guard, 
watc and vigilant, fasting (cf. Ac 13* 14%, Did. 
7“-8'), ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 8°, 
Eph 6°"), and pray without ceasing (1 Th 5%). 
1s mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 3*). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform his human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men prin- 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and his Fellow-Christians.— 
The central principle of Christian ethics is love, 
the practical expression of faith, wrloris 3’ dyd 
dvepyoupéry (Gal 5°), Faith without works is dead: 
says St. James (2%), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13%, cf. +.%), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 3%). Love is the ‘end of the charge’ (1 Ti 
15), the bond of perfection (Col 3'*). And this love 
was chiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christian 
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(Gal 6"). The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow-believers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membership in the same family, 
and was used among the Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel’ (eg. Ex 2, 
Dt 18%, Ac 2°" 317), So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced the idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren (¢:Aa- 
ded gla, He 13') manifests itself in a spirit of humility, 
gentleness, and kindness to all (Gal 5” etc.), in 
obedience and titude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Church (1 Co 16%, 1Th 5", He 13:), 
forbearance of the stronger towards the weaker 
(Ro 15', 1 Co 10”, 1 Th 5"), charity to the poor (Ro 
12°, 1 Ti 64, He 13%, 1 Jn 3'7), compassion and pra 
to the recip as Far helpless (He 13°, Ja 17), an 

hospitality to all who need it (Ro 124, 1 Ti 5°, He 
13, 1 P 4°). By thes of this Christian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that all out- 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common participation of member- 
ship in Christ (Gal 3*, Col3"). At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 


tus | Christian community concrete social reforms were 


not aimed 24 except so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. the expectation of the second 
coming, social and political questions were matters 
of secon importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
ition in which the ‘call’ of God was received 
1 Co 7*), and work traly and honestly in that 
ee 1 Th 44, 2Th 3?) until the Lord came. 
0 the relations of rich and r still remain, but 
are softened by the duty of charity ; slavery is not 
abolished (Eph 6**, Col 3*-4), 1 T: 6’, Philem), but 
ite sting withdrawn by the proclamation of a higher 
equality ; the current view of woman’s position is 
accepted (1 Co 11% 7°, 1 Ti ey but toned down 
by the same truth (cf. 1 P 3’). In regard to 
ar btn indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen and even Jewish views 
made n on moral grounds. St. Paul(1Co - 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from seeking marriage, in accordance 
with his general principle, ‘let each man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with God’ (v.™). But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
ascetic grounds (1 Ti 4°; cf. the same teaching in 
He 13‘), and sanctifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Church (Eph 5"). The reform which Christianity 
introduced was the sacred inviolability which it 
ve to the marriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt 19°, 1Co7™*). The question of apap peter 
after the death of one party, is somewhat doubtful. 
The injunction as to bis ope and deacons (1 Ti 
3> 12 Tit 1*) that they should be the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5°) that they should 
have had one husband, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent. as prohibitions against a second lage. 
But this remarriage is recommended in the case of 
younger widows (1 Ti5"™, cf. 1 Co 7%), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate lan e if he were referring to bigamy. 
The nat result of this nobler conception of 
marriage was to quicken the sense of natural 
affection between husband and wife, parent and 
child (Eph 54-6‘, Col 3'*”' etc.), and to establish 
those beautiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian home. 


The ohief difficulty in the way of mutual intercourse within 
ie Church was the traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 


exing 
roblems of the apostolic - §t. Paul beld with regard to 
Ris own relation to the law that, in the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him free (e.g. he says of himself, ‘not being myself under 
{the principle of} law,’ 1Co 9%). But he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘brethren in the flesh,’ and so to the Jew he became as a Jew 
and observed the commands of the law (¢.g. Ac 1818 2016 23 
2817), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith; of. Gal 216. As 
regards the Gentile, however, the apostle of the Gentiles fought 
for the freedom which he thought the Jew should abstain 
from claiming. His position, that the Gentile should be free 
from circumcision and the law, was confirmed by the oon- 
ference at Jerus., and at the same time the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
(€ was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
nix i Meni without restraint; but to lessen the offence 
which intercourse would give to Jewish sinter ytad | the 
Sener uired to abetain from things offered to idols, 
m 


hristianity, pp. 68-73.) Thus was established a us vivendi 
for those communities in which Jew and Gentile converts were 
to be found together. It is too much to assume from Ja 2 
that in such communities the Jews had their separate ‘syna- 
e,’ and lived a The author is writing from the stand- 

point of things as they were in his own church, i.e. where the 
Sommunity included only Jews who had formed themselves 
into @ synagogue con on. The incidents related in Gal 
211-14 presuppoee a close and daily intercourse (especially in 
the wey of meals) between the Jewish and Gentile communities. 
If St. Paul condemned so strongly in this instance a reaction 
to the exclusiveness from which a break had been made, it is 
certain that he would not have encouraged the establishment 
of such a system in any of his own churches. We are therefore 
confident in all Pauline churches the Jews, like the a e, 
and even St. Peter himself (cf. Ac 10% 113), not to 
mix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fall 
into separate co ons. And intercourse of any kind im- 
plied a mutual give-and-take. The Jew ed his ctive 
and traditional hatred of the Gentile and lived as a Gentile (i@sx0¢ 
The Gentile had to subordinate his graes¢ to the 
princicie ° gas Q Co 8), that he might give no cause of 

um 


is accidental, but t the principle of love, which enjoins 
respec and forbearance towards thei, is emental (200 Ho 17, 


(3) The Christian and the World.—The earliest 
 aebag ar proceeded, not from the Romans, but 
rom the Jews, either publicly, where they were 
allowed a measure of local euilonty (e.g. Ac 4) 
§'78- 91.2 2Co ae or in the way of private mal- 
treatment. The Jews succeeded in some instances 


in Gentile mobe against their enemies (e.g. 
Ac 94. ise 147), On rarer occasions the hatesd 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian teaching (Ac 161% 
19™4:), But the Roman government and its re- 
sponsible representatives neither originated nor 
supported these persecutions. Its attitude was one 
of indifference (e.g. Gallio in Ac 18") or active pro- 
tection (cf. Pilate’s attitude Mt 27!**, the authori- 
ties at Thessalonica Ac 17°, Ephesus 19, Jerus. 
21% 23'%8:), The Jewish accusation, that the Chris- 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and setting 
up another king, was never regarded seriously by 
the government (cf. Lk 23%, Jn 18%, Ac 17"), On 
occasions of tumult, indeed, Christians were appre- 
hended as the apparent causes of disturbance, and 
treated with the rough-and-ready method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac 16 ); but this was a 
universal practice, and not confined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in 64. Sothe Church looked to the 
Roman government as a protector rather than a 

rsecutor (cf. 2Th 27). Those sper). who were 
ortunate enough to possess the Koman citizenship 
found it a t safeguard against injustice (Ac 
16" 22% 11), These facts prepare us for the 
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attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since the pauep es upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. ‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ says St. Paul (Ro 13). The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the representatives of divine justice (Ro 13'*, 
Tit 3?, 1 P 2"), to pray for them (1 Ti 2°), to pay 
them tribute as their due (Lk 20”, Ro 13*”). 

From Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Epp. x. 96) we 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (heterie), and the Chris- 
tians acquiesced in this official definition of their 
position. 

As re the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them- 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was n . The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that each should remain as he was 
until the Lord came. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1 Co 72%, cf. 1 P 3'). If the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. But this applies only to marriages con- 
tracted before the conversion of the one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an anbeliever (1 Co ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,’ 
t.e. a Christian husband, cf. 2 Co 6). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seek 
his freedom (1 Co 7”), but to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master as to a believer. We hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes- 
sions, ¢.g. physician (Col 44), tentmakers (Ac 18’), 
soldiers (Ac 10, Ph 17%), public officers (Ac 16*, 
Ro 16%), purple dyers (Ac 16"), lawyer (Tit 3”), 
and as traders generally (Ja 4). 


There was a danger 


in so doing, not only because of the actual immorality con- 
nected with them (1 P 4%), but also on the unds of the 
ordinances nst eating meat sacrificed to idols. St. Paul 


does not to cut his co 


tions entirely off from their 
former connexions (6.g. 1 Co 5/9), 


He does not forbid them to 


accept an invitation to dine with a heathen (1 Co 1 but 
leaves it to the individual judgment, ‘if ye are d °* In 
rd to the scruple against udwrs he the 


eeper ground that, 
in the interpretation put upon it, {¢ is really an act of idolatry 
(sd. 10184.) At a later od it was made a general ground of 
complaint ner the Christian that he held aloof from social 
gatherings (1 P 44), 

In his contact with unbelievers the Christian 
had to remember that the law of love extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christian (Mt 5“, Ro 12”, Tit 3%). The same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord- 
ingly, to be observed also towards ‘them which 
are without’ (Ro 12, Gal 6°, Col 4°, Ph 4°, 
1 Th 3"? 414), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12"), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and touch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 Ti 37, 1 P 214). 

(C) The single Community.—The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in & 
house. Hither they returned immediately after 

ing from Christ to wait ‘steadfastly in prayer’ 
or the coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
]3-18), Thus the Christian community was in ite 
origin a house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
the limits of a single house, it did not form a 
‘synagogue’ (such as those, ¢.g., in Ac 6°), but 
spread as & number of house-congregations (cf. rar 
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elxov, ib. 2% 5%). For their general assemblies and 
their missionary Pesci the disciples were able 
to meet in the ple or its precincts (5!* ™- 4) 
but for their priate worship they were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house- 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 

rovide the necessary accommodation in his house. 

hus the Church presented the aspect of a number 
of household groups. The same principle of di- 
vision was established in other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, 6.g., at 
Thessalonica (Ac 177), Troas (20°), Ephesus (20”), 
Corinth (1 Co 16"), Colossee (Philem *), Laodicsa 
(Col 4), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 16*-** is 


an in of the Epistle: see vv.5'*™ ros 
od» atrois ddeAdots). These house- congregations 
also bear the name of éx«xAnola (6.9. Ro 16°, 1 Co 


16'*, Col 4%, Philem %). The condition of the 
household in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
conversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and dependants (e.g. Ac 10“@ 16% 188, 
1 Co 18. In this way the nucleus was at once 
formed for a nose ongroeeu ons and doubtless 
isolated converts at themselves to the 
church in the house of a wealthier convert. 
The only passage in NT which seems to imply 
the existence of a church, #.¢. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2 ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ etc. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Christian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the wpwroxaGedpla, in 
Jewish synagogues. vedanta ke then, by the 
time this Ep. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jerus. (for the writer speaks from the stand- 

int of the conditions in his own church) had 
ormed themselves into a eynsgogue and built a 

lace of meeting (cf. Ac 97). The ‘school of 

Iyrannus, in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac 19°), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20, 1 Co 
16%), but was used, as the context shows vo 
for the missionary preaching, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

The city-church was composed of a number 
of these house-churches, and it grew by the addi- 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had received the apostle generally became 
the centre of these smaller groups. To ita mem- 
bers, the first-fruita {drapxt) of the city, a special 
respect was due (1 16-16), It had been the 
home of the a 6 during his visit, and, in conse- 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the centre of the community to shift from 
the original household; ¢.g. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
church life in Jerus. (Ac 12"), but later (Ac 2175) 
James’ house appears as the official place of meet- 
ing. The whole community met together on occa- 
sions of necessity either at this central Bouse or 
some other convenient place (6g. Ac I5” 2138, 
1Co &, 1Th &, Col 4'°). hus, apparently, 
Gaius received the community in his house when 
they assembled to meet their apostle and founder 
Ro 167). The same community met on occasions 
or common worship (1 Co 14%), though their num- 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been the case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the p of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega- 
tion (cf. Ac 11% 13! 20%). So the apostle directs his 
letters to the church of the city, ¢.g. at Corinth 
(1 Co 18), because the city-church and not the 
house-church was the primary unit in the regula- 
tion of affairs. 

The Organization of the Community.—The writer 


of Ac sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (2) Wpooxaprepolrres rj 


&daxy Td” drocré\wy cal fi tan Ty x\doe rod 
Gprov xal rais mpogevyais (WH), ‘abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘ breaking of the bread’ 
and ‘the prayers’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘fellowship’ cover the ground of their common 
life. No community can exist without organiza- 
casas 8 least of all a community in which are 
combined a religion and a common life. But 
before ing on to ask what was the nature 
of this organization, we must first see what 
was the nature of the work to be done. This 
will be found to group itself under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of converts, (2) the 
collection and administration of the common 
funds, (3) general administration and direction, 
(4) discipline. 

(1) Instruction.—When we remember how slowly the disciples 
assimilated the Leoening of their Master, and what patient and 
careful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we shall realize 
the work which was involved in the instruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands. 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater must 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jewish scrip ~ 

e 


and lacked the sound foundation of Jewish monotheism. 

labour of ‘watering’ was not lees than the toil of ‘planting. 
The instruction cannot have been confined to the discourse of 
the services, or the grey, os the apoale in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of the OT as St. Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (6.7. Ro 7!, 1 Co 616 913 101f, Gal 422.) could only be the 


fruit of long and instruction. This was main 
work of men like Aquila and A There was a special 
: * of ‘ ,’ and a special class of men in the 


hristianity is based ther with their doctrinal significance, 
and the practical rule of life rhage grounded on the doctrine. 
A systematic instruction in the writings must have been 
necessary for Gentiles to understand the very frequent allusions 
to them and interpretations of them which oocur in the Pauline 
fep (e.g. Ro 964, 1 Co 10!-11, 2 Oo 387-16, Gal 421-81, cf. also 2 Ti 
3! is last shows how the doctrinal h 
elements are extricably 
narrower sense. St. Paul's Epp. also are a 


example of the 
same. The historical facts of 
octrinal 


and of Ch eae ore Separced 
ce (¢g. Gal 421-31), and from 


sequences (cf. the ‘therefore’ in 1 Co i Hep 417, Col 34. 13), 


e instruction on the Jewish method of repeated 
oral teach cf. the word saryyie, Lk 14, Ac 1835, 1 ed 
Gal 66). In a convert was baptized as soon as he 


his belfef in Christ (Ac 24] and often), but later the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of the faith, and during this period he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ (sarwyetscaves). e content of the 
teaching had for its kernel first and foremost sayings of the 
Lord which were remembered and treasured up by those who 
had known Him (ef. 1 Co 710. 12.25 914 1123 1487, 1 Th 42, 1 Ti rt 
These floating sayings were at an early date collected into a boo 

of the ‘oracles of the Lord’ (Papias ap. Eus. iii. 89), which was 
one of the main sources of the Gospels of Mt and To these 
sayings of Christ were added the divinely inspired 
apostles and prophets. So th 
teaching bearing the stam 


Tit 1% The r 


aith 
one to another (2 Th 215 86, Ro 6!7, 1 Co 153 113, Lk 1 
deposit ( 1% 62, 2 
by phrases such 
as comes ddax 46 (Ro 617), urerewanst vymivéveren Adyeor (2 Ti 113, of. 
22), ol Acyos rus wierses (1 Ti 46). The especial frequency of such 
expressions in the Pastoral Epp. illustrates the more stereo 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison- 
ment were removing the apostles from personal contact with 
their churches. The uent recurrence of isolated dicta with 
the introduction sswds é Abyos (1 Ti 115 81 49, 2 Ti 211, Tit 3), 
shows that such sayings were highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
specimen of the shay oe which their teachings were serrvaee, toe 
a work which has N preserved to us under the title ‘ 
Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles’ (Did. 11 
(2) The Management of Common Funds.—({a) Sources of the 
common revenue.—In the early days of enthusiasm nothing but 
the surrender of ail private perty would satisfy the eagerness 
of the converts (Ac 24 o“ ose who had ons sold 
them and laid the money at the apostles’ feet as a contribution 
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k 
C and Tabitha at sorts renowned for her man 

which implies that ahe did not hand over all her property 
to the Church at the time of her conversion. It differed in degree 
only from a later condition of things in which poor and rich 


(433 64). It was probably not aaiveraal ; thus, ¢.g., we find 
- Mar in 


ic. The 

always the 
voluntary off of the co on. Under the head of 
such volun erings we must include the contributions of 
food brought by the rich to the Agape (implied in 1 Co 1121.23), 
the of the n accessories (¢.g. seats, lighta, 
eta.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
the owner of the house in which the services were held, the 
exercise of private hospitality on behalf of the Church towards 


610 ‘if she used to @ 
the feet of the saints’), and the practice of private charity (Ac 
9%, 1 Ti (6) The expenses.—The money thus offered to 


the support of the r gene 
ordinary and ooonalonal (9. 

brethren in Judma, Ac 1129 2417, Ro 15% 
8-9, Ga] 21%), Another source of saree was the su 

of the ministers of the 1. The labourer was worthy of his 
hire. They who p ed the 1 had the right to live of 
the gospel (cf. 1 Co 914, Ga] 68, 1 Ti 518, 1 P 
remarks that he was an exception in this respect (1 Co 94), 
Pst ta what was his right in order to avoid offence (2 Co 117& 
1 » 1Th 2%, 2Th From the Philippian 

receive any help (2 Co 119, Ph 410%), In 


no money gifts are allowed. The resident Eropeets are to receive 
the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oxen. that 


ve expenses which 
would inevitably be incurred from time to time in the manage- 
ment of affairs. See further on this subject Aums, CommuUNION. 
(8) General Administration and Direction.—Under this head 
we must include all such work as the arrangement of times for 
the services and other common the ordering of the 
services, and the ent of the thousand and one details 
involved in the on} directi To 
this class of duties St. Paul would 
in the rer Gncateo a among brethren (1 Co 6%) to avoid the 
scandal of attacking Christian the public law 


co 
4) The Enforet Disctpline.—To the les (Mt 1618. 19, 
m ®) and a. he Cae as a whole (Mt is) Ohrist 


deers upon the sinner, or declaring his forgi 


veness were dealt out in the name and in the person of 
Christ (1 Co 54, 2 Co 21 This was, then, no arbitrary exercise 
of authority, but ya the guarantee that the decision 
coincided with the will of in the matter. The disci 
power thus belonging to the Ohurch was in practice only 
cil roe esis once a public offence to the com- 
munity. It was only when an act of sinfulness became publi 
and rea the community, that the Church fel 
iteelf called upon to take cognisance of the matter. The search- 
ing out of private offences was no part of the common discipline, 
nor was the system of public confession yet instituted for such 
offences. Christians are encouraged to confess their sins to one 
another (Ja 6/6), that they may receive the benefit of others’ 
prasere or their forgiveness (cf. &. 15, 1 Jn 616). From this 
ast passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death’ which 
cannot thus find forgiveness (cf. Mk 8%, Lk 121%. But above 
all, the Christian must settle his sins with God by confession to 
Him and prayer for pardon (1 Jn 19), and the punishment for 
sin comes direct from heaven (1 Co 11%) as well as h the 
Church. Ta cognisance, then, only of these public offences, 
poole punishment was administered in proportion to the wrong. 
e lightest punishment was simple reproof. This could be 
administered any i to a fellow-Christian (Mt 1815, 
1 Th 64). It assumed an official form when the rebuke was 
publicly administered by a person of authority (1 Ti 
62, 211) or by the community. In case of obstinacy on the 
of the sinner, or of more serious faults, the offender might 
ed from the community, and ite members forbidden to 
speak, or eat, or have any communication with him (Ro 167, 
1 Co 62.11.28, 2 Jn 10). Finally, when the sin was particularly 
grievous the same sentence of excommunication might be 
accom: ed with the miraculous infliction of a physical punish- 
ment (Ac 61-10 g24, 1 Co 55, 1 Ti 1%), or with the imprecation of 
a curse (49é8eu0) on the offender (1 Co 162, Gal 18). Christ 
Himself that in the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured person shall (1) reprove the wrong-doer in private; 
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(2) {f that fails, it is to be followed b 
presence of witnesses; (#) in case he 
wrong, the matter is to re 


formal 


. This is 

»1Ti1™). Their purpose 

is not destruction, but repentance, and repentance is followed by 
8 


At a 
munity {s upon as an 
enemy, but pitied as an erring brother (2 Th 375). 


Under the four heads of teaching, administration 
of funds, direction, and discipline, we have sum- 
marized the work to be done in the government 
of the community. Now the question arises, In 
whose hands did this work lie? The problem 
here is wider than that of the right to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and de of the 
= oe ea "the Ng hen gifte on een f rate 

e higher gifte ( of prophecy 
and teaching, OE even the lower gi of tongues 
(sb. ®). Some there were who, without bein 
unbelievers, did not the special gifte whi 
fitted a man to take part in the services (the 
ter petania! of ae 4, cf. 5. 7 oly tai He who 
had not a ‘gift’ of speaking ( 4 was not 
called upon speak. In a case, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we cannot press th 
‘each one’ of 1Co 14% to mean ‘every one. 
There were other of ministration (see Ro 
12°, 1Co 12%, and cf. 1Co 7") besides those of 
the word; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (1 Co 12’, 
Eph 47), and each exercised it in its appropriate 
sphere. But though the number of those quali- 

ed to speak in the services was limited, the limit 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. How far was this so in regard to 
teaching and genera] administration ? 

At the head of all stand the apostles. This term 
is not confined to the Twelve. The two are 
expreasly distinguished in 1 Co 15 ‘then to the 
twelve,’ 15.7 ‘then to all the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Ro 16’, 1 Co 
9!:*, Gal 1%). The conditions of apostleship were 
to have ‘seen the Lord’ and to have done mission- 
ary work (1 Co 91-2). The superiority of the 
apostle’s authority rested on this personal contact 
with Christ (cf. Ac 1"), and for this reason he was 
of higher rank than the prophet. He received his 
authority from the Lord (2 Co 10° 13%). His 
teaching was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co 11%, Gal 1"). The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph qu), There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com- 
mand. In ieigae tented doctrine is the norm of 
truth (Gal 1® °). ey lay down directions in all 
matters affecting the religious and social life of the 
community : they pronounce punishments (1 Co 5), 
and forgive ‘in the person of Christ’ (2 Co 2"). 

Next to the apostles come the prophets, who 
constitute the second order in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 44), We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authority in every 
de ent of church direction, ¢.g. teaching (Ac 
15", 1 Co 14% ®, cf. Didache 11), general direction 
(Ac 8™* got 131% 1 Ti 1% 4% cf. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7; Didache 11). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in the 
sole possession of a divine revelation (dwroxdAvyis). 
Their command was more than human : 
they spoke not of themselves, but as the direct 
mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been revealed the mysteries of the gospel (cf. Gal 
1? ‘the gospel . . . came to me through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ,’ Eph 3° ‘ which, t.c. the mystery 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit,’ cf. 1 Co 13%). 
Accordingly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s government they issue their injunctions, 
they speak tn the Spirit (év wretyart, t.6. under the 

wer of the Spirit, ae 3°, Rev 1 43, cf. Ac 214). 
The Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
pover of supernatural strength ; but He resided in 

e apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and p . e words and actions of 
apostles and prophets are often spoken of as the 
words and actions of the Holy Ghost Himself (e.g. 
Ac 133, cf.4 15% 208 # 214, 1 Ti 4), cf. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7). They represent, therefore, the pure 
sarap dap Bag the same way as the prophets of OT, 
and in the same way their authorit above 


all other as the direct rule of God. the matter 
of government ae were the only rs of 
what we should a supernatural gift, and there- 
fore in a pre-eminent de had the right to rule. 
(The other su i i 


Tae é.g. tongues, inter- 
prorsnors of es, working 0 tewal es, gifts of 
ealing, 1 Co 12% %, are not gifts connec i 

government, and need here.) In 


making this division, ‘supernatural’ and ‘ natural’ 


gifts, we are, indeed, guilty of drawing a distinction 
which was not present to the minds of the first 

isti To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost 


in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘ sapernataral > and 
‘natural’ government. 

We see, then, that in the apostles and prophets 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. Here we have the funda- 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expreasi 
itself through its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of revelation. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
carried out in practice? Did the apostles and 
ports monopolize ali the direction of the 

shurch? If we Jook at the early chapters of Ao, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon the apostles (cf. 
20 4%. 37 53), But when the work grew too large 
for them, a division of labour became necessary 
and this led to the epronenent of officers call 
“the Seven,’ whose work was to receive the offerin 
and attend to the ‘daily ministration’ of alms 
the needy (6*). Here we see the delegation of a 
definite department of administration. ile re- 
taining their supremacy, the apostles surrender the 
actaal daily working of this department to a new 
claus of officers, who were not necessarily apostles 
or Bad Pia but apponies by popular election (8d. 
ze e hear nothing further of this office after 
the persecution by which one of its holders lost his 
life, and the rest were driven away from Jerus, (8). 
en the community is reassembled, the ‘ pres- 
hytera’ appear in connexion with the administration 
of funds (11%). This class of rons is mentioned 
without introduction, and indeed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
robable that from the first the ‘ heads of families’ 
ad held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
apostles a committee of general management with 
the widest powers. The great question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15°; 
v.{3 way rd rAnOos does not meceaanrll y imply the 
whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole pee for approval (v.™), Then the 
VOL, I. — 


letter embodying this decision is drawn up by the 
committee of apostles and elders (v.*; the reading 
wpecBurépous xal ddéAgous is now generally aban- 
doned). At their next ap ce we find them 
in a similar poate of authority (21'%-). 
vernment of the Church at Jerus. appears in the 
ds of a body of presbyters with James at their 
head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the synagogal Government among the Jews. We 
find with them a body of elders who manage 
the affairs of the s ogue (Lk 7°), We may 
notice in this connexion that the Jewish Christians 
call their place of worship a e (Ja 2°). 
Government by elders was a ition among Jews 
(Nu 11%, Jg 8", 18 16*) which had not declined, as 
with the Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
cf. Mt 21”, Ac 4° % 6! etc. ; Schiirer, HUP § 27). 
en we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the gov body in Jerus., it is almost certain 
that it had a technical pence, The ‘elders’ 
were not merely the ‘old men,’ but 
the old men who were selected to man 
of thecommunity. How, or on what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not know. But we 
find the presbyteral organization in other Chris- 
tian communities also,—Paul and Barnabas in- 
troduced it into the Churches founded on the 
first missionary liao 8 (Ac 14%),—and in this 
case they appertee e officers at own 
discretion.* ether St. Paul continued this 
ractice in all his Churches is at least doubtful. 
es of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who ‘ labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and sdmontah ad (1 Th 5%); but we 
cannot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churches, that these were not prepuce: Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 12%), but speaking 
of the atte er a whole, S pee ater . i 
dyrivjyes) and ‘governments’ (xvSeprices) in a 
\iet of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which s that he is using general terms to 
describe officers bearing different titles in different 
places. But he has already mentioned in his list 
* apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 
sons distinct from these. This is important 
anctaune he is here describing a divinely a pointed 
(Gero 6 Oeés) arrangement, .e. one which in ite 
owe pe sy pei ta to i reg ir In Ro 1% 
e mentions 6 rpoicrduevos, but he is here speaking 
of ‘ gifts,’ some of them common to Christians 
not of officers, and the same men may have com- 
pee = gifte, cf. the ten oe ie 1 ve 1262. , 
e u ¢.9., ‘giving’ (3b puera » ‘pitying’ 
(6 é\edyv). ‘We Aea, owever, another list ate cers 
in Eph 44, where the division is apostles, propests: 
evangelists,t shepherds, and teachers. From the 
Gr. rods 82 wowuévas cal &dacxddous we see that he is 
referring to one class of persons only, and the 


* The idea of election had become by no means 
ap tial element in the meaning of xsperessy in late 
Greek. It is e instances, ¢g. 3 Oo 819, 


Bariria. Itis 

Buvipous ig here the name of th cers or the 
persons from whom they were chosen, but {t would be a 
singularly abrupt way of to say, ‘They ointed 
elders for them’ (fe. to be rulers), yupererécurees © pe 
¢ ipeus. In a somewhat Tit 15 67 « 0 « BATE 
erheus nave abiss eprSvripes, it woul just e thas 
wptefuripe, represents the o on is made, 


w 
because safierévas (= to set down in a 


sera had a more 
technical meaning ‘to put into office’; but even here the 
omission would be With xupererie, which had a vaguer 
meaning, ‘to appoint,’ omission would be still more remark- 
The ereneee a ees nary working on new 
goal 8; Eus. HB ii. 8, iii. and not concerned with 
e organization of Ohurches y established. In 2 Ti 48 
ee a pore maeoap Babar etl ber pl ec 
raiecol I fr a application to the writers of Gospels 
mi ir, 
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general language (roluny is never used as the name 
of an officer, but to describe his position and work, 
cf. Ac 20%, 1 P 5%, Jude 2%) shows that he is think- 
ing of functions which were universal, while the 
persons performing them perhaps bore different 
names. e find, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 207"), whom St. Paul calls érioxérovs, ‘over- 
seers’ or bishops (v.¥). The letter to the Philip- 
ians, written some years later than the events 
escribed in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘the sainta ... 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacuns.’ This 
is the t certain mention of these officers, for 
émioxéxous in Ac 20® has probably only a general 
sense ‘ overseers,’ and it is no means certain 
that didcovos in Ro 16! is used technically (cf. 1d. 
15° 127), while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see DEACON). In the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 Ti 3!-"4) the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local officers. (For the relation o ied Absa 
to bishops, see BisHoPp.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the writer to 
establish a uniform organization of bishops and 
deacons (cf. Tit 1°), such as we find as an accom. 
lished fact in the next generation (cf. the Ep. of 
lement of Rome to the Cor., . chs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we find the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 5); so, too, in 
ae 6'4., oe see, then, in the are Churches of 
e apostolic age various stages of or tion, 
tending towards the end of that perlod to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
the greatest contrasts in this respect. In the 
Church of Jerus. we see a highly pevelcpes organi- 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. But if we turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre- 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi- 
mentary type. In the proud consciousnessof ‘ know- 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co 17 8! 14%) the individual member 
laced too great reliance on his own judgment. 
he result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship (6.9. 8» 
14*”-%), which indicates the absence of firm central 
contro] and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know- 
ledge or any other gift (8' 13), that gifts are to be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
par and measure (12!2%-), We have not, then, to 
eal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. the following es in the growth 
of organization. (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does not appear. Earnest believers come 
forward and, according as their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the work of carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for the community, 
in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing 
the public alma, ete. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter- 
ested labour of love. They ‘set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ els dcaxovlay rows dylas 
Eratay davrots (1 Co 16%, cf. Ac 16'5 @ 18% 8% 8% Ro 
16 passim, Ph 2” 4?, 1] P 41°), (5) Those who thus 
volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of constructing the new community. What 
would be, then, more natural than that in depart- 
ing he should leave them in charge with instruc- 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that he went away without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to whom he alludes as 
* presi ing in the Lord,’ rpotorduera dy Kuiy, ! Th 
5%, for whom he claims the respect and gratitude 
due to those who have laboured for the common 


ood. Here we have a status, unoflicial indeed, 
ut recognized by the community and the apostle. 
Compare the position of Stephanas at Corinth 
(1 Co 1615), (c) This position becomes gradually of 
& more definite and officia] character. The work 
of ruling gravitates more exclusively to these 
premcent, and the appointment becomes more 

efinitely regarded as an appointment. In the 
Churches of the first missio journey such a 
well-marked and definite official position followed 
after the lapse of, at most, a few months from the 
first preaching. At Thessalonica (1 Th 5’ ¥) such 
a definite position is perhaps not yet established, 
but there are persons of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indefiniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
a 1 Co 16% 16, is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have degre d spoken. Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil. and the Pastoral Epp.) we see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform Sd paneer of presbyter- 
bishops (cf. Ac 20" at Ephesus also) and deacons 
establishing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chris- 
tians, where previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, ¢.g. Ja 5, 1 P 5 (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 2”), Rev 4‘, ef eape, 
we find in the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in full exercise (Dsd. 141%). 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome (Zp. 
ad Cor. 42, 44) supposes it to be universal. The 
single bishop as the centre of all areal in the 
community appeers first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic Churches of the Ignatian Epistles. * 

Over against the authority of these local officers, 
which did not extend beyond the single com- 
munity, stands the universal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who constitute the founda- 
tion of the whole Church (Eph 2”), whose sphere 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
Ac 117 21%, Did. 11), though they might settle 
down for some length of time in one p (6.9. 
Ac 13! 182 15°, Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actual 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It be useful, first, to com the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian D serge one or more ‘ gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost (1 7’). These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en- 
dowments of the Christian. Thus we find ‘mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Ro 125), ‘faith’ (Ro 12°, 1 Co 12%), 
‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’(1Co12®), They arethemani- 
festations of the Spirit in the individual (sb. 12’). 
Every one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is a minister to the community in his 
branch of service: ‘each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold of God’ (1 P 4?°). 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, but each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work according to the ‘ gift’ 
or ‘ gifts’ ted to him. In the same way as the 
Christian was ‘called’ by the grace of God to be 
a believer, so he was ‘called’ by the gift of God to 
perform certain functions within the community. 
Among these gifts was that of ‘prophecy.’ He 
who possessed, then, the gift of ‘ prophecy’ was 
‘called’ to be an apostle or prophet. (For distinc- 


* It is not probable that the ‘angel’ of these Churches in the 
Apes (1% 2). 1219 91.7. 14) ig meant to be a single opis 

© messages are given (see the ‘anguage throughout) directly 
to the Churches, not through an intermediate representative. 
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tion of apostle and prophet see separate articles. 
The apostle’s authority ranked higher because of 
his personal contact with the Lord.) So St. Paul 


not from men, nor tes man, but 
i God the Fat 


no* consider the events of Ac 13'*, but those of 
hia conversion, as the occasion of his appointment 
to the apustolate. The appointment of Matthias 
is not to be taken as typical. In the first place, 
the appointment was for a definite position, #.e. 
to fill up the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisma’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
ah tire election, followed by the final selection 

y lot between the two thus chosen) is extra- 


ary. 
Like the apostle, the prophet was a prophet 
cause he possessed the gift of ‘prophecy.’ The 
Hol; Spirit divideth ‘to each one severally eveh 
as he will’ (1 Co 12"). It follows, then, that the 
rophet, like ape ri received his appointment 
by 8 subjective ‘call, 
without reference to human appointment or per- 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the apenas of bishops and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Didache also 
ives instructions to elect bishops and deacons, 
ut is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an officer, but 
the exerciser of a spiritual sche There could be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Co 14 (e.g. * ‘if ald prophesy,’ * ‘ if 
any thunketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 
8 ‘desire earnestly to prophesy’) would be per- 
esata ry acee fuel A hitb prophets who were 
appointed to the office of prophet. It presupposes 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite. But, on the other hand, the ‘ gift’ 
might on occasions be regarded as coming through 
‘ordination.’ We find instances in which men 
were os aaa to carry out a special work through 
a prophecy put in the mouth of others, ¢.g. Paul 
and bas, Ac 13? (but, as we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an appointment to the 
apostolate); also Timothy (1 Ti 18 4). In the 
rae rreeenicl pao itt’ caged : as comin 
to him ‘ ugh prophecy, wi e laying on o 
hands by the pceabyeery” (4'*), or through the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1’). We 
have here a solemn transmission of gi the 
‘laying on of hands’ (cf. Ac 8 19°), which illus- 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so character- 
istic of the first age of the Church. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way; but, 
apparently like the esor of any other ‘gift,’ 
e prophet, ordinarily, was neither appointed nor 
ordained to office, but the bearer of a ‘ revelation,’ 
of which he was subjectively conscious. 
But with the appointment of those who were to ye the 
affairs of the community it was different. The oon- 


dafly 

dition of things in which work was Bg ahish rg by the 

chance irdividual in the voluntary exercise of his gift, led (as in 
adminis- 


to be impracticable and pro- 
confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni- 

tion. And so, somewhat in the manner above, the 
voluntary worker became an officer, since, from the moment that 
his tment was determined by the community, 
e, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
created. The actual machinery of appointment varies oon- 
siderably in NT. We find a system of popular election in the 
appointment of the Seven (Ac 6), of Barnabas and Saul to 


’ 4.6. he exercised his authority | An 
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and of the officers a ted 
- 1 Oe 16%. Prasiotare (humor gene 
deacons are inted b the apostle Ac t of hie delegate 
A a b164, Clem, Hom ad Cor-42,*” In the Didache 
we as 


the necessary ‘ ,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
thay were fof good repo ort, tall f th d of wisdom.’ 

ey were ‘ of the t an isdom. 
ing the coRUmnales Co pay seepect toch trendy aioe 

g the community y em, own 
their ability for the se ee Olement of Romie, Ep. ad Cor. 42 
says the apostle ‘appointed their first-fruite as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the t’ Te es 
wriiueurs) Or, in other words, by first certain that they 
really possessed the n he of the 


appointment of first Saran tbe bissoae and deacons as a 
uniform practice of the apostles, his lan is more universal 
than the evidence of warrants. T have been ooca- 
sionally true (¢.g. Ro 165, 1 Co 1615), but not necessarily universal. 
In the significance of the word ‘office’ we find 
the keynote of the relation between the prophetic 
authority and that of the officers in actnal practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘revelation’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily management fell upon the 
‘ officers,’ while the superior authority of revelation 
appeared in occasional direction on great questions 
(e.g. Ac 13), or negatively in sheclinig an abuse. 
other fact is here brought before us. The 
apostles and pene were largely an itinerant 
order. They belon to the whole Church, not 
to any icular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
age A on the daily administration of a Church 
in its details. In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms. This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
centralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles and put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘ presb > at Jern- 
salem (Ac 11”). In Galatia (1 Co 16'), Achaia (8d., 
2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8), the apostle gives 
coe ee paige pe col erucn for the 
r brethren of Judea, but the carrying out is 
foft to local workers. In 1 Ti 3*§, Tit 1? the 
ualification for the office of bishops and deacons, 
at they should not be ‘lovers of money,’ ‘greedy 
of filthy lucre,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their duties. In Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ad Cor. 44, they are spoken of as those 
who ‘offer the gifts,’ « « « Wporeveyxivras ra 
3épa. The management of finance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties.+ In the same way as the manage- 


* We have here a double 


} the person 
tion. Thus, on the one hand, 8t. Paul of the 
of Ephesus as those ‘ whom the Holy G. ont bad appointed 
*s on the other, he gives Timothy and Titus ons 
r of wh are to select for office 
and exhorts 


as to the 
Wiping Soto i matter (1 Ti 628), both f 
of w suggest 

that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
ep coneatl po one in which the proper perscns were denoted 

a revelation. 

t Sohm (Kirchenrecht, 1. 78 ff.) assigns to the prophet this 
fanston of Sollaction and distribution on the strength of 


those whom the 


Did, 138 ‘The first-fruits shall be brought to the eta.’ 
But this is treating of the support of prophets and 
teachers by the community, not of financial ent. It 


in which he pee ate undertaking th 
Occasional injunctions given by the prophet as « 
*‘ revelation’ (og. Did. 11% 1%) are different from ent 
perrbcert lavreis igsoné: 23 afi v Kopi 
Cre BOe Bes eseut 
es our ¢ 6 we ass rs 308 BES: sous tou Oe 


sis the main thought which spas, dgiuriap 
yipevs, and Ssdexspaepivevs describe more exactly. But if the 
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ment of finance, the daily administration of dis- 

cipline fell upon the } officers (cf. 1 Th 53), as 

heey as all those general duties included in presi- 
ency. 

The exact division of labour between the ‘ pro- 
phetic’ and the local rulers naturally varied with 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza- 
tion. In Jerus., where the local organization was 
v strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (cf. 
Ac 11”), and their voice was heard on t occa- 
sions (6g. tb. 15% ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’), but the presbyters are more 
poner in the administration of affairs. In 

rinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it ne to issue com- 
mands on the arrangement of a variety of matters 
connected with their private life and assemblies 
for worship, which, in a more organized community, 
would have been determined by the local officers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
apostle and prophee to the local community, is the 
possibility that, in cases where the prophet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, #.¢. not 
qua proenes but appointed in the regular way; 
e.g. Judas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac 15”), appear also as prophets 
(sb. *). In general, the direct rule by Bitar er 
a as initiative in great steps (e.g. Ac 
1p. 132 16° etc.). ree 

Growth of the local Ministry.—The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid advance in 
the importance of the local officers. The immense 
growth of the Church made the personal super- 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally threw more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. There had always been a 
nsk that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the message as it was revealed to 
him. But this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co 1173) and false prophets (Mt 241), 
Mk 13%, 1 Jn 4}, Rev 164). Against these dangers 
there existed a special gift called the discernment 
of spirits (1 Co 12°), Thessalonica (1 Th 5'*7) 
and Corinth (1 Co 14*) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s message. He lays down 
also (1 Co 12*) an objective criterion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (cf. 1 Jn 41%, Rev 2° 
19°), The great rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
prophet, and this, again, tended to strengthen the 

ishops. There are three directions in which this 
increased rreeanie? | developed. 

(1) Teaching.—Of course the a es and pro- 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converta probably did not fall on 
them. Their teaching was occasional. On whom, 
then, fell the duty of regular teaching? The exist- 
ence of a regular class of persons ed ‘teachers’ 
answers the question for us. These were persons 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘gift’ of 
tenching (Ro 127, 1 Co 128), ¢.e. a power of grasping 
and imparting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like the apostles and prophets, 
gui by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to these, as the third order in the Church 
(1 Co 12%). They appear, too, in the Didache, as 
wandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not appointed to an 
Office of teaching, but became teachers by the 


yvép refers to apytpevs, this implies no more with regard to the 
het than is said in ch. 11, that the prophet must not 
d monetary payment. 


voluntary exercise of their ‘gift’ (cf. Ja 3}, 1 Co 
45), They appear, then, as a middle stage be- 
tween the prophetic order and the local adminis- 
trators, connected with the former by their volun- 
exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common with the 
latter, no claim to a ‘revelation.’ Teachers, in 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by Sppoink. 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach in 
their possession of the gilt, and submission te them 
was the result of a voluntary respect. But every 
relay was an a de a Aes vasa olivine 
eve ristian e responsibility of edifying 
his Teothiren (cf. Col 3), Add the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
a higher degree (cf. 1 Th 5). With the growth 
of the tendency, already described, of pane al nays 
the a lic teaching into an approved yo 
tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
‘deposit’ became part of the bishop’s duty. 
Timothy is enjoined to select faithful men, and 
instruct them carefully in this a lic teaching 
(2 Ti 2%). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis- 
credited, in a similar manner as the prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4! 6? etc.). Every- 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these accredited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of the others. But in 1] Ti 3*, Tit 1° St. 
Paul expresses the desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who , in an eminent degree, the 
‘gift’ of teaching: in 1 Ti 5!” he crders that elders 
who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ (t.¢. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (cf. 
Eph 4" sods 8@ wrotpévas cal didaccddous, 3.6. local 
officers of administration and teaching). Finally, 
he regards these rulers as the special guardians of 
the faith, the supporters of true and destroyers 
of false doctrine (Ac 20*-*!, Tit 1%", cf. He 137”). 
Thus, on the one hand, the volun teacher was 
tending to become merged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, the bishop was acquiring an 
authoritative right to teach. In the Didache the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which shows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (15'). Thus we 
see in the Didache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Spsritual Functions.—The ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor- 
ship ew that he presided. The right of the 
‘word’ belonged to every one who a gift 
of speaking, and this was po: in an eminent 
pay ls by the ‘ propsets ve were ei lanka with 
a hig er respect than any other possessors o i 
of speaking. Now, hen we turn to the Dideche 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers or the conse- 
cration of the cup and the sbrrieiea: the bread 
and, at the close of the service, the whole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ rots 8 rpognrais 
éwirpéwere etxaporety ca Oédover. The contrast rots 
be x is, x.7.A., implies that the fixed formula 
of prayer was uttered, not by a ‘ prophet,’ bat by 
a bishop in his absence, or in addition to the free 
‘ giving of thanks.’ This prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘ prophet’ and ‘ teacher,’ is alluded to in the sen- 


tence already quoted (Did. 151), ‘For they aleo 
perform for you the service of the prophete and 
teachers.’ There were cases in which no ‘prophet’ 


or ‘teacher’ was present in the community (Did. 
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18*), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bisho 
and deacons. This applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 
he advance of bishops and deacons to some- 
ching approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ministerial acts seems to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, ¢.g., especially the case with the ‘laying on 
of hands’ at ordination. These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, Ti 
4), In the same way James (6) directs that if 
any one is ill and desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘ presbyters’ of the Church; not that the 
presbyters possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘believers’ and ‘just men’ 
(vv.4™!7) that their B pista are potent, but because 
they are the natural representatives of the Church. 
the Apoc. it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (47° 574 11! 18 194), and present the 
prayers of the saints on behalf of the Church (5°). 
(3) Discipline.—As the apostles one by one died 
or were hi imprisonment, ete., from 
rsonal communication with their Churches, and 
e position of the prophets and teachers began 
to decline, it was inevitable that the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritual 
functions, should increase their powers of dis- 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jewish elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority in matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indeed part of the duty of every Christian, 
because ev ‘gift’ entitled the possessor to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or ena in a special way vaca Pegs oe 
i in @ special degree, and to the elder throug 
the respect due to old age. But the Pastoral 
Epistles mark the appearance of a ic discipline 
to be exercised by the bisho This is the signifi- 
cance of the direction that the bishop is to be ' no 
striker, but gentle, not contentious’ (1 Ti 3%, cf. 
Tit 17). We see here a foundation laid for the 
establishment of public discipline, with its authority 
residing in the hands of the bishops. 


LiruratunE.—For further details on the separate officers see 
the artt. on Aroer.z, Brsor, Deacon, Prorugt, TEACHER. On 
the question of Church organization the following may be con- 
sulted :—Rothe, Die Anfdnge d. ch Kirche 1887 ; Baur, 
Ueber den Urepr. d. Episkopate, 1888; Ritechl, Die Ensteh. d. 
1857; Lightfoot, ‘The Ad 

. 1868 (also in Dissert. on Ap. Age, 1802); 
, Die christl. Gemeindeverfassung im Zeitalter des 
Hatch, FM gt of the Early Christian 
R ; Kéhl, Gemeindeordnung in den Pastoral. 
briefen, 1885; Lining, Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristen- 
th ; Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, 1890; Soh 
Kirchenrecht, lter Band, Dte geach. Grundlagen, 1892 (review 
by &, Kabler in TAL. No. Gane : ay, The yr in 

. : Ministry of the Chur 
1808: Harnack, Die Lehre der ry Fg oy 1893: Greer 
der in alten Kirche; Réville, 


meinde nach der Ap. Geach. 1804 ; Kahl, Lehrsystem des 
rechts u. der Kirchenpokitik, lte Hiltte, 1894; also the Histories 
of the Apostolic Age given at the end.* 

(D) The whole Church.—Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
is therefore the company of all the believers, ‘all 
that call i the name of the Lord Jesus in every 

lace’ (1 1), s.¢e. the sum of all the single 
burches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 


© While this article is in the ro another very important 
contribution to the literature of the subject has appeared in 
Hort’s Christian Eoclesia, 1897. 
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future believers (Jn 17% ™), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 10° ‘Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one flock, one 


shepherd.’ And under the trainin g of His apostles 
rever si mar 
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the local communities, whe ted, regarded 
themselves as members of one body. Each was a 
Church of God (1 Co 1?, 1 Th 2%, 2 1‘) in Jesus 


Christ (Ro 16°, Gal1). All believers are ‘brethren’ 
and fellow-saints without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as regards the 
individual Christians ee 1 Co 12) and the indi- 
vidual communities (¢.g. Eph 2°" 4% 32 '*), What, 
then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1. Spoon of all was the identity of relation 
between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 4‘). By baptism all entered into 
@ corporate society (Ac 2", Gal 3%), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 12"). Faith 
has cleansed all from their former sins, has recon- 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
gifts within him. Every Christian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receives the gifts of the same Spirit, owns the same 
Lord, worships the same God the Father, and is 
filled with the same hopes (Eph 4**). This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief: it is the conscious- 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph 17%) working 
mightily and manifestly in each one. Hand in 
hand with it follows its practical result in 

2. Participation of a common Life.—The adoption 
of Christianity, which snapped so aoe the old 
social ties both for Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of life for the most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common unpopularity made them feel 
theirown unity. This affected primarily the single 
community, but in a lesser degree the whole 
Church. Within the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of conduct which drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(43eXgpol). The first Christian community started 
with the principles of a family life, and when the 
practical conditions of these early days died out 
the idea of the ‘ household of faith’ still remain 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
deacribed above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, but also from 
the injunctions of NT, and therefore we must not 
soppee that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fact, complaints of failings, and even cases of 
serious wickedness (esp. 1 §'@) prove that it 
was not so. But it was an authoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of which implied a t 
separation from the heathen world, and was there- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian unity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a common life. It remains to see how this was 
strengthened by more personal means. These were 
(a) a common  peefteigaonl To ita founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its first institutions. But beyond its respect to 
the founder was the universal respect due to the 
propacts and above all to the apostle. And the 
atter stood at the head of the Church government 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apostolic govern- 
ment of the Church the rule of a uni d 
which traced its authority back to Christ. In 
spite of differences due to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in ite main outlines, so that the Church can be 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. (6) The intercourse between 
Churches. There exists no higher proof of the 
facilities afforded by the Roman government for 
travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
seen in NT of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this subject Th. Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der 
alten Kirche.) This intercourse was kept u 
mainly by those who were travelling for the Church 
or on private business. Amongst the first class, 
of course, the apostles stand out most prominently, 
but only second to the extent of their journeyings 
comes that of their helpers and attendants. The 
prophets, too, were great travellers (¢.g. Ac 117 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels we may point to the wanderin 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first in 
Italy (Ac 18*), then in succession at Corinth (%.), 
Ephesus (1818, 1 Co 16°), Rome (?) (Ro 16%), Ephesus 
(2 Ti 4'%) ; or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti 127-8); or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Judxa 
(e.g. Ac 11”, 1 Co 16%, 2Co 84% 9%), and the carriage 
of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander- 
ings of official or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 
of other Christians moving from place to place on 
private business, who attached themselves to the 
community, and found in it a welcome and hospi- 
tality until they passed on farther (cf. Did. 12; 
1 Ti 5°, He 13). Intercourse by letter was also 
very frequent. A fruitful cause of this corre- 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation (cvcrarixal ém- 
orodal; cf. Ac 18”, 2Co 3!). We have instances of 
other correspondence in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to that of Antioch (Ac 15%), and the letter 
of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. Ep. ad Cor.). 

How far, then, did all this lead to the establish- 
ment of one organic unity, or of a paner unity of 
organization than the city-Church? e find, in- 
deed, in a sense, an organic basa embracing the 
whole Charch in the earliest period. In the Church 
of Jerus., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 
centralization of government stretching over all 
the existing Church, viz. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the district around Antioch, t.¢. Syria and 
Cilicia (cf. Ac 8'* 9% 1]!-2% 23), This condition of 
things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jerus. (Ac 15*%-). But St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus. on this occasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 2!-'), 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from sircumelaion: 1d to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a greater degree the vast 
difference of life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Roman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jerus. should continue. And the ‘pillar’ 
apostles, after convincing themselves of his 
authority and ability, resigned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the management of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
2°), The partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by either side as a rigid separa- 
tion of spheres. The main work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was with Jews. Thus it was the 
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practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
when breaking up new ground (see Ac 13-end, 
passim), and he occasionally, though very rarely, 
addressed himself to Jews in his epistles (e.g. 
27), Again we find St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
2"), Corinth (?) (1 Co 124), and Rome. St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
l!}; and 1 Pis aadveased: not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles throughout Asia Minor (cf. 1! 4°) ata 
time when St. Paul was probably still liv.ng. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit- 
terness in the relations between the two parties. 
The pillar apostles gave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of Juda, and we 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
Paul always speala with deep affection and respect 
of the Judwan Christians (¢.g. 1 Th 2, Ro 15*). 
The momentary break with St. Peter (Gal 2"), and 
the efforts of some to exaggerate and prolong ita 
effects (1 Co 119 3%), did not impede his recognition 
of the deeper truth, that all differences found their 
amity in Christ (31). 
ithin these two great divisions, each of which 

had something of an organic unity in its common 
rule, resulting to a large extent in common prac- 
tice (6g. 1Co 118 14%), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Judea (Gal 178, 1 Th 2"), Galatia (Gal 
12, 1 Co 16'), Macedonia (2 Co 8'), Achaia (Ro 15%, 
2 Co 1! 9), Asia (1 Co 16%), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
15%“), This grouping was aleo something more 
than a mere form of speech. The Churches of 
Galatia (1 Co 16'), Macedonia (2 Co 8), and Achaia 
(1 Co 167, 2Co 8-9) each formed a se te whole 
for the p ses of gathering and delivering to 
Jerus. the collection for the poor of Judwa. Officers 
were appointed by each province to act for and re- 

resent the province in this respect (1 Co 16°, 2Ce 

19 3), St. Paul particularly notes the close and 
affectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (1 Th 47°). 

These provincial Churches (it is to be noted that 
éxx\nola 1s never used of the Church of a ae phrae 
but always éxxAnola:, ‘the Churches’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city (¢.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
1}; Ephesus, Ac 191°; cf. Rev 2! where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). Ata later 
period these districts were in some cases temporaril 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
6.9. Timothy in Asia (1 Ti 1°), Titus in Crete (Tit 
1°), At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
ae of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(Rev 1*). 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phoenicia (Ac 15%), Syria (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P 1"), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Illyricum (Ro 15, 2 Ti 4°), Italy (Ac 28"), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidence in NT. But there were doubtless 
many other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless, were founded before the clove 
of the NT hain It is quite probable that St. 
Paul himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15**™; 
Clem. Rom. Cor. 5; Murat. Fragment, 1. 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed ite foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. HE ii. 16, 24; Epiph. Her. li. 
6; Jer. de vir. wlust. 8; Nicephorus, HE it. 43; 
Acta Barnabe). And without setting any value 
on the traditions (e.g. in Eus. HE 1. 13, iii. 1) 
current in the later Church, we may well refrain 
from drawing any argumenta from the silence of 
NT in this respect. 

III. THE IDEAL CHURCH.—So far as we have pro- 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word ¢«x- 
x\nola always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual state of imperfection. Wecome now 
to a conception of the Church in which the empirical 
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idea disap and an ideal Church appears, still 
capable of progress, indeed, in some of the similes 
under which it is depicted (e.g. Eph 4'*), but free 


from all the negative elemente of evil. From one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfe t. He was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. 1 Co 6", He 10, 1 Jn 3°), and from hence- 
forth is holy (a&y0s), The Christians are ‘the 
sainta’ (ol dy:0:). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which ‘shall judge the world,’ 1 Co 6%. It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3!**5), the ‘ great 
house’ in which some are ‘ vessels unto honour’ 
and some ‘vessels unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2™) ; it is 
the ideal which is a ‘ holy temple of God’ (vaés= 
shrine) (1 Co 3"), sanctified and cleansed by ‘the 
washing of water with the word ... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing ... holy and without blemish’ ree 5% 37), 
The motaphors under which the id hurch is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds—({a) the Church as a building, (6) 
the Church as a body (cdpa), (c) the Church as a 

bride. 

(1) The Church as a Building.—This very natural com 

is, according to St. Matt., as old as the time of Christ Himself 
t 1618 ‘On age dager Arhanes 8t. Paul (10o 
the pears yeeneerrd with 


upon . referring 
to the Corinthian comm Soames in v.16 to the idea of 
for ‘temple,’ saés 1 inn eile Ge ct 
* vaés, Means pro an inner s e OF aan 
and Bt Pa tl Bin his * : 


sitteth 
bana On aie coli aot the ixaAacia 
616, and for the same thought in 


er by corer ie chie: 
where the thought is that in Christ Jew 
liding by the breaking down of the ‘ middle wall of 
partition’ (v.14), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
foundation. But in 1 Co 3!®, where the thought is 
up of the community, Christ is the foundation, and 
the apostles, etc., the builders. 

(2) The Church as a Body (eaj«).—The idea of the Christian 
unity in Christ seems to have suggested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are arrmype| 
each performing, according to his‘ gift,’ his proper function, an 
accepting his proper position (Ro 125), Then comes the identi- 
fication of this Christian body with the body of Christ (1Co 
1212 27, cf. 615, Jn 151), a conception which culminates in the 
idea of the believers all partaking in the one body of Christ in 
the Eucharist (1 Co 1017, Jn @!@), Not until the later Epp. is the 
ixxAncia called outright the ‘body of Christ’ (Eph 123 413 533 
Col 118 24 219) In the earlier Epp. it is the vaguer ‘ we,’ ‘ you, 
i.2, primarily the community to which the apostle is ibis L 
although the secondary idea of the whole Church was probably 
also present to his mind (Ro 12, 1 Co 1213. 27, cf. 615), In this 
relation Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body 
(1 Co 1213. 27), but in the later Epp. He is called the Head, as the 
guardian and director (Eph 5-24), as the source of its life, 
filling it with His fulness (Eph 1%), as the centre of its unity 
and the cause of ee cipher 415, Col 21%). These last two 

represent the actual Church as growing gradually to 
this ideal rfection. 

(3) The Church as a Bride.—We have to do here, not only with 
an ideal conception, but also with the further step of a personi- 
fication. The comparison of the single community to a virgin is 
found first in 2Co 113 ‘I espoused you to one husband that I 


ht t you as a pure virgin to Ohrist.’ Here the idea 
or Uae an | the bridegroom is ~~ present. The expressions ¢ 


the 
Christian to Christ (1 Co 615), As man and wife become one 
eth to (the expression é xeAAdpesr08 


¥ io in parallel to 6 seAArA6, a becom : ¢ 
oon wih Him, and bel mang Eis (optntaal) body, — your 
es are members (44An) of Christ.’ The idea of the burch as 
“bride infarrayea i 


most of them saree 4 & period of some years. The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
im to the Church the force of that memory 
in all ite freshness. The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was a fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Christianity—the 
position of Christ and the significance of His death 
—been more powerfully realized, and at no time 
has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belief. To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all succeeding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the strongest contrast with this 
fixedness of doctrine and moral life, stands the 
freedom from formal conditions in questions out- 


side these. Thus, if we turn to the organization we 
notice the informal way in which offices grew up, 


and the comparative absence ae the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char- 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the technical 
terms are used also in a general sense, ¢.g. rpec- 
Burepos, Sidxovos (S:axovla, Siaxordw) Siddoxadros. Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 


freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis- 
terial rights, of a formal liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptiam, laying on of hands, 


and the Eucharist. the transition period 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization with ite clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 

GENERAL LITERATURE ON CHURCH.—The Church Histories of 
the Apostolic age; esp Neander, Hist. of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (Eng.), 1851; Thiersch, Hist. 
¥ Christian Church in Ap. Age amy 3 1852; Baur, Church 


ist. of the First Three Centuries (Eng.), 1879 ; Renan, Origines 


du Christianieme, 1883 ; Schaff, Hist. of Ap. Age, 1886; Lechler, 
Ap. Age (ing:), 18386 ; Pressensé, Le sitcle nap egy na 1889 ; 
Moller, Ch. Hist. (Eng.), 1892; Weizsiicker, Ap. Age (Eng.), 
1895. Further, Kostlin, Das Wesen der Kirche nach Lehre 
und Gesch. des NT, 1872; Seeberg, Der Begriff der christlichen 
Kirche, 1887 ; Harnack, Hist. peg, ct (Eng.), 1894. 
S. C. GAYFORD. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—Our knowledge of Church government in 
the se age comes almost entirely from 
the NI. We can glean something from Clement 
and the Teaching; but with Ignatius we are 
already in a new and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 
ee on one side by the indefinite authority 
eld in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which was crossed, but not yet 
displaced, by the local ministry of office. 
he general development is clear, though ita 
later stages may fall outside NT times. The 
apostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
urch ; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers; then the unl died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The chief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In1Col2*hecounts 
up ‘first, apostles; second, propaet ; third, teachers; 
then powers; then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, kinds of tongues.’ A few years later 
(Eph 4") his list of gifts for the work of service 
(dtuxovla) is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both lista is the Apostle. The 
apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Paul and Barnabas (e.g. 1 Co 9°) 
were certainly apostles, and we may safely add 
(Gal 1%) James the Lord’s brother. There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 16") even seem to be called ‘ notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co 14) excluded. The apostle’s qualification was 
first and foremost to have seen (Ac 1%, 1 Co 913) 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out by Him ; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 12!) ‘the apostle’s 
signs.’ His work was to bear witness of the things 
he had seen and heard (e.g. Ac 1°)—in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
care of Churches, though not their ordinary ad- 
ministration. St. Paul interferes only with 
errors or with corporate disorder ; and he does not 
advise the Corinthians on further questions with- 
out hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves. His mission was (1 Co 12") simply to 

reach, so that he had no local ties, but moved 

om city to city, sometimes working for a while 
from a centre, but more commonly moving about. 

Next to the apostle comes the Prophet. He, too, 
sustained the Church, and shared with him (Eph 
2” 3°) the revelation of the mystery. He spoke ‘in 
the Spirit’ words of warning, of comfort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostle’s, but he was not like him an eye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘seen the Lord.’ Nor did ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. His office, so far as we 
know, was purely spiritual, and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, too, might prophesy, like 
Philip's daughters (Ac 21°) at Cresarea, or the 
mystic Jezebel (Rev 2”) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in the apostolic age we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5”) of discredit, and false prophets flourishin 
(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group o 

reachers, followed in 1 Co 12” by special ‘ gifts of 

ealings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues.’ 

It will be seen that the lists have to do with a 
ministry of ol gue gifts, and leave no place for an 
ordinary local ministry of office, unless it comes in 
under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.” Any such ministry must therefore 
have been subordinate to the other: yet there is 
ample proof that one existed from a very early 
time. e have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6; (2) elders at Jerusalem in 44, in 50, and 
again in 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
erp by Paul and Barnabas in every Church 
about 48; at Ephesus in 58: (3) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63; Phabe a deaconess at 
Cenchres in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy and Titus are in charge of four distinet 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 3" yuvatxas, not ras yuvaicas, cannot be the 
wives of deacons), and widows. This great de- 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for by the 
vigorous growth of Church life and the need of 
organization which must have been felt near the 
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end of the apostolic age. To complete our state- 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the vewrepa 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5°), though the tacit 
contrast with wpeoBtrepa is clearly one of age, not 
of office, for we note that vea»iocxoe buried Sapphira 
(6) the prominent position of James at Jerus. in 44 
(Ac 12?"), in 50, and in 58; and (7) of Timothy and 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) the indefinite 
wpotorduevac Of 1 Th 5 and the Ne indefinite 
rulers (jryoUuevo:) of an unknown C ach (He 137 *) 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churches in Asia. 

ur a pa may be conveniently grouped 
round the later orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons—taken, however, in reverse order. 

i. DEACONS.—The traditional view, that the 
choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu- 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Irensus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind ; and the vague word d:axovla 
(used too in the context of the apostles themselves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon in the Ac (¢.g. 218 SiAlrwou rol evay- 

Norol Syros éx ray érrd). If we add that the 
Raven seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apoetie we may be tempted to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus. in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case we are thown back on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phabe (Ro 16!) was 
deaconess at Cenchrez in 58, there were probabl 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there is 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

ii. ELDERS.—We first find elders at Jerus. (Ac 
11) receiving the offerings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. ey are joined (15") with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(2138), As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14*) 
in every city on their first sgoneny ee journey we 
may infer that Churches gen y had elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral a eet unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja 5, where, however, 
it is not certain that the word is official. 

The difference of name between eldera and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function; but in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ac 20%) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sun bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and deacons, though (1 Ti 5”) Timothy 
also has elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi- 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 

ually point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call episcopal. Though the elder’s proper 
duty is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5”), he does it subject to 
Timothy, much as a modern elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

iii. Bisnops.—Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders; but are there ent 
local officials, each ruling singly the elders of his 
own city? This is the definition of the bisho 
when he first appears distinct from his elders; an 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jerus., Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. bs takes rulers (He 137 ”) of a 
single Church are hardly worth mention. Now, 
James was clearly the leading man of the Church 
at Jerusalem. is strictness of life and his neat 
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CIELED, CIELING 44) 


relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 

terns than with us) must have given him enor- 
mous influence. But influence is one thing, office 
is another. No doubt he had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his success at Jerus. may 
have suggested imitation elsewhere; but there is 
nothing recorded of him which requires us to 
believe that he held any definite local office. The 
case of Timothy and Titus is a stronger one, for we 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
@ modern bishop. But this is work which must be 
cone in every Church, so that a man who does it is 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus is a permanent official, and Titus is not con- 


nected with any particular city. They are rather 
tempo vicars-apostolic, sent on special mis- 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters by which 


we know them are (2 Ti 4°, Tit 3'%) letters of recall ; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. Titus is last heard of 
(2 Ti 4°) in Dalmatia, Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (13), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches ; and it would be very bold 
to take these for literal bishops. In addition to 
the general phen ete from the symbolic char- 
acter of the Apoc., there is the particular ent 
that ‘the woman Jezebel’ at Thyatira (Rev 2°—the 
reading rh» yuvaixd cov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels are praised and blamed for the cole 
of their Churches in a way no literal a justly 
can be. It is safer to take them as personifications 
of the Churches. 

Our general conclusion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in NT sense) in the 
spore age, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 

e later sense), or of any apostolic ordinance that 
every Church was to have its bishop. This conclu- 
sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
If Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should scarcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unjust deposition of 
certain elders. Instead of this, it seems clear that 
the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their quarr Ignatius 
certainly uses the most emphatic language in 
urging obedience to the bishop; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
any appeal (7rall. 7 is not one) to any institution 
of an order of bishops by the apostles. The absence 
of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, seems nothing less than an ad- 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Nevertheless, his earnestness implies a lic 
sanction. Eopety must have originated before 
the apostles had all passed away; and ite early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some enco ement from St. John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per- 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position; on the other, vicars -a ic 
of the type of Timothy might occasionally be left 
strand by the apostle’s death, and if they re- 
mained at their post would settle down into genuine 
bishops. See also Hort, Christian Ecclesia (1897), 
published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. GwWATKIN. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
rendering in AV Ac 19” of the word lepdcvdcr 
applying the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 

ng. pense to pagan temples), while in RV the 
rendering is ‘robbers of temples’ ; but both are 
unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city (ypanpareds 


ris wéAews) of Ephesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and his 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the catego 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Paul's 
accusers to bring his action. After the word daéfea 
had been appropriated to translate the Rom. eee 
term lesa majestas ‘treason,’ lepogvAla was the 
natural rendering for the Lat. eccrilegium and here 
for emphasis the speaker uses the double term otre 
lepoovdous obre Bac gnpoiyras Thy Gedy, which implies 
‘ guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespoct 
to the established religion of our city.’ 

In 2 Mac 4@ the epithet ‘church-robber’ (AV, 
‘author of the sacrilege’ RV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the high priest, who 
perished in a riot (B.C. 170) rovoked by the theft 


of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himself 
LrreRaTuRE.—Neumann, Der rim. Staat und die emeina 
Kirohe, i. pp. 14, 17; Ramsay, Church in Rom. . pp 260, 401. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 


CHURCHES, SEYEN.—See REVELATION. 


CHURL.—‘The Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a chur! ’— 


occurs, Is 32°7, 
though the Heb. (*$'3, op) probably means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vulg.). . HASTINGS. 


CHUSI a B, Xovurel A).—Jth 7!* mentioned 
with Ekrebel (‘Axrabeh) is possibly Kiézah, 5 miles 
S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. o h. See 
SWP vol, ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CONDER. 


CHUZA (Xovu{as, Amer. RV Chuzas).—The steward 
(érirpowos) of Herod Antipas. His wife JOANNA 
(which see) was one of the women who ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples (Lk 8"). 


CICCAR (179), ‘round.’—A name for the middle 
broader of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, Pal. 
112; cf. Driver on Dt 34°), Gn 13! 32 19)7- 3. 28. 99. 
Dt 34’, 2S 187, 1 K 7@, 2Ch 4", Ezk 47°. See 
PALESTINE. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
pe chee of Jerus. in a later age, Neh 3” 12" 
(AV ‘plain,’ ‘ plain country ’). 

CIELED, CIELING.—This is the ing of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 1611 havin 


sieled and sieling in all the passages. Amer, R 
refers the mod. ceiled, cesling. Wright (Bible 
Vord Book, p. 134) identifies the word with see, 


to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes— 


*But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
ods seel our eyes.’ 


O misery on’t !—the wise 
Shaks. Ant. and Cloop. ms. xifl, 112. 
*Come, seeling nigh 
Goart up the tender eyo of piifldi . eas 
Il. 


But Skeat (Etymol. Dict.? s.v.) denies the identi- 
fication or connexion. Ciel, he holds, is from 
ceelum, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky,’ and has no connexion with 
sill, seal, or seel. Ita meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vb., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AV, as in mod. Eng., viz. 
to cover with timber or pester, $4.6. wainscot, is a 
later derivation. Ths Heb. always means ‘to 
cover.’ In Dt 33% AVm gives ‘cieled’ (text, 
‘seated,’ RV ‘reserved,’ the Heb. being sdphan ‘ to 
el’ {see Driver’s note and Add. in Deut* ad 
toes ‘ciel’ in Jer 224, Hag 1‘). The ese 
(only 1 K 6%, Ezk 4136) is any part cieled, w 
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CIRCUMCISION 


as well as roof, the roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as ‘the upper cieling.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CILICIA (Keuxia), a country in the 8.E. corner 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always sloeey connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united with Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri- 
tories—(1) on the W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia (Aspera), a land of lofty 
and ru mountains, drained by the considerable 
river Calycadnus; (2) on the E., Cilicia Pedias 
(Campestris), a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Taurus 
and Amanus. The entire double coun is 
summed up as C, in Ac 275, a graphi de- 
scription of the lands touching the rian Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only the civilized 
and peaceful C. Pedias (in other words, the 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C. 
is mentioned in NT, whereas C. Tracheia was 
inhabited by fierce and Spry he tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archelaus of Cappadocia from B.C. 
20 to A.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com- 
magene from A.D. 87 to 74. C. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.C. 103; and, after many 
changing ments for ita adininistration, it 
was pap oy ugustus in the great joint | aba 
Syria-Cilicia-Phenice probably in B.c. 27; an 
this system probably lasted through the Ist 
cent. after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred). Hence Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in 12, Ac 154; 
the combined Rom. province is there meant, over 
which the influence of Christianity spread from 
the two centres, Tarsus in C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. The close connexion of C. with 

i ra from two eR C. epee ora 
with it & very easy , the ‘Syri ates’ 
it Boilen. suialt level 1980 ft.), 


(Pyle Syria, 

whereas the crossing Taurus into Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia are all difficult, incom bly the 
best being the ‘Cilician Gates’ (Pyl@ Cilicia, 


Gulek Boghaz, summit level 4300 ft.); (2) C. 
Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on the W. and N. by a great extent of indepen- 
dent country, while it adjoined Rom. gf Spas C. 
has been identified wrongly with the Tarshish 
which is so often mentioned in OT (Gn 10 ete.), 
by some modern scholars, following Jos. Ant. (1. 
vi. 1), who says that C. was originally called 


Baposds. 

at a large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ac 6°; and it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews are not mentioned in Ac 2*", The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Seleucid cities 
of C. would be in iteelf highly probable, for they 
were always the most faithful and trusted adher- 
enta of the Seleucid kings in their forei 
ments; and the Cilician Jews are alluded to by 
Philo, Leg. ad Gatum, § 36 (ii. p. 587, Mang.). St. 
Paul had the righte of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as he mentions in Ac 21”; these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews formin 
part of the Tarsian State. An interesting memoria 
of the religious influence exerted by the Jews in 
C. is attested by the society of Sabbatistai, men- 
tioned in an inscription, probably dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaiougsa 
and Korykos (see Canon Hicks in Journ. o 


settle- 


Hellenic Studies, 1891, pp. 234-236); this society 
was evidently an association of non-Jews in the 
SiepRAC of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
istic ceremonial. 


of | operation ma 


See Marquardt, Rormische Phepagdosber aiden iL Pp. : 
Ramsay, Hist. . Asta Minor, 861. > Bent and Hicks 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1800, pp. 281-254, 1801, pp. 206- 
278; Sterrett, wove in Asia Minor, pp. 1-125; lois, 
Ezplor. Archéol. i 


860); Da se a eiatio Turkey Ct Voyage dans to Cliset 


its Governors (1858): Ritter, Kletnasien ), if. pp. 66-235 : 

Heberdey and in Benkechriften der Akademie, 

1896. os W. M. RaMBay. 
CINNAMON (jo1p kinndmén, cxuvdpwpor, cin- 


namomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It was early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30%). It is represented as being to 
ea bed (Pr 7""). The Oriental women use 

musk for a similar pro Like other tropical 
lanta, it seems to have been cultivated in the 
tanical gardens of Solomon (Ca 4%). It is the 


part | product of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, ee a plant 


of the Laurel family, in ous in Ceylon and 
other E. India islands, and in China. The tree 
attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blosso and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
cylindrical rolls. The best oil is obtained by boil- 
ing the ripe fruit. In Rev 18” it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great Babylon. 
G. E. Post. 

CIRCLE.—In AV c. means the vault of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40” ‘It is he that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ i.e. the c. overarching the earth 
(nn, also in Job 22", AV and RV ‘circuit,’ RVm 
‘vault’; Pr 8% AV ‘compass,’ RV ‘circle’); and 
Wis 18? ‘the oc. of the stars’ (xéxcdor dorpwr, RV 
‘circling stars,’ RVm ‘c. of stars’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV, 1 8S 7" (a late 
and doubtful passage acc. to which Samuel went 
on circuit [339] to various high-places), Job 22% 
xn RVm and er. RV ‘vault,’ ¢.¢. the vault of 

eaven), Ps 19* (ssipa, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), Eo 1° (3°39, of the circuits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a compass 
in 2 8 5* (where for MT 309 read with Driver and 
Budde 26), 2 K 3°, Ac 28'8 (swrepedOdvres, RVm ‘ cast 
loose,’ following WH wepedévres), See COMPASS. 

J. A. SELDIE. 

CIRCUMCISION (70 Ex 4%, reprous Jn 7 etc. ). 
—The cutting off of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religious ceremony among many races, such as 
the Jews, Arabians, and Colchians in Asia, the 
Egyptians, Mandingos, Gallas, Falashas, Abys- 
sinians, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, Tonga Islanders, and some Melanesians 
in Polynesia, certain New South Wales tribes in 
Australia, and the Athabascans, Nahuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 

In Egypt ita practice dates back at least to the 
14th cent. B.C., and probably much farther. The 
circumcising of two children is represented on the 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Merenptah states that as ths 
Aquashua (supposed to be Achaians) were circum- 
cised, their dead were not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
De iii. 19). : ; 

Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, catting 
off a finger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 
be a tribal mark. In all these there 
is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be known by him and by each other. The sacrifice 
is a representative one, a part given for the re 
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demption of the reat. Stade (ZA W, 1886) has col- 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that circumcision is not so much a 
mark of membership in atribe as inttiation into man- 
hood and acquirementof thefull rightsof citizenship. 

However originated, the rite is said to have been 
appointed by as the token of the covenant 
between Him and Abraham, shortly after A braham’s 
sojourn in Egypt. It was ordained to be performed 
on himself, on his descendants and slaves, as well as 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb. nation 
(Gn 174 ete. Ex 12* both P), to signify their per 
ticipation in the benefits of the covenant and their 
rein Hoag of ita obligations. It was practised 
oy the Jews during their sar a in Egypt (Jos 

D*), but discontinued in the wilderness. Even 
Moses neglected to circumcise his son (Ex 4* JE). 
On this occasion Zipporah recognized the cause of 
God’s displeasure, and removed the reproach by 
operas (Ex 4%), She thus showed her acquaint- 
ance with the ceremony ; and as she called Moses 
on this account a hathan of blood, which may mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. There is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
srbeeg y the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 

ipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ex 4 as meaning that she caused Moses to operate. 

The characteristic of Hebrew circumcision is ite 
being performed in infancy. Wellhausen (Hist. 
340) sees in Ex 4” the subetitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man- 
hood. (See the same writer’s Skizzen, iii. 154, 215; 
and cf. Nowack, Heb. Archdol. i. 167 ff.; Cheyne, 
art. ‘Circumcision’ in Encyc. Brit.*) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos 5°), the operation being 
performed at a place named Gb'ath ha‘drdléth, or 
‘the hill of the fore-skins,’ with flint knives, which, 
according to the Sept. addition to Jos 24", were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 


scarcely again mentioned in the historical of 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and 
there is no real for the statement made by 


un 
the Rabbins (Yalu on Jos), that on the separation 
of the two kingdoms circumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La 1° conjectures that 
the priests were uncircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac 125); but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was circumcised at the age of 99, and, 
according to Pirke R. Eliezer, the anniversary of 
the ceremony is pce ghar Day of Atonement. 
Ishmael was circumcised at 13, and among Islamite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formulw. It is not enjoined in the Koran, but, 
according to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
declared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As Isaac was circumcised on the eighth day, so 
that period was named in the institution (Gn 17"), 
and is observed as the proper date by the Jews to 
this day. The child is named at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2”). 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by a Mohel or circumciser, 
who is usually a surgeon, and must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services. In former times the Rabbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now steel is almost in- 
variably used. Blood must be shed in the operation, 
and the inner layer must be torn with the thumb- 
nail ; this supplemental operation is called silat 
and is said to have been introduced by Joshua 
The péri‘aA is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 
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operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
enco by suction, and the bleeding stopped by 
wine, with which the Mvhel’s mouth is filled; but 
these practices, called oy the Jews Mézizgah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is performed with antiseptic precautions. Chloro- 
form may be used if the Mohel think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
@ survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child being stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother; they are visited by their friends; and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads the Shema or verses 
from Dt 6*° 11%" and Nu 1571, On the day of 
the operation the child is carried to the door of the 
room by a lady, who is called the Baalath Berith, 
and is taken by a godfather or sandek, called also 
Baal Berith, who site in a chair, beside which is a 
vacant seat dedicated to the ya ae Elijah, in 
memorial of his jealousy for the maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token. The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the oS the cove- 
nant, may sustain him in his task. ers, accord- 
ing to a set form, are recited in Heb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by- 
standers join in the recitation of formule. After 
the operation a blessing is invoked by the Mohel, and 
the event is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house, The prayers for the occasion are set forth 
in the works of gson, Asher, Brecher, and Auer- 
bach. The portion cut off is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Haman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumcised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est 87 LXX). Circumcision was also imposed b 
Hyrcanus upon the Idumzans (Jos. Ant. X11. ix. 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted to it. Elagabalus, 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(Midrash Bereshith) were circumcised ; but in tke 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was a on pain of death 
(i 9. 10). Amtiochus Epiphanes also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were tortured and put 
to death on this account (1 Mac 1*, 2 Mac 6°). 
Similar prohibitions were issued by Hadrian and 
Constantius, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years. 

In apostolic times the Judaizing section of the 
Church wished to enforce circumcision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
mother’s side (Ac 16*). e refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 2°), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Rom. (4!*) that Abraham was as yet uncircumcised 
when made His covenant with him. On this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 15"). In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, the operation was continued, being the 

rsistence of a pre-Christian ethnic practice. In 
the 12th cent. a short-lived Christian sect of circum- 
cist arose in Italy (Schrikh, Christi. Kirchengesch. 
xxix. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of giana and the 
word foreskin has come to onymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the flesh of the effect of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30°. 
Philo speaks of it as a bolic inculcation of 
purity of heart, and having the advantage of pro- 
moting cleanliness, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (9* * RV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not alwa 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, Judah, 
and Edom as races which, though circumcised in 
the flesh, are uncircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ro 
2%. -9), and hence in Ph 3? he calls the fleshly cir- 
cumcision xararou}, or Concision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 

ose who insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 


Lirgraturs.—Schechter, Studies in Judatem, 1896, p. 848; 
rey ge frag sedan Soe. anodes of Viceonaet Ls : 


sbid. 1894 ; ugh Smyth, 4 Victoria ; Ourr, The 
Australian Race; The monument is figured af 
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CISTERN (713, Ad«xos, cisterna, lacus).—A tank 
for the collection and sto of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring-water brought from a dis- 
tance by a Conpuir. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the POOL (7973, codup8hOpa, 
piscina), which was a reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have necessary in 
Pal., where there are large areas ill supplied with 
natural spri ngs, a long ay summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. They were required not only for 
domestic p , but for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the watering of animals, and the con- 
venience of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
size and character, and may be classified as follows : 
1. Cisterns wholly excavated inthe rock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest form is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jerus., the Hauran, and else- 
where. Small rectangular tanks, with draw-holes, 
are found by the wayside and in vineyards. At 
Jerus. there are some very large cisterns, and in 
theee the roofs are ay pee by rude rock-pillars. 
The finest example is the ‘Great Sea’ in the Haraci 
esh-Sherif, which has several rock-pillars, and is 
ete ee may Saar der net It sia is ite 
supply y from ace drainage and partl 
rea uh se brought by a conduit from Solomon's 
Pools, near Bethlehem. 2. Rock-hewn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these may possibly be as old as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
8. Cisterns of masonry built in the soil are found 
everywhere. Some of them are of large size, and 
have vaulted roofs, supported by pillars arranged in 
parallel rows. They are of all ages, from the Rom. 
occupation tothe present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water is drawn to the surface; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, ly to facili- 
tate cleansing operations. The rain-water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, is conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many im- 
purities. This renders penodien) cleaning neces- 
rant be as the water would otherwise become foul, 

of animal life, and dangerous to health. Much 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the neglected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 24 alludes to the rock-hewn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 18*' that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 54, Is 36!*). One of the Great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the large 
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cistern of the temple with plates of brass (Sir 50”). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a convenient 
rison. It was into one of the roadside cisterna 
AY ‘ pit’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
cast by his brethren (Gn 37%); and it was 
into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
(Jer 88°), The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zec 9" ; and it may 
be noted that the word 13 ‘ cistern’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(Gn 40% 414), In Ec 12° there is an allusion to the 
wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. Jos. 
mentions the rock-hewn cisterns at Masada (Ant. 
XIV. xiv. 6; BJ vii. viii. 3) and at Macherus (BJ 
VII. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, but in the tower 
Hippicus the cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above : (BJ Vv. iv. 3, 4) 


W. WILSON. 
CITHERN.—See Music. 


CITIZENSHIP.—So RV for wodk:rela, Ac 22%, 
instead of the vague AV rendering ‘freedom.’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his c. 
by purchase, possibly from the wife or the freedman 
of the Emperor Claudius whose name he bore. 
Cf. Dio Cass. lx. 17, where, however, it is said 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civic privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom. citizenship was one of the special qualifications 
of the ‘chosen vessel,’ and it is a chief p of 
St. Luke (in Ac) to exhibit the apostle as a citizen 
who, though a Christian, receives for the most 
courtesy and justice from the Rom. officials. His 
citizen ps however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome. at the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we know from independent sources ; hence a 
comparison of Ac 21” with 22”, by which the separ- 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
evident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘colonia’ or ‘muni- 
cipium,’ but an ‘urbe libera,’ Plin. NZ v. 27 (22), that 
is to say, a city within a Rom. province, yet enjoy- 
ing salt vernment uardt, Rom. Staatsverw. 
i. ). St. Paul’s citizenship of Tarsus was of 
no substantial advantage outside that oy. But his 
Rom. citizenship availed throughout the Rom. world, 
including, besides private rights, (1) exemption from 
all degrading punishments, ¢.g. scourging and 
crucifixion ; (2) right of appeal to the emperor 
after sentence in all cases; (3) right to be sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor if ch with 
a oe pe offence (cf. Plin. Lpp. x. 96; Schiirer, 
HJP ui. ii. 278). These righta, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac 16*? 25". But there is 
nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of voting 
and qualif cation for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a‘Roman.’ The word vitizer 
is not used in describing his status. ‘Pwyaios alone 
is enough (cf. ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo é 
Romano,’ Dante, Purg. xxxii. 101-2). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
ak have obtained citizenship. The most prob- 
able are by manumission (cf. Philo, < ad G. 
§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Vit. 76), or by Pear 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac would 
have had less force. The large number of Jews in 
Asis Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the decrees quoted in Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 

Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 
and citizenship requires notice. This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s een of the heavenly 
city (Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thought. 
It a riper in Ph 3”, where for ‘conversation’ we 
ahaa! substitute ‘commonwealth’ (RVm). See 
lels given by Lightfoot, in loc. Saints on 
earth are to live as worthy citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth (Ph 17 RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjugating the 
world, but as a commonwealth gradually extend- 
ing its citizenship to other lands and alien tribes (cf. 
Eph 2? and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2”), ran el 
with the extension of Rom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Rom. subjecta by the edict 
of Caracalla (A.D. 212). The preference for ‘ Civi- 
tas Dei’ over ‘Regnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jerus. 
in Is 60-62 combined easily with the Platonic 
‘pattern’ of a heavenly city, and it is this com- 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in He 11 15, and 13, in the ‘ Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 4®, and, perhaps, in Rev 21. 
It is worth poncine Vie it is only in the ible 
of St. Luke, thorough Greek as he was, that the 
word ‘citizen’ occurs, Lk 15% 19" (add RV reading 
in a LXX quotation in He 8"). 


[arsratorg.—For the historical qu in addition to the 
authorities cited, see Deyling, Obes. 40, De S. Poult 
(inany reff); Rarwayy St. Paut the Traveller, p. 20 (very brief) 
Wendt's ed. of Meyer's Apostelycachichte on ie? : 

E. R. BERNARD. 

CITY (vy, réks).—1. Origin.—The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organi manufacture, and was 
only in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, Tyre, 
aad Joppa, dependent upon maritime trade. It 
was a creation of iculture, which was an out- 
some of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wandering tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their flocks among the standing crops, and carried 
off the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro- 
tecting life and property from such enemies was 
the chief factor in the creation of the village, out 
of which in turn grew the city. These would 
naturally be found near those who could protect 
them, or in grain-growing districts, or in positions 
of natural strength and in possession of a sufficient 
water eePe y. ence the village or town was 
often named from the local well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Gibeah-), or ite sanctity 
as ‘a high place’ (Baal-), or became distin ed by 
the name of ita ruling family, or of some conspicu- 
ous house (Beth-). 

? -—The city grew out of the 
village, as the village owed its origin to the house. 
The expansion was on the same lines as that of the 
nation from the tribe, and the tribe from the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, we find that each house had its ba‘al or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen- 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of seek auer gr ke to a stranger gave 
him the sacred privileges of the family guild, and 
the sanctity of the guest became the right of later 
citizenship. The gradual slackening of this bond 
is given in the Arab. proverb, ‘My brother and I 
against my cousin, my cousin and I against the 
stranger.’ 

These two facts of authority and combination 
made up the aristocratic and democratic elements 
of the village and city. It might be under the pro- 
tection of a feudal lord living in a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built ; or it might depend entirely upon its own 
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wall and the co and fidelity of ite inhabitants. 
The agricultural life of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads haar the landscape. The 

ta had to retire for the night to the village, 
ike the sheep to the fold. It was seprat or 
the smaller villages to recognize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg 18™), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belong to Esh-Sham 
(Damascus). Hence the expression ‘cities and 
their villages,’ ‘ cities and their daughters,’ in Nu 
21™ 32, Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior ci Late in return for protection offered 
against no invasions and other dangers, re- 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
TAXES). The service rendered by the peasant to 
his superior was originally of the nature of a son’s 
obedience t~ the father’s command, and 
eventually into corvée labour.* 

8. Characteristics. — The chief feature of an 
Oriental city was its wall. This gave it the right to 
be so named (Lv 25), though in later times the title 
turned upon the ecclesiastical distinction of havin 
a men of leisure ae aa ee for the services o 

e gue. ew one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunset to sunrise ; hance 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21™). All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper office and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitante went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
fll the water-jar. The bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-changer, while our modern 
factories of organised bour appeared as special 
streets allocated to special trades. This last 
arrangement was due to the different artisan guilds, 
in which the son usually followed the occupation 
of his father; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
responsible head. On occasions of nara taxation, 
each man, wherever he might be living and work- 
ing, was reckoned as still belonging to the city of 
his birth. Thus Joseph ieee 3 from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the city of his family (Lk 2‘). 

In an Oriental city each house had its own in- 
violability, ite proves to admit and exclude. The 
passer-by in the narrow street could know no- 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open- 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prefer- 
ence been narrow, sufficient for the foot nger 
and baggage-animal, and affording shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon; and in 
Damascus the ‘street called straight’ (Ac 9"), once 
a broad Roman lage-way, with a foot-path on 


each side of the stately colonnade, now shows a 
return to the Oriental t 
Again, each quarter of a large city might have 


its own homogeneousness. At 
distinction is erally a religious one, as Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
of an alarm bell in the Greek church can cause the 
tes of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 
istrict in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 


* An Laas ivory hadi pepe diereed i lar may lied ap 
was of undefined nature of a gratuity, term for which in 
Arabic, fudl-in-Na'amah, is the equivalent of St. Paul’s ‘ esceed 
ing rickes of orace” 


e present day the 
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Then, lastly, the entire city, with ite massive 
girdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 
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BANASCUS CITY-GATB—ENTRANCE TO STRAIGHT STREUT. 


The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 

found to be Safety, Society, Service. Thus we*ead 
in Ps 107’ of ‘a city to dwell in,’ ‘a city of hebita- 
tions,’ around which men ‘sow fields’ (vv.* * 8). 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
ourneyed by faith towards a fair city ‘which hath 
oundations’ (He 117), In Rev 21. 22 these 
various features appear as borrowed from the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Hol Rity. 
There the tabernacle of God is with men ; the city 
has its wall and gates; as an extended family- 
house it has ‘ foundations’ like the special corner- 
stone; it is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour; it has its 
own fountain-head supply of water, and abundant 
means of sustainin e; there the servants serve 
their Lord; and all who are hostile to ita order 
and interests shal] in no wise enter into it. (See 
CITIZENSHIP, ELDER, GOVERNMENT, PALESTINE, 
REFUGE (CITIES OF), and cf. Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
124 ff.) G. M. MACKIE. 


CITY OF DAYID.—See JERUSALEM. CITY OF 
SALT.—See SALT City. CITY OF WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.—See RABBAH. 


CLASPS.—RV for AV TACHES (wh. see). 


CLAUDIA (K)avila).—A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Eubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 4"). The name suggests a connexion 
with the imperial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less probably, the sister of Linus (Apost. 
Const. vii. 46, Alvos 6 KXavélas); she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been found between Rome and Ostia 
(CIL vi. 15,066). Another very ingenious but 

recarious coniecture identifies her with Claudia 
ufina, wife of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Epiar. iv. 13, xi. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, a lady of high character 
end cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 
pare the daughter of the British king Tiberius 
laudius Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 
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Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britain, and come 
to Rome in her train (T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens, Liandovery, 1848; E. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, N.Z7. Comm. ii. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, Clem. i. pp. 20 
and 76-79). W. LOcK. 


CLAUDIUS (K)adtéios), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Rome is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Octavia, was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. Born at Lyons on Ist August, B.C. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet. Claud. 38); consequently he was kept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant offices, until the aolen ct Gaius, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would scarcely seem to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable 
occupations (Suet. Claud. 33. 41-42), until the 
pretorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac. Ann. iii 18. 
7), raised him to the principate on 2th Jan. 
A.D. 4l—a position which he occupied until he 
phar murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 

ct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
government of the Roman Empire under Claudius 
compares not unfavourably with that of the other 
early emperors. eg roe . om that a although 
originally appointed t. military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
hosp, Soa faianeed discussed, managed to conciliate 
the ate and to obtain a permanent reputa- 
tion as a constitutional ‘princeps’; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under his rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers. 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
eae quoted in Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus, ii. 

) show him to have been very different from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him. It 
might, however, be argued that the present re- 
action in his favour is going too far. He allowed 
his wives, M i and Agrippina, whether 
through their influence over him, or even with- 
out his knowledge, to interfere with the course of 
justice, and to do incalculable harm in Rome; he 
entrusted pores to subordinates in a way which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Student's 
Rom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have had good intentions in certain 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur- 
poses, powerless; while the effects of his reign, for 

or evil, will have to be mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had prover ally little control (cf. Seneca, Ludus 
de morte Claudis, vi. 2). : 

For the events mentioned in NT which fall in 
the reign of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
NEw TESTAMENT. 

The as aH is twice mentioned by name :— 

(1) In Ac 11® the prophecy by Agabus of a 
famine ‘over the whole world’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C.’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
(Ant. Xx. ii. 5, v. 2) as occurring under Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. ieseler (Chron. 
apost. Zeit. p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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in Ant. m1. xv. 3 to the high priest Ishmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob- 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well have 
for more than one year. There seems to be 

no reason to doubt that this famine is the one 
referred to in Ac 11*. At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been un y 
provalent during the reign of C. (see, for instance, 
io, lx. 11; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sch. ; Suet. 
Claud. 18, ‘assidus sterili *); the person of C. 
was in from this cause (Tac. Ann. xii. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tac. Ann. xi. 4). The carelessness 
of Gaius as ds the corn supply (Sen. de Brev. 
Vit. xviii. 5 ; Dio, lix. 17. 2) ca great difficulties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout his reign (Suet. Claud. xviii. 20; cf. 
Lehmann, Claudius, p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a characteristic of the time of C., it is not 


sense, 
(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither ‘ be- 
cause C. had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome’ (Ac 18*). Suetonius says (Claud. 25) 
that C. ‘Judsos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’? Dio (LX. vi. 6), perhaps correct- 
ing Suet., asserta that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed ed, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the. Jews was favourable, as is shown 
the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 

e other to the whole empire (Jos. Ant. XIX. 
Mi 3; te ra Mliggoee tal areca vi. 8), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp- 
tion from the hated mili service, and some 
measure of self-government. But we are nc aera 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa 1. (id. 4. XX. i. 1; cf. XIX. 
v. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (XIX. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’ and su 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was given ‘pretorian rank,’ the rule over 
Chalcis, and, subsequently, certain other districta, 
as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. viii. 
Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 1, 1. 3), while his son is described 
as having t influence at court (Jos. Ané. xx. 
i. 2; cf. VI. 1i1.). has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 18* must be put during the years 
when ippa 0. was absent from Rome. he 
remained in the A po till a.p. 50 (Wieseler, 
pe n., 124), and returned before the end of 
(Jos. Ant. xX. vi. 3), these limits may be re- 


geraee as reasonably certain ; but the tad th of 
ieseler (pp. 125-8) to fix the date absolutely by 
@ comparison with Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 3, tho 


interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
{3 no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic (e.g. Ac 8°), and Jews and magicians are 
often mentioned together, but they are, as Wieseler 
admits, clearly distinct, and Tacitus does not 
mention the Jews at all in this connexion. 


. V. M. BENECKE. 
CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (Kyavdios Avolas), the mili- 
tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerus., who is 


mentioned in Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jerus. 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to investigate the cause of the uproar, and 
bound St. Paul with two chains. As the ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Juda 
(cf. Jos. Ant. Xx. viii. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the great festivals (id. BJ w. 
xiii. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente- 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘assassins’ into the wilder- 
ness (Ac 21%), and who is described by Jos. 
(BJ 1. xiii. 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his mistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the le from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
from examining him by scourging through receiv- 
ing the news that he was a m. citizen, and 
therefore by the Lez Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. L. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be- 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result; subsequently he learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the object of killing St. 
Paul, so he sent him to by night under an 
escort of “at Nsgery age ae ee aa coe 
‘spearmen’ (de ral see Meyer on Ac ). 
The letter given in Ac 23% as written by L. to 
the procurator Felix on this occasion has been con- 
sidered by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer- 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
réros (v.%) would seem to imply that only the 
gen sense is given. But it must be noticed 
that in v.” L. Sees himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because he discovered him to be a Roman, 
@ falsification and inconsistency with Ac 23*-” of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (see, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and N& on Ac 237"), The admission of 
L. that he gained Rom. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of Tarsus should be a citizen and yet apparently so 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the Clandian times,’ 
and the traffic in honours Measalina and the 
dune: to replenish ‘Une Geaetry,, partly: teres 
esire replen e even 
more usstionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
indignantly comments (lx. 17. a See CITIZEN- 
SHIP. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


CLAW.—In older Eng. c. was used for an animal’s 
hoof, and for any of the into which a cloven 
hoof is divided. So in 14° AV we read, ‘And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, ... that ye shall eat’ 
ad ‘and hath the hoof cloven in two’); and in 

1126 ‘he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 

i The Heb. is 

word for ‘hoof,’ in -both 

es. Cf. Lovell (1661): ‘With claws like a 

ws; but quadrifide.’ The bird’s oc. is mentioned 

ony Dn ‘his [Nebuchadrezzar’s] nails like 

birds’ claws’ (no word in Heb., ‘nails A pid being 
und: ). J. HASTINGS. 


their claws in pieces’ (RV ‘ hoofs’). 
pargah, the ordin 


CLAY, (v'», wh, r7y\bs).—This word is frequently 
used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta- 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 

dust’ (comp. Gn 2’ and Is 64°). Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
especially in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of the human race was used both for the con- 
struction of buildings and habitations and for 
the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 
It is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 
kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in oom- 
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position. Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
rincipal ennstituents ; but along with these may 
variable quantities of lime, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quulity and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are suited for different 
uses in the arts. 

1. As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and verified by modern dis- 
covery, was built altogether of brick, either baked 
in kilns or dried in the sun; and amongst the 
other remains is the great quadrilateral pile of 
brickwork,—known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor- 
rupted by the Jews to ‘ Babel,’ *—which might well 
have been supposed to be the ‘Tower of Babel’ 
described in Gn 11°’, but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, a Sir He Rawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar Il. (B.C. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
alabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris.t The brickmaking in Lower 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile; and bricks in the British Museum, inscribed 
with the names of Talutmes I., B.c. 1700, and 
Ramses I11., B.C. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
clay in order to bind it together as described in 
OT (Ex 1" 5’). Most of the villages both in 
Lower Egypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of sun-dried clay ; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the construction of ancient Troy.t 


2. The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 


its use for building purposes. Remains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. The potters wheel was conmunly em- 
ployed in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
was more interesting than ite use for imprintin 

letters of cuneiform characters on tablets whic 

have been discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia ;§ they were 
either in the form of bricks or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription had been im oll 
ee the inscriptions is the story of the Crea- 
tion, the Fall, and the Deluge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum: of 
hag A less interest are the Tel el-Amarna tablete 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bliss amongst the ruins at Tell el-Hesy in Southern 
Palestine (supposed to be Lachish, one of the five 
Amorite cities, Jos 10°), and dating as far back 
as B.C. 1480.°* E. HULL. 


CLEAN (see also UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS).—41. 
The orig. meaning of the word, is clear, free from 
i Ya , a8 applied to glass gold, and the like, 
as Wyclif’s tr. of Rev 21% ‘The citee it silf was of 
cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas.’ Whence it is 
used of the transparent purity of white garments, 
Rev 19% ‘fine linen, c. and white’ (xa6apss, RV 
‘pure’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modern use), as Pr 144‘ Where no 
oxen are, the crib is c.’ (19); Is 30% ‘c. provender’ 
(79, salted, RV peas ¥ Zec 38> Amer. RV 
‘a o. mitre’ (ny, AV an V ‘fair’); Mt 27° ‘a 
c. linen cloth’ («a@apés). 


Vv. 
Layard, Nineveh, ii. 185 (ed. 1849). 
f Smith, Chaldean account of Genesis. 
** Sayce, RP, N. Ser. il. ili. iv. and v.; PEFSt, 1 Th 


902-98. The 
@el cl-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1806). 


Cee nen nn en nn a a ae 


2. Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete, still retained in such a phrase as ‘a c. 
sweep.’ The only example of the adj. is Lv 23" 
‘thou shalt not make c. riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou reapest’ (RV ‘shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv. is 
more frequent, Jos 3" ‘all the people were passed 
ec. over Jordan’ (tay) wa were finished crossing), 
so 4-11, Ps 778 ‘Is his mercy ¢. gone for ever?’ 
Jl 17 ‘he hath made it c. bare’; Zec 1])7 ‘his arm 
shall be c. dried up’; Wis 2" ‘he is c. contrary to 
our doings’ (évayrioira) ; 2 P 2% ‘those that were 
c. escaped’ (TR brrws dropvyéyras, edd. ddrlyws 
dwogetyorras, RV ‘those who are just escaping’); 
and Ezk 37" RV ‘we are c. cut off’ (AV ‘cut off 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. m1. i. 18 
‘Excommunication neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

8. At a very early period the word passed into 
the language of sy ee to designate (1) that which 
does not ceremonially defile, whether (a) beasta, as 
Gn 7? ‘of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens’; Dt 14" ‘Of allc. birds ye shall eat’; or 
(5) places, as Lv 412 6" ‘without the camp unto a 
c. place’; or (c) things, as Is 66” ‘the children of 
Israel shall bring an offering in a c. vessel’; Ezk 
36% ‘TI will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk 114 
‘all things are c. unto you’ (where the ethical 
{see 4] closely approaches); and Ro 14” RV ‘All 
things ind are o.’ (xa@apbs, AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persons who are not ceremonially , as Ly 79 

all that be (RV ‘every one that is’) c. shall eat 
thereof’; 1S 20% ‘Something hath befallen him, 
he is not c.; surely he is not c.’; Ezk 36% (see 
above) ‘ ye shall be c.’ (passing into 4). 


4. Closely related to this ceremonial use is the 
ethical, and quite as old. In passages like Ezk 36” 
Lk 11", and esp. Jn 131%." 15% we see the one 


passing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean- 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Heb. is the usual vb. ({@hér) or ad). ({@hér) used 
for ceremonial cleanness: Ps 19° ‘The fear of the 
LORD is c.’ (that is, the religion of J” is morall 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; 
Ps 12° ‘the words of the LORD are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the same, a word . applied 
to ‘pure’ gold); Lv 16” ‘from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’; Gn 35? ‘ Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be c., and change your 
ents’; Ps 51" ‘ guree me with hyseop, and 
shall be c.’; 51° ‘Create in me a clean heart.’ 
Next, where the Heb. is dar, that is, ‘clean’ 
because cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 

. arrow, Is 497); Ps 73! ‘such as are of c. heart’; 

ob 11‘ ‘I am c. in thine eyes’; cf. Is 52” ‘ none 

c. that bear the vessels of the LORD’ (3). Finally, 
where the Heb. is zakh@h or zedkhak, ‘be c., 
‘c.,’ always in a moral sense, Job 15” ‘ What is 
man that he should be c. ?’; 9” ‘If I wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never 80 c.’ ; 
15 ‘the heavens are not c. in his sight’; 239° ‘I 
am c., without transgression’; Pr 16° ‘all the 
ways of a man are c. in his own eyes.’ 

§. In Ac 18* ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am c.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
meaning for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘Gif 
he be made quit, and cleane: all his gudes salba 
restored to him.’ See under CLEAR. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAR, CLEARNESS.—The orig. meanings of 
these words (from Lat. clarus) are ‘ ba a 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 
words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,’ 
‘ guiltless,’ partly through the natural association 
of these ideas, and p through confusion with 
the native words clean, cleanness. 1. Of the orig. 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
of ‘manifest’) (a) B ag hinets, 2 S 234 ‘ By c. shining 
i 8° ‘1 will darken the earth in the 


as crystal 
crystal (xpucradXifwr): so with ‘clearness, 
‘as it were the body of heaven in his c.’ (RV ‘the 
very heaven for c.’); 2 Es 2% ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my c.’ (RV ‘glory’); () 
Brilliance, Job 11" ‘thine age (RV ‘thy life’) 
shal] be clearer than the noonday’ (op, RVm 
‘arise above’). Cf. Wyclif’s tr. of Wis 64 ‘ Wisdom 
is cler’ (Aauwpds, AV ‘glorious,’ RV ‘ radiant’). 
A thing is bright often because it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is easy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca 6” ‘ fair 
as the moon, c. as the sun’ (13); and Rev 218 ‘tha 
city was pure gold, like unto c. glass’ (cabapbs, 
RV ‘pure’). 2. Purity, innocence, Ps 51‘ ‘that 
thou mightest be...c. when thou judgest’ (79) ; 
Gn 24% 40% ‘thou shalt bec. from my oath’ (79) 5 
Sus® ‘I amc. from the blood of this woman 
(400s); 2 Co 72 ‘ye have approved yourselves to 
be c. in this matter’ (dyvés). In this sense only is 
the verb used, Ex 34? ‘that will by no means c.’ 
[the guilty]=Nu 14%; Gn 441° ‘how shall we c. 

ves?’ (pmeyn) ; 2 Co 74 ‘ what clearing of your- 

(dwodcyla). And in this sense there is a 

instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 33° 
‘my lips shall utier vapors c.’ (m3, RV‘ 5 Sr 
sincerely’), with which cf. Tilloteon (1694), ‘ 
clearly and impartially with ves.” 


selves’ 
soli 


. HASTINGS. 

CLEAYE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.—There are 
two verbe ‘to cleave’ distinct in origin and mean- 
ing. (1) Cleave, to split asunder, clave, cloven. 
(2) Cleave, to adhere, cling, clenved, cleaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to cause some 
confusion. Thus c.=to split, has also a past Pek 
cleft, Mic 1‘ ‘the valleys shall be cleft’; and c.= 
to stick, has the quite irregular past tense clave, 
more common in AV than any other form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. It occurs in 
AV Ex 33% ‘I will put thee in a clift of the rock’; 
end Is 57® ‘under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 

iaces where it occurs in mod. edd. of AV it is 
ret cleft (and RV so spells it in these es 
t wba confusion with the verb cleave, ‘ to split. 
Thus Ca 2 Jer 49%, Ob 4, Is 22 (RV ‘caverns’), 
Am 6", In Dt 14°‘ Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two claws’ (lit. 
‘cleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs’), the word 
‘cleft’ no doubt means the division of the hoof, 
but it is formed directly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Heb. (ef. Lv 11° amp yor yoe), the division 
or toe of the hoof being properly represented by 
‘claws.’ This word ‘clift’ has been further con- 
fased with cliff, a steep face of rock; whence in 
Job 30° it is spelt ‘cliff’ in mod. edd. of AV (1611 
‘clifts,’ RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
occurs once, 2 Ch 20'* ‘they come up by the c. of 
Ziz (nove, RV ‘ascent’). . J. HASTINGS. 


CLEMENT (K)\funs), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at or a (Ph 4°), It was commonly held 
in the early Church that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens Romanus, one of the first bishops 
of Rome, ‘who wrote the well-known Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth (cf. Orig. In Joan. i. 20; 
Eus. HE iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller information it is impossible to say for cer- 
tain, there are serious difficulties both as to: place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in connexion only with 
Philippi, while the cther C. is ass-cia with 
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Rome. Nor is it likely that the former can have 
lived till A.D. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the ape geen Epistle, and before which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Again, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements (Ann. i. 23, ii. 39, 
xv. 738; Hist. i. 86, iv. 68). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 4%, and detached note p. 166; and the same 
writer's St. Clement of Rome.) G. MILLIGAN. 


CLEOPAS Sica fede | Lk 248; whether to 
be identified with Clopas of Jn 19% and Alphwus 
of Mt 10° etc., see ALPHZUS and BRETHREN OF 
THE LORD. 


CLEOPATRA (K)eordrpa, ‘sprung from a famous 
father’).— A female name of great antiquity 
(Apollod. ii. 1.5; J7. ix. 556), and very common in 
the families of the Ptolemies and Seleucida. 

1. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
B.C. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Cosle-Syria and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan. 11"; Jos. Ant, xIl. iv. 1; 
App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3; Polyb. xxviii. 17). 
Alor her husband’s death she ruled with vigour as 
i for her son until ber own death, in B.c. 173. 

A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 
hanes. She married in B.C. 172 her own brother 
lemy Philometor (Ad. Est 117), snd afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Ph (Liv. xlv. 13; 
Epit. 59; Justin, xxxviii. 8). She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. c. Apion. ii 48 and en- 
couraged Qnias IV. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. es 

8. A daughter of Cleopatra an lemy Philo- 
metor. In B.C. 150 she was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 10%; Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. 1). en Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.C. 146) at her father’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 113; Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 7; Liv. Epit. 52). 
Whilst Demetrius was detained in captivity 
amongst the Parthians, she married (B.C. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. Ané. XIII. vii. 1). 


being detected in treason, she was compelled to 
take poison in B.C. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

4. A native of Jerus., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant, XVII. i. 3). She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Itursea (Lk 3?). 

W. Moss. 


R. 

CLOKE, so in both AV and RV instead of mod. 
cloak ( mé&il, nbow simlah, ete. ; ludrior, orodth, 
etc., Arab. jubbeh, abda’, etc.).—The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
(kéthéneth). e two occur together in Mt 5®, Lk 
6%. The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament 
envelopment. Hence they are used to represent 
clothing in general, and translated ‘apparel,’ 
‘garment,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘vesture,’ and metaphori- 
cally as the cloke of zeal (Is 59") or the robe of 
righteousness (Is 61"*). In size and material it 
varied according to age and sex, the class and 
occupation of the wearer: as shepherd, tradesman, 
pret, prince. In shape it might be sewn up to 

ave the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (Ex 
3977), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gown or Spanish cloak. It was the ‘garment’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22%, Dt 24), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potiphar’s house (Gn 
393), It is the equivalent of ‘mantle,’ ‘robe,’ a» 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to David (1 S 18+), 
Saul’s cut robe (1 S 24*), Samuel’s robe (1 S 284), 
the ‘ best robe’ of the parable (Lk 15). The cloke 
of 2 Ti 4 (geAdvys) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
ene were wearpee: The use of cloke in 

Th 2 (xpédacis), 1 P 2" (dxixdrAupua) is Fonerat for 
covering, excuse. See DRESS, under mé'w. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
19% Mapidu 4 ro8 KAwwd. As to his identity see 
ALPHZUS and BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


CLOSE in the sense of secret occurs Lk 9* ‘they 
bd it c., and told no man’ (éolynoarv, RV ‘the 
held their peace’). Cf. Pref. to 1611, ‘How sh 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue?’ The ‘close places’ of 2 S 22% 
=Ps 18“ are castles or holds, places shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘al close religious houses.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CLOSET (from Lat. claudere, through Fr. closet, 
dim. of clos, ‘an encl space’).—Any private 
apartment, as Shaks. Jul. Cas. IL ii. 134— 


* But here’s a ment with the seal of Cassar ; 
I found it in his closet, ‘tis his will ;° 
Hamlet, i. i, — 
‘As I was sewing in my closet. 


The king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs J] 2)® (npn fr. asp ‘to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride- 
groom’s c., Ps 19%); Mt 6*, Lk 12° (RV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. rayeiov, properly ‘a storeroom,’ as in 
Lk 12%; ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in loc., 
‘are commonly inner-chambers, secret 10oms, esp. 
in the East, where outer walls are so casily dug 
through’). See House. J. HASTINGS. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING.—See Dress. 


CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5** has been chosen 
to express the force of the éwi in érevdvouac (only 
here in NT), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. In Jn 21? Peter ‘ girt his coat 
(éxev5trys) about him,’ without which he was 


‘naked,’ that is, had on only the light under- 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dress. 
J. HASTINGS. 


CLOUD (Wy ‘Anan ; vépos).—Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clouds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
religious symbolism and moral teaching is as read- 
able igo ew the inscriptions engraved on Assyrian 
brick or Egyptian granite. Though the Hebrews 
had various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
obvious points as the direction of the wind and the 
deeper flame of the evening sky. This indifference 
is partly due to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of rainfall from Oct. to April, 
and of sunshine from May to Sept. Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
land of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
one side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 
the sky was a matter of small importance. Further, 
the Moslems, who generally preserve most of the 
ancient piety of the land, disapprove of criticising 
the weather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for comment, as it is a matter out of the usual 
round of his saiutations. 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute: as the Arab proverb says, ‘The 
man who will not work becomes an astrologer.’ 

I, CLoups AS AN INDICATION OF RAIN.—1. ‘A 
cloud rising in the West’ (Lk 12%).—The rainy 
quarters are W. and S.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 K 18“) to look toward the sea for the first 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end in the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. It 1s the first token that a 
strong steady S.W. wind has set in, and will 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congregate in dense masses on the mount- 
ains, and before long the storm breaks with a 

rand prelude of thunder peals and incessant 
lashes of lightning. 2. ‘ Clouds of the latter rain’ 
(Pr 16%5),—Such is the king's favour. This refers to 
the light showers in March and April. These do not 
attect the deep roots of the fruit trees, which depend 
on the more continuous winter rains, but they re- 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay- 
ing the harvest, and sage the ears to mature into 
a heavier crop in May and June. 38. ‘ Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest’ (Is 18‘). —The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc.). 4. ‘Heat by the 
shadow of a cloud’ (Is 25°).—This is most likely an 
allusion to the prostranins wind from the § 
desert, S. and S.E., which covers the sky with hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab. shirk, East). It 
is this that gives the ‘sky of brass’ (Dt 28%), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude v."4). 

II. CLoups As A SYMBOL OF THE TRANSITORY. 
—It is a common phenomenon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne eastward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. The artistic appreciation of land- 
scape did not exist in ancient times: the thought 
had. not been expressed that the floating clouds 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thes the cloud 
becomes a text on life's brevity (Job 7°). Such was 
prosperity (Job 305). In the same way, it repre- 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 44%). 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts away an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6‘). Its companions 
were the chaff of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 13?). : 

III. CLoups as A CovERING. — In this con- 
nexion the meaning passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rays (Ezk 32), to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon the day of his birth (Job 3°), Again (Job 38°) 
we have the majestic metaphor of the cloud as the 
swaddling-clothes of the new-born world. The 
union of power and humility in the king, ‘ when 
mercy seasons justice,’ is hkened to the bright 
benediction of a@ morning without clouds in spring: 
time (2 S 23*), 

IV. CLOUDS AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THF 
ETERNAL.—The highest stratum of cloud-imagery 
was reached when, in addition to what was merely 
high and wonderful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to be recognized as a means of revela- 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 
vehicle of the divine purpose. ‘The bow in the 


CLOUT 


eloud’ (Gn 9"*) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens. The cloud (‘4ndn) seems here to mean 
the whole circle of the sky: hence mé'‘énén, sooth- 
sayer; cf. Arab. falak ‘sky,’ falaki ‘astrologer.’ 
Throughout the Bible the cloud often appears as the 
indication and emblem of God’s presence, power, and 
rotection. He keeps the rain-clouds suspended (Job 
). He numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a p in their mysterious ings an 
motions (Job 36” 37'¢ 38%”, Ps 78%). The cloud of 
His ce settled upon the mount, and left there 
the lig ht of His commandments. In this form 
His presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuary, rested upon it when it rested, led ita 
marches in the wilderness, and rea ed in the 
completed temple (Ex 132 40%, 1 K 8!°). Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 104°, Is 19', Ezk 10‘), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah 1"). The same 
emblem of intercepted light ial knowledge, and 
hidden glory opreer in , where a clou closes 
the story of the Incarnation (Ac 1°), and clouds are 
the heralds of the Second Advent (Rev 1’). See 
also PILLAR. G. M. MACKIE. 


CLOUT.—<As subst. Jer 38": 32 ‘So Ebed-melech 
took thence old cast clouts and old rotten ra 
and... said unto Jeremiah, Put now these o 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos 9 ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘ patched’). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. Iv. ii. 195— 


‘Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon ;’ 


and Latimer, Serm. p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Peter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligence they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ The word is Celtic, and came in early, 
bat Wyclif, in Jos 9, has ‘sowid with SD ppoaiions 
J. HASTINGS. 

CLUB (Job 41% RV).—The ‘club’ was a common 
among shepherds. See HAND-STAVES and 

also under DART (Heb. shebhet). 

The rod, sceptre, or club of iron (shebhet 
barzel, Ps 2°) was carried by kings, as seen in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Kouyunjik Gallery, B.M., 
esp. the figure of Assur-nazir-pal. Cf. Is 10° ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod (shebhef) of mine anger 

W. E. BARNES, 

CNIDUS (K»idos), a city of Caria, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 

ninsula which juts far out towards the W. into 

he Avgean Sea. this situation it was the 
dividing point between the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Hence a coasting vovage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end off C.; and from thence the ship 
had to begin a new period and method in its course 
towards Rome (Ac 27’), The city was situated 
partly on the peninsula, partly on a small island 
off the peninsula on its south side; the island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and is now joined to it by a sandy 
isthmus. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which see), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent, (1 Mac 15”; see CARIA, DELOS). 


Lrrsnators.—Newton, Hist. of Discov. at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, etc., and Tra and Discov. tn the Levant, supersedes 
all older descriptions. W. M. RAMSAY. 


COAL (n7pa, O77, "Px, AVI, Wry ; AvOpak, deOpaxcd). 
—The a , esp. in Or of the words rendered 
‘coal’ in AV makes it advisable to consider them 
separately, first of all. For philological details the 
lexicons must bo consulted. 


d | of a fire in reference to such o 
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1. Gaheleth (LXX uniformly d»6pat, Vulg. pruna, 
carbo, scintilla) is the rie uently peed, a 
ring seventeen times. It designates ’ 
live embers, and is sometimes found in the full 
expressions ‘ coals of fire,’ or ‘ burning coals of fire.’ 
Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 26" (RV 
embers), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unburnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In Pr 6%, Is 44% 47% Ezk 24" it is used 
i effects as 
n2§$ 147 it 


burning, baking, warming, poung Paar 
a family as 


describes figuratively the life o 
embodied in the last surviving member of its line 
(Vulg. scintila). In 28 22°" and the parallel Ps 
18% 4, and also in Ezk 1” 10° ‘coals of fire’ are 
associated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference being to lightning, or to the elemental 
fires from which lightning is supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth occurs in Job 41*' in a metaphor (similar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 120‘ we find ‘coals of 
broom’ (op, genista rma, not JUNIPER, 
which see) used to denote either the punishment of 
the false tongue’s speech, or its devouring character, 
the embers of the plant in question being known 
to retain their heat for a apociary Oue time. In 
Ps 140° ‘coals of fire’ form one of the punishments 
of the wicked, as also in the famous fi of 
een by kindness in Pr 25®, re in NT 


2. Peham(LXX éoxdpa, dvOpuf ; Vulg. carbo, pruna) 
occurs three, perhaps four, times. In the passage 
referred to above (Pr 267) it clearly means unburnt 
coals put on live embers. In Is 44)? 541°, however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps 11%, if the conjectural reading qe 
(for o'ng) be correct, we have‘ coals of fire’ (so 
AVm) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruous ‘snares, fire,’ ete. 

8. Rigpah is found twice, in the phrases ‘a cake 
baken on the coals’ (1 K 19%), and ‘a live coal... 
from off the altar’ (Is 6°). It is probable that in 
both cases the word means a hot stone (RVm). In 
the latter, LXX has d»Opat and Vulg. calculus, while 
in the former bothVSS are leas literal (LXX é¢yxpuglas 
ddupelrns, Vulg. subcinericius panis), with a general 
allusion to the process of BAKING (which see). 

4. Resheph is twice rendered ‘coal’ in AV, Ca 8* 
(LXX weplrrepor, Vulg. lamas, RV ‘ flash’), Hab 3° 
(LXX omits the subject in clause 5, Vulg. diabolus, 
AVm ‘burning diseases,’ RV ‘fiery bolts’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 32™, Job 8’, Ps 
76° 78*), and means ‘a pointed, ing flame.’ In 
Dt and Hab it seems to denote ‘the fiery bolts by 
which J” was imagined to produce ilence or 
fever’ (Driver). n connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Resheph ap to have been the 
name of a Phoen. fire-god. e is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, particularly in certain bilin (Gr. 
and Phen.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (For this point see the note in Driver, 
Deut. pp. 367, 368, and the authorities there given.) 

8. hor is tr. ‘coal’ in La 4°. The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blackness’ (RVm). 

6. dv@pat (tr. ‘carbuncle’ To 13%, Sir 32°) means 
‘coal’ in Sir 8 (dy@paxas duaprwirod), Ro 12” (from 
Pr 25"). dv»@paxd is found in Sir 11", 4 Mac 9, 
Jn 18% 21°, 

‘Coal’ therefore is, strictly s g, & correct 
rendering only of S urwesire and Baars and their 
Gr. equivalents. Gaheleth may denote the glowin 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, etc., 
24"), but by it and peham, apart from their poetic 
and figurative use, we are generally to understand 
charcoal, which is a common article of fuel in the 
E., and in the preparation of which the forests of 
Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 


452 COAST 
disappearing. The subject of fuel will be more 
full y dealt eth under FIRE. 


rue mineral coal has not been found in Pal. 
proper, where the geological formation as a whole 
is recent. The rocks of the carboniferous period, if 
they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, however, have been recognized. They 
are those known as the Desert Sandstone and the 
Wady Nasb limestone, but they are not accom- 
panic’ by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
as been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Conder, 
Tent Work in Pal. ii. 326. For the geology of Pal. 
see Hull, Survey of W. Pal. and the literature there 
mentioned, pp. 5, 6). JAMES PATRICK. 


COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now confined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used tur the border or neiyhbourhood of any place, 
inland or other. Thus Mt 2° ‘Herod... sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 


*™¢ would be unreasonable,’ sa reonntcet (Ona Fresh Re- 

nglish reader to understan 
; ‘““Shrough the upver coasts” (ra 
averipiee fire) on his way to Ephesus (Ac 19), he does in fact 
traverse the 


COAT (njhp kéthéneth, x:rév), made of cotton, 
linen, fine wool, and probably silk. The gorzmczut 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn under the 
cloak and over the undershirt, or sheet (j79), and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dressing- 
gown or cassock (see DREss, under kéthéneth). ft 
is the coat of Joseph (Gn 37°), of the priests (Ex 
284, Lv 819), of women’s dress (Ca 5*), of Christ (Jn 
19%), of the disciples (Mt 5®, Lk 6”). Coat is 
translated ‘garment’ in 2 § 131% Ezr 2° Neh 
7”, Jude %; ‘clothes’ in Mk 14°; ‘robe’ in Is 227). 
The coat of 1 S 2’, the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak (mé‘s/); that of Jn 217, fisher’s c. 
(éxevdérns), would be a large cloak for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
merely wearing & ee apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. The coat of Dn 37, RV hosen 
(9390, Arab. sirwdél), was the skirt-trousers of 
Persian costume. 

Coat of Mail.—See BRIGANDINE and BREAST- 
PLATE. G. M. MACKIE. 


COCK (d\écrwp, alector, gallus).—The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4%, on 279 bar- 
burim, and translated in AV and RV fatted fovols. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who had com- 
merce with the far E., and imported peacocks and 
apes from Ophir (1 K 10%), might have brought barn- 
yard fowls from the same direction. The original 
stock of these fowls is usually supposed to be indigen- 
ous in farther Indiaand China. Gallus giganteus, 
of Malacca, seems to be the feral state of some of 
the larger tame breeds, and G. bankiva, of Java, 
which 1s regarded A feawraed as specifically the same 
as G. ferrugineus, the jungle fowl, is supposed to 
be the parent of our ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have been domesticated from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names a man ’AXéxrwp, the word 


COCKLE 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
It may have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen- 
tators have tried various other renderings of 
barburim, as swans, guinea fowls, geese, capons, 
and fatted fish. But these are pure conjectures. 

The Romans were very muc given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for cock-fighting. The 
Mishna states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jerus., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
elo The Romans and other foreigners also kept 
them. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 267 etc.). Cock- 
crowing (Mk 13%) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. This is the second cock-crowing 
(Mk 14”), the first being at midnight, but less 
certain or less heard than the second. Hence the 
other evangelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 26%, Lk , Jn 13%), In point of fact, 
cocks crow somewhat irregularly at intervals in 
the night. The hen is alluded to (Lk 13") with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G. E. Post. 


COCKAYRICE.—See SERPENT. 


COCK-CROWING (d\exropopwela, Mk 13*).—See 
Cock, TIME. 


COCKER.—Sir 30° ‘C. thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is palo (Gr. riOnvde, 
nurse, suckle), Cf. Shaks. King John V. i. 70— 

‘Shall a beardless bo " 
A oocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields 
and Hull (1611) ‘No creatures more cocker their 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obscure. J. HASTINGS. 


COCKLE (7x3 bo’shah, Bdros, spina).—The last 
word of the second member of a parallelism (Job 
31), ‘instead of wheat let thistles grow, and i 
of barley, cockle.’ The gee of the parallel 
word 9n Adah is general, drier or bramble. There- 
fore this word should be general. And as the first 
is harmful, the second should be the same. The 
root of the word is Oe ee hence the 
marginal renderings, AV stinking weeds, RV 
noisome weeds, suit the case well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling goose weeds, Solanum nig- 
rum, L., Datura Stramonium, L. (the stink-weed par 
excellence), D. Metel, L., and several fetid arums, 
and henbane, and mandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and deoeogiag td weeds 
which afflict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that 6bo’shéh means 
ergot or smut or bunt, and others tares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

word from the same root, ovxap be’dshim 

(Is 5*4), is tr. in AV and RV wild grapes. 
The context and the etymology are against this 
rendering. The terrible judgment pronounced 
against thevineyard (vv."-°) might seem unjust if the 
proces were simply inferior. The contrast must 
as wag re in v.7—between judgment and 
pression, between righteousness and the cry of 
the oppressed. We shouid therefore look for some 
ill-smelling fruit, having some resemblance to a 
grape, and occurring in vineyards. Such planta 
are Solanum nigrum, L., and its congeners S. 
minvitum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., called in 
Aral. ‘inab-edh-dhib, wolf’s grapes. They are of 


CODEX 


a heavy narcotic odour, and poisonous, and grow 
commonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite; but the latter is not found southof Amanus, 
and hence would not be known to the readers of 
Isaiah. It is perhaps better to regard bé’shim as 
etinking fruits in general, and bo’shah as stinking 
weeds. G. E. Post. 


CODEX.—See &, A, B, C, D; also Text. 


C@.LE-SYRIA (Koldn Zupla, ‘hollow Syria’) was 
the name given under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lebanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Perieg. 899, 900), and this restricted meaning is 
retained in 1 Es 4®. The same restriction appears 
in Am 1°, where, however, ‘the valley of Aven’ 
(which see) cannot be certainly identified with 
Cele-Syria. ‘The valley of Lebanon’ (Jos 11” 
127) denotes the same district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the term to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parte of Syria; but he 

uses it more wi ely as covering the whole of 
PyyTow or ‘Syria of Damascus.’ Theophrastus, 
too (Hist. plant. ii. 6. 2; see also ii. 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in ii. 6. 5 to the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 
Under the later Seleucide it almost loses geogr. 
limitations altogether, and becomes a convenient 
mame for a political division of the empire, the 
centra] valley always being included, but the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
ebb pipet For some time Phenicia and Cale- 
yria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of the Seleucid kingdom, and the 
latter term covers the entire district E. and 8. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in } Es 2)7-% 7 6” 
7) 8%, 2 Mac 3° 44 8° 10"; and the relaticn between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
generally suffices for both. In 1 Mac i: the 
settlement of Jewish affairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Cale-Syria. 
and in 2 Mac 3*° Jerus. is expressly represented 
as within that province. In later times Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. iv. 5) wrote of the province as stretching from 
the Euphrates to Egypt i and within it were the 
Phil. coast towns of Raphia (Jos. Ware, Iv. xi. 5; 
Polyb. v. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. 59). But he 
enerally confines the term to the districts E. of the 
ordan, including Moab and Ammon (Ané. I. xi. 5; 
Ptol. v. 15), and admitting Scythopolis (Bethshan) 
because of its connexion with the Decapolis (Ant. 
XII. xiii. 2). He mentions also specifically Gadara 
(Ané. XIII. xiii. 3) as in the province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh- 
bouring towns of Abila and Philadelphia (Rabbah); 
and Stephen of Byzantium adds Dium, Gerasa, 
and Philoteria (Polyb. v. He beasts , therefore, 
the term does Lot eover Ju and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts. In Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the fiscal system and prob. the entire adminis- 
tration of C. are distinct from those of Judea and 
Samaria. In the civil wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (B.C. 95-83), C., with Damascus 
py as its capital, was the name of a trans- 
ordanic kingdom, separate from that of Syria 
roper. In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 
gesar (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 5; Wars, I. x. 8), and 
in by Cassius in B.c. 43 (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 4; 
ars, I. xi. 4), military governor of C.; but on 
neither of these occasions did his appointment 
carry the exercise of any authority within Judea. 
R. W. Moss. 

COFFER occurs only in 1S 6* 4+, and the Heb. 
term (159%, LXX 6éua), of which it is the tr*, is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 
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above passages the word has the article, some have 
inferred that an ’argdz was an appendage to every 
ok ors M), but ror ad n = (Driver, 
. Lext of Sam. f.). e ’argdz ap to 
have been a chest which contained (1) the 
golden figures sent by the Philistines asa galt. 
offering. (Cf., however, the LXX, and see Well- 
hausen and Budde on the text of the passage.) 


J. A. SELBIE. 
COFFIN.—See BuRIAL. 


COGITATION (Dn 7%, Wis 19", Sir 17%).—Not 
the action of thinking, but the thought itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1628) ‘ Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COIN.—See MongeEY. 


COL-HOZEH (7irp ‘ seeing all’).—A Judahite 
in time of Nehemiah (Neh 3?° 115). 


COLIUS (A Kdrdos, B Kévos), 1 Es 9*.—See 
CALITAS, H. 


COLLAR.—1. The collars of Jg 8” (niny)) are 
olden ear-drops, RV pendants. 2. The ref. in 
ob 30% is to the collar-band (7g) of the under- 
garment or coat (kéthéneth). Inv." the symptoms 
of high fever ary pierced bones and gnawing pains ; 
hence in v.¥ the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak (435), in which he vainly tried to 
cep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that it clung around him like 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that the reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer Bermen to cling to him 
like the neck of the close-fitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job’s writhing under his Scr ki clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Di n finds a 
reference to the unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till his garment becomes tight 
like a@ collar. G. M. Macxre, 


COLLECTION occurs in AV of 2Ch 24% ® as tr® 
of n (mas’éth), and in 1Co 16! as tr® of doyla 
(logia, a dx’. Aey.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescri in Ex 30% 26 (P), and RV more 
suitably tr® ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection made by St. Paul in the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. RV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘collections’ in v.* for AV 
: gatherings ' (where the same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. Aoylas). See COMMUNION 3, TRIBUTE- 

ONEY J. A. SELBIE. 


COLLEGE (7190 5 LXX 2 K 22% pacerd ; 2 Ch 
342 paacaval; Zeph 1° dwd rijs Sevrépas; Vulg. 
in secunda).— This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 

uarter,’ m. ‘Heb. Mishneh’—comp. AVm ‘in 
the second >; in 2 Ch 34" AVm. gives also ‘ the 
school.” From Zeph 1°, where the term occurs 
ayain (AV ‘the second’), it appears that this 
quarter of Jerusalem was not far from the Fish- 
gate, which lay on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3* 12%). It was perhaps first enclosed 
within the w in the time of h (2 Ch 
33"). Probably the ‘second quarter’ lay to the 
west of the temple-mount, in the hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hill, 
the modern Sion. It would thus ocoupy the upper 
end of the Tyropean Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. Xv. 


xi. 5). 
e Targ. Jonathan on 2 K 22" renders by nrg 
pre, t.¢. ‘ house of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 


tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘ college’ 
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It is doubtless due to the influence of 
the post-biblical Heb. word Mishna, which, mean- 
ing originally ‘ repetition,’ deurépwors, caine to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and especially the oral 
law. H. A. WHITE. 


in the AV. 


COLLOP.—A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 167’ ‘he .. maketh collops of fat on his flanks,’ 
it is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘a thick fold of flesh on the oy as 
evidence of a well-fed condition.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 166, ‘Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLONY.—Colony (Kodwela, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16!2, where it is applied to 
Philippi. The Roman colonies belonged to three 
periods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 
before 100 B.cC.—the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which served as curb fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times —the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) those of the Civil wars 
and the Empire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis- 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While in the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lez), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
by the tmperator, in the exercise of his imperium, 
nominating a legate to give effect to his will. To 
this latter class Philippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn from Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some- 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in the adjoining plain in the year 
42 B.C.; but its full organization as a colony was 
the work of Augustus, who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actium (B.C. 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, li. 4) 
cities and lands in Italy which had belonged to 
partisans of Antonius, and transferred most of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrhachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in inscriptions and on 
coins, the name Colonia Aug. Jul. Philippi or 
Philippensis. The community thus constituted 
possessed (Dig. 60, tit. 15, sec. 8) the privileged 
position known to jurists as that of the ius Jtalicum, 
which apparently carried, in addition to the right 
of freedom (libertas), and that of exemption from 
poll-tax and tribute (immunitas), the right of 
holding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex iure Quiritium). (On the de- 
velopment of the Roman colonial system, see 
Marquardt, Handb. iv. 427 ff., on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Mommsen, CJL ill. i. p. 120.) 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

COLOSBSZ (Kodoocal) was an ancient city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind- 
ling in the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
greater), overhanging the river Lycus ‘s tributary 
of the Meander) on the upper part of its course. 
It was distant only about ten miles from Laodicea 
and thirteen from Hierapolis; and hence the three 
cities formed a single sphere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of C. (Col 42 38). 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, partly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
Oe 1!), and probably of other preachers. In 

ev 11.3 the single Church of Laodicea must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 
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whole Lycus valley. Paul himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Col 2!). C., like Laodicea 
(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse in the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Rome, the report which was 
brought to him by Epaphras of the religious views 
and practices in C. called forth an Epistle, in which 
he rebuked the tendency of the Colossians to stray 
from the straight path under the influence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc., Col 2%; 
circumcision hinted at, 211), and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to find 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supreme unapproachable God and human 
beings,—a kind of speculation springing from an 
attempt to express the ideas of Christianity in the 
terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population; and from the 
position of the city such influence is natural, and 
Jewish traders had probably settled in it for com- 
mercial purposes (especially trade in the beautiful 
wool of the peculiar colour called Colossinus, per- 
haps dark purple). ‘There is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
by any of the Seleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probable or certain at Laodicea, Tarsus, etc., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
as a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, the semi-Gnostic style 
of Colossian speculation revealed to us by the 
Epistle shows that the Lycus valley was the seat 
of some philosophic activity, which had doubtless 
its centre at Laodicea (which see), but extended to 
the other cities. The same kind of speculation 
long clung to the valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the 6th century; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chong), and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a great 
inundation. C. disappeared from history durin 
the 7th or 8th cent., being too much se cosed 
to the terrible raids of the Saracens; and it was 
succeeded by Chon® (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa- 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the steep 
slope of Mount Cadmus (summit 8013 ft.). In 787 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chone (érlexowos Kodtooo dr nro 
Xwvdv); but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chone, and C, had been 
practically forgotten. 

Colossse is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with xodogeds); and the native form 
was more like Kodagoal. Hence the ethnic 
KoAacoae’s occurs in the (not original) title of the 
Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
Kodooonvés is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

Lireratcre.—The exact site of C. was first determined by 
Hamilton, Researches in Asta Minor, 1. p. 508; Arundel and 
other travellers had previously visited the modern Chonas 
and belleved it to be C. The situation and history of C. and 
Chone are very fully described in Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprice 
of Phrygia, chs. i. and vi., and CA. én the Rom, Emp. ch. xix. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 
** COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—This Epistle 
forms one of a closely connected group of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on the other to the Ep. to 
‘the Ephesians’ by a remarkable and intricate 
community of contents, by the fact that the 
two letters are entrusted to the same messenger 
(47, cf. Eph 621), and probably by an express refer- 
ence in the Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘the Ep. from Laodicea’ in 416, 

I. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The various ques- 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent. with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul’s 
tirst imprisonment (assuming them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit- 
ably assigned, can be best dealt with in connexion 
with the Ep. to the Ephes. (which see). For the 
present it will be enough to say (1) that the ad- 
wnitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrine, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ro, are by no means sufficient to establish a 
diversity of authorship; and (2) that two facts, 
(a) the conversion of Onesimus, who, as far as we 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Cesarea, and (0) the remarkable development in 
the doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that the 
whole group was written from Rome shortly before 
the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. 

II. DESTINATION.—The situation of Colosse 
and the chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see COLOSS£). It will be 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church throughout as specific- 
ally a Gentile Church (127). It is this fact which 
brings them within his sphere of influence, and 
explains the tone in which he addresses them. 
The difficult and obscure references in 214 rd yecpé- 
ypapov rots ddyuacw 6 Ry bwevayrioy hyiy, and in 28 
tO Téa crotxeta TOU Kdopov, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
333 48, esp. 4° (wrwyd croxeia ols rddiv Evwher dov- 
Nedra: Oédere). Before the coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Gentile could enjoy the 
privileges of the covenant people was by accepting 
circumcision and submitting to all the ordinances 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colosse# had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person- 
ally unknown to the bulk of its members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
and have owed their conversion to him. 

Ramsay’s interpretation of ta avwrepica udpyn (Ac 19") would 
make it probable that St. Paul had not, even on his third 
missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. But in 
any case there is no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 
in that locality at the time of that journey, and atill lesa of any 
evangelistic activity of St. Paul's there, and so, by whatever 
road St. Paul reached Ephesus, there is nothing in Ac incon- 
sistent with the obvious mesning of the Epistle. 

III. OBJECT AND CONTENTS.—The object of this 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true ideal 
of Christian life and practice, based on a true con- 
ception of the relation of Christ to the universe 
and to the Church. It was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colossz of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘philosophy’ (2°), was 
enticing men back to the trammels of an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
made (2!) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. And it is probable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 
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formulated metaphysical or cosmological theories. 
The term ‘philosophy,’ as Hort has shown (Juda- 
istic Christianity, p. 120 ff.), does not necessarily 
imply more than an ethical system. Yet the 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
23. 4), of doctrinal error respecting the Person of 

hrist. And some of St. Paul’s language regard- 
ing Christ’s relation to ‘the principalities and 
powers’ (1!6 2!) would gain in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of the 
‘worship of angels’ had already been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Him among the angels.’ On the other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph 1?!, 
where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And it is hard to believe that 
St. Paul would have contented himself with this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had already 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground for postulating a 
specifically Gnostic or Oriental (non-Jewish) in- 
fluence on the Church at Colosse. Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of rAfpwua throws back no 
light on the meaning of the term in the cardinal 

assages in which it occurs in Col 11° 2° and Eph 
123 310 418, 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception of the 
Person and the Work of Christ which it unfolds, 
Over against the false philosophy, and as the 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 
truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 
sets the thought of Christ as the Image of the 
Invisible God (15), the perfect manifestation in 
human form of the Eternal Truth, ‘the Mystery 
of God’ (22), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Did men aspire after a 
new ideal of moral development? Their aspira- 
tions were not in vain, because the fulness of the 
divine perfections had found a permanent embodi- 
ment and home in One who had taken our nature 
upon Him, and borne anf bears a human form 
(2%, cf. 11%). Did they quail befon- the material 
forces of this world’s potentates thrt. were arrayed 
against them, or lose their hold or tne in- 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as men in 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven? There was no power in the 
universe but from Him. And He had revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 
purposes (215), The evil from which they were 
longing to get free clung so close that it might 
seem almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. In the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumcision (2!'), as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
His resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
the Epistle. 


A. The opening section, after the salutation (vv. 3. 3), Is de- 
voted to an elaborately expanded thanksgiving (**). St. Paul 
singles out for special mention the fruitfulness of the knowledge 
of the truth among the Colossians as witnessed by their evan- 
gelist Epaphras (**), and prays fur a further development, 
springing from the same source, to take practical effect in walk- 
ing worthily of the Lord, as they give thanks to the Father for 
their deliverance from the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love (15), This reference to the Son leads to 
a full, though condensed, statement of the office of the Son— 

(a) In relation to the universe as the source and goal, and the 
present principle of coherence for all creation (35-17), and 

(d) In relativo to the Church as being, now in His risen state 
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not only the permanent home of all the divine perfections, but 
also the source of an all-embracing reconciliation by His death 
a reconciliation the power of which the Colossians had 
already experienced, and which would not fail of its final con- 
summation if they continued as they had n, faithful adher- 
ents of the world-wide gospel, of which St. Paul was in a spectal 
sense the minister. 

B. This personal reference forms the starting-point of the 
second section of the Lt (134-23), in which St. Paul introduces 
himse.? to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consummation of the divine revelation, and his 
efforts to bring the hearts of all men under the full power of its 
influence (1-24). This will help them to understand the interest 
that he takes {In them and in their neighbours, even though 
they had never met in the flesh, and slso the und for his 
prayer for their enlightenment (2%). This section closes with 
a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with a 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and his 
joy in their constancy (¢- 8), 

C. He passes now to a series of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (26-4°), and fall into five 
subdivisions. 

(a) The first of these (2¢-!9) is in its main purpose an exhorta- 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its practical 
consequences the personal relation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known tothem. As this was the point on which the 
Colossians had most to fear from false teachers, the exhortation 
(6. 7) is accompanied by an explicit warning (°), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Christian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral development, and receives, by union in baptism with the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the reality of that separation 
from his evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circum- 
ciston (15). In the light of this thought, the attractiveness of 
outward observances for the attainment of purity and the 
necessity for angelic mediation disappear (#629), 

(d) In the second subdivision (2”-3*) union with the death of 
Christ is shown to be a deliverance from formal and material 
restrictions, and union with His resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(c) The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
present practical application to moral effort, with relation (1) to 
the appetites and passions (the members on the earth) which 
need to be done to death, and the evil habits which must be 
stripped off (8511); and (2) to the new graces which the Chris- 
tisn must seek to acquire (12-6), and the new principles by which 
he should ure his practice (14-17), 

(d) The fourth subdivision (3/4) applies the new principle 
to the fundamental relations of family life, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants. 

(e) The last subdivision (4*-*) contains an exhortation to per- 
severance in pesyer, and to discretion in their relations with the 
heathen world. 

D. The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
T'ychicus and Onesimus, by whose hands it was sent (4’-®), and 
a group of personal salutations (}!6), 


IV. INTEGRITY.—Now, if this be a true account 
of the connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us,—least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Soden, which requires us to 
believe that its most characteristic christological 
passages have been added by an interpolator. The 
letter must clearly be accepted or rejected ds a 
whole. Holtzmann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is due to honest and scholarly 
workmanship. But it has failed to find support 
even in the land in which it was produced. And 
after Sanday’s criticism of it in Smith’s DB? no 
useful end would be served by a detailed examina- 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques- 
tion of the integrity of the text. And here it is 
by no means so easy to speak with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in 218 and 2%, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s conclusion (App. p. 127), that ‘this 
Epistle, and more especially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
times.’ And it may well be, as Sanday has sug- 
gested, that some of the harshnesses which have 
led to suspicion of interpolation may be due to 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 


Literatcre.—Of Eng. Comm. the most complete is that of 
Lightfoot, whose conclusions should, however, be carefully 
checked by reference to the sections in Judaistic Christianity, 
in which Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 
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false teaching prevalent at Colosse. Other commentaries :— 

try, J. LI. Davies, H. C. G@. Moule, Alexander Maclaren; and 
(German) De Wette, Ewald, Lange, Meyer. See also Pfleiderer, 
Urohristenthum, 688; von Soden (in Jahrb. f/. Vii Theol. 
1895, pp. 320 ff., 497 ff., 672 7.) ; Holtzmann, Arit. d. Eph. w. 
Kolosserbriefe; Weizsicker, Apost. Age, i. 215, if. 240 ff., 858, 
891, and refer to the Literature at end of Epnes1ans. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 


COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘pretence’ or 
‘pretext,’ Ac 27® ‘under c. as though they would 
have cast anchors’ (eA\évrwy éxrelvecy), and 2 Mac 
3° ‘under ac. of visiting the cities’ (rj éuddoe os 
épodevowv). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack but for a coulour, to shadow your other 
Villainies.’ J. HASTINGS, 


COLOURS.—In his Juventus Mundi (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the main conclusions of his 
investigations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, iii. 
457 ff.) :—‘1. His perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poetical, are 
also very indeterminate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3. Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (80 to speak) of degrees rather than of 
kinds of light.’ Very much the same may be said 
of the colour-sense among the Hebrews. Even in 
Mesopotamia the colours used in the painting and 
enamelling of walls were only some five or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrot and Chipiez, History of 
Art in Chaldea and Assyria, vol. ii. p. 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have been at first unknown, and later were dis- 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con- 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5) dyed stuffs and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis- 
tinction. In the Song of the Bow (2 § 1%), ‘scarlet’ 
raiment is the gift of the king. In the ‘Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (JE), the only colours men- 
tioned are black (Gn 30f-), white (Gn 491%), scarlet 
(Gn 38%-%), red (Gn 25%), and grey (Gn 44), All 
these are used of natural objects. Later, the dyed 
wares of Phcenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose acquaintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, though at no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 
comprehension. 

In like manner the symbolism of colours in OT 
and NT is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (6) apocalyptic, (c) ritual. 

(a) Illustrations of the first use will be found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 
language. 

(6) The apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zec, in a more developed 
in Dn, and in its most complete form in the 
Apocalypse. 

(c) In matters pertaining to ritual (esp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, but it has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used symbolically, or that they were other than 
the most brilliant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. They are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. In Alexandria, how- 
ever, in the Ist cent. théy were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita Mos. 
iii. 6) that they represent the elements—fine 
flax (white), the earth; purple, water; hyacinth 
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aor air; scarlet, fire (s0 also Jos. Ant. Ill. 
vi). 7). 
BLACK is used in OT only of natural objects. 
(1) ~r¢ of hair Lv 13%, Ca 51!, horses Zec 6* °, skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 1°, and that peels off 
in disease Job 30”. (2) own is used of sheep only 
Gn 30", and is rendered in LXX by ¢aiés, a 
word denoting the freyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In v.@ it is an inter- 
lation. (3) The verb 79 (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
sig beurre the darkened sky Jer 4*, 1 K nee 
and from its original meaning comes to signi 
mourning Jer 8” 14?, Ezk 31%, 3, It is also 
used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
66, In Pr 7® ‘ blackness of pee is literally as in 
RVm ‘ pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (v.™) faces 
are blackened (pexedavrwydvos) smoke. In NT 
pédas is used of hair Mt 5”, of horses Rev 6, and 
ially of ink 2 Co 3° etc.; yoddos for the dark- 
ness of night He 12" (cf. Dt 4"), and {odes for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 P 2‘ (cf. Homer, Ji. 
xxi. 56). It is used symbolically for affliction and 
death 6** (‘ famine in consequence of a siege,’ 
cf. Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm.), La 4°, and as above 
for ‘mourning’ fenerally Mal 3%, 
BLUE (n?zA, ddxwvOos, drowbpgupes only in 
Na 4’, cf. Xen. C . VIL ili 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In . the word 
ta-kil-t occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hw. p. 706). This colour seems to have 
been a Monn ol pa as maple Sari iti from j>5rnx 
LE), but even in early times there was 
t indefiniteness in its use (cf. Talm. Bab. 
Senachoth 44°, and for use of édxw6os and hya- 
cinthus in classical writers see Kitto, Cyclop. at. 
Bibl. Lit.* i. 40f.). It was obtained from a shell- 
fish found on the Phen. coast attached to the 
rocks. The Targ. peeudo-Jonathan to Dt 33% 
calls it jv7n, and this is usually identified with 
Heliz tanthina. (For other purple-producing shell- 
fish see PURPLE.) Blue was used often with 
purple (sve below) and scarlet (see SCARLET) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26'), the veil of the 
ark (26"), the screen of the tent-door (26), the 
screen of the gates of the court (271), parta con- 
nected with the ephod (28), the mitre (28), and 
the girdle (89) of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
po en altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to be put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ ents (Nu 
15"). In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwrought wi urple 
and crimson according to the Chronicler (2 Ch 34), 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10°). 
In Ezk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23°), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awnings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships; and bales of blue and 
broidered work were among their merchandise 
(277%), Hangings of white and blue cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasuerus (Est 1°), and pithy apparel 
is of blue and white (Est 8%). In Pr the AV 
‘blueness of a wound’ is correctly given in RV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 
CRIMSON is identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is 1"* as tr. of ybin (see SCARLET), and 
in 2 Ch 2?-¢ 3% for 5x2, which seems to be a 


Persian word, from a8 ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva- 


lent to nybia (cf. Gea-Buhl.). See separate art. 
GREEN (in Heb. various derivatives of the root 
py, cf. Assyr. ardiwu, ‘ to be pale’ (Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 243). Gr. rapes) t is used exclusively of 
vegetation Gn 1” 9, Mk 6”, Rev 87 9 ete. 
Greenish, 7271, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the Pogue of leprosy in skin or garment Lv 13® 
14%, The same word is used of gold Ps 68'* (RV 
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‘vellow’). In the many other where the 
word ‘green’ occurs af RV, ihe Ho. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 
GREY is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. roy 
oe oe (LXX d NT Heb. 
LE an wopptpa, ruppupols, He 
ene, Aram. wees Assyr. Argamannu, Del. Assyr. 
wb. p. 129).—This was a precious dye of a red- 
purple colour obtained from the shell-fish Murex 
trunculus, near Tyre, and Murex brandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Peloponnesus. The 
— om 2 have long aye lized ee 
e (and per @ preparation) of it, not only 
on their own aula: but on those of the ‘isles of 
Elishah’ (acc. to Targ. on Gn 10‘=Italy, more 
tea = Greece, ‘Eds ; cf. Smend’s Comm.), Ezk 
, and in the manufactories of Syria (Ezk 27%*). 
In later times the dye was sold (and manu- 
factured ?) in Asia (Ac 16%), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
a hee = vi. 36; cf. se A le For wer 
met of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 13, 
14. Purple was used—generally in combination 
with blue and scarlet—in the curtains and veils of 
the tabernacle, in certain parts of the priests’ dreas 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 26-28. 35. 39, Nu 4’, cf. Sir 45°), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see BLUE). It was especially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore pure raiment 
(Jg 8™), so did the royal courtiers of Persia (Est 
8'*), of Babylon (Dn 5*'* ®), and of Syria (2 Mac 
4"). The fitti of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3) 
and the cords in the hangi of the oO 
Ahasuerus (Est 1°) were of purple; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the all-powerful 
Romans was noted with cd fg 1 Mac 8"), 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility ti 
it i in the 


A ] 

before his 
[tudrcoy 
Aaptda 


the root adm is or dark-red as of blood 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. Hwb. p. 26)).—This colour is in 
most used of natural objecta, as of pottuge 
Gn , & heifer Nu 19, water discoloured 2 K 3%, 
wine Pr 23" (cf. RVm to Ps 75°, Heb. 79), horses 
Zec 1° 6%, Rev 6‘, the face red with weeping Job 
16° (RVm), and the Mt 16*%. But it was 
also artificially produced (Flinders Petrie says that 
red-dyed leather was made in Egypt before B.C. 
3000). Rams’ skins dyed red were used for the 
pela. of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25° 357- * 
369 (see TABERNACLE). 
are mentioned in Is 63%. In 
‘made red’ mean hae red according to Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, but ‘lit up by : 
ag 1 Mac 6”) according to Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm. 
n Gn 49)3 the word translated ‘red’ means ‘ dull’ 
(cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. to 430, and Assyr. akdlu), and 
in Est 1° ‘red’ is either “porphyry (RVm, cf. 
Oaf. Heb. Lex. to ot3) or m ite ( ’s Com- 
mentary). In one e (Wis 134, see VER- 
area ye is the RV rendering of épuv@fras. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word reddish (ox773), used of leprous spots 
paged flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 

4", 

SCARLET (ydia, nybin, 2, and very commonly nydia 
‘Ww, LXX and NT xéxxvos. See also CRIMSON).— 
yon denotes the source of the colour, 'w the brilliance 
of it (cf. Pliny, HN xxxiii. 40, ‘Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
x. 76. ‘cocco mulio felget’). It is an artificial colour 


LXX and Tupeis, 
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ubtained from the female of an insect (Coccus tWicis) 
which is found attached toa species of oak, and 
forms a berry-like protuberance about the size of a 
Feed Heke It was found chiefly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South beet a The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid h eir tribute by means 
of this insect (HN xvi. 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chiefly of thread (Gn 38% ®, Jos 2'* %), cloth (Nu 
45,28 1™), and wool (He 9). In the coverings of 
the ta e it was used sometimes alone Nu 4°, 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 26!-* ete. 

also in the dress of the prieste Ex 28 etc., cf. Sir 
454, In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of _fooepenity 28 1™, Pr 314, La 4°. Its brilliance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4”, and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is 1%. 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Ca 4°. 

SORREL (piv) occurs once of horses in Zec 18, 
oe a translates by yapés, ‘dappled grey,’ cf. 

ee An (Heb. wre, Gr. ei [but & “rpagibs 
in ).—A pigment used among the Assyrians (for 
reff. see Smith, DB i. 623). Rooms were painted 
with it Jer 224, im of the Chaldeans are por- 
trayed on a wall with it in a description in Ezk 
23'*, and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
13%. The Vulg. translates by sinopide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubrica in Wis. Virgil (Eci. 
x. 26f.) and Pliny (HN xxxv. 45, cf. xxxiii. 36) 
describe Roman i of deities thus adorned. 

Wuits.—In OT the most usual word employed 
is 175, LXX Aevxés. It is used of such objects as 
snow Is 178, milk Gn 493, manna Ex 16*!, horses 
Zec 1° 6*°, and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
reems to have received ita name either from the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies, p. 103). In Ca 5 the word ny ‘ white’ 
{RV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn 7* a late word 

nis used of raiment. The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘white bread’ Gn 40%. In 
NT Aeuxés is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chiefly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the Transfiguration, or of angels 
Jn 20%, etc., the saints Rev 64, or the throne of 
God Rev 20%, or of victory Rev 619": ™ (cf. Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 537 f.). 

YELLOW (sy, EarAlfouca) is used in OT only of 
the hair in leprous sores Lv 13° *-® (but see 
Greenish). In 1° the word 7 tr* ‘yellow’ in 
RV, ‘alabaster’ in RVm, prepay means ‘ pearl’ 
or ‘ mother-of-pearl’ (Ozf. Heb. Lex. and Ges-Buhl 
under 7). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few used in OT to indicate a mixture, 
generally of black and white. The chief of these 
are: 1. Speckled 1\pj, literally dotted or spotted, 
used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31. In Jer 12° it 
is used of birds and is a tr. of nay, lit. ‘dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted xb, i.e. covered with pe Gn30. The 
same Heb. word is used in Ezk 166 of high places, 
and is translated in RV ‘decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ringstraked ‘py, marked with rings 
or hands Gn 30. 31. 4. Grisled 713, marked with 
white spots resembling hail, used of he-goats Gn 
31° 33, of horses Zec 6* °, 

In J g 5 the word o'y3y is tr. ‘of divers colours’ 
in RV, or ‘dyed garments’ in RVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). The word 77M is tr. ‘of divers 
colours’ in 1 Ch 29?, of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 17° of feathers. In other places it is gener- 
ally translated ‘broidered work.’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Fleischer, origin- 
ally meant to make a thing many-coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or broidering. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


COMFORT 


horse, but to the young ass, and once (Gn 32*) te 
the young camel. Outside the Bible it is not 
applied to the young of any animal but the horse 
See Ass. J. HASTINGS. 


COME.—1. Come about, i.e. ‘come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13% ‘ Jeroboam caused an ambushment to 
c. about behind them’ (393); or fig. 1 8 1” ‘when 
the time was o. about’ (o°9:7 ningnd on the return of 
the days). 2. Come again, i.c. ‘come back’ (see 
AGAIN), as oe ‘when he had drunk, his spirit 
came a. and he revived’ (317). 3. Come at, Ave. 
‘come near,’ ‘reach,’ Dn 6“ ‘the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pices or ever they came at the bottom of the den’; 

k 8 ‘they could not c. at him for the crowd’ ; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6* ‘he shall c. at 
no dead body’ (RV ‘co. near to’); (3) 80 as to have 
sexual intercourse, Ex 19'%‘o. not at your wives’ 
(RV ‘oc. not near a woman’). 4. by, ‘come 
near,’ esp. 30 as to get hold of, Ao 27!* ‘we had 
much work toc. by the boat’ (RV, ‘we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the boat’): cf. Pref. to 
AV ‘Translation it is . .. that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may c. by the water’ ; 
and Shaks. Two Gent. of Ver. It. i. 125— 

‘Love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by. 
8. Come in, ‘enter upon,’ ‘begin,’ Ro 11” ‘until 
entiles be c. in’ (elcépxopas). 
Cf. Shaka. 2 Henry IV. v. iii. 52— 


‘Now comes in the sweet of the night.’ 


For the phrase ‘He that should come’ (6 
épxduevos, RV ‘he that cometh ’) see JESUS CHRIST, 
and MESSIAH. And for the Second Coming see 
PAROUSIA. J. Gs. 


COMELY, COMELINESS.—These words, nuw 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite obeol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beau Taig ner 
which they have a few times in EV, as Ps 
P sbomgae is c. for the upright.’ Dr. Murray (Oz/. 

ng. Dict. s.v.) thinks the earliest eaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’ so 
that we may compare Jer 6 ‘the c. and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the of AV 
(foll, by RV) gives us: (1) Befitting, Ec 5 ‘it is 
good and o. for one to eat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour’; 1 Co 11% ‘is ite 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered ?’ (xpérei, 

V ‘is it seemly?’). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 
because befitting, Job 41” ‘his oc. Digby paar 
(Amer. RV ‘goodly frame’); Ezk 27” ‘they set 
forth thy comeliness’ (17). Then (3) handsome 5 
beautiful, majestic (the distinction ‘might be 
rather called comely than beautiful’ quite 
modern), Ca 64 ‘ Thou art beautiful, O my Ove, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’; Is 53? ‘he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

on, s*)—~The state 

COMFORT (rep, orpnya, rapdxAnors °).—The 
of relief from trouble, or the means of solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristicall Mf opposed are the calamities of 
the chosen people, while in NT the divine comfort is 
mainly repented as enabling the individual Chris- 
tian to endure, and even to rejoice under, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subjected. As the sources of comfort 


* In AV, rapaxdness is tr. ‘consolation ’ in Lk 2% 6%, Ac 49 
1551 (m. “exhortation ’), Ro 155, 2 Co 1567 7477, Ph 2, 2 Th 
216. Philem?, He 618; ‘comfort’ in Ac 931, Ro 154, 2 Oo 134 
7413; ‘exhortation ‘in Ac 1315, Ro 12, 1 Co 148, 2 Oo 817, 1 Th 2, 
1 Ti 413, He 125 13%; and ‘intreaty’in 2 Cos. RV 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except in Lk 235 6%, Ao 15%), 
He 618 (encouragement), Ac 434 (‘ exhortation,’ m. ‘ consolation > 
and, except in 1 Co 143, keeps ‘exhortation’ where AV has it 
(Ro 128 ‘ exhorting '). 


COMFORTER 


=e 


are mentioned the word of God (Ps 119”), the loviny- 
kindness of God (Ps 1197), the Holy Ghost (Ac 94), 
the fellowship and aha ner of Christ (2 Co 1°, 
Ph 2'), God the Father (2 Co 15). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance 
Hopd ar lap and exaltation of Israel. The N 
octrine specially emphasizes as comfort (a) unuer 
t it works repentance Lie 7); 
(5) under afiliction, that it is a paternal discipline, 
a token of the divine love, soeigned to purity the 
character of the sufferer (He 12), and to qualify 
for ministration (2 Co 1‘); while, generally, it con- 
trasts the present sufferings, as temporary and 
Might, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weig iy (2 41), The divine com- 
forts are strong (He 6%), all-embracing (2 Co 1°), 


sorrow for sin, 


and everlasting (2 Th 2!*). See PARACLETE. 
W. P. PATERSON. 
COMFORTER.—See PARACLETE. 


COMING OF CHRIST.—See PAROUSIA. 


COMMANDMENT.—The distinction bet. ‘com- 
mand,’ the order of a secular authority, and 
‘commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern. In 
older Eng. we find, ¢.g., ps (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papista have done with the second Command’; 
and in AV ‘commandment’ is freely used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. Thus, 
Est 2” ‘ Esther did the commandment of Mordecai’ ; 
Mt 15° ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ (éyrd\yara, RV ‘ precepts’); Ac 25™ ‘at 
Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’). Zo give com- 
mandment is an archaic phrase often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ‘to give in 
comma > Ex 34% (my). The vb. to command 
is iteelf used in many obeol. constructions. ides 
the mod. use to command one todo a thing, or a 
thing to be done, we find ‘c. to do’ without the 

reson, Ac 5% ‘Gamaliel . . . c™ to put the men 
orth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18” ‘he will oc. his children and his household 
after him’; sometimes the thing only, as Ps 133° 
‘there the Lorp o™ the blessing’; or the pers. and 
thing without the infin. as 1 S 21? ‘the king hath 
c“ me a business.” The subst. ‘command’ occurs 
once in AV, Job 39” ‘ Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c.?’ and only one earlier occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. Two Gené. IV. iii. 5— 


*One that attends your Ladyship’s command.’ 


For the Ten Commandments see DECALOGUE. 
. HASTINGS, 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.—To c. is now to 
approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used AV, as Gn 12% ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and c@ her before Pharaoh’ (591 
RV ‘ praised’); Pr 12°‘ A man shall be c™ acc. to 
his wiadom” (922) Ec 8 ‘I co mirth’ (ng¢?); Lk 
c the unjust steward’ (éra:véw), 
But in older Eng. ‘c.’ also signified (1) to present a 

rson or thing to another as worthy of approval 
mod. recommend): thus, Ro 16! ‘I c¢ unto you 
Phosbe, our sister ' (curiornu.* So 3° 5°, 2Co3! 4754 
101% 1834s 1911); 1 Co 8° ‘meat c™ us not to God’ 
(ra ws). In this sense is commendation used, 
2 gldts [all], ‘epistles of c.’ (2) To entrust, Lk 
23 ‘ Father, into thy hands I c. my spirit,’ and Ac 


14 20” (all waparlOnju). Cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 
Vv. i. 17— 
*I love you ; 
And durst commend a secret to your ear. 
J. HASTINGS. 


© On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 3, 
where, as in 56, the meaning is rather ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish.’ 


COMMON 


a Ay rye gia nod translates posse 
(Hy, ‘story ’) in the o in whi 
that word is found, 2Ch 13344, 

‘The term Midrash,’ says Driver (LOT® 497), ‘is common in 
post-Bibl, literature. ‘Darash is “to ak pelle “investi vate,” 

‘explore”; as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface,—for instance, the hidden 
of a word, or the particulars implied by an allusion 
C9: what Abraham did in Ur of the Chaldees, what Eldad and 
edad said when they prophesied, the circumstances of Moses’ 
death, etc.). The Midrash may be defined as an iinaginative 
development of a thought or theme by Scripture, 
a didactic or homiletic tion, or an 

religious story (Tobit and Susanna are thus Midrashim).’ 

The two Midrashim of OT are (1) ‘The Midrash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13), and (2) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings’ (24). They were 
probably didactic developments of the historical 
natratives we  serpinay making use of these narra- 
tives to emphasize some religious truth; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under CHRONICLES. J. HASTINGS. 


COMMERCE.—See TRADE. 


COMMON.—41. Following the Gr. (xowés), o. is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1. That is ‘c.’ 
which is shared by all, as Ac 2“ 4® ‘they had all 
things c.’; Tit 1‘ ‘Titus, mine own son after the 
c. faith’; Jude® ‘the common aalvation.’ 2. That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few; whence the applica- 
tion to the religious practices of the heathen in 
oe yi ty oe J — i or of the ordinary 
people, ‘the people of the land’ oy), in con- 
trast with those of the Piatines oe ccemonially 
unclean. Thus Ac 10+ ‘But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord ; for I have never eaten anything that is c. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (éxaddpece), 
that call not thou oc.’ (0d uh «olvov, RV ‘make not 
thou c.’). In this sense c. is twice (1 S 21*5) the 
tr. of Heb. Aé/ (never tr4 i Mero however in 
but always by Gsodor) elsewhere rendered in A 
rea (Lv 10°) or ‘profane’ (Ezk 22% 42” 44% 
48" [al }, but by RV always ‘common.’ 

2. In Lv 4” we find the expression ‘ the o. people.’ 
The Heb. (7 oy, ‘am hd@’dGreg) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr4 Gn 23’ (where it descri 
the Hittites), 2 K 11% 16% 21% Jer 16 Ezk 7%, 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
the pe dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Fal im. See under PHARISEKES, and consult 
the foll. literature on the subject— 


Lirsrators.—Schirer, HJP nu. ii. 8 22 ff.; Kuenen, Rel. 
Ter. ii. 251; ogg Hust, Jews ii. 152, 367, fil. 114; Eders- 
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heim, Jesus the Messiah {. 85, 280; Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passahmahi Christi p. 78 n; Montefiore, Hibd. 497 ff. ; 
Friedlinder, Zur Entetehungagesch. des Christenthume, ob. 1. 


8. For ‘common hall’ Mt 27” see PRATORIUM. 
In Ac 5%, ‘the c. prison,’ c. is used in the old sense 
of public. This is after Wyclif, who tr. Vulg. in 
custodia publica, ‘in comun kepyng’ (1388 ‘in the 
comyn warde’). Cf. Eng. Gilds (1467), 391, ‘That - 
no citezen be putt in comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the halle benethforth’; Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ac 17# ‘Paul stode on the myddes 
of the comon place’; Latimer’s Serm. v 326. ‘I 
told you the diversity of prayer, namely of the 
common prayer, and the private’; and ‘ the Book 


of Common Prayer.’ See N. 
J. HASTINGS. 
* RV gives *e. and unciean,’ mevis nad andbaprer 
with edd., instead of TR s. 4 ds. evertheless sxavés and 
axdbapros have the same meaning. The classical is Mk 


passage 

72, mevass yepei, cour’ levi deieves, ‘with defiled (AVm, RVm 
* common & that is, unwashen, hands.’ With which cf. vv.14 19, 
where Jesus says, ‘whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him’ (airéy sarseas, lit. ‘make him o.’); 
and St. the comment, ‘(this he said), all 
meats clean’ (nafapRear), See Page on Ac 1014, 
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COMMUNION 


COMMUNE. — In its earliest use ‘commune’ 
(which had the same origin as ‘common’) signified 
to make common property, to share. This toe ie 
either by giving, as Wyclif’s tr. of Ph 4 ‘ Ye han 
don wel, comunynge to my tribulacioun’; or by 
recetving, as his tr. of 2 Jn™ ‘He that saith to 
him, Heyl, comuneth with his yuele werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech, it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42 (Joseph 
returned to them again, and communed with them 
(04x 2m, RV ‘and spake tothem’). But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 64 ‘they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
(Scadadéw) ; or with on , as Pa 4¢‘o. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still ’—a meaning 
which Dr. Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) describes 
as ‘now only literary, devotional, and poetic.’ 

18 25° (AV ‘ And David sent and communed with 
oe ’) the Heb. (‘3 337) is lit. ‘spake concerning 


» and has the s meaning of ‘asked in 
marriage,’ as in Ca 8° (same Heb.) AV and RV ‘the 
day when she shall be spoken for.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
=! ee llagiet tes (wh. see), to c. 
to make common pro , either more particu- 
larly by giving, as Gal 3 et I c*4 unto them that 
gospel ” (dvarl@epar, RV ‘laid before them’); Ro 12” 
‘c'™S to the necessities of the saints’ (AV ‘ dis- 
tributing’); He 13** ‘to do and to c. forget 
not’: or by receiving, as Ph 4" ‘ye did o. with my 
affliction’ (RV ‘had fellowship with’). Cf. Fenton 
(1579) ‘ Cesar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally by iving and receiving equally, as Ph 
% ‘no ch with me as concerning giving 
end sir iar (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 

on is generally conversation,*® as 2 
9 ‘Ye know the map, and hisc.’ Ga ‘what his 
talk was’); Col 3° ‘filthy c. out of your mouth’ 

(aloxpodoyla, RV ‘ shameful speaking 5. 


In 1 Co 1538 ‘ evi] o corrupt good manners,’ RV takes the Gr. 


(ésAias naxai) in the sense of ‘evil com » Amer. RV ‘ evil 
compani * This is a new tr. Vulg having ‘colloquia 
mala’; Wyclif, ‘yuel *; ‘Tindale, ‘ malicious a 
Oranmer, *; the Geneva, ‘ *; the 
Rheims AV ‘evil unications.’ And it is not certain 
that it is a correct tre b. é oocurs in NT only in the 
antely, Sore fl ta pdt erect 
enn , and éus ooours 
only here, may well have the sane towards 
w it tends more and more in later Greek. In es, usage 
it is the sermon (homily) of er. 
J. HASTINGS. 


COMMUNION.—The word xovwrla is variously 
rendered in the oe Bible by ‘communion,’ 
‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘distribution.’ It is 
used in relation to the Christian Society to express 
the idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
Ite general NT use deserves to be considered as intro- 
ductory to its specific application to the Eucharist, 

or Holy Communion (see LORD’s SUPPER). 

- The corresponding verb xo.wwveiy has two senses: 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
so that we are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
cowrla: (1) ‘fellowship’ as recognized and en- 
joyed, (2) ‘fellowship’ as manifested in acts which 
give it expression. Four passages, or groups of 
passages, deserve special examination. 

1. 2 Co 13"* ‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’; 
Ph 2' ‘If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 28'%), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition: ‘The of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ 


*In Mt 67 Lk 2417, Eph 4™ the Gr. is simply Aéyer, word, 
speech. 


The order is remarkable. It is explained, how- 
ever, when we o e that we have here an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
317-18 we : ‘The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in orey 
epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lo 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ It was his invari- 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual, This was always a prayer that 
poe ’ might be with his readers; the word was 
aracteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs, 
even in the briefest form of the closi utation. 
To understand the enlarged form of this saluta- 
tion in 2 Co, we must the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. P divisions were 
distracting it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored : this 
is the first injunction of the first epistle (1 Co 1), 
and the last injunction of the second (2 Co 13”). 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he brought to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their difticulty about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their ganna 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The second epistle 
opens with an outburst of relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet at the close he shows that his 
fearsarestill alive. What will he find when hecomes? 


‘Strife, jealousy, wraths, crsirtaae backbitings, 
whisperings, sw tumults ?’ so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. He closes with 


form, ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’; but 
it is e ded to meet the occasion and its needs: 
‘the of love’ suggests the addition ‘the 
love of God’; and the true sense of membership 
which the One Spirit gives to the One Body is 
pre ed for in the words ‘the fellowship of the 

oly Spirit.’ It is clear, then, that the genitive 
here is subjective and not objective ; and this 
is confirmed by the el clauses. ‘The grace’ 
which is ‘ of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘the love’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is ‘of the Holy Spirit.’ , 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2' ‘if there be any 
scuowenty of the Spirit.’ Here, again, the context 

of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both of 
the sense of unity, membership or fellowship, 
which it is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2. Ac 2@ ‘They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ This is the 
first description given us of the newly-baptized 
converte aiter Pentecost, when they num 
already about 3000. It is expanded in the next 
verses, in which two at least of its phrases are 
almost verball i ech ‘the breaking of bread’ 
is represented by ‘ breaking bread house by house,’ 
and ‘the fellowship’ or ‘communion’ (xotverla) is 
echoed in the words, ‘all they that believed to- 
gether held all things common ° (cod). 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems to refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘ ser eaae 
in which the first brethren lived together. e 
words ‘they held all things common’ are illus- 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘according as any had need. 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implied: the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for a 
speedy return of Christ. The method was incom 
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tible with the higher organization of the Body ; 
ut it was a striking exemplification of the new 
spirit of fellowship, the sense of common interest, 
abe realization of oneness. This oneness is again 
emphasized in 4*4-: ‘Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and soul : 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own; but they held all things common... 
nor was there any in need among them: for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them 
and brought the prices of the things sold an 
laid them at the feet of the apostles; and dis- 
tribution was made to each, according as any had 
need.’ Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his estate; and of Ananias 
and his wife, who sold a ion and offered a 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that Ananias need not have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power. His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. This makes it evident that ‘community 
of goods’ was not a of the apostolic teaching ; 
nor is this the meaning of the term xowwrla. The 
reference to laying the price at the feetof theapostles 
shows that indiscriminate almsgiving was quickl 
ielding place to a central fund for common relief. 
he events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer members was one method of their 
telief, and so one sign of ‘the fellowship’ which 
characterized the Body. This ‘daily ministration’ 
led to difficulties which imperilled the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
organization of the Body. 
aening back to Ac 2@, we now see that the 
words ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers’ 
are not to be re ed as an explanatory clause 
pectic oes meaning of the phrase ‘ the fellow- 
rhip,’ which precedes them. We have four phrases, 
which fall into two groups: (1) ‘the teaching 
of the a es and the fellowship,’ (2) ‘the break- 
ing of the bread and the prayers.’ The ‘ breaking 
of bread ’ took place in the homes of the brethren ; 
‘the prayers’ are perhaps those which they offered 
in the temple (cf. 2% and 3'). The ‘fellowship’ 
was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts; but it was 
wider than any of its special manifestations: it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. 

8. The third group of es needing special 
investigation is that in which the word xowwvla is 
used in the limited sense of the ‘contribution’ 
or ‘distribution’ of alms. Asa eta duty this 
is enforced in Ro 124, He 13%, 1 Ti 618, in each of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship.’ Each act of 
Christian almsgiving was a witness to the central 
principle of fellowship in the Christian Society. 

ost conspicuously is this the case with the great 
collection for ‘ the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety. He regarded this as of supreme ral ihe 
anco, as the external pledge of the living fellow- 
ship of the whole Christian Church. He insisted 
on ing it in person, even though he was aware 
that the visit to Jerusalem endangered his liberty 
end his life. The Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship 
with the spiritual blessings of the Jews: it was 
but right that they should offer a return of fellow- 
ship such as was in their power (xovwrlay rivd 
rahcacba, Ro 15%, cf. 2 Co 84 9%), The stress 
which the arose lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
locally scattered Christian Society. 

4. We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 10 ™) 
in which the word is used in connexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 
whole section, commencing at 8}, ‘Concerning 
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meats offered to idols,’ needs to be studied con- 
tinuously. The more immediate context begins 
with 9%. Just as not all who run receive the 
victors crown, 8o in the ae Ory of the Chosen 
People not ali who had spiritual privileges were 
saved thereby. These privileges are described in 
metaphors borrowed from the Christian Sacra- 
ments. barf were all ‘baptized into Moses,’ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
pe passed through the Sea: ‘spiritual food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’ they all partook of, namely, 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock; the 
Rock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing incidentally that St. Paul, 
like St. John, thought of the Eucharist as 
‘spiritual food and drink,’ although this is not 
the side of it on which he ordinarily insists. The 
idolatry into which the Israelites fell in spite of 
their arr a is the starting-point of the 
warning of 10. From two sides the a e has 
approached the danger of idolatry—the idolatry 
of the Gentiles of his own day, the idolatry of 
Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow- 
ship must be recognized and vindicated from con- 
tamination. 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
xowwrla, of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not xowwrla of the body of Christ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake (ueréxopuer) of the one bread.’ 

at is the meaning of cxowwrla here? The AV 
renders ‘the communion of’; the RV ‘a com- 
munion of,’ with the marg. alternative ‘a par- 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the simple sense of ‘ kin 
of’; but this loses the force of ita derivation 
from «xowés, which implies jointness, or com- 
onoty, of some Satake? Ra i St. 
aul expresses mere ‘ ing’ peréxewy, not 
ee Fellowship is the ruli , idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of the clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets his meaning to us. The single 
loaf, broken and distributed and eaten, linked 
all who partook of it into unity. ‘We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we be; for of the 
one loaf we all partake.’ Thus the loaf was 
nothing less than ‘fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words: You are God’s new Israel — Israel 
after the Spirit; look at Israel after the flesh; 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they eat 
of them, and thereby they are in fellowship with 
the altar. Then, recurring to the Gentile sacri- 
fices, he points out that to ke of them is to 
be in fe owen with the demons to whom they 
are offered. He contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
and ‘the cup of the demons,’ ‘the table of the 
Lord’ (3.e. the Bread) and ‘the table of the demons’ 
(s.e. the idol-meats). ‘I would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons (xowwvods 
réy Satpovlwy ylvecOa).’ It is in sharp contrast with 
such a conception as this that St. Paul declares 
that to partake of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 

e of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus interpretin 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side o 
the truth on which he peculiarly insi. : fellow- 
ship in the New Covenant made by the Death of 
Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 12?3, 6 4)3), 

. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

COMPANY was formerly used with more freedom 
than now, ‘a great c.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great number,’ or ‘a great crowd.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 204 ‘this great c. that cometh against 
us’ (hAdméx, crowd); Ac 67 ‘a great a. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith’ (8xA0os ; so Lk 5” 617 9 
117 12%, Jn 6°); Lk 237 ‘ there followed him a great 
c. of people’ (rA\fé0s, RV ‘multitude’); and He 
122 ‘an innumerable c. of angels’ (supds, RV 
‘innum. hosts’). Even when the Heb. isa milita 
term, as mahdneh, camp (Gn 32% 2) 50°, 1 K 5%, 
1 Ch 9"), haytl, force, army (2 Ch 91), gédhidh, 
troop (1 § 3 2 K 5"), 2abhd’, host (Ps 684 
‘ great was the o. of those that published it,’ RV 
‘the women that publish the tidings area great 
host’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Ps 68% the word hayydh has been taken by AV in the 
sense of ‘oc.’ (‘Rebuke the c. of spearmen’), after Ibn Ezra, 
Calvin, eto. ; but there is no absolutely certain instance of this 
m of the word (see Driver, Notes on Sam.,on 18 1818, 2S 
2318, and Oa/. Heb. Lex. 8.v.), and RV returns to the tr. of Vulg. 
‘Increpa feras arundinis,’ and Wyclif ‘Blame thou the wielde 
beestis of the reheed,’ giving ‘Rebuke the wild beast of the 

* the reference then being to the crocodile or hippopotamus 
of the Nile as symbolical of the er of Egypt. 

Ca 613 AV renders ‘ What ye eee in the Shulamite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,’ this time following Wyclif (‘ What 
schalt thou se in the Sunamyte, no but cumpenyes of oostis?’), 
who takes the ‘nisi choros castrorum’ of Vulg. in that sense, 
which is the sense given by most of the VSS and Jewish com- 
mentators. But RV takes the Heb. mé$6léh in ite invariable 
meaning of ‘dance’and mahdndyim as a proper name, ‘ will 
ye look upon the Shulammite, as upon the dance of Mahanaim?’ 

The vb. ‘to c. together’ is used in Apocr. (Sus 
1% 67. &) in the sense of ‘to cohabit.’ In NT ‘toc. 
with ’ is simply to associate with; 1 Co 5° ‘I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not toc. with fornicators’ 
(RV ‘to have noc.’); Ac 17! ‘these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COMPASS (cum together, passus step, hence ‘a 
route that comes together or joins itself ’—Skeat) 
is used both as subst. andasvb. 1. As subst.c,= 
(a) a ‘circle,’ ‘sphere,’ the vault of heaven (Is 40%, 
see CIRCLE), or the horizon, Pr 8” ‘he set ac. upon 
the face of the depth ’(xn, RV ‘circle’) ; (4) instru- 
ment for making a circle, Is 44'* ‘the carpenter 
. . . marketh it [the image] out with thee.’ (apnn, 
RV ‘the compasses’); (c) circumference, margin 
round, Ex 27° 384 (3599), 1 K 7% (a°39); (d) the 
pee within a circle, range, limit, 1 Es 1° ‘ within 
the c. of their holy temple’ (repxvcAy, RV ‘round 
about their holy temple’), 1 Mac 14 ‘ within the c. 
of the sanctuary’ (wep‘Bodos, RV ‘ precinct’). The 
phrase fetch ac. is ‘make a circuit’ or ‘go 
round about,’ Heb. 339, Nu 345, Jos 15,2 se 
2K 3°; Gr. wepiépyoua:r, Ac 28"* ‘from thence we 
fetched a c., and came to Rhegium’ (RV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2. As verb the meaning is either 
(a) make a circle round, surround, or (5) make a 
circuit round, go round. Thus (a) 1 § 23” ‘Saul 
and his men c“% David and his men round about to 
take them’; Lk 21” ‘When ye shall see Jerus. 
ec“ with armies’; 2S 225=Ps 18° ‘the sorrows of 
hell c* me about’ (339, RV ‘the cords of Sheol 
were round about me’); Ps 139° ‘Thou c** my 

th and my lying down’ (:77, RV ‘searchest out’) ; 

er 312 ‘A woman shall c. a man’ (t.e. prob. as 
protector, cf. Dt 32!°, Ps 32), And (6) Dt 2) ‘we 
c*! mount Seir many days’; Jos 6"! ‘so the ark of 
the Lorp c™ the city, going about it once’; Jer 
31” ‘the measuring line ... shall co. about to 
Goah’ (239, RV ‘shall turn about unto Goah’) ; 
Mt 23" ‘ye c. sea and land to make one proselyte.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
COMPASSION OR PITY.— These words have 
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become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex. 
ceptions, they are so employed in AV. Butin! P? 
and He 10*, compassion retains ite origi mean- 
ing of sympathy, being used to tr. respectively 
cuprvadys (Bee RVm) and cuurale’s. 

With these exceptions the words are used in- 
differently both in AV and RV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs 57 and om (and adj. and subst. 
from latter). The second of them is frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural op (Gr. 
ow\dyxva) is also tr. ‘ fowels.” ‘Pity’ tr. also on, 
139 (usually =‘to be gracious’), 197 (once Job 6"), 
and 13 (once Ps 69” marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are olxrelpex, with the 
cognates olxripués, olkripuwy, édectv, and geldecrOar, 
used indifferently. In Fizk 2471 ‘that which your 
soul pitieth’ (marg. ‘pity of your soul’) is equiva- 
lent to ‘object of affection’ (cf. v.%). There is a 
play upon words in the Hebrew. 

In to be moved with c. tr. ordayxvlferGa:, while 
é\cety is twice represented by. have c. (Mt 18*, 
Ro 9” quoted from Ex 33 LXX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, éAcety is rendered 
have pity. ith this exception pity only appears in 
NT in 1 P 3°, where pitiful tr. edow\ayx»os, and in 
Ja 51), where ‘the Lord 1s very pitiful and of tender 
mercy’ represents the common Heb. formula ow 
yen) (Ex 34° ete.). 

C. is in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
alu ee te ee eee ons among 

The relation between pity an 
these. In the Divine at hed it in onic ee ek oles ot tat 
saivation pity prececles grace, but in the order of the map!}- 
festation of a purposes of salvation the grace must go befure 


the pity (Trench » Synonyms, p. 206). 
Ano pr point wasralsed by the! who objected that 
to call God te was to make Him capable of suff 


The Latin misericors lent itself to such a perversion of truth, 
and e brushes it aside as a mere pretence of | 

ue v. Dei, ix. 6; De Div. Quasst. i. 2; Lib, de mor. 

ath. 27). See the question also in Aquinas (Summa 
Quest. xxi. art. lii.). It is not God, but only Nature, that is 
only the stare that ‘would as soon look down on a 
We may be thankful that the OT 
exulted in a ciegg | of the com on of God for human misery 
and human sin, and that the NT tells how the Divine pity went 
forth in the fulness of time, incarnate in the Son, to seek and te 
save that which was lost. 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, the prophets could not do other than 
impress on the Hebrews the duty of pity for each 
other. Religion without kindness was unmeaning 
(Hos 6%), It became a proverb that he who pitied 
the r lent to the Lord (Pr 19”). ‘To him that 
is afflicted,’ said Job, ‘ pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (6). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of compassion (Ps 146°, cf. Ja 1%), 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in OT of compassion towards a beaten foe, 
The solitary stranger who might be ‘in their gates’ 
was respected, but for aliens generally pity did not 
exist. ‘Thine eye shall have no pity on them’ 
(Dt 73°) was the law of Israel in regard to enemies. 
It needed the revelation of NT, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and the example of Christ’s ‘com- 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modern 
idea of general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on the subject is presented in 
the verse ‘ Execute true sncement en show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother’ (Zec 7°). 

A. S. AGLEN. 

COMPEL.—This verb was sometimes used with- 
out any threatening or ough of force, simply in 
the sense of ‘urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
it is so used now. Hence we may misunderstand 
1 S 28%, where it is said that Saul’s servante, to- 
gether with the woman of Endor, ‘c“ him to eat’ 
(sa9s75:, in 2S 13%-7 tr? ‘pressed him’); and esp. 
Lk 14% ‘c. them to come in, that my house may 


| Sern 
ethsemane as an Eden.’ 


= 
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be filled’ (dvayxdiw, RV ‘constrain’); cf. Earl 
Rivers (1477), ‘ Whiche grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Kobertson 
(Charles V. 11. xi. 335) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to compel men to believe ’— 
and this passage in St. Luke was quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Gr. nor the Eng. sanc- 
tions more than ‘urging’: cf. RV even of Ac 26” 
‘I strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AV are the same as in Lk 14%. 


In Mt 5) * Whosoever shall c. thee to go 8 mile,’ 2733 *him 
they ced to bear his croes,’ and Mk 15%! ‘they o. one Simon a 
Cyrenian . .. to bear his cross,’ the Gr. vb. (ayyapsrw) has the 
technical mean of pressing into the king’s service (RVm 
always ‘impress'). The word is of Pers. origin, the &yyvape 
being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had 
authority to preas into their service in any pri dove whatever 
horses or men they met. The word was adop also into 
Tatin engariare, and is used by Vulg. in passages named above. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COMPOUND.—Ex 30” ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary ’=‘ compounded,’ 
as RV. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptcp., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. componere. 


J. HASTINGS. 
COMPREHEND. — C. is used lit. = hold together, 
contain, in Is 402 ‘and c™ the dust of the earth in 
@ measure’; and in the same sense, but fig., in Ro 
13° ‘it is briefly cin the saying’ (RV ‘summed 
up in this word’). See APPREHEND. 
J. HASTINGS. 
OONANIAH (37:3'3).—1. A Levite who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2Ch 313+, AV Cononiah). 2. A chief of the 
Levites in Josiah’s reign (2 Ch 35°). On the form 
of the word see Kittel, ad Joc. in Haupt. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CONCEIT.—A oc. is something conceived, a 
fhought, as Sir 27° ‘ The fruit declareth if the tree 
have been dressed ; so is the utterance of a c. in 
the heart of man’ (é@vunyua, RV Maar ant 20'8 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ (xdpires, AV ‘graces,’ 
RV ‘pleasantries’); Pr 18"! (RV ‘imagination ’) ; 
Ro 11” 12° ‘wise in your own conceits’ (rap 
davrois, TR). Though c. is found very early in the 
sense of se/f-concest, that is not its meaning in any 
of the foregoing passages. In Ro 11% 12)6 ‘con- 
ceits’ is due to Tindale and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘opinions,’ the 
word cacdi in 12° by Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva. (The plu. ‘conceits’ is used of more than 
one person). But in Pr 26° 3-16 281! (‘wise in his 
own c.’; Heb. yy ‘ayin, ‘eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same as in mod. usage. In Wis 8" c. is 
used in the obsol. sense of ‘power of conceiving,’ 
‘mental capacity,’ ‘I shall be found of a quick c. 
in judgment’; cf. Shaks. As You Like It, V. ii. 48, 
‘I know you are a gentleman of good conceit’ ; 
and Lucrece, 701— 
*O deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Oan comprehend in still imagination.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CONCERT.—See CONSORT. 
CONCISION.—See CIRCUMCISION. 


CONCLUDE.—-1. In the sense of ‘shut up,’ ‘en- 
close,’ mod. include, Ro 11* ‘God hath c“ them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 37 ‘the Scripture hath c™ all 
under sin’ (RV ‘shut up,’ Gr. ovyxdelw, used lit. in 
Lk 5° ‘they tnclosed a great multitude of fishes’; and 
fig. as above from Ps 78° LXX, ‘ He gave his people 
over unto the sword ’—used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no esca 
Sanday and Headlam). 2.To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, Ro 3* ‘Therefore we c. that a 
man is justified by faith’ (Acy¢éueGa, RV ‘we 
reckon’); and in RV, Ac 16? ‘cs that God had 
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called us’ (eupSi:Bdfovres, AV ‘assuredly gather- 
ing’). 8. To decide, Ac 21™ ‘we have written and 
ce that they observe no such thing’ (xplvayres, RV 
giving judgment’); and with direct object= 
‘determine upon,’ Jth 2? ‘Nebuch.... c@ the 
afflicting of the whole earth’ (cuverédecer, cf. 18 20? 
‘evil is determined by him,’ LXX curreréeorat). 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONCOURSE.—A c. is a ‘running together’ 
(concurrere) of people, as Wyclif’s tr. (1382) of Ac 
2413 ‘ makinge concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
cuneny of eple- In this orig. sense c. occurs 
in AV, Jth 10'® ‘Then was there a c. throughout 
all the camp’ (cuvdpou4) ; Pr 1“ ‘She crieth in the 
chief place of c.’ (n¥on eka, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘at the 
head of bustling streets’); Ac 19 ‘we may give 
an account of this c.’ (cverpogy). J. HASTINGS, 


CONCUBINE.—See MARRIAGE. 


CONCUPISCENCE.—C. is intense desire (con- 
cupiscere intensive of concupere), always in a bad 
sense (so that ‘evil c.’ of Col 3° is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always ériévuia, a more general word 
than the Eng. ‘concupiscence.’ The passages are 
Wis 42 (RV ‘desire ’), Sir 235(RV ‘ concupiscence’), 
Ro 78 (RV ‘coveting’), Col 3° (RV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
4° (RV ‘ lust’). J. HASTINGS, 


CONDEMNATION. — See DAMNATION, JUDG- 
MENT. 


CONDITION.—In the obeol. sense of dispositio 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15” ‘gentle in c.’ (RV 
‘manner’; Gr. rpéros, in this sense also He 13! 
AV ‘conversation,’ RVm ‘turn of mind’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1431— 
* He was so gentil of condicioun, 
That thurgbout al the court was his renoun.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONDUCT.—1 Es 8* ‘I was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemen, and c. for safe 
inst our adversaries ’—mod. ‘escort.’ SoS 
ym. Il. v. 8— 
* So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford-Haven.’ 
See ETHICS. J. HASTINGS. 


CONDUIT (dyn, sdpaywybs, aqueductus).—A 
channel] for the conveyance of water from the 
source whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round hills, or passed 
through them by means of tunnels; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either cut out of the solid rock or constructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to kee 
the water pure and cool, and its floor had a slight 
and fairly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in Pal., but it will onl 
be necessary here to allude to those connected wit 
the water supply of Jerusalem. Amongst the oldest 
of the Jerus. conduits are the rock-hewn channel 
that entered the temple area from the north, and was 
cut through when the ditch that separated Bezetha 
from the Antonia was excavated; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘ Robinson’s Arch,’ which was de- 
it ha when Herod built the west peribolos wall 
of the temple; and the well-known tunnel that 
conveyed water from the Fountain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloam. An inscription in Phosn. char. 
acters in the last conduit carries the date of its con 
struction back to the 8th cent. B.C, 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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greater age, is the conduit about 13} miles long 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon, 
beyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jerus., and is known as the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ 
Tradition, with great probability, ascribes the con- 
struction of this conduit to Solomon, who must have 
found himself obliged to increase the water supply 
when the temple services were instituted. he 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and 14 ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. It has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that 
the ‘Dragon’s Well’ of Neh 2” was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a (piscina) was constructed in the Wddy 
Arrtb to collect the water from springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the ‘low-level 
=. uct’ @ conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near Tekoa, passed through a long tunnel. 
This conduit is spperenty that alluded to by Jos. 
(Ant. XVII. iil. 2, BJ 11. ix. 4) as having been made 
by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
‘ high-level ueduct,’ which probably entered 
Jerus. at the Jaffa Gate. It was apparently con- 
structed by Herod for the supply of the citadel 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his 
percens ed Vv. iv. 4); and it displays a very high 

e of engineering skill. It derived no portion 
of its supply from the ‘ Pools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head in Wddy Bidr, ‘valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collec the wa from several sm 
springs, and had numerous shafts leading to the 
surface. On issuing from the tunnel it entered a 
piscina, where any sediment contained in the water 
was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafts, 
—one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the ‘Pools of Solomon’ lie, above the 
2 pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most interesting details is the inverted syphon, 
com of perforated limestone blocks, cased in 
rubble masonry, which crosses the valley between 
Bethlehem and Mar Elias. No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con- 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jerus.; but there were Peoceny 
fountains, supplied by small conduits of lead or 
earthenware, as well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the public had access. 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are: ‘the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Isaiah was commanded to meet Ahaz 
(Is 7*), and beside which Sennacherib’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the wall 
(2K 18", Is 36%) : that by which the waters of 
Gihon were brought straight down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2 Ch 32); and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2 K 20”). The 
existence of conduits 1s also implied in Sir 48, 
Is 22%, In Sir 24” there is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. WILSON. 

CONEY (je? shdphain, xopoypiddos, Sac’-rovs, 
cherogryllus).—The coney is undoubtedly Hyrazx 
Syriacus. It is known by the S. Arabs as thufn, 
evidently the same as shaiphan. In Pal. it is 
known as wabr, and in Lebanon as fobstin. The 
Arabs also call it ghanam-Beni-Isratl, the sheep o 
the Children v4 Israel. It is a perissodactyl, wit 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as large as a rabbit, has short 
ears and avery short tail. Its colour is greyish. 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly. It is 
declared unclean by the Mosaic law, because it 
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chews the cud, but does not divide the hoof (Lv 
115, Dt 147), It is not a ruminant, but has 9 
motion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants. 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of ite jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to his 
tame hares. 

The conies are among the four ‘exceeding wise’ 
animals (Pr 30%); they are ‘but a feeble folk, 


yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The 
rocks are a refuge for the conies’ (Ps 104"). They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 


holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habi 
and strictly herbivorous. They are very shy, an 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whistle or squeak 
as & warning to his companions and they immedi- 
ately take ‘refuge’ in the rocks. They are found 
all the way from Ras-Muhammed to Lebanon. 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 
G. E. Post. 
CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARY.—Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 30" ‘ac. after the art of the 
apoth ’ (np rékah, RV ‘ perfume’), and Sir 38° 
‘Of such doth the spots make ac.’ (ulypa, RV 
as AV); to beret — ae ‘ the sons of cn 
riests prepar ec. of the spices’ (nox ‘5 
AY ‘made the ointment’). Thus ‘oc.’ is always 
something made up, a compound, and always of 
peru or medicine, never sweetmeats. So con- 
ectionary is a perfumer; only 188” ‘he will take 
your apa as to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers’ (ning, RVm ‘ perfumers ’). 
Cf. Bp. Mountagu (1641), Acts and Mon. 208, ‘ the 
woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 
cunning in poisons.’ See MEDICINE, PERFUMES. 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONFEDERACY in the common sense of league, 
alliance, is found Ob ’‘ All the men of thy c.’ (n-9), 
1 Mac 8)7-®- 3 (gupyayia), In Is 8'3 > the meas.in 
is ‘conspiracy,’*® which is nearly obsol., thoug 
D'Ieraeli (Charles I. 11. ii. 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adj. and subst. As adj. Gn 14” ‘ these were 
c. with Abram’; Ps 83° ‘they are c. against thee’ 
ah ‘against thee do they make a covenant’); 
7 ‘Syria is c. with Ephraim’ (RVm after He 
‘rosteth on E.’); 1 Mac 10%. As subst. 1 Mac 8* 
‘ Your confederates and friends.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFERENCE is what we should now call con. 
verse, almost the same as conversation, which is 
Bacon’s meaning in the eens: Essays ‘Ot 
Studies’ (P.) 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘ i 
maketh a man ; Conference a y man; an 
Writing an exact man.’ C. occurs Wis 8" (dp:Xa, 
Vulg. loquela) and Gal 2° ‘ they who seemed to be 
somewhat in c. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, RV 
: they, I say, who were of repute imparted nothin 
to a ; Hoes ee confe ore is the same a 
word as is here tré ‘imparted’ (xpocavarl6nu). In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim. sense 
of ‘ sia sextet (con-fero, ‘ ring together ’), ‘ We 
cannot be holpen by c. of places.” J. HASTINGS. 


CONFESSION (min, duodoyety, duodoyla).—Both 
the Heb. and the Gr. words are capable of the 
same double application as the English. To 
‘confess’ is to acknowledge by either word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and offences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives is 


* This is the meaning of the Heb. (17/p) also, which Delitasch 
in his 4th ed. successfully defends against the substitution of 
wap ‘holy thing,’ made by Secker, revived by Gritz, and 
accepted by Chevne. 
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about equally divided between these two—({1) pro- 
fession or acknowledgment of God as the true God 
or of Jesu3 as the Christ, (2) confession or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (For the distinction cf. 
further Cic. Sestio, 51, 109.) 

1. Confession of God as their God, acknowledg- 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. It was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn 13‘ 
etc.), and by him and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to become conventional, and 
only external. The consciousness of common 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specific confession of their 
personal adherence to J” (cf. Ps 63}, Is 445). The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
accom panied by an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, y the cutting of some per- 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 
1K 8*, 2 Ch 6%), 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con- 
viction (cf. Jn 4%, Mt 12*), and when Jesus had 
brought His disciples to the point of recognizing 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
acknowledgment which is specifically known as St. 
Peter’s Confession (Mt 16%), He announced that 
it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built ; and He made 
this open acknowledgment of Himself, His dignity 
a romaine a sine quia non of true discipleship 
( : 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon asa sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very general, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain cun- 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the recognition of Jesus as ‘tle Lord’ 
(cf. Ro 10°, 1 Co 12%), and an expression of con- 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. He 3¢ 10%). Such 
general acknowledgment of allegiance to Christ is 
referred to in 1 Ti 6", He 3!; but even He 4"4, ‘let 
us hold fast our confession’ (AV ‘ profession’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow- 
i ey of the Resurrection doubtless founda place 
both early and often (Ro 10°), and prepared the wa 
for a confession including belief of the histori 
facts of Christianity. Of theological inference there 
is an early trace in the interpolated confession 
of the Ethiopian (Ac 8*7), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect views of Christ 
accentuated the necessity of more eee ex- 

ression. Signs of this are found in the Epistles of 

t. John (1 Jn 4%, cf. 2% 423 2 Jn 7). ere we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre- 
pe to a fuller confession, involving both the 

atherhood of God and the true Sonship of Jesus. 

2. Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 
God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitence and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Joshua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7"); 
the Psalmist ‘acknowledged his sin’ (Ps 32°; cf. 
51‘); Pr 28” lays it down as a general principle 
that ‘ whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall 
have mercy,’ and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king- 
dom, was consistently recounted and inculcated 
by the Mosaic ritual. It was required of the indi- 
vidual whenever he had committed a tres 
(Lv 5)-* 26”), and ite necessity in regard to both 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the Scapegoat, over whose head the 
high-priest was to confess all the iniquities of the 
whole people (Lv 167). Confession of sin became 
the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(cf. Ezr 10!). At the same time representative 
men felt themselves to be partakers in national sins 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to confess 
these as well as their own (Dn 9”). The whole 
prayer in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
such a confession. 

The connexion between repentance and con- 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, man 
were led to oy trae open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk 1°), and doubtless the Apostolic 
baptism was pref by a confession in this sense 
as well asthe other. Such a confession was under- 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of men (cf. Ac 17‘). It is 
plain also that Christ taught the necessity of 
acknowledging, and erase 8 forgiveness for, 
offences committed against other men (Mt 5™, 
Lk 17‘). As to the mode of confession or the 

n to receive it, no instruction is given. It is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
1°) and St. James that it was specific, definite, and 
mutual. In Ja 5* the reading of WH (7ds duaprlas 
for TR 74 waparrdpara) puts it beyond doubt that 
reference is made to sins against God; but the 
interpretation (Chrysostom and others) which 
infers that the confession was to be made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
AdAjAos can only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘neo hic est 
sermo de confessione sacramentali.’ 

C. A. Scort. 

CONFIRMATION.—The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving as a 
rendering of no fewer than eleven words in the 
original langua, ven Heb. (pow, 733, PI, 1, 
ube, wy, orp In their proper conjugations) and four 
Gr. (BeBadw, éxiornpl{w, xvpbw, peocrebw), The OT 
group of words suggests the idea of establishing and 
strengthening ; though in some cases the more tech- 
nical notion of a legal or authoritative confirmation 
comes in, esp. when the word opis used (¢.g. Ru 4’, 
Est 9 #-%3), In the NT BeBadw and ériornpl{w are 
used in the general sense of strengthening and estab- 
lishing, while xvpdw is used in the sense of giving 
power or validity (2 Co 2°, Gal 3"), and peoretw is 
emp oye in its natural meaning of acting as a 
mediator (He 67). The substantive ‘confirma- 
tion’ (BeBalwors) is used in the two senses of making 
firm, establishing (Ph 1’), and giving authoritative 
validity (He ey It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acta refer- 
ence is made to St. Paul ‘confirming the souls of 
the disciples’ (14*), and ‘ confirming the Churches’ 
(15) ; and it is stated that ‘ Judas and Silas, being 
Dope also themselves, exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them’ (15*)— 
forms of ériornpl{w being used in each case. There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions; the narrative would rather 
suggest the general idea of strengthening and estab- 
lishing spiritually. But although the laying on 
of hands (érl@eots rd» xecpSy) is not connected with 
the word confirmation, it a rs in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 81%!" 19%), 
and as arite following baptism, in He 6%. This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing (e.g. Gn 48-4), which was recognized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘lay his hands on them,’ etc. (Mt 
19%), According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
bands on his child, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Buxtorf., Syn. Jud. 138). As late as 
Tertullian the laying on of hands was closely 
espociated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite (de Bap. c. 8; de Resurr. Carn. c. 8). 
W. F. ADENEY. 

CONFISCATION. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


CONFOUND.—This vb. is used in three senses. 
1. Destroy, shatter, Jer 1" ‘be not dismayed at 
their faces, lest I c. theé before them.’ The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘destroy’ here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a milder word 
on purpose, as RV has a still milder ‘lest I 
dismay thee before them’; but the Heb. ("anrye, 
nop in hiph.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 9* ‘the yoke of his burden... thou “ast 
broken’ (RV); and the Eng. word has this mean- 
ing also, as Milton, Par. » li. 380— 

“Whence. 

But from the aathor of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of Mankind in one root?’ 
2. Put to shame. This is the most frequent mean- 
ing. RV often changes ‘c™’ into ‘ashamed,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘put to shame.’ Earlier ver- 
sions sometimes had ‘c*’ where A V has ‘ ashamed,’ 
as 2S 10° Douay, ‘The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard be growen.’ 3. Throw into 
confusion (stronger than mod. confuse, Dr. Murray 
suggests the collog. dumfound), as Gn 117-® (see 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF), 2 Mac 13” 14® ‘he 
was much c™ in himself’; Ac 2° 97 (cvyxyéw, ef. 
Ac 19" 21" ‘ was in confusion’ RV). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONFUSED.—Confuse and confusion were much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 19" ‘the assembly was c4 (RV ‘in confusion’) ; 
Is 9 ‘with c. noise(RV ‘in thetumult’). See Con- 
FOUND 3. Confusion: 1. Tumultuous disorder, as 
Ac 19” ‘the whole city was filled with c.’ (cdyxvors), 
1 Co 14®, Ja 3" (dxaracracta), 2 Es 16", Lv 18% 2013 
(538), Is 242° 344 41% (ana). The Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
quotes Is 34”! ‘he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ as an example of c. in the sense of destruction 
(see CONFOUND 1) ; and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Msd. Night’s Dream, 1. i. 149— 


*So quick bright things come to confusion.’ 


But the Heb. (which is the word tr. ‘without 
form,’ RV ‘waste,’ in Gn 1*) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isaiah the meaning is 
disorder. 2. Shame, disgrace, as Ps 35* * ‘ brought 
to c.’ (199, RV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed ’); 
Job 10 ‘I am full of c.’ (ba, RV ‘ignominy’); 
esp. with Heb. bésheth, 1 S 20°, Ezr 97, Ps 109%, 
Jer 7'®, Dn 97-8. (Except Ps 70%, Is 617, Jer 7°, 
Mic 1", Zeph 3% 9, bésheth is tr. by aloxvvn in LXX.) 
See TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. J. HASTINGS. 


CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. 7;'5, my, and 573. It will be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to each of these. 

1. 15 (mé'ed). The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred sensons (mé‘Adim) when all the males in 
Israel had to present themselves at J”’s sanc- 
tuary (Hos 9° 12%, Lv 233. + 37.4) Tt is but a step 
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from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as 8 designation for any assembly. In Job 30" we 
have 71-525 ayio n’3 ‘the place of assembly for all 
living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is 33” Zion is called 
inyio nap ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 74‘, 
La l*, Ezk 44%).° In particular, ayo occurs very 
eanenty the phrase tyio bak (’Ohel méo‘éd) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J” and Israel). The 
familinr AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
place as this 1s explained in Ex 294% (Cf. W. R 

mith, OTJC? 246.) The Sept. exnrh roi papruplo 
and Vulg. tabernaculum testimonti, as well as 
Luther’s Reiftehiitte, have arisen, as Ges. explains, 
from improperly regarding 70 as synonymous with 
nvy (see Na 95, where ‘ tabernacle of the testimony ’ 
is the correct rendering). 1y\o snk is used with great 
frequency by P(131 times)and by the Chronicler(1 Ch 
672 92) 2353 2 Ch 1% 13 5°), but it is employed also 
by E (Ex 33’, where its meaning is explained; cf. 

u 11% J), and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu 11° 124. The source 
of Dt 31" is uncertain, and 18 2" and 1 K 8* can 
scarcely be taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 74° dx "1y'o-53 
=all the synagogues of God, and in La 2° x10 is 
Spores as a designation for the temple. 

t may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa- 
sionally used by AV as a rendering of 1yio, ‘ solemn 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennts (Driver, Deut. 189). 

In Is 14% moutt of the congregation greta 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whuse dwelling- 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘mountain of the world’ 
(Driver, Jsatah? 129n.; Delitzsch, [satah, new ed. 
i. 310). See BABYLONIA, p. 216°. 

2. my (‘édah) and ‘na (; ). Before examin- 
ing the linguistic usage of OT it may be well to 
refer to a distinction between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa (de 
Synagoga vetere, 80, 88), with whom Trench (Syn- 
onyms of NT, 3f.) » expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie 972 universam alicujus popult 
multitudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constituentem ; cum vocabulum 
TW ex indoie et vi significationis sus tantum dicat 

sgue hominum cetum et conventum sive 
minorem sive majorem. ... cuvaywy} ut et my 
semper significat catum conjunctum et congregatum 
etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed éxxAnola 
(5n2) designat multitudinem aliquam que um 
constituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, 
etsi spe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plausible and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between cuvaywyt and éxxAnola, 
or rather between their Latin equivalents, cox- 
gregatio and convocatio, the latter being the nobler 
term, because used of calling vy aca men, while 
congregatio designated the gathering together of 
cattle (grex)! Vitringa’s distinction comes, in fac 
pretty near to that of Schiirer, to which we shal 
advert presently ; but it seems a mistake to en- 
deavour to such a distinction back to OT. 
It may fairly be questioned whether in a single 
instance the contention of Vitringa can be estab- 
lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or the other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that ™y finds favour 
in certain books, while $nj is prevailingly, if not 
exclusively, employed in others. 

fi re on oa eer paws as 7, eee en 
ously, as Nt: nw (Ex 12%), oxre 23 ny, (Ex 16"™*), 
ma ny (Nu a7, and absolutely, ee (Lv 44). 
It belongs, like 1y'0, to the vocabulary of P, never 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in the other 
historical books is rare, Jg 20', 211% 16 1 K 88 
(=2 Ch 5°), 12” being the only instances (Driver, 
ec usl bea dap (Dt 31” 

(5) 29g occurs variously, as wm 2P (Dt 31”), 
mmr op (Nu 16%, 204), onde Sng (Neh 133), and 
abuolutely, hy (Ex 16°, Lv 4"). It is frequently 
employed in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr,and Neh. In the 
Ps both my and 572 are used without any per- 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘congregation’ of Israel. 

In the Sept. cuvaywy} generally answers to ™y, 
and éxcAnola to $72. The latter statement holds 
good uniformly in Jos, Jg, 8, K, Ch, Ezr, and 

eh, also in (with the exception of 5”, where 
dna is rendered cvraywy}). On the other hand, 77 
is rendered by ovva in Ex, Lv, Nu, probably in 
order to secure uniformity in the Gr., for my in 
these books is always ouvayuwy}. Once in the Ps 
‘ng is rendered cvvaywy} (40); elsewhere we find 
éxx\nola, except in 26°, where it is cuvrédprov. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con- 
vended for by Vitringa is traceable in OT, he a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schiirer in the usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
ovvayury) was the term applicable to the empirical 
reslity, the actual congregation existing in any 
one place, while éx«Anela designated the sdeal, the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 
is van | to see how, on this account, éxxAnola dis- 

laced ovvayuy} in Christian circles. In classical 

reek, as is well known, éxxAnola was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the assembly 
at Ephesus. A statutory meeting was designated 
xvpla or Evvopuos (the latter in Ac 19"), one special] 
summoned was ovyx\nros. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws much light 
npn the nature of the éxxAnola, or ‘congregation,’ 
eo often spoken of in OT. The word may 
of an assembly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 K 8®) or met on a festal occasion (Dt 23), but 
ar more fr penny it has in view the community 
of Israel collectively regarded as a congregation. 

ellhausen (Comp. d. Hex. 205) finds this last 
usage distinctive of P, denying that the nation is 
viewed from such a purely churchly standpoint in 
JE, or evenin D. See ASSEMBLY. 

In OT Apocr. éxxAnola occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 6** 14°, Sir 15°), more rarel 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(1 Mac 4). 

In NT éxxAnola is applied to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in the speech of Stephen (Ac 7*), 
but cvvaywy} came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. (It 1s charac- 
teristic of the Ep. of James that in 2? pita’ bl 6 is 
used of an assembly of Jewish Christians, and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in 10* émccuvaywy [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Th 2!) is spoken of a 
Christian community.) Hence, apart from the 
reason noted above, it was natural that éxxAnola 
should be chosen as the designation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 


gura le 

While there is little about OT ‘congregation’ 
to recall the popular assembly of a Gr. community 
(for the elders, or in post-exilic times at Jerus., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener- 

y acted alone), there are one or two examples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu 35**- (P) it is the ‘con- 
gregation’ that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decision according to D? rests with the 
elders (cf. the above e with Jos 20‘ [D*], or 
the latter with v.“ [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the ‘congregation’ in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Ezr 10, on 
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the latter of which Kuenen (Rel. of Israel, ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘In v weighty matters the decision 
even rested with the whole community, which was 
summoned to Jerus. for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under CuuRCH, SYNAGOGUE, 
and TEMPLE.) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(a) nqyz (‘dgereth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining, is frequently applied 
to the ay Gleb that celebrates the festivals 
(J] 14 23, 52, 2 K 10”, Is 13, in which last 

e it is coupled with x7p>). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is ranyyups (by which it is rendered in 
the Sept. of Am 5”, and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12” ‘the general assembly’). myy 
designates ot aigeed such assemblies as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Dt 16°), and the ie: day of the 
F. of Tabernacles (Lv 23%, Nu 29%, Neh 8!8, 2 Ch 7?) 

(b) wap mp0 (mikrd’ kodesh), which occura eo 
frequently in the ‘holy convocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Lv, and Nu, particularly in H (Lv 17-26). The 
Sept. are | renders it xAnrh dyla (cf. Sanday, 
Romans, 12{.). The simple x 7> occars in Nu 10? 
and Is 1%, It is hard to discover any difference 
between this term and n7yy. 

(c) to (g6d), originally = friendly conversation 
(ducAla), then on the one hand = friendliness, 
friendship, and on the other=a y of friends 
(cf. Driver on Am 3°), It is used of a gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 6" 151’, in the latter of which 
the Sept. has cuvédpor), of a deliberative council 
(Job 15%, Jer 237, Es 897, in all these used of the 
Privy Council of the Almighty), of a secret com. 
pany of wicked men plotting evil (Ps 8!%), or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111', where wo 
is coupled with my, as it is in Gn 49° with 579). 


Lrrsratura.—Schirer, HJP il. i. 69n.; Driver, LOT 126, 
Deut. 188, 195, 284; Thayer, NT Lez. and Gremner, Bid.-Theot. 


Lez. 6. inzAncia and evrayeys; Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex. 205; 

Hort, Christian Ecclesia (1897), 1-21; iy. de Syn. Vet. 

771.; Trench, Syn. of NT, 1!.; Holzinger, ZA W (1886), p. 106 ff. 
J. A. SELBIE. 


CONIAH.—See JEHOIACHIN. 


CONJECTURE. — Only Wis 8° ‘{Wisdom) c**™ 
aright what is to come’ (eixdte). RV has ‘divincth 
the things to come,’ with ‘c**’ in marg. But it is 
probable that in AV c=‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 
‘Conjecture unto me by thy familiar spirit.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSCIENCE.—The word is not found in OT; 
it occurs in Apocr., Wis 172‘ wickedness... 
being pressed with c., always forecasteth grievous 
things’ (cuvelSnors), Sir 14* ‘ Blessed is he whose c. 
hath not condemned him’ (yux}, RV ‘ soul’), and 
2 Mac 6"! ‘they made a o. to help themselves’ 
(evAaBas Exew, RV ‘scrupled’; cf. Purchas [1625], 
Pilgrimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will... make more 
conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit a 
Murther’). In NT 32 times (RV 30 times, omit- 
ting Jn 8°, and reading ouvnfelg 1 Co 8") always for 
guvel3nois, of which it is the invariable and appro- 
riate tr. lsut mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious- 
ness’ in 1 Co 87 ‘some with c. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol’ (RV 
with edd. reads curnGelg, hence ‘being used until 
now to the idol’); and in He 10? ‘no more c. of 
sins.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, viii. 502— 


‘ Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.’ 
See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2%; P. Ewald, De 


Vocts Suvedhoews apud Script. NT vw ac potestate 
(1883); and the next article. J. HASTINGS. 
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A. Historical Sketch. 
B. Christian Doctrine. 
i. The Nature of Conscience. 
ii. The Competence of Conscience. 
iii, The (seria of Conscience. 


1. Social. 
2. Individual. 
iv. The Witness of Conscience. 

A. HISTORICAL SKETCH.—When man begins to 
reflect on his experience as a moral agent, two 

uestions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
or man? What is the ‘chief end’ in attain- 
ment of which man finds satisfaction? (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation? What power 
commands and regulates human action? the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated; and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1. Greek philosophy in its prime is mainly con- 
cerned with the first of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good ; and practically their doc- 
trine amounts to this, that man finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
regarded as of the pnysical] and social world 
in which he finds himself; and his welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 

cient as long as the Greek State lasted. en 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a life of free and ennvubdling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
orm. Man is t on_ himself. is 
individuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himself. Turning in upon himself, he seeke within 
the guidance he has hitherto found in the life which 
waited for him without. This type of mind, so char- 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Roman Empire, finds ia ar in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
These are as intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle comprehensive and 
objective. Not, therefore, till man has me 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his subjectivity, 
does the question of the rule of conduct clearly 
emerge. discussing this question, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicureans in sense. 
The Stoics made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute control 
of sense, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure. Noble things are 
said by them in praise of virtue, and eloquent 
testimony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
rinciple of their thought and action is sublime 
ut powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should regenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of religion as set forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned problems 
emerge. A doctrine of conscience is not found till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
full. There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. Man is always treated as a moral 
being (so in the prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 

rsonal God, and amenable to His judgment. 

ut conscience, or the source of obligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat- 


ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritual history 
Broadly 3 eee , there is no doctrine of conscience 
in the OT. e heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral ; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is attempted. The characteristic work of 
conscience, that of condemning us when we do 
wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 27%. The 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any reference to the 
alleged disinclination of the Heb. mind for psycho- 
logical study, but by the fact that the stage 
of religious development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer. 
The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Ari e, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz. What is the Good? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis- 
lation. The question of principle of action, or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the has been made explicit. 
The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Hence, as Oehler points out, the idea of a répos 
yparrds éy xapélas is wholly alien tothe OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. He never uses the 
word, and for a similar reason. His teaching is 
essentially revelation. He is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit- 
ing it in life. His ing and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience ; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say- 
ings apply to conscience, and cast light on it, e.g. 
‘the lamp of the body,’ Mt 6%; but conscience 
itself does not form of His express teaching. 
With Christ’s work as Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first question 
is answered; the first need is met. The is 
revealed as truth ; it is accomplished in act; it is 
present as power. What Greek philosophy sone 
after in the speculations of Plato and Aristo e 
is in the kingdom of God. The parall 
is more than fanciful. As the Greek realized the 
a in the duties of citizenship in the State, the 
hristian realizes it in the duties and privileges of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. e virtue of 
the Gree:, narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 
State, is the obligation and possibility of mankind 
in the wide eal of grace, which no political 
change can restrict or destroy. 7 ; 
Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
tights, and becomes the subject of speci study. 
‘The NT, apart from the teaching of our Lord, is 
largely occupied with the consideration of man in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. It is true that there is no 
merely speculative treatment, the interest of the 
NT being practical and not technical. Refer- 
ences, however, to various of man’s moral 
constitution abound. In icular, the question 
of man’s relation to the as the will of God 
receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit doctrine of conscience. Man is confronted 
by the revealed will of God, revealed not only in a 
book, but ina Person. How. does this will make 
iteelf felt in the sphere of man’s individual con- 
sciousness? How is man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this willt The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con- 
science. Conscience, therefore, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. It is the 
great aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or ‘pure’; and 
it is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should be maintained in a condition of enlighten- 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of ite 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of medimval scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stiffened into a system of dogma. Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
cumbrous and wearisome than ever the Mosaic 
code had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondage. Yet even in the 
darkest there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the power of holdin 
fellowship with God, without the intervention o 
ecclesiastical machinery ; but it failed to base its 
protest on a sound conception of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in ion of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in the epoch of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 


The cumbrous ecclesiastical machinery which 
the medieval Church, while protcenitg unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 


swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of origina] Christian ideas. 
In this process conscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience accentuated the an- 
tagonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly abeolutions brought no sound relief. Con- 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testified, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, occupies 
a in the writings of the Reformers, as it must 
o in all Christian teaching. It is not made, how- 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 
ulative interest in the question of the source 
of moral judgment has not awakened; and the 
necessity of its discussion is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. It is a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘the right 
of private judgment,’ as embodying its character- 
istic ideas. Those philosophical writers who most 
fully express in the domain of thought the 
Protestant spirit—Descartes and Spinoza—are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained 
the garg of individualism. The external 
unity of the Church had been broken up. Before 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought out in moral and political life, it was 
inevitable that an epoch of individualism shoul 
su ene, in which man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own subjectivity. This movement predomin- 
ated most largely in England, and obtained almost 
exclusive sway, till within the present century it 
has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. ritish 
moralists may be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
a writer whose fertilo estiveness, virile force, 
and daring paradox, made him a paramount in- 
fluence in the development of ethical doctrine in 
Britain. damental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are ony and altogether ‘ self- 
re ing.’ The for the individual is simp] 
what he desires for himself. The result of eac 
individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desirea_is, of course, a state of war, whose miseries 


Hobbes depicts to the life. Reason, accordingly, 
intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
and does so b enjoining submission to a strong 
government. Hobbes thus pushes individualism 
to an extreme in which it becomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron system in which the indi- 
vidual is practically extinguished. In such a 
system there is no place for conscience, properly 
ing. Hobbes uses the word only in con- 
nexion with the analogous phrase ‘conscious.’ 
Conscience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, calculating how best to secure individual 
advantage, and deciding upon submission to the 
State as the best means of securing the end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was rather the propounding 
of a problem than its solution. Accordingly, we 
find that ethical ovens in England consista 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or rather in answers 
to the moral problem so acutely stated by him: 
What is the source of moral obligation? t is 
the nature of the moral faculty? These answers 
follow three distinct lines, 

(1) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 
asthe power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. This is, in general, 
the view of Cudworth (1617-1688), whose 7reatise 

ing Eternal and Immutable Morality, not 
published till 1731, is directed against the teaching 
of Hobbes as destructive of the essential dis- 
tinctions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729). Both these writers claim for man _ this 
ty of recognizing truths, ideas, or relations of 
prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here we have a real answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. If man 
have this power, then we are lifted at once above 
the de ing view of man as a creature of merely 
selfish instincta, and have morality based, not on 
conventions, but on e fact. 

The value of such ‘dianoetic ethics,’ to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason ; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted toit. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, 
still less to ita subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at- 
tempted. Hobbes had said man’s primary instincts 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they all were not. Ac- 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747) elaboratel 
proving that man social as well as selfish 
instincta, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. e perception of this ce or pro- 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. y; 
however, they are in substantial agreement with 
Hobbes, entirely s0 as to presuppositions, and 
practically so as to result. an also appeal to 
instincts as providing motives and impulses. Some 
of these, indeed, they say are not selfish; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, t.c. they are at bottom selfish still. 
Selfishness, or, to give ita more refined but more 
misleading title, Utility, is the spring and standard 
of action. The psychological and even the ethical] 

i obbes are really continued in 


poe of 
haftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conscience, as supreme 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1692-1752) is dis- 
tinguished among British moralists for the em- 

hasis he lays on this faculty. He sees that 
Gnaftesbury's reply to Hobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘moral sense’ lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of se instincta. 
He labours, therefore, to establish the supre 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisteri 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral of Butler's writings it is 
impossible to speak too highly. As a practical 
a inst the immorality of his own age, 

ey are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. As ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to be final or satisfactory. Butler 
was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the 
victim of the SaTTenE ey CTO. To him, as 
much as to Hobbes, § bury, ke, or Hume, 
feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge. 
Objects of desire are p dave Then conscience, a 

wer whose origin and nature are unexplained and 
inexplicable, appears to decide among the com- 
peting motives. It speaks with authority, but is 
unable to make ita authority felt. Ultimately, 
Butler is driven to admit practical supremacy to 
self-love, and takes ein the identity of uty 
and self-interest. A higher principle does ind 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of But as he 
never reconsidered his cLology, this rather 
eontributes additional confusion to his scheme. 
Human nature remains ‘a cross of unreconciled 

i we eed self-love, beuevo'ence, conscience, the 
ove of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethics. The whole moral 
poe must be reconsidered. What is implied 

moral action? If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psychology is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action there is implied the presence of a ; 
making iteelf its own object, then we are led to 
a view of man asa being who finds his true good 
in the of others, and of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mi nly to carry 
its precepta into effect, being ind @ presence 
within the individual consciousness of that n, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they as 
to be, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, J. 8. Mill, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
tag’ tho peycliolony ‘vilch reunel dioegiout 
ing the ology w ughou 
the sighteenth cent In vain for them did 
Hume the conclusions of that olo 
to a scepticism which provoked Kant to a reply 
which introduced a new conception of man an 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by analyzing his 
sensations to account for knowledge and morality. 
They may vary in detail, but they are in su 
stantial agreement as to resulta. The chief end of 
man is saree The moral faculty is a vari- 
ously described compound of feelings, whose fluid- 
ity is stiffened by the sanctions and punishments 
of society. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself with the yeneee of organic evolu- 
tion, and made draughts of illimitable time aid 
in establishing its conclusions. Prolon experi- 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, which 
servo social ends, has ted in certain physio- 

* Tho moet illuminating oritique of Butler with which I am 
acquainted is contained in Gans Works, vol. iil. pp. 96-104. 


_— 


in the brain and nervous system, 


lovical sang i 
which ren . these actions constant. Thus, 
ing to 


acco jpencer, is tten a conscience or 
faculty, to which he cven gives the name of intui. 
tion. This sensationalist psychology, thus strength- 
ened evolution, has ed forth various replies, 


(a) Intuitionism enters ite earnest denial. 5 
Martineau’s strictures on evolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position : losely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the springs of moral 
action. But whereas Butler only mentions two, 
Self-love and Benevolence, Martineau’s list is most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirteen pas- 
sions, propensions, sentiments, or affections. Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctive in ineau, however, is his 
doctrine that conscience judges, not of the right- 
ness of acts, but of the rank of motives. n- 
science he defines to be ‘the critical perception 
we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Right and wrong he defines 
thus: ‘ Every action is ip which, in presence 
of a lower principe follows a higher; every 
action is wrong w ich, in B pbecoenr of a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ Eloquent and powerful 
as Dr. Martineau’s exposition is, it is open to the 
objection which may be Brought against Butler. 

ance come these springs of action? Do they 
simply appear before the judgment-seat of con- 
science, without any prior determination by se'f- 
consciousness? Then we are thrown back, as we 
were by Butler, upon current sensational - 
chology. And whence comes conscience ? 
it simply appear, and seat itself in judicial sta 
@ separate, unique faculty, inexplicable 
m ious, owning no o ce relation to self- 
consciousness ? Then ite authority is blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, is unsupported hy power. 
A conclusive answer can be reached only 


our list of feelings and instincts as detailed 
as ible, we never get a mere sensaticn or 
instinct, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already modifi oy its relation to self- 
co usness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a ae principle, 
which is the basis of the possibility at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of poncalia raison : 

etre. It existe in order to get ity out o 
sensations. It can do so, only: because personality 
is therein already implied. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa- 
tionalism, and does not invali the argument of 
idealism. ‘ That countless generations should have 
during which a transmitted o ism was 

rogressively modified by reaction on its surround- 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till ita 
functions became such that an eternal conscious- 
ness could realize or reproduce itself through them, 
—this might add to the wonder with which the 
consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the resulta of that 
consideration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known, and in our are it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man 
Man, therefore, is a self 


(Prolegomena, p. 82). 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident in 
a sories, but is rooted in an infinite self or per- 
sonality. Our individual self-consciousness derives 
from an! is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
univeraal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘reproduction ’ of it,—a phrase open to miscon- 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, 1s the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi- 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli- 
gence of man isone. Morality is the progressive 
accomplishment of an eternal purpose, with which 
the individual is and ought to be at one, whose 
goal is the perfection of man. The good for man 
is self-realization, but it is the realization of an 
infinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 
porne range of good for others, and is attained 

y the profoundest self-surrender. The moral 
faculty in man, the practical reason or conscience, 
is no special inexplicable endowment, a voz 
clamantis in deserto. Itis the man himself, con- 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
approving and beckoning him onward and upward, 
in the other condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be described as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness- 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It 1s the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con- 
science. 


B. OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


i. THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE. —The locus 
classicus here is Ro2*+8, The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sin, their acceptance in righteous- 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v.**) oy, nature, t.¢. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
as a written code, yet they have it in another sense. 
In what sense is now explained (v.¥%). The 
comparison in the apostle’s mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in respect of the delivery to each 
of God’s Law. To the Jews, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its delivery 
to the Gentiles he uses Sinaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 
delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
impulse; ‘the work of the law,’ é.e. a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the case of the 
Jews it was pi ag pe tables ki pepe (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily ear the proclamation of the Ten Command- 
ments; ‘their conscience bearing witness there- 
with,’ t.e. along with the heart, when it speaks and 
prompts to duty. (3) Judgments upon actions 
in the light of the witness of conscience, some 
being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘their 
tho hta one with another, accusing or else excus- 

em.” 
e doctrine of this passage, borne out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
man has received a revelation of good, sufficient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve- 
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lation comes in different forms to men differently 
paced in the providential disposition of affairs. 

ven those who seem least advantageously situ- 
ated have the revelation of ‘nature.’ Man is 
so made that he finds the satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. The 
race, charged with the special function of ing 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of human- 
ity, has appropriately a special revelation of good, 
explicitly beaiii the stamp of superhuman origin. 
Finally, when ‘the fulness of time’ in the moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and ‘Law,’ with its greater articulate- 
ness, are summed up in ‘Christ,’ in whom moral 
posd is perfectly realized . (8) That man possesses 
a moral faculty, or is possessed by it, that he has 
& conscience, which is indeed his self-consciousness 
in respect of moral oa of moe ce 
Teco, approves, and binds upon himse e 
Good in whatsoaver form it is revealed to him, and 
by the authority of which he pronounces judgment 
ppon himself. This doctrine obviously reste upon 

e general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the image of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit i perecoallty: a punceptien faa have 
seen 6 suggestion o iloso in ite 
criticism of unphilosophical sarisationeliat cho- 
logy. God reveals His will to man, y in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man as a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience greatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating in impotent majesty above 
the warring a? eg of man’s nature, It is simpl 
the faculty, if we must use the term, through 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
may govern our lives. It is no more a separate 
faculty than faith, and deserves no more thar 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; sc 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
sense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an intuitionist theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers u it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and 
it means that man is in spiritual con with 
God, that God is makin is will felt in the 
depths of man’s constitution. Thus it is that ‘to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it net, 
oo it is sin’ For, not error or regis e, spe 
re) ortcoming, but tres against the law o 
God, which is recogni Pegi law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must receive if we are to be true to our 
very nature, a position of abeolute su : 
Every action must be brought beneath ite sway ; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported by force, but because conscience re- 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression; and so we obey ‘ for conscience’ sake’ 
Re det : sry basin seemingly lie et 

e moral judgment, having ap no relation 
to moral questions, are to be brought. before con- 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters as what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(1 Co 10%), The whole domain of life is te 
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be brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every element in it is to be made subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

It ma true that in a society so largely Chris- 
ianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply follow the con- 
ventions of society. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences ona closer scrutiny. Hewill dis- 
cover new meanings in actions prescribed by con- 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does them with conscience. Hewill beon theoutlook 
for new duties and new means of izing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, but as an inner 
spiritual impulee. Apart from specific differences of 
action, there is a difference in spring of action, which 
cannot but tell in the longrun. Perceiving the 
peed ord between his own attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
which it summons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives him to further efforts, and 
secures for him greater excellences. The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatishied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
ita supremacy is described as ‘good’ (Ac 23}, 
1 Ti 15% He 1318 1 P 3% ™), not in the sense that 
he who it has never sinned, but because he 
has yielded himself to the will of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his career for the 
glory of God, while he never permite unforgiven 
sin to lie upon his heart: ‘void of offence toward 
God and toward man’ (Ac 24'*), because the pleas- 
ing of God in all things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and exercise: ‘pure’ (1 Ti 3°, 
2 Ti 1°), because there is no doubleness of mind, 
or secret alienation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
apent to ae, conscience, reject its supre , 

egard its witness, and defy ite authority. On 
an intuitionist theory, which regards conscience 
as a boy of man, separable from other it 
would be difficult to vindicate the terrible conse- 
quences of such conduct. It is use the con- 
science is the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine will, that the consequences are s0 
injurious, ore so deeply, and extend so 
ube Oe onscience disobeyed is: (1) Defiled ; 
and t defilement may be either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 8"), or (8) permanent and pervasive (Tit 1%). 
2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 4*), where the figure 

either the branding of a slave with a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
Im any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral incapacity. (3) Perverted 
(Mt 6), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not & servant of the , but of the evil, having 
sinned against the Holy Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in- 
stances is patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in the history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con- 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is not merely an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of man universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind. 

ii. THE COMPETENCE OF CONSCIENCE.—In all that 
is said of the supremacy of conscience ita competence 
is,of course, presupposed. This, however, is precisely 
what is denied by those who desire to exolain the 
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phenomena of conscience on the hypothesis of 
evolution, and facts are in disproof of the 
claim of original authority. It must be remem- 
bered, however, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It is 
not the infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in ’s image to recognize God’s will as it is pro- 
gressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscience, and does not touch 
the Christian doctrine or the idealist philosophy, 
whose criticism of papacy? Aree we have 
noticed above. The special difficulties which call 
for consideration are these— 

1. The diversity of moral judgments, as among 
different nations now, or at different stages of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience condemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Christian senti- 
ment shudders. Amid such dive ces, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost? The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our genera] view of man and his con- 
science of good. If man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how his moral history is an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims aa absolute the will of God. The stages of 

he revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in i Con- 
science at each stage is supreme, though ite 
deliverances, com together, according 
to the stage reached. Combined with this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and p 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missio records amply show, that the revela- 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
upon man to follow it. In order to prove the 
supremacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
ey amid me sank rn of rap aa 
om age ev vergences set ite per- 
sistent authority in mare vivid light. 
a = The all te conflict of duties, which a 
arises, reducing conscience to perplexi 
and silence. This Sertainly would be a fatal 
objection, not to the suprem of conscience 
only, but to mou f as awhole. If there arise 
circumstances, not due to any human crime or 
error, in which duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to transgress, 
not only is conscience proved coromperent but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated te 
be impossible is made unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by anal of cases. Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, proper! 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only nee 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in iteelf clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorously 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there is 
no question of the competence of conscience, or ite 
claim to be obeyed. Another case is that in 
which the clear testimony of conscience is con- 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, iteelf true and 
noble. ere also there is, tana ing, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it is admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong ap 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presented such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Deans, 
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tempted to tell a falsehood in order to save her 
sister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con- 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not s ative, but 
ractical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
iscussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
emergency as an intuitive judgment. 
Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
plex it, are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
tween different formule for apes the ideal 
of in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
without being intrinsically entitled to more than 
& ial and relative obedience,’ or an ‘incompati- 
bility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attainment of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recognized rules and established 
institutions’ (Prolegomena, p. 342). In such cases 
‘the requirements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. However di to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difficult to decide what ite injunction is’ (iid. 
p. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become peculiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. But they 


do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 


it is only rising through contest of opposite one- 
sided views to a fuller conception, or pirough the 
break-up of a system toa oy ee realization than 
could be contained within its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it difficult 
to decide what the duty really is’ (iid. of. 355). 
ere, in like manner, the ability and claim of 
conscience are not involved. It is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
uotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
ormal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
would imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and ws in knowledge and 
power through the discipline of life and the 
ractice of obedience. With characteristic caution 
utler states the matter, ‘Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, Is this I am going about right, or is it 
wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? Ido not in the 
least doubt but that this question would be 


answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost | th 


any fair man in almost any circumstances’ 
(Sermon III). A recent essayist, to the question, 
How am I to know what is mght? makes answer, 


‘ By the afc@nors of the dpdrpos’ (Bradley's Ethical 
Studies, As 177). ‘If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, or in- 
stitution, or formula, ‘whether it be of (Jn 7""), 

iii. THE EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE.—We thus 
see that objections, which might be valid against a 
doctrine which made conscience an infallible oracle, 
are not valid against the view which regards con- 
science as man’s consciousness of the will of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himself in relation to the 
revelation of right. It is the apprehension of God 
as Righteousness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of as Grace ; and Luther, as Dorner points out, 
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speaks of faith as the Christian conscience. Cun- 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s moral 
pha ae It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, ming clouded in its insight, feeble in its 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
perve in ite judgments. It gains in his restora- 
tion through grace, its knowledge is clarified, ita 
judgment strengthened. The deepest characteristic 
of sin is a liberty, which is, in trath, the bondage of 
man’s will or personality. The deepest characteristic 


of grace is a service, which is perfect freedom. 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the law of hisown being. He is therefore 


free, self-determining,and self-realizing; a person as 
God is a person, realizing the fulness of personal 
life in harmony with Conscience in 
this subjection ‘ which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde- 
pendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritual director (Ro 14% 513-3, Col 
216 Ja 1%®), Toward this on therefore, the growth 
of conscience must be directed under the guidance 
of special education. This education is twofold. 

1. Soctal.—The highest good for man always 


involves the relation of man to man, ‘Through 
society,’ says Professor Green, ‘is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 


and practically opposes. It is plain, therefore, 
i can make a conscience for 


him’ (Prolegomena, p. 351). Conscience is born 
an home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil society, and the State. The 
enormous importance of this social education of 
se pean is ee evident. The a functions 
of parent, er, pester employer, statesman, — 
are seen to be the highest and iacat sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of the individual 
receives its revelation of duty, and ite preparation 
for the exercise of ite legislative and judicial 
vocation. 

2. Individual.—Man cannot be merely passive 
in education. All true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in particular, must 
be the work of the individual, consciously fittin 
himself for the service in which freedom and life 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are mainly 


ree. 
(a) The institutions of society, the sacred rights of 
life, honour, property, reputation, with all the de- 
tailed obligations to which these give rise. Onl 
through the most careful obedience to these elemen 
ary conditions of moral life can conscience be kept 
clear and One Negligence here, even in name 
of high spirituality, has always produced a terrible 
Nemesis, and those who have claimed emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk beneath the load of 
that mere morality they affected to despise. Hence 
the NT ethic is remarkable for its abundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions te 
ive to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
uties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, etc. The attempt 
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to be religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent, and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mic 6°*). 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has given utterance to itselt. The whole 
field of history, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
conscience grows informed, and becomes more sure of 
itself. Along with such general literature we may 
class the Bible. It peduitoe no @ priors doctrine of 
inspiration to establish the supremacy of biblical 
ethic. Here we have a revelation of right, which 
has never been seriously questioned, and has com- 
manded the unaffected approval even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con- 
science can only be maintained in truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con- 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and religion. The education of 

becomes the education of living intercourse. 
The conscience whose sole sources of information 
have been natural] laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and is, besides, gloomy stern and hopeless. 
The conscience which rises through obedience to 
moral law and study of ethic into fellowship with 
Him who is Righteousness and Truth, becomes clear 
and full in its testimony, a reliable guide in the 
perplexities of life. Of course this result is not 
reached by a leap. It usps & process carried on 
through life. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan- 
aticiam, morbid tenderness, al] of which must be 
most patiently borne with, not wat by iia 
but by the individual himself. nscience wi 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous. The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 
Their higher duty, indeed, may be to den 
themselves a liberty which is their right (1 Co 
87-3 10%, Ro 15+%). The s of weakness is, 
however, in iteelf an effect of sin, and to continue 
in it is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after (He 5). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be a of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co 132, 1 P 34). 

iv. THE WITNESS OF CONSCIENCE.—The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethics, we are led 
to see that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man’s personal being. Morality presupposes re- 
ligion as the basis of its possibility, and prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con- 
science, accordingly, as the supreme moral faculty, 
pointa beyond the merely moral sphere, and be- 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscicnce is not to be regarded as 
logical demonstration. In point of fact, spiritual 
realities cannot be reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose image man has been made. In that argu- 
ment, the witness of conscience forms an important 
element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God.—Conscience we have seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
is with equal truth to be described as the revelation 
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of right within us, or the voice of God speakin 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal- 
ing with more than the judgmente of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves. There is present in the court of con- 
science an invisible r, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the judgment proceeds. Individual experience 
presents this line of proof with an intensity which 
is best expressed in silence. Biography and his- 
tory present the demonstration o with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the consciousness 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunte the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever- 
wing confirmation. All other arguments for 

e being of God find their force increased 
being combined with this. If the ontologi 
argument leads us to a reason or universal self- 
caret ea bevy h a relation ~ which 

owledge is ible; if the argument ¢ con- 
tingentia saan brn us to an eternal substance 
in which all things inhere; if the teleological argu- 
ment requires a purpose fulfilling itself in creation, 
—ths moral argumen’ cnables us to define that 
reason, substance, p as a Person whose very 
nature is righteousness. (See suggestive treatment 
in Illingworth, Personality, Lect. iv.) 

2. Christ. —The constitution of man requires as ite 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality is incon- 
ceivable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com- 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, is 
profoundly congruouswith thedemand for God which 
arises out of the constitution of man. Jesus Christ 
is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar- 
nation. It will scarcely be denied that He used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. It is certain that the Church with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per- 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con- 
science is satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Christ. Here there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His teaching and in His life, the final 
revelation of Good. Christ ts the conscience of 
humanity. The words of J. 8. Mill are often and 
justly adduced as consenting to this dictum. 
‘Even now it would not be , even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theism, but for Christianity. Conscience, 
as Dorner arg says, becomes our ‘ ra:daywyds 
Gal 3™), and leads us through obedience into 

owledge (Jn 7"). Faith in ist, accordingly, 
is no longer an act unrelated to our moral ; 
but is iteelf a moral obligation. 

3. Atonement. — Conscience, especially as en- 
lightened by Christianity, witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the same time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual! will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condemnation, when action is largely harmon- 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
The more entirely it wins the mastery, the more 
stern is its re to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
breach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shortcoming merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation, therefore, is 
& moral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience be cleansed from 
dead works to serve the living God? (He 9%). 
How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony 
with the will of God? Two solutions conscience 
declines, 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is 


sometimes represented as sa , in virtue of 
His bare almighty will, ‘I forgive.’ But mere 
sovereignty is mere unreason. d if to this be 


added, ‘at the prompting of His tender heart,’ the 
reply is still, mere feeling is mere unreason. 
either case, the supreme arbiter of life is repre- 
sented as mere caprice; and in order to save man 
from co uences of immoral act, we have con- 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, 
sin is a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a 
permanent, t.¢. on a moral, basis. 
Second, that of ritual observance. Action that 
is good, t.¢. in absolute moral quality, can spring 
only from harmony with absolute Le ence 
no action of a merely external kind can produce 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- 
stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ceremonial 
law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing 
reached only to the flesh (He 9”), and had to be 
constantly repeated (He 10'-*). The practical 
int is that the most elaborate scheme ever 
evised—devised, be it observed, by divine wisdom 
—failed consciously and intentionally to reach the 
eprings of action, emancipate the will, and purge 
the conscience. Is it likely that any other scheme 
will succeed, that any morality which human 
wisdom can devise or individual care execute, will 
accomplish what the law failed todo? Conscience 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential 
righteousness. 
A third solution presente itself. Jesus Christ 
arava) reveals God to man, because He is 
imself true and perfect man. Accordingly, He 
not only unveils to men the Absolute , but 
as man He Himeelf fulfils this Good. If, then, He 
who is thus in inmost being one with the Good, 
that is, God, and Neat satisfactory to Him, 
shall in virtue of His humanity take man’s place, 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, offering 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, will not this meet the 
requirements of conscience? It is now possible, 
through faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that 
moral union with God which is the condition of 
good action. Sin no more interposes its barrier. 
t has been recognized and dealt with by One 
competent to do so. The blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience 

from dead works, and qualifies us to serve the livin 

God (He 9"), In the death of Christ the deman 
of conscience is satisfied through atonement being 
made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer 
an impossibility for ever condemning us, but an 
actual realization upon the basis of which we are 
justified, and through the power of which we are 
enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ro 3% 5% 1° 615 
8**), The witness of conscience, which brings us 
to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is con ianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 
treatment of the doctrine of conscience 


LirsraTours.—Special 

is to be found in the ethical works of Dorner, Rothe, Harless, 
Wuttke, Hofmann, Martensen, Martin ; 

Smyth. Th 


be > Lectures on )} W. T. Davison (The 
Christian Coneotence ; Fernley Lecture for 1888) ino (The 
Butler's Three Sermons has published by T. & T. Clark 


with Introduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick; and sce 
Gladstone’s ed. of Butler's Works, 1806. 


T. B. KILPATRICK. 


CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In OT several 


Heb. words are so tr¢: 1. ndzar Nu 6 or nézer Nu 


hehérim 
‘devote’ (see CURSE). 4. milla’ y 
commonest and only characteristic expression for 
‘consecrate’ (with milld’tm for ‘consecration ’) : 
lit. ‘fill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
uite obscure.* The Heb. milid’tm being plu., 
NG has ‘ consecrations’ (Ex 29%, Lv 7 8* *!) with- 
out difference of meaning; RV sing. always. In 
Ex 29™ ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the c. is 
transferred to the ripen, § by which the c. took 
lace; 80 Lv 8* ‘they [the cake of unleavened 
ceed. etc.) were consecrations for a sweet savour.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONSENT.—To c. is now no more than to ac- 
uiesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval. 
ence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8' ‘Saul was 
cs unto his death’ (cvvevdoxéw, 80 22; in Lk 11° 
tr4 ‘allow ’—‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,’ 
RV ‘consent unto’); Ro 7 ‘I c. unto the law 
that it is good’ (odu¢nu). Cf. Shake. 1 Henry VI. 


I. Vv. 

* You all consented unto yprmecn' death, 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge. 

Or (2) to be in thy with a porson, Ps 50% 

‘ When thou saw 5 thick then thou consentedst 

with him’ (nyq); Ro 1”, AVm, RV ‘ not only do the 

same, but also c. with them that practise them’ 


(cuvevdoxéw, AV ‘have pleasure in them’). Cf. 
Ford (1633)— 
‘-T had been pity 
To sunder hearts so equally consented.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 


CONSIDER.—To c. is either to look carefully at 
or think carefully about. The former sense is now 
obsol. or archaic: Pr 312° ‘She o™ a field and 
buyeth it’; Lv 13% ‘the priest shall c.’ (3.6. examine 
the leper, : RV ‘look’); Sir 38% ‘The smith 
also sitting }y the anvil, and c' the iron work’; 
He 137 ‘os the end of their conversation’ (d»adew- 
podvres); Gal 6 ‘oc. thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted ’ (cxoréw, RV ‘looking to’). So Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Neh 2% ‘ Then wente I on in the nighte 
. . . and considered the wall’ (AV ‘ viewed’). 
‘ Consider of’ is now rare: Jg 19” ‘oc. of it, take 
advice, and speak’; Ps 64°; Pref. to AV ‘[they] 
set them forth openly to be oc“ of and_pernsed by 
all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONSIST.—Col 1” ‘ by him all eninge S (curte- 
myxe, RVm ‘hold together ’)=mod. ‘ subsist.’ This 
is the oldest meaning of the: word and the tr. of the 
Rhemish NT; Tindale gives ‘have their being,’ 
and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
Wyclif simply ‘ ben ’=are. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSOLATION.—See COMFORT. 


CONSORT.—To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with (con together, sors, sortem lot); 
Ac 17 ‘some of them believed, and c@ with Paul 
and ‘ape > (a good ene tr. -. ay Gr. spooxh7- 

, {r. wpés to, «dAhpos lot, thoug e form 18 pass., 
fit : Sore alloted to’). Up to the end of the 18th 
cent. a concert of music was, by a mistaken associa- 


* It ia used of the consecration of ae ee oY eee cae 


act by which he was OF CO Some Vatke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 278f., and Wellhausen, Prol.3 p. think 
that the priest’s hand was filled with money as ‘ earnest’ 
arles). Prizets AND LEVITES. 
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tion with this word, spelt ‘consort,’ though it 
comes through Fr. concert, It. concerto from Lat. 
concertare to contend (or, as Skeat decidedly prefers, 
conserere to unite). Cf. Rom. and Jul. IL. i. 48— 
* Tybalt.—Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 
er.—Consort | what! dost thou make us ? 
In Sir 32° AV 1611 we have ‘A consort of musick 
in a banquet of wine’ (ov-yxpiua povorxdy), but mod. 
edd. spell ‘concert.’ See Music. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSTANT.—1 Ch 287 ‘if he be c. todo m 
mandments’ (pinrox=if he be firm). Cf. 
Jul. Ces. Ul. i. 72— 

* For I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him so.’ 

Constantly : Pr 21" ‘the man that heareth speak- 
eth c.,° i.e. ‘confidently,’ not ‘ frequently ’ (nyy, RV 
‘unchallenged,’ RVm ‘so as to endure’); Ac 12% 
‘she c. affirmed that it was even s0’ (Scie vplferos 
RV ‘confidently affirmed’); Tit 3° ‘these things I 
will that thou affirm c.’ (d:afeSaoicPar, RV ‘ afirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘After his example c. speak the truth,’ te. 
firm: , consistently. J. HASTINGS. 

CONSULT.—1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Neh 5’ ‘Then Ic“ with my- 
self’; Lk 147! ‘Or what king, going to e 
war against another king, sitteth not down 
first. and c** whether he be able’ (RV ‘will not 
... takecounsel’). 2. To devise, contrive, with a 
simple a ae as Mic 6° ‘ remember now what Balak 
king of Moab c@’; Hab 2! ‘Thou hast c“@ shame 
to house’; or with an infin., as Ps 62* ‘ They 
only c. to cast him down from his excellency.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSUMPTION.—In Lv 26%, Dt 28” the ref. is 
to the disease (see MEDICINE). But in Is 10” (j\'}) 
and 10% 283 (nbz, RV ‘consummation,’ as Dn 9% 
AV) the meaning is ‘thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
(Act. and Mon. iii. 56) says, ‘ Christ shall sit... 
at the right hand of God, till the consumption of 
the world.’ J. HASTINGS, 


com- 


haks. 


CONTAIN.—1 Co 7° ‘if they cannot c., let them 
marry’ (KV ‘if they have not continency,’ ¢yxpa- 
revouat, fr. ¢y, xpdros power=‘ have self-control’ ; 
it is tr’ ‘be temperate’ 9”). Cf. Young, Paraphr. 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained no more; but 
curs’d his fate’; and for the meaning here, Swift, 
Letters (1710), ‘No wonder she married when she 
was 80 ill at containing.’ Wyclif’s tr. (after the 
Vulg. si non se continent) is, ‘For if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or ben not chast, weddid be thei.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ee ey ‘oc. with’ in the mod. 
sense of ‘fight with,’ as Is 49% ‘I will c. with him 
that c’ with thee’; or ‘argue with,’ as Ac 1]? 
‘they that were of the circumcision c“@ with him 
saying.’ But in the latter sense c. is also found 
without ‘ with,’ as Is 57'* ‘I will not c. for ever’ 
(prob. =argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 13° 
‘will ye c. for God?’ (=argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for God), Am 7* ‘the Lord God 
called to c. by fire’ (=argue, and so Mic 6! ‘c. thou 
befure the mountains, and let the hills hear th 
voice’). In all these passages the Heb. is 3% rib. 
In Jude ® ‘ye should earnestly c. for the faith’ 
(éraywrlfouct), the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of earnest endeav- 
our ; as with the simple dywvifoua: in Lk 13* ‘ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 4'? ‘ labour- 
ing fervently for you in prayers’ (RV ‘always 
etriving for you ’), and as Bacon, Essays, ‘Let a man 
contend, to excell any Competitors of his in Honour.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTENT.—When Gehazi in his greed begged 

cf Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 K 57), 


CONTENTMENT 


‘Be content, take two talents.’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satisfied,’ but ‘ be pleased, let it be 
our pleasure.’ So also Ex 27, Jos 7’, Jg 17 198, 
K 6°, Job 6% (RV ‘be pleased’) where the Heb. 
is (dx:) y@’al in hiph. =‘ acquiesce,’ and where the 
Eng. is obsol. except in the phrase ‘well c.,’ ae 
Stevenson, Underwoods, 1. xxv. 55 (1887), ‘So site 
the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘Content’ or ‘non-Content’ 
used in the House of Lords. In this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 16” ‘ bread ... able to 
c. every man’s delight’ (RV ‘ having the virtue of 
every pleasant savour’), with which cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘He that questioneth much, shall learne 
much, and content much.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONTENTMENT.—This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the NT, differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is quite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con- 
tentment is nearer optimism; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoiciam, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 
indifference, despise pain and pleasure, and rest in its 
self-sufficiency. It is more cheerful than Buddhism, 
more human than Stoicism. While it implies a just 
appreciation of the and ill of life, 1t does not 
base iteelf on the ce of fortune, but finds ite 
source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as a certain 
discreet expediency. Here the secret of domestic 
content is given in the apothegm, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith’ (Pr 15’), and the superiority 
of moral to material grounds of content in the 
saying, ‘ Better is the poor that walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in his lips, and 
is a fool’ (Pr 19). In the Psalms we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God. This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered so that no evil can befall him 
(e.g. Ps 23). (2) An oj pier of the supreme 


lessedness of union wi , which is independ- 


ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul (¢.g. Ps 73%). The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 


in so doing never encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In them we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. Still the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God's care for His 
people and His coming redemption of them, and 
the promise of the Messianic age, the hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the higher forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Roman world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist 
who discou restless agitation (Lk 3‘); and 
He said nothing direct] inst the institution 
of slavery. On the other hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of which must be te sweep away the wrongs 
which provoke the m<et reasonable discontent. 
In training Hie disriples personally He rebuked 
greed of gain and anxiety about temporal affaira, 
encouraging contentment, (1) by giving the aesur- 


CONTRARY 


=, 


ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provide for tnem, since He provides even for those 
of birds and flowers; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man; and (3) by urgin 
the duty of seeking first the kingdom of God an 
His righteousness, ‘isco ntent being a ae of self- 
seeking, and therefore a sin ( 23-32) St. 
Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of , these sufferings 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glory (Ro 88), and even working for that glory 
(2 47); and of faith, all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 8%). 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and he implies that this is found in 
@ certain independence of external things—he has 
learned to be ‘ independent’ Bits «ys), and he has 
reached this attainment, as all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has strengthened him 
(Ph 4-33), The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews encourages contentment by reference to 
God’s fatherly chastisement of His children (12°). 
St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious- 
ness, and enco a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the efficacy of prayer (Ja 4!-10 
578), St. Peter inculcates A eae y dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 P 2); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s hatred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3’: ¥). . F. ADENEY. 


CONTRARY.—1. In the sense of ‘ antagonistic,’ 
c. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, ‘the wind 
wasc.,’ has kept the meaning alive. This is the 
meaning of c. in Lv 26, where it is used as tr. of 7 
kéré in all ite occurrences (267! 3% % 27. %. 0.41), «5 

e walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘in an encounter,’ in 

ostile meeting and revolt, inimically, as Kalisch 
explains. In NT this is the only meaning, whether 
the Gr. be évayrios, ‘c.’ of wind (Mt 14%, Mk 6%, 
Ac 27*); of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26° ‘I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things c. to the name of Jesus of Nazareth’; of 
the opponents of Christianity, 1 Th 2’ (the Jews) 
Tit 2° ‘he that is of the c. part’ ; or brevarrios, Col 
2% ‘the handwriting . . . which was c. to us (3 
ixevayriov juivy describes its active hostiulity—Light- 
foot) ; or dwévayrt, Ac 177 ‘these all do c. to the 
decrees of Ceesar,’ a charge of treason; or dyri- 
xecuat, Gal 57 ‘the Spirit and the flesh . . . are c. 
the one to the other’; 1 Til; or even wapd, Ac 
184, Ro 11% 16", 2. In 2 Es 11% !' oc, is used in the 
sense of opposite in position or direction, ‘out of 
her feathers there grew other c. feathers.’ Con- 
trariwise (a hybrid, fr. Lat. contrarius and Eng. 
wise, way)=‘on thec.,’ occurs 2 Co 2’, Gal 2’, 1 P3?. 

J. HASTINGS. 
CONTRIBUTION.—See COMMUNION. 


CONTRITE (Lat. contritus. bruised, crushed) 
appears early in Eng. in a fig.*® sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart,’ prob. through the influence of the Vulg. 
and the ng. versions, and nearly always with the 
meaning of penstent. Thus clif (1380), Select 
Works, 1i. 400, ‘ To assoile men that ben contrite’ ; 
Milton, Par. Lost, x. 1091— 

* Pardon beg, with tears 
wevonng ae ground, and with our sighs the alr 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite.’ 

This is the meaning of c. in AV and RV. But 
pular as the tr. has been, it is inaccurate, for the 
eb. (nz Ps 3418 $117, Is 5715 >, 13) Is 667) 80 tr4 never 

deacribes penitence, but always humility, abase- 

* Contritus is never fig. until under the influence of the Vulg., 


while the Heb. word tré ‘ contrite’ four times out of five in AV is 
never literal 
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ment. Certainly, God will ‘not despise a broken 

and a penitent heart’; but more than that, He will 

not despise a broken and a crushed heart: ‘ Blessed 
HASTINGS. 


are the poor in spirit.’ J. 
_ CONVENIENT, now presi restricted in mean- 
ing, is freely used in AV in the sense of befitting, 


becoming, seemly, as Eph 5‘ ‘ Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor aan , which are not oc.’ (RV 
‘ befitting ’): so Pr (RV ‘that is needful ’), Jer 
40* 5, Wis 13% ‘a o, room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but 
‘befitting’ (d&os, RV ‘worthy’), Sir 10% (RV 
‘right’), 2 Mac 4 (RV ‘fit’), Ro 1* (RV ‘ be- 
fitting’), Philem ® (RV ‘ befitting’). In Merchant 
of Venice, Il. iv. 52, Portia says, ‘ Bring them, I 


pray thee, with i ed 3 , %¢é quick as 
thought ; to which Balthasar replies, ‘Madam, I 
go with all convenient speed,’ i.¢. s befitting 


the urgency. In the sense of ‘mo becomin 
(as Ro 1”, Eph 5‘, Philem") the word was cae 
ae common, as Trans. of Agrippa’s Van Artes 
(1684), ‘She sang and danc’d more exquisitely than 
was convenient for an honest woman. 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONYENT.—Jer 49 AVm, ‘who will c. me in 
judgment?’ and 50% AVm, ‘who will c. me to 
pees ?’—an obeolete vb. =summon (convenire). Cf. 
sing, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘The Com- 
mons have convented Flood, ezamyuee him, and 
sentenced him.’ . HASTINGS. 


CONYERSATION.— The word never occurs in 

V in its modern sense of colloquy, but always 
in Rs slag sense os parte sinapl spol But - 
intercourse by isa part of conduct, the 
word was specialized to its present limited sense at 
an early date (not much later than the date of AV). 
See Ozf. Eng. Dict.* ‘Conversation’ in AV is prob- 
ably due to Vulg. conversatio, conversor. These 
usually stand in Vulg. for N T dvacrpog}, dvacrpé- 
gecGa:, though in two cases, Ph 1” and 3”, they 
represent wol:revoya: and moNlrevua. these 
latter pomnece see CITIZENSHIP. In one instance 
where Vulg. renders rodtrela by conversatio (Eph 2"), 
AV departs from the guidance of Vulg. and correctly 
renders ‘commonwealth.’ In a few other places 
AV does not render by ‘have our co.’ but by 
‘behave,’ ‘live,’ ‘ the time of.’ 

The true equivalent of dvacrpog} in mod. Eng. is 
‘conduct’; and it is an unfortunate result of the 
AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro- 
minence of conduct in NT teaching is obscured ses 
ETHICS). Indeed, the substantive ‘conduct’ no- 
where occurs in AV, though RV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 3 to represent dyuy). 

There are but two in OT where c. 
occurs (Ps 37% and ). both it represents 
tw ‘way.’ Conduct in OT is thought of under the 
metaphor of walking, and the words describing it are 
lite tr*, hence abstract nouns to express moral 
conduct do not occur. Hatch (Essays in Bidl. Gr. 
p- 9) sees the conditions of Syr. and Gr, life respect- 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations severally employed for conduct, viz. wepi- 
warey and geoOa:. * Whereas in Athens and 
Rome the bustling activity of the streets gave rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro; the constant intercourse on foot between 
village and village in Syria, and the difficulties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the sehen which regard life as a hare 
But the OT metaphor naturally runs on into the 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul repwareiy is far more 
frequent than dsacrpépecOa:. Christianity is ‘the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, ‘ Way, Truth, and Life,’ Lect. I. 

eA example of conversation in the old as distinguished 
from the mod. sense, is in Bunyan’s ae .. * Your 
Conversation gives this your Mouth-profesdon the Iya: = 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
dusrety (Lk 24 35 ‘ they talked oe Saag! ), cuvopudety 
(Ac 10”). R. BERNARD. 


CONYERSION.—The noun (éx:orpopy) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15° (cf. Sir 49), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The ver 
form (érurpépey) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, answering in the former to such Heb. 
terms as 957, 79, and esp. 30. The point to be 
noted is that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man: ‘Turn ye, turn ye (33:2) from your evil ways’ 
(Ezk 331) ; ‘ xcept ye turn’ (Mt 18°) ; ‘When thou 
hast turned again’ (Lk 22%), ete. It is worth 
noting also that ‘convert’ is merely a synonym 
for ‘turn,’ and answers to the same origi . In 
Ps 19’ ‘converting’ is a mistranal. of navy (RV 
correctly ‘restoring,’ t.e. ‘refreshing,’ cf. Ps 23° 
and La 1""). In Is 1” ‘her converts’ (AVm, RVm 
‘they that return of her’) is too technical a tr" of 
ry. Whatever the causes lying behind the act of 
turning, the act iteelf is man’s. The idea is esp. pro- 
minentin OT ; and, while in NT it is often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purpose on the part of God (Gn 6° etc.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 K 8*, Job 42°). 
It never there becomes a standing term, as in NT. 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent’ (Ac 3% 26). We find the term also 
similarly associated with faith: ‘A t number 
that believed turned to the Lord’ (Ac 11%). As 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning fo something, it seems equal! 
natural to make the former aspect coincide wit 
repentance, which is a turning from evil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, which is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 
In some cases one element 1 be emphasized, in 
some the other; and in some both will be included. 
This interpretation will, we believe, explain all the 

ges of Scripture. ‘Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20%), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked: ‘Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’ (Ac 
3%; cf. Jn 6“). The ancient prophet held the same 
faith: ‘Turn thou me, and J shall] be turned ’* (Jer 
3118), Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God’s, given him for Christ's sake; 
just as the stretching out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, but the power by which it was done was 
divine. The prophets are addressing, not the 
good, but the wicked ; the wicked are to turn and 
ive. In like manner the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in fixing both the 
nature of conversion and its place in the order of sal- 
vation in biblical teaching. It is man’s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A universal presence and operation 
of grace is a necessary coro of universal atone- 
ment; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the universal work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 
divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- 


* The Heb. is simply ‘I will turn.’ Cf. La 3%l, where the same 
passive form is adopted in both AV and RV. This unfortunate 
mistrans] implies a technical dogmatic sense, which is not in the 
Original, Of. RV of Ps 6113, Mt 1315, Lk 2233, 


version. Subsequently conversion has been identi. 
fied with regeneration ; and there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 
Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
efficient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles: in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied in the passages already referred to, but 
is expressly mentioned in other places, 6-9. Ac 10 
141, The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of the wire which conveys the force, 
although pogpeen A is still great. While recogniz- 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
human means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 
J.S. BANKS. 
CONYERT.—In AV c. is used once intransitively, 
Is 6° ‘ lest they see with their eyes . . . and con- 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’). Cf. 
Wyclif’s tr. of Jn 1% (1382) ‘ Sothli Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem, What 
seken ye?’ The most frequent meaning of c. in 
early Eng. (and in AV) is simply to turn (e.g. Is 
60°) ; but the mod. use was known, asShaks. Merch. 
of Ven. Ill. v.37: ‘in converting Jews to Christians 
you raise the price of pork.’ In Ps 23° for AV ‘he 
resatoreth my soul,’ Douay reads ‘he hath conuerted 
my soule,’ with the remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.’ See CONVERSION. J. HASTINGS. 


CON YINCE.—Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict. Job 32)3 ‘There was none of you that 
convinced Job’ (n'z\n, cf. Ps 50%, Pr 30° where EV 
have ‘reprove,’ but ‘convict’ would be better) ; 
Job’s friends did not try to convince him merely, 
but to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the sacs both of the Heb. and of 
the Enylish. In NT the Gr. is either the simple 
é\éyxw Jn 8% ‘ Which of you c™ me of sin?’; 1 Co 
14* ‘he is c@ of all, he is judged of all’; Tit 1° 
‘to c. the gainsayers’ (not merely refute in argu- 
ment, but convict in conscience) ; Ja 2° ‘ are c™ of 
the law’; Jude!®(edd.; TR éfed\éyxw) ‘toc. all that 
are ungodly among them of their mngocty deeds’; or 
dtaxaredéyxouat, & compound occurring here only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18* ‘he mightily c™ the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted’; but from the analogy 
of other es it is prob. that St. Luke means 
that the apostle brought home moral blame to 
them, not merely that he refuted their arguments). 
Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. iii. 3, ‘Satan stood... 
confuted, and convinc’t’; and Adams, Serm. ii. 38, 
‘Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.’ 

. HASTINGS. 

CONYOCATION.—See CONGREGATION. COOK- 
ING.—See Foop. COPPER.—See BRass. 


COPTIC YERSION.—See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 
COR.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL (ricx) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
24’ where ‘too high’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28 and Ezk 27%; and as coral is 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘merchant in 


coral’ is peculiarly appropriate (cf. Dillm. Job 28"). 
Red coral (Coralitum rubrum) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament; but from 


the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Phanicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at least 
in OT times; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissnlved. 


COR-ASHAN 
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The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Actinozoa which secrete 


a hard, generally calcareous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and free 
Zzum sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are off the coast of Tunis, Algeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. E. HULL. 


COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 1 S 30°) is the 
present reading (1¥3°\>) of MT, but the orig. 
text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (‘/y-3), as is 
evident from the LXX (A Bwpacdy, B BuypodBee). 
Cf. notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad loc. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 154? 197, 


J. A. SELBIE, 

CORBAN (Heb. 13°? 4orb@én) means (1) an 
oblation ;* (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk 71! ‘If 
@ man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cf. Mt 16° RV). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarim (=vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows; and 127), or its 
equivalent 92? (=46nas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of °2)\?, 46nam), was in constant use ; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.’ A man seeing his 
house on fire says, ‘ My tallith shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt,’ Ned. iii. 6. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘ Konas be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (viii. 1) which I taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ Konas be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘What my wife might be 
benefited by me is konas ("9 NJ ‘NU DIP), because 
she has stolen my cup’ or ‘struck my son,’ iii. 2; 
while the precise Heb. formula of our text is 1279 
M499) OXY, viii. 11 (Lowe’s Mishna). 

In Nedarim, c. ix., retractation of, and absolu- 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income; and besides this, Dt 232!-28 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not encourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of his parents. Must that vow 
hold good? ‘Certainly,’ the Rabbissay. ‘1tis hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ ‘Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as He ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
higher law than fulfilment of a rash vow.’ 

R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos (c. A.D. 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
apparently the first Rabbi to advocate retracta- 
tion of vows. I render Nedarim 9! thus: ‘R. 
Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (lit. open a door) by appealing to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dissented. R. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents let them appeal to the honour due to 
God; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with R. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 
155), they might suggest retractation by appealing 
to the honour due to parents.’ 


Lererature.—The best elucidation Is direct from the Mishna; 


— 


* In this sense very frequently in Lv and Nu (all P), elsewhere 
Szk 2078 4043 only. 


next from Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, c. xxxi.; 
Mt 155 and Mk 7" are diversely discussed by Wetstein, Grotius, 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.), Morison, and in Winsche's Erlaiterung. 


J. T. MARSHALL. 


CORD.—1. San, Arab. 4abl, the common name 
for rope in Syria. It is translated in RV ‘cord’ 
in Jos 215, Job 368 etc.; ‘line’ in Mic 25, 2 § 82, 
Ps 166 785%, Am 7!7, Zec 2); ‘ropes’ in 1 K 2031; 
and ‘tacklings’ in Is 3378, In Syria ropes and 
cords are made of goat’s or camel’s hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skins or cow’s hide 
twisted together. In modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. "32, Arab. ribiz, 
‘band,’ a binding or fastening. It is so translated 
in Ezk 3%, Job 39%, Hos 11*; but ‘ropes’ in Jg 
15'8 14; ‘cords’ in Ps 118%? 1294; and ‘cart rope’ 
in Is 618. The word has the meaning of something 
interlaced or twisted. See BAND. Besides the 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor- 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. 73°2, 
Arab. afnab, tent ropes, trans. ‘cords’ in Ex 3618 
39, Is 642, and Jer 10%. ‘Tent ropes, among the 
Bedawin, are made of goat’s or camel’s hair. 4. 
un, Arab. khais, line, tr. ‘cord’ in Ec 42. §, 17:, 
Arab. wittar, catgut. In Jg 167 this word is 
translated ‘ withes,’ in RVm ‘bowstring,’ which is 
probably correct. In Job 30!1 AV ‘my cord’ may 
mean ‘ bowstring’ or the ‘rein’ of a bridle; in Ps 
112 *‘bowstring.’ Catgut is often made in the 
villages of Lebanon. In the NT cyolnoy, ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 24, and ‘ropes’ 
in Ac 27%, W. CARSLAW. 


CORIANDER SEED (7) gad, xépiov, coriandrum). 
— The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Coriandrum 
sativum, L., extensively cultivated in the East. It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes. The fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stemachic, carminative properties. Avi- 
cenna recites (ii. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases. The only mention 
of it in the Bible is in comparison with the size 
and colour of manna (Ex 1641, Null’). ‘The Arabic 
name of it is kKuzbarah. G. E. Post. 


**CORINTH (KépivO0s) was in many respects the 
most important city of Greece A Achaia, accord- 
ing to the. Rom. appellation, cf. Ac 202 with 1922) 
under the Rom. Empire. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Rom. province (see ACHAIA), the centre of 
government and commerce, of actual life and 
political development in the country; while its 
situation, again, on the great central route between 
Rome and the East, made it one of the knots to- 
wards which converged a number of subordinate 
roads. In this last respect it was the next stage to 
Ephesus (wh. see) on this great highway, and must 
have been in very close and frequent communica- 
tion with it. The situation of C. qualified it to be 
the most important centre whence any new move- 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Achaia; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along with Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 
connected with the early spread of Christianity 
towards the West. 

C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 


** Covyriaht, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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It was situated at the southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland of Greece, on a slightly raised 
terrace, sloping up from the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the Acrocorinthus, which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Thus the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, and 
at the same time possessed of great military im- 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, but also connected 
it by the ‘Long Walls’ with its harbour Lecheum 
on the western sea, about 14 miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E. to 
W.; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seems to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated from the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. This ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus difficult, leaving only three 
paths—one along the western sea (Corinthian Gulf), 
commanded by Lecheum and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchreex (Ac 18!8, 
Ro 16!), about 84 miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. ‘The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the E. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,* and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece ; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible. 

Through its two harbours C. bestrode the 
isthmus, with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘two-sea’d Corinth’ (bimaris 
Corintht menia, Horace, Od. i. 7) ; and Philip IV. of 
Macedon called it one of the ‘fetters of Greece’ ; 
the other two being Chalcis in Eubosa and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. But the territory belonging to 
the city was confined and unproductive (except the 
fertile though narrow strip of soil extending along 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon); the low 
ground of the Isthmus was poor and stony; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to maritime enter- 
prise ; and there lay the greatness of C. so long as 
Greece was free. Only when Greece was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

It was customary in ancient times to haul ships 
across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Diolkos (8lodxos), between the W. and the E. 
sea. Owing to the dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships were thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus ; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Paul sailed, Ac 276 87) could never have 
been treated in that way. Many travellers along 
the great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lecheum in one ship, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchrex, while the merchandise of large 
ships must have been transhipped; and thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellers. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about A.D. 66-67 to cut a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus (after several earlier 
schemes had been frustrated as an impious inter- 
ference with the divine will); and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 


* A bold hill, projecting a little distance on the west of the 
Acrocorinthus, seriously interferes with the view on that side; 
Leake calls it ‘ the eyesore of Corinth.’ 
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canal was made.* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of the two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In such a 
city any new movement of thought originating in 
the East was certain to become known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be- 
tween Rome and the East. Moreover, Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
pass through C.; and hence St. Paul calls Gaius of 
Corinth ‘my host and of the whole Church’ 
(Ro 167%). In the end of the lst cent. Clement, 
writing to the Church at C., alludes several times 
(§ 1, § 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show hospitality to travellers. 

In this situation C. had generally been the lead- 
ing commercial city of Greece. Historical reasons, 
indeed, occasionally endangered its trading supre- 
macy for a time; sometimes the ene of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it ; 
and at last the Romans destroyed the city in B.c. 
146. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greek history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a ruin 
and a mere historical memory. Fora time, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, and 
Sicyon to its presidency at the Isthmian Games ; 
but in B.c. 46 it was refounded by Julius Cesar as 
a Rom. colony, under the name Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus. Hence a considerable proportion of the 
small number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titius Justus (Ac 18%: °), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 16#!-%8), For- 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 16!%). Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the site of the capital, 
though mentioned, has been always rejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical memories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly through the fact 
that C. is subject to earthquakes. 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. (Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea of the prosperity of C.; he describes 
it as the most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. ii. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelius Aristides in an oration ‘to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in connexion with the Isthmian 
Games, also draws a picture of the city, enlarging 
more on the educated and literary spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Pausanias de- 
scribes its history and monuments and public 
buildings (ii. c. 1-4): the old temple of Aphrodite, 
on the top of the Acrocorinthus; the sacred 
fountain Peirene on its side, close under the 
summit; below this the Sisypheum; in the lower 
city the Agora, with its temples and statues, and 
soon. The coinage of the Rom. colony proves, by 
the numerous types taken from old Corinthian 
history and mythology, the pride which was felt 
by the Roman C. in the ancient memories of the 
city; and at once illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling in 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat- 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
1885, pp. 69-77). It must, however, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them are generally 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that this feel- 


* These traces, which have been entirely obliterated by the 
modern canal, are described, and a map given showing the line 
intended to be followed by Nero's canal, in Bulletin de Corre 
spond. Hellénique, viii. (ISSA) p. 228 f. 
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ing grew stronger in the 2nd cent. as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon- 


genial soil. The circumference of the lower city 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortifi- 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re- 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The population of such a colony as C. would 
consist (1) of the descendants of the Rom. coloni, 
established there in b.c. 46, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as incole ; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Kom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greek 
stock, as it probably did in the cent. or two follow- 
ing St. Paul’s visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 18*); 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle- 
ment was a matter of course. Among the Corin- 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Vaul (Ac 188, Ro 1621, 1 Co 9”) ; and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Paul was so strong in the city, leading 
even to a plot against his life (Ac 20%). It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Church con- 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see esp. 1 Co 122). But 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the influence of the synagogue (such as Titus 
Justus, Ac 187), constituted an element always 
likely to cause that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul’s letters. 

St. Paul visited C. at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac 18'). He was still under the impression that 
his call to Macedonia (Ac 16%-10) was operative ; 
and he was eager to return to Macedonia, and 
specially to Thessalonica (1 Th 2!’ 18), but was pre- 
vented by various circumstances and impediments 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘ Satan hindered 
‘us’), It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
1716, 185f- that in Athens, and at first in C., St. Paul 
was still strongly possessed with the Macedonian 
scheme, and was only delaying his return thither 
until the difficulties were cleared away. But a 
special revelation (Ac 18% 1°) altered his plans, when 
in a night-vision the Lord directed him to speak 
freely and boldly in C., ‘for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altogether for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation; but, in all prob- 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that the new governor Junius Gallio 
arrived after the revelation, and during the second 
period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. But evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
considerable successinC. In the Jewish synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion definitely with his own nation, and to 
go unto the Gentiles (Ac 18®) from henceforth (i.e. 
during the rest of his stay in C.), But even among 
the Jews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed, owith all his house; while among the 
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general population of C. many were baptized (Ac 
188). None of the baptisms in C. were performed 
by St. Pau) himself, except those of Crispus and of 
Gaius, and of the household of Stephanas (1 Co 1*- 16), 
It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personally baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised by 
St. Paul; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac 10#8 136); and St. Paul probably 
did the same. The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are noteworthy ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them; Stephanas was ‘the first - fruits of 
Achaia’ (1 Co 16'5); Gaius was his host on his 
later visit (Ro 16%), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend ; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a corvert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he was rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. He had left 
them at Beroa, and they had joined him prob- 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent away 
on @ mission to Thessalonica (1 Th 3!, Ac 1715 185) 
and probably also to Philippi.* The fact that 
Timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3°), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia (doubtless to Philippi). 
Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s news St. Paul 
wrote bis First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3®) from C. 
The date of the second is not so clearly fixed ; but 
it also was probably composed in the early part 
of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 
of news about the reception of the first letter in 
Thessalonica. 

During St. Paul’s residence in C., Gallio came to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of pretorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from the life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallio administered the province; but he may 
probably have come during the summer of A.D. 
52, though some authorities fix the date differently 
(63, Renan, Lightfoot ; see GALLIO). During his 
administration, the Jews — angry at the defection of 
at least one leading compatriot, at the manner in 
which St. Paul had turned away from them with a 
very exasperating gesture, and at the institution 
of a rivai meeting-house next door to the syna- 
gogue, in the house of Titus Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (Ac 18%) — brought an 
accusation against St. Paul before the proconsul. 
In order that such an accusation might be admitted 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give to it a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among them- 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observance. But the attempt to 
give colour to a charge which was essentially 
religious did not deceive Gallio; he refused to 
admit the case to trial, and ‘drave them from the 
judgment-seat.’ His action was highly important ; 
it amounted to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s preaching could not be construed as an 
offence against Rom. law, and that, if there was 
anything wrong in it, the wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and therefore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not be admitted 
before the proconsular court. ‘his decision by an 
Official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might be appealed to in later trials; and it is not 
too much to say that it had practically the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident had a marked 
effect in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro- 
tection which the Roman state might give him 


* We see that Philippi was in uent communication with 
St. Paul (Ph 418-), re na 
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against the Jews. Hitherto his position had been 
so humble that his relation to the state had prob- 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calculations , but the de- 
cision of the first Roman imperial official before 
whom he had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
official, Sergius Paulus, with whom he had come 
in contact), was calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on his mind. 

When St. Paul ceased to preach in the syna- 
gogue, he began to use the house of Titus Justus, 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 
his name), as a centre for teaching. In the follow- 
ing months he was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, 80 common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good opening for a 
teacher ; and scornful remarks were made contrast- 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab- 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners in philosophy) was 
working to obtain a reputation and position such 
as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by his brains 
instead of by his hands. The effect produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in 1 Co. 

As was the case in most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C. disliked the Jews; and the marked 
reprimand administered to the latter by Gallio, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been popular in the city (Ac 18!"), 
The Greeks took and beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had apparently succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Christian); * and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have: considered as a piece of rough justice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Rom. official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in the popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his first arrival St. Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im- 
portant part in subsequent events; these were 
Priscilla and Aquila (to follow the noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac 18!8-%,¢ and by St. 
Paul himself, Ro 163, 2 Ti 4%). Aquila, a Jew of 
the province Pontus, had left Rume in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict (perhaps issued in the latter part 
of A.D. 50);¢ and the commercial advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Paul resided in their 
house during his long stay in C.; and they accom- 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid- 
ing when he came thither after visiting Pal., Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Rom. name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her husband); and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of the 
Rom. world during his life; and they would there- 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this friendship the maturing of St. Paul’s plan 
for evangelizing Rome and the West, which we 
find already fully arranged a little later (Ac 19?!, 

* Soin AV; but In RV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat Sosthenes (implying that he was a Christian, as either he 
or another Sosthenes afterwards was, 1 Co 1!), but it seems in- 
conceivable that Galllo should have permitted such an act on 
the part of those whom he had just snubbed so euipnatically: 

#Soin RV; but AV has the wrong order in 15%. 

+ The dates assigned vary. QOrosius natnes 49 as the vear; 
and it has been contended that his dates at this period are all 


unlformly one year too early (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 68, 264). Lightfoot gives the date 52, Renan 51, Lewin 52. 
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Ro 15*4). In this respect, also, the Corinthian 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the development of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. cvlonists, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt; and thought progressed 
in the contact of race with race. But rapid de- 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions; and hence we find the existence of 
warring factions mentioned far more emphatically 
in C, than in any other Church; some were of 
Paul (the founder), some of Apollos (Paul's 
eloquent successor), some of Cephas (i.e. the 
Judaizing party), some of Christ (presumably per- 
sons who claimed to be above mere apostolic 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co 1%, Of these 
parties it is perhaps a permissible conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, and the freedmen who natur- 
ally agreed with them, formed the bulk of the first, 
while the Greek residents had been more attracted 
by the Alexandrian philosophy, and perhaps the 
mysticism of Apollos ; the Jews and some proselytes 
would comprise the Judaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, when he came to C., seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. As he says (1 Co 2!-3, cf. Ac 185), 
he came not with oratorical power or philosophic 
subtlety, expounding the mysterious nature of 
God ; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, ‘the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac 1728-2); he determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C. save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, such preaching must have 
seemed uneducated and unintellectual (1 Co 1-3); 
and we might conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer the message as delivered by Apollos. 
But there is no evidence to confirm this conjecture ; 
and in the only slight description of Apollos’ 
preaching in Achaia, he is said to have been 
specially successful among the Jews (Ac 18%). It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties in the Church with the nationalities that 
were mingled in the population of C., though we 
admit the strong probability that the variety of 
races contributed to cause the variety of parties, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding paragraphs show that we are 
justified in attaching great importance to St. 
Paul’s stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
the track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it is evident that a very consider- 
able congregation had been formed in C. within a 
few years after St. Paul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were among 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many possessing official dignity 
and power, not many of aristocratic birth (1 Co 1%); 
the bulk of the Church was humble, but these 
words (‘not many’) may fairly be taken as imply- 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
purpose of celebrating the feast at Jerus. (Ac 1873, 
where RV omits the words intimating his intention 
—but probably they are original); we cannot 
doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 
departure to early spring, and his arrival in C. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. 51-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps his 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchrex, when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was completed and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whose special purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from Achaia 
and Asia. In 208 he probably again thought of 
performing the voyage on such a ship, and found 
that the Jews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Church 
is lightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 1827, 
2 Co 3!),* and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
1837 28, 1 Co 112). It is generally admitted that St. 
Paul, during the early part of his stay in Ephesus, 
sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5°) ; and it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that this is not the only one of his letters 
that has perished. The view has also been strongly 
maintained that St. Paul: paid a short visit to C. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
1234 131) ; but, more probnbly, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
SK, 1897, pp. 50 ff.). In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to him from C. by envoys (1 Co 
1617. 18) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus: at least it is certain that he was 
sent by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
time (2 Co 71% 15); and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strong interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 715 816). Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to C. from Ephesus (1 Co 4!7), When 
St. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there Titus on his return from C. (probably at 
Philippi), after having been disappointed in the 
hope of finding him at Troas. Evidently, Titus 
returned from C. by the land route or by a coast- 
ing vessel by way of Macedcnia and Troas. On 
this report the second letter to C. was now dis- 
patched; and Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by ‘the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches’ (identified by an early tradition, which 
may probably be correct, as St. Luke). Timothy 
also returned by the land route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Co 1'). After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 202, 1 Co 165, Ro 15!®), St. Paul entered 
Greece, where he spent three months, chiefly, 
no doubt, at C., during the winter of 656-57 
MGs 57-58 acc. to Lightfoot and many others). 

uring the years 55-56 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four provinces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia,t which was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. To this scheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the call (2 Co 92-5). No envoy from C. 
is named among the delegates sent in charge of 


*In the passage of 2 Co 8, probably other Jews who came 
with letters of recommendation from Jerus. are referred to, as 
well as Apo with his Ephesian recommendation. 

+ St. Paul mentions the contribution of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 1576, 2 Co 8% 6 93, of Galatia and Corinth, 1 Co 16). 
He has no occasion to allude to that of Asia; and be alludes to 
that of Galatia only perhaps as being the first and supplying 
the model. The Asian contribution is implied in Ac 204, where 
the envoys who carried it to Jerus. are mentioned (cf. Ac 2417), 
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the money to Jerus. (Ac 204); but it seems possible 
that the Corinthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the envoys mentioned in 2 Co 818-22 to act 
as their steward. 

The development of the Church in C. between 
A.D. 53 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely connected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
more appropriately treated under the heading of 
CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE; but we must 
here refer to the probable influence of the char- 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite ; and that goddess retained in her seat 
on the Isthmus much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greek) character of the Asian and esp. 
Phosnician religion from which she sprang, par- 
ticularly the system of hierodouloi who lived a life 
of vice as part of the religious ceremonial of the 
goddess. Hence the viciousness of C. was pro- 
verbial through the Roman world; and we can 
realize how vile was the society out of which the 
Corinthian congregation arose, how hard it was for 
them to shake off the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in case of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5°) that, if they were to cut themselves off 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘must needs 
go out of the world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of the Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a itttle way N.E. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and close to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf. They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, etc., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund- 
antly on the coast. It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery in such passages as 
1 Co 9%-% from these games; but games were uni- 
versal in all Greek or semi-Greek cities; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not require to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that ‘they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize,’ or that ‘they do 
it to receive a corruptible crown.’ Such allusions 
would be as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greek city in the Mediterranean lands as 
they were to the Corinthians. 

Literatcre.—Of gene 
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Place of the Epistle in Tradition. 

. Transmission of the Text. 

Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

Recent Criticism. 

St. Paul's earlier Relations with Corinth. 

The Place of the Epistle in Pauline Chronology. 

Condition of the Corinthian Church. 

. Immediate Circumstances and Subjects of the Epistle. 

. Analysis of the Epistle. 

10. Importance of the Epistle (general). 

11. Doctrinal Importance. 

12. one heen Life, individual and corporate, in the 
pistle. 

18. Select Bibliography. 


1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin- 
thians have occupied from the first an unchallenged 
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lace among the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul. These writings, as is well known, formed a 
recognized group, under the name of ‘the Apostle,’ * 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT CANON. The well-known response t 
of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180) at once includes 
and distinguishes the ‘letters of Paul a just man’ 
among the ‘books’ carried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a stron 
inference from the now generally accepted date o 
the Ignatian letters.t ether or no the whole 
thirteen letters, already included in the Muratorian 
list, were of this collection from the first 
cannot be discussed here; but it is of special in- 
terest for our purpose to note that, although eventu- 
ally superseded by the modern order, traceable as far 
back as Origen, a very ancient order of the thir- 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat. and attested 
from other guatie places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head of the list. Zahn infers that this order 
is the primitive one, and that the collection of 
Pauline Epp. was firat made at Corinth.§ In an 
case, the recognition of our Epistle is coeval wi 
the evidence for any co even of the apostle ; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The reference in Clement of Rome (xlvii. 
1) is, unlike most of the early references to NT 
books, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. are too numerous to be quoted here (a 
oni full collection is in Charteris’ Canonicity, 
222 if.); they occur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ignatius (nine), Polycarp (three, or with the 
yrdom, four), Justin (at least five) [He 

Sim. V. vii. 2, is doubtful, and the same may be sai 
of Didache x. papdy 464], and others. From the 
citations in Hippolytas we know that the Ophites 
knew our Ep.; the same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the later Gnostics. It is unn to set 
out in detail the evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, § 4). 

2. The Epistle has been transmitted in the 
Peshitta, Old Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of NT as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. 

Of the latter, the Epistle is contained entire in xBADreu 
erage ‘manu alia peek: E (copy of 2d L. FG contain all 

t 3616 67-14, © all except 138-15@, P all except 716-17 
1238-135 1438-98, nta are contained in F, H (cf. Robinson, 
Euthaliana, 60.), 1%, K (considerable), M,Q,8, 3. Ofthecursives, 
it may suffice to refer to 67**, 5, 47, 87 as of special interest. 

The Old Lat. of our Epistle is transmitted in the Lat. V8 of the 
organ Mae Gates saat okey alae 
2 Oth cent. MS at Oxford ; fragments only in m and r. on 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 

ible external attestation of genuineness, and 
its integrity (see on 2 Co, § 8) is equally free from 
suspicion. 

3. But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a book in the face of 
internal evidence. What then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing bears a more con- 
vincing stamp of sph raged than this letter; it is 
clearly the reflex of a great and markedly indi- 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sources of know- 
ledge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug- 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation. Until quite modern times, and except 


* Zahn, Geach. d. NT Kanons, |. 268, n. 2. 
t Zahn, ni. fi. 996, 1. 82. 86 nn. 
adh erates wives found discussed under Caxon, Pav; 


A y p. 863 ff. “9 
$1. 885 ff. But eee Clemen, Kinhettlichkeit der PR, 11, 178. 
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within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, have, as is well 
known, formed the unimpeached and unassailable 
nucleus of admitted Pauline writings, and have 
furnished to criticism the standard by which the 
claims of all other su et Pauline literature 
have been estimated. is was conspicuously the 
case in the period of the Tiibingen school. ith 
the exception of the free-lance Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literary curiosity than as a contribution to histori- 
cal criticism, the four Epp. were allowed on all 
sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
of the pou psychological insight which, in 
spite of admitted extravagances of subjective 
criticism, marks the work of F. C. Baur and his 
ablest followers. 

4. Of late years, however, the uineness of 
the four ‘ Pauline homologumena’ been called 
in question by a somewhat more impusing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, a somewhat numerous 
band of Dutch writers (Loman, Quaestiones Paulinas 
in Th. T. 1882-1886; Pierson and Naber, Veri- 
similia, 1886; Van Manen in Jahrdd. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
criticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis- 
solve the nality of St. Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the teaching of the Epp. into 
the product of Bia and arbitrarily-assumed 
movements of Jewish religious rides ta Kuenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava- 
gances, tending only to bring rational historical 
criticism into discredit, would be out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Steck, 
eign at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 

er Galaterbrief nach seiner Echthevt untersuchd. 
His arguments reach our Ep. through that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of ita discrepancies with Ac (exactly 
os the argument of Baur and his followers, 
Steck allows Ac a relative superiority as a source), 
partly on that of ita literary dependence upon 

, andl and2Co. Extending the method to the 
latter, Steck + finds in our Epistles signs of de- 
pendence on Ro (e.g. the & yéyparra: of 1 Co 4° 
refers to Ro 12*!), while the latter in turn pre- 
supposes the Gospels, and such t-Christian 
Apocr. as 2 Es and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘ Pauline homologumena’ fall 
to the pound Our Ep. in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, agape 4 on Lk, as 
appears from the accounts of the Last Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ (1 Co 15). Steck epee to have gained a 
convert in J. Friedrich (Die Unechthett des Galater- 
Briefes, 1891). 

Those who wish vo tollow the questions raised by 
Loman, Steck, and vbeir adherenta into further 
detail, may be referred to the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of all the 
writers in question or ered to be a defective 
appreciation of personality, carrying with it an 
inability to distinguish the spontaneous from the 
artificial. In common with the representatives of 


hyper. 
critical school, and of Steck, is given by Knowling, The Wstness 
L . also hee fe Ha 


Kritik (in ZK W, 1889). The arguments of Vilter (Komposition 
der paul. H.-Briefe, 1890) reach a similar conclusion by a super- 
retined method of analysis. 

t Steck is answered by Gloél, Die filngste Krittk des Galater- 
briefes, and Lindemann, Die Echthett der p. Hauptbriefe; for 
what specially refers to our Epistle see Knowling, pp. 190-207. 
The question been debated from time to titne, especially in 
the Prot. Kirchen-Zettung. 
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every influential school of criticism, we the 
Pauline authorship of our Ep. as unim ed and 
unim hable. 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during his first 
Euro mission (Ac 18'-), The circumstances 
have stated under CORINTH. In modification 
of the view there taken, it should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of Timothy and Silas from 
Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work. He ‘ became in 
the word’ (cuvelxero rq Abyqy, v.5). The vision of 
vv.* 20 had reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (1 Co 2*) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthi His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the Shenk 

e, and comprised ‘ Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 18°). 

o the former class mevongee Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 165). 8. and Gaius 
were prone proselytes (4.6. ceSduevn). After the 
arrival of his companions, St. Paul, in 

peste re dear the baptism of his converts to 
oe (1 13 16), St. Paul was the first to preach 

e@ 
as the planter (1 Co 3°), the first builder (vv. 1), 
the father (4) of the Cor. Church. He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (34), teaching 

i cance of His death (2%, 2 Co 1 8°) and resur- 
rection (1 Co 15'-5), of the Eucharist (10° 1129), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(3'* 6%), and the hope beyond the grave (15 # 
18, of. 6). The composition of the Cor. Church 


was mainly Gentile, but not.without Jews (Ro 16", 


1 Co 72 9” 12%); and heathenish antecedents (122 
6”) were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. 
the lower ranks of life (1°** 721), though there were 
marked differences of wealth among them (11%); 
Gaius and Erastus (Ro 16%) may be added to 
ee and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 


eget 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of Titius Justus (Ac 187) while 
arom with Aquila and Priscilla (v.*). Later 
(1 Co 16%) we hear of an éxxAnola at the house of 
the latter, which probably implies that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con- 
tained in any one house. In any case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself. 
Chief among these was APOLLOS (Ac 187%), The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth : 
edification of the believers (7”), and successfu: con- 
troversy with Jews (™, the ydp here cannot fairly be 
held to restrict the scope of cuveBddero to his success 
with the Jews). For both purposes his Alexandrian 
training was a high q cation. The contrast 
between his style of preaching and the severe 
simplicity of St. Paul was laid hold of by frivolous 
minds as a basis of party spirit (infra, §7). The 
date of Apollos’ arrival at Corinth is uncertain, 
except that it precedes St. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19). To Ephesus, at some time 
during St. Paul’s rperia there, Apollos returned. 
The remaining points in the history of the Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out of which 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with this, it is 
desi: able to consider the dates. 

6. The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recentl 
been the subject of renewed investigations, whic 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad features, may be described as in ion 
of the field previous to 1893. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 

Chronol. d. Paul. Briefe, 1893) and of Ramsay (S?. 
aul the Traveller, 1895, also in Expositor, May 
1896). A discussion of the questions raised will be 


at Corinth. Hence he describes himself | y 


the | date of St. 


The Christians of Corinth were of | tyin 
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found in articles CHRONOLOGY OF NT, and FEstTva. 
Here it will suffice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented (¢.g.) by Wieseler, Lewin (Fasts S.), 
and Lightfoot (on Acts in Smith DB*, and Biblical 
Essays, p. 223), used the arrival of Festus in Pales- 
tine as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. It was argued, on grounds not to be 
entered on here (see FESTUS), that this pivot, 
though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.D. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the mute probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Ceesarea, we obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20°), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
CORINTHIANS, SECOND Ep. To, § 6). This, cor- 
responding as it does with the intention of winter- 
ing at Corinth expressed 1 Co 165, made the spring 
of 57 the probable date of 1 Co. 


Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus Gu 1132, Ac 9%, see ARETAS), and 14 
between and the apostolic conference of Ao 


A of time was oe ee too large for the movements of 
ea 


. May 


pushes 

on the absolute loose- 
to useleseness, of the pivot date referred to 
be discussed under Frstvus identi- 


than our Ep. 
d of this controversy, which after 


the very morning after the last ag unleavened bread, 
night on which St. Paul 
preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, eto.) a Saturday night, 
—a very dubious point in view of the Jewish phraseology to 
denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the 
chronology has been shattered by Ramsay's assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines. Here the 
battle-ground is ultimately the Ep. to the GALaTiaxs. But we 
on 


H © apostle 
rebuke of Cephas at Antioch and the 
this nebulous interval. The winter of 
the previous summer in the e 
the winter 62-58 at Nicopolis (Ti 
a ee ee ea of 

This is the period of our to the Corinthians, which 
spting, is latter (that of 1 Go 6), later spring, and atter (21 Ooy, 
’ ’ = : 

EL, summer, Titus carries to Oorinth the ard letter (2 Co f 
then, vale ao chy in the ree yamrbre vet ar et here ry 
apostle comes a 4th (painful = . 
lastly, when 8t. Paul has already reached Macedonia, in the 
Co 1-813 181-end). (On the 


summer of 52, the 5th letter (= 
art. 2 CORINTHIANS, §§ 4(g), ey The vision 
ch thus falis 


(Ro 1538), 


above details compare 
referred to in 2 Co 127 is that at the conversion, wh 
14 years before 51, ¢.¢ in 87, two years after the crucifixion 


(a.D. sp 

To this scheme in detail is out of place here. The 
present writer, holding that the Pauline chapters of the Acta 
give a trustworthy consecutive outline of the a e’s life; that 
Ac 15 is meant to describe the conference of Gal 2, and that the 
hiatus left between a.p. 54 and 58, with the dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40, amounts to a failure of the 
entire scheme, is not p: in favour of the proposed re- 
adjustment of the chronology of our es. In ar, 
that 1 Co comes at the nning rather than at the end of the 

hesian apt Ae: 8t. Paul, is not only contrary to the indi- 
cations of Ac 191.9% 20), a consideration which would weigh 
lightly with Clemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Co 429, and 
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especially 16. That 1669 but natural in th 
closing period of the Tebcein eciscrms Wpuiely a ceepiate 
argumen 


The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Paul’s three 
years’ mini at Ephesus, as the date of 1 Co, 
unless, indeed, it be held (as Godet and others 
maintain, but without conclusive reasons) that it 
must have D basen 2 Co by at least a complete 
year as 2 CORINTHIANS, § 8). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of soar for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Church is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Paul’s lite. In one letter, written not very 
long before 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
cuvaraplyrvc0a) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (CORINTH), 
does not indicate circumstances of special urgency 
there. But we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat the apostle’s command as 
impracticable in ita severity (1 Co 5); the tone 
of public opinion in the Cor. Church was omin- 
ously low (cf. 1 Co 6'*); and when a case of 
exceptional repulsiveness occurred, it was treated 
by e community with a tolerance amountin 

most to levity (5'*). How St. Paul heard o 
this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
(64), and of other matters for blame (1128 1513), 
we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any community whose 
Christianity was recent, while the heathen in- 
stincts of ita members were bred in the bone 
and not to be overcome except by time. 

It was somewhat different with the cxloyvara or 
dissensions which occupy the early chapters of 
the Epistle. Partly no doubt, and specially as 
regards the use of the nanies of St. Paul and 
Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and excitable temper of the 

ple. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
orty years later than St. Paul’s time, although 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis- 
ap , the tendency to faction is still at work 
(§§ 1, 47, etc.). In communities of this kind, as 
Renan observes (St. Patl, p. 373 f.), ‘divisions, 
parties, are a social necessity ; life would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex- 
andrian methods of aeupe and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta- 
tion. But in Corinth we are in the presence of 
& more serious and far-reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the question of the personal presence 
there at any time of one of the older apostles 
(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [e] there), that 
Corinth was the scene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tactics, with that which troubled the 
Churches of Galatia. At Corinth the demand for 
circumcision would appear to have been dropped 
or held back ; the point of attack was the apostolic 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 9"), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti- 
cismt (dvaxplyev, 1 Co 4° & ete.). The Judaic 
movement against St. Paul is probably respon- 
sible for the two watchwords éyw 38 Knga° éyw dé 
Xpecrov. This is clearly the case with the former 
(cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 96 f.). ‘Eyw 
8¢ Kn¢a must have been, in the first instance, the 
utterance of a person who knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 
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way to Corinth, and attached to themselves par. 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were im- 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter to apostolic 
rank, or perhaps repelled by the lengths to which 
emancipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some of the Christians at Corinth (1 Co 8). It 
does not follow that, in order to say éyw 38¢ Kn¢i, it 
was opal to be a, personal pupil of St. Peter. 
The name of Cephas must have become a house- 
hold word in every Church visited by the Pal. 
propagandists ; there is nothing in 1 113, even 
combined with 9°, to justify us in inferring, as a 
2nd_cent. bishop of Corinth inferred (Dionys. 
ap. Euseb. HE i. 25), that St. Peter had actualy 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the claim 
to rank as founder of the Church there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise assume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St. Paul and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was éyw d¢ Xpcrof, had 
we only our Sean Ep. to go by. But on them 
the second Ep. throws a peculiar light, which 
reduces the other three parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the Cephas- 
rty must have been under the influence of the 
udaizing propaganda; but the second Ep. shows 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3*) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisans. 

In considering the ‘C:.. st-party,’ it will be needless to discuse 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co. That iyd 3) Xpuerved were the worde 
of 8t. Paul himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 

v spirit, eto., are views for which the reader must consult 

e Commentaries (see also Rabiger, Krit. Unter euch tiber 
den Inhalt der beiden ‘Briefe an die Kor. Gemeinde, etc., 1886. 
Rabiger denies the existence of a Christ-party). Quite 
there were men in Corinth who put forward the name of Obrist 
as @ party watchword, as others put forward that of Cephas, 
Apollos, or 8t. Paul. It is instructive to note the absolute 
contrast between the dusis 31 Xpsrvou of 823 (cf. 15% etc.), where 
the apostle asserts vi ouered vas an true of all, and the irs 3i 
Xpsrreu of 112 where he stamps ite falsehood (v.13 ‘is Ohrist 
portioned off’ to any) as the exclusive claim af some, 


There were, then, those at Corinth who falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2Co 10’ lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar- 
agement of St. Paul’s apostoliv rank. He had 
not, like the Twelve, known Christ personally ; 
while his witness of Christ, therefore, was second- 
hand, theirs was direct; they were, and he was 
not, appointed to the apostolate by Christ Him- 
self. TBhis contention was due in the first in- 
stance, a doubt, to nay heaton at Corinth (2 Co 
114-33), but appears to have imposed upon some 
native sein bers of the Church (1 Co 1"? éxacros 
iuay), This view of the matter is clinched by 
St. Paul’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5%). By the time the 
second Ep. was written, this agitation had grown 
to far more alarming dimensions than we can 
trace in our present letter (see CORINTHIANS, 
SECOND EP. TO THE, § 4 (e)). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import- 
ance of these cxlcuara, we must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted 
‘schisms’ in the modern sense of the word. They 
were dissensions within the society, not separately 
organized bodies. Our Ep. presupposes through- 
out a corporate life, impaired indeed, but not 
destroyed, by these dissensions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the cxlszara— 
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in some cases they may have oes their 
intensity by causing cross-divisions. The attempt 
has indesd been made to connect each of the 
several evils touched upon in 1 Co with one or 
other of the parties (e.g. in the work of Ribiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the ies a too funda- 
mental significance in the life of the Cor. Church. 
That the enlightened persons who went too far 
in their emancipation from prejudice about ¢ldw- 
ASOvra, were not under Judaizing influence is no 
doubt pretty certain; but that does not connect 
them without more ado with the ‘party’ of St. 
Paul or Apollos; that the riwés of 15 embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be- 
trays (even in the light of Ac 2 11") the Petrine 


partisan. 

8. Tidings of the oxlcpara reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as ol XAdéns (17). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s language elsewhere, 
slaves. ether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (CHLOE). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (17° 16"), 
can hardly have been one of of XAdéys. Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Chloe’s people; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (16%). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear. Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time. He begins to answer 
it in 7!; ita contents may be interred to be un- 
connected with the matters dealt with in 1-6— 
even, probably, with the misunderstood injunc- 
tion of the sy hoa in 56*-, The Corinthians con- 
sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about el3wAd6ura (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (11™), and not im- 
probably about wvevparicd; the Acyla (16%) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con- 
sulted St. Paul—probably in reply to some pre- 
vious indication of his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from oriath, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Paul had 
instructed Timothy, whom he was employing for 
@ mission to M onia (Ac 19%), to proceed after- 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis- 
cipline (417 16-4). But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
Timothy’s reception. And as an epee any 
probably the Cor. letter and the visit of Stephanas 
ind his party, offered itself, shortly after Timothy’s 
departure, for the dispatch of a letter, the apostle 
penned the Epistle before us. After a preamble of 

ded but sincere general commendation (1*), 

e deals (1°°-6) with the more urgent matters for 
blame: the oxlopara (1-4), the case of incest (5), 
litigation before heathen courts (6'-*), and immor- 
ality generally (6°). He then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about marriage 
in general (7!-"), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage (*™), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather of the parents of 
virgins, as reyards the question of marrying (*"*),. 
Then follows the difficult question of the eldwid- 
6vra, which brings out the principle that privilege 
is to be exercised only subject to considerations of 
the higher expediency (8-10); to exercise it with- 
out regard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (10'+*#), Next follows a series of matters re- 
lating to public worship (112-14): first, the veilin 
of women (11*!*); then the disorders connecte 
with the Eucharist (1127-*); then (12-14) the wvev- 
parixcd. The principle which emerges here is closely 
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analogous to that which determines the discussion 
of the e/dwdé6ura. Chapter 13 occupies the same 
place here as does ch. 9 in the former subject : only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 9 is here carried to the higher and deeper ground 
of dydxn, iteelf the greatest of the Spirit’s gute. 
We then reach the only properly doctrinal subject 
dealt with ez professo in the Epistle, that of the 
Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. The question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (15"3), of the future resur- 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,—if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul and 
the Twelve (15'-"!),—then the dead in Christ will 
rise also. The denial of the rivés, ‘some,’ extended 
to the latter or co uent proposition, not to ite 
antecedent. St. Paul’s argument is (}7"!%), that 
their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand (*°*), if the latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, denied by the riés, follows as effect 


from cause. This is supplemented (*-*%) by an 


explanation which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consummation of all things. Two practical 
and corroboratory ar ents (**) complete the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob- 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 

y (*%), issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of s resurrection as the basis of 


quiet Christian verance. St. Paul now turns 
to eae epistol<ry matters: directions as to the 
Aoyla (16'-*) lead te a statement of his plans of 


travel (©*), Ther follows a recommendation of 
Timothy ‘es n), a message on behalf of Apollos 
(#2), a brief genera: exhortation ( !*), a commenda- 
tion of Stephanas and his household, and an ex- 
ression of thankfulness for his presence, with 
ortunatus and Achaicus, at Ephesus (¥-), Salu- 
tations (**) form the close, the solemn anathema 
of v.2 comes in abruptly in their midst. That it 
is directed against the Judaizing agitators (cf. 
2 oe is not improbable, but can hardly be 
rov 
: Such is the general plan of the letter. Ite con- 
tents can be exhibited more in detail by. the aid 
of a table. 
9. Analysis of the Epistle. 
I. EPistouary IeTRODUCTION (11-9), 
A. THB SALUTATION (13). [«. The writer (1); 4. the readers 
(4); y. the greeting 
B. PREAMBLE (¢¥). ao. The apostle’s thankfulness for the 
Ce ee ee to Aéyes 
g. The end to which this should tend, and which will 
not fail for lack of anything on God's part (7-9), 
Il. Urnoantr Marrers ror BuaMs (110-690), 
A. Party Spirit (110-421 


rist degraded to 
of exalted as if the 


tian ey Oe 
aano room for eeg/a (in the lower sense, 


This shown by (a) the facts in general (18:28) ; (b) the 
history of Ba growth of the Corinthian Church ; 
ate and by (c) the way in which the apostle 
ounded it (2! 


The 1 is eegia in the true sense (¢. Sse) (25-84). 
Sa Viedom hidden from the world, but revealed 
to the saints (25-10e), 

(0) The 8 irit of the vehicle of its revelation 


(6) Hence it is revealed to spiritual (3), but not to 
unspiritual (¢16), nor, “gape in a rudimentary 


acher 
All alike, whatever their ministry, are but secondary 
2 to God, who determines the result (6-48), 
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(2) This in no way diminishes their several responsibility 


(8b- 

Paul ‘the (planter v.6, father 415) founder, others 
the after-builders (9, waterers 6, 415), 
The Day will teat the work of all e. 

(®) The temple of God destroyed by those who practio- 
ally deny the above truths by ‘glorying in men’ 


6-21), 
(4) AN teachers like all that enters into the existence 
and experience of the Christian, are of God’s 
itt to im, means to the one end, in Christ 


(5) The Christian teacher to be ed as an under 
Cranes) of Christ, to whose judgment alone he 
ultimately subject (41+), 

(©) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (4613) ; 
ba the apostle’s aim is not to crush by sarcasm, 

3. Hylloguson the party epird, “The tmission of Timothy 

: on party spirit. e on othy, 

and the coming visit of Paul (27-21), 

B. Tis Morar Scanpab (51-13), 


a. Sacts (1). 

8. False attitude of the Corinthians (3, of. 

y The way to deal with the case 

} e Paschal metaphor of the leaven (655). 
A repetition, with removal of an objection, of a 
former injunction on the subject } ag 
C Limeation BRFORB THE Unrianreous (61). This— 

rs nor of the eternal destiny of Christians (1+). 

8. Speaks ill for the wisdom (5-6), but still worse for the 
moral tone, of the community (7: 

q@ The injustice, or unrighteousn us shown to exist 
Semone eet te pate of 8 Dee an pee Cle wane 
itional], wor: e argument back to 3B). 

D. Formicarion. 
a. Not a legitimate use of the body (12 188), but 
B. A denial of the true destiny of the body (18b-39), 
This deatiny described da: 14), 
2) Fornication desecrates the limbs of Christ @527). 
Fornication, beyond any other sin, assails (the 
eterna! destin (18. 19) in which we are 
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y of) the 
to glorify God (9). 
Il]. Rur.y To THE CORINTHIAN LETTRR: MARRIAGE AND ITS 


PROBLEMS Ke 
A. Preamsip (}-7), While the yee. state is preferable, 
e is meant for some, and ite obligations are to 
be maintained. 
B. ADVicE TO DiFrecRrant CLASSES. 
a. The unmarried &%), | 
B. Those who ‘have married’ (as Obristians) (2° 12), 
y. The rest (i.e. those who have been converted as married 


persons) (12), 
qj) General ere dan, iE A sn fa ront gh lo ly 


regards family life, v.24), 
(2) This general principle not to enslave a Ohristian to 
union with a reluctant heathen partner (15 16) ; 


but 
(8) The general principle to be observed where possible 


«@® a ceosre is the same as is to govern all relations 
of life. 
5} Circumcision or unciroumcision 


Slavery (21-23; this does not ford at opportunity 


of emancipation accep 
3. Mo gd 
Q) St. Paul’s opinion tentative, but he decidedly advises 


celibacy (4. 
(2) Reasons for this: 
(a) The Sachs principle (y. 1) makes this way (87-2), 


especially 
(0) In view of the precariousness of all earthly 
relations, given the ‘shortness of the time’ 
%b35); the unmarried are freer to serve the 

rd undividedly. 
(®) This a plied to the duty of the parent of a virgin 


(6) The same principle applies to widows (29. ), 


IV. Foop orrgr Ep To IDOLS (8-111), 
A. GuweraL Princip.es: to act on mere knowledge not 


ht lly 
a. Knowledge does not guarantee truth of instinot 
8. rie Ain atest idols (+6), by ait (7.18), ad 
Y truth not equally grasped by : 
(1) Some, influenced by association of (aees, cannot eat 
without sin (7). 
) No one sins by abstaining 
8) The enlightened may by eating injure the weak (13). 
B. Tus erxzat Pauotr.s that of Forszarances in view of the 
higher iency (9). 
e. The A lic position > and rights (¢)28) to main- 
tenance, of St. Paul (4 14 a supplemen corrobora- 


tion). 
&. His forbearance to exercise these righte (1%. 18-28), 
y. His motive in this: (1923e) to save others. 
27) to save himself. 
C. Tum ABOVE PRINCIPLES APPLIED (101-111). 
e. The example of the Israelites warna us of the danger, 
even to ourselves, of presuming on privilege (101-40), 
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dang idolatry, for all their enlighte 

e gen oe ete Corinthians = ee 
There 9 no neweey oe 

{3} The partaking of @ sac feast (cf. 810) is an act 


Result; to eat ceremonially of ddeAsivra totally 
forbidden (19-33), 
y. Practical rules for other cases. 
(1) Preliminary repetition of the principle of the highes 
expediency (43. 26), 
(2%) Where the history of the food is not forced on your 
attention, it may be freely eaten (35. 3), 
(8) Where the history of the food is forced on your 
Gian) aiid to rit pesoe for the sake sa ere 
-29a), an avoid exposing yourselves to mis- 
@ Ephosie Guat the Ol f God and the higher 
e 1 e glory 0: 
expediency to be your as they are mine. 


V. MATTERS RELATING TO PoBLio WorsHIP (112-14). 
112, General commendatory to this section. 
A. THe VEILING oF WoMEN (11516), 
a. Principle of organic subordination (®). 
B. The covering or uncovering the heaa @ recognition of 


this principle (+10), 
» Women this 1 
parisien eee 
° i Churches Q 


B. DisORDERS CONNBOCTED WITH THB EUCHARIST 1 frs6), 
a The assemblies of the Church marked dtssensions 


B. T  eabetitate their own feast for the Lord's (™. 2), 
y Unseemliness of the above (2227), 
Q) In the spirit displayed 
the ry and of 
the significance (#- 97) of the eucharistic 
acts (which are the central feature of 
the xupsaxéy Sesmver). 


(8) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of unworthy, 


reception 
(4) Conclusion: the feast not to be used to satisfy 
hunger; other directions postponed till the 
apostie’s arrival (3. 3), 
Cc. bs SPIRITUAL ayia sae - 
a. General principles : The purpose 
their use as ends-in-themselves (12 
(1) A caution necessitated by the r’s heathen ante- 
cedents : the nature of the utterance the criterion 
of ite divine origin % 
(2) Diversity of these gifts, but all from one source, and 
for one aim—the ete expediency (¢ 
(8) The organio unity of the body of Christ (4-27) 
to envy thoes who have gifts which 


we lack 
(a) Forbids us, ¢, eapiee thoes who lack gifts which 


Implies organi vitae e { all (2-97), 
mplies o c e ence 0 
@ ‘i functions based on these 


(6) Church organization an 


(2) In view of 


rinciples (38-20), 
sca Ee ates aha dogs 
» we ’ 
fermintng the use of ali the rest 251 18 


(i) No gift, miraculous or moral, of any value without 
ri 


(2) Charity, ite nature and cee (+13), 
8 Charity described (* 


Practical application. {ritual gifts to be valued 
m only as Bie to sdtficathon (14). 
(1) Prophecy preferable to tongues (1-®), 
(a) Prophec me all present, tongues the speaker 


onl 
b) Th : tility of to one 
e inu ngues 
( ill by analogy } of ‘Puman language 


(ce) Consequent practical superiority of worship ‘ with 
the understanding’ (119), 
Norcieains application of the above (20-3), 
(2) Concluding directions (a) as to ne exercise Of orem 
Maevix > 
(b) as to the silence of women 
flogue : (a) Gainsayers rebuked (@7- 3). 
ee 3 Result (39- 40), 
VI. Tos ResvRREOTION OF THE DEap (15). 
A, Tos RESURRECTION OF CHRIST AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE OF THE 
GosPgu (2-1), 
a. The creed originally delivered to the Corinthians (1-4). 
f. Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ trom Oephas to 
8t. Paul (+8). 
y. Paul as apostle %10) 
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3. Thies truth conwnon to all the a 
B. ly Cunt 1s RIsee, THE Dead SHALL RISB 
the overthrowe the antecedent (1% 


(1) The al of a resurrection of the dead by some 
0 denial lavotven he 

y iise ccernetion 0 he hope (1718), 
hei of les with tt that of those 


(@) coe pecurreeeon seeeon o a consumunation 
Obrist’s m to 
1. Reaisvestion of Christ. 
2. agers of Christ and resurrection 


Ai or re-deliv of the 
to God (2%. 9@ 


@) Before the end mise conse the roicgatine of all | 8? 
last of all, 


powers all enemies to Christ, and, 
t of death (2>-26), 
@ are ne itself, and subjection of the Son to the 
er e 
Subsidiary arguments: (a) Baptism for the dead 
3 The — of the Christhan 
e (Os 
. ANSWER TO OssRCTIONS : THE Bopy oF THE RisEN (2-5), 
a. nee © oe ee Oe ee ee 
(1) The cre tran Gash: Beavonty bed 
(2) Flesh differs from flesh, heav: bodies from earthly 
(8) The differs from the natural as the 
first (48-49). 


, at the coming of 
destroy the strength and sting of death 


(20-86), 
gy Epilogue : (1) Sin and the law 
in 
teary een 


e Apollos da) thy (29 12), 
‘ A losing exhortation interjected (12. 16), 


fi is househo 


2 His mission to hala (27. 18), 
D. of 


10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—The above 
a haat Ya is enough to show the richness and di- 
versity of the light thrown by our letter upon the 

irit and circumstances of the a lic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro- 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com- 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of the highest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes the history of the Church of 
Christ from the time when His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this day. To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Epistle would require a 
commentary ; but without passing beyond the 
saree of this article, a few salient pointa may be 
no 

Pastoral character.—The two Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral work and organization, indeed, we 

to the letters to Timothy and Titus. But for the 

eep-seated principles, for the essential relations 
between pastor and people, for the conception of 
the apostolic office, and the nature of apostolic 
authority, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep. furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern- 
eee and _ each is taken up be turn ome at 

i rinciple springs naturally to the apostle’s 
lips, and is brought to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls. 

i. Doctrinal importance.—It is impossible within 
our limits to do more than ere at the main 

ints of interest. (a) The Epistle bears fewer 
than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 
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period to which it belongs. The only ee ars 
reference to the subject is 15 ‘the strength of sin 
is the law’ (cf. Ro7"-*). But the foundation-stone 
of his preaching in Corinth, ‘ Jesus Christ, and that 
crucified’ (2% 3’), is the root of the a e's 
whole mind and thought on the subject. (65) The 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, indissolubly cor- 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8°, where the &’ od ra wdyra anticipates Col ]'5® 
The redelivery of the cee (15%) by the 
lorified Christ, and His final ‘subjection’ to His 
rather, is a ee not elsewhere brought out 
(but see 1 Co 3® 8°, Ro 11™). With to the 
pre-existence and human nature of Christ, the 
passage 15“ is of great importance, and has 
iven rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter- 
retations (Pfleiderer, Paulinism, Eng. tr. i. 139 ff. ; 
hmiedel sn loc.). (c) The Holy ak (2108. and 
12) is the vehicle of all true enlightenment and 
receptivity to revealed truth (2%), and of all the 
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all bapti 
ideal 


the 
light is thrown in 10%!7, The reference is intro- 
duced to illustrate the principle that to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in the sacrificial act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the effect of establishing a com- 
munion between the worshipper and hisGod. The 
reference involves the belief on St. Paul’s 
that the ag Aig Christ is eaten (cf. 11%-*). In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul does not define. 
(6) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 
§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Paul’s - 
ment in 15'**, In vv.** we have the germ of a 
creed. In vv.&7 we have the earliest record of the 
post-resurrection appearances of the Lord; v.® is 
of special importance. That He rose with a ciya 
wveyparixéy is implied in v.“* The whole argu- 
ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of of Xpwrof, the xexo- 
pnuévn, whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickened in Christ. From other places we 
know that St. Paul taught a future life and judg- 
ment for all, good and bad alike ; but (except in the 
hypothetical dwdAorro of v.1*) this chapter has no 
word applicable to the latter. Uf ) tology 
in general the Ep. touches upon 7* ® 15°, whence 
we see that the apostle still expected the early 
hs “ Choe ae Fi sapere in ee (see 
analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ ap as the last and final act of His 
reign, immediately ushering in the end. At His 
coming Christ will, by raising His dead to in- 
corruption, destroy death vy and thus complete 
the subjugation of all inimical powers (*). Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
God may be all in all. This seems incompatible 
with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
the ee which some commentalote (Goes, ete.) 
would read into our passage from the poe IP. 
12. The Christian vife. — The whole Ep. is ‘an 
inexLaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is therea more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should inspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
personal life, it may be noted that the ascetic 
instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church finds ite first utterance in 7 () * 
© G2rw, voultw Ere xddov, ete.); but coupled with a 
solemn and lofty insistence (odx é¢yw ddAd 6 Ktpios) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (rd cupdépor) is the keynote of the 
ethics of the Epistle. The whole content of life is 
to the Christian but means to a supreme end ; free 
in his sole hag, eer hagtt to God (34 21° 10%), the 
spiritual man limits his own freedom (6? 9%) for 
the building up of others and the discipline of 


self (9%77), The orate life of the Church is 
reflected in our pe e as nowhere else in NT (see 
Weizsiicker, Ap. Zest. pp. 567-605, Eng. tr. ii. 246 ff., 


for a, careful and interesting discussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). e note especially the 
development of discipline, of organization, and of 
worship. With regard to discipline, the leadin 
passage is 5)", where are described, not ind 
the actual proceedings against the immoral person, 
but those which might and ought to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assemble; he himself is with them in spirit ; the 
wer of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
he name of the Lord Jesus they expel the offender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruc‘ion of his 
flesL, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ We have here the beginning of ecclesi- 
astical censures, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
age (1 Co 11™, Ac 5'*-) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictures could, @ fortiori, 
dis of such matters of pergonal rights as should 
arise a 5%), The organization of the Cor. 
Church is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter,ordeacon (contrast Ph 1’), but 
of Bad and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
following the apostles. This is in remarkable con- 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 13'), 
and its correspondence with the lists given in other 
Epistles is too close to be accidental. The follow- 
ing list compares the data of 12** with those of 
Ro 1268, Eph 4" :— 
1. awéeveds: (Co, Eph). 
2 wpegnra: ; - 
wespeives (Eph 
Siaxevie. (RO)). 
B 3ddexars Me Eph, -#» Ro) 
a 


ropa, lapeara (Eph) 
va uss, lduare 
dyrias; Co adided 
deprive (Oo) fepeurrdvasne (Bo) 


These lists are evidently not to be regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the unstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, is it that ‘ prophets’ everywhere take rank 
next after the apostles, while ‘teachers,’ who 
stand high in all these lists, are the only other 
class common to all. In our Epistle these three 

alone are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ ‘third.’ To interpret these facts 
would take us beyond our limits, but it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictl 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to all 
(149-8), That administrative gifts (xvBeprjces) 
come 80 low, pernere implies that they are still 
voluntary (cf. the xpoorduevos of Ro). To organize 
the Acyla (16'*) the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 8°). The éroxodopoivres or wadayuryol of 3° 
45, who, like Apollos (3°), carried on the work 


be 
ab 
little reference to them (perhaps 16", cf. 1 
Public worship is the subject of a long section of 


by St. Paul at Corinth, were therefore prob- 
‘ prophets and teachers’; but the Ep. a 
). 


the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some éxxAnglas, 
l3:Gra: (possibly unbaptized persons) might be 
present (14!* 3); this would not be at the cxuptaxde 
dctxvov, The ‘Amen’ isin use as the response to 
prayer or praise (14'*), The discussion 11° would 
suggest that women might, under certain con- 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public; but 14 shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total prohi oe at any re is pogures king 
év éxxAnole. erwise, the liberty of prophesyin 
belonged to all; the utterances were to be tested 
(14%), but the test was simply the character of the 
utterance (12'*-), Prayer or praise éy yAdooy (see 
TONGUES) was a marked feature of public worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sey is mentioned as a day for pe sper 
alms (16%), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship; but this is not expressly stated. 
To come together for common worship constituted 
an éxxd\nola (115), It is possible that assemblies 
for prophecy and teaching (14%) were distinct from 
those held e’s rd ¢gayei» (11"). This was the case 
eprareney in Pliny’s time (see Weirsiicker, Apost. 
evtalter, p. 568f.). The p of the latter 
assembly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In 1177 we have the locus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic 
Two views may be referred to which ap to be 
erroneous. One, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is founded on 
the abuse censured in v.” (cf.*), that ‘each one 
taketh before other his own suppe;,’ thereby 
destroying the character of the meal as a ‘ Lord's 
Supper.’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the zpoeords, and reception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eucharist 
then, as we find it to be in the age of Justin 
(Apol. i. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have occurred ; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait foc the consecration,’ not ‘ wait for each 
other’ (v.*). This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut- 
ing the sacrament, which is quiteincredible. That 
in ing out His command, rofro roeire, the 
apostolic Churches omitted a dbaraeae the actions 
which accompanied His words, and that the pre- 
sence of those actions in Justin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im- 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really due to a second erroneous assumption that 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v.™ ‘can be no other than 
the bread and the cup of the Lord in v.™,.’ This 
assumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times® to explain the 
passage. ‘The ‘Lord’s Supper’ is not the Eucharist 
proper, still less the Agape, but the entire re- 
enactment of the Last Supper, with the euchar- 
istic acts occurring in the course of it, as they do 
in the paschal meal of the synoptic Gospels. The 
name ‘ Lord’s Supper’ is not elsewhere used in the 
NT, but in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist ; it primarily, though not exclus- 
ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 
Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 
been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 
adua ly dropped out of use (see Smith’s Diet. 
hrist. Antig. s.v. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ‘Lord’s Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress when the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv.=-*) 
“The name Agape is occasio used for the Eucharist 


nally 
{tself, but more properly for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely separated (Dict. Chriat. Ant. a0. ‘ Agape’), 
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are entirely compatible with the closest adherence 
to the procedure of the Last SUREer Who presided, 
we do not know, but it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v.™ we see the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was embedded 
(see Weizsiicker, p. 601). St. Paul’s account of 
the words of institution has a gees ly a into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Percy Gardner (The Origin of the Lord’s 
Su ,» 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very : hapaaneet understands 11”) 
may have been the sole source of the institution of 
the Eucharist; and it is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigh- 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis. The tradition of 
the institution in the first two Gospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline influence is not to be believed for a 
moment; nor, in view of ita thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can t weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not express] 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (cf. 
Bickell, Messe und Pascha; Anrich, Antike 8- 
terienwesen, p. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previous prepare vcr (11%). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Paul’s eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

12. Lirgratons.—(For complete commentaries on the NT see 
New Taetamunt; for commentaries on the Epp. of St. Paul 


generally, and hairiest to them, see PauL, Romans; for 
wor 


porta 
tted are without (often ) 
Epistles : The historical situation has been 
(among others) by Bleek, SK 1830; Baur, Tub. Z. 1831 (import- 


ant for the guieuare), Paulus?, pp. 287-348; Rabiger (see 
above, § 7); nkel, De eccl. Cor. factionibus t 1838 ; 
Beyschlag, De ecel. Cor. factione Christiana, 1861, and {n SK, 
18665, 1; nfeld in his ZWTh. 1865, 1866, 1 : 
Heinricl, das SS. des Ap. P. an dte Kor. 1890, and in his 
edd. of Meyer (see below); Kldpper (see next article) ; Krenkel, 
she ji adage or ung d. a — deragore age he 
wr Chron, . Briefe, > Hagge . prot. 1876 ; 
Welmsicker (as cited above and) in J. Th. 1876; 


Orchristentum, pp. : 
aloo his Hist. af’ N.T. Times, Eng. tr. 1895); Liaco, 
Antipaulinus (a very novel theory on 1 Oo 1-4), 1894; Ekedal, 


Inter Paul. @ i mt rationes uag. ad (1 Cor) 
yaaa 1887 ; Godet, Introd. (Edin.) 1894 ; Clemen (see above, 
6), and Schmiedel in and-Kommentar!, 1891, 21892, the most 


searching and accurate digest of the many complicated ques- 
tions involved ; Zahn, Finledt. ind. NT, 1.195 ff. Of commentaries 
the homilies of sostom ‘have ever been con- 


his mind and Lapis Bud Nicene and P, N. Library, series i. 


ne, Th reba Oecumenius, Euthymius, ‘Am ° 
aster,’ Pe “Thoznas quines the reader may be referred to 
th ns xcix ff, The 


© Fremar -Headlam, Romans, p. 

*Postils’ of Nic. de Lyra (first in 1471-1472) mark a revival of exe- 
getical ht ae some points inour Epp. Melanchthon wrote 
on both » but 2 Co was not finished. Of more modern 
writers, e's Paraphraee and Essay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 
dealt with 1 and 2 Co. For lists of 17th and 18th cent. com- 
mentators, see the references given above. The list of strictly 
modern commentaries opens with Pott, 1826; Billroth, 1853; 
Rickert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Meyer dealt with the 
Epistles in ee peueral works on the NT. Meyer remains the 
nearest app to a standard coment: his latest edd. 
have been revised by Heinrici, who had pre ous. published a 

eander, 1859; 


: Kay, 1887 (scholarly but 

Test.), 1886-1892. We 
may add T. K. Abbott, Short Notes on St. Paul's Epp. 1892. Several 
excellent commentaries exist on 1 Coonly. Dean Colet’s MGs by 
Lupton), 1874; Heydenreich, 1825-1828 ; Holsten (in Das Evang. 
des Paulus), 1890; T. O. Edwards, 1885 (v valuable); Elli- 
cott, 1887 bly the most thorough Eng commentary) ; 
Evans (in 8 Cormm.), 1881 (unsu insight in many 
passages); Jodet, 1887 (excellent); Bois, Adversaria Critica, 
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1887 ; The Resurrection of the Dead (on 1 Co 15), 
1804; Lightfoot’s Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895, contain 
notes on 1 Co1-7. References to Field’s Otium Norvicense, to 
articles in the Bzpositor, etc., are given by Plummer in DB?, 8.9. 
land 2 Co; the articles give interesting and valuable details as to 
series coincidences with Acta, etc. The art. Paulus in PRE? by 
i : Per cineh) te by Be some et references ; em in pal and 
ruber (1886 y Schmiedel, represents earller views 
on both Epistles. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.— 


1. External Tradition. 
2 Transmission of the Text. 
8. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 
4 Elements of the Historical Situation. 
(a) Timothy, (0) Titus and the Asyia, (c) the troubles at 
Corinth, (d) the Offender, (e) the Judaizers, (/) St. 
Paul’s a of travel, (g) letters of St. Paul, (A) 
visite of St. Paul to Corinth, (%) summary. 
6. The Situation reconstructed. 
6. Chronological Relation of 1 and 3 Oe 
7. Purpose of the Epistle. 
8 Integrity of the Epistle. 
9. Contents and i 
10. Importance of the Epistle. 
11, Apocryphal Correspondence of St. Paul and the Corin- 


12. Select Bibliography. 


1. The traces of this Epistle in the post-apostolic 
age are as slight as those of the first Epistle are 
exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 
quote it. ere the Epistle would have fur- 
nished him with most apposite material (eg. Clem. 
ad Cor. v. 6), he makes no use of it. It is not 
referred to by Ignatius. Polycarp, on the other 
hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 4 (Polyc. ad PAuw. 
ii. 4, 6 d@ éyelpas . . . xal duds éyepet), and ap- 

arently 87 (ad PAil. vi. 1, comparing Pr 3°). 
he letter to Diognetus v.° shows a knowledge 
of 2 Co 6*!° 10%. The reference of Athenagoras 
(de Resurr. 18) to v.° is fairly clear; two refer- 
ences, at least in Theophilus (ad Atsol. i. 2, iii. 4), 
to 7} 11 are quite inct. The ‘ Presbyters’ 
quoted by Irensus (Vv. v. 1) refer to 12‘. More- 
over, the Epistle was in the canon of Marcion, 
and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 
(ap. ippol. Philos. V. iii. 19, p 216, Cruice) and 
a ae phites, who quoted 2 12 ¢ (36. p. 166). 

e above references fairly cover the period prior 
to the Muratorian Canon, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 
bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 
can say is that there is no evidence that our at 
was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 
This would hardly hold if we were to follow 
Zahn (Kanon, 2. 833 ff.) in his view that a defini- 
tive collection of Pauline Epp. had been compiled 
before the date of Clemens Romanus. For, as we 
have reen, his knowledge of our Epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

2. The text of the Epistle has been transmitted b 
the same versions and MSS as 1 Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions :—A lacks 4% (-vopy 
éwlorevoa) -12? cal r.; C lacks all from 10°; it is 
contained entire in FGKL; H contains 42-7, 10%}* 9. 
11% 12-12%, tho first ent at St. Petersburg, 
the rest at Mt. Athos; I* contains no part of 
our Epistle; M contains the first fifteen verses 
of chapter 1, and 10-12* (Brit. Mus.); O has 
1%-24; P lacks only 25-6; Q has no part of the 
Ep. ; R has 119% For the old Latin, r lacks 2"- 
316 52-79 918_9? 1193-1913 1 gue. 

3. Although inferior in its external attesta- 
tion to the first Epistle, the internal character of 
2 Co removes it far above any suspicion as to ite 
authenticity. On whatever ground its integrity 
may be called in question (see § 8), the several parta 
of the Epistle are acknowledged as Pauline by 
all sober criticism (see 1 Cor. § 3). In fact, in its 
individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit- 
able expression of the writer’s idiosyncrasy, it may 
be said to stand at the head of all the Pauline 
Epistles, Galatians not excepted. Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
so intricate, that difficult as it is to reconstruct 
with any certainty the historical situation (8§ 4, 5), 
the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘subtilitas 
Naturae,’ than such as would result from the 
inconsistencies of a li fabrication. It is 
the most personal, least doctrinal, of all the 
Epistles except Philemon; but at the same time 
it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Paul. The personal relation 
of the apostle to the community is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic office as such, and this 
in turn in that of the distinctive character of 
the gospel: the profoundest conceptions of grace, 
reconciliation, consummation, thus enter into the 
very fibre of chs. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first pencils of the faith is 
a characteristic which our Epistle shares with 1 Co. 
But here it is even more strongly marked. Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Earthly and the Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5. 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which does not carry us back to the highest 
and most ultimate laws; the mere organization of 
the Aoyla is sowing for eternity (9), a car ys out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8); ‘from the 
ene of things he everywhere penetrates to the 
epthe. 

e Epistle is a letter of many moods, but all 
under strong control. ‘Joy and heaviness, anxiety 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, the one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch of changeableress, nor any 
contradiction. The circumstances dictate and 
justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 

roughout, and always his whole self. An extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of feeling and impression 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsiicker, Apost. Ztlter, p. 328; 
cf. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 CORINTHIANS, § 4) 
raised by the Dutch hypercritical school, and by 
Steck, on the genuineness of the ‘ Haupt-briefe,’ 
our Epistle has played a somewhat subordinate 
part (see Knowling, ubt supra, pp. 192, 174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and postpone the question of Integrity 
until we have dealt with the culties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As we have seen above (on 1 Cor. § } the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with and ascertainable from the second 
Epistle. Here we enter upon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘track- 
less forest.’ The problem is especially tantalizing, 
because the abundance of material at once stimul- 
ates and mocks the attempt at a complete com- 
bination. 

The broad question, How does the historical 
situation in 2 Co differ from that in 1 Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and recon- 
ciliations, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un- 
tavelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the movements of Titus, 
the history of the Aoyia (1 Co 16') at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5'*-, the 

rogress of party spirit and of opposition to St. 
Pan at Corinth, and, lastly, St. Paul’s references 
to his plans of travel, and to letters and visits of 


own. 
We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, and then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconatruction of the history. 
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(a) As to Timothy, the case is comparatively 
simple. We have seen (on 1 Cor. §7) that Timothy 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, probably 
not long before the nee of 1 Co. He was to 
reach Corinth event (1 Co 47), though St. 
Paul implies some doubt (édy A\6y, 16) as to 
the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the bearers of 
1 Co (167) by Pentecost (16%). His return 
from Corinth would in that case be by sea 
direct. The expression of Luke (Ac 19® els rh» 
Max. only) is, however, easily understood if he 
failed to reach Corinth. Lightfoot (Bidl. Ess. 
275 ff.), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, suggested that Titus might have overtaken 
him on the way to Corinth, or, if he went thither 
by sea, have met Timothy on the way back. 
rtainty on this point is not possible; we have 
to weigh the total silence of St. Paul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 4!") as to any result of Timouthy’s 
mission to Cor., against the absence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4!) 
of the non-arrival of a messenger so impressively 
announced. The latter argument seems to the 
resent writer to be slightly outweighed by the 
ormer. ‘It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried’ (Waite); but that Timothy 
had failed painfully at Corinth is hardly to be 
assumed (as by Jiilicher, Lind. p. 61) without more 
proof than we s. Anyhow, Timothy was 
with St. Paul when he wrote 2 Co. They may 
have met either at Ephesus or in Macedonia. 

(6) Of Titus (Gal 2°) we do not hear by name 
in 1 Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8% !**), accompanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘ whose praise 
is in the Gospel,’ may or may not have been Luke. 

From 2 Co 12 we see that Titus had been to 
Corinth before, as we should also gather from 8* 
xaOws xpoeriptaro. This also follows independently 
from 7° 2%, Titus, then, paid at any rate two 
visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 
to 2 Co, he had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 1215), 

We will come back to Titus after briefly ccn- 
sidering the crest a the Aoyla at Corinth. The 
directions given 1 Co 16! were gree: in answer 
to some inquiry on the part of the Corinthians 
(supra, 1 Cor. § 7). They had offered (2 Co 9° wpo- 
emryye\uérny) to contribute, and, acc. to 8°, Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (8, cf. v.© xpoenjptaro). To this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 12% (cf. éwne- 
ovéxrncey with 9°). Why not, then, identify (as 
Lightfoot, Bibl. Ess. 281) Titus and ‘the brother’ 
with ‘the brethren’ who carried 1 Co? (supra, 
1 Cor. § 7). This combination seems free from any 
objection, and the note of time, dxd wépvox (8° 9°), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in an 
case very near 1 Co (see 1 Cor. § 6). Titus visi 
Corinth, then, in connexion with the doyla on two 
occasions; on the second occasion he was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co; on the first, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

(c) The person of Titus (cf. infr. 8§ 6, 7) forms the 
link between the Aoy/a and the more painful questions 
between St. Paul and the Church of Corinth. The 
quence whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 

epends upon the consideration of the troubles 
which threatened to estrange St. Paul and the 
Corinthians. Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5'™) 
was dealt with in 1 Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered would naturally follow upon the arrival 
of the letter. Did it? It is the preva.ent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, Einl.? p. 255) that 
2 Co 2°11 (= 718) records the sequel. Btung y St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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oy sear a punishment wLich St. Paul pronounces 
cient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. The punishment had been inflicted in 
the presence and at the summons (7") of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be 1 Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in- 
attention or disaffection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a, sharper summons (see below, g). 

(@) But a closer examination of the es we 
are considering makes it doubtful whether they 
really relate to the offender of 1Co&'. The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had been to prove the 
loyalty of the Corinthians to hi (73> 29), 
To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul included ; #.¢e. to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating. Moreover, St. 
Paul is ially careful to depreciate the grief 
inflicted BESe himself (2°), which strongly suggests 
that the ddixnGels of 7 is also none other 
himself. The ody &vexer rot ddimjoarros of the latter 
verse contradicts the ba of 1 Co 5° even more 
sharply than the notion of a wrong, the 
prominent thought in 2 Co 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a sin against God, such as the roprela of 


1Co&. There are, then, weighty grounds for|r 


elimina from these verses any reference to 
the incestuous offender (who may none the less 
be t gram at among the zponyapryxéres of 12 137), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, it is a question of probability ; but the 
view adopted by very many scholars,” that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a personal opponent of 
St. Paul, who has grossly slandered him, and has 
temporarily su ed in undermining the loyalty of 
the Corinthians, has much to recommend it. On this 
view, which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xiii. ff., 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse- 
quent to, 1Co. The a&yvots of 2 Co 7" then har- 
monizes in sense with 11°. 

(e) The d pbassi of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 
a change of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. In the section 
10-13 a distinct group of opponents are in view 
who arrogate the distinction Xpiorof elva: (107). 
The final consideration of this movement must 
be deferred (see below, §7). For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. 1 Co indeed we trace the ten- 


The first (1-7) and last (10-13") sections of the 
Epistle present somewhat different aspects of the 
vase. In the former, we have references to ‘the 
many who traffic in the word of God’ (2"; cf. 
4*) > to ‘certain, who need letters of introcuction’ 
to the Corinthians (3!) ; to op dae ty against the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity (1'* 17 4? 6°), 
ese imputations proceed, it would seem, from 
dwxicrn, men blinded by worldliness to the light 
of the gospel (4*), who yet, as we infer from 51%, 
lay great streas on having known Christ after the 
flesh. The last two points throw light on the 
* It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in Smith’s DB, ¢.v. 
Paun. It had been maintained Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Neander, Ewald: and is also adopted by Hilgenfeld, Weiz- 
sicker, J tilicher, Godet, ete. Krenkel and Olemen suppose that 


the slander was directly aimed, not at St. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmi Eze. on 2 Co 20), 
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urpose of such passages as 19 2)+17, above all 
be. 5-31, The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace- 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemio of these caine pea is not direct ; 
St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him; 
so far as they are concerned (ef rs é&» Xpiorg, con- 
trast 13°*) ‘old things are passed away, and new 
things have come.’ We seem to hear ‘not the 
threatenings of a coming so much as the rumblings 
of a departing storm.’ But when we turn to the 
concluding chapters (10-13°) the brightness and 
confidence of tone is gone. The features of the 
open on of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives (10°), with lording 
it over the Church (10° 13'°; cf. 1%), with deceit 
11"), His opponents still come armed with 
etters of introduction (10 #4), they are—not now 
amioros but— ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(11%) ; they preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(114) ; they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
‘Christ’s’ (11" 107; cf. 1 Co 13%). All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they are 
heightened, and the pom against them is more 
seers intense. Their accusations against St. 
aul, too, are more direct and audacious,—em- 
bezzlement (12'* 34), bullying by letters (10°7-) in 
contrast with weakness when face to face, reck- 
less folly (11°*), are imputed to him; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it is because he knows he has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (115 121-18), 
cee worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
ers are not with him; their loyalty is under. 
mined. Their obedience is unfulfilled—‘ Ye look at 
the outaide of things’ (10*"). They are in imminent 
peril of being side. bots in fact they tolerate an- 
other gospel,—yes, gladly tolerate the yoke of ‘ the 
fools’ who are tyrannizing over them (11])+*®) ; 
they accept the invidious construction put upon St. 
Paul’s conduct, are repared to doubt his love for 
them (1172; cf, 12!6!5), They are wavering in 
faith, Christ can hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which he will 
find them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12°-13"°),—his last hope is 
that the letter may pave the way to better things. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the community 
as a whole throughout, not the Judaizing riés, not 
a minority still under their influence; of this the 
chapters give no hint. Can the situation still be 
that of 1-7, or even that of 8.9? There is some 
ripened prim4 facie, in the severance of 10- 
3° from the rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 ; and from its 
nature can hardly have been revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind (7). 

(/) St. Paul entertained, at different times, two 
distinct plans of travel. The simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 165, and carried out 
Ac 20', viz. from Ephesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But from 2 Co 1 * we learn that 
he had at one time entertained, but (v.™ in order 
to spare the Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
complicated ea of proceeding direct from Asia 

orinth, thence to Macedonia, and thence to 
Corinth again. This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at least in the form of a promise 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 4; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 16°, a, pene totally out of correspondence 
(v.4*) with the situation presupposed in 2 Co 1®, 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
115-3), St. Paul would not have failed to ap to 
the clear statement of his intentions in 1 Co 16°. 
The inference seems irresistible that the chen 
of plan was subsequent to 1Co, and that 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
something that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dispatched, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Plan. 

{9) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three such is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the ‘pie-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 6°. But we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com- 
municated to the Corinthians after 1 Co; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter- 
pretation of 2 Col, At any rate the promise 
of a direct visit was aN in the confidence (rerol- 
Onois,v.1*) of happy relations between the apostle and 
the Corinthians, and the promised visit was looked 
forward toasa'‘ Joy (xapd). But something occurred 
to upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow (2'). And this he had 
stated in a letter (2°*), written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears,—a letter calcu- 
lated to cause pain, and one which he for a time 
regretted having written (7®-), but which, aided 
by the presence of Titus (supra, c, d), produced a 
happy revo.ution in the temper of the Corinthians. 
Two dues one arise—{1) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the voip renga Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow taci y by way of post- 
ponement? This depends on the sense of roiro 
airé (2°), which may merely mean ‘for this very 
cause’ (cf. 2 P 1°; Winer, III. § xxi. fin.). (2) Can 
this letter be our 1 Co? Certainly not, if, as we 
have ed, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that of 1 Co. But, quite independently of this, 
1 Co is hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
temporarily have repented writing. Stern 
it contains, but they are relieved b Pequcat 
encouragement, calm discussion, quiet practical 
advice; its emotion:! tension is not to com- 
peared with that of 2Co 10-13, or even 1-7; it 

oes not correspond to the description 2 Co 2 
(see Waite, p. . This is a vital point, but it 
seems mero doubtful. The one strong counter- 
argument, the sup identity of reference in 
2 Co 2 and 1 Co 51%, has already been examined 
(d), and found to be of very dubious validity. 

We must therefore insert a stern and bight 

ainful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if Co 

Wl» refers to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men- 
tioned. St. Paul then, who in any case wrote 
not fewer than three, can be fairly proved to have 
written four, and may very probably have written 
Jive letters to the Corinthians, including our two 
canonical Epistles (cf. Clemen, Einhestl. p. 66; 
and see below, § 8). 

(4) Lastly, we consider the references to his 
visits to Corinth. First of all, in 2 Co 12" 13} 
he says, (80d rplrov rotro éroluws Exw éOety ol vuas 
- +» Tpiroy rovro Epxouae wpds tuas. Taken by 
themselves, these words would be held by any- 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2! Expya . . . rd uh wade 
éy N\Ury wpds Uuds €X\Oeiv, connects rddkty with é» Avry 
rather than with Aé6eiv. If so, a previous visit 
& dury is implied; the attempt to explain this 
by 1 Co 2! dw» apds duds, is unworthy of serious 

ion. We are therefore sea ty to assume 
provisionally that, when the painful letter was 
written, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time éy Ady. Only if this assumption 
proves so improbable as to outweigh the more 
obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be justified in throwing into the scale against 
them the devrépa xapd of 1, the ws wrapur rd det- 
repo of 137. As a matter of fact, the assumption 
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of a visit é» Avy does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we Beek to place it before or after 1 Co. 


Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
his direct visit (i.e. the Complicated Plan) ‘in order to spare’ 
the Corinthians. This excludes at once from consideration the 

od between the letter and 20o. Let us suppose 
en that 8t. Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
\ abeeené connected with the offender of 2 71%), after he had 


tched 1 Oo Gants retaens n. (ahece 
unsuccessful returns dune) 5 
receives better news; anno assthor tamedices visit (Le 
the Compli Plan) ‘is weresOhou’ (118); another 


manent success, 
donia. The improbability of this duplication of events condemns 
the entire ny poses, and drives us back on the other alterna- 
tive, that 8t. 


together,’ of which he knew only by report (5! 1115), Not 
to elitigioumess (1 Co 6) nor to the denial of the Rerurreo 
pon, ot both of which he wi t 


any of the subjects touched u in 
intact, the main ground on which Welzsbeker, Ol and 
D C) on er, Olemen, 
ehers alate i 


justly obeerves that in a complicated h 
expect to harmonize all details sa but must be con- 
tent with certainty t haided pranuric But may justify us in 
eetioning ‘he finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 

2 Co 2} 1214 131, 

Against the probability of either of the two 
hypotheses j diseased. we must weigh that of 
the interpretation of those verses adopted by Pale 
(Horae Paul.), Baur, de Wette, Renan, Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by rplrov rotro 
Epxona: St. Paul means ‘this is the third time I am 
coming’ (.e. meaning to come), while 2? simp! 
states his resolve that his new visit (wdAuw» éA\Geiv) 
shall not be é \Auryp. This interpretation is at 
first sight of inferior probability to the more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well with 137 (RVm) and with the od«én of 1” 
(RV ; AV is against the idiom). 

(1) Summary. — Timothy’s visit, then, artaet 
enters into our problem; Titus visits Corint 
three times, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the Aoyia, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the Aoyla. The troubles at Corinth 
were mainly due to events subsequent to the situa- 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an offender against St. Paul, connected 
with the Judaizing A oe , than the incestuous 
person of 1 Co 5. e troubles, however, had 
taken root and hold in Corinth to a degree fa 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto- 

ether easy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-13" with that in 2 Co 1-9; it is eg 
impossible to identify it with the situation of | Co. 
St. Paul, then, dispatched Titus to cope with new 
troubles at Corinth, the news of which had reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandon an intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. To insert a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this crisis is 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban- 
donment of the devrépa xapd, are so closely bound 
up with the visit é» dowy, that the three must rest on 
a single basis of fact. If so, the visit év \twy was a 
visit abandoned, not one actually paid. Still less 
can we find a probable place for a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the se neuaee of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
though perhaps less prepoasessing explanation, we 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. 

5. (a) A too simple scheme + ible.—We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of eventa 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must 
not be tempted by this consideration to force the 
aia to combine where they do not naturally 

0 80. 


begin 
in art. CORINTH, 
Bishop Lightfoot (Bsbi. Eesays, p. 282 ff.). 
order of events is—1l. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 612). 2 Apollos at Corinth (52-53 2). 
at Ephesus (53-56). [Here Lightfoot inserts the 
second visit of Paul to Corinth.] 4. Lost letter of 


trying the combination suggested Macedonia. This 
by which is in substance t of 
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‘last * (dnd wipves, 2 Co 86. 10 This latter condition Is 
cumin he : in * 
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(8) by sea direct. This was possible at any after Mar. 5, when 
the mare clausum properly ended. ‘The vo was often accom. 
plished in three or four days’ (Con. ch. xii. p. 
449 n.; for full details see el in HK xvi. 8a); let us 
allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returned (11) by 
route would require, wi travelling, 
about a month ; let us allow six weeks. Another week then 
be y the second journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let us su , for Titus at last to meet St. Paul in Macedonia 
(14 0 Cie require ay ces a weeks for the actual j e 
of two visite (8, 13) to Corinth, in default of 


plies J we 
for the movements of Titus, allowing Ny but little repose. 


foot} (G (* Possible, ‘but not. proved’) Sosond | Oost by te endo Nerscter aera Bnd tha paste 
, e ovem ea 

visit’ of Paul to. Cor. 6. ‘Stephanas, eto. to | tack the dapatch Ci) of 2 Go tate fue month of Ostaber” Now 
Ephesus (1 Co 16*"-*), (Letter of the Corinthians.) | sept. £1,/and'the civil reckoning of the Jews (1 Tisri) cofsclded 
: Pa vera hE of R, a {‘ with are brother, within tow days. ce, re “spe could easily speak of 
12°,” Lightf.); or 9. Titus sent close after | the frst mission : ear.” From the beginning 
1Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7%). | G,ostabes (which we adopt in order to Serr ences Ml dg 


1l. Titus and the brother (2 Co 12” or 8?) sent 
back, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Rpoarer« Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paul. Briefe, 


1896, pp. 9, 10) are in substantial agreement with | abo 


the above, but Waite inserts the painful letter 
after 8. e arguments against the view taken 
below are best ee by Holtzmann, Finl.? p. 254 f. 

To begin with, we must insert here, before 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of of XAdys (1 Co 1"), But 
more important is the need for further links be- 
tween 8 and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from 8. But between the mission of 
Titus bpeestly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin the organization (2 Co 8* ») of the Aoyia, and 
his mission (v.*) to complete it, %.¢. the dispatch of 
2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 
The ddicnua of 2 Co 2° 7}3, almost inly ; a visit 
of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 7’), quite cer- 
tainly ; and a letter, not corresponding in ita char- 
acter (sup. § 4,9) with 1 Co, probably carried by Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, returned to 
Ephesus before that ; and since St. Paul, though he 
eventually carried out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16°, yet has to defend himself from the charge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his sa of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for its abandonment. If the latter coin- 
cides, as we have shown to be probable, with the 
painful letter, we have to insert the first change 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 
Ephesus. 

(6) Resultant echeme.—We therefore revise the 
scheme as follows: 1-8 (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth (3evrépa 
xapd, 2Col*), 11. Painful news from Corinth 
(possibly brought back by Titus) changes this plan ; 
the seurépa xapd given up, the visit—now painful 
in prospect—abandoned ; and 12. A apenas severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 77-*), with 
happy resulte. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace- 
donia ; and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permite the insertion of all the events implied 
in 2 &. (For a comparison of the views of different 
critics, see Schmiedel’s Table in Hand- Kommentar, 
pp. xil, xiii). It remains to consider the interval of 
time required between the letters 1 and 2 Co. 

for one double journe 
eels ert ny eth eee rt 
a return nae ay i far as, say, Philippi. And, assuming the 
correctness of view take 
of the first journ 


deals dah pam : 
ul could speak of his first visit (§ 5: 8, 9) as having taken place 


Lenape vei 4 
over three weeks after Pentecost rr fig tones three weeks 


to su 
as he probably went, by sea (supr. § 4, a, of. d) 


There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of the ”m year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1Co. The separa- 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ; but the neces- 
sity of finding a place here for an ev. ization of 
Hilyricam (Godet, Clemen), in order to satisfy Ro 
15", is not so apparent as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of our question. 1 Co 16° is prima facie 
evidence that St. Paul’s three months at Corinth 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are his changes of plan revealed in 2 Co such 
as to affect the broad outline. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, by refer- 
ence to the general chronology of St. Paul’s Epistles 
(see on 1 Cor. § 6, and art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT); 
always recollecting that the two must, by 2 Co 82 
9?, 1 Co 16% (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
see below, § 8), fall within two successive calendar 


years. 
7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of ita origin. The effect of 1 Co had 
began actively the orgasization of te Neyia (2 Co 8 
ively the organization of the Aoyla ( 8 

9*) in a spirit to the purity of which the apostle 
ap as @ fact above question (the exact force of 
2 Co 12" is often overlooked, e.g. by Clemen). Titus 
had needed encouragement(szapexd\eoa), and St. Paul 
had given this in the form of a warm recommenda- 
tion of the Corinthians (7), which was fully justi- 
fied only after serious ee preunanents: ean- 
while, a tly, St. Paul was incurring the 
Ee at Ephesus described 1° (cf. Ro 16*[?], Ac 
19=* [??]) of which he characteristically first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Corinth is over. St. Paul had formed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(§ 4,7), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite unlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a visit would be most painful to both 
sides. Hence the painful letter, again dispatched 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Plan of 
1 Co 16°. This was before the apostle’s departure 
from Ephesus ; and the period immediately succeed. 
ing, during which St. Paul moved first to Troas(2)* 4 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
return of Titus to put an end to his suspense, is 
the time of intense mental strain of which our 
Epistle is the outcome. The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-u 
indignation and self-vindication (10-13) which h 
been all the while ee in the apostle’s 
mind. The main purpose of the Epistle, then, 
turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1 Co. These have 
been touched upon above (§ 4, ¢), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 
The difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
of kind. But the difference of cdg rch ies nee is or 
h agi “DB vis) oF fresh 
we identify them with 
Taper svayyiduer Of 114 links them on to the 
tators of Gal 16, At Corinth, this is rather in prospect than 
actually peescnee but 112 shows that we have to do with 


tators 
the Twelve, to whose superior au they 
this connexion, the Letters of Intro- 


mn al commendation for purposes beyond the scope 

pepe f letters is, of course, eG 212, Ac 161.3), Atany 

rate Bt. Paul ignores any connexion between the agitators 

and the Twelve. In rik penta A to his side of the Jeru- 
0 


up to the 
Whether the Sara "Ingots of 114 ( 
Christ, 


bia hs) 
cannot be 


trine 
purpose (oup. § 8). ”) 


refers to a Dita Unceatinnablynene. 
garded as certain. Unquestio 
underlies the question of Law and Grace, of Faith and Works, 


1 Hence the 
reconciliation 


8. We must now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 

a result with Dy soo to the en of the Epistle. 
We have seen that the canonical Epp. to the Cor- 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (§ 4, g), and that 
sioner not fewer than three lost letters were ad- 
by St. Paul tothe Corinthians. The tempta- 

tion to rediscover all or of these in our extant 
letters, coupled with undeniable difficulties in their 
sequence of ideas (cf. § 4, ¢), has naturally been 
strong. Clemen (whose Einheitlichkeit der Paul. 
Briefe, 1894, contains the most searching and acute 
of recent essays in this direction) has redivided 
onr Epistles into five (see 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in part for each letter of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians of which we have any trace 
whatever. As affecting 1 Co, his result consists 
merely in the relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5° of certain passages in chs. 3. 7. 9. 14, where the 
connexion is difficult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v.%), We venture to think that a little 
more patience, or sia ee penetration, might have 
very greatly reduced the compass of these frag- 
ments. But with regard to 2 Co the difficulties are 
more serious. They fall into three main heads— 
(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A 2, b 8) 
6-7}, The direct continuity of 6'* 7? is too obvious 
to be mistaken; the interjected appeal simply 


to peroers dignus vindice nodus 
ere, t 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol- 
lowing Hilgenfeld and others, refers it to the lost 
letter of 1 Co 5°, while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, Das sweite SS. «4.8.0. pp. 329-334) agree 
that it is out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the case, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind is totally silent as 
to it. Whether this objection is fatal in limine 
will be considered at the close of this section. Waiv- 
ing it for the present, the question becomes one 
(a) of ex is, which on the whole has hitherto 
ailed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after; and (6) of the penele 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no literary work in 
which the croas-currents are so violent and so 
frequent’; but there is no other ‘cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an edge as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an inter- 
polation at all without textual evidence, this is 
’ ’ . Whether, if out of 
place he section is of the letter of 1 Co 
5°, is not so clear; the injunction of 6 does not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5 as to preclude all doubt. To 
reject the passage as un-Pauline (Holsten, etc.) is 
bres arbitrary. (See the discussions of Whitelaw, 

hase, and Sanday in Clase. Review, 1890, Ate 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; iedel’s Exc. tn loc.; Clemen, 
Einh. 58 f.) 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.—All allow chapter 8 to 
remain pore of our (the ‘ Fifth’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown back to the ‘Third.’ This 
divorce, in which Clemen follows Semler and a 
long series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for discussion in a com- 


mentary (see oe a ah That Sort and 9, 
especially in view o , are impossible in one 
ari the naan letter, is an aerannotion founded, 


fori? upon a somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
ogic. 

(3) The great invective, or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief.’— 
The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (§ 4, ¢). If they have any 
v aay they make for its identification with the 
‘Fo ’ or Painful Letter (§ 4, g). This is the 
view of Hausrath (Vierkapitelbrief, 1870) and of 
Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber, and in Hand. 
Kommentar). The ents are not easy to meet 
obi? prt are not indeed conclusive ; we know 
less of the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (cf. Jiilicher, Hinlett. § 7; Weizsticker, 
Apost. Zeitalter, 314-316). The difficulty is that 
in 1-9 the Corinthians are reconciled, whereas in 


10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 


best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addressing a section only of the Corinthians is 
against the evidence. That after the good 


news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and improbable. The opening of chapter 10, adrés 
32 é¢yw Tlaf\os, is of importance as bearing on the 
uestion. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an interpolated document, but 
the opening of a new section in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possibly, St. 
Paul may have sent Timothy (1!) away and 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of Titus, and which not even the 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view be correct, we can, with 
Weizsiicker and others, regard these chapters as the 
final assault, pre for in the whole previous 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secure 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthia 
and to drive the interlopers (11‘), who had gain 
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a hold over them, headlong from the field. 
e Corinthians are already won ‘in part’ (1) 
but a leaven of dial i ons ems 
the success reported by Titus must be followed up 
to be ing, and the disloyal leaven effectually 
stamped out. Add to this that the identification 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (§ 4, g) 
would seem to demand that they should refer to 
the (ex hypothesis) still unsettled case of the Offender 
(chs, 2. 7). But no such reference can be traced ; 
the argument for separating 10-13 from the rest of 
the Epistle thus loses a very strong positive factor. 
On the whole, then, as regards internal evidence, we 
may say that the case for separation is not proved ; 
but it would be going too far to say that it is 
absolutely disproved. ether this is so or not must 
cepend on the weight to be attached to the entire 


of external evidence. Can we suppose that 
in ger ap ed ag atop tl dg t 
all the three hypotheses discussed above) to the 


formation of an entire Epistle out of heterogeneous 
ente—or even the interpolation of any one 
of Led mage in queeon= oe erie en aes 
without leaving so much as a e upon the 
stream of textual tradition ? Certainly, there exist 
‘ primitive corruptions’ of the NT text, #.6. chan 
which occurred so early that theori text has left 
no documentary traces ofiteelf. But these are amall 
in number and in scale. ‘We cannot too strongly 
express our disbelief in the existence of undetec 
in lations of any moment’ (Westcott and 
Hort). The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case; 
only our witnesses to the text push its ay back 
so very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. But the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analogy 
which warns us too summary a rejection 
of any such hypothesis in this case. The question 
is whether the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
a into general ci tion as soon as the first. 
he latter, formally perpen to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too early to permit us 
to assume interpolations in it on any. large scale 
unrefiected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com- 
paratively late ap oe in the stream of attesta- 
tion (see above ; 1) is etlare 9 compatible with 
some process of editing on the part of the Cor. 
inthian Church before it was ays eae for public 
reece and im to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 


them, and 
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Self-vi ah 
The sufferings of post 4 
2 (In relation to she wot of Sects (47-18), 
as relation to the Hors or RESURRBOTION ome 


relation to lif and judgmen 
The life of an extle (pilot): ere! 
{Ite motive (61! 
Its in THB and Hs Woax (614-69), 
& Ap sal Of thettenne ct : to his readers (611-76), 
interjqoted appeal gaint hexthenish Sottomente 
The reconciliation (7#-16), 
ae Arriva] of Ti 
& The Offender the Painful Letter (7-19), 


y. The joy of Titus (2-6), 
B. Tax Couuscrion ror rH Saurrs (8. 9). 
% The example of Macedonia (81- 
6) The example of Christ, the new mission of Titus and 
the bre ag Caan 
(c) Exhortation to ty (9615), 


‘ wb. Completion of the éwedeyia (1211-18), 
D. Fora, Ba.vrarions ayy Buxxpiorion (1311-18), 

10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws co ndingly less direct light on the 
theol of St. Paul and on the life of the 
apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowled 
Paul. The most important wiogrephi material 
is supplied in 11%, Some of the details 7) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle; but this is only what one would 
from a genuine source. The notice of ARETAS ip 
exceptionally important for chronol 
Whether the same can be said of 12° (see 
view, referred to in 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6) may be 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 

recarious. The apostle’s po, (1 Co 9%), of 

king no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co 117% 12%, Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 124%; of the much-debated oxéddroy rg capt 
(127) (see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 183 ff. ; Lins, Pi 
xxiv ; agreed Ch. in Rom. Emp.* pp. 62-66; St. 
Paul', p. 94f.), and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11° 10°) and 


(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Palao- | lack of mommangra presence (Plummer in DB, p. 
graphy, pp. Of, 1.) We do not therefore | 658*; Ramsa » p. 80f.). But the interest 
reg the absence of textual evidence this | of such detai Epistle’s 


pee case as absolutely fatal in lemine to the 
ypotheses we have been considering ; but it must 
be allowed to weigh heavily against them ; and we 
believe that a patient and ci exegesis 
will gradually Fiesolve the arguments, at first 
sight very compte. for the segregation of chs. 
10-13, and even perhaps of 64-7}. 

9. Contents of the —The nature of the Letter (§§ 8, 7) 
makes it far lees divisible into well-marked sections than 
Beat eiics Cee eee ean cies mene 
butylike some stain tas pve of impassioned mis oooure, is lost 


Je a maze of es, and recurs 

Sper a cpr irate 
on recognized, we snall exhibit these, 

out pursuing analysis into its subtler subdivisions. 


The 
a A 
VOI. I.——32 


is far transcended by the 
revelation of the writer's natty. To draw 
out this in detail is su uous; let it suffice to 
say that to this Epistle, more than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,’— our intimacy with the apres inmost 
es its place 


self. From this point of view it 
ride by side with Co as the most ral of all 
Epistles. ‘What an admirable Epistle is the 


second to the Corinthians! how full of affections ! 
he joys and he is sorry, he grieves and he glories; 
never was there such care of a flock ex 
save in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood’ 
(George Herbert; cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
44, 51). The doctrinal interest of the ee must 
ery briefly indicated. The eschato of 4) 
5° is difficult, and involves at any rate a less con- 
fident expectation of living until the retarn of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15" (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite in 
loc. . The contrast of the spirit and letter (314) 
] to the difficult passage 3-18, apparently 
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identi the ‘ Lord’ with the ‘Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long sequel in the history of Eienloey (see 
Gebharat and Harnack on Herm. Sim. v. 2; Swete 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. iii. 115*; Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. 1. ii. 
5, 1. ii. 3; Harnack, Dogmengesch.* 494n.; Athan. 
de Syn. 27 [Anath. 21}); and so to the Christology of 
St. Paul, which receives striking sidelights from the 
Epistle. The glory of the exalted Christ is the 
dominant thought of 334°, a glory which shines 
upon rod transforms (Ac 9*) the Christian, con- 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
of glory (v.4, see Ro 6°" §). 21-3 ete.). The 
doctrine of renovation (5'7) and of the Christian life 
(4724) thus resta upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining force; but there is presupposed, 
as the fountainhead of union with Christ, forgive- 
nees of sin (3°), founded on the reconciling work of 
the Sinless (5") Christ (5%), The last-men- 
tioned page is a most important contribution to 
St. Paul’s soteriology. In 8 the thought of Ph 25 
is anticipated. The concluding verse of the Epistle 
is not a doctrinal announcement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, but may fairly be combined with 
other passages in which that doctrine is implicit. 

We do not directly know the effect this Epistle 

roduced at Corinth; but from the fact that St. 

aul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into the Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was worthy. 

11, APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. PAUL 
AND THE CORINTHIANS.—A letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of Aphraates and Ephraim. From the Syrian 
Church the letters over into the Armenian, 
which retained them to a late date (they are still 
re by a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor- 

thians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 


Laaivspaet hae — ap ree among them, and the 
apostle replies, raim, in his commen 
on St. Paul (given in Zahn, Geach d. NT. Kit 


595 ff.), already noticed that the false doctrine is 
that taught by the school of Bardesanes, who lived 
from A.D. 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly 
in all erp & product of the 3rd cent., and 
direc against the school in question. The 
were first made known in Europe by Usher, 1644, 
Sylloge Annotat. p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 

; then in 1736 Whiston published a Gr. and 
Lat. transl. from a complete The Arm. text 
was printed by Zohrab in 1805. The commentary 
of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of A.p. 999 at 
Venice in 1836. At last, in 1890, Berger discovered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible (‘saec. x. ut 
videtur ’) containing our two Epp. (after He), and 
a second Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) hag heen discovered at 
Laon by Bratke, where the Epp. come after the 
Apoc. and Cath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in TAL, 1892, p. 7 ff., that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586 ff. The existence in a 
\atin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See Harnack, Gesch. d. altchrist. Lit. i. 37 ff.; 
Carritre et Berger, Corresp. Apocr. de S. P. et des 
Corinthiens, 1891; V«tter, D. apokr. 3 Korinther- 
brief (Tiib.), 1894 ; alyoin 7A. Quartalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn (ubi sup , maintains that the correspond- 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PRE? xi. 
878 ; Jilicher in TAL. 1889, p. 164. 

Lrrgraturs.—For works on both Epistles see previous article, 
On 32 Co only. Emmerling (Commentary), 1825 ; Fritzsche, De 
loots nonn , 1824; Burger, 1860; Klépper, Untersuchungen, 

ey Waite (in S 8 


Comm wit (excell nt), (in B Bibie), 1694 
: excellent); ney (in itor's Bi 1894; 
Lisco, atnabene d.3 Rercbriefe. 1806 Drche: in 4 (1897) 


CORN 


pp. 48-111. Other works as quoted im the body of the above 
article. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heb. words, nxg &4é’ath (see PELICAN), and yy? 
shalak, xarapdxrns, mergulus. 

Shalak occurs only in the list of unclean birds 
Lv 117, Dt 147), with no context to assist in 

etermining its meaning except ita association 
with ké@’ath. From its etymology it should be a 
plunging bird. The difficulty of identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meaning of 
the LXX rendering «xarapdcrys, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tristram is inclined to the render- 
ing of ‘AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Phalacrocoraz carbo 
along the coast, coming op the Kishon, and visit- 
ing the Sea of Galilee. It is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. Post. 


CORN.—In Jn 12% ‘a corn of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instance of ‘corn’ used for a icle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyclif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which RV (‘a grain of 
wheat’) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thess. (1611), ‘We 
must understand this authoritie with a corn of salt 
(cum ee salis), otherwise it may bee vnsauorie’; 
and Hal] (1656), Occas. Med. 11, ‘ He, that cannot 
make one spire of , or corn of sand, will yet 
be ing of worlds.’ The Gr. is xéxxos, every- 
where else tr“ ‘ grain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORN (377 dagdn, olros, fruges).—The eric (?) 
name for 3 e cereal grains. Those cultivated in 
Bible lands are: Wheat, vn Aitidh, the same as 
the Arab. fintah. The Arab., with ite usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
an h for wheat. Barley, yy sééradh. The 
Arab. for this grain is sha‘ir. Yetch, nee keugee- 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9*, Is 28”) rye, (Ezk 4°) 
jfitches. The kirsenneh of the Arab. is a modified 
form, with n substituted for m, and r inserted 
This grain is Vicia Ervilia, L. It is extensivel 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, myp kegah (Is 
28%- 7), the seeds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
sativa, L., which is known in the E. as el-habbnt 
es-saudd, the black seed, or habbat el-barakat, the 
seed of blessing. This seed, which has carminative 

roperties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 

read. Millet, jn1 doéhan (Ezk 4°), which is the 
same as the Arab. dukhn, Panicum miliaceum, L., 
also Milium Italicum, L. Beans, 5 pél, Arab. 
Jal. Lentils, ov addshim, Arab. ‘adas. Pulse, 
oy zéro'‘fm (Dn 11%), seeds, probably refers to 
edible seeds in general, corresponding to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. kafadni, which includes not only the 
leguminous seeds which we know as pulse, but 
mullet, etc.; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, is an incorrect rendering for vetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti- 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men- 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Corn of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, or camels. It 
is threshed by the nauraj or maura (Heb. méraq), 
and winnowed, and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 S 4°), 
or in pits under the floor (2 S 17), or in store- 
houses (2 Ch 32%). It is now often stored in 
underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of which is an opening to introduce the corn 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what might be expected, are dry and free from 
vermin. They are sometimes excavated in the rock, 
at oe times in a sort of soft marl called Auw 
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The corn is liable to mildew, pp yérdkén (the 
equivalent of the Arab. yerakdn, which means 
jaundice), and blasting, j‘nw shiddaphén (1 K 8"), 
va by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13, Jon 4°). When the corn was burned by care- 
leasness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22°). Also 
if the corn land was made pasture oe for flocks 
other than those of the owners of the land (Ex 22°). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
216 4) and in ogre Eee 2717), Even head it 
exports some corn, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See farther under BARLEY, 
WHEAT, ete. G. E. 


CORNELIUS (Koprficos).—A centurion in the 
garrison of (Ac 10). He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (cf. Blass ad loc.), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
] y enrolled, while his name is pure Roman, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ac 10 he flita across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of a series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According toa later tion he founded 
a church at Cesarea, while another legend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros. The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the admission of the uncircumcised into the 
Church; but before this can be definitely main- 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-1] are narrated chrono- 
logically. The eunnch’s baptism by Philip (8*), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10), and the admission of 
the Greeks (RV) at Antioch (11), may all have 


Post. 


occ coincidently, or in any order; the events 
are dovetailed into each other without any neces- 
sary implication of historical sequence. There is 


no evidence that the eunuch was circum ; 
though he was Bremen a proselyte of the wider 
class (proselytes of the Gate); while the Greeks at 
Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as poems roy Gedy, the 
ar phrase in Ac for suc ytes 

St. Paul, p. 43), though Renan (The Apostles, 
ch. xi.) says he was not a proselyte in any degree 
whatever. Now, if C. was a proselyte, the question 
ing the admission of the unmitigated heathen 

still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than thatof 
© gue. Some have therefore conjectured 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a standing in the 
Church similar to that which he had in the Syna- 
gogue (see Weizaticker, Apostolic Age, i. 103 f.); 
others, that his case was passed as an exceptional one 
(Ramsay). St. Peter, however, oe Ac 11%, 
uses it as a true precedent, though, it been 
accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at Jerusalem (Ac 15)? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the Gentiles, but for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 
Apostelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2™*-) hesi- 
tating about this very point. On the whole, it is 
@ priors unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could hardly have 
appeared to him—a Gentile—to be. We may, 


erefore, most safely infer that he looked on the | *rereueia, th 


baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still 
remained to be made. A. GRIEVE. 


CORNER.-—See AGRICULTURE. 


CORPSE 


CORNER-STONE (in Job 38 nya }3x, AlGos ywetrtos, 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28) nyo? 13x, Al@os els ywriay).—The 
corner-stones of important buildings, such as 
palaces or temples, were sometimes of an exceed- 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. With the view of giving 
greater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were generally arranged length- 
ways and endways alternately, or a single angular 
hae eF might be inserted at the corner (Layard, Nin. 
ii. 
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There are two in the OT where corner- 
stones are spoken of, which are of primary import- 
ance because of the use made of them in the NT. 
These are Is 28' ‘Behold I lay in Zion,’ etc., and 
Ps 118% ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
etc. The first is quoted in 1 P 2° and underlies 
Eph 2, in both of which AlOos dxpoywmatos repre- 
sents m5 iat of Is 286, (On the unusual construc- 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s Heb. Syntax, 

. 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 21%, 1210, 

k 2017, Ac 4, and 1 P 27. Here instead of 
m9 [9% we find 735 Yd, answering to cedadrd ywolas 
‘head of the corner.’ In Ps 144!" a different. word 


e 0 
occurs, ny (Syr. {ds0} ), which in Zec 9 is 


apeed to the corners of the altar. It is doubtful 
whether in the above m corner-stones (acce 

by both AV and RV) is the correct rendering. C) 
Sept. has simply xexad\r\wmriopéva, Aq. ws driydna, 
Symm. ws ywrla cexoounpéva:, Vulg. quasi anguls. 
Coachins understands the word of ‘corner-columns 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages offers the 
rendering Eckstein, has here Ecksdulen. In all 
the NT passages Weizsiicker gives Eckstein, 
rightly treating ‘corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner’ as synonymous expressions. 

As to Is 28°, Driver (Jsatah’, p. 52) finds in the 
prophet’s language an allusion to the huge and 
costly foundation stones of the temple (1 K 5%), 
the prominent thought of the passage being that 
of the permanent element in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidic d y). It is easy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. ii. p. 9.) Similarly, the expres- 
sions used of Israel in Ps 118% were readily trans- 
ferred to Christ. The figure of Eph 2” is well 
explained by Grimm (Clavis, 8. dxpoywmatos). As 
the corner-stone is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding two walls together and support- 
ing the superstructure, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is the support of the Church. The 
additional thought or 1 P 2° can be without 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a building may 
stumble over the corner-stone, 80, while some find in 
Christ their su ‘me others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Al ord and Ellicott on Eph 2”.) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 22, 51, 55, and see FOUNDATION. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CORNET.—See Mosic. 


CORONATION.—Only2 Mac 4® ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus Philometor,’ AVm ‘enthronizing’ 
(Rawlinson in s Com. ‘inthronization’), 
RV ‘ enthronement.’ 

The Greek ra lant homeidry is found only here, and its 


is doubtful. It identified, as by Bissell én loc., with 
H e ‘chief seat’ (AV ‘ room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 236, Mk 1239, , and Lk 147.8, elsewhere 
only in eccles. writers. But ood. A (fold by Swete) has wpere- 
sagem in our passage, ‘a first assembly,’ whence Luther's ersten 
: ; J. HASTINGS. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus, is in earliest Eng. s 
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body, living* or dead, and is so found as late as 


1707. Hence ‘dead cc 72K 19%=Is 37%, as 
in Fuller, Holy War, iv. 27, ‘the cruditie of a 
dead V retains ‘dead corpses’ because 


corpse.’ 
of the Heb. (2'x> OB) of which it is a literal 
translation. J. HASTINGS. 


CORRECT, CORRECTION.—Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise- 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any other. Thus 
Jer 10% ‘O LorD, correct me, but with judgment ; 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing’; 
and Sir 16” ‘As his mercy is great, so is his cor- 
rection also’ (f\eyxos). In Job 374 the Heb. is ‘a 
rod’ (p37) as it is tr4 in 21%, The Heb., however, 
is generally 17 misdér (or vb. 19:), & word very 
characteristic of Pr, in AV most freq. tr4 ‘ instruc- 
tion,’ but RV prefers ‘correction,’ though not 
consistently. In He 12° wadeuris is tr’ by a verb, 
AV ‘which corrected us,’ RV ‘to chasten us’ (as 
the vb. ra:dedw is tr in v.!°); but the same word is 
rendered in Ro 2” AV ‘an instructor,’ RV ‘a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 3% a ek is said to be pro- 
fitable for ‘correction.’ he Eng. word prob. 
means ‘ chastening’ (if not ‘chastisement,’ Wyclif 
has ‘to chastise’), and this is prob. the meaning of 
the Gr. é¢ravép8wors, which oocurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘amend- 
ment.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPT.—In older English ‘corrupt’ (and its 
derivatives) the meaning of » consume, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of taint, it is 
maha . in AV. ages Mt 6” ‘ blac ata and 
rust doth corrupt’ (d¢arite:, ‘causes to disappear,’ 
RV ‘doth consume’); Lk 12% ‘ neither moth 
corrupteth’ (diagpdelpe, RV ‘destroyeth’); Ja 5? 
‘Your riches are corrupted’ (s¢éonwe). Corrupter : 
1s 1‘ ‘children that are corrupters’ (RV ‘that deal 
raked ’), but the Heb. (o'nny> 0%) means 
‘sons that deal or act corruptly.’ Corrupt as 

cipial adj., Job 17! ‘ My breath is 0.’ (nbgn, RV 
my spirit is consumed’); Eph 4" ‘c. acc. to the 
deceitiul lusts’ (P@e:psueroy = ‘ morally decaying, on 
the way to fi ruin’—Moule). Corruptsdle : 
Wis 19” ‘the flesh of o. living things’ (edp@dprwr 
fgwr); Ro 1% ‘c. man,’ te. liable to decay, mortal 
(p6aprés); 1 Co 9* ‘a o. crown,’ referring to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 
oS were crowned, and which soon went to 
ecay. Corruption: Ps 16 ‘Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see c.’ (RVm correctly ‘the 
pit,’ no¢, LXX s:apGopd, whence Ac 27 13%); 82 
‘the bondage of c.’ (Sovdela ris pOopas, ‘the state 
of spe hey or thraldom to dissolution and decay’ 
—Sanday-Headlam, in loc. 

There is an obeo!. meaning of ‘co t’=adul 

Oxf. . Dict. has found two examples: Act 28 Eikeab eB, 


4 : ie e viagra ee that shall corrupt the 
fe) eee any deceyp myxture, shall forfe the 
Barrell’; and View Penal Lawes, 244 (1607), ‘If any... Vintners 


shall Se aout any 
there is an in AV, 2 Co 217‘ For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God.’ This tro is a change from 
that of the Rhemish Bible ‘adulterating,’ which re- 
sembles Wyclif’s ‘for we ben not as many that don avouterie 
(=adultery) bi the word of god.’ The Gr. verb (xaswistw from 
xhenros, & Vintner, huckster, Is 123, Sir ee to make 
money trading, esp. by trading basely in anything; and 
some prefer that mcre vommon meaning here; hence Tindale's 
tra ‘many - - . which cho and chaunge with the word of 
God,’ foll4 by Cranmer. Bat as such hucksters sought to in- 
crease their gain by adulterating their (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean ‘adulterate,’ and is taken 
in that sense by most here. 


In 2 K 23% the Mount of Olives is called, on 
account of the ‘high places’ which Solomon built 


*T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English, p. 161) speaks 
ef those to whom ‘orchards, fishponds, pigs Paderhbivang and 
whatsoever may yield pleasurable stuffing to re is a 
very heaven upon earth.'—Sermons (Pur. Divines), i. 276. 


ne.’ Of this rare usage 


COS 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, ‘ the 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction’; Heb. 
n’nZg7g, 7d dpos ro Mooodé, Vulg. mons 
offensionis, whence the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Offence.’ See 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. J. HASTINGS, 


CORRUPTION (usual rendering of nog, d:agpGopd, 
p0opd) has in OT only a literal and physical mean- 
ing, though the verb is also emblematical and 
moral (Gn 6", Jg 2°, Dn 2°). In profane Gr. both 
P0opd and d&apGopd bear the physico-moral sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen. Apol. 19; Plut. 2. 712c); 
and d:apfopd, the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. Rhet. i. 12. 8). Both the verbe 
are used of bribery and also of the degradation 
of the judgment (ech. Ag. 932), the prefer- 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in , for 
S:agGelpw in the moral region. In NT dcadbopd 
(six times) denotes only physics decom positior 
and decay (Ac 2"! 13%”), while ¢@opd stands ir 
2 P 14 2'% 9 Jude , Gal 6°, Ro 8”, for the natural 
decay of the world, the unreasoning animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin bei 
behind the decomposition of the natural body an 
nature generally (2 P 1‘, Ro 8"; cf. Gn 377-1), 
fettering free development and keeping the creation 
in slavery (Ro 8"). Both verbs (with a balance in 
favour of ¢Oelpw) are used morally without an 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6°, 1 Co 156", Rev 19°, 
Jude”, 2Co 11%). In Gal 6* (of the flesh reap 
P0opdy .. . of the spirit reap {why alwnoyv) plopa 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while ¢Gopdé in this connexion in- 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
bebe mess a only lee ws but also to 

troy (S:adGelpw in only in two passages, 
Rev 8° 112%; @elpw perhaps in three, 1 Co 3”, 
2 P 2, Jude , there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, accordin 
to later OT ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the eral 
misery of after existence, Job 14"; penal for the 
wicked, Ps 9""; the righteous rescued from it, Ps 16°; 
climax for both in resurrection, Dn 12%; Jewish 
idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16%, Ps-Sol 
14° 154 163, Enoch 63". ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become ah aa hie with Gehenna. Weber, L.d. T. 
3267.’ Charles, Enoch, p. 69.) The corrupted state 
of the moral functions, brought to a kind of com- 


letion (cf. perfect iciple dcePOappyévor), may be 
sisead beaclied in thi life (1 he cf. 2 Co 11°, 
2 P 24%, Eph 4%), J. MASSIE. 


COS (Kés).—An island off the Carian coast, nearly 
blocking the entrance to the Ceramic »v 
fertile {producing ointments, wheat, wines, and, 
above all, silk), famous for ita rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the same name at ita eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Ite 
famous temple of Asculapius was the centre ot 
a of ee oO oo and pene ae pigeie in 

reece, adorned especially by the genius of Hi 
crates in the 5th century. ‘Amid the bus and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the A¢gean 
cities and the Syrian and Egyp. coasts, which existed 


for many centuries after the time of Alexander the 
Great ( 1), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships en in that trade, 8. of Miletus and 
Samos, and N. of Rhodes (Ac 2]!; Lucan, viii. 


243 f.; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 8rd cent C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings; but in the 


COSAM 
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2nd cent. it was a deal under the in- 
fluence of Rhodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Rome. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor- 
ated in the Rom. province Asia in B.C. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which see); it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see CHIOS) as a rewa 
for ite faithful alliance ; and this perhaps implied 
papa of approximate autonomy until the time 
Augustus, when C. became definitely a part 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nicias). It suffered from earthquakes 
in B.O. 6, under Pius (A.D. 138-161), and in A.D. 
554 (Agathias, p. 98, gives a vivid description of 
. There is a famous plane tree of great 
size age in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition to be over 2000 years old. 
From ite Syrian and Alexandrian ing con- 
nexion, C. was one of the t Jewish centres in 


aniversal to the 


ticular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Nosh to Abraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel and his descendants. ginning each sec- 
tion we find an enumeration of TJ7élédéth or 
‘generations.’ First we have the Télédéth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
the first of the series, which deals with the pre- 
human stages in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 

endar into which the different successive stages 
of the work of creation are divided. The creation 
of man forms the climax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 


sg figean. In Bic. 139-1 har Nga pec sah J” ceased from His creation-work. ' 
ta government avour of the Jews (1 First Gn 1) h amid the waste and void 
15"; see CaRia). The position of C. natur- | of the reine hace. Divigion stdar ana . 


ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates seized in 
B.C. 87, is Lado by Rayet to have been deposited 
with the Jewish bankers of C., as certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asia Minor, which Mithridates seized there 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2). In Bc. 40, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Rom. 
Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgrims prongs C. (which lay on their route) 

Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 15). The poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century 

ins that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 
over (Ep. 83, Anthol. Gr. v. 160). Herod the Great 
was a benefactor of the ; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Herod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Coa. 

Paton and Hicks, J Spee ipsa saret Moneas Plies 
Fue de Kos Porgy afener cage yy Mr 2); Dubois, De 
Co insula; .» and Reisen 
don griech, Jasein, i. Dp. ee ein 


COSMOGONY.—I. Two cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, is a t of the document 
r belonging to the early 


the 
the ? 
(A) THe First CREATION NARRATIVE.—The 
writert of the opening chapter of the Book of 
Genesis (Gn 1-2) set before himself the task of 
giving @ comprehensive survey of the origins of 
s history. ‘It was his purpose 
that the theocracy which became historical] 
realized in I as hierocracy was the end an 
aim of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Israel and Israel’s otal 
institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and he consistently works out this 
diose conception to its ultimate origins. Ac- 
cordingly, he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gradations, the scope of which narrows from the 


* The decree is erroneously termed by some modern autho- 
sai pictear grr Arreprclar pte 


by W Q. A clear and com ve 
statement of Prod, ar be and stvle of this docu- 
ment may be in Holzinger’s pp. 


to show. 


Fourth day (vv.1¢19), Heavenly bodies 

Fifth day (vv Waters swarm with living creatures— 
flying things, monsters of the deep, reptiles and birds created. 
Siath day (vv. s sharp eaten Ter 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashion vine image placed 
as head and lord ted 

Seventh day (2)4). Sabbath of divine rest. 


and pre-exilic 
Jewish nation e met in an 

polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri- 

archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 

spots, were still vivid. Religious conceptions were 

en simple and concrete, and the cht eat per 

of God were strongly Snihtoromere ic. The in. 
terests of the wri are national and human. 


mogony. We 
to Pes tame festival seasons, but of plante and 
ani Nor is man’s position made so distinct, 
from that of animated nature around him (cf. 
Wellhausen, Prolegg.® p. 323). 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.° 3) 0'¢ 2°} suegests that some- 
thing between vv.‘ and ® omitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between * and ‘, 
either because it repeated or because it was incon- 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. The 
succession of circumstantial clauses in vv.* and 
certainly preven? an interesting parallel to Gn 1°. 
But what we actually of the Jahwistic 
cosm y in the biblical record is in striki 
contrast to the work of P. Vv. and § in extern 
form bear a in resemblance to the ‘New 
Babylonian version of the creation story,’ dis- 


ear nothing 


covered by Pinches and published in JRAS vol. 
xxiii. (1891) p. 393 ff. 
‘The sacred house of the gods had not been 
erected in the Holy Place, 
No reed had yet budded, no tree had been 
formed,’ etc. 
The dryness of the earth before the growth of 


plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a ial account is given in 
2714. stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 


post-exilic cosmogony. In language we specially 
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note the use of 1y: (or “vy) in place of #73 in Gn 1. 
(See Dillmann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

II. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 


detail the first creation account. The narrative |: 


in Gn 1)-2® opens with a reference to a pre- 
existent dark chaos (¢éhu wabdhu). ‘In the be- 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth—now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the wa abyss (¢éhém), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
— then God said: Let there light.’ This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Rashi), regards v.* as a 
circumstantial or parenthetic clause. This yields 
the best construction as well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistic creation 
account 2-56 and also of the Bab. creation tablet 
oe re Prenat All these are curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

How long the pre-existing waste and emptiness 
of chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre- 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken- 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its surface, 
we do not know. The remarkable phrase in the 
first cosmogony, ‘the spirit (or breath) of God waa 
brooding over the waters,’ is probably intended to 
indicate the ultimate origin of the generating in- 
fluences that operated during creation as grounded 
in the divine spiritual activity. That the form 
however, in which this conception is conveyed 
was sug by ancient Semitic cosmogonies, is 
@ fact which we shall subsequently have occasien 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indica as the divine word 
which went forth as a fiat, and it is this divine 
word regarded as an nt that ushers in each 
succeeding act in the divine drama of creation. 
The creation of light in itself involves a distinction 
between light and darkness; but the division be- 
tween light and darkness in v.‘ implies that this 
was @ division, not in but in time, as the 
context immediately shows: ‘and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the daytime? 
Was it the primal darkness of chaos that consti- 
tuted the might, to which day succeeded? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first da 
and of the succeeding ones to the ecclesiasti 
day of Judaism, which begins with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in- 
augurates the following day. Some colour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening before 
the morning in the concluding formula in describin 
each stage of creation : ‘and there was evening an 
there was morning....’ But the difficulties which 
stand in the way of accepting this view have been 
clearly set forth in Dillmann’s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entirely outside the reckoning of day and 
night (properly, we might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here eooraee Evening 
first arises after light has been created. In fact, 
the word from its very etymology (‘ereb, derived from 
theroot y,in Assyrian ‘ertbu, ‘enter,’ ‘pass under’ *) 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. 
fact that we are reading a post-exilic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar were regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi- 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also affect the 
reckoning of the day in the creation account. Now, 
on the testimony of Pliny (£N ii. 79, cited by Del.) 

* Thus erid Jam in Assyrian means ‘sunset.’ 


oreover, the 


the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise te 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea- 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition of the Jewish civil day. 
Vv.©* portray the day's creation-work, 
viz. the se tion of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. radkta') which divides them. The Hebrew 
word yp} properly signifies something beaten of 
hammered out,® fairly represented by LXX, Aq., 
Symm. orepéwya, Vulg. frmamentum. That the 
ancient Greeks conceived of this vault as consisting 
of burnished metal is shown by the epithets o:34 
(Od. xv. 329) and xdAxeos (Jé. xvii. 425; Pindar, 


parallels in the lan 

may be ai to prove that the Heb. 
ySemite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
‘dome, In Job 37% it is com to a firm molten 
24'° is described as 


#8", 2K 7 19 Ps 78%), 
owed the BEDS or heavenly waters (v.’), which 


Assyrians and Babylonians also had their con- 
ceptions of a deep which rolled over the firma- 
ment of heaven. These we shall illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic. Cf. Sayce, Hsd. 
Lect. p- 374; Jensen, i. der Bab. p. 254. 
rtray the work of the third creative 
day, which involves two separate acts : (1) the crea- 
tion of dry land and the seg reece the waters 
into seas ; (2) the creation of plants. According to 
the writer of 2 P 3* land was created from water 
by divine command. This is not distinctly stated 
in the biblical narrative, which simply affirms 
that the waters were gathered together into one 
place, and that the land thereby appeared. But 
om subsequent considerations and the els 
from ancient religions which will be cited, it will 
jepPest that water was undoubtedly regarded as 
the primitive element out of which created things, 
including land, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this conception underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex- 


pressed. 
Vv.)+19 describe the work of the.fourth day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a diffused 
form (7x) had been summoned into existence by 
God’s first creative fat. How it emer we are 
not told, but are left to infer that it was the 
immediate outflow of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally regerace purely from the 
terrestrial standpoint. To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it was necessary that the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 


* From the Hebrew root jp ‘beat’ or ‘stamp’ (hence extend, 
2 as tateting nist it OS Re 
h i » 
Prine fa Cp eRe oe 
na bo jn'a$o 3b0 jn’ wR PAN yp 
hee plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 
tium, gave). 
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observed that in Job 38*? the underlying tradition 
ree the stars is very different. In the 
iatter the stars, personified as ‘sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and cry aloud with exultant strains (cf. Jg 5”). 
Passing over the work of the fifth day adem 
which includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarm in the water, as well as of 
the fying creatures, we come to the sizth da 
(vv.*-*!), on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
the narrative. This is not the place to enter intothe 


theological as of the parallel phrases ‘image’ 
gelem) and ‘likeness’ (démdth), which misplaced 
genuity has by hard-and-fast lines of 


Be 

demarcation. * tt is necessary, however, to enter 
a caveat st the view recent 7 Proboant ss by 
Gunkel in his stimulating work, Schopfung w. Chaos, 
p- 11 ff., who, in opposition to the interpretation 
usually acoptee (sustained by Dillmann and Well- 
hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and oes argues from a comparison of 5} 
and » where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblance here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit- 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
ancient form of the tradition, or in another con- 
nexion as 5’, such terms as gelem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to God is altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another point 
to which we must refer is the much disc ‘let 
us make man...’ The plural is here best ex- 
plained in reference to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identified with stars Job 38’, cf. Jg 5”, and 
elsewhere called nix3y, cf. 1 K 22%). Such an in- 
terpretation is sustained Gn 117 (J) and Is 68. 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad loc. 

III. In interpreting this first cosmogony the 
greatest difficulties encounter us at the earlier 
stages of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
rat means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
and, moreover, a comparative study of the Heb. 
Semitic cosmos. An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throw light on this ae from the data 
of Phen. as well as Bab. mythology, preserved for 
us either in Greek writings or upon inscriptions, 
so as to present as clear and vivid a conception as 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Phaen., like the Heb. and the Bab. cosmo- 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos, called by the Hebrews my ping 
‘ great Téhém’ (Gn 7"), or simply oina, and by the 
i asc Tidmat Arash Arianiy hen the 

cen. ny ci usebius ( . Bvang. 

from Philo ‘i ig 4 


i. 10) Byblius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (wd#os) and spirit 
(wveSua). Here we find a point of contact with 


po 
the of on of Gn 17, though in the biblical cos- 
osony, the water is not regarded as a product of 
the action of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subsequent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses, 
The earth was waste and void, 
And darkness was upon the face of the deep 
(Téhém), 
And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 
conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re- 
gards waste and vuid (téhu wabdhu), deep (Téhém), 
and waters, as three epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotic watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when entered upon the 
igs the distinction tmage and simititude among 


between 
Ronn. ‘Oath -sheckogians, ‘see’ itenh, Foang. Degmalts, p. 
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creative work there was no distinction between 
(a) day and night, (5) heaven and earth, (c) d 

land (earth) and sea. that existed were (i 
darkness; (2) TéhO6m=Tohu wabdhu= waters, i.e. 
‘the chaotic watery abyss; (3) the brooding spirit 
of God materialized as air. (a) The first distino.- 
on Peat Rabirsd the rarer gl Aebt here 

y is separa m night (v. (6) The secon 
distinction arises when the ent or ‘heavens’ 
are formed (v.*). (c) The third distinction was 
effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘ land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The Téhém (737 ona) was no mere figment of the 
imagination, or the conception of some far distant 
cosmic condition, to the mind of the ancient Heb- 
rew. Though it apparently assumed the latter char- 
acter in cosmogonic narrative, it was also a very 


resent and vivid reality. The accom i 
Race will enable the reader to comprehend: the 
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ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whethes 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT 

about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s 


Cosmologie der Bab., published in 1890, elles sarap 
alpsost \deatioal in character. descriptive of the 


universe according to Bab. conceptions, and 
urely upon the data of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
n both we have sa heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting see a 
vast water-depth or Téhém (called also in Baby- 
The Hebrews thought of the world 
cf. Is 40%); and to this earthly dise 
corresponded the heavenly disc (also called xn, cf. 
Job 224% Pr 8%), Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and mysterious Téhém Rabbah (of. the 
language of Ps 24°). The flood not only descended 
thro the windows of heaven (see above), but also 
from the deep nether rings, called 
: springs of the great Téhém’ (Gn 4H » which 
were cleft open. These deep rings were accord- 
ingly called Téhéméth (Pr 3”), and were believed to 


lonian apst). 
aug die a 


prep portrays a judgment in which the fire of 


Hades. 
That mythical ideasand personifications clustered 
round this mysterious chaotic moter one in the 
tly 


thoughta of the ancient Semites, is a 
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shown, not only in the legends of the Babylonians 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we shal 
resently refer, but also in the references to be 
ound in Heb. literature. The dark water-depth 
was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
caaled by various names. s were formed of 
it® (Ex 20‘). Sometimes it is called Rahad, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J” and was 
destroyed by Him (Is 51°, Job 26%), At other 
vase it is named Leviat ‘agp 41, cf. a 
), or again it is simp the ‘serpent’ 
(Am g#. 8), . 

IV. We shall now proceed to quote from those 
Sem. cosmogonies, which should brought into 
comparison with the Heb. narrative. Since the 
Hebrews were Semites, and were nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phenician cosmogony has come down 
to us in a very fragmentary and dubious condition. 
It is contained in the Preparatio Evangelica of 
Eusebius (1. chs, ix. x. and Iv. ch. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the gasm«) leropla of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of Byblus translated these frag- 
ments from a Phosn. original by Sanchuniathon. 


It is not possible for us to enter into the discussion 
an 


respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be sufficient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
his Studien sur Sem. Religiongeschichte, i. pp. 1-46, 
where references to the literature on this subject 
are fully given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Phen. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 


obscure pages of Eusebius. 
existed but limitless Chace 


At the eat of bare oye 
and Spirit (wrstjn). A tactor is introduced in the form of 
Desire to the ane of Greek legend. Desire 
the ‘spirit’ with ‘love.’ The ultim- 
eecribed and difficult tointerpret, was Mér. 
This name Mér is a feminine abstract form from \\='D water.{ 
in all probability to the Téhém of the biblical 


‘Out of this,’ says the account which we are 
quoting, ‘ all the seed of the Creation.’ All these seeds or 
of were formed into an egg 


peery hye ang, | to 
us, bro e into two parts, heaven and )» From Mér 
gleamed forth sun, moon, and stars; and these became endowed 
with intelligence, and received the name Zagacdus, O'DY ‘HS 
heavenly watchers or guardians. As soon as air, land, and sea 
were heated by the sun, wirids arose as well as clouds and violent 
cy eae of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
began to stir in sea and on land, It may be remarked that 
conception of the origin of the universe from water is 
eee, abba Fg we shall tS occasion 
Cdrart, by Odrarcra. en 
Another cosmogony cited by Eusebius makes the 
two mortals Alw» and IIpwréyores begotten of 
Kodwla and his wife Baad. The word KodAzia has 
been variously interpreted as 7: ‘p Sip, voice of J’’s 
mouth, and as p'p >\p voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much probability, but it is 
enerally held that Baad is the Heb. 175 or chaos. 
t is not n to cite further varieties of the 
Phoenician cosmogonic legend, as they fail to throw 
any light on the biblical narrative. 
és) More important for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian cosmogony. Not only are its features 
more significant in their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but it has come down to us in 
& more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 
* Comp. the ref. by Berosus to animal shapes in the temple 
of Bel (cited below), and Gunkel, Schép/. p. 7 
The early exhibits the close connexion between 
e water-depth. Leviathan embodies the idea of a 
serpent, like Ooeanus, coiled round the earth. Jensen, Cosmo- 
logte, p. 261; Sayce, Hidd. Lect. pp. 104, 116; Gunkel, Schop/. 


p- 

3 Baudissin, Studien, {. p. 12. Of. Schrider, PAdn. Sprache, 
p. 188, Philo adds the explanation that Mor was explained by 
some as wud and by others as « putrefying watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans- 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess it in a series of tablets containing the 
origins: cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

efore the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of Asurbanipal (pub- 
lished in 7SBA iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
B.C. 300. His recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed down by Alexander Polyhistor, and it 


words of Gunkel, who has 
text. 

‘Pri all consisted of darkness and water, and strange 
creatures of peculiar form arose therein. There were men with 
ore wings some a ie oe and two and some 
which one body but two h one male the 
... Other men with fear sige or with 


Bel, however (in Greek Zev), cleft the darkness in the midst, and 
so divided heaven and earth from one another, and thereby 
lished order of the universe. Th 


myth]. 

So when Bel saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
jhe commanded one of the gods to cut off his (Bel’s) head, and to 
| the earth with the blood which flowed from it, and thereby 
to fashion men and animals that should be capable of enduring 
the air. Bei also completed the creation of the stars, sun, 
moon, and five planets.’ 


Unfortunately, the polemical bias of |/Eusebius 
mars the rational consistency of his quotations. 
He appears to make his excerpts in order to hold 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after his decapitation. There seems to be 
a confusion here between Bel and TiAmat, as the 
cuneiform record a Late to show. It is quite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra- 
tive may have existed in the text cf Alexander 


gi baerlat 

e shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
Babylonian creation epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 


In the beginning 
primal father A Sine and the primal mother Tifimas 
e arcee, Lahints Labamu, Anshar, 
‘This fs the of the fragmentary 
T 1 on Gn 11, 


blished a carefully edited text of 
ies (Das Babylonssche Weltschip- 

Jungs Epos, 1896)— 
‘When above the heaven was not named 3 

Beneath the earth did not record a name, 

The ocean (A peu) the primeval was their aa 

The tumult § Tiamat was mother of them 

Their waters in one united together 

Fields | were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


* Gunkel rightly interprets ‘Ouipen as RPM ON mother of 
the depth. See his! and instructive note, p. 18. 

¢ The texts give @aaded. Robertson Smith, ver, corrects 
to Gauri, ZA vi. p. 839. 

{Toa Semite name connotes existence and , 

§8o Schrader and Jensen (‘ a) tasch renders 
*Getise.’ The meaning of mummu is very doubtful. Delitssch 
questions the derivation of the word from the shagttieh er “en 

| in a doubtful passage. On giparu see tasch, 
Bab. Schbppaoacmee, p. 119; Jensen, Dosmol. p 3825. 
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At a time when of the gods none had come forth 
No name did they bear, destinations were not [detennined]) 
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two parta, ‘like that of a fish.” With C) 
and covered’ the heaven.* Bars are sentinels, so 
that the waters not stream arch of heaven 
fe placed te Pell thie Marduk created 
the hea bodies ; the fifth tablet of the creation epic on 
which this fs described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 

He erected the station for the great gods 

Stars like... 

He appointed the year, di 


vided off sections 
vided the twelve months [each] by three stars. 


It is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable els to the 
first biblical cosmogony. 

i i ists between them? If the 
creation account in Gn 1 and this Bab. epic were 
the only pointe of contact between and 
Babylonia, it might be possible to explain the Bab. 
myth as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 

lanation is untenable in view of the estab- 


Amarna, renders it ae ay certain that 
Bab. influence widely prevailed in Palestine about 
B.C. 1500-1400. (3) We have many other remark- 
able paraWels, viz. in the Flood story and other 
elements in the pre-exilian Jahwistic document. 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palostinian soil 


® How widespread this on was of a rendin 
ster ot Gay nod earth toto bn apes and iowar bale 
ee ee te pee 


lor, 
i. 822 ff. This feature, told, is ‘a far. 
Socen Polrneatan aren? ia . 
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(of. Schrader, COT i. Pp. 43 ff., 52-55). This 
probient of the relation of the Bab. epic to Gn 1 

iz aoe rit aC ML Shooe  Chaoe,® 
ing inv tion unkel, pf. %. A 
from which quntatoa| has already been made. 
This writer does full justice to the flaring con- 
traste. In the Bab. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mythology expressed in poetic form. 
In the biblical account we have serene majestic, 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise’ 
into being in the course of thedrama. In the other, 
God pre-existe and remains from the first the 
creative source whose command summons each new), 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con- __ 
trasta. For (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The Téhém 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian « (Tiamat). 

3) God divides the primal waters by means of the’ 

ent into two parte. This feature corre- 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 137ff. in Fried. Delitzech’s 
version)— - 

*He cleft ber (Tidémat cee 

Fe ee tiie cas ball be chasis arsd Covered the beaver: 
He drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 
Commanded them not to let its waters through.’ 
(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of thé 
eavenly pot tegh Also in Gee Bab. aye we may 
su that light appeared before the coming o 
Marduk the youngest of the gods, since light be- 
longs to the easence of the ‘upper gods.’ (5) The 
creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 5th 
creation tablet, special mention being made of the 
moon-god (Nannaru) as ruler of the night (lines 
12ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Com the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already quoted) at the conclusion of the 
Bab. epic. (7) tion of the beaste of the field, 
wild ani , and creeping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuneiform by Delitzsch, 
Aesyr. Lesest.*), but it is not certain whether it 
pooner to the same Creation Epic Series above 
v0 (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 
Dh Pally PAA gece yy lg Vm origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 18f£; Sayoe, Ezpos. Times, 
March 1896, p. 264. 

It has been forcibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, involving a conflict between 
TiAmat, the on of chaotic darkness, and 
Marduk, the of light and order, had influenced 
Israel on? ore the Exile period. It is true that 
passages like Is 51°*- (where Rahab the dragon is 
@ reminiscence of Tifmat) belong to the Exile 
Seba and Cheyne thinks ‘ there is sufficient evi- 

ence that there was a great revival of the mytho- 
ih plea gra a the aided ba her os aa ers. 
ri and it is very possible that the old myths 
-peiensepa more definite forms t h the act 
and indirect influence of Babylonia.’+ On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Jer 4%-* 
ccf. 5%) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Cornill’s ed. in SBOT), and this apparently reflects 
the same tradition of J”s conflict with watery 
chaos je idea which we also meet in Nah 1‘), while 
the reference in Am 9* to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8th cent., and the 
brazen sea of Solomon’s temple (1 K rea with ite 
twelve supporting oxen, carries us back to the 
10th. This last was evidently based on the a 
or ocean-abysses of the temples of Marduk.¢ (Cf. 
Schrader, AJB iii. 1, pp. 13, 143, and footnotes.) 


* Bee the discriminating review of this work by Prof. Oheyne 
in Crit. Reo. July 1806. 

¢ Crit. Rev. tb. p. 200. 

3 Of. Sayce, Bapos. Times, March 1896, p. 264. 
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These f as well as the features in the Jah- 
wistic narrative above referred to, justify us in 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the 
elements of Bab. tradition. The most probable 
theory is that these influences found their way into 
Palestine, ether with certain features of Bab. 
civilization (including measures of weight and 
money) some time before B.C. 1450 (the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna inscr.), and along this path 
ultimately into the ion of ancient ' 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- 
lectual possessions. It then became, in the course 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of 
ita mythological features. In Gn 1! we have it in 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete 
obliteration of the polytheistic elemente of the 
genesis of the gods, and the titanic struggle be- 
tween TiAmat and Marduk, which pr ed the 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other 
hand, it contains certain features which clearly 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Driver (Guardian, 
July 29, 1896) ee the true relation 
of the biblical to the Bab. cosmogony when he 
ag ‘The narrative of Gn 1 comes at the end of 
e long process of gradual elimination of heathen 
elements, and of ace assimilation to the purer 
teachings of Israelitish theology, carried on under 
the spiritual influences of the religion of Israel.’ 

V. According to the biblical narrative, the world 
was created by a divine command, and every new 
stage in the creative process is introduced by the 
formula ‘God said.’ other noteworthy feature 
to which attention has already been called, is the 
phrase ‘lat us make man’ (v.*), wherein we have a 
point «¢ contact with the conception of subordinate 
angoie berets (‘sons of God’), who co-operated 
wi in the work of creation (Job 38*’). Here 
we obsorve the a of that belief in inter- 

tween God and the universe 


mediate agencies 
which was destined in later times to me & 
most important factor in Jewish theol This 


conception became developed into the ‘ Wisdom’ 
which was with in the beginning, before the 
creation of the cosmos, and was with when He 
sstablished the heavens (Pr 8", cf. 3'**). This 
‘third cosmogony,’as Cheyne not inaptly calls it,* 
is the product of that growing . belief in the 
transcendent greatness of which with 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. esp. 
Is 40). The influence of Greek philosophy—more 
sory diag of Platonism—made i felt’ in 

udaism, and in proportion as God came to be re- 
paruce as transcendent and absolute, a Logos 

octrine became a ee factor of thought. 
Philo became the representative in Judaism of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity 
we have God aa the absolutely active principle; on 
the other, matter formless and without qualities, 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces 
first the world of ideas, Logos or xécpuos vonrés. 
This Logos becomes the mediating cause, between 
the abeolute and transcendent Deity and the 
passive formless matter, in the generation of the 
world. This is not the place to indicate the transi- 
tion from this position to that occupied by the 
writer of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject 
belongs to Christology. 

In Judaic theology the place of the Logos in the 
creation of the world is partly occupied by the 
doctrine of the pre-existent emanation of the Térah 
from God, y by Memra. This principle of 
the Torah as a mediating element or occasion in 
the creation of the world is expressed in Béréshith 
Rabba 1, for the Térah cannot be realized without 

* In his article ‘Cosmogony’ (Encyol. Brit.) 
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the creation of man. From the same treatise 
(c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
from the words, ‘God saw all that he had made, 
and behold it was very good’ (Gn 1"), viz. that 
God had previously created worlds, and they did 
not A ipnepe Him, so He destroyed them. According 
to Shemoth Rabba, oc. 30, these reverted to the 
primal Tahu Wabche until the present world was 
created. Moreover, there are undoubted traces in 
the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab. trali- 
tions. For later Jewish writers held that princa] 
matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
God’s creative en coerced them by the limita- 
tions it imposed. ey believed in the existence of 
rimeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 
viathan (cf. Tiamat), who wasslaughtered in order 
to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood. 
Rarth, taught in Inter Jtiaism, aleo possemes ite 
a ught in later Judai ite 
points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that while Scripture regards the 
universe as one, having the earth as ita centre, 
later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
read of the upper world and the under world, of 
God’s world and man’s world. In the TMG 
Jerusal. 1, Gn 18" Abraham calls J” ‘ Lord of 
worlds.’ Aboda Zara 3° reckons 18,000 worlds. 
But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Rabbis were not 
ache ag, aaa as to this number. Aocording to 
bbi Jehuda there were only two, but acoordi 
to the common doctrine there were seven. R. 
Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
instructive papers on this subject to the Ezpos 
Times (Nov. and Dec. 1895), in which he drawa 
special attention to the Bab. conception of the 
sevenfold division of the Lower World. (On this 
aig interesting information may be obtained 
m Jensen’s Cosmologie der Bab. p. 232 ff.) 
Readers of the Babylonian mythic romance (in the 
Gilgamfsh [Izdubar] series), called the ‘ Descent of 
oblined to tee bleed remember that she che 
oO pass through seven gateways in order 
to reach the interior of the infernal city. ae 
the inscriptions do not expressly state that the 
heavens were so divided, it is legitimate to surmise 
either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
of a similar division of the heavens, or that this 
correlative became subsequently develo The 
former is more probable, for not only do we find 
the doctrine of the Seven Heavens among the Jews, 


but also among the Parsees. We find the same 
cepeon in the recently discovered Slavonic 
Enoch (translated by Mortill), and in other 


a yptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 

elve Patriarchs,’ This later coamic conception, 
which grew up in connexion with the doctrie of 
God’s abeolute transcendence, is of some imporvance 
in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 12* °, He 
41% 14, Jn reference to the difficult h 6}, 
Charles most usefully cites from Slavonic Enoch 
29+ ®, (Further information respecting the Jewish 
doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
Al . Palést. Theol. p. 197 ff.) 

. We have now concluded our task of expound- 
ing the biblical conceptions respecting cosmogony 
and the cosmos. It is manifest. nf beyond the true 
scope of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 
of t, Persia, and India, though these also 
exhibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
historic contact, and these of no little at pghensacs 
between Egypt and ancient Israel, but the course 
of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
impression that Egypt exercised any deep or 
lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Bubylonia, the land of the highest and most 
eet Sem. culture, we Gaui lok for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life.— 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmogonies, 


for Pers. influence entered into the sphere of | as 


Jewish life too late to affect the cosmogonic con- 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it is 
presented in the Bundehesh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and of 
the other world. Moreover, in the former we 
find a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com- 


perativel late origin. Respecting the creation 
egends of E , Persia. an India, the reader is 

erred to Dillmann’s introductory remarks to 
Genesis, ch. i. in his great commen (6th ed. 

p- 5-10), and also to Otto Zickler’s article ‘ Schip- 

g’ in Herzog and Plitt, RE*, where a compre- 
hensive survey is given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it n to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state- 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained ta 
of modern science. history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Zéckler to which 
reference has been made. This eminent evangelical 
scholar and divine concludes his examination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks: ‘The Mosaic account postulates a 
graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals,and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping things and birds, and after that to land 

i in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the firet. These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. It is out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
into every detail. We can only note to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their 
bearings main outlines.’ A very useful article 
on the same subject, written in a deeply reverent 
spirit, will be found in the £. , Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘The Cosmogony of Genesis’), in 
which the results of geological research are care- 
py A enaccrapaa and compared with the statementa 
of Scripture. 


Probably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. The lan here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the writer they had not previously existed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that day and night were not 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, the sun is no more as 
causal than the moon. The sun rules or regulates 
the day, and the moon regulates the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Scrip- 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
is proceeding on false lines when it seeks to con- 
strain the biblical narrative into harmony with the 


results of modern science. The p g expo- 
sition shows that that narrative emer from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 


process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of human life around it, but charged 
with a great mission to garner out of all the efforts 
of humanity to out the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was moet vital and precious 
for the good of man, to purify it fr~m all mytho- 
logic taint and inform it with the spiritual 
monotheistic conceptions of Judaism. The supreme 
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value of our biblical Susmogon lies in the fact that 
i ishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. It sets God above the great com. 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, 
a personal intelligence and will that rules victori- 
ovat and withoutarival. Andasthe supreme object 
of His creative en , it sete man, fashioned in Hie 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for scientific investi- 
gation to determine the exact details of those 
intermediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced along the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and of the wnt 
worth and dignity of man, and his near kinship 
with that source, surely human life would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and ita deepest 
roblems would have remained unsolved. Upon this 
is, laid broad and clear in Genesis, the revela- 
tion of the New Covenant of Redemption in Christ 
Jesus reste. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the Fatherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


COTE.—2 Ch 82™ ‘stalls for all manner of beasta, 
and cotes (1611 ‘coate’) for flocks’ (RV ‘ flocks in 
folds ). Cf. Milton, Comus, 344— 

* Might we but hear 
The folded flocks, penned in their wattied cotes ; 


which Matthew Arnold borrowed in The Scholar 


* Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes.’ 
The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of cot (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. Ar went neuter, cote Pope : ape = 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and ite a - 
cose” Marfay}. Thus Laaginad. Piers Pi. vitt 16— 
© Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes.’ 
No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd’s 
* cote,’ as in the Shep. Calender, Dec. 77, 78— 
¢ And learned of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might save my sheep and me fro shame.’ 
In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slight building for pascal small animals in, ep. 
sheep. ‘Sheepcote’ occurs 18 24°, 28 7°, 1 Ch 17’. 
Cottage is used in the sense of Aud in Is 1° (RV 
* booth ’) 24” (RV ‘hut’), Zeph 2° (RVm ‘ caves’), 
Sir 29% ‘a mean cottage’ (RV ‘a shelter of logs’), 
much as cote above. J. HASTINGS. 


COTTON (0373 karpas).—The word karpas (Est 1°) 
is rendered by AY, as also by RV, green, but 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is certain] 
either cotton or linen stuff. Karpag is a loan-word. 
Sansk. ka ‘cotton’; Persian Xarpag, ‘fine 
linen’ (Richardson’s Lez.) ; hence also cdpracos and 
carbasus. P. have been quoted from Arrian 
grew and was used for 
G. E. Post. 


and others to por that it 
clothing in Indi 


COUCH.—See BED. As a verb, ‘couch,’ which 
means ‘to stoop,’ ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down’), and is now used only of beasta, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
used also of persons and things. Thus Shaks. 
Merry Wives, V. ii. 1: ‘Come, come, we'll couch i’ 
the castle-ditch till we see the light of our fairies.’ 
So Dt 33% ‘the deep that coucheth beneath,’ where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterranean deep is pictured as a gigantic 
monster (cf. p. 505 f. above). J. HASTINGS. 


COULTER.—‘ The iron blade fixed in front of 
the share in a plough; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by sie 
share.’ The Eng. word occurs 1 § 13™-™ as tr® of 
Heb. ‘éth (ny), which is tr4 ‘ plowshare,’ Is 2‘= 


Mic 4*, J] 3 [all, but Klost. adds 2 K 6° bnagny, 
taking ny thus for the instrument (=the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See AGRI- 
CULTURE. ASTINGS. 


COUNCIL, COUNSEL.—These words are distinct 
in origin, council from conctlium (cun-calere, to call 
together) ‘an grein ee ; counsel from consilium 
(con-eulere, to consult) ‘ consultation,’ ‘ advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct in spelling and in 
meaning, their meaning nearly sorrcaponding with 
the Lat. words from which they come. But from 
the earlicat Asin they were Spe nrg confused 
in the En ng. and although efforts were made 
from the Ee the 16th cent. to separate them, it 
took two centuries to effect the separation. 

AV of 1611 counsel is once (28 17™) spelt ‘ counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘ counsell’ (with & Cap. Counsell, 
ob Is oe aoe la. is always ‘ counsels,’ except 

iles.’ But council a in a 
ae vats ty of 1 forms: Council, Councill, Councels, 
councell, Councell, counsel, " counsell, Counsell. 
Subsequent edd. varied these ¢ indefinitely but for 
the last century or thereby th spelling has been 
uniformly ‘ council.’ 


Goaneil iis the tra of—1. "Dz) righmah, Ps 66%? only, (RVm 


oompeny, see notes in Oe cod out .inty nalatelitet hi aaa taped 
A got eens ower 

futon, Me @ Ag Bike Seanell"y whieh ves (with AVm) ‘ took 
AV ‘held a e tr= of ¢. where it 


oouurs elsewhere in tog gt? Mk 86 151 
"bald « consultation,’ ray “aoepe ai baton a Mth 
consilium 


sod tre) had rare he roti mea a of Bronsted gra (od 


pom 
ioe: Ge datesce apt -rcig Wha ee 


Counsel. — In OT mostly myy ‘égah, ‘advice,’ then (as in 
Ps1))‘ pasion gourd psi *—Del.; and Tid, a most 


interesting word, whose meaning is that of ‘con- 
Adential communion’; whereupon the two meanings already 
seen in rupSetjser eme vis. those who are in confidential 
pom er =e council; and og communication iteelf, 
counsel. tra in is ‘secret,’ as Ps 2514 ‘ the 
secret of the Loup is wi them that fear him.’ Where AV has 
‘counsel’ R cept Jer 2314. 23, RV ‘council.’ In NT 


ony Bova: id en thought itis the praal ten o trm of ‘ézah ape 


Astercinate come and toebnowiedcs of God God) 0 or 
paradigm 
Counsellor.—This is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not, however, occur in AV of 
1611, thou re ‘counsellours’ is found thrice, Ezr 8, 
Pr 12” ] there the ue is always ‘ coun- 
seller’ (or ‘ Counseller,’ 1% 96, Dn 6’, 7 Esa 84), 
The Oxf. and Camb. Parallel Bibles restore ‘ coun- 
seller’ ig ely except Mk 15%, Lk 23” (both 
Bovdeurjs, used of Joseph of Arimathea as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, RV ‘councillor ’) and 
Ro 11° (edpfovros, the LXX word in Is , of 
which this is a quotation). J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTENANCE.—As a subst. frequent, always 
=face. Asa vb. only Ex 23° ' Neither shalt thou 
c. & poor man in his cause,’ RV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be... countenanced, in- 
coureee, and dishothg a ”; and Shaka, 2 Henry IV. 
v. i. 41, ‘I you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 

The Heb. vb. is hddhar, ‘honour,’ which ts used in a bad 
sense agaln in Lv 1915> ‘nor honour the person of oe doe 
Knobel would make Ex 235 correspond with Lv 1915 
ms — for 57) ‘and a poor man.’ But the euniuns do not 


Ppoaliel to Le tits * tix (LXX reads xai rivyra), and the statement 
a pana . gir shalt not re . me sh n ah the 
iy para e paapeody e matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be in judgement.’ 
TINGS. 


COURAGE 


COUNTERFEIT.—Only in Apocr. 1. As adj. 
Wis 15° ‘(the eee ber) en eavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, counteth it his glory to make 
c. things’; Gr. «/83y\a, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious, the 
mod. meaning of the word. This reference is to 
earthenware es made and glazed so as i. 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As subst. 

216 ‘We are esteemed of him as counterfeits’ (els 
xlp8ndov; Vulg. tamguam nugaces, the only occur- 
rae cab iy 2 o es 
m far’ (rhv x er Sy dvarurwod- 

vot, RV ¢ ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
ra ere c. is used in the obsol. sense of a representa- 


tion of nig person or ae” by painting, Mort @) 


etc., & eness, image Shaks. Merch. 
What find I here? 
Fair Portia's ence. H 


and Holland (1606), Suefon. 89, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in brasse representing him being a 
child.’ > As vb. Sir 38" ‘They that cut — grave 
ive themselves to ©. duodous 
V ‘to preserve likeness in por- 
. (Cf. Tindale’s Address to the Reader 
(NT 1525), ‘I had no man to counterfet, nether 
was holpe with englysshe of eny that had inter- 
preted the same.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTERYAIL.— Est (les the enemy could ih 
c. the king’s ’ (RV ‘the adversary coul 
not have compensated for the king’s damage 
and Sir 6% ‘ Nothing doth o. a faith friend *() av 
‘there is nothing that can be taken in exc 
for a faithful friend’). In Est 7* the meaning is 

‘make an lahtonare return for’ (Geneva ‘recom- 

pense '), ’), as Stubbes (1583), Anat. Abus. 63, ‘though 

able with any benefit to countervail your 

great s.’ In Sir 6% c. has the older meaning of 

e4 in value’; cf. More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr. 

1551), ‘ All the goodes i in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTRYMAN.—1. Of the same nation, 2 Co 

11™ ‘in perils by, mine own countrymen ’ (ex yévous, 
Wyclif ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same tribe, 1 Th 2" ‘ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ (ri lélu» 
cunpudrerGr, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eccles, writers; Wyclif, 
‘lynagis ’ (=‘ lineage,’ Rheims), Tindale ‘kins- 
men’; Geneva and Bishope’ as AV). 8. Of the 
same city, 2 Es 10™ (cwes, AV, RV ‘neighbours,’ 
RVm ‘townsmen ’). J. HASTINGS. 


COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some affinity, or wont to be con- 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Spect. No. 8, ‘I shall here com- 
municate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 25 13° ‘make me ac. of cakes.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis 87) acc..to the cation derived 
from Gr. deem poe In the early days of Israel's 
battles, courage in its simplest sense was naturall 
rated very highly. Much stress is laid on it in Dt 
31 and Jos 1; neither of these passages, however, 


— sp: 
A erode and objects made of o 
ted oom of still chea 

y of earthenware, wi 
glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more com ted 
process than when cut out of stone and simply cove bhi ls a 
vitided con an this = could spares be sold at 
price ; ito 


all the of the fore, and ite cclets 
Teer ‘betrayed ite inferiority ilkinson, Anctent Sgyptians, 
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belongs to the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. The 
courageous feats of Jonathan and David and 
others are related with admiration (e.g. 1 § 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, S, etc., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 7*, Dt 20°, 1 Mac 3%). Be- 
tween the earlier kings and the Maccabees we 
hear little or oe of courage in war. The 
courage of endurance shown by is a leading 
a in Dn, Mac, and parts of NT, esp. He 11, 


and Rev. 

The second forms of the virtue also have 
their place in the Bible. Man is not to fear un- 
aeareia nor the blame of his fellow-men (Is 51’, 

zr 10‘, Pr 20" etc.). This moral courage is oh 
demanded of the propheta (¢.g. Ezk 3°, cf. 
13°44): they were therefore encouraged for their 
work by pou revelations and calls (Ex 4'**, Jer 
16, Ezk 2°). Men must not be daunted by tribu- 
lation (Ps 27 31*); nor give way to any super- 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 237, 2 Ch 15°, Jer 
10°). Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
co in building the temple (1 Ch 224 ). 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour- 
ey (2 Ch 194). The spiritual conflict with 

eh of evil demands courage (Eph 67°"), 

The ae sehichy Hid courage an a red ideon(eg- 

pip) suggest ness, strength, power of resist- 
etal The man is to be himself, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
thought is close to that of d»dpela, manliness (not 
in NT, but dvdpltoua: occurs 1 Co 16, and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expreasly connected with 
courage in Ps 56°, Mt 8* ete. (cf. 28 10%). Faith 
popes the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is the secret of all co 6 that is more than natural 
spirit and the love of fighting (see Is 50’, Pr 28', 
1 Ti 34), Ina secondary degree the empipy. of 
man’s sympathy confirms courage (Ac28*%, He 12?-%), 
In Rev 21° cowardice is coupled with unbelief, and 
the two head the list of i (cf. Sir 21 28), 
See also FEAR. . O. Burrows. 


COURSE (from cursum, running, race).—1. On- 
ward movement in a particular path, as of a ship, 
Ac 16 211-7; of the stars, Jg 5” ‘the stars in their 
courres fought against Sisera’; of the sun, 1 Es 4* 


‘gwi t is the sun in his c.’; and fig. of the gospel, 
2Tbh 3! ‘that the word of the Lord may have free 
0.’ (79éxn, RV ‘may run’). 2. The path in which 


the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 44 
‘ willows by the watercourses’ ; fig. of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 8° 23°; and of the mauner of the 
present age, Eph 2? ‘the c. (alév, RVm ‘age’) of 
this world.’ * The over which a race ex- 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service), Ac 13% 20™, 2 Ti 4? ‘TI have finished 
myc.’ 4. The fixed order of things, Ps 82° ‘the 
foundations of the earth are out of c.’ (RV ‘are 
moved’); or regular succession, Ezr 3" ‘they san 
together by c.’ (RV ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14 
‘by c.’ (dvd wépos, RV ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES. J. HASTINGS. 


COURT.—See TEMPLE. 
COUSIN.—This word was formerly used of any 


near kinsman or kinswoman, except those of the 
first degree. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 


(King John, I. iii. 6), a niece (Twelfth Night, 1. 
iii. 5), an uncle (I. v. 131), ete. Thus, Ae You 
Like Ié, 1. iii. 44— 
* Rosalind— Me, uncle? 
Duke Frederick— You, cousin. 
It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 
* For Ja 3 see Mayor in loc. 
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in To 6 7% 33, 2 Mac 11!}%, Lk 1%, C. is also 
applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or 18 ape A assumed to be the same. 
In this sense isc. in 1 Es 3’ 4 (‘thou shalt sit next 
me, and shalt be called my c.’), 1 Mac 11®. The 
Greek is ovyyerts, Lk 1%, ) Es 37 4%, To 4, 1 Mac 
113, 2 Mac 11): *; dreyis, To 73; and d&ed¢és, 732. 
The older VSS near ly always have ‘cousin’ as 
AV;; it is only in RV that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk 1"; ‘kinsfolk,’ 1%; ‘kins- 
man,’ To 6°, 1 Mac 11%, 2 Mac 11'™; and 
‘brother,’ To 74: while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 37 4%, To 72. On the relationship bet. Elisa- 
beth and M who are called ‘ cousins’ in AV, see 
Plummer on k 1%, and art. ELISABETH. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COVENANT (n-z dérith, LXX diabjcy, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes ovv$4xnn).—The Eng. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means & convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
two persons. The Heb. term is used with the 
same latitude, though properly bérfth is employed 
only of the more important class of conventions, 
at the forming of which a religious rite was per- 
formed, which the Deity va sania - . 

y to the covenant, or as the ian 0 
ther uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The tarm bérith occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, ana is rendered ‘covenant’ in AV with a few 
exceptions, 6g. ‘league,’ Jos 9%, 28 312%, and 
some other places; ‘confederacy, Ob’, cf. Gn 
143, The word is in a variety of signifi- 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law; and opinions 

iffer on the question what its Pe i meaning 
is. Some have assumed that the wo open? 
means a bilateral covenant with reciprocal obliga- 
tions or undertakings, and that then being apphed 
to the conditions of the covenant, which were of 
the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or law. Not 
very different from this idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitic peoples no authority 
existed from which /aw could emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agreement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of A was ordinance 
or appointment laid down by a single party, but 
that, as in all such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
primary to the derived sense would on this last 
supposition be much less natural than it is on the 
other. The derivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root 73 ¢o cut, after Arab., suppos- 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 


contracting pene passed (Gn 15", Jer 34'* 19), 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 


covenant, viz. ‘to cut’ (mp) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage; but it is more natural to sup 
that both the idea of dérfth and the term 1 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in icular instances Soa Lat. fadus 
tcere, etc.) More recently it has been ested 
that the word may be connected with the Apagt! 
birtu ‘a fetter,’ berttu a fettering, enclosing. It 
does not quite appear, however, whether the sup- 
posed verb from which ‘ fetter’ is derived meant ‘to 
enclose’ or ‘to bind’ (Del. Assyr. HWB). Atany 
rate, the word Gond would approximate more 
y towards expressing the various usages of 
bértth than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenants mentioned in 
OT—those between men and men, and those be- 
tween God and men. It may be assumed that the 
ideas associated with the latter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i. COVENANTS AMONG MEN.—In Gn 26% men- 
tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Isaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 
‘Let there now be an oath (or curse, dx) betwixt 
us, betwixt us and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee’ (v.%). (2) The contents or 
terms of the covenant were that they should 
mae abstain from porene one another, or 

sitively do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘we 

ave done unto thee nothing but , and sent 
thee away in >(v.%). (3) The covenant was 
contracted by an oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sware one to another’ (v.™), erence is made to 
a meal or feast Aa by Isaac; but as this took 
ee the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
ormed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans- 
action is given in Gn 21 in the history of 
Abraham. If the transaction there be a different 
one, the passage has probably suffered interpola- 
tion from 26%" (in uzzath as well as 
Phicol appears). The covenant in these 
was an international treaty between 
peoples, Israel and the Philistines. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn 31“), The passage is composite,and it 
is not easy to apportion the verses between the 
sources J and E. The most important part of the 


e two 


parse is v.51f. (FE). (1) The initiative was taken | pe. 
‘fee , ‘Come, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou’ (v. 


“), (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 
by both) to be a witness, and apparently also a 
boundary landmark. (3) The termsof the covenant 
were that neither party should overstep this 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) Both parties 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban vag 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, an 
Jacob swearing by the Fear of his father Isaac. In 
v.™ (possibly J) an addition or a variation appears, 
having & more personal character, and referring to 
Jacob's treatment of Laban’s daughters. Refer- 


ence is twice made to a meal (vv. ), but in. 


neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jacob and ‘his brethren,’ 
that is, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Aramwans, to estab- 
lish Gilead as a boundary-line between the two 
ia eae 
ese two cases may be taken as . InGn 
267 mention is made of the ‘curse’ (7?x). The 
word may also mean ‘oath,’ and was used just like 
‘oath ons general name for covenant (Ezk 17) ; 
in Dt 4 and Neh 10” both words, ‘oath’ and 
‘curse,’ are used, though the expressions ma 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ez 
17°), It may be supposed, however, that ‘curse’ 
was originally used in its literal sense. Very prob- 
ably, the ceremonies originally in use in conclud- 
ing covenante were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
just referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
ceremony described in Gn 15 of pene between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (3444), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with al] the rites to have consisted of 
thingse—(1) the agreement on the terms; 
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(2) the positive oath (ayp3¢) taken by each party ta 
the athe (Gn 26"') to perform them; and (3) the 
imprecation or curse (compare ‘cursed,’ 1S 14, 
Dt 27%) invoked by each party on himself in 
case or ener, this ecg boi at see same ars 
8 y exp y passing between the 
be of the slaughtered animal * 

It is evident, first, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con- 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in use—a covenant is an 
intensified oath, and in later times the term ‘oath’ 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these solemnities, that the 
covenant was an inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a ee epithet applied to covenants is 
‘eternal’ (2 S 23°, Lv 24°). e penalty of break- 
ing the covenant was death through the curse 
taking effect. And this explains the terrible im- 

recation of David, 2S 3™. The language is not 

t of mere ion, though there may be passion 

in it; it is the invocation on Joab’s head of the 

‘curse’ due to his violating the covenant, and the 
safe-conduct granted to Abner. 

Some other covenants of a similar kind in OT: 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2372 3412. 18, 


on 

A covenant between the ple of Jabesh and king 

tions(18 111”), A covenant between 
the only one mentioned be- 

Off. if it referred to the same 

put a different complexion on the covenant. A 


Nebuchadrezzar and ekiah 

and the people to set their slaves, ir 
conformity with the law, Ex 219, Dt 1518 (Jer 348); cf. 1 K 13, 
Am 19, 1 K 1519, 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurrmg mutual 
obligations. The term bértth is used, however, in 
some cases where ahd one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, while the other suggests or imposes 
it. No doubt in these cases the party imposing the 
obligation or line of conduct is already comm 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
eae with him into the covenant (2 Ch 23!). In 

os 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people (v.%). The covenant is not one 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a solemn bond laid by Joshua on 
the people, or rather assumed by the people at his 
suggestion, that they would ‘serve J” their God.’ 
Joskus had already announced his own resolution 
to serve J” (v.45), It is added that Joshua set the 
ople a statute and an ordinance in Shechem 
tv? ; but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kiud 
is recorded in 2 K 11‘, where Jehoiada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘he made them swear,’ and then showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 23? we read that 
Josiah ‘stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to 
keep his commandments.’ This covenant was not 
e sda the mers but bervghe vied ri i ara 
was it made with the e, although the people 
afterward also entered 3 fata the covenant (v.°). 


* Liv. 1. &, ‘tum illo die, Ju 


iter, Romanum &3 
ferito, ut “° hunc porcum hic 


odie tantoque magis 
ferito y ary magis potes polleaque.’ The Heb. formula of 
oath, ‘ do 80 to me and more also,’ may be connected with 
such ceremonies. 
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The covenant was an ement or bond assumed | therefore ‘sure’ (of. Gal 3%), He 67-3), In 
by Josiah, and differs little in idea from a vow; | 23° it is called ‘eternal’ (cf. 7%). In later writings 
and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah sa 


‘It is in mine heart to make a covenant with J 
ov God of Israel’ (2 Ch ae ero LA ihe 

G86 it appears that is , not 
only when the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but aleo when it is imposed on one panty by 
another, or when one assumes it on himeelf. 

ii. Gop’s COVENANTS WITH MEN.—Some pointe 
are common to covenants in general—{l) Every 
covenant implies two parties, and that the perce 
are free moral agents, and that, whether the en- 

ent be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 

() Every covenant is made in bonum ; the relation 
ormed is always friendly, and for the benefit at 
least of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
oe on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove- 
nants, though the introduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
hets, restrains it from claiming the protection 

of J” asaright. It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64°), and for that reason it 
claims to reated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10%). But it usually finds ita pleas, 


not in itself, but in God. It beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and His , and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake—His name of God 


alone, already begun to be revealed to the world 
in the great acts of Israel’s redemptive history. 
If in later times Israel pleads its ‘ righteousness,’ 
and invokes God’s righteousness in ite behalf, this 
is not a plea of moral righteousness, but of penne 
the nen as against the world—a plea that it has 
rhe e true religion, and represents the cause of 


a re 15 Sa “oa 26°#-) oh aor gi = covenant 
wit, ram. e passage, thou rhaps com- 
posite, is sufficiently connected, vit havie refer- 
ence to the question who should be Abram’s heir, 
and v. to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in- 
heritance, the important verses being ®&!2- 27-18, 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parte, the corresponding parte being 
een opposite each other with a space between. 
t night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a flaming torch. The 
smoke and flame was a symbol of the Divine Being. 
The explanation follows: ‘In that day J” made a 
covenant with Abram, oe thy seed have 
I given this land’ (cf. 13°). Now this covenant is 
& promise on the part of J”. The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
iny between the pieces of the victims. Among 
men this would have meant the most solemn invoca- 
tion of J” as dian of the covenant, but here it 
is J” Himself who performs the rite—because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 
Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned—the covenant with David, constitutin 
his seed etnal rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
priesthood on that family. In 287 David, be- 
cause of his purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J” will 
build him a house, t¢. establish his dynasty as 
perpetual rulersin Israel. In 25 23° this promise is 
spoken of as ‘a covenant ordered in all things,’ t.e. 
constituted with all the due and solemn rites, and 


this covenant is referred to as an oath (Ps 89* 
182"), and spoken of as the ‘sure mercies of David’ 
(is 554). But it appears to be alluded to as early as 

s 16°, and the idea of it is what gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passage, Is 7}-9’. The setting 
apart of the tribe of Levi for ng functions is 
sev times alluded to, Ex » Dt 10° 185 (ef. 
Nu 25" 33); and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33°, Jer 337, Mal 2**. 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history—the 
inalienable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perretns monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual priesthood in the family 
of Levi. In the mind of one standing far down in 
the history of Israel in the midst of these estab- 
lished institutions, and conceiving of them as due 
to covenants made in the distant past by J”, one 
main conception in covenant must have appeared ita 
immutability. This idea of unchangeableness be- 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established custom, such as the exhibition of 
the shewbread. is called ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
(Lv 24°). Similarly, the observance of the Sabbath 
18 80 ed (Ex 31° 1"), and Jer 33” applies the term 
covenant to the laws of nature, speaking of J’’s 
covenant with the day and with the night; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature. But the conception 
of J” implied in the idea of such covenants 1s re- 
Lert J” is ore ee of pe plead gies 

eing, havin wer to dispose of the world to 
whom He will fGn 16), and to select among men 
whom He wills for His ends (287), standing 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J” implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existed so early as thedates 
assigned to these various covenants. They argue 
that such covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention the Sinaitic covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and permanent con- 
dition of things, and are merely a religious view 
taken of existing conditions. e® covenant of J” 
with Abram to give his seed the land of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in 
sion of Canaan brought under the religious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to their God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, e those in 
the northern kingdom, was established and secure. 
J” is the author of all Israel’s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
His determinations He communicates graciousl 
to those who are the subjects of them (Am 3). 
But this mode of thinking regarding J”, and this 
mode of interpreting institutions and facts that 
have histori arisen, are modes of thinking not 

uite early in Israel’s religious history. The re- 
ation of J” to Israel must originally have been 
similar to that of the gods of the heathen to their 
particular peoples ; the relation existed, but it was 
never formed; it was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 
admitting that from the earliest times some ethica’ 
elements entered into the conception of J", the 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did 
a conception of a Divine Being entirely free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun. 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J” was completely 
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ethicized and He was recognised as God over all. 
And such views of J”, it is contended, are to be ob- 
served first among the canonical propheta, or at 
earliest in the sub-prophetic age, the 
Elijah and Elisha.—It is enough to state the 
question here (its discussion fails under other 
rubrics, DECALOGUE, GoD, ISRAEL), though a 
reference to it was nece in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT ion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious , vis., To what date is the 
conception of J” as an absolutely e 
be assigned ? 

iii. RY OF THE DIVINE COVENANTS.—1. 


The Ex 19-34 (apart from 25-31", assigned 
to Ph givin an account of the transactions at 
) Ceamnaky, almost hopelessly, compli- 
cated (see Exopus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
m the Decalogue of Ex 20. Sev 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 34°), now 
considerably retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
J (v.%). e main parte of Ex 19ff. are usually 
assigned to E, ae ee bemeee now stands, no 
covenant is connected with the simple Decalogue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (5 O%-) affirms that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Deca- 
logue written on the tables of stone (44% 5”). It 
also appears to say that no laws were promulgated 
at Horeb beyond the Decalogue (5*); Moses re- 
ceived ‘judgments’ at Horeb (4+ “ 5-61), which 
he prom ted first in the plains of Moab (4" @ 
6}. & 192), Ex 2% mention is made of a covenant 
and a Book of the Covenant. This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the second 
tables of stone. The Book of the Covenant appears 
to be Ex 20-23, but the testimony of Dt makes it 
probable that Ex 21 ff. did not o y stand in 
connexion with the events at Horeb, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J” they answered with one 
voice, ‘all the words which J” hath spoken will we 
do’; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
& sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
of which was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been su 
to be an instance of the ancient way of ma 
ibaa cae | both ies having communion in the 
same bl (W. Smith, KS 461). This may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J”, was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela- 
tion to J” (He 9%),* The words, ‘I am J” thy 
God’ (Ex 20°), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Spr proper expressing the other side. In 


512 


g a 


e covenant is, ‘I am J” thy God, and thou | th 


art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 20°”) is the 
ex on or the analysis of what this means. 
prophets.—The idea of the divine cove- 


nant ap very little in the prophets down to 
Jer an , two prophets directly under the infiu- 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 


not unfamiliar to them (Am 1°, Hos 24, Is 281816 
33°), but a covenant of God with men is not re- 
ferred to except Hos 6’ 8’. The former of these 

is obecure, and the second is considered 
fy some an interpolation, though mainly just be- 
cause it does refer to the divine covenant.t It can 


times of | N 


Being to | Th 
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hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the paral aby Seng 
avoid the use of the term, for later propheta (Zeph, 
ah, Hab, Hag, Jon, Jl, Zec 1-8) also fail to use 
it ; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
sch on different CURT pes bro hets have to do 
with an existing 6, an main conce 
tions aro—(I} that there is a relation between J” 
and Israel; He is their God and they are His 
ore a relation of J” and the people was 
ormed by His act of redeeming them from pis 
‘I am J” thy God from the lan an af ahi ). 
is was the day of Israel’s ‘ birth’ (Hos 2 11! 12° 
18‘), the time when J’ ‘ knew’ her (Am 3). (8) In 
this as in all Hie other acta towards the 
motive of J” was His eas (Am 2°), His ‘love’ 
Hos 11}, of. Is 195%). (4) The nature of this re- 


ion between J” and the e is cere well 
understood. It is given in the conception of J”, and 
: purely ethical. t is required of the people 


seek ‘good ’—civil and moral righteousness 
and the service of J” alone. In demanding this from 
the people the prophets do not found on a book or 
on laws, they speak off their own minds. To 
themselves pia py are axiomatic, and wher- 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (Hos 4}*). Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing people have no occasion 
to go further back than the Exodus, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isaiah 
goes further up than David and Zion. The "jad. 
ges, as at the first’ a") are supreme rulers like 
avid; ‘the Lord hath founded Zion’ (14™); ‘ He 
dwelleth in Mount Zion’ (8). J”, who is universa, 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous 
ness in ri If Isaiah has any covenant is 
his mind it is the Davidic, on which his Messianic 
Bropeceete (79711). Thusthe prophetic idea 
iffers from the idea of a covenant as ers from 
formal; the assurance of redemption repoees, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have historically found Him in 
His acts of redemption already done, and as He is 
aon in the heart ih man. epee arpa ha 
of God, as it explains the present, guaran e 
future. However Hosea aus by his ideas, whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 


in his own heart a love which could not let ite 
object however degraded she might become, 
and rose by inspiration to the intuition that such 


was God’s love,—however this be, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than moral repugnance, a love which nothin 
can overcome, And this is God’s love to lerael. 
The relation between J” and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J” has loved (Hos 
). 
3. Tet ool AE knows of three covenanta 
—that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
e plains of Moab. The covenant with the 
fathers (4" 734), specifically Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (1° 6!), was a promise to increase their seed 
(1318) and give them the land of Canaan (6%). The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath’ (7°), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogue (4% 5°* 9%, cf. na In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 
 Seacigy of Moab, which is expressly distinguished 
m the of. 
this covenant 


covenant at Horeb (20! (Heb. 
29% 12. 14 31 9617-19), ~The contents o nan 
are formed by Dt iteelf (se. ch. 12-26, 28), which is 
ed the Book of the Covenant (2 K 237 ™, cf. Jer 


ae Dt is in the main an expansion of Ex 21 ££, 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
- | of this covenant given in 26-4 ‘Thou hast 


are 

avouched * J” this day that he shall be thy God, 
> oe here, ie very obscure; LXX 
Sohosen:* so Vulg. virtually - Ans Aq. derwdlidjo, o@ 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep his 
statutes and commandments and pagent, and 
hearken unto his voice. And J” has this day 
avouched thee that thou shalt be his particular 
people... and that he will make thee high above 
all nations . . . and that thou shalt be an holy 
people unto J* thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s undertaking is that 
J” shall be their God, and the essential part of His 
rebar | Sr that they shall be His peculiar 
people (cf. 19°); all else is but the exposition 
or analysis of what these terms imply. Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with ising inwardness it sums 
Wy all duties in love to J” their God (6° 10%). Like 
the Fecpnetes also, it fills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God: J” ‘loved thy fathers’ (4*’), and 
this love continues to their descendants (7°). The 
‘covenant and the grace’ (179) are coupled; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (77). Dt also 
lays t emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the continuity of His operations. It was 
because He loved the fathers that He ‘ chose’ their 
seed, the people Israel ; this ‘choice’ meaning, not 
election beforehand, but the concrete act of separ- 
ating Israel to Himself from among the nations at 
the Sexodus (47 7? 10%). J” ‘keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is —— from His nature 
a © is me E rsoracley ra an All Israel’s 
essings, i iverance from entrance to 
Canaan, ed ae there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding iteelf—‘ to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers’ (8% 9° 
es And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera- 
tive in the future: Israel may be scattered among 
the nations, but J” will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4). The term dértth is used in 
Dt for the terms or contents of the covezant, eA 
the Decalogue or any of its laws (4* 17**) ; so 
ks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,’ ‘ the ark of 
e covenant,’ cf. 1 K 8" ‘the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’—The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Dt in their use of the covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
Horebd and that in the plains of Moab (Jer 11% *® 
319 73% 3, Ezk 16°). It is curious that in his 
re hecies anterior to the promulgation of Dt (ch. 


Jer., like other propheta, does not make use | In 


of the covenant idea (cf., however, 3"). See § iv. 

4. The Priests’ —P is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Israel’s eacra, ites 
religious institutions and rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be described in 
their historical succession, ¢.g. the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of circumcision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of among 
His people (Ex 25 ff.), and the like. In this history 
P records two covenante—that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
@ covenant with man and all creation, consisting 
of a promise or oath (Is 54°) on God’s side that He 
would no more destroy the world with a flood, and 
laying on men the o penton of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. It is 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 


with mankind and all creation, it was an absolute | after P. 


changed, connecting perhaps with ¥p*7 (Jer 312). As v.!7 plainly 


promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world; but in regard to individuals the 
ty of violating it was death (9), and in 

ter law even a beast that shed human blood was 
to be slain (Ex 21”). This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Is 24°), and in later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed on prosel and even 


 epeiait that it was the increasing intercourse 
tween Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter were epee, dom the religion of 
Israel, which induced the author of P to preserve a 
record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) was made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a oe of God, called also an oath 
oad 6*), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
im and his seed, and to be their (Gn 17*7- 8) ; 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circumcision (v.). Circumcision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
(v.* 8-18), just as the Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sign of it (Ex 31% 2"), As in Noah’s 
covenant, the promise to Abraham and his seed 
peeertee as fy poopie ba ey (v."), hi in 
regard individuals the ty of neglectin 
circumcision was death (v.54), The OT “idea is 
hardly that Abraham ed his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing—as they were when 
the author wrote (cf. Dt 29"). The Decalogue 
does not now stand in P, neither does it speak of 
any covenant at Sinai, except in the general 
reference Lv 26“ ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
atthe Exodus; the ony pa of the Decal spoken 
of as a covenant is the Sabbath (Ex 31'%)." The 
‘ark of the covenant’ becomes ‘the ark of the 
testimony’ (ny). P gives an account of the his- 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, El- 


subsequent history, their multiplication in t 
and their entrance into Canaan, is but the - 
ment of this covenant (Ex 2” 6* 5 of. Ps 105%"). 

P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove- 
nant is, ‘I will be their God’ (Gn 17%), or more 
fully, ‘I will take you to me for people, and I 
will be (Ex 6"). In the idea of P 


in the Exile and at times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of the people and in 
their being the people of God in truth {Ly 264-45), 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 


Par heey sept far ech ee el is written mainly to 
introduce the of the Sabbath, in which creation issued, the 

t have been to ®@ covenant with 
creation and Adam. This is 


° 
covenant from the beginning was, thou shalt die the death,’ 


6 = rdinance ; and 
+ | Serer, Eteguedoo"teQaedny ef aan from the be 
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iv. TRE NEw O)vVENANT.—<As an idea in the 
religious history of Israel the new covenant means: 
first, that Israel’s national existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacred, shall be dissolved 
(Hos 3%); J” shall say of her, ‘She is not my 
people, neither am I hers’ (Hos 1° 2%), And 
secondly, that this oe of mee shall Pent 
tem porary—as it is, in fact, merely a nt (Is 40! 
soe. at 4 51%); the relation eta tea: her and 
J” shall be renewed: ‘I will say unto them which 
were not my people, Thou art my ple; and 
they shall say, Thou art my God bos Qe 110), 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in § iii.) The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J”, the rupture of the old covenant (Jer 31"); the 
Restoration shall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. But around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the religious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for- 

iveness of sin, righteousness and peace, and ever- 

ting joy—the relation is renewed amidst the 
tumultuous jubilation of creation (Is 42! 4421-3), 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian. Jer. is the first to use the word new, 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the words spoken by J” to her who had been 
cast off: ‘I will betroth thee unto me for ever’ 
Hos 2 31), In terms the new covenant is nothing 
ut the old: ‘I will be their God, and they shall be 
oy people’ (Jer 31%) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; ita terms are realized in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘better’ (He 8). The prophets and Dt insist 
greatly on the duties of the people, and assume 
that they are able to perform them. But when 

Jer. and Ezk. review the people’s history, which 
' has been one long act of unfaithfulness, they de- 
spair of the people (Jer 13%). ToJeremiah’s expostu- 
lations the reply seems to come back, ‘ It is hope- 
less’ (2%). ope is now only in God. J” will 
make a new covenant with Israel, that is, forgive 
their sins and write His law on their hearts—the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act ; and thus the covenant idea shall be realized, 
‘I will be their God,’ etc. The second of the 
promise is developed in Deutero-Is. ‘This is my cove- 
nant, saith J”, my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth’ (59%) ; and 
even more fully in Ezk 36™®, cf. 11'* In 20*@ 
Ezk. describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is a repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, everlasting covenant is due to God’s remem- 
brance of His former covenant (16°*:). Both Jer. 
and Ezk. pane the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidic or Messianic covenant (Jer 33'*16 
0-28) Ezk 372°, cf. 17%), 

In Deutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two preat conceptions—the 
universalistic conception of J”asGod, and that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J” is God 
alone, Creator, He that giveth breath untothe people, 
and in this all is said: He shall yet be acknowledged 
by all, ‘By myself have I sworn that to me every 
knee shall bow’ (457 428). And Israel is His witness 
et There is no mention of former covenantswith 
the fathers or Israel. J” called Israel (41° 42° 49!-* 
512), and in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind—‘I said unto thee, Thou art my ser- 
vant’ (415-), There is no God but J”, and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to be the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J” may to the end of the earth (49°). The 
knowledge of the true God has been given to man- 
kind once for all in Israel ; and this idea of the 
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true knowledge or word of the true God implanted 
in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham—this 
idea personified into a Being is the Servant of the 
Lord. One might not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Being, but he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s cal] and 
the creation of its consciousness (49!*°), And the 
religious merit of mankind was a Process at Law, 
the conduct of the great Cause of theServant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right: his 


cause was that of J”, and though he s contra 
mundum he would surely prevail: ‘I know that I 
shall not be put to shame’ (50**). So the Servant 


becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42° 49%). this is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of (54), is ever- 
lasting (55° 61°), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (560° 444). 

n the above and all late writings dér{th is used 
in a general way, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its conditions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 56‘, Ps 103"). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant; the new covenant is not thought of asa 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
bérith had a charm and power, and was clung to 
partly because it expressed the most solemn an 
unalterable macaroni on God’s ae He yous 
be the le’s salvation, an » perhaps, 
because fest cested that He actel with men after 
the manner of men, iously engaging Himeelf to 
them, and entering into their life. The covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening hopes 
and ideals towards which, kindled and elevated by 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. And 
thus the covenants were not only promises of 
redemption, but stages in its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and unmotived 
interpositions, they attached themselves to lofty 
eer conditions of men’s minds,—to the ‘faith’ 
of Abraham (Gn 15’), to David’s absorbing purpose 
to prepare an house for J* (287, Ps 132), to the 
‘zeal’ of Levi and Phinehas, and to the elevated re- 
ligious mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

y the time of the LXX translation bérfth had 
become a religious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word da64«n, disposition or appointment, noueS 
the term was then somewhat inappropriately 
applied to reciprocal engagements among men.° 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews the word is used Loth for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (9°), The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31", particularly the promise, ‘I will 
remember their sins no more.’ The Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the sacrifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘for ever perfected the sanctified.’ Tbe other half 
of the promise, ‘In their hearts I will write my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (cf. ref. to the 
Spirit, Is 59%, Ezk 362). St. Paul employs the 
term &adycn (Gal 3), but in the sense of an en- 

gement on the part of God, which is, as he calls 
it, a promise. In the main he follows P, e.g. (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 
* Aristoph. Av. 489, is quoted as an ex. of the 


meaning ‘ con- 
vention,’ mutual engagement. Had this sense established itself 
in the ‘common’ dialect of the 8rd cent. B.0.? 


COVER 


Abrahamic (Gn 17); (2) in regarding circumcision 
as the sign of it; and (3) in regarding the Sinaitic 
revelation as subordinate to the covenant and a 
means of realizing it—though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at Sinai was not the 
making of a covenant, but the giving of a law. 
With Gn 17, however, he combines Gn 15, and the 
wider promise that all nations should be bleesed 
in the seed of Abraham. The covenant with 


Abraham was a purely iritual deed, and contem- 
Pater only spiri en The promise of heir- 


of the world was eer to Abraham and to his 
which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abraham, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, joint-heirs 
with Him. In the institution of the Supper the 
term d:aljcy is also , and combined with the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 24%, cf. He 9'**-, 
Parasaovoey.—The usual phrase to make a covenant is ‘ to 
cut’ (1p); in 28238 ‘to appoint’ (O'y). In P ‘to give’ (10) 
Gn 912 17%), and ‘to set up @ covenant’ (0'pn), are common. 
The latter word often means ‘to uphold,’ but the sense ‘set up’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant’ by 
pron. occurs also with }0j and ip (2 8 813). Of both parties it is 
said, ‘they made a covenant’ (Gn 2197 314); the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant with Me, OY) 
the other (3 8 818, Gn 96%). To make a covenant to or for (5) 
rr Aas to ‘submit a covenant to,’ «¢. for ce (Jos 


Dt 72, Jg and becomes very common in later style in con- 

ee eee oes ot Pree. See more full 

vaeton, et 5:05 St ff. ; Krestasch. pp. 50 f., 206 ff., 247 ff. ; Oxf. 
eb. Lex. 8.0. 
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Smend, pp. 24 f1., 204 ff. n, 107 ff., 419 ff. R 
De foederia notione J. p. 1877; Valeton, ZA W xii. 
xili, (1892-03) ; ’ Oct., Nov.); 
Krastzschmar, Bundesvorsteliung tn Alt. Test. Marburg, 
1896. On the Federal Theol eee an art, by 7. 3. Lindesy, 
Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. July A. B. DAVIDSON. 


COYER.—1. Following Sa‘adya, Talm., and moet 
Eng. VSS, AV gives ‘covers. . . to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the tabernacle, Ex 25” 
376, Nu 47. RV (after LXX, Vulg., Syr., Targ., 
Luther) gives ‘flagons . .. to pour out withal.’ 
The same word (niyp) is used in 1 Ch 28? of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple; EV haar - In Jg 3%, 1 S 24* ‘ to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. (v9: 402) 
euphemistically used for performing the offices of 
nature (80 Jg 3™ dwroxevoiy rods rédas, but 
1S 24° wapacxevdcacOa; Vulg. purgare aleum, 
and p. ventrem ; Luther in Jg, gu Si gegangen, 
but in 18, Fiisse su decken). On the scrupulous 
regard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lez. 
8.0. JOY. _ J. HASTINGS. 


COYERT. —Scarcely now in use, except for game, 
and then generally spelt cover, ‘covert’ is used in 
AV for—i. ‘A covered place,’ 2 K 16%; ‘the o. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house’ 
(Heb. Kth. yop, keré yw, LXX rdv Gepériov rijs 
xa@é3pas, RV ‘the covered way for the sabbath,’ 

Vm ‘covered place’). 2. Any shelter, as Is 4° ‘a 
c. from storm and from rain’; or hiding place, as 
Job 38® ‘the young lions. . . abide in the c. to lie 
in wait’; 1S 26” ‘she (Abigail) came down by the 
c. of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid her from 
view ; cf. 1 Mac 9” ‘ hid themselves under the c. of 
the mountain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COYET.—‘ The law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet’ (Ro 7’); ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
(1 Co 12%), and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14*). It is 
not St. Paul that offers this startling contradic- 
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tion; he uses two different words, éri@upéw in Ro, 
fnidw in 1 Co; it is AV only. The older Eng. 
VsS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com- 
mandment, or where they have ‘covet’ they give 
some other word in 1 Co, as 1 Co 128 Wyclif ‘sue,’ 
Rheims ‘ pursue’; 14” W. ‘love,’ R. ‘be earnest.’ 
RV has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Fr. convoiter, Lat. cupere, cupiditare), scarcely 
used now in a sense, was at first quite 
neutral = eagerly desire, as Caxton (1483), ‘She ever 


ooveyted the and love of her lord.’ ‘Covet 
after,’ as 1 Ti6”, isobsolete. (The Gr. in this place 
is édpéyw, and RV gives ‘reach after,’ a happy 
change 


, dpéyw and ‘reach’ being phonetically as 
well as idfonatically identical. ) 5 : 


COYETOUSNESS.—The verb covet and its parte 
are used in a wider sense in the Scriptures than the 
noun covetousness, which has always a reference to 
property, and is a rendering of the Heb. yy3 and 
the Gr. rAeorvefla. In OT there are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
22", Hab 2°), and on the other with fraud (Jer 8); 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another's goods is meant (Mic 2%). 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usury, seizing the land of the weak and _ poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to be chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain’ (Ex 18*). 
Covetousness brought ruin on Achan and his house 
(Jos 7"). Samuel in laying down office asserted his 
innocence of this sin (1 8 12°). 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 

ainst covetousness, wherewith His opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (Lk 16), and enforced 
His warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
123-21), St. Paul in several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calla idolatry (Col 3°), 
among the very worst sins (he 1%, Eph 5%, 1 Co 6). 
He had to defend himself against the charge of 
covetousness in connexion with the collection for the 
poor at Jerus. (1 Th 2°, 2 Co 8; cf. Ac20*). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2°); and accordingly one of the 
necessary parte it of a bishop was fresdom from 
the love of money (1 Ti 3°). The remedy for covet- 
ousness as for the anxiety about food and raiment, 
which hinders undivided service (Mt 6%), is trust 
in God's fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
13°). Regarding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 20"), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another's 
ae , but also the effort to make it one’s own 
(Schultz, 0.7. Theol., Eng. tr. yah 62). In Dt 5® 
with its more inward morality, only the desire may 
be referred to. In St. Paul’s reference the inwardness 
of the law is asserted (Ro 7"). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, but this command- 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other rae er objects. 


E. GARVIE. 
COW.—See CATTLE. 


COZBI (‘3:p ‘deceitful,’ Xac8l).—The Midianitess 
slain by Phinehas (Nu 25}* 8 P), 


COZEBA (1 Ch 4”).—See ACHZIB. 


CRACKNELS.— Only 1 K 14® ‘take with thee ten 
loaves and cracknels.’ The Heb. (o%%)) is found 
elsewhere only Jos 9°, of the ‘ bread’ the Gibeonites 
carried with them on their pretended long journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that crumbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 


variety of crackling. BREAD. 
J. HASTINGS. 
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CRAFT.—In the mod. sense of guile, Dn 8* 
2 Mac 12%, Mk 14’; for already by 1611 the word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘power,’ ‘strength,’ 
when it could be distinctly set against ‘cunning,’ 
as Caxton (1474), Chesse, ‘Thou hast vaynquisshed 


cela Meshes re OR But I that am a 
romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and 
strength of armes.’ Elsewhere in AV ‘c.’ means 


‘trade,’ an early application of the word (=that 
to which a man gives his strength). So ‘Crafts- 
man’=‘ tradesman,’ as Rev 18” ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be.’ In Rich. IJ. 1. iv. 28, 
Shaks. plays upon the double sense of ‘ craft’— 


* Wooing poor craftamen with the oraft of smiles.’ 


Crafty and Craftiness are always used in the 
modern degenerated sense. J. HASTINGS, 


CRANE.—The word oe gag, or op gf, tr. in 
AV crane, should be tr. swallow (so RY). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezekiah’s 
prayer (Is 38). Here (nyeye j2 Way 0109) rig is 
a swallow, and ‘agir possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passage would then be tr. 
‘as a twittering swallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer 8’) occurs the second form (72x) 0°99), 
and here ¢fz is again a , and ‘agér the twit- 
terer (7). If the be tr. ‘as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the latter probably refers to another 
ppecs of swallow, or one of the twittering birds 
oO , of which there are many in the Holy 
Land. the in Jer. the allusion is to 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note; in 
Isaiah to ita note alone. Some of the swallows, as 
the swift or martin, are known tothe Arabs by the 
name sug or gis, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fiy, but the allusion here is to the twittering of the 
birds in nesting time. By nostretch of i ation 


could the whoop or trumpeting of the crane be called 
twittering. Some have pear that the yanshiph 
(Lv 112", 141°), tr. in AV and RV great owl, and 


pase (Is 344), tr. in both otol, are the crane. 
ut, in the absence of evidence in its favour, we 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 
CRATES (Kpdr7s), a d left Ghacect ik 
r7s), @ deputy left in c e of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (here) when the regular 
vernor, Sostratus, was summoned to Antioch by 
tiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of a dispute 
with the high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4”). Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians (rdv éml ray 
Kurpiwy, RV ‘who was over the Gypriana’yi prob- 
ably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.c., Antiochus obtained possession 
of the island. Some MSS read here Zdeorparos 
3é xparioas réy dri 7. Kuw.; 80 Vulg. Sostratus 
pralates est Cypriis. H. A. WHITE. 


CREATION.—See CosmoGONY, CREaTURE. 


CREATURE is the somewhat loose rendering of 
nephesh (v5}), breathing being, in Gn and Lv (once 
in Gn—1™—of sherez (177), swarming being, or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, of 
hai (5), living being (rendered, in each case, living 
creature). In NT, quite accurately, it represents 
xrlopa, and shares with creation the representation 
of «riots. Neither «ricua nor «rics is ever employed 
by the LXX asa tr. of nephesh, shereg, or hai, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being yux, épreréy, and {Gor. In Gn the verb dard’ 
(x73, ‘create’) is tr. solely by roet: «rife» represents 
it first in Dt 4", and afterwards more usually than 
woeiy ; while both stand for it, sometimes side by 
side, in Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. 45’). Since rocety is 
simply to make, while «rife is (classically) to found 
(a city, a colony), and so to make from the begin- 
ning, originally, for the first time (not necessarily 


fou 


out of nothing), «rife» is especially fitted to expreas 
God’s creative activity not only in real ae hapa 
(Ec 12}, Ro 1%), but also in the spirit sphere 
(Col 3%. For an OT premonition of the spiritual 
sense, see Ps 5]"3, where create, crite, and renew, 
évxauwltew, recall together the xawh «rics, new 
creature, of 2 Co 5"), The use of the subst. xrios 
exactly corresponds. In contradistinction to «rica, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro 1”), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apocr.; in NT, Ro 8%), 
often with special reference to mankind as the 
creation (Mk 16%, Col 1%); (5) of the individual 
creation, the creature (like the purely physical 
xrigua of the Apocr. and NT), Ro8®; (2) epirituatly, 
of the new creature (2 Co + Gal 6"), and the new 
creation (Ro 8*-®) in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
nature as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
bériyah hdddshdh, ‘new creation,’ of a man con- 
verted to Judaism; and hiddish ha‘éldm, ‘the new 
’ (lit. es ee ee be ushered in by 
e Messiah ; aleo Isaiah’s ‘new heavens and new 
earth’ (65'7), the wadcyyevecia, regeneration (Mt 
19%), and the dwroxardcracts wdvrur, restitution of all 
things (Ac 8). The classical sense of crifes, to 
nd, occurs only in 1 Es 4", but is traceable in 
the meaning of cris in 1 P 24, wdoy dvOpwriry 
rien, ‘every institution, Le. inance, of man.’ 
J. MASSIE. 


ng see 10 es Jonathan and the 
e heard these wo the ve no credi 
ante them’ (od« éricrevoay aot. RY ‘ credence’). 
Cf. Introd. to Rhemish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal. 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churchw.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CREDITOR.—See DEBT. 


CREED.—A creed is an authorized statement or 
definition of religious beliefs. The name is usually 
limited in its application to the three formulas 
known as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
these documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The moat convenient 
collection of the materials for study is to be found 
in Hahn’s Biblioth. d. Symb. «. Gla . d. alt. 
Kirche, 1897. The earliest traces of the es’ 
Creed are investigated in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn’s Patr. A . Op.,and Harnack, 
Anhang to Hahn (ed. 2) ; and the recent controversy 
as to its original meaning, and the source of certain 
clauses, is accessible in Harnack, Apost. Glaubens- 
bek., and Swete, Apostles’ Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles’’ or ‘a lic’ 
was applied to the Nicene as well as to the Western 
symbol to which it is now appropriated ; both were 
regarded as embodying the apostolic teaching, and 
the epithet ‘apostolic’ does not always entitle us 
to say that the Latin bol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of this article is not to enter cm 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to indi- 
cate their biblical suggestions or anticipations. 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine ; 

the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper was at liberty to interpret it, or leave 
it unexplained, as he pleased. The myths which 
in a certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
ee a eocnes Fhe an nothing in them ee 

e reason or faith of the worshipper; an 
religion has no theology or creak. Neither ‘has 
it a historical basis, which might be exhibited and 


CREED 


guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
to be perpetually made visible, and upon an inter- 
pretation of those facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis for religion. This 
is true both of OT and NT stages in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the first approaches to the formation of a creed. 
The Ten Words, with their demand for monolatry, 
if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
regarded as the ‘symbol’ of the ancient religion: 
the Shema—Hear, O Israel, J’' our God is one J//— 
in Dt 6 is the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself makes Him, naturally, the 
principal subject in these. The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith in Him; there is nothing in 
it which is not a more or less immediate inference 
from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (Jn 14), ‘ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel,’ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not everything, in Peter’s confession at Czsarea 
Philippi (Mt 16%*), ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 20% goes further still. We may infer from such 
passages as 1 Co 123 (‘ Jesus is Lord ’) and Ro 10° (‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2%. Some such confession seems to 
have been connected from the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 8®7 in which the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’; but still more 
from Mt 281%, The formula, ‘into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Eastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded ; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See BAPTISM.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in NT, it is ‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8'6 19® etc.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 28!®; but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 19% that any one could have been 
baptized without hearing of the Holy Spirit, is 
fair evidence that the Holy Spirit was mentioned 
whenever Christian baptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of ody in Ac 19%). Expansions of this 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenzus calls 
‘the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Iren. Her. I. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey's ed. vol. i. p. 87 f.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be foundin NT. The brief 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of a different character. Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co 16% Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection. 
In 1 Ti 336 there is what is usually considered a 
liturgical fragment, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true religion. There the 
first emphasis is laid on the Incarnation—He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension—He who was received up in glory. As 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subject throughout. It is difficult to 
say whether the summaries of his gospel in which 
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St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Ro 1*,, 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th 21%, Tit 37, in- 
fluenced the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetical purposes, or were themselves due to 
the need for it; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
supplied. Such an outline may be referred to in 
2 Ti 118—dwordrwow Exe vyiarvdvrwv A6ywv—though 
it may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything we call a creed: 
a catechist’s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by rapadjcn or wapaxaradyxy (1 Ti 
62, 2 Ti 1!8) is meant ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probably 
correct. For in the first passage the rapa@x7 is 
opposed to ‘ profane babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called, which some professing 
have erred concerning the faith’ ; and in the second, 
it is evidently parallel to the ‘form’ or ‘ outline of 
sound words.’ There are several passages in which 
St. Paul uses the word xfpuyyua to denote the con- 
tents of his gospel (Ro 16%, Tit 1° xypuyua 8 
érisrevOny éyw) in a way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would naturally find embodi- 
ment in a creed. The réwos didaxfs of Ro 6!" is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 6!f) in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a subjective point of 
view (repentance and faith), partly more object- 
ively (resurrection and judgment). In one place 
the reality of the Incarnation is expressly asserted 
as the foundation of the Christian religion, and as 
a test of all ‘spirits,’ in a tone which had immense 
influence on early Christian dogma (1 Jn 4%), The 
creeds of Christendom go back to these small be- 
ginnings. The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work of Christian preaching and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by Jesus. If it be 
true that the dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con- 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Father, and the gift of the Spirit, both of which 
are dependent on the knowledge of the Son. In 
other words, it is truth ‘as truth is in Jesus.’ But 
on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for the Scripture basis of 
them to such pass (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12*4, 2 Co 1314, Eph 218, Jude %-3!, Jn 14-16. 
Apart from the authenticity of Mt 281%, these are 
sufficient to show how instinctive is the combina- 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
NT writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed, is an answer. The his- 
torical, as opposed to theological, statements in the 
creeds claim to rest on direct Scripture authority. 


Literatvee.—Swainson, Apostolic and Nicene Creede; 
Heurtley, Harmonta Symbol ; Caspari, Ungedruckte, ete. ; 
ve s. Ges. d. Taufaymboles u.d. Glaubensrege ; Lumby, 

ist. of Creede; Zahn, Anse. Symb. (1892); and the works of 
Hahn, Harnack, and Swete referred to above. 
J. DENNEY. 


**CREEPING THINGS.—Much confusion is some- 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EV. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre- 
sented is rémes (”2)), from ramas, to glide or creep: 
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under this term ‘creeping things’ are mentioned 
Gn 1%- 2 (as created, together with ‘cattle,’ and 
‘beasts of the earth’ [i.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); 126 (as 
given into the dominion of man, together with the 
‘fish of the sea,’ the ‘fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and aH beasts ee of the earth’); 67-2 714. 28 
817.19 (ag spared, usually together with ‘cattle’ and 
‘fowl,’ on occasion of the Flood) ; in other allusions 
to the animal kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1 K 48% (51%) 
‘He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes,’ Hos 218(29) ; Hab 1!4 
the Chaldean makes men to be ‘as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things, over whoin is no 
ruler’), Ezk 8'° (figures of them worshipped by 
Israelites), 38%, Ps 148°. In Gn 93 [RV moving 
thing], where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more generally of all gliding or creeping things (cf. 
the verb in Gn 1% 721 819 [RV moveth, moved]; Ps 
1042): and in Ps 104% of gliding aquatic crea- 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn 12!, Lv 114, Ps 69% (5%) [RV 
moveth]) ; 80 also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v.15) in Hab 144, The corresponding verb is often 
found closely joined to it, Gn 1% 714 817, Ezk 38” ; 
or used synonymously, Gn 1% 78 92 (RV teemeth), 
Lv 20% (RV id.), Dt 48 (by the side of cattle, 
fowl, and fish), cf. Lv 114 (RV moveth). These are 
all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
From a survey of the passages in which rémes 
occurs, especially those (as Gn 1%, 1 K 4°) in which 
it stands beside beasts, fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that it is the most general term denoting reptiles, 
which, especially in the East, would be tho most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and fishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn 1%) both define it as denot- 
ing creatures moving on the ground ‘either without 
feet, or with imperceptible feet.’ It is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or (Gn 1%5 6%, Hos 2!) ‘upon the 
und.’ The term not being a scientific one, it in- 
cluded also, perhaps, creeping insects, and possibly 
even very small quadrupeds: but the limitation of 
rémes to the ‘smaller quadrupeds of the earth’ (to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands, 1888, p. 28) 
for the purpose of ‘harmonizing’ Gn 1 with the 
teachings of paleontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) The other term, also sometimes unfortunately 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is shérez (7%): this 
is applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented by swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn 1” 
‘let the water swarm with swarming things,’ cf. 
v.21 ‘every living soul [see SOUL] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed’; 72! (beside fowl 
and cattle and beast) ‘every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth’; Lv 6? ‘the carcases of 
unclean swarming things’; 11 ‘ of all the swarm- 
ing things of the waters’; v.29 (= Dt 141%), vv.2!- 3 
‘winged swarming things’ (ie. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced) ; v.29 ‘ swarming things, that 
swarm upon the earth’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various kinds of lizards are instanced), cf. v.?! 
- ‘among all swarming things’; vv. 4): 42-43 ‘every 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth ’— 
including (v.42) insects with more than four feet; 
v.44 ‘any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth’; v.46 ‘every living soul that glideth (cf. 
above, No. 1) in the waters, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the earth’ ; 225 ‘whoso touch- 
eth any swarming thing by which he may become 
unclean.’ The cognate verb shdraz occurs also 
Ex 88 (728) ‘the river shall swarm with frogs’ (cf. 
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Ps 105*) ; Ezk 47° ‘ every living soul that swarmeth’ 
(viz. in a river); and fig., of animals generally, 
Gn 8!" (RV breed abundantly), and of men, 97 (RV 
id.) Ex 1’ (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 
RV increased abundantly). Shérez thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or in the air, t.e. creeping and flying 
insects, small reptiles, such as lizards. and small 
quadrupeds, as the weasel and the mouse. Shérez 
and rémes are not co-extensive ; for, though par- 
ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, rémes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was applied to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects; while shérez would not probably 
be used of large reptiles, or of any, in fact, which 
did not usually appear in swarms. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

**CREMATION.—It is sometimes stated that burn- 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of the dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them ; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the earth; and the Jews, who buried them in 
the sepulchres. This statement requires a good 
deal of qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them (De Luctu, xxi.) ; and it is certain that among 
the Greeks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thuc. i. 134. 6; Plat. Phado, 115E; 
Plut. Lyc. xxvii.). Among the Romans both 
methods were in use; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (De Legibus, ii. 22. 
56). So that Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partial exceptions. Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fuel was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in the resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. The doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late development; and modern 
Jews, who accept the doctrine, do not object to 
cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an alter- 
native to what would be more distasteful. ‘The 
bodies of Saul and his sons were burned by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S 3112), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistines, and to 
make it more easy to conceal the bones. Am 60 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn the last body. 
But we are probably to understand a plague, or 
something exceptional. That bodies were burned 
in the valley of Hinnom in times of pestilence is 
an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the namber of the dead, burial was the manner of 
disposing of them (Ezk 3911-16), ‘The ‘very great 
burning’ made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 1614) 
is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 345). 
‘When R. Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
mingw of Tyrian money’ (T.B. Aboda Zara 11a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 211% Nor is 1 K 13? an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
be burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 
abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 
without embalming (Minuc. Felix, Octav. xxxix.; 
Tert. Apol. xlii.; Aug. De Civ. Det, i. 12, 18). 
It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (Eus, H. EZ. v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material views respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to make cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. PLUMMER. 


CRESCENS.—A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
41), te. either to Asiatic Galatia,—a view sup- 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, in which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Rome (so Const. Apost. vii. 46; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires sur St. Paul, Note 81; Smith, 
DB s.v.); or possibly to Gaul (3 x C, reading 
TadNlayvy; Euseb. HE iii. 4; Epiph. Her. 61. 11; 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 Ti 4°; Lightfoot, 
Gal. pp. 3and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams. Series Episc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman martyrology on June 
27, in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chalcedon. [Acta Sanctorum, June 
27; Menologion, May 30 J The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freedmen of Nero (Tac. 
Hist. i. 76), the centurions (Ann. xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phobus (Jnscr. Grece, Sic. et Ital. 
1020). W. LOCK. 


CRESCENTS.—RV tr. of "2°" Jg 82-2 (AV 
‘ornaments’), Is 318 (AV ‘round tires like the 
moon’). As clearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram. sahra, ‘moon,’ with 6n as diminutive ter- 
mination,—for which see Barth, Nominalbildg. 
§ 212), — the sahadron was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg 8%), introduced presumably 
oy Syrian traders from Babylonia. In OT we find 
these crescents worn by Midianite chiefs (Jg 8°), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is 3!8), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg 8?!). They were 
in all probability worn on the breast by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (Ailalat) of a 
“modern Arab. belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 3'8; 
Keil, Bibl. Arch@ol. Eng. tr. ii. 149; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. i. 129; cf. Jg 8%>, where the crescents seem 
to be distinguished from the chains by which they 
were suspended). Others (e.g. Moore, Comm. in 
loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents.’ Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology, xiv. 
122-123 ;* Wellh. Skizzen, iii. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


CRETE.—Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. C. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as in the early historical period. 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone between the 
continents of the Old World, the island was prob- 
ably colonised by the Dorians in the 3rd generation 
after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achewans and 


* Smith suggests that the sakdréintm may have been of horse- 
shoe form, ‘so that this is the same kind of amulet which Ie still 
often found on stable doors.’ 
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Pelasgians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
( Politics, ii. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those of C., prominent among them being the 
inilitary training, and the system of common 
meals. The mythical king Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Thucyd. (i. 4. 8) and Aristotle. He was 
the first to gain command of the sea; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly populated. 
Its cities were said to be 100 in number (Hom. JI. 
ii. 649; Virg. Aen. iii. 106), and elsewhere 90 (Hom. 
Od. xix. 174), the most important being Gnossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 1528), Cydonia, and Lyctus. The 
warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
position and training, was fostered by their internal 
disputes and their fondness for service as mercen- 
aries. Tacitus (Hist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, ‘Iovdaio:, 
with the mountain in the island called Ida. This 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 27, Am. 97), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
may possibly be identified with the Cherethites 
mentioned 1 S 804, Ezk 2616. In Jer 474 the passage 
‘the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,’ 
has marginal alternative in RV ‘of the sea-coast’ 
for ‘isle’; and in the LXX (Zeph 2°) wdporxos 
Kpnroy is found and is tr. ‘inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
Kpjrn (Zeph 26)= ‘the sea-coast.’ Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, which contained a river, Jardanus (cf. 
Jordan), Hom. Od. iii. 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of the Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what we know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerus. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, B.c, 820, drove many 
doubtless to C. as well as to Egypt. C.is mentioned 
in 1 Mac 1087, Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas. ‘The latter was in turn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, the Rom. governor of Cole-Syria, 
was ager by Jonathan Maccabzeus near Azotus, 
B.C. 148. 

In B.C. 141 Simon Maccabzeus, on the recognition 
of his authority, renewed the old friendship with 
the Romans, and obtained from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection for the Jews from the 
inhabitants of Gortyna in C. (1 Mac 1578). There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 
quarrels among the Cretans led to the invitation to 
Philip Iv. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting. C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B.c. 67, and 
joined to Cyrene and made a Roman province. 
Under Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a propretor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ac 2!) among the 
strangers present at Jerus. at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St. Paul touched at C. in the course of his dis- 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in the charge of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., i.e. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro- 
montory of Salmone (Ac 277), on the E. side, and 
coasting along the S., the vessel reached an anchor- 
age called Fair Havens, a little to the E. of Cape 
Matala. Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered which may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It was getting late in the year. The Fast, s.e. the 


great Day of Atonement, on the 10th day of the 7th 
month Tisri, about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, and the ancients did not 


passed, 

usually sail after the setting of the Pleiades, Oct. 20 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 619) or the beginning of 

ov. The centurion, however, preferred the advice 
of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoanix on the 8S. W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Pheenike, the only secure harbour on the §. coast 
which faced E. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
dmiral arts of the middle of the last 
cent., and ed Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27") with this roadstead, the forced 
interpretation of the words xara Na cal xard 
xwpor, ‘down the 8. W. wind and down the N.W. 
wind,’ found in the RVm is adopted. It is better 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense, ‘ ying toward S.W. and N.W..,’ esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called Phineka in that 
position. 

On a gentle S. wind springing up, the attempt 
was made to reach Phanix, and the vessel coasted 
along the S. shore of C. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (xar’ aérjs) a wind, 
Euraquilo E.N.E., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so the ship was allowed to 
scud before the gp to the lee of Cauda (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles 8. of Cape Matala, the southern- 
most promontory of the island. Fourteen days 
later the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
If St. Paul did so, it must have been before his 
first anpeiecoment, possibly in the course of a visit 
while he was staying at Corinth or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the Church in the island had been founded 

istian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit 15), ‘ For this cause 
left I thee in C.,’ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and Sprout elders in every city, shows that the 


Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, and been im- 
perfectly organised. 


The untrustworthy character of the Cretans 
(Kpires, Ac 2"? AV Cretes, Tit 1'2 AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
erg Epimenides (Tit 1"), who lived about B.C. 

, and is called by Plato ‘a divine man,’ that 
‘ they were always liars, evil idle gluttons.’ 
Witness to their avarice is also borne by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch Amilius (§ 23), ‘the Crotans 
are as eager for riches as bees for honey’; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo; and to 
their mendacity by Callfimach us, Hymn in Jov. 
8, kets Spall Rac Kpfres det yeloras with the 
same WOrds as Epimenides. 

ee pinta ie of Anctent Geog. ; Weldon’s tr. 
of Aristotle's Politics; Rawlinson, Herodotus; and the Comm. 
on Acta, esp. Page, Blass, and Rendall. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

CRIB (m3x).—The earliest meaning of the Eng. 
word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yards ; also in fields, for beasta lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meanin 
of the Heb. word "ébhiis (fr. o3x to feed), whic 
is Is 1° of a crib for the ass, Pr 14 for the 
ox, Job 39° for the ‘ unicorn,’ 4.6. wild ox. 


J. HASTINGS, 
CRICKET.—See LOcUST. 


CRIER.—In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it is derived 
(#32, Bodw) is sometimes used in the sense of cry- 
sng aloud, or proclaiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘crieth in the chief place of concourse,’ 

1"; and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘Who art thou?’ the Baptist calls himself ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ Jn 1%, In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, public criers proclaimed 
the orders of the king or men of authority. In the 
Middle Ages heralds, preceded by trumpeters who 
announced their mission, made public proclama- 
tions. This custom is still carried out in the E. 
In every town and village a public crier, distin- 
guished for his loud voice, is appointed to give 
notice on the part of governors or other authorities 
of some fresh order. , going through the streets, 
or standing on some height, he announces the 
loas of some article,—sometimes the straying of a 
young child,—giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
concluding with a reminder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.’ Of this class of public 
criers is the muezzin among Moslems, who at the 
five appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, after proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quiet watches of the night this cry, heard 
from many a minaret, motte very reasive. 

- WORTABET. 

CRIME.—About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime’ was 
used, like Lat. crimen, in the sense of charge or 
accusation ; a ybehods (1568), Chron. ii. 92, ‘ pita 
common people ra @® great cryme upon the 
Archbishop,’ and Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 1181— 

‘But I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.’ 
In three out of the four occurrences of c. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job 31" (7) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense. But in Ezk 7* ‘the land is full of bloody 
crimes,’ the Heb. (0°73 vam) is ‘accusation of 
bloodshed,’ or as RVn, ‘ju gment of blood.’ In 
Ac 258 ‘the o. (RV ‘matter’) laid against hina,’ 
the Gr. &yxAnua means an accusation, and is so 
used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23% (AV and RV ‘charge’). epee in 
Ac 25” ‘to signify the crimes laid against hiro,’ 
the Gr. aicla certainly means ‘accusation’ (kV. 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf. Ac 25% 

eva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 

up, they brought no crime of such things aa I 
sup . J. HASTINGS, 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—A. CRIMES. 
—The term occurs in the Scriptures as a tr. of 
the foll. words :—oyn, Ezk 7°; mm, Job 31"; 
o¢x, Gn 26; alria, Ac 25%’, chan in RV to 
‘charges,’ and ‘fault’ in AV Jn 18% 19%° to 
‘crime’; &yxAqua, Ac 25*%*, changed in RV to 
a ieeal Crime is an act that re jects the pred 
to unishment; a ve offence against the 
legal orders wickedness F iniquity In the Bible 
such an act is regarded as an o aot sen) 
God or (2) man. The distinction cannot always 
maintained, for an inj to the creature is ob- 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer- 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in general terms was forbidden in the 
seventh commandment (Ex 20"). It y de- 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi- 
cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the term was 
confined to illicit intercourse of a married or be- 
trothed woman with any other man than her 
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husband, Other unchaste relations were dis- 
approved, but they were described by different 
words. It was deemed an out us crime, 
atriking at the laws of inheritance and inflicting a 
spurious offapring on the husband, and was to be 
punished with death, Lv 20” 19%-#3, Ezk 16% ©, by 
the act of stoning, Jn 8°. It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreme penalty was exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to find the record of a 
single instance, except of a priest’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A bondmaid was only scourged (Lv 19”). Muti- 
lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23%). 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
coverer alties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis- 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2? 3 13” 31% 
Hoe 8°), and those who rejected Christ are deacri 

as an ‘adulterous generation’ (Mt 12 16, Mk 8%). 
lag required 


Assault, resulting in damage, incurred the penalty | drink 


of retaliation. The ger as well as the home-born 
was protected (Lv 24-3). 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
Ex 22)*, Lv 18% 204-36), The Talm. gives asa reason 
or slaughter of the beast, that all memory of the 

low transaction might be obliterated. The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 


Blasphemy.—<An irreverent use of the name of | A 


God, accompanied with cursing (Lv 24'-"‘) ; a pre- 
sumptuous deed. or, RV, an act done ‘ with a high 
hand’ (Nu 15”); contempt towards God. 
te article. 
of Covenant.—In this term are included: 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
Lv 23"); work on that day (Lv 23%). (2) The 
ifice of Children to Molech (Lv 20*). (3) Neglect 
to Circumcise the holy seed (Gn 17", Ex 4*). el 
An unauthorized manufacture of the holy Oi 
(Ex 30%), and (6) Anointing a Stranger therewith 
(Ex 30). (6) lect of the Passover (Nu 97). 
Breach of Ritual.—(1) Eating Blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 7% 17); because God has sancti- 
fied the life to Hi . (2) Eating Fat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7*); regarded as insanitary. 
(3) Eating Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 12-9), (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap- 
pointed time (Lv 19°). See 7. (5) Failure to brin 
an Offering when an animal is slaughtered for f 
(Lv 17‘). The notion that such was dedicated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Offering a sacri- 
fice while the worshipper is in an Unclean condi- 
tion (Lv 7%" 22%¢%), (7) Manufacturing holy 
Ointment for iio use (Ex 30*- 3), Perfume was 
regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
xi. 54; see W. R. Smith, RS p. 433). (8) Using the 
same for Perfume (Ex 30%). (9) Neglect of Purifi- 
eation in general (Nu 19%). The offender ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord.’ Cf. 1 Co 3". 
(10) Slaughtering an animal for food away from the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lv 17*°). The order was 


the gér Iv. (11), Touching holy things 
e must comply. (11) Touchi oO ings 
4 yy) illegally (Nu fs 12-8), See 


Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing ‘in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con- 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
te which not only a penalty was attached, but a 
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sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
67"). In this may be included breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in the religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Farg. iv.). The 
removal of landmarks as set by is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 19" 272" (Jos, 
Ant. Iv. viii. 18.). It was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 22% 231°), 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 23°, Dt 
16%, and condemned, 2 Ch 197, Job 15%, Ps 26°, 
Pr 6* 17%, Is 1% 334%, Ezk 22%. It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (1 8 8* 12% 
Am §'%), 

Burglary.—See Robbery. 

Debt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in- 
solvency was the result of fraud or neglect (Mt 5* 
18%-*), Perhaps punishment was inflicted to deter 
others, rather than as a vindictive act inst the 
offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1854, ii. 211). 


See operate article. 
Divination.—See MAGIC and sep. art. 
Drunkenness, a vice which, in view of its con- 
uences, may be re ed as a crime (Is 28*?7 
, Ezk 23% a igious abstinence from strong 
ink was viewed in the same light as refraining from 
unclean meate (W. R. Smith, RS 465). Teetotal- 
ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 13‘, and com- 
mended, Jer 35%. Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. See STRONG DRINK and DRUNKENNESS. 
Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn 39’ and the evidence of 
the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawlinson, 
nevent Monarchies, iii. 30). Prostitution, a hein- 
ous crime (Jos. Ané. IV. viii. 9), was not tolerated by 
the Sin. code, being an abomination in the sight of 
God (Lv 19”, Dt 23-18), Ite price could not be 
accepted in the sanct » Mic 1’, and death by 
stoning was the penalty for an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crime, Dt 22%, It would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman,’ in Pr 2!°, 
that harlots were procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran a courtesan was not allowed to berg A 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por- 
trayed in Pr 2'*)9 575%), and as arousing the dis- 
pleasure of God, Jer 5’, Am 2 7". Such exceases 
were very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 5 * # 6°, Gal 5, Eph 5°). 
Terms for this vice are frequently used in a sym- 
bolical sense, the chosen nation being represented 
as a harlot or adulteress (Is 17, Jer 2”, Ezk 16, 
Hos 1? 3'). Idolatry iteelf is so designated (Jer 
3&9, Ezk 16% ® Ht Fornication is a t 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, especi 
Homicide, which consists in 


chs. 17, 18, and 19. 
takin 

without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistake or 
accident, included cases like that of the owner of 
an ox which gored a man when it was not known to 
bo vicious (Ex 21%) ; the slaying of a thief overtaken 
in the night (Ex 22%); taking life without pre- 
meditation, or by. casting a stone or missile at 
random (Nu 357%), or by the slipping of an axe- 
eee from its helve (Dt 19°). See and art. 
EL. 


Idolatry.—See separate article. 

Incest.—Carna]l intercourse is treated as criminal 
when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 
of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
haga aaa atep- d-daughter (Lv 18%); or his 
mother-in-law (Dt 27%-%), Mention of an own 
sister is omitted as too gross to consider. 

Infanticide.—See Murder. 
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Kidnapping was a mortal offence (Dt 24’). 

Lying, an attempt to deceive by speaking an un- 
truth, was forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lv 19"), and 
included in the category of sins against God. 
@ common evil among Oriental people, but con- 
sidered very di (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians 
1854, ii. ) The Poe especially fulmina 
against the effort to lead the people astray by false 
teaching (Is 9'° 28% '7, Jer 14% 27114110 Kzk 
21%, Mic 1%, Zec 13°, and many other ). 
Falsehood is severely rebuked in Ps 119, Pr 
145% 19°98, In NT it is regarded as a sin odious 
to at Soo a mh ‘cone Pies the seems of the 
gospel (1 Jn ); and di ualifyin i © perpe- 
trator for the new order (Rev 21° # sr It is 
associated with perjury (1 Ti 1%. See OATH, 
WITNESS, and LYING. 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing 
& grudge, is condemned (Lv 19!*'8), 

er, according to the divine word, is a crime 
against which all nature revolts (Gn 44% %), The 
sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that 
man was made in the image of God (Gn 9°). 
Murder may be instigated by hatred (Nu 35™-*) ; 
or by thirst for bl prompted Oe d pee 
design (Dt 19"); or accomplish y deceitful 
stratagem (Ex 21"). Assassination is an 
vated form in which life is destroyed by surprise or 
unexpected assault and erous violence (2 8 
4° %) and the cesar instances occur: Eglon, Jg 
$3; Ishbosheth, 2 S 4°°; Nadab, 1 K 15%-®; 
Sennacherib, 2 K 19”, 2 Ch 32" ; Gedaliah, Jer 41* 
In the times of Felix and Festus there a a 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as 
Sicarii, armed with daggers, sicce, who, flittin 
about unobserved among the crowds during festiv 
seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert suspicion. See 
Ac 21 (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, Wars, i. xiii. 3, 1. 
xvii. 6, IV. vii. 2, ix. 5, VI. viii. 1, x. 1, xi. 1; Schitirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 178, 185). There is no mention of 
parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic code, as if 
these crimes were not known to exist or be possible. 
In Egypt the parent was doomed to embrace the 
corpse of the child for three days TN teers Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 209); and while the Koran condemned 
prenatal murder as well, E. H. Palmer states in 
a note to Koran vi. 137, that female children were 


buried alive in Arabia. The following cases of | bo 


suicide pia Saul and armour-bearer, 1 

31*5; ithophel, 2 8 17%; Zimri, 1 K 16%; 
Judas Iscariot, Mt 27°; 
2 Mac 10'%, and Razis, 2 Mac 144~“, 
be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, II. 
viii. 5), but there is no mention of penalty in the 
Scriptures. Murder in all ita forms is forbidden in 
Ex , Dt 57. No sanctuary was to be allowed 
to the criminal (Ex 2])3, Lv 2417-2), Nu 35°38 Dt 
19'-3, 1 K 2%), In poetic thought the voice of 
blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer 
was punished (Gn 4°), A woe is pronounced on 


the city that is regarded as guilty (Ezk 24°*) ; and | d 


when unsuccessful, after the most diligent efforte, in 
detecting the criminal (Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 16), it 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony 
exonerate itself (Dt 21'*). So sacred was the 
regard for human life, that the owner of an ox 
known to be vicious and causing death was held 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned 
(Ex 21%), In Egypt, he who witnessed a murder 
without giving information of it was considered 
particeps crimmis. 

Irreyerence and Unkindness to Parents.—The 
command to honour father and mother (Ex 20%), 
also inculcated in the Koran (xvii. 24. 25), rests on 
a sacred relation corresponding to that of the 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when 


twas | i 
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perents are dishonoured (Ex 22"), Hence the 
ollowing are prohibited : a hr pep father or 
mother (Ex 21", Lv 20°). amples of this offence 
in practice are condemned in Mt 15**, Mk 7%. 
(2) Striking a 21), This was a capital crime 
(Dt 21%). Itis ible that insolence to parents 
was condonable by reformation, and there are 
evidences that the laws were not invariabl 
executed with extreme rigour. Jos. (Ané. XVI. x1. 
ah recounts an Ppa kann wecgat mais at 
rytus to get rid of his sons on this 
Prophesying Falsely.—See PROPHECY. 

Prostitution.—See Fornication. 

Rape, a foul crime that d ded capital punish- 

ed with 


ment (Dt 22%). See Seduction. 
Robbery, when the act is accompani 
laced the offender beyond 


violence, as ; 
de aa (Ex els he . law was si : 
arious de of the crime were recognized, it 


being a capital offence to take the ‘devoted thing . 
(Jos 7%), or to steal a man (Ex 21'% Dt 24’). 
See Kidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.—See SABBATH. 

Seduction consisted in the enticement of an un- 
betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 
made by subsequent a e, tia the ina 
interposed an o e, but then the usual dowry 
was exacted (Ex 22'%), In Dt 22 it is stated that 
a fine of 50 shekels was required, and there is no 
hint of ible yl ri Selden (Heb. Laws) 

at the Sanhedrin added other mulcta, 
because this was so insignificant: one for the 
shame and dishonour ; one for the loss of virginity 
and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
force had been used; and some account was taken 


of the quality and station of the perne a bee 
(see W. Smith, RS 276). An offending bond- 
maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides paying 
the fine, must make a trespass-oflering (Lv 19*°*). 

Slander was prohibited, though no punishment is 
named (Ex 231) except when a wife’s chastity was 
falsely impeached (Dt 824%). See separate article. 


omy was delicately but positively condemned 
in Gn 13% 19°", and regarded as an abomination 
(Lv 18% 20%), On this crime the Koran and 


Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The Israclites 
were not always innocent. It was an evil practi 

in religious ceremonies, as appears from the terms? 
and nip (Gn 38" and Hos 4), which snow that 
th males and females were set apart for such 
flagitious uses ; but if allowed in heathen rae 
it was never to be permitted in the worship of J”, 
Dt 23", 1 K 14™ 1612226, 2 K 237, Job 36, Hos 
44 (W. R. Smith, 2S 133). 

Speaking Evil of Rulers.—In the th 
rulers are regarded as standing in the place of F 
and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 22% 8, Jg 5°, 1S 2%, Ps 82+ ** the term ondy is 
used so as to imply that judges or legal officers are 
divine representatives. 

Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
behalf of the poor (Ex 20° 23!*); but when it was 
irected against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
& crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
197&3!), See LYING and OATH. 

Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
from Pr conpetee with Ex 22!, that the 
evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
people. Harmer (0 tons, ii. 194) shows that 
it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 41”). 
In later times it was not considered a crime to 
steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Uncleanness as the result of incontinence, lack 
of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
(Lv 18? 2018) ; marked with the divine displeasure 
(Gn 38); and indirectly disapproved (Lv 151-38), 
The Zendavesta pronounces a similar condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
See separate article. 

Us might not be taken from Isr. brethren, 
although the foreigner (nokhri) was expressly ex- 
claded from this and similar pa ( » Dt 
23*-%1), The practice was forbidden eyP- laws, 
and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com- 
mended (Dt 157-4 24%, Ps 15 372-* 112, Pr 19%’, 
Ezk 18"). Extortionate and oppressiv dealing is 
condemned (Job 22° 24°"), See sep. article. 


B. PUNISHMENTS.—Punishment is defined as 
‘pain or any other 


on a person for a crime 
or offence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject ; any pain or detriment suff in con- 
sequence of wrong-doing’ (Standard Dict.). This 
oa will renter ame eat he calles : cal 

i on victims who might not ilty o 

offences. Various words! in OT are tr. by ‘ punish- 
ment,’ but the Heb. word that most froanantly 
A peter idea is 1pe, in the sense of ‘ visit.’ In 
NT the word is employee generally as a tr. of xé\accs 
and riupla; also of dx (2 Th 1°), éwereula (2 Co 
98), dBlenois (1 P 2), Ita 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘will hear and fear 
and do no more presumptuously’ (Dt 174 19”). It 
was the belief of the Israelites that crimes were en- 
couraged by indulgence (Jos. Ané. VI. vii. 4). The 
ancient Parsees taught that crime was punished in 
oe next as well as in this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 


purpose is not so much 


The term is properly restricted to | Th 


. E. p. xovi 
penay tor violation of law; but suffering has often 
im posed on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transgressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of one in superior authority. 
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stick was used. A debtor was often beaten (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyp. ii. 210ff.). In ae be @ mace 
was used to crush the skull (Layard, Nin. and Bad. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
alaves by the Greeks, a criminal might be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 6'* #-%), See Braying. 
Beheading.—A capital punishment not sanc- 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr., Rom., and others. 
A cut in Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies shows 
the victim standing upright, while the executioner 
seizes him by a lock of the hair in despatchin 
him. In this way the chief baker who ieurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have suffered we 40°), 
the subsequent suspension of the body being an 
added cy Sg (see Henge) It is doubtful 
whether the seven sons of Gideon were thus slain, 
Jg 9 (see Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 10**). The head of John the Baptist was 
severed by order of Herod (Mt 14°, Mk 6%). 
Thus also suffered James the Apostle (Ac 12%), 
Many of the early martyrs were beheaded (Rev 
20‘). The head of Ishbosheth was removed after 
death (2 8 4°). Whether Sheba was alain before 
oe Ot et bp 
—tihe only authority for 
out the eyes under the Meanie dis ina woul 
be found indi in the law of retaliation ‘an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21™, Lv 24”, Dt 19%), and 
therefore the punishment would be seldom inflicted. 
ere is an indistinct reference to something of 
jaa mort mali va the eyes of hr spies (Nu 
). oreign nations, shee blero 
and Babylonians sauatinies using hot irons for the 
purpose, tt was rather designed to incapacitate the 
victim from rebellion, revolt, or the 


Punishment may extend to the forfeiture of life, wer of doing 
and is then known in common law as Capital. In| further harm. Thus Samson ered (Jg 16%). 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having | Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22"); asin worthy | visitation, but more to effectually unfit him fox 
of death (Dt pa Such as he are said to be ‘sons | rulershi Vs K 257 and Jer 521), Persia it was 
of death’ (18 26%, 28 12%), or ‘men of death’ inflicted or rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
(19%). ‘He shall be put to death for his own sin’ | Criminals were not itted to look on the face 


also Jn 8*-*; ‘Ye shall 


penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
Euthowzed among the chosen people, and others as 
administered other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secon grade, and various means were devised 
ish ‘the offender and deter others from 


re ting the crim 
The fo owing 
in the Bible and the historical or literary works of 
the people of Israel :— 
Anathema (drd6eua).—See sep. art. CURSE. 
ent.—There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, unless it is to be understood 
that in some instances he who was cut off from the 
con tion was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Prac tae 
Datei ae case of Miriam ve pede me 
ers. period it appears as a possible penalty, Ezr 
7 (Rowlinson, Anc. Mon, iii. 194). The Rom. 
authority resorted is measure in the case of 
John, the author of the A (1°), and it was much 
dreaded by the Jews (Jos. Ant. XVI. i. 1). 
wholesale deportation, as a mili measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of rig ee (2 K 184), The 
flight of Absalom to ur to escape his father’s 
cous after Amnon’s assassination (2 S 13” 
144-4), and of Jeroboam to Egypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11), are cases of voluntary exile, bu 
not formal punishment. 
Beating (rupraywpsés, He 11%).—The bastinado 
‘was in common use sy da Egyptians for thefte, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it the 


male adulterer was punished. In minor offences a 


6. 
either alluded to or mentioned | th 


exclusion was | p 


of the king (Est 7°). Nahash the Ammonite 

threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 

of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead as a reproach 

on Israel, 18 113 (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; Harmer, 
bservations 


0 ). 

Branding and Burning.—It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was inflicted as 
the punishment for unchastity, it meant branding 
on the forehead as a mark of shame. If, however 
e extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic authority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 38"). The Sinaitic law directs that a 

riest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
{Ly 21°); and that this shall be the form of punish- 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Lv 20%). 
Fire from the Lord supernaturally slew Nadab and 
Abibu (Lv 10'*). Burning alive or scorching was 
i the Phil. (Jg 14"), and associated with a 

sort of co tion (12'); aleo by the Bab. and Chald. 


Jer 20). Esarhaddon burned a king alive (G. 
mith, Assyr. Discov.), and burnin awe attempted 
on Sh and his companions (Dn 3). There is 


an allusion to the practice in Is 43*; see also 2 Mac 


A|75& Tradition states that Nimrod cast Abraham 


into the pot nae for refusing to worship 
Chald. gods (Layard, Bad. and Nin.; Koran xx. 
68, xxxvii. 95). Cf. Gn 11" with Neh 9’, where “x, 
’ur, may be interpreted as light (of a ree The 
pouring of molten lead down the throat (Jahn, Bid 


Arch.) has no other authority than that of Rabbin. 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 


hand (Is 44°), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by debe . (Lv Hon’ by the Pers " 
accompanied deportation 8 

son, dae: Mon. aL 194). 


Branding 
(Rawlin 
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Braying or Pounding in a Mortar.—This act is 
mentioned in Pr 27" as unavailing in the cure of a 
fool. RV specifies that the victim may be bruised as 
with a 6 ma ae (see Nestle, Cheyne, etc. 
in E . Times, 1897, viii. 287, 335,etc.). Tennant 
is authority for the statement that it still remains as 
a Cingalese penalty. The Turks have been charged 
with such cruelty, and a king of Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to pound her infant child 
to death. There is probable allusion to this form 
of punishment in He 11*-%, where the faithful 
are said to have been tortured or beaten (érupwavic- 
@ncay), and to have had trial of i It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrument 
like a drum (2 Mac 6”), and Jos. (De. Mace. 5, 9) 
mentions a wheel (rpoxés) as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Hazael put men under al with iron 
= apy (2 K 83 10™*, with Am 1*), to which also 

e Ammonites were probably subjected (28 12%, 
1 Ch 20°). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on ame 
of his captives (Jer 39° 52%-™), 

Confiscation.—An act for which no provision is 
made in the Mosaic economy, but authorized in a 
modified form by Pers. rule, so that a residence 
might be destroyed; but no mention is made of 
the forfeiture of pro for the benefit of the 
State (Ezr 6", Dn 2 3%), e act described in Ezr 
7* seems to convey the idea of modern confiscation. 

Crucifixion.—See wel art. CROSS. 

Cutting Asunder.—In carrying out the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2° and 3”, the body might be cut 
in more than two pieces. The verb used in Mt 
249, Lk iz, is S:xoropeix, which in its etymology 


sa rv severing i: two B saad 
utting off from the People (rey>, meyp 17, ‘2,° 
LXX é€orofpetw).— A term used in Gn 17 as 
ty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches (i) in morals, (2) in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor- 
ality such as filial irreverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was unquestionably exposed to death (Lv 18” 
20°"). In like manner he who does aught pre- 
sumptuously (RV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15°"). In the 
breach of the covenant it may be doubted whether 
the extreme Pe of death was invariably 
inflicted, as in 30% Lv 237: ® and Nu 9. There 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly designated 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Such are the 
cases of (1) Nadab and Abihu (Lv 10 2); (2) Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16”). These * perishe 
from the congregation’ (see Nu 12"3, in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug- 
gested that it was possibly voidable either by an 
borate atonement on the offender’s part (Nu 
15"), or by a divine commutation, the penalty 
being recorded but not executed. some in- 
stances it meant, perhape, only deprivation of 
cértain civil and social privileges. There are two 
such cases: (1) when the people ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (1 S 14®); (2) when king 
Uzziah offered incense (2 Ch 26% ®). On the other 
hand, in Ex 31'“- the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death.t 

* The plural O°9Y apparently means ‘kinsfolk,’ ‘relatives,’ so 
that ‘cut off from Ais (their) people’ is a better rendering 
than ‘from the people.’ : 

DAK cee pepe 
serongiy tbe divine dise roval under threat of sxoomimunicas 
tion. * J will out off, en eee 
Hebd, Arch. 1. 838 f. and Dillm. on Gn 1714, 
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Divine Yisitation.—In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 


large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in- 


strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed against idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression of the poor, covetousneas, and other sins 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individual could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed in the admin- 
istration of the penalty, but Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. He it was 
who led the people, for their wickedness, into 
captivity (Ezr 9’, Jer 15?, Am 9), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 28, Jer 24"), with consump- 
tion and fever (Lv 26**), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28%), caused the drought (Dt 11” 
28% *, Ts 56, Jer 14'-7 50%, Hag 1), and famine 
(Lv 26%, Jer 24'° 341’, Rev 6°), kindled a consuming 
fire (Dt 4%, Is 66'*, He 12%), showed His indignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30”, Hag 2”), inflicted 
pestilence and plague (Ezk 64 75), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 28’, 2 Ch 7” 
Jer 24), smote with scourge (Is 10% 28% 4), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in 80 many passages that the reader may consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential punishments named. His dis- 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 


(Nu 16”), Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
Delay of justice provoked war. Perjury invited 
wild Neglect of tithes was attended with 


drought and famine (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 91). 
Drowning was not coudorytcha gt Aa Jewish punish- 
ment. It was the penalty in Babylonia for the 
wife who repudiated her husband (Encyc. Brié. art. 
‘Babylonia’). Jerome, however, says that offenders 
were thus sometimes put to death among the Jews 
as well as among the Romans. There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18°, Mk 9@. Jos. 
(Ant. XIV. xv. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod. 
Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 86), and 
the practice of thus dealing with offenders is said to 
be still in vogue in Fez and Morocco. In the use of 
a strong ap rhe Mic 44 human beings are a hg 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasta: e 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 4”) undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 15". Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there is some plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to be regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 26%, Dt 32%, 2 K 17%). 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. (Ant. VIII. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (1 K 13%). Contrariwise, the righteous are 
protected (Job 5", Hos 2?8), 
Fines were permitted at the option of the injured 
as a special praces to freedmen (slaves 
ing punished), and in earliest times the money 
was presented to the priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com- 
pel the aggrieved to accept material compensation 
(W. R. Smith, RS 329, 378). In the case of a 
mortal result, the mulct which might be in lieu of 
corporal pore was called ‘ransom (RV ‘ redemp- 
tion’) of life’ (Ex 21°), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35%:8), The specific amount 
was generally left to be determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 217-™), but the sum for fatal injury 
1 ae ox to a servant was fixed at 30 she 
(Ex 21%), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 
60 shekels (Dt 22”), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander against a wife’s chastity, 100 shekels 
(Dt 22%). See Restitution. 
Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic 3**% It was a 
practice in ia, though the victim may have 
reviously died (Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. i. 478; 
Payard, Nin. and Bab.; Mon. of Nin.). The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Rawlinson, 
lii, 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Herodotus (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
ians used the skins so obtained. 
anging consisted usually in the suspension of 
the lifeless form as a mark of reproach. By this 
David showed his cuore of the slaughter of 
Ishbosheth (2 8 41%). e@ person whose pee was 
80 ex was ‘accursed of God’ (Dt 21%, Gal 3”), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 8” 10%). is word is used for the 
act of impaling (dvaccodorl{ex, Ezr 6"), a common 
custom in Assyria. A pery ponte stake in a 
pore position etrated the body just 
low the breast-bone FRawlinson, Ane. Mon. i. 
477). It was frequent in Persia. Darius impaled 
3000 Babylonians (Layard, Nin. and Bad. 295 n. ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). The Philistines gibbeted (on 
crosses, Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (1 8 31", 28 2]'* 4). Other Greek 
wo - fos re Beri Le ae the pce die Pte 
wapadecyparites, for W ) . uses crucifigere 
(see Cross); and so St. Paul, according to the 
ted exegesis of the time, applied Dt 21” to 


acce 
the (eaominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for any crime in the Mosaic 


code. There is a difference of opinion whether the 
chief baker (Gn 41) lost his life by being area ef 
theneck, or whether his body, after being despatch 
was ex to shame (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 
ii. 213). In later history offenders were hanged by 
the hands (La 5%, Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac 1™ it 1s 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
af their mothers. Ahithophel (2 8 17%) and Judas 
(Mt 275, Ac 125) voluntarily, in chagrin and re- 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
rarity allusion to this form of punishment in 
1 K 20%), The Gibeonites may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saul (2S 21°) 
use it was in vogue among the aborigi 

nations of the land. Stanley (Hist. Jew. Ch. ii. 37) 
eays the victims were first crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
eagle (yz, but called ‘tree’ in Gn 40", Dt 217) 
or punishing the conspirators against Ahasuerus 
(Est 2%), Haman(7**) and his ten sons (9) ; possibly 
the same as impalement. 

i pen a eka were confined by the 
I ites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used merely for keeping a person in ward until 
the pleasure of the judicial power should be known. 
So moe by Potiphar (Gn 39%”); the son of 
Shelomith, for blasphemy (Lv 24'%); the man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Nu 15*); the 
a es after ara the lame man (Ac 4°); St. 

eter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12‘). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg Je"), or it was re- 
garded as an alternative (Ezr 7). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jer 37%). The 
murderer and debtor might be delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt 18”). Zedekiah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jer 37"). He was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38°). For the Eng. word ‘dungeon’ or 
‘prison’ in Gn 40% 39%, 1 K 227, 2 K 25% 2 Ch 
16%, Ps 1427, Ec 4", Is 24" 427, Jer 37¢%5 521, 
there are eight different roote in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of those under accusa- 
tion or in disfavour was regular and quite common, 
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the confinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in jail was inflicted as 
@ preliminary punishment by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and water diet (1 K 
22”); by Asaon Hanani (2 Ch 16"). The motive 


of Herod in imprisoning John the Baptist is un- 
certain (Mt 4%). Barabbas was committed for 


insurrection, and it would ap as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 23). in the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jer 37), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38%, 
Zec 9"), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jer 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stocks (Jer 20? 29%, Ac 16™). To the 
Rom. prison there were parts: communiora, 
ulteriora, where Paul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
eae and Howson, St. Paul, i. 304 n.). 
here is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
a mre they might be held in chains (Ps 106% 107”, 
er 


Indignities.—There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
ign minious or obscure burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 

nt, IV. viii. 6; 1 K 14%, 2 K 91° 2)18 % 2 Ch 24%, 
Jer 22%), Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 79*%, To 2°). 
Heads of the slain were removed and carried in 
triumph (1 S 17% 31°), Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 7% *, Lv 20 Am 2". See Burning) orh 
28 43, Gn 40!7-9 (see Hanging], Nu 25¢5, Dt 21%). 

tones were thrown on the co as on that of 
Achan (Jos 7* *), the king of Ai (Jos 8”), and on 
the tomb a on (2 . 18?7), ig aT edans ahs 
maintain the m when passin its su 
site (Thomson, Land and Book, i. a1 of but Herm 
plausibly suggeste that the ‘heap of stones’ was 
salary honour. Some Meter oO vreeaapee were 
regarded as more disgrace an others, as cruci- 
fixion (Jn 19"), but it was not thedesign of the Mosaio 
law to cover a sufferer with perpetual infamy. In 
Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not cinder direct sanc- 
tion of the covenantlaw. The thumbs and t toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jg 1°"). The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (2 8 4") lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezsar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 2°). At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (acc. to 2 Mac 
7?-®), seven brothers suffered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the i gypt 
robbers were sometimes deprived of the right hand 
for the first offence, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third; though the theft 
of food not nag Pa dag sey was not so severely 
pe (Lane, Mod. Egyp.). To this act our 

aviours statement in Mt 24%, Lk 12, seems to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his trophies 
i 18 18). The town of Rhinocolura was said to 

peopled by robbers who had lost their noses. The 
nose and ears of an adulterer were cut off (Diod. Sic. i. 
78), and from Ezk 23* it appears that the usage was 
in vogue among the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
crueltiesof Assurbanipal, as recorded on hiscylinder, 
see #P iii. 39-50.) Rings were put in the lips or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33" ‘among the thorns,’ 
RV ‘in chains,’ Is 37”, Ezk 19*®; Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iii. 7; and see Am 4%), 

Plucking off the Hair was a punishment inflicted 
on Jews who had indul in mixed i 
ae 13"). It may have been intended simply for 

isfigurement. e prophet in Is 50* alludes to 
the Judicial practice as common in his time. The 
effort was so vicious as described in 2 Mac 77, that 
the skin was torn off with the hair; butin acaiping, 
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as practised by the N. American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David’s servants, half 
of the beard was shaven off (2S 10‘). The head 
was subjected to other indignities (Job 30°, Mt 
27", Mk 12). 

Precipitation.—It is stated in 2 Ch 25 that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have suffered (2 Mac 6°). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 K 813, Hos 10" 13'*, On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were wn on the 
stone lions and bulls in a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Calmet is of opinion, with Jerome 
as authority, that this was the fate of Oreb and 
Zeeb (Jg 7*). An attempt after this manner was 
made on the life of Jesus (Lk 4”). 

arene aap was sare ap veges 
nt inapiee or compensating an injured party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As dor as possible the 
restoration was identical with, or analogous to, the 
Joss of time or power (Ex 21°, Lv 244°), Dt 19). 
He who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold; if it was a live sheep fourfold. The 

nalty was designed in part to prohibitory, 

use sheep were more ex in the desert, 
while oxen were necesrary and not so easily taken. 
In later history it ee as if sevenfol ight 
be exacted (Pr 6". See also the LXX tr. of 2S 
126, where seven is substituted for four). Iftheiden- 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides. Burglary 
doomed the culprit to unrequited death or to 
slavery. For breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 

r cent. additioual to the original sum was 

emanded (Lv 6}*, Nu &**). He who was de- 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespasa while the property was 
in his hand, must pay double. Pecun com- 
pensation must be furnished for damages by an 
an , when not on its own srouee (Ex 22°); and 
when a fatality occurred in the case of a servant, 
thirty shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex 21"; 
see Dt 22), One case only is mentioned of per- 
mitted commutation for bull-goring (Ex 21**%), 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 

id to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
Lewis, Heb. Ant.). Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Lv 25%: ™, Ezk 187-9. 
Remuneration was expected for loes by fire, 
through negligence, of astanding grain field; or for 
the loss or age of a pledge (Ex 22% 1218), 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
liable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12 167), In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. ‘Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(Eph 4*); but Zacchseus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 19). 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
21™%-%, It was in use among other nations, esp. the 
Egyptians (cf. the lex talsonis of the Romans). It 
was not unequivocally approved by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to degenerate into mere reven 
and would often be untair in its operation. The 
poenuey of its baneful consequences is shown by 

homson (Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instances a one-eyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two eyes. Favorinus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con- 
tained in one of the Twelve Tables, in that the same 
member may be worth more to one man than to 
another, as the right hand of ascribe or painter 
compared with that of asinger. Hence it 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Heb. law adopted the principle, but lodged the appli- 
cation with the judge (Ex 21%, Lv 24)*33); and an 
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aggressor, by the payment of a ransom, could com- 
und with the agurioved and be relieved from the 
penalty of thelaw. A false accuser was required 
to suffer the ory agit Cre he proposed agai 
the accused (Dt 19). Heb. law was milder in spirit 
than that of heathen jurisprudence. Moses would 
not allow parents or children to suffer for the offences 
of each other (Dt 24'*). This equitable exemption 
was not regarded by the Chaldeans (Dn 6*), or even 
by the a eae Israel (1 K 21", 2 K 9*). 
Sawing Asunder.—In He 11” the term is used to 
describe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
ibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
3); and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
artyr (Dial. with Trypho), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to something of 
this sort in Pr 20% (RV) ‘He bringeth the threshing 
wheel over them’ (cf. Is 287%), Saws are men- 
tioned in 2S 12%!, 1 Ch 20°; and while it is painful 
to admit that David may have been sant such 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
See, however, Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 226 ff.\. 
n Shaw’s Travels a case is described where the 
victim was placed between two boards and dis 
severed longitudinally (Smith, DB), and another 
case is mentioned by Harmer (Odservations) as 
occurring on Stewart’s journey to Mequinez. 
Scourging with Thorns (see also Stripes).—In 
the marginal reading of Jg 8’, Gideon is repre- 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
8'* it is stated that they were thns punished, as 
Stanley (Hist. Jew. Ch.) ta, with the acacia. 
The scorpions (0'3?py) mentioned in 1 K 12" may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
was plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were inserted. Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 S 87). Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 28 12" by a 
reference to this mode of punishment. 
Slavery.—In Heb. law it was possible for a 
rson to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
hief, when unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22°). The misfortune 
of debt led to the same result (2 K 4, Neh 5°). 
The statute of genase pene A a 
against oppressive usage an rmanen ave- 
ment (Lv Bsn. Dt 15%, Jer 34**), The Rabbins 
say ® woman could not be sold for theft. Joseph 
pro , a8 an Egyptian procedure, to make a slave 
of the detected pilferer of his cup (Gn 44”). See 
separate article. 
laying by Spear or Sword.—This was an ex- 
peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer- 
eeney The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12”) was to 
used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 19). 
Phinehas went so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Mi iti 
woman (Nu = x The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 32”), and in Dt 13% authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a city for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrament was employed 
oy Abimelech in the murder of his brethren (J 
). Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the swo 
(1 8S 15*), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
priests in Nob (1 8 22%), According to the lex 
talionis, the young Amalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 S 145), with which or 
thes Ishbosheth was assassinated (28 4%7). The 
sword was used in the summary executions ordered 
by Solomon (1 K 2™-%-81.3), it Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 191), and it was common in 
regal and martial prover anes becoming still more 
prominent in post-Bab. times. Thesword or axe was 
employed to carry out the order of Jelia on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 10") (see Beheading). Thus Jehoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 21‘), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 26%). The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is ppocieelly mentioned 
in Job 19”, also Divine Yisitation. 

The Stocks (nge75, EvAdy wevrecipcyyor). This 
machine, though probably of Egyp. origin, is not 
described in the Mosaic legislation, but in it Hanani, 
the seer, was me by Asa (2 Ch 16"), and Jeremiah 
was punishe (Jer 207), In Jer 27? RV uses 
‘bars’ for AV B beri and in Jer 20® changes 
‘prison’ to ‘stocks,’ and ‘stocks’ to ‘shackles,’ 
that is, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, arma, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (79) was designed for 
the |! only. The word ‘ stocks’ is employed in 
Job 13” 33" and Pr 7*, and this form of torture 
was abe in mind when Ps 1064 was written. 
ae et iction among the Romans as indicated 

c 16%, 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and | mode 
of inflicting punishment in the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Egypt far 8). Even beasts might 
be the victims, evidently as a spectacular example 
(Ex 19% 21% 2-2), Stoning was the penalty or 
taking ‘ the accursed thing ’ (Jos 7); for adultery 
and unchastity, the death sentence being pronounced 
in Lv 20, and the means of ing it out stated 
in Dt 224-% Jn 8*7; for blasphemy (Lv 24)%) 
and on this gry charge Naboth (1 K 21?) and 
Stephen (Ac 7®) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show Jesus guilty by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
wes for divination ity ane idolatry oa it 

ishonour to parents 1*), prop ing 

mking (x31 858, 


Dt 132°), and Sabbath - brea 

u 15%), Doubtless other one crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was s0 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Eek 
16“). In an orderly proceeding the witness was to 
east the first stone (Dt 17’, Jn 8’), and as the Rabbins 
say. on the chest; and if others were n to 
proiuee death, the bystanders hurled them. w- 
ess movements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Ex 
at} the accomplished acts on Adoram (1 K 129) 
and Zechariah (2 Ch 24), in the danger dreaded by 
the priests on account of their estimate of the 
Baptist (Lk 20°), and the assault on St. Paul in 
Iconium (Ac 145), Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and Coenen d another 
eros Anc. Mon. iii. 247; see Mt 21%, Lk 

). 
ape was a later form of seers unishment 
among the Jews (W. R. Smith, RS 398), but there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
imm in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
two lictors, so as to take the breath. During 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr. 10. 3). T ooh grag humili- 
ation of the Syrians before Israel (1 K 20") may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes.—The Mosaic economy ordained that an 
offender might be punished with stripes (Lv 19”, 
Dt 22%), not exceeding forty (Dt 25°); and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11*), for a single stroke in excess subjected the 
executioner to punishment. The scourge was com- 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. It was the most com- 
mon mode of second punishment, and the idea 
of di did not seem to attach to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 21). No station of life was 
aati (see from Pr 17%, indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 10” that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded). The bastinado may have been 
used on Jeremiah (20° 37”). Scourging was in- 


flicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter- 
course (Lv 19”), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive lan 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 6), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synago e (Mt 10, Ac 264), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt 5* 18%). As tothe method: 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti- 
gation, in the presence of the judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 28% 
and concluded with those in Ps 78". In later 
times an adult male was stripped to the waist and 
in a bending posture lashed toa pillar; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward; and a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. The Mosaic re- 
gulations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavesta, which authorizes as many as 10,000 
stripes for the murder of a water dog (Darmesteter, 
Intro.). The Porcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Cic. in Verr. v. 53, Ac 16°? 22%), 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
Soran and is zealously advocated in Pr 13" 
1 14; see also Sir 30'-4. It is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 89*%), and is regarded as a purifier 


(Pr 20°). The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 
Suffocation was a recognized Pers. mode of dealing 


with offenders. A case is described (2 Mac 13**): 
Menelaus was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
erence 60 cubite high, filled with ashes, in 
which he was repeatedly immersed, until death 
ensued, Another description attributes a similar 
method to the Macedonians, the victim being 
placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he was overcome with heat 
and dust (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 246), 
Litsraturs.—In addition to the authorities cited in the art t 
the reader may consult Hamburger, , art. ‘Lohn u. Strafe 
pd cg ear ‘Vergeltung’ (pp. 1252-57) ; artt. on the various 
crimes and ments enumerated above. ; 
Herzog, RE, and Schenkel, Bibvellec.; uts, das Mosaische 
: the Bib. Archdol. of Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack; 
858 f.; @. Verbind. d. A.T. 
mit d. N. 197ff.; Schirer, HJP nu. i. 90ff.; W. R Smith, 
OTJC3 840 f., 868f.; J. W. Haley, Bethor (1885), pp. 122-180 ; 
Dillmann, Com. on the Pent., and Driver, Deut. m), 
J. POUCHER. 


CRIMSCN.— Two words are tr. ‘crimson’ in 
both AV and RV, yh téla’ (Is 1), LEX xébxxcvos, 
and Sx 2 karmil (2 Ch 27 43%), Karmil is a later 
word used in place of the earlier ‘37 shant. Shdant 
is rendered once (Jer 4° AV) crimson. In the same 
passage in RV, and in all other es where it 
occurs in both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is 18 oy” is rendered scarlet, LXX qgowixoty, and 
yhth crimson, LXX xéxxevoy, It is probable that the 
distinction of these two colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre- 
served in the VSS. See COLOURS; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see SCARLET. 


G. E. Post. 
CRIPPLE.—See MEDICINE. 


CRISPING PINS (o»7, Is 
and 2 K 58, AV and RV‘ *; see BAG 36).—To 
‘crisp’ is in mod. language to ‘crimp,’ that is, carl 
in short wavy folds. The word is often used in 
Shaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost, iv. 237, ‘the 
crisped brooks’; of. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 211, 
‘I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream.’ But the earliest ref. is to the hair; and 
a ‘crisping ig 8 is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curle my lockes.’ 


38, RV ‘satchels,’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CRISPUS (Kploros).—The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac nay Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he believed with all his house. The 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co 1'*) as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of gina (Const. Apost. vii. 46). R. M. BoyD. 


CROCODILE (RVm Job 41!),—The crocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 38, In Ps 74!4 leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of acrocodile. Cf. Ezk 298, where 
Pharaoh is called ‘ the great dragon (tannim, for the 
usual tannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 822, where he is compared to a ‘ whale (also 
tannim AVm, RV text ‘dragon’) in the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab. bahr = sea, the usual Arab. way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See LEVIATHAN, 
DRAGON. The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His back and sides 
are covered with an armour, impenetrable to spears, 
swords, slingstones, and arrows(Job 417: 15-17. 20 38.2.9). 
not to be injured by clubs (RV for AV ‘ darts’ v.%), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jaws are set with numerous sharp-pointed teeth(v.14), 
His neck is extremely powerful (v.“). His tail is 
also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
aman. His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner two toes of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong claws (v.*°). ‘The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v.4). In one other passage (Jer 146) RVm 
gives ‘crocodile’ for tannim, AV ‘ dragons.’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv 11” RV) is not a croco- 
dile, but probably the MONITOR (see CHAMELEON). 

; G. E. POST. 


CROOKBACKT (Amer. RV ‘crook-backed’), Lv 
2120. See MEDICINE. 


**CROSS is the tr. of the Gr. cravpés, the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inflicted, and 
the indefiniteness of the terms employed, it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty the exact 
nature of the cross used in His case. oravpés means 
properly a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 
Lat. crux (cross), but of palus (stake) as well. <As 
used in NT, however, it refers evidently not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide- 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the more elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the crux simplex, or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X, 
the origin of which is much later, and concerning 
the actual use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of cross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the choice 
must lie—the crux commissa or St. Anthony’s cross, 
shaped like a T, and consisting of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori- 
zontal cross-bar; and the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the form with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such a matter is entitled to great weight, but 
also the statements of the evangelists concerning 
the title nailed to the cross (Mt 2787, Mk 15%, Lk 
233, Jn 191922), 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 
strong, cheap wood, olive or oak, of such length 
that when firmly planted in the ground the top 
was from 7} to 9 ft. high. Most modern illustra- 
tions err in making the upright much too high. 
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It was erected on some spot outside the city, con- 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or pat- 
ibulum being carried to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. This consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head cf the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. ‘The cross which 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which wuould hardly have been the case 
had He carried the double patibulum; partly be- 
cause of the carrying of it by Simon, which he 
regards rather as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
as rendered necessary by the weight of the cross- 
bar, which could in no case have been very heavy 
(Jesu von Nazara, iii. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be- 
sides the patibulum, the cross was furnished with 
a support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood projecting at right angles 
from the upright, upon which the victim sat as 
upon a saddle. It was designed to bear part of 
the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too great to be supported by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called Uwrowrdd:or, is still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought in the E., 
probably among the Phon., from whom it passed to 
the Greeks and Romans, The long list of peoples 
given by Winer (RWB i. 680), and often copied, 
includes many cases which prove no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, Egyptians, Indians). 
For the practice among the Phonicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Numidians we have good authority. 
We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying 
as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditious persons, 
but gradually extended its use, especially in the 
provinces, here following Punic examples. In Sicily, 
Verres crucified even Roman citizens. The same 
was done by Galbain Spain. But these were rare 
exceptions, and excited universal indignation. In 
Juda the punishment was frequently used. Thus 
Varus crucified 2000 rioters after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. x.10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ- 
ing two sons of Judas Galileus (Ant. XX.v.2; BJ 
II. xii. 6, 11. xiii. 2), and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights (BJ II. xiv. 9). Titus cruci- 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up (BJ V. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not practise the crucifixion of living 
persons. The case of Jannzus, referred to by Jos. 
(BJ I. iv. 6), was an exception which called forth 
universal reprobation. But the hanging up of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in OT. See Jos 10% 
(the five kings), 2 S 42 (the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth), 1 S 31! (the Philistines and Saul, cf. 
2 S 2112), Ezr 611 (the decree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 21%, cf. Nu 
25¢, where J/’ commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such cases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21%). 
Those who suffered crucifixion came under this curse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 
as the tree ({ddov), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Heb. rz. (Cf. Ac 5% 108 132, 1 P 2%, and esp. Gal 
318 ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’) 

The method of crucifixion is clearly described in 
NT. After condemnation, the victim was scourged 
with the flagellum, a punishment so terrible that 
men often died under it. In Jesus’ case the scourging 
seems to have taken place before rather than after, 
possibly to excite pity (Jn 191). The cross-bar was 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in- 
serted in the patibulum, and he was led through 
the city accompanied by the centurion and four 
soldiers detailed to conduct the execution. The 
title, a piece of wood covered with white gypsum 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con- 
demned person, so that all might know the reason 
for which he was to die. This custom of carrying 
the cross gave rise to ‘the proverb alpe» or Aau- 
Bdvey or Bacrdtey rdv cravpdr adrod which was wont 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en- 
countered it’ (Thayer, Lex. p. 586). In this sense 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known 
saying, ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me’ (Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 92; cf. Mt 108, Lk 1427), 
Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was 
stripped, his garments falling to the soldiers as 
their booty. He was then bound to the patibulum, 
and both were raised on ladders until the cross-bar 
rested on the notch prepared to receive it. This 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on 
the ground, and the whole then raised together. 
After the patibulum was firmly fastened, the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly 
the feet to the upright, although this was less 
frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the 
head of the cross, and the victim was left to the 
slow agonies of a death which might endure many 
hours, and even days. 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion 
was the most abhorred. This was due not only to 
its pain, which was of the most intense character (see 
the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, DB), but 
also to its shame, which in the case of the Roman 
was due to its servile association, in that of the Jew 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed. Cicero in his 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is 
impossible to find a fit word to describe such an 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. 
‘Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum: scelus ver- 
berari: prope parricidium necari; quid dicam 
in crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
appellari nullo modo potest.’ 

The shame of this death is often referred to in 
NT. So He 122 ‘Jesus, who endured the cross, de- 
spising shame’; He 1313 § Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach’ ; 
cf. He 11%, With more particular reference to its 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3!8 ‘Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree’; 1 Co 12% ‘No 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema.’ Because of this character, the death 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of 
His Messianic claims, became not merely foolish- 
ness to Greeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co 
118. 28, cf. Gal 611), It was an outrage to Jewish 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the 
sight of the law by His death on the cross should 
claim to be the Messiah in whom the law was ful- 
filled. This element of ceremonial defilement has 
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been particularly emphasized by C. C. Everett in 
The Gospel of Paul (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s view of the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s death. This significance he 
finds not at all in its penal character, but in its 
character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 
death on the cross became accursed (anathema). 
Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
sufferer as the Messiah of God, shared His curse, 
and were in like manner cut off by the law. But 
this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
freedom from the law, since those who were thus 
outcast were no longer within its realm. Thus 
Christ’s death under the law, followed by His 
resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
salvation, even that through faith in Christ, 
ushered in. 

The use of the word ‘cross’ in a theological sense, as 
a brief designation of Christ’s saving work, is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul. The gospel of salvation is 
‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 118), Those who suffer 
persecution because of their faith in the saving 
efficacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘for the cross of 
Christ’ (Gal 612). They who refuse this gospel 
are ‘enemies of the cross of Christ’ (Ph 31%). The 
cross is not only the instrument of the recon- 
ciliation between God and man (Col 1”, Eph 2!¢), 
through the death of Him who there suffered 

Col 1% ‘the blood of the cross’), but also between 

ew and Gentile (Col 2!4 the bond nailed to the 
cross), since by it the ‘ bond written in ordinances,” 
which up to that time had barred the way of the 
Gentiles to God, is put out of the way. It was 
through the cross, f.e. acceptance of the crucified 
Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 64). Thus cruci- 
fixion becomes not merely the means of salvation, 
but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
world which characterizes the true Christian life 
(Gal 5%), 

Literature.—The articles on Crose and Crucifiion in Smith, 
DB and in Herzog, RE. Monographs by Lipsius, De Cruce, 
Antwerp, 1595; Nicquetus, Zitulus 8. Crucis, Ant., 1670; 
Curtius, De Clavis Dominicis, Ant., 1670; Bartolinus, De Cruce, 
Amsterdam, 1670; and more recently by Zockler, Dae Kreus 
Christi, 1875, and Fulds, Das Kreue und die Kreusigung, 
1578. Much information is contained in the Lives of Christ of 
Keim and Hase. On the theological significance of the cross, 
cf. besides the Biblical Theologies, Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
Boston, 1898. W. ADAMS BROWN. 


CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 6), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark 
that ‘they are * as crows (xopdva:) between heaven 
and earth.’ In Jer 3% the LXX has dével xopwdvn 
épnuoupévy for MT 73703 °3922 (‘as an Arabian in 
the wilderness,’ RV), which implies the punctua- 
tion 39) (‘raven’) instead of ‘22%, (‘ Arabian ’). 
The common LXX equivalent of a7 is xépat. See 
RAVEN, J. A. SELBIE, 


CROWN.—In OT (both AV and RV) Crown is 
used to translate several Heb. words, the particular 
meanings of which must be distinguished. 41. The 
golden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
of the covenant (Ex 261! 372), the table of shew- 
bread (Ex 26% 371!) and its border (Ex 26%5 3712), 
and the altar of incense (Ex 303-4 372-27) in the 
Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RVm ‘rim or 
moulding’). The Heb. word (7!) means a cincture 
like a wreath, and describes rather the foliated 
appearance of the band than its position on the 
object to which it was attached. (LXX tr. it by a 
phrase meaning ‘twisted golden wavelets’ [xuudria 
Xpvod orperrd | or ‘twisted golden crown’ [orperrh» 
orepdyny xpvonyv]; Pal. Targ. by 2 a wreath; Vulg. 
by corona, whence Eng. translation. The later 
Rabbins also describe it as “}? a crown). The 


* The Syr. VS reads ‘are not.’ 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among archeologists as to 
both its purpose and its position. Some i ine ita 
rim to prevent objects from falling off. But the 
border which passed round the table of shewbread 
as well as the table itself, had a crown; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As to its position, 
Bahr (Symbolsk, i. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ornamental design placed round its 
sehen but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be ‘upon’ (1>y) the ark, 
we should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Die 
Stiftshitte, p. 127). Bihr, however, also denies that 
‘the border of a handbreadth round about’ the 


Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 60), but the enege 
( 


mann, p. 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
some round its top (Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 273 ; 
Neumann, £ 120), by others round its middle 
(Bahr, i. 378, 419). But, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wreaths in- 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments afford 
examples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 236, 354). 

2. Another word tr. Crown (7}}) means conse- 
eration, and is applied to the bolic ornament 
worn by the en poe upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29° 39", Lv 8® 211%): and to that worn 
ape the head by the Heb. monarch (2S 1, 2K 
113, 2 Ch 234, Ps 89” 13215, so also Zec 9'%), It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 27™, 
Nah 3" ‘crowned ones’). e high priest’s crown 
(LXX 7d wéradorv, Vulg. lamina) was a narrow plate 
) of pure gold, on which was engraved ‘ Holy to 

”.’ Tradition represents it as about two fingers 
broad. It was fastened ‘ upon the mitre above’ by 
& piece of blue lace (Ex 28” 39"), The Rabbin. com- 
mentators suppose three ribbons of lace—two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown—all tied together at the back of the head. 
Jos. (Ané. 111. vii. 6) describes the high priest’s 
crown as of three rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold like the calyx of 
the plant Hyoscyamus, while the plate with the 
inscription covered the forehead; but he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 

riod. Acc. tol Mac 10” acrown was given to the 

igh abide J oan gt Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
(De Vestitu Sacerd. Hebd. ch. xxii) admits that Ex 
gives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown was the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the bees representative, to 
make atonement for sin (Ex 28). The same ter.a 
is also applied to the bolic headtire of the Heb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX 1d 
Bacideor, létep, oo Todylacpua). It was prob. alight, 
narrow fillet of si perhaps studded with jewels, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see DIADEM). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (28 1”). 
The term indicates that the king, as well as the 

Triest, was divinely oonsecra to his office. 

ence it is attributed to the ideal Davidic King 
(Ps 89° 132%), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crown (Zec 9"), 

8. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener- 
ally as tr. of ™pv, LXX orégavos, but in Eat of 
wp, Gr. xldapss or xlraps, LXX &8d8nua) corre- 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It 
is applied to crowns worn by kings (2 8 12", 1 Ch 20, 
the crown of the king of bbah, which weighed a 
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talent of gold; Est 1" 2” 68 88 the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, robably high, jewelled 
tur 3; see also Is 62°, Jer 13%, Ezk 21%); to 
wreaths worn at banqueta (Ca 3}, Is 28-*5 Ezk 
23°); and fig. as an emblem of honour or victory 
(Job 19° 31%, Ps 8§ 21° 654 1034, Pr 4° 124 1428 [app 
1671 17%, La 5'6, Ezk 164). In Is 23° Tyre is call 

‘the crowning city’ because ruling over kingdoms 
and dispensing crowns. Some have sapuosed that 
the kings of Israel had two crowns—the light 
diadem mentioned above, and a heavier one for 
state occasions. It has been inferred from 2S 
12 that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Rabbah became the state crown, and Joa. (Ant. 
Vil. vii. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that ‘this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term 2 used in the Bible for the 
crown of the Heb. kings. In Zec 64+ a crown 
(7x) is represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the i ba and priestly 


offices ; but the usual word for the kingly crown of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has n stated, that of the 


high priest. The crowns used at banquets were 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (see Is 28!, also Wis 2°, 
3 Mac 4°76), Heroes were also received with them 
(Jth 3°), and dwellings decorated (1 Mac 4°), 

4. In 1 Mac 10” 115 13” allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown had done 
(1 Mac 13°’, 2 Mac 14‘; Jos. Ant. XU. iii. 3, ore- 

virns ddpos; see Levy, Gesch. der Jid. Miunzen; 

adden, Jewish Coinage). ; 

The Heb. has other words synonymous with those 
mentioned (as 1x2 head-dress; 9s¥ turban; 77'py dia- 
dem; m7 garland), but their consideration does not 
fall here. The later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the priesthood, and the king, and added 
‘the crown of a good name’ as best of all (Carpzov, 
Appar. Crit. p. 60; Braunius, De Vestitu, p. 634). 
The word is sino used in AV for the top of the head 
(Gn 49%, Dt 33”, 2 S 14%, Is 8’, Jer 2° 48%; tr. 
pate Ps 7", head (RV ‘crown of the head") Dt 33°, 
scalp Ps 68%). 

In NT the AV gives ‘Crown’ for two words (c7é- 


pebcosier ‘ere 


Syn. of NT, xxiii.; see, too, ae eager cha 


observed in NT, ee 
(see 28 12”, 1 Ch 20%, Ps 21(20)', Ezk 21™, Zec 
611-14), In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom- 
pense (1 Co 9%, Rev 3" 4%), specifically called a 
crown of righteousness (2 Ti 4°), of life (Ja 14, Rev 
2°), of glory (1 P 5‘). St. Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4', 1 Th 2%). 
Hence in the A a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Rev 6? 141‘), on the bolic 
locusts (Rev 9"), and on the ‘woman’ of ch. 12, 
asa sign of victory. In 12° 13' 19", on the other 
hand, the ‘dragon’ and the ‘ beast’ and the kingly 
Christ have diadema, the ‘many diadems’ ie 
ing Christ’s universal empire (see v."*). us 
in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘crown of thorns’ was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers the corone of military or civic 
service ; acho Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it waa, oddnua could not 


oe to it.’ 

ile the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Romans seems to have originated with the athletic 
games,—allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above,—and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 


later traditions attributed its invention to one or | 2. In Ezk 


other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 

Spa Hongo ee tract a neh ag which ne 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns 
Christians. 


s Reland, Antiquitates 

veter. De Vestitu sacerd. Hebr.; Jahn's 

and Keil’s Bid. Arch. ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaiechen Cultus ; 
owack, Hebr. Archdol. 


CROWN OF THORNS.—See THORN. CRUCI- 
FIXION.—See Cross. 


CRUELTY.— The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average Israelites, both in OT and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acta of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter- 
ances of the casliniste and prophets, and ordin- 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman when judged by the highest standards of 
modern Christianity. These standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scrupulously from inflicting unnecessary 
pain. But Christianity has only recently secured 
any widespread practical recognition of these 
principles, and even now they prevail only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced com- 
munities. Moreover, civilization has developed a 
sensitivenees which often renders the punishment 


of a — rosty or yp bay ae in oe 
times; the igation of physi crue as 
been peatetie: by the rehnement of pantal 


torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
shenealh ag inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
The facta are as follows. The extermination of 
enemies is uently commanded, 207 ete., 
and such extermination is described with apparent 
approval, Jos6" etc. David massacred the kinmaon: 
ites with great barbarity, 2 S 12", 1 Ch 20°, cf. 2K 
15%. Amongst the Ieraelites themselves the Law 
ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood-revenge. Ex 21%" (JE) forbids the actual 
bryos to death of a male or female slave, but does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
victim survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflicted for a large number of offences, some of 
them slight, ¢.g. sabbath-breaking, Ex 35? (P). 
An incestuous person, Lv 20" (H), and an unchaste 
woman of the priestly clan, Lv 21° (H), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous ou on women 
and children, 2 K 84%, Hos 13%, Am 1%, and cruel 
mutilation, 2K 25’. These are more than borne out 
by the eculptures of the ians, who delighted 
to depict flaying alive and other tortures inflicted 
upon their enemies, ¢.g. upon the Elamite prisoners 
on sinbs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Museum. In the NT we meet with the 
barbarous Roman punishments of scourging and 
crucifixion. W. H. BENNETT. 


CRUSE.—See Foop. The English word, now 
archaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an enware 


be | salt (2 K 2”). 


CUCUMBER 


jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
as Skelton (1526), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone cruyse.’ In AV it holds water (1 S 264 12 16 
1 K 19%), oil (1 K 17%*2©25), honey (1 K 14%), 

J. HASTINGS. 
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CRYSTAL.—1. In Job 28" maz, is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal’ (i.6. rock-crystal); and as it occurs 
in 8 e descriptive of the treasures of mines, 
this is pro sg Sg alate do Ram tinc ab a (See, 
however, Ozf. Heb. Lex. and RV which tr. ‘ glass’). 
18 another word mj is also tr. ‘crystal’ 
(RVm ‘ ice’), and, in this case, there is no certaint 
whether rock -crystal or ice is referred to (cif. 
Davidson, ad loc.); the same remark applies to 
xptoraddos in Rev 4° 21" 22!; but this is immaterial 
in the case of tic imagery, as the two sub- 
as regards transparency and 
absence of colour; hence the Greeks applied the 
same word (xptorc\dos) to both. 3. In Job 28% . 
RV ptentiie ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of 0°33. 

Rock - crystal is quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices, and is 
abundant in veins amongst the older rocks in 
nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental Fel aig and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is pos- 
sible that the Heb. word (oom) tr. ‘diamond’ as 
one of the stones on the breastplate of the high 
priest was really rock-crystal, as it was engraved 
with the name of one of the tribes (Ex 2871). (See, 
however, art. STONES (PRECIOUS), and Oxf. Heb. 
Lez., where the jasper or the onyx are gf cede 
as equivalents of od7:.) E. HULL. 


CUB (3, AV Chub), in Ezk 30°, is almost cer- 
tainly a eormupticn of 25 (i.e. Lybia) as was read 
by LEX. The ‘Lybia’ of AV is a mistransla- 
tion of Put (see RV). Cf. Nah 3°, where Lybians 
are mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), t, 
and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 12° 16°. Identifica- 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deserve 
notice. Jd. SKINNER. 


CUBIT.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CUCKOW (oe shahaph, Adpos, larus).— The 
Heb. word is from a root signifying leanness. It 
occurs only in Lv 11" and Dt 14", in the list of un- 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by cuckow 
(cuckoo). Various slender birds have been proposed 
as the stormy petrel, the shearwater, the tern, an 

the gull or seamew. The RV, following the LXX 


and the Vulg., has seamew. It is probably to be 
understood generically for birds of the Larida, the 


guli family. G. E. Post. 


CUCUMBER (o'nxyp fishshu'tm, clxvor, cucumeres). 
—Cucumbers are universally cultivated in the E., 
and are a favourite article of food. Two species or 
varieties are common, Cucumis satiwus, L., which 
is the ordinary or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chate, L., which is originally an Egyptian plant. 
The former is called in Arab. khiyar. It a 
very delicate flavour, and is more wholesome than 
the European variety. The latter ia known by 
the name {iththé or miktt, which is a modification 
of the Heb. xyz, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
11°). Itis longer and more slender than the com- 
mon cucumber, being often more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped n rind, with a less Juicy pulp than the 

yar, but a similar, though less delicate, flavour. 


khi 
Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated in the East. It is esteemed coarser than 
the khiydr, and sold shesper. 

A cardinal difference between the kiththé and 
the khiydr is that the latter cannot be cultivated 
without constant irrigation. The fiththé, while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain- 
ing a large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through the hot summer 
oreo during which it flourishes. The word 
khiydr is said to be of Persian origin. 


seed unto our heart, and culture to our under- 
standing, that there may come fruit of it.’ The 
i word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 
(cudtura), and is used in its own earliest sense of 
e of the soil. Coverdale, 


the cultivation or till 
Matthew, and the Bishops have ‘ build,’ etait 
under- 


‘ pre > but Douay ‘give tillage to’ the 
stain J. HASTINGS. 


CUMBER (from old Fr. combrer, ‘to hinder,’ 
which is from low Lat. cumbrus, i.e. cumulus, ‘a 
heap’; thus c.=‘ put a heap in the way’).—1. To 
harass, worry, Lk 10 ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
21° ‘What is ye matter that thy sprete is so 
combred?’ The usual prep. is ‘with’; here 
‘about’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. wepl (repeoraro repl 
ro\\iv dtaxovlay), RVm gives ‘distracted,’ like 
Ostervald’s distraite, and as 1 Co 7* ‘ without dis- 
traction,’ AV and RV (drepordorws). ‘Cumbered’ 
is Tindale’s; Wyclif has ‘martha bisied aboute the 
oft seruyse’ ; verdale, ‘Martha made hir self 


‘ai,| moch to do to serue him.’ 2 To ‘block up,’ 


4 ‘LODGE IX A GARDEN OF CUCUMBERS.’ 


The expression ‘garden of cucumbers’ (Is 1°) is 


ngpp mikshah, a noun of place, meaning the place 
of kishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
miktha’at. The lodge is the booth of the man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright poles, 6 or 8 ft. high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori- 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
made by tying four other horizontal poles at a few 


inches or feet above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some- 
times made of wattled branches, more or less 


enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cucumber and melon Petes 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes with which they are tied 
together give way before the winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon drops into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 
G. E. Post. 

CULTURE.—Only 2 Es 8° AV and RV, ‘give us 


‘burden,’ Lk 13’ ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ again from Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); Wyclif ‘ocupieth,’ fr. 
Vulg. occupat; Geneva, ‘why kepeth it the ground 
baren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (xarapyéw, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 


this passage and He 2, AV ‘destroy,’ RV ‘ bring 
to nought’). Cf. ti bon Holy War (Clar. Press 
n a Cumber-ground long 


ed. p. 47), ‘Thou hast 
already.’ Cumbrance, only Dt 1" ‘ your c.’ (o7m»), 
and Is 1% RVm ‘your new moons... are ac. 
unto me’ (mb> *by wn, AV and RV ‘trouble’). The 
mod. forms ‘encumber,’ etc., are not quite equi- 
valent, being too wholly ive. Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remar Spenser’s ‘cum- 
brous gnattes ’(F. Q. I. i. 23) seems now a singu- 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMI.—See TALITHA. 


CUMMIN (jb) kammén, xtmuvor, cyminum).—The 
seed of Cuminum cyminum, L., an umbelliferous 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab. by the same name as in Heb., kKammin, and 
is used in cookery as a condiment, esp. in the dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with- 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to most Europeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the mode of reeune it (Is 28%”) by a 
rod instead of the aps his is still practised 
with this and other s of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. It is also mentioned as subject 
to tithe (Mt 23), G. E. Post. 


CUN (p>), 1 Ch 18°.—See BEROTHAL. 


CUNNING.—The Anglo-Saxon cunnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to be able,’ whence both 
can, which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Essays 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 40), ‘In Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will ; The Second, not to Can’; and also 
cunning, which is really the pres. fog . of the 
A.-S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle- ng form 
cunnen, to know. ‘Cunning,’ then, up and 
after 1611, is generally knowledge, skill. Cf. 
Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘the Holy Spyrit author of all wisdom and 
cunnynge and truth’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja 3% (Dialoge [1531], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge’ ; 
and Shaks. Othello, m1. iii. 50, ‘That errs in 


CUP 


py biorhrnsig Rodgers sage In AV the subst. 
*cunning’ occurs only Ps 1375, ‘ zs sorect hee: 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning.’* The adj. is common, eppli to men who 
are in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35” ‘the c. workman... 
and ... those that devise o. work.’ Once to 


women, Jer 9", in ref. to their skill as hired | Ezk 


mourners (on which see Thomson, Land and 

Book, iii. 408). But in Eph 4 ‘o. craftiness,’ 2 P 

1% * devised fables,’ the meaning 
er. 


. » * deceitful.” Amer. RV ers 


probably 
skilful’ where cunning has that meaning (except | after th 
J. HASTINGS. 


Is # ‘ expert’). 


CUP.—1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, either as to 
on kM Gogo; aay ae ordinary Sprite 

(worfpoy, caliz), the ordi inking- 
vessel of rich (Gu 401. 1% 2) and poor (28 12°) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus- 


trations are found on the reliefs of the pe: ape 
pace: , as the cups in the hands of 


Ba THD Pky below. Gn 44) aa 
oseph’s divining cup (1°33 Gn was of silver, 
and, we may infer, of ali workmanship, since 


the same word is used for the bowls (AV) or cu 
(RV), t.¢. the flower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also BOWL). That the 13) was than the 

is clear from Jer 35°. The wth, of 1 Ch 
28” (Pheen. pop, see Bloch’s Phan. Glossar, sub voce), 
were more probably as RV in Ex 25” 37 
(bat Nu 4’? RV cups) e aggdan (};x Is 22") was 
rather a , as Ex 24°, than a cup (EV). 

In NT wor}puior is the rabhelgeryg * name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water etc., wine 
23* etc.). The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10°) is so 
named from the nz }30 viv kég habbérdkhah of the 
Jewish Passover (which see, also LORD’s SUPPER). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabesan shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 


was the f m 


Lath., so 
Groite s’oublie elle-méme 


3. As cosere saxe The sim 
Delitascoh, 


emendations will 
tn. iniloe. But Well- 


hausen (in Haupt) leaves the Heb. untouched and unnoticed. 
& Asan elli 80 an al ‘let my right hand 
show iteelf *(cf. Wyoclif’s tr. ‘my hond be gouun 
igiven] to °; Cheyne, ‘let my t hand rage | ite 
service’ (but parchment ed. 1884, ‘le e strength of my 


t 
Se aah are oes Pay Bier 
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guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
tie droge So Jer 25: (the wine-cup [ofl fury), 
» Is 51° (‘the cup of trembling’ 


_ptaggering ’), Zec 127 (RV ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 
75, Rev 14” 16* 18° for all which see the com- 
mentaries. (d@) y, we have ‘ the cup of consola- 
tion (zorfpoy els rapdxAnow)’ offered to the mourners 
e funeral-rites were performed, Jer 16’ (cf. 
Pr 31° and see Commentaries in doc. and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach a. Tode, § 8). 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

PEindshecmscprgr Athsb-4 om ager of aes 

portance a iental courte, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the ing, The 
first mention of this officer is in the story of 


oe oe eo 
in other 
sii). The holder of this office was brought 


req to taste the wine 
before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanos was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iii. 34) speaks of the office at 
the court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an 
honour of no small-account,’ and the uarrative of 
Neh. shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 


Assyrians, the 
ecu 
the king, were commonly eunuchs, as may be scen 
from the monuments ; and such was the case gener- 
ae at Oriental courte. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly employ eunuchs, and Proven 
never 80 degraded their own people or the Jews 
who served them. Certainly, Nehemiah was not a 
eunuch. Herod the Great had a cupbearer who 
was a eunuch (Jos, Ant. XVI. viii. 1). : 
RTER. 


H. Po 
CUPBOARD (xvuNlxoy, 1 Mac 15").—A sideboard 
used for the display of gold and silver plate. This 


33, | is the earliest meaning of pin paca es board or table 
other v 


for displaying cups and essels; cf. Greene 
(1592), ‘Her mistress ... set all her plate on 


the cubboorde for shewe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURIOUS.—Of the many meanings which once 
belon to this word only two now remain, in- 
guisitwe and tar. Of these the first is found 
in A -» 2 Es 48 gi sh) 9" (curiosus esse), 
Sir ot wepepydfov, RV ‘Be not over busy’), 
2 Mac 2” (xodurpaypovetv). In OT curious occurs as 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Ex 
28% 37.33 295 3953-2, Ly 8’, for which RV sub- 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. RV ‘skilfully 
woven.’ ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band’ (RV) represents one word in Heb- 
ayn héshebh, which comes from 399 hdshabh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things; 
whence also syn Adshébh, tr4 ‘cunning workman’; 
and AjvqD mahdshad, device, invention tré 
‘curious works,’ Ex 35" (RV ‘cunning works’). 
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‘Crafty,’ ‘cunning,’ and ‘curious’ were all used 
formerly in the sense of clever, ingenious; cf. 
Barbour (1375), Bruce, x. 359— 


‘A crafty man and a curiouss’; 


and as a tallel to the in Ex, 
Shake, Gyo v. 5. 361— woe? 


* He, air, was lapp’d 
in a most curious mantle, wrough the hand 
Of his queen mother.’ 
The same thought is found in Ps 139% ‘I was 
made in secret, and ragged wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ e Heb. here (‘e 2) 
means ‘variegated’; ‘the body or the fetus 
described as woven together of so many different- 
coloured threads, like a cunning beautiful 
network or tapestry ’—Perowne. 
The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ao 19” ‘oc. arta,’ meaning ‘ magical arts,’ as RVm 
Gr. rd weplepya, lit. ‘su uous things,’ ‘things 
eft alone’ (Page); cf. Sir 3 above, and 
see BusyBoDY). ‘Curious’ here is due to Wyclif, 
‘curiouse thingis,’ a literal tr. of Vulg. curtosa ; 
Tindale, ‘o. ’s Geneva, ‘c. artes’(Vulg. marg. 
curiosas artes). From this place it has Saget into 
English literature, as Bacon, Essays, 35, ‘the Q. 
Mother, who was given to Curious Arts, caused 
ing her Husbands Nativitie, to be Calcu- 
lated, er a false Name.’ . HASTINGS. 


CURSE.—Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected primarily with the Heb. words 
ongn and oy (Aérem), and with the Gr. word 

ena, (anathema), so far as it is representative of 
the latter. The Heb. words are variously rend 
in AV: ‘the accursed thing’ in Joa7- 4 ; ‘every- 
thing devoted’ in ’ thi 
their spoil’ in 


Mic 4%. RV has in all these places ‘devote’ or 
‘devoted thing’; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘utterly deatroy’ (see Driver on Dt 2 
T or Sam. 100.) A thing which is oy is irre- 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two vere or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one the devoted thing be- 
comes God's ; it falls eemably to Him, or to 
His sanct or His prieste. In this sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘devote’ a thing is to make 
s peculiar kind of vow concerning it. The moat 
instructive passage, in illustration of this sense, is 
Lv 27% ‘No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his ion, shall be 
sold or redeemed : every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, ransomed ; he 
shall surely be put to death.’ In the second and 
third of ue, paneer quoted above (Nu 18, Ezk 
44™), it is expressly that every devoted thing 
in | is the priests: this might include the 
spoil of sonquered nations, carried into the temple 
treasury, as perhaps in Mic 4%, or property of 

other description which a man irrevocably aliena 

But the last words in Lv 27” (he shall surely be 
put to death) point to the second, and much the 
commoner, use of the words on and oy. To 
‘devote’ a thing means to put it under the ban, to 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, so 
far as that thing is concerned. It ia this meaning 
that has occasioned the Eng. rendering for om— 
the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is regarded as under & curse. Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable; in 
the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may 
be said that a peculiar degree of holiness attaches 
tothem. The thing called 075 is at the same time 
ma"> oven &2p (compare the seemingly opp. mean- 
ings of sacer in Latin, and the idea of taboo). It 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘devote,’ or put 
under the ban,the enemy and anything oreve 

which belonged to him. wars were holy wars; 
warriors were consecrated (Is 13*); and the ban, 
which seemed natural in the circumstances, might 
be of greater or leas extent. In Dt 2, which 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, we are 
told that Israel ‘ utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, with the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given in Dt 3° of 
Og ana Bashan. In Dt 7? this is even laid down 
as the law for the conduct of the sacred war against 
the Canaanites. But it ia only human beings that 
are here put under the ban: ‘The cattle we took 
for 4 unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken.’ In some cases the 
ban was more stringent. In Dt 7™ it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the im of 
the Canaanites: this is an abomination to J“; and 
‘thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (07) like it... 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It was a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type which Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericho, and Hiel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. He who 
appropriates what is oy, as Achan did, becomes 
himself (Dt 7¥, Jos 6%) oy: the ban, or sentence of 
vee agri tion, is Loerie to him, and ne is ruth- 

estro @ persons and pro 

cyiirr pba ting ip It was a similar ban whic 
Saul violated, or allowed the people to violate, in 
the war with Amalek ; and his action is represented 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it was not practicable for the Israelites to ‘devote’ 
the Canaanites wholesale (1 K 9%); and the pro- 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices af 
a god, was no peculiarity of theirs. The same thing 
is affirmed of the Assyrians in 2 K 19", and of Mesha 
on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
who proclaims this war, or pronounces this sentence 
of destruction. Thus in Is 34? ‘The Lord hath 
indignation against all the nations... He hath 
devoted them (oo"Wa), He hath given them up to 
the slaughter.’ in v.5 Edom is y the 
people whom I have devoted. And in Mal 4° God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a ban. 

It is usual to point to Ezr 10° as an instance 
marking the transition between the ancient and 
awful use of oy, and that post-biblical use in 
which it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
are told here that all the substance of a man 
who did not answer a certain summons should be 
forfeited (o7g:), and he himself separated (°79:) from 
the co tion. Probably this is the first trace of 
Jewish scclesiastical usages, of which hints are to 
be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18”, Jn 9™ 
12@ 16, Lk 6%. Though such usages, no doubt, 
would influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not likely that they have anything to 
do with that ‘deliv >of offenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which we read in | 5*,1 Ti 1®. The sug- 
“hed in both these cases, and es y in the 

rst, which has been interpreted of a sentence of 
death, is rather of a severity resembling that of the 
ancient ‘ban’; but with the significant difference, 
that in both the purpose of this solemn exclusion 
from the Christian community is remedial. th 
the incestuous n at Corinth, and Hymenszus 
and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 
their discipline. ; 

The true succession to on is barrie in NT 
those passagesin which d»d@epua (Anathema) is found. 
This is the usual LXX rendering of the word. Thus 
in Dt 7 referred to above, theGr. is d»deua on Genet 
xalroCro: thou shalt be ‘ accursed’ like the 
thing which thou takest. Cf. Jos 6", Zec 14", 


CURSE 


Even the place-name Hormah (Nu 21*) is rendered 
dyddeuo ; & variant is do\éOpevors. In the word 
is used only by St. Luke and St. Paul (Rev 22° 
uotes Zec 14%, but with the form xardGeua). In 
c 231% 14. 2 we read of men who ‘ dvaGéyuars dveBeua- 
ticaxey éavrovs’— bound themselves with 


drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 14" with dusdva: to describe Peter’s 
profane denial of Christ: he wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
— us aati St. oo irs eB a. 12° we 
ve, No man ing in the it says, 
Jesus is drdbena. This ma ean that no ate 
speaking in the spirit of can do what Paul 
once tried to get Christians to do— blaspheme 
Christ, i.e. speak profanely of Him, without defining 
more precisely how (Ac 26"). Or it may mean 
ene bo one speetang tn the irit of can 
— Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 
ews with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the Passage, see Edwards, ad loc. 
(Com. on 1 Cor.), and Harnack’s note on Didache 
xvi. 5 (Sw adro? rov xaraGéyaros). In Ro 9 St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to be avydéexa from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
oy of OT: he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved—‘a spark from the fire of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary love.’ It is only the other side of 
this passion which is seen in the other 
where the word is used: 1 Co 16", Gal 1®. ‘If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be dvd@eua’: thea e assents to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who does not love the Saviour. again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the man or the angel who preaches another 
gore than he has preached, ‘let him be d»déepa,’ 
e expresses in the stron possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of salvation, that to preach another is to make 
the grace of God vain, to stultify the death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such sins 
there can nothing but a final irremediable 
judgment, to which he assentsa. The vehemence 
is like that with which Christ says, that better than 
@ man should make one of His little ones stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and be cast into the depths of 
the sea. In both cases the ion of indignation is 
the passion of sympathy with the love of God, and 
with the weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
being done. 

The word ‘curse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of mbbp and «ar The interest 
of this centres in the passage 310-18, and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21%. The non-obeervance of the 
law, St. Paul teaches, puta men (some limit it to 
the Jews) upder a curse; from this curse Christ 

eems them by becoming Himself a curse (xardpa) 

on their behalf. The proof that Christ did me 
a curse is given in the form of a reference to the 
Crucifixion: it is written, ‘cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21%). The Heb. is 
orroy nbdp, the LXX xexarnpauévor bxd Geo; and it 
has been often remarked that St. Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God’ into his quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying drddepa 
"Inco$s. But he does not shrink from saying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 5), which, 
in its identification of Christ with, or ite substi- 
tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
same as His becoming a curse in Gal 3%. The 
important thing is not that St. Paul omits the ird 
Oeov, but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the 
nal xexarnpayéves of the LXX, and ad ag 

Tina abatiast rerape. In His death on the cross He 


ee Mer 
impre- | Une of Jer. pp. 76- 
cations on their own heads—neither to eat nor to fe we. Smi 
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was identified under God's di tion with the 

doom of sin: He became curse for us; and it is on 

this our redemption depends. See Cross, 

a the comm. om the various 
a his ase I. 


, 187-189; Schirer, AJP uw. i, oof, 157. 
J. DENNEY. 
CURTAIN.—1. The ordinary tent of the Semitio 
nomad, in modern times, is made by sewing to- 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, as a rule cloth woven from yarn 
of te’ and camels’ hair mixed with sheeps’ 
wool. And so it must have been in ancient times. ° 
Hence we read of a Heb. country maid being 
‘black as the tents of Kedar’ (Ca 1°). The name 
of these len of tent-cloth was in the Heb. niyyy: 
(AV and RV ‘curtains’). The weaving of them, as 
well as the previous spinning of the yarn, was and 
is one of the chief occupations of the women of 
the tribe (Ex 35%-*%; Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, i. pp. 81, 125; Doughty, see footnote). 
With a more advanced civilization men also too 
particular Granoh, the weaving of gosta’ hair cloth, 
ranch, the wea of goats’ hair cloth, 
is well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of Tarsus, which has led many scholars 
to interpret oxyvorodts (Ac 18°) as ‘a weaver of tent- 
cloth ’ (see art. ‘ Paulus’ in PRE? xi. 359).¢ In OT 
we find that ten of these yérf'éth or curtains, of 
special width and workmanship, were to be 
‘coupled together,’ in two sets of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkan), aa given in detail Ex 26%, Above this 
was & more ordi covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the goats’ hair, and constituting 
the bok or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 267"), For 
further particulars about these curtains see TABER- 
NACLE. Yérf'éth is also used in OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents (Jer 49) and 


of the tenta of king Solomon (Cal°), and often 
cane in poetic parall with nk ‘tent,’ Is 54%, 
er 4” ] 


, Hab 3’. The sing. nyvy is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 28 7° (LXX é» péow ris oxnris, but 1 Ch 17? 


nies ar 

2. In AV the portiére (79) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhere in AV tr4 ‘hanging,’ is once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3”). The same Heb. word is also 
applied to the similar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr? in RV 
is ‘screen,’ even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the screen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, of. Ex 26 35" etc. 
See er TABERNACLE. 

8. Is 40™ the word tr@ curtain (p) seems from its 
etymology to denote some fine material such as 
gauze (so RVm, Dillm., Duhm). 

&. In the Book of Judith we read of Holofernes 
possessing @ very magnificent xwrywreioy (EV 

canopy, Jth 107 13%” 16%) ‘of purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ i 
as the name and the context of 10" imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. See CANOPY. 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

CUSH (e>).—1. In the hieroglyphs Kash, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. Ita 


* ‘The tent-stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of the house- 


wives’ rude worsted weaving; the yarn is their own ‘ 
of the ed wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ 
together. us it is that the cloth is blackish,’ Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, |. p. 225. 

+ cxnversés, loc. cit., is more probably a synonym of exar ; 
one who prepared and put igs Darra e lengths supplied 
weavers. See Ramsay and Nestle in Eapos. Tienes, vill. 


100, 158, 286. 
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founder is given in the ethnological tables of G 

(10°) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
( ), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the hieroglyphs, there is no doubt of 
the identity of the nation ordinarily referred to in 
the Bible, and located by Ezk 29” S. of Egypt, with 


inhabited by negro tribes call ahs. u’ (Brugsch, 


ahutmes L of the 18th d , and put dere 
governor the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-si 
- Kesh, ay Arig of vite who from dette 
ynasty regularly in the . FECO the 
side of the king of t. Somewhere about 1000 
B.C., during the wars between the high priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the Tanites, the 
Upper Nile was lost to t, and it is probable that 
descendants of Hrihor, escaping to Napata, on Mt. 
Barkal (according to some authorities, the Heb. ), 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem- 
his), founded adynasty. These kings took the same 
itles as the Egyp. monarchs ; at about B.C. 800, at 
the end of the reign of Sheshonk 01., they occupied 
Thebes ; and about 775, under the king Pi‘anchi 
they had spread as far 8. as Hermopolis, while ali 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives in Gr. 
authors under the form Tvé¢ax60s) to unite the petty 


princes under whose rule Lower t had now 
allen, in resisting them, was defeated at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi'anchi, edited Mariette, 
Monuments Divers, and tr. by Bru , Geach. Lgyp. 


682-707, in which this event is 
the most important of the hieroglyphic monuments), 
although for reasons not known Pi anchi afterwards 
made terms with Tefnaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchoris, is represented by Manetho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty. Darin g the reign of this 
king (about B.C. 728), a successor of Pi'anchi (prob- 
ably after some intermediate reigns), Shabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible xo So’ (2 K 174, 
which should rather be read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mother’s side a descendant of Osorkon Ll. of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boc- 
choris, and t him to death; and, unlike his 
predecessor Pi‘anchi, succeeded in obtaining a per- 
manent hold on the country, whence he and his two 
successors are ed as constituting a 25th, or 
Eth. d . e conspiracy between this king 
and Hosea of Isr. against the Assyr. led to the defeat 
of the former at Raphia in 720, and to the captivity 
of the ten tribes; and the identification of pt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in 187 ; 
where the ‘ fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ t.e. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rate power; and in Is 20“: the 
names Cush and Mizraim are used assynonyms. (See 
especially Lenormant, ‘ Mémoire sur |’époque Eth.’ 
Rev. Archéologique, 1870). Under Shabaka’s son 
Shabataka, or Sebichos (perhaps the Sabteca of Gn 
a is probable reat caer i ee on in 
the Delta, a state of things reflected in the prophecy 
of Is 19. The king Shabataka, who had acceded in 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka (the apm of the 
Bible, 2 K 19°), who is said to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shabaka’s widow, 
sagas erh Ha her son as co-regent. As in2K 19 
he is officially deecribed as king of Cush only, it is 
probable that his authority was not at ae 
recognized in Egypt. Durin reign occurred the 
famous conspiracy which led to Sennacherib’s 


eacribed, is one of 


CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 


invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victery, 
pre was made between the two powers, giving 

aharka time to consolidate his authority; unti! in 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far S. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the nian he at the accession of 
Assurbanipal in 668 led only to a fresh invasion and 
renewed disasters in the following year. Taharka’s 
son and successor Tanuatama, or i, who 


h | acceded in 664, would seem to have made one 


more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but without more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
finallytoanend. Their own country was invaded by 
Cambyses in B.C. 525, whence in the lists of Darius 
the Cushiya figure asa subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently cour? the count: 
they would seem to have destroyed N e 
chief town after this time being Meroé or Barua, 


slightly N. of Shendi on the - pret Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the chief city, although 
Napata was long regarded as the city. The 


ancients tell us about the elective nature of the 
Eth. monarchy, their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of N apata ; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, i.e. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command the king to put an 
end to his life if they thought fit—a mght which 
was finally vag rn king Erkamon, or Erga- 
menes, early in the cent. B.C. is custom, 
which has been illustrated from the practice of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the female rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical recognitivn ; in Rom. times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can- 
dace (cf. Ac 8”), apparently associated with their 
sons ; but even in their earlier history the import- 
ant position A tan to the mee mothers and sisters 
i t 


anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official lan ; 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 

. culture was 


Egypt ; and while the idea that E 
Eth. in origin must be distinctly rejected, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who circulated that culture through the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundation. 
2. The fact that Cush in Gn 10° is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from the 
confusion of the Kesh with the 5, or Kashshu, 
a tribe who ion of Babylonia between 
the 16th and 138th cent. B.c.* 3. For the names of 
the sons of Cush in Gn 10’, see SEBA, HAVILAH, 
SABTAH, RAAMAH, and SABTACA. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

CUSH (v2, LXX Xovcel).—Mentioned only in the 
title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read ‘#2 (Aq. Symm. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean- 
ing’ (Delitzsch). Cush is described as a Benjamite 
and was probably a follower of Saul who op 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no light on name, 
person, or character. W. T. DAVISON. 


CUSHAN - RISHATHAIM (c:n 1012, Xovcapea- 
Odin, AV Chushan-rishathaim) king of Mesopo- 


* Hommel, however (Expository Times (1897), viil. 878) would 
the tribe mentioned here as one in Oentral 
Arabia, to which he finds further referenoe in 2 Ch 149, where 
Zerah the Cushite is said to have invaded Judah in the days of 
Asa (cf. LXX both here and in 2 Ch 2118, where he finds the 
Arab. tribe Mareira:, Mazin, mentioned). The name Zerah (or 
Dirrih) is found as a title of early Sabwan kings. It 
preserve either 


doub however, if the LXX readings really 
the ori, text or an ancient tradition respecting ite meaning 


CUSHI, CUSHITE 
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tamia or Aram-naharaim, was the first of those 
oppressors into whose hands God delivered Israel 
for their a in the days of the Judges 
(Jg 3°). For eight years they were in bondage 
to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb's 
younger brother Othniel. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known directly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over which he ruled, ‘ Aram of the Two 
Rivers,’ was in all probability the kag 
between the Euphrates and the Chabdras, the las 
of the tributaries of the Great River. (See Aram- 
naharaim in art. ARAM, p. 138°.) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 28") and 
Pethor (Dt 234, Nu 22°). It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, the native name of ita people 
being Mitanni. Sayoce (the soundness of whose 
argument, however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) finds a remarkable correspondence between 
the notice of Cushan-rishathaim in Jg and the 
history of the reign of Ramses m1. ‘The eight 
years, he says, ‘during which the king of Aram- 
im oppressed would exactly agree 
with the interval between the beginning of the 
Libyan attack upon Feypt and the campaign 
of the Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
naharaim took part in the invasion of Egypt; we 
also know from them that the king of Mitanni 
was not among those who actually marched into 
the Delta. He a pat in the southward move- 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
ingered on the way. at is more probable 
than that he again sought to secure that dominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors?’ See further OTHNIEL. 


LiTERATURE.— Judges 84-80 5 , Contemp. 
Rew (1204), p. «208. ; Bayoe, HOM, pp. 501-206, ey 
CUSHI, CUSHITE (‘e:3, ‘¢:3¢).—The word occurs 
with the article in Nu 12!, 28 18"; without the 
article in Jer 36%, Zeph 17. 1. With the article it 
is probably merely an expression of nationality, 
‘the Cushite’ (see CusH). That in both instances 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
uestion, seems to show that there were but few 
ites among the Israelites. In both, the forei 
character of the n intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon asa disgrace 
ee Bry should have married a pa gerne : 
e stranger is unacquainted wi e 
short-cut made use of by Ahimaaz. 2. Without the 
article the word is used merely as a proper name. 
It is borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, 
the latter one of Jehoiakim’s courtiers (Jer 36") ; 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1). 
F. H. Woops. 
CUSTOM (ré\os, Mt 17*, Ro 13’, comp. 1 Mac 


10 11%), toll, tax upon general] valorem, 
distingui ad frou xivoos and Bet tribute, 


in Juda it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (réozs) 
was collected by the tax-gatherer (reAdvns). For 
full details see PUBLICAN and TAXES. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
CUTH, CUTHAH (nmz, ma; B Xovr6d, Xod6; 
A Xovd).—One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the place of the Israelites 
whom he had deported from Samaria, B.C. 722 
(2K 17%), These colonists intermingted with 
the Israelite inhabitants who were left by Sar- 
n; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were 
consequence termed by the Jews Cuthsans 


(om). According to the old Arabic geographers, 
Cuthah was situated not far from Babylon, and 
there seem to have been two cities of the same 
name close to each other (de Sacy, Chrest. Arad. 
i. 331). This view as to the site of Cuthah is 
borne out by the Assyrian ne one from which 
we learn that Kuté (or Kutd) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It has now been identi 
with the modern Tell-Jbradhtm, N.E. of Babylon, 
where remains of the temple of N (cf. v.%) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, COT, i. 270 f.). 
Cuthah has also been identified as the name 
of a eoanery near Kurdistan, possi 

Kasdvm (Gn 11"%)—Neubauer, Géogr. p. 379 ; while 
others consider ‘Cutheans’ to be another form of 
: ’ a tribe root the Persian pro- 
vince Juti the modern uzistan, E. of the 
mouth of the Tigris. J. F. STENNING. 


CUTHA (A Kovéd, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es &. 
—His sons were among the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of and 
Neh. The name may be taken from the Babylonian 
town Cuthah or Cuth (2 K 17* "} 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


tion of Dt (D) in the known as the 
‘Law of Holiness’ (H), the Hebrews are for- 
bidden to ‘cut th ves’ ( a5 Dt 14) or 


to ‘make any cutting’ (lit. an incision oy Lv 19%, 
Lv 215, LXX évrouls) in their flesh ‘for the 
dead.’ The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most sora a tokens of grief at 
the loes of relatives or friends. To scratch and 
beat a Alec to ape be ae he blood, nay, to 
gash an one’s of set purpose, may 
said to be an all but universal canton among un- 
civili and semi-civilized races at the present 
day. It must suffice to refer to — well-known 


works as Waits's Anthropologie Naturvolker 
vm), and H. Spencer’s Princi ’ 
rd ed. vol. i. pp. 163ff., 277, etc. (see 


authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of the custom is equally attested for 
nearly all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians 
being the most notable exception (He k. ii. 
61, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. Eoyp. (1864) vol. ii. p. 374). 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the Scythians of his 
time on the death of their king ‘ cut off their ears, 


In | shear their hair, and make incisions all over(weprdy- 


vorrat) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenophon gives a 
similar aa) of A enians aa i 

Cyrop. iii. 1. 13). e legislation o on, acc. to 
pivtench, forbade the women of Athens to beat 
themselves to the effusion of blood (duuyds xorro- 
pérwy... adetrer, Sod. 21), and the same is ed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘mulieres genas 
ne radunto’—quoted by Cicero, de Leg. ii. 23). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, the practice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Heb. (see below), with the 
cutting off of the hair (Kit4b al-Aghdns, xiv. 101, 
28—this and other reff. in Wellh. Skizeen, iii. 
160 f.). Thus the poet Lebid ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or shave off 
ou hair,’ xxi. 4 [ed. Huber and Brock )* 

he earliest reference to this custom of makin 

cuttings in shea flesh among the aoe is as van: 
appears to be the orig. reading in Hos 888 m™), 
eer several MSS (pee De Rossi, Var. Lectt. 
Vet. Test. im loc.) have ina, which was also 
the reading of the Greek translators (xararéu- 
vowrat), It was widely prevalent in the time 
of Jeremiah, not only among his countrymen of 
the South (16°) and those of the central highlands 


* Quoted by Driver, Comm. on Deut. 14!, p. 156, from a MS 
note of the Professor W. B. Smith. 
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(41°), but also among the neigh Philistines 
(47°), and Moabites ‘upon the hands shall be 
cuttings’ nin . The passages cited, taken along 
with the abundant evidence for the usually aseoci- 
ated practice of shavin the head (Am 8”, Is 3™ 
15722'3, Mio 1%, Jer 48”, Ezk 714), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Hebrews in pre-exilic times. And further, 

e remarkable phraseology of Is 22!* ‘ J” called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness’ (with 
which cf. Mic 1), seems to show that the prohibi- 
tion of D was unknown in the age of Hezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men- 
tioned practices is very decided : ‘ Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make ony baldness between your 

es for the dead’ (Dt 14’). H, incorporated in 

e priestly legislation of P, re-states the pro- 
hibition in more technical language, both for the 
people generally (Lv 19") and 4 fortiors for 
priests in particular (21°). 

ii. When we inquire as to the raison détre of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. We may, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadeq the view that their p 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples; in 
other words, to prohibit certain extravagant mani- 
festations of grief as such. To say, for example, 
that ‘the ces here (Dt 14') named seem to be 
forbidden . . . because such excesses of grief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly Father had prosper. beyond this world’ 
Speaker's Comm. on Dt 14'), is quite unscientifi 
— - pang sages 8 are — sak 

together forei is stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it cient to these prohibitions 
—for we must remember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with the more drastic cuttings in the 
flesch—as primarily di against the disfigure- 
ment of the human body which is Gud’s handi- 
work. It cannot be denied that both the explana- 
tions just adduced have a certain amount of force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 

ignificance of the prohibitions in question. 
our search for the real origin of the latter, two 
points have to be kept in mind: both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ‘for 
the dead,’ and, not less explicitly, to be incom- 
patible with ‘a unique tion to J’, a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41') and of con- 
secration ("2 wp 14°). Now it is admitted on 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
here condemned have in almost all countries 
formed part of the religious rites of heathenism. 
And, in cular, they must have amiliar 
enough in the Pal. of those days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite Baal (see 1 K 18*, the only 
not already cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘after their manner’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica- 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat- 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give but 
a single example) we are told that ‘a Samoan 
ceremony, on the occasion of a decease, was ‘‘ beat- 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs”; 
and this they called ‘“‘an offering of blood” for 
the dead ’ (quoted from Turner’s Samoa by Spencer, 
Princip. of Sociol. p. 166). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro- 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 

use they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J”. 
Whether we hold with Stade and others that « 


the | incisions in the hand (Jer 48") or other 
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devel pes ancestor-worship was practised by the 
rimitive Hebrews or no thers can be little Joabt 
en ig te el ne ain 
e as c) ples gener- 
ally inate the last: resort; be traced ta the desire 
ro rope the manes of the de , and ‘to 
e an enduring covenant with the dead’ (W. R. 
Smith, RS? p. 305). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supposed that any such animistic concep- 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor- 
aries of Isaiah and Jeremiah. In nothing is man- 
kind vag earn ap ee rege nga ao a 
res ue to the and so, to the spiri : 
minded at least, the practices Prohibited were bat 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. 
ex then—so we conclude—such as een ing 
oO 
Lac to the effusion of blood, and shaving the 
head in whole or in were strictly forbidden 
by the legislation of D and of H, not merely or 


even chi qua excesses, but as being alike in 


to be considered also the cular practice 
bidden in Lv 19” [Ye shall not] ' ha any marks 
(vaup gn, LXX -ypdypara orurd, ulg. stigmata) 
uponyou.’ The expression does not occur elsewhere, 


but we may be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient ae ee custom of tattooing or 
ding. Which of these two modes of marki 


is to be understood here it is impossible to say wi 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, ypyp, having 
both meanings in post-biblical Heb., while the same 
ambiguity attaches to oritw and its derivatives, 
oriyua, etc. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged : (1) the i egy tradi- 
tion; Rashi, for example, bel parr e marks in 
uestion as made with a needle (Comes. in loc.) ; 
( ) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
y the acute author of RS. ‘In Lv 19", where 
tattooing is condemned as a heathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
scars of punctures made to draw blood for a cere- 
mony of self-dedication to the deity ’ (p. 316, note 1). 
The best-known illustration of the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing oS ae eae 

Syria is supplied by the priests of ‘the Syri 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, who were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 598—on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below). Philo 
Mona i.) refers to the allied practice of 
ing, familiar to us in the case of slaves and 
imi as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mac, also, 
Ptolemy Iv. anaes acs is represented as male 
the contumacious Jews branded with the ivy-leaf, 

the symbol of Dionysus (2%). These 
then, show that it was not an unusual practice to 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh the name or 
bol of the deity to whom one was specially 
evoted—a practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation of the interesting passage, Is 44° 
(another shall mark on his hand ‘ Yahweh’s,’ cf. 
RVn, also Gal 67 orlypara ’Incod), Jewish tradi- 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him’ (2 Ch 36°), refers to hia 
breach of the command in Lv 19™, letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, h chart pe y 
the name of some heathen deity (Midrash Levié. 
Rabba 19—quoted by Strack, Comm. in loc.; 
Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Paralipom. i.c.). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the worshippers of J”; and the un- 
mistakable evidence of ita unworthy associations 
being the cause of its prohibition—although in 
i a thing indifferent (Dillm. Theol. d. A.T. 
p. 428)—strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison d’éire of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv 9™) forbidden along with it, as 
a4 incompatible with whole -hearted loyalty 


(mentioned above), and Tylor’s Primitive Culture 
of savage tribes. A. R. 


CYAMON (Kvapdr), Jth 7%.—The same as JOK- 
MEAM, which see. 
CYMBAL.—Sece Musto. 


CYPRESS (np tirzdh, tlez).—As in the case of 
the box tree (téashshtr), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., ifies in Arab. 
to be strong or hard. The tree is mentioned (Is 
44") in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might be any of the numerous coni 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
aatenve being confused, and not atr. sah ear He haha 

© cypress, sempervirens, L., is a - 
ant, and suitable as to oto er gar hi we have no 

bable that C cis th os 
e sempervirens is the fir. 
Ree Fir. Under these circumstances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and almug, and call the tree tirzah. 
G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. corner of the Levant 
(34° 33’—35° 41’ N. lat., 82° 17’—34° 36’ E. long.), 
between the conv t coaste of Cilicia and Syria. 
On ita N. coast Cape Kormakiti is only 46 Eng. miles 
from Cape Anamrr, in Cilicia, and its E. peapeayy fe 
Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from Latakia on the 
Syrian coast. peer perp the whole line of the 

ician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versa, while the Lebanon can be seen 
at sunrise even from Stavrovini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.).* Ite ae breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape Kormakiti, is 60 Eng. miles, and ita ex- 
treme length, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 145; but the latter includes the Karpass pro- 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. The nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about equal to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 


C. consists of two mountain m separated 
a broad ow yng  sagpagh (1) The 5.W. half of A 


ialand is occupi @ range obo of crystal- 
line and miatatlifarens rocks, which in ite ng oeat 
and highest section is called Tréodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued rb Madhari (5305 ft.), Papitea 
(5124 ft.), and the Makhaera range (4874 ft.) to the 
almost isolated Stavrovini (2260 ft.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka. The same rocks reappear in 
the plateau of limestone and beds between 
Larnaka and Famagusta, but never rise to more 
than 800 ft. (2) The Messaorid or ‘midland’ 

* Of. Is 231, where the homeward- erchantmen first 


bound m 
see the smoke of Tyre from their last anchorage at 
ttim it is revealed to them.’ 


erous or cup | an 


oe extends along the N. and N.E. side of 
khaera from the Bay of Mérphu to that of 
Famagista. A very low watershed divides the 
basin of the Serakhis, flowing towards Mérphu, 
from that of the Pedias pei) and Yalias, which 
rise from the N. side o khaera and reach the 
sea at Salamis through extensive marshes. (8) The 
N. range is a straight, narrow, and abrupt ridge 
of the Anatolian limestone, and extends 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea. Ita highest 
peak is Buffavénto (3135 ft.), crowned by a Byzan- 
tine fortress. H. Elias or Kérnos (3106 ft.) and 
Tr¥pa Vund (3085 ft.) are Sonspicnous peaks in the 
West. chamniraery hen farther E., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft.; but in the Karpass nothing 
is higher than Sina Oros (2380 ft.), close to the 
fortress of Kantéra (161 ft.). Pdmbulos, near 
Rhizokarpaso, reaches only 1194 ft. The northern 
coastland E. and W. of Kerynia is narrow, but 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Eis. brtapeienn Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor- 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
medissval times were copper and timber. The 
former, which in fact derives ita name from that of 
the island, was worked in t abundance on the 
N. side of Tréodos and Ma from Limni near 
the Bay of Khrfsokhu, to Frangissa (Tamassds) 

d Li énda; and in less quantity near Tremi- 
thushsa (Tremithus). The princi centres of 
export were Soloi (Karavostasi) and Marion (P6li 
dis Khrf¥sokhu). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ages. Iron was worked 
from the 9th cent. B.O. onwards in the country 
about Makhaera, though it never rivalled cop 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) says 
that only inferior qnalities were worked in his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
Tamassos and elsewhere (Pliny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had not wholly disap 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 5). The cypress(AV 
‘fir’) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
tree; and the {aniper (2, the ‘cypress’ [tirzah]) 
of Is 44'*-) probably formerly attained great size 
in C., and still grows freely between Larnaka and 
F ides these, C. has always pro- 
duced much wine and oil; and carobs, anise, and 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
corn for its own population in the time of A tus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now. anum 
and resin were exported under the Roman Empire 
(Pliny, xii. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Pliny 
(xxvil. 23. 58. 121, ete.) and Strabo (iii. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones ; and the former, 
mines of alum an sum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near aka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the manufacture here (xxxi. 75) and at 
Salamis (xxxi. 84). 

History.—The copper and the timber of C., so 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im- 
portance in commerce and civilization out of all 
proposeon to its size. From the earlier part of the 

ronze Age Cyprus maintained a large population 
and an art and culture distinct and in many respects 
highly developed, and exported copper to Syria, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to the farther parts 
ay ey ea bee even to Central apa 5 The 
influence oO. riote pottery was felt in Syria, 
and widely in Anta Minor ; ae of the finer 
varieties have been found in Feyet, South Pales- 
tine, Thera, Athens, and the Tr 
C. was invaded by Tahutmes mI. of the 18th 


dynasty of Egypt (B.C. 1503-1449), and appears to 
have Femalnied cibatery to Egypt for socae time. 
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It has been sug Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu {c . OT bape include the in- 
habitants of C.; but the usual . name for C. 
is Asi (Flinders Petrie, Hist. Eg. 11. 118. 124). 

The next period of riote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obecure. Myce- 
nsean settlements have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture brought about a profound change in that of 

rus. Aboutthesametimethe abundant deposits 

of iron began to be worked, at first for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi- 
tion asserted a very early colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenzan centres; and tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the primitive ‘ Holic’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, and the peculiar 
7 heen ag ipt, which was not displaced by the 
reek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Phoen. inscriptions have been found in C. of 
the 9th cent. and onwards, and there are indica- 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Phan. influence was Kition (mod. Larnaka), but 
Phonicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
a side all over the island. Kition (and perhaps 
C.) appears to have been ly tributary 

to Tyre in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. c. Ap. I. 18; 
Ant. Vil. v. 3, X. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Phamnicia in 709 by 
Sargon, an important inscription of whom has been 
found at Kition (Berlin Museum). Later, Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 


from twelve kings of C., some of whom appear to | afterw 


bear Greek names, while the island i appears 
as Javnan (‘Ionian ’). 

About 560 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (Hd. ii. 182), and on his fall in 

» with t, to Cambyses of Persia 

(id. 19. 21), In the Greeks of C., in sym- 
pathy with thoee of Ionia, rebelled against Persia(id. 
v. 105 f.), but in so mixed a population united effort 
was impracticable ; the revolt was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes (id. vii. 90). During the 5th cent. C. re- 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to the Athenian League; but 
a brisk copper trade was maintained with Athens, 
which sent fine pottery and bronze work in return. 
Early in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
making Salamis the leading state in C., and in 387 
openly revolted from Persia. But the Phenician 
interest was wholly against him; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex- 
ander the Great, however, received the volun 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of Tyre 
from their fleete, and supplies of timber. At hi 
death (323) C. fell, with pt, to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
after a desperate sea-fight (Diod. Sic. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 205, however, 
Ptolemy reconquered the island, which long re- 
mained closely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this régime that we first hear of Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mac 15"). It was for a few years (B.0. 107- 
89) a si ge but dependent kingdom under 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, but in B.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank- 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cato it was first attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
A after Actium. As none oe serious danger 
was to be apprehended in the t, the new pro- 
vince, with its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a propretor (Dio. Cass. liii. 12; 
Strabo, xiv. 683 [xai »fr]). No monuments remain of 
this period. But very soon afterw C. was 
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transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. liii. 12, liv. 4); 
consequently, Ac 13’ is strictly accurate in describ 
ing yaar aulus as i (4x6uraros) in A.D 
46. Of this Sergius Paulus no coins are known, 
but an inscription exists at Karavostasi, which is 
dated éri Iad)ovu [4»6v] rdrov (Hogarth, Devia Cypria 
. 114). Several other names of proconsuls are 
own, ¢.g. Julius Cordus, C/G 1, L. Annius 
Bassus, his successor, A.D. 562, CIG 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Dewma Cypria, Appx., for a complete list. 

The seat of government was at Paphos (wh. see), 
which had been the capital of the Ptolemaic priest- 
king, deposed in B.C. 58, and was most easily 
accessible from the west, though Salamis (wh. see) 
was by far the largest and most important town in 
the island, owing to its proximity to the Syrian 
coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads—one inland and north of Tréodos, vid Soloi, 
Tamassaos, and Tremithus, about four days’ journey ; 
the other easier, and along the south coast, vid 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.° 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks. 

Jews appear to have settled in C. in large numbers 
under the Ptolemaic régime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the early Empire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the riote 
copper mines (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5, cf. xix. 26, 28). 
They seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 13°). 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac 117%), and onerey 

ards riotes were preaching in Antioc 
(Ac 11%), O riote Christians, two are known 
name: Mnason, ‘an original convert’ (dpxaios 
pabnrhs, Ac 21'*), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
cer the friend and companion of St. Paul 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massac:ed 
240,000 ,» and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis, Hadrian, afterwards emperor, sup 
the disorder, and expelled all Jews from 
(Milman, iii. 111, 112). 

The Christian Church of C. was divided into thir- 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the si) pean discovery at Salamis (wh. see) 
of St. Matthew's Gospel in the tomb of Barnabas, it 
was made autonomous, and the Patriarch has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his name in red ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 was summoned, on the 
BU ion of Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro- 
hibit the reading of the works of Origen. 

The word ‘ Cyprus’ does not occur in OT, but the 
island and the town Kition are frequently alluded 
to as ‘ Kittim,’ which is identified with Cyprus by 
Jos. (Ant. 1. vi. 1), XéOcua .. . Keéwpos airy 
xadetras (cf. Epiph. Her. xxx. 25). See KITTIM. 
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CYRENE (Kupirn), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Africa, about half-way between Carthage and 


*The Peutinger Table gives (a) Paphoe—xi—Palephate 
hos) — xxil— Curio — xvi — Amathus — xxiili — Cito — 

: (xovi in all). (8) Paphos—xxiii—Soloa— 
— Thremitus — xviii— Olto— [xxiii] — Sala 
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Alexandria, was the capital of a small province 


co ding to the modern Tripoli. though 
in it was a Greek city, dating from B.C. 631. 
It was famous for its beauty of situation, its 


commerce, and its culture. exander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on equal terms with Greeks, and it e an 
important centre of the Jews of the cabot shaadi the 
fourth of the ed derepeaee ing Jewish according 
to Josephus. the reign of Manaseeh, Psam- 
mitichus, king of t, carried off many Jews 
and settled them in the parta of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptolemies bogs neh 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerus., and seem 
to have been more Jewish than the Jews them- 
selves (Ac 6°). There were Cyrenians among the 
first preachers of the gospel, and they were associ- 
ated with the t forward movement of oboe 
it for the time to the Gentiles (Ac 11'*®), 
ucius of C. (Ac 18) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi- 
tion also connects 
lishment of Christianity in this 
An interesti ation 
of Simon of C. (Mt 27%). He is referred to as the 
ther of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 15"); while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine’ (Ro 16”), From this it has been 
conjectured that while St. Paul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s wife. 
After Alex 8 death, the district of which 
C. was capital became a dependency of E 
Under the Rom. rule it was called Cyrenaica, 
was politically connected with Crete. In the 4th 
cent. the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now atk: \,—Tw : 
yrenian (Kupyvaios).—Two Cyrenians are men- 
tioned in Scripture: Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 27"), and Lucius a Christian =a (Ac 131). 


- MUIR. 
CYRENIUS.—See QUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (e2, K6pos).\—The name of Cyrus is 
written hig in Be cuneiform, Kurush in Old 
Persian. Ctesias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, the wife of the Persian king Ochus, that 


h ed th ; 
08 the J Persians fas ‘call ‘the fn Yon ° (Epit. “Phot. 
is 


of Africa. 
thers round the name 


Plut. Artaz. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘sun’ 
hware, which could not take the form KOpos in 
Old Persian, though in modern Persian it is khur, 
and in certain Aram. dialects of the Pamir it is 


father’s name was 
The classical writers have given contradictory 
accounts of his birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
:) says that he knew of three accounts different 
m the one he himself adopted, which was that 
Cyrus was the son of a Persian nobleman named 
Cambyses and Mandané, a daughter of the Median 
pea deg or bP end gale i ont 
which th magt inte deted sa Geedicting dnaaee 
which the i interpreted as predicting 
himself from her son. A second dream induced 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up as 
theirown. Subsequently Cyrus was reeognized 
Astyages, who, in cometnent of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punished 


t. Mark with the first estab- | of Croesus of 


by | Istuvigu, the 
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by giving him the mutilated limbs of his 

own son to eat. Harpagus therefore ed 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt ; which 


the infatuated Astyages appointed him the general 
of the piper gt Re rm ‘ ae 
victory on of Cyrus; styages, however, 
impaled the egies had advised him to let bis 
adversary g° raised another army, and himself led 
Sarah hells war satel and Gyre ste En 
oO was », an e 
of Media as well as of Persia. : 
Xenophon, in the romance of the 
gives & base fF ercibey account. e 
byses, the er of Cyrus, king 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and then by his 
gran er and when the latter is suc- 
ceeded by his son ares, i 
general, subduing the Lydians, 
other nations, and 
na 


attacked Cyaxares. 

conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of the king of i 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 66) asserta that 

Me ainta: Ghess wit, Accom waded cece’ ne 

» whose wife ten ta. He 

began his ae 


’ 
now 


urged by a ‘Chaldean’ popes lot against 
Astyages, with the help o CEbares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where ev ing had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at Hyrba the troops which had been 
sent against him. In a battle before P: =, 
however, he and his gene were driven 
within the walls, and his father was captured and 
ian eee 
precipitous mountain- where n 
reared, and there, excited by the taunts of their 


wives, a utter] niibarhrsahit sper Median assail- 

ante an e kingdom of Astyages. 
Ctesias calls Astyigas, and states that 

after his defeat he to Ecbatana, where 


he was concealed in the perce by his daughter 
Amytis and her husband Spitamas, whom 
ordered to be tortured, along with their chil 
Spitakes and Megabernes, to make them confess 
Ww was. Aatvages was put into fetters b 
(Ebares, but released se boar fl o married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

All these versions have been shown to be unhis- 
torical by contemporaneous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most important of these are—({1) a cylinder 
inscription of Nabonidus, the last king of the Bab. 
empire, from Abu Habba (Sip ); (2) an annal- 
istic tablet written shortly the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of of 
the same date. 

The inscription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.C. 549. 
ee “re Beggs Se king = the 

anda or ‘Nomads,’ whom the Assyr. texts identi 
with the Gimirré or Cimmerians. He states thet 
the temple of the moon-god at Harran had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuring him 
that within three years ‘Cyrus the king of Anzan, 
their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the lear Stay people of the Manda; 

pias J of the people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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The annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
with the first year of the reign of Nabonidus, 
tells us that in the seventh year of the latter's 


reign (B.C. 549) Asty: had marched against 
‘Corus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 


marched to Ecbatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B.C. 546), Cyrus 
bears for the first time the title of ‘ king of Persia,’ 
so that he must have gained ion of Persia 
between B.C. 549 and 646. In the latter year he 


crossed the Tigris below Arbela and conquered | th 


northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In B.C. 538, aided by a revolt in southern Baby- 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidus from the north. A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tammuz (June), ‘Sip was taken 
without fighting.’ Nabonidus fled and concealed 
himself in Babylon, followed by Gobryas, the 

overnor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cyrus. 
On the 16th, Gob entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Nabonidus was rs phe The 
daily services went on as in the temples of 
the city, and the contract-tableta show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Marcheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore the title of ‘king of Babylonia.’ 
‘Peace to the city did establish ; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his 
governor proc i Governors in Babylon he 
appre nvec On the 11th of the month the wife * 
of Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mooring, for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Cambyses 
conducted her funeral in the temple of Nebo. 
After this, offerings to ten times the usual amount 
were made to the Bab. deities. 

The poem of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
the Bab. crown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bel-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. He describes himself as ‘king of the 
city of Ansan,’ the son of Cambyses, king of Ansan, 
grandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and great-grand- 
son of hens We king of Ansan, and says that he 
had resto their homes the exiles who were in 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He concludes by 
praying that the deities he has thus restored ma 

ily intercede for him before Bel-Merodach an 
Nebo, whose ‘ worshipper’ i 
to 


be. 

It is clear that the Greek writers have con- 
founded the Manda or nomad Scyths and Cim- 
merians with the Mad4 or Medea. , Moreover, 
like his ancestors, was not king of Persia, but of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi- 
sions of Elam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to be the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kings of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Teispes, the son of the Persian Achemenes, seems 
to have conquered it at the time of the fall of the 
Aseyr. empire. The fact explains Is 21%, as well 
angus } 
an 


professes 


use of Susian as one of the three official 
of the Persian empire. At Behistun, 


Darius states that eight of his ancestors had been 
kings ‘in adouble line.’ As Teispes was the father 
of his great-grandfather Ari es, we should 


have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform 
texts is, that the account of the siege of Babylon 


by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived | 
probably 


om one of the sieges of the city by 
® Or, according to the reading of Pinches, the son. 
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Darius Hystaspis. The date of the conquest of 
Astyages is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire prope took place before 
that of Babylon, as well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Medes, Mazares 
and Harpagus. 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from the Mediterranean to Bactris, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians. Different stories 
are told of hisdeath. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, a hag he was slain when invadi 

) According to Ctesias, he 
invaded the Derbikes, and after gaining a victory 
over them by stratagem, and ee the son of 
their queen, Tomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who ‘crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die peacefully, and be buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven years after the death of Cyaxares. 

The Bab. contract-tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon and ‘the 
empire,’ dying in July B.C. 529. A year before his 
death he made his son, Cam king of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Carbvracs was 
The supposed tomb of Cyrus at Murgh&b can baril 

© sup tomb o at Mu can 
belong to the t conqueror : ie difficult nd 
reconcile ita character and ition with the 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on a neighbouring column, above whose head is 
the inscription, ‘I am Cyrus, the king, the Akh»- 
menian,’ is that of a winged demi- who wears 
an Egyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses. The most probable view is that it 
eopeceents Cyrus the yoanger: 
he proclamation of Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, but that as 
he claimed to be the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he psibalanin “Pe the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach the supreme Babylonian god. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not due to 
any sympathy with monotheism, but was part of 
policy. Experience had taught him the 
C Real disaff : sare 6 ean to exist 
in a country which might be in y an enemy; 
‘Babylonia bad been assisted 


es Charles de Harlez (1896). The latest ed. of 
c Tablet is iy Arla in tzach and Haupt’s Delrage 
ii, (1891), 2165 ff. 


A. H. SAyce. 


An 
sur Assyr. 
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D.—In critical notes on the text of the Gospels| D,.—In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 


and Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Bez, a Greeco-Latin MS of the 6th cent. 
peer in the Cambri University Library. 
he text, both Greek and Latin, is written sticho- 
metrically, 3.6. in lines of unequal length, divided 
according to the sense—the Greek on the left, the 
Latin on the right hand of each openi ng. 

The are alr in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk—an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. A post. ii. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original num of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a ent of a Latin 
Meioes of 3 o n H-s, rare erefore, = Epp. 
of Jn occupied part of the vacant space (14 or 
leaves). What else the missing leaves contained 
it is impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they were all present, would require about 36 
leaves. This would leave 16 leaves (=2 quires) 
unaccounted for; and it is possible, though not 
very likely, that, as Scrivener esta, the scribe 

made a mistake of 2 in numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

About 37 leaves are missing in other parte of the 
MS, and 12 are more or less mutilated. It is also 
mutilated at the end. The following 
3? a ny ops J "i 1g 118" 200, (Mk 

. — , vn 8 
i Ac 8*-10!4 2] 6-18 2210-39 09% end. The 
in the Latin are Mt 1" 64-8" 26%-27!, Jn 1-3" 
Fe {Mk 16°], The in square 
kets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Rendel Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from ite birth- 
pla or the first 1000 years of ite existence. 

si, apart hor epee sada at various 
imes by eight or nine different hands. 

Ita modern history begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
the reget Clermont in Auvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
Italy—perhape during this visit to the Council. 
When Bess presented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge in 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St. Irenzeus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness among Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know the evidence of 

tristic quotations and the earliest versions to 

ve been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has in consequence, especially in recent years, 
received a great deal of attention, notably in a 
moet ingenious work by J. Rendel Harris, A Stud 
of Codex Beze (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, an 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, The Old Syriac Element in Codex Beza, 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by 
F. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers will require faller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

An excellent edition of the MS, including a com- 

lete transcription of the text and a full introduc- 

ion. was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this 

year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 

undertaken to bring out an edition in photographic 
Go 


are 
Text—Mt | See 


—written more properly D, to avoid confusion—is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro- 
montanus. This is also a Greco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent. written stichometrically. It seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands ; 
but there seems no decisive evidence to fix either 
the place where it was written or ite first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and NT inserted between Philemon and Hebrews 
—known as the Claromontane stichome 
on the whole to a Western origin, age, 
Rome, or Gaul. The Latin version is of great 
importance hout. In Hebrews it is the 
= representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistie. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com- 
pte _snelading Hebrews. It has been most care- 

collated both by Tischendorf and PRS tae 
and sumptuously edited by Tischendorf, 185 
J. O. F. Murray. 

D.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticiam of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Deuteronomist ; 
often so as to include his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense D*, D®, and similar bols. 
TEUCH. F. H. Woops. 


DABBESHETH (ry), Jos 19".—A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and S. seem to be 
defined by the names Dabbeeheth and Jokneam. 


In this case the ruin Dabsheh, on the hills E. of 


—points 


Acco, may be intended, the only — where this 
name (meaning ‘hump,’ cf. Is 30°) occurs. See 
SWP, vol. i. sheet iii. C. R. CONDER. 


DABERATH (myx), Jos 19% 21*, 1 Ch 6%.—A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the S.E. border; now the 

i Debtrich at the foot of Tabor on the W. 
In the record of the conquests of Ramses IL. 
(Brugsch, Hist. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
B.C., he attacked places in the Amorite country, 
named Dapur, Shalama(Shunem), Maroma(Meirain) 
Ain Anamim, Kalopu (perhaps Shalabdn), an 
Beitha Antha (Beth Anath); and of these places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth Anath 
and Meirfin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daberath, and is represented as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters L and 
R are not distinguished, and the name rao, Saat 
been Dapul. In the latter case Did! in pper 
Galilee would be the site. See DIBLAH. he 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SWP vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DABRIA.—One of the five scribes who wrote to 

the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14*). 


DACUBI(A Aaxovgt, B om., AV Dacobi) = AKKUB, 
28, Neh 74, 


DAGGER (Jg 3% AV, ‘sword’ RV, Heb. 39 
erebh). —The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used for stabbing (cf. 2 S 20° *). 
The Arab ‘khanjar,’ still in use KE. of Jordan, has 
a curved blade, and inflicts by a downward stab 


544 DAGON 
ust such a horrible wound as is described in 
8 20". See Sworn. W. E. BARNES. 


DAGON fi, Aaydv).—The principal deity of the 


es, whose worship, however, seems to have 


extended beyond the Phil. 1 county. as is ed 
by the hical name Beth-dagon She see), 
and per. the later name Dagon (Jos. A 

XII1. viii. are, 1. ii. 3). 


It has commonly been held by scholars that the 
name is a diminutive, and so a term of endearment, 
dag, hrs es fish, and hence that D. 
tear _under the form of a fish. He has 

pot pie with a Bab. god who is 

been genera on otala and siaciget oats as having in 
part that form. And though there is nothing in 
ae. biblical account to co this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. D. had face and 
hands, an to the Sept., feet also (1 8 
5‘); but this te not inconsistent with bis ha in 
part the the shape of a fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
show face and hands, and in some instances 

feet. Br dod, one is stron ’ tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only D. remained,’ the meaning ‘only 
little fish remained,’ the point being that, after the 
head and hands of D. were cut off, nothing was left 
of him save the fish-sha Nevertheless, 
Sayoe and others now insist that D. was not a fish- 
a6n: and that the rae trae “Sf name is a mere 


god 
the bua. Ane area Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and the under-world. Bel is closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Ea. And D. appears in 
the inscriptions as one of the names or one of the 
forms of 

The name and worship of D. were upon either 


theory imported into Pal. from Babylonia. The 
name is held to have been originally Sumerian, 
but a Semitic derivation was found for it in con- 


nexion with ite use to designate the of 
cultwre. D. was identified with aa the Hon 
word for pe when corn is thought of as an 


uct. 
Presumably, D. was worshipped in Pheenicia as 
big Borg Philistia. There is a Phen. cylindrical 
of crystal now in nf Ashmolean Museum at 
Ocford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in Phan. letters, with an 
ear of corn engraved near it, and other es 
such as the winged solar a gaselles 

several stars, but no figure o 
(Prep. Evang. i. 6) quotes Phile tae of ue 

2nd cent. A.D. as citing the ancient Phen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos ew) married his sister the 


earth, ‘and by her had four sons, [lus (E}), who is 
called Kronos and Betylus, and D., which signifies 
“corn,” and Atlas.’ ‘D., after he had discovered 


bread-corn and the plough, was called Zeus 
The Ph D th like the Bab., is proper] 
e hon. Secat, en, like the Ba r 
‘Zeus of the pl With this Pall the 4 
notices found in O in to the Phil. Dagon. 
He had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 16%, 1 8 
5%), and presumably in the other Phil. cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 10°, 1 8 5-6 His 
worship did not exclude that of sepa 8 (2 2 
1%*), The Philistines regarded = ee 
them victory over their enemies, eine fore 
him when Samson was in their power, and plage 


Saul’s head in asi a (Jg 16%, 1 Ch 10"), But 
he was eminen tly th e god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged J"'s vinta over through the 
mice that seared: their fields, aa offered golden 


mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 8 6&5). 


(16 RV) gives Magadan. 


” fiele Eusebius 5 


DALMATIA 


Sunt Aine return- 
the ae oe deecribed: in 18 5. 6, the golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milch kine with their calves 
shut up at home. The worship of D. at Gaza con- 
tinued to a late period. During the Maccabecan 
wars Jonathan destroyed the temple of D. there 
(1 Mac 10% 114; Jos. Ané. XIII. iv. 4, 5). 

May 


97, 1808 ; Smith, ri GHL leat Mocee Moore, J ets Welle and 
Ditver oa 1B e Oaf. Hed. 2%. . Jd. BEECHER. 
1 Es &.—Called 


Rocchi (B Aacdr, A Acg- 
rm in 1 Es is due 


) 
Rezin, Ezr 28, Neh 7”, The form 
ipsa eatip® ooker Cie 


DALAN (A Aadds, B’Acds, AV Ladan), 1 Es 5* 
sx DELAIAH, Ezr 2®. 


DALE.—See K1na’s DALE. 


DALETH (").—Fourth letter of Heb. rp anes 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm tod 
ene St pert onch verse of which begins wi with this 
etter. 


DALLY.—Only Wis 12* ‘correction, wherein he 
ee os them.’ vy a bold anthropomorphism 
only sporting with the 
Ey i fans in in the lighter plagues erie end on hen 
e Gr. raryrlas éxiriuhoews, lit. ‘ play es O 
saretion’ | ; Vulg. leudsbrice et " Sus, Cov 
‘ scornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘scornful rebukes, 
RV ‘a mocking correction as of children.’ ‘ Dall 
has now chiefly the sense of ‘delay,’ which ‘easly 
arose from the older sense of ‘sport,’ as in Milton, 
Of R Reformation (Prose Works, ii. 410), ‘Let us not 
dally with God when he offers us a full blessing’ ; 
Footman (Clar. Preas ed. 


and Bunyan, Heaventl 

p. 270), lt is not good dal Pl Paes things of so 
great concernment, as the Salvation or Damnation 
of thy Soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


in Mk 8% The nei cpa of Me 


heda. Hondel ‘Harrie Harris 
178) suggests that Dal- 
Ply a gate ere from the 
bates Chae n Text of the ene 
On the variants in Mk see Chass, 5 
Latin Tezt of the Gospels, . 97 Ff. Tie comanson 
reading is proba y a substitution of a 
better for a less known place. Ewald 
that sebius stands here for Megidon = Megidd) ; 
this Magadan was near Gerasa. 
almanutha at Ed-Delemtyeh, one 
mile N oO ‘the Jarntk, at the S.E. corner of the 
Sea of Galilee. As the scene of the second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
@| nothing said to indicate in what direction the 
boat into which our Lord went was » the 
site of Dalmanutha cannot be determined with 
certain Tristram @ site 14 mile from 
Migdel Magdala), and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 


DALMANUTHA (Aadpavov0d) is mentioned 
correspondin 


(Hill’s ed. f Eater 134), it is 
Study rang Reg 
manu 


not far from t sane 
consult 
Keim, Jones of (ing. Tr iv. 288 one araheion J aatia 
Nasare (eng ae Se stark 
1892, p. 888 ; edd Nestle in 568, ix. 45, 96. 
HENDERSON. 


DALMATIA (Aa)paria) in ssietalte times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on the E. coast of 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 
its more exact use, the name, which is not known 


DALPHON 


to ho earlier Greek writers, was used of the 8. 

pore n of the Rom. province Llyricum, between 

Drinus and the sea. In its more indefinite use 

it Gestation ae oecpal name for Illyricum. 
St. Pa gospel in the district, or 

at any a shaping in its neighbourhood (Ro 15"), and 
his last imprisonment in Rome it was 

visited by Titus (2 Ti 4%). In our ignorance of ‘the 

where the a was arrested, we cannot 

etermine either exact time when Titus was 


sent to D. or the reason why he was sent; but it 
has been conjectured that, having failed ‘to oe 


St. Paul at Nicopolis as he expected te 3'3), he 
went on to Dalmatia. W. Morr. 
DALPHON (jes, Est the second son of 


Haman, pus to/dcath by the Jews In the LXX 


DAMARIS (Adpaps).— The name of a woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagite and certain 


others, is mentioned as ners been converte by 


and 13); that this arose rae 


women of social ition in Athens would cer- 
tainly not have 


opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul ; and that her name s that she was a 
foreigner, cart ll one of the class of ed 


e Pie that 


Flor.). Chrys. (ad joey ta quite erroneously 
that che was cnt ge wife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of cal yurh drduars A. These words 
and all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Beze. Ramsay (Church in Rom. Emp 


161) quotes this in roa of his assertion that th 


e reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a ‘Catholic who objected to the p pees rominent posi- 
tion assigned to women in the ; ‘this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; ad. secondly 
heretieal rather than Catholic.’ (See also 174 and 
the variation there.) A. C. HEADLAM. 


ayes (pyy?, Aapagxés). 


Its is 
7, tom (an tO: 4) says erred was founded by 
exion wi 


first mentioned in conn 
at ot the det efented Chedorlaomer (Gn 14%), 


his — le called Dammesek Eliezer, where 
and the Syr. have ‘Eliezer the Damasosne.’ 


Jia penne mame omar ara PI 
pplire Baril 


Arabic Dimashk 
of Aram, so it is the city of 
the left y my, Arabia Falls, a ca right ignt of the 

s as omen, on 
Arabian’ northward. <A Moslem tradition makes 
Elieser the founder of the city, and Abraham 

before he went south to Palestin estine. So also 
Joe. (Ant. 1 2). He mentions a village 
Hace of pectin which may be identical 

miles N. of the city, where ere is a wely 


i, History.—The story of D. really begins 
for us with ite capture by David. Coming to suc- 
cour H ezer, g of Zobah, the Damascenes 
sede themselves oreo David mre of the 
yrians 22,000 men, too and garrisoned the city 
and ‘the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought presents’ (2S 8**). Nicolaus of Damascus 
says the battle was fought on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son _ pee a follower a H — 
eecaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
escaped, ath himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘ He was an adversary to Israel all the 
daysofSolomon.’ His experience on the Euphrates 
possibly led him to abhor Israel (1 K 11%-*). But 
soon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
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some 
icolaus of 


DAMASCUS 


and Israel] were in league a eres 
Heed. ener by the king of Isracl, Asa 


bought the Ngioner gree of peueaes 
presente, and indu 

and invade his territory. A cera raid into 

the northern dominions oo Israel called off Baasha 
and relieved Judah (1 dean Benhadad seems 

tage in the "the 

e 


accommodation or 


the Tyrians in Memphis, would congregate in one 
quarter. It was a concession to a power which 


could enforce it if n A son of 
this monarch, led @ grea’ ex ition against 
Samaria. There were with him t -two subject 


with horses and chariots. Candeming the 
siege itis on sarge daar Poa carelessness, Led adi 
sense of absolute superior) e was 8 
a sudden attack, and his pees routed she himself 
escaping with difficulty on horseback. Meeting 
Israel ayain at we Apneks he was rar eg and his 
army destroyed. Taken his freedom 
ven Gronven cn eee ting terme (1 30), 
In about three bag foo oe time we ie that gab 
hth possession 0 oth- 
Be tabteue dain (i ie K 22). From D. came 


ucated Necoan, (0 be healed of leprosy (2 K 5). Again 


the § invaded Israel, and a com sent to 
arrest, Elisha Elisha at ae was led by him, blinded, 


into Arcee (2 K 6°*), Unaffected 
chivalrous treatment, we find 

Samaria. The city was cain 
to the most ap straits by famine, when, by 


@ miracal e Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 K 6% 


7™). From the prog inscriptions we learn that 


r) harassed Benhadad, and were 
too a acc See for him and his allies. His reputation 
y from these disasters, it 


easier PRipipite lpakere to usurp his place. F 

sick, he sent a messenger laden with gifts to con- 

sult Elisha. To this man, Hazael, the prophet 
mised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
e swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 

of “his master (2 K 81¥), his encounters with 


the great Assyr. power, the new was not more 
fortunate than ecessor; but elsewhere 
success waited upon standards. Jehoram of 


Israel and Ahaziah of Made attacked Ramoth- 
gilead. Hazael re i ee them, the former bein 
wound He then lai 
waste the whole weary east of the Jordan (2K 
10% 3), He captured Gath (45. 12'”), and threat- 
ened Jerusalem. Rca rapas purchased immunity 


from attack, stri the temple and the —— 
of all valiables for purpose (#5. 12'5), Hazael 
also prevailed and superiority was 
maintained by son "Bonhaded (ib 13%). Ulti- 


mately J Shoes son of Jehoahaz, asserted his 
independence, and recovered the cities Hazael had 
taken (#5. 13%). Jeroboam i, son of Jehoash, 
the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended a borders of Israel, recovering 


and eg Pgh egy Prete making their kings tribu- 
tary to (36. 14%), D. and Samaria next 
= are in tee Jerusalem (2 K 157" 168). 


e against 
of D. reconquered Elath, aed out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser 111., whose Bab. name was or Pula 
(2 K 15%), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. — Sainari 
alike. To consolidate their power 

Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Sah to to thee 
cause by dethronin and sot up ‘a king 
in the midst of it, the son of Tabeel’ (Is 18 The 
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attempt not only failed: it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
aac who at once ‘ went op apnine D. and 
k it, and carried the people of it sapnye to 
Kir,’ in himself being slain (2 K 16°); and 
Agsyr. colonists were placed in it (Jos. Ang. CX. xii. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the sa? Bare yet re- 
ceived, and for a time she seems have been 
crushed by it. To this period probably refer the 
propre of Isaiah and Amos, ‘The riches of 
. + + shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (Is 8*), ‘ Behold, D. is taken ie Beh 
pang wonty and it shall be a ruinous heap’ (Is 17"), 
‘I send a fire into the house of Hazael, and it 
the people of Syria’ shall go in 5 to Kir, 
e e0 ia 8 to captivity to Kir, 
saith the Lord’ (Am 1**; see also Jer_49**) 
Ahaz came to D. to do to Tiglath- 
eser. Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
riest, and put in the temple to supplant the 
altar (2 K 16%), For the important issues 

of this act see W. R. Smith, OTJC? 265, 443, RS 


359, 466 ff. 
A city occu the position of D. could not 
be ently overwhelmed. During the Persian 


period she displayed afresh her perennial vigour, 
playing a distinguished part (Strabo, xvi. 2. 9). 

en Darius advanced against Alexander at 
Issus, he sent his harem and treasures to D. 
for safety. After his defeat and inglorious flight, 


the city was treacherously surrendered to Alex- 
ander’s eral, Parmenio (Arrian, Exped. Al. 


ii. 11). uring the Greek occupation D. yielded 
to Antioch on the Orontes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Egypt, D., 
with Palestine and Ccoslesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria (B.c. 111) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, D. fell to the latter. 
Against this prince Hyrcanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. Ant. xl. x. 1-3). The next king 
was Demetrius Euczerus, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, established himself in D., and divided 
the rule of Syria with his brother Philip (Ané. 
xi. xiii. 4). Invited by discontented Jews, he 
m ed Alexander Jannzus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, returning immediately 
to war with Philip. The latter, assisted by Arabs 
and Parthians, was victorious. Demetrius was 
sent to Mithridates, neo Parthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Dionysus, now seized the throne of 
Damascus. [Me fell in an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered D. and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Mennzus, ‘who 
was such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of Jannzus, sent an expedition to D., 
under her son Aristobulus, which achieved nothing 
(Ané. XIII. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained tempo ) Sageirrana The Romans 
under Metelius too e city, and here, B.C. 64, 
Pompey received ambassadors from the neighbour. 
ings, who Pilate ie him presents; among 
others, a golden vine from Aristobulus, valued at 
500 talents. In B.c. 63 the whole of Syria became 
a Roman vince; and, while the procon 
usually resided in Antioch, D. to assume 
her old ascendency. Herod, while still a young 
man, escaping judgment from the Sanhedrin, came 
here to visit Sextus Cesar, and was made by him 
eral of the army of Coelesyria (Ant. XIV. 1x. 5). 
ter, according to Jos. (BJ I. xxi. 11), he showed 
his animity by nD many cities, not 
only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To D. he added the attractions of a 
and a theatre. It was on the way to 


nasium 
. that the 


DAMASCUS 


miraculous event occurred through which Saul 
of Tarsus was converted to Christianity ; and in 
this city he first testified for Christ (Ac 9**"). It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas, and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co 11%). 
Hither the apostle returned, after his sojourn in 

i ). It wasreckoned to the polis 
(Pliny, HN v. 16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that Beythopolis was the greatest of these cities. 
After s time he says little of D.; but there 
must have been a strong Jewish colony there: 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain 
the populace (BJ m1. xx. 2). Under Trajan, 
attained the rank of a Roman provincial city. 
Since that time, although she has often changed 
hands, her career of prosperity has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when she fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). D. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 150,000. 
Christians have always fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple intoa Christian church. On the advent of 
Islam it was changed into a Moslem mosque. D. 
was originally subordinate to Antioch, which was 
the seat of the patriarch; but this official, still 
taking his title from Antioch, now resides in 
Damascus. The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii, GEOGRAPHY.—One of the most beautiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which lies to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, a vast snowy bank filling all the 
horizon, forms the western boun . A chain of 
hills, thrown off to eastward from Anti-Libanus, 
runs along the northern edge. Jebel el-Aswad and 
Jebel Mani‘ shut it inon thesouth. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility; and 
away beyond them rises a range of low hills, 
which definitely cuts off this district from the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian desert. These sur- 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the dee and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arms a broad expanse of rich waving 


green. 

This plain owes ite fertility almost entirely to the 
river ef-Barada, ‘the cool,’ which bursta through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its ace; and 
to the waters of el-A'waj, ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. Her- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some- 
thing is also due to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder- 
ness. In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districta. The western portion, extending about 
two hours east of the gorge of the Barada, is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
Ghautah. To the east is the Mery, also divided by 
the Barada into north and south; while all lyin 
between these districta and Jebel el-Aswad an 
the valley of el-A'way, is known as Wady el-'Ajam. 
Scattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
population of about 50,000 are en, almost ex- 
clusively in agricultural pursuite. Clumpe of 
olives, and many varieties of fruit trees pleasantly 
diversify the landscape, while between them, in 
season, far and wide, wave seas of golden grain. 
On the edge of the plain, east of el-Barada, just 
under Jebel Kasitin, which rises some 1700 ft., lie 
the famous orchards, some 30 miles in circum- 
ference, which encircle with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Damascus. From afar are seen the 
white roofs, domes, and minarets, in striking relief 
against the green. The scene of rich beauty here 
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ted, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 

every hand the music of running water, has ever 
inspired the Arab with admiration; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise—‘the garden’ excellence— 
his imagery was drawn from the ensand streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreary monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by ite delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulnees of the West, ah paises er 
although the descriptive guage of the Arab 
may appear somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so rich a variety of fruite is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens; 
and in the fields beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, » hemp, madder- roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood. Tall, ful bt saad line the 
banks of the charg ding excellent timber for 
building p irew is mostly made of 
the ors oe = apricot. aa are tas the 

ress, the plane tree, an e stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
gardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretch- 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
elton: oe apple, the pear, sod the quince ei 
plums and prunes, grapes and figs, pomegrana 
and mulberry; almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

D. is situated about 60 miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33° 30’ N. lat., 36° 18’ E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi- 
cent French diligence road from Beirft, which 
oo art Lebanon, — hg ea tal pote then 
ollows the easy passes ug ti- on to 
the plain of Damascus. The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the sea varied with 

litical conditions. The way to Tripoli lay past 

‘aléek and Bésherreh. That to Beirfit followed 
closely the line of the present road; while the 
t height of the two Lebanons lay also between 

. and e and Sidon. When the way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. This road led to the south-west pest Sa‘sa’ 
and Kuneiterah over the Jedér uplands, crossed 
the Jordan below lake Haleh by Jisr Bendt Ya'kib, 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safed 
the other swept southward past Khan Jubb Yusi 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Khan Minyeh, and, 
following an easy line by the wadies to the north- 
west, joined the Safed road at Hr-Rameh. From 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of ilee to Khan et- 

upar, and, passing round the base of Tabor, 


by a road, which, ee D. 
in a more southerly direction, traversed the level 
reaches of the Haurdn, came down into the valley 
from the Jauldn highlands east of the sea, by way 
of Aphek, and here dividing, one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west- 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah ; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezreel, and again 
bifarcating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdracion: the other, bending to the south- 
west, is identified with the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, which passes by Dothan, and comes 
down upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 
frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy 


has frequently changed ite course in the northern 
reaches. The traffic has long been confined to the 
passing of the Haj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 

m El-Harameiwm, El-Medinah, and Mecca. The 
great m eppo in the north is split as 
with a wedge at Emesa by the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of the moun- 
tain, that on the west traversing tle valley of 
Colesyria by way of Ba'‘albek, and unites again at 
Damascus. Eastward lay the highways across the 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdad Thus the great 
avenues of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which flowed the com- 
merce and marched the armies of the ancient 
world, lay through the heart of the city. Resting 
in the midst of a beautiful oasis on the edge of the 
changeless desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
formed the na bour whither steered the 


we 
stron 
bow 
coming. ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides o j 


again, 
and vigorous as of yore. She has been the meeting 
place and mart of the nations; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and poten oe alike, eo the necessities 
of all have ye to perpetuate her prosperity. 

iii. TRADE.—It seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of D. would be 
the constantly ing caravans. But that the 
also traded on their own account is shown in 
27'8, the ‘handyworks’ of Tyre being exchanged 
for ‘the wine of Helbon and white wool.’ Halbtn, 
a@ village about 12 miles north of D., is still 
famous for ite vine shea and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white wool for the D. merchants. 

rom Am 3! (RV) we may gather that the city 
was already known for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘ Damask’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. Ata later time her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade’ 
was highly prized. They were carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. ANTIQUITI£ES.—The main stream of £i-Bar- 
ada, the true creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under the great square, 
part escapes to water the ens on the north, 
while the rest is carried off ugh multitudinous 
conduits to supply the houses of the inhabitants. 
The distribution of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people: so it has come 
to be a common sayi g that ‘every drop of the 
water of £/-Ba to run according to 
law.’ The ancient city was built on the southern 
bank of the stream. Much more ground is now 
covered to the north, and especially to the S. 
and 8.W., while the long limb of El-Médan, ter- 
minating in the ‘Gate of God,’ Bawwabet Ullah, 
whence issue the pilgrims for Mecca, stretches 
far tothe 8S. The old walls may be traced, how- 
ever, along the edge of the stream, and through the 
centre of the modern city, ‘in circumference about 
4 miles. For a city of such extraordinary age, 
D. is not rich in antiquities. The castle, a rect- 
= ag building of great extent, standing at the 
N.W. corner of the old wall, probably dates only 
from the Middle although the substructures 
are ancient. To the 8. of the eastern gate 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Roman times; and the line of the Via Recta, ‘the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
the western gate. It is still called Derd el-Mus. 
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takim, straight street, by the natives (Derd es- 
ulfany, ‘the king’s hi pe is the name he 
every iaportant ros in the country). This is 
the straight street common to all Syro-Greek and 
Syro-Roman cities, of which fine examples are still 
to be seen at Bosrah and Shuhbah. The great 
pra te aie i the site of the temple 
of Rimmon (2 K 56%). It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved ite religious character er the 
dominion of successive faiths. It was a spacious 
Greek temple, then a Christian church, and finally 
it became a Moslem mosque; the only remaining 
evidence of Christian use being the Greek inscrip- 
tion over the southern gateway, ‘Thy kingdom, 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dom- 
inion endureth for all generations.’ The Moslems 
say that the head of John the Baptist was buried 
here; but Christian tradition has it that the 
church was dedicated to John Damascenus, whose 
tomb was within it ; and there his body was mir- 
aculously retained, when an effort was made to 
remove it. Of mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
was destroyed by fire in October 1893. 
The traditions associating certain spote with 


spot about half a mile E. of the city is shown as the 
acene of his conversion. It is now the Christian 
burying-ground. But tradition has several times 
contradicted iteelf as to the scene of this miracle : 
in any case it could not be here, as the traveller 
from the 8. would not enter the city from the 
E. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Paul’s escape, and suffered martyrdom. The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall ina 
basket, ‘the house of Judas’ in Straight street, 
and also the house of Ananias, are pointed out; 
buat considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
all. W. EwIna. 


DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION. — These 
words have in the course of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sanderson, 
‘we are not so much beholden to good acta as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. damnare signified 
‘to inflict loss on one,’ ‘to condemn.’ But, under 
the influence of theology, the Eng. words thence 
derived soon acquired the sense of ‘condemnation 
to eternal punishment’; and this special appli- 
cation ran alongside the orig. meaning from the 
14th cent. to the 18th. In the 1619 ed. of the 
Bishops’ NT, the translation of 1 Ti 5" is ‘having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith’; and there is added this note: ‘S. Paul doth 
not here speake of the everlasting damnation, but 
by this word damnation, doeth rather understand 

e shame that thorse wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly confined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. To Wyclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ‘damn’ freely in the sense of 
‘condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job 9” ‘If I wole make 
me iust, my mouth shall dampne me,’ but even 
uses it of our Lord Himself, as in Mk 10® ‘ For lo! 
we stien to Jerusalem, and mannus sone achal be 
bitraied to the princis of pri and to acribis, 
and to the eldre men; and thei schulen dampne 
hym bi deth.’ 


In AV ‘damned’ occurs as tr. of xavaxsinn Mk 1616, Ro 1433 
eo condemn) of xpive 2 Th 212(RV “Andged. *Damnable’ 
found only 2 P 2! ‘damnable heresies,’ Gr. aipicus demdsias, RV 
*destructive heresies,’ RVm ‘sects of perdition.’ ‘Damnation’ 
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is the tr. of sara3:sy Wis 1277 (RV ‘condemnation 
2Pe (RV ‘destruction ’); of aplow Mt 233, Jn 


vs . 
& pee i 
: Sedona *), Ro srg tk 
eng is from 


> of debiua 
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DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV; and it is retained in RV, except where the 
Gr. is wa:dtory (Mk 5% ©. 4 ‘child’) or radloxy 
(Mt 26°, Jn 1817, Ac 128 16% ‘maid’).* In Gn 3% 
one word ( na‘dradh) ia twice tr’ in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v.* another (77: yald@h); and again in Mk 5™ @ d. 4 
we have one word (radloy), in vv.“-@ another 
ronan): 'V preserves the distinction in St. 

k. J. HASTINGS. 

DAN (7 ‘ judge,’ Ad»).—The elder of the two sons 
borne to Jacob by Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid. The 
origin of the name, given in Gn 30° (E), is that, after 
her long ess, God had judged Rachel and 
had given her a son, the son of her handmaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patri narratives. Modern 
critics usually regard him as, like the other sons 
of Jacob, the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. These tribes are divided into two main 
branches, the Leah tribes and the Rachel tribes. 
Dan belongs to the latter; but the 7 hare 
of Dan and Naphtali as sons of Bilhah implies 
that they were inferior members of the Rachel 
group. at the tribe was ae small appears 

various indications. x one son is men- 
tioned in Gn 46" Hushim (in Nu 26@ Shuham), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its migration to Laish, Jg 18* 4), 
The fighting men on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of the tribe. 
It is unnecessary to attach much sp a phe to 
the characteristic statement of P, which places 
the fighting men of Dan, curing the wilderness 
wandering, at more than 60,000 (Nu 1% 26). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken off from the main Joseph Pp 
in order to secure a district for itself. is i 
was onl Bae successful. Ita territory lay 
to the 8.W. of Ephraim, and joined that of Ben- 
jamin and Judah. It seems to have stretched 
orward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever ar ta any portion of them or not is 
uncertain. The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5") is iteelf very obecure, and the chronolo 
of the period so uncertain, that we learn little 
from it. We do not know whether it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this interpretation. Moore 
translates: ‘Dan, why does he live neighbour to 
ships?’ and explains—Why does he live as a de- 

dent nnder the protection of Phoenician sea- 
arers? He thinks the northern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may s 
‘in scorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Shephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast at some time (Hist. Geog. p. 220). 
RV, ‘Dan, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
satisfactury. ft is most probable that the tribe 
never ed the sea; but even if it did so, it 


the Fr. demoiselie. 
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must have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only so, but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Amorites (Jg 1°*). 
Wellhausen thinks that it was really the Philis- 
tines who drove them back into the hill country. 
But it seems safer to accept the statement of the 
vext, though poesibly the Philistines forced back 
the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We find the tribe after this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorek, in and about the towns of 
Zo and Eshtaol (Jg 18, cf. 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos 19“ includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as pro that 
Dan’s territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but the eral account 
of the territories of the tribes es it clear that 
the whole land of Palestine was regarded as occu- 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this case the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
reer by Dan (Zorah, Eshtaol, Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, though strangely 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to Judah as border 
towns (15). 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, 1t was so cram in it that it became 
necessary to seek a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter and the Bh sbeusore 
which it is a continuation, is probably composite. 
Budde prints his analysis (which has been fol- 


lowed in the main rhea ittel and by Moore) 
in his Richter und S . It ia not, however, 
important for our P to follow the analysis, 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in Laish (Leshem, Jos 19, which Well- 
hausen was originally Lesham), a city 
which from the fertility of the district was ve 
inviting, and from ite isolation, and the peaceful, 
unsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to an easy prey. Six hun armed 
men with their families and goods set out for 
Laish. On their way they plundered the sanc 
of Micah, an Ephraimite, of its images, and too 
his priest with them. He pursued them with a 
few neighbours; but his remonstrance was met 
with a grimly humorous warning that unlees he 
was silent he might irritate them into killing him 
and ily, a hint which Micah discreetl 
took. The Danites then moved on to Laish, whic 
they a depo and burnt, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. Ga built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a remnant was left 
behind in the south, but at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and Eshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13, in Jg 18 Mabaneh-dan is said to 
be in Kiriath-jearim, but this is less likely). That 
® remnant was left is made probable by the story 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That it 
was small seems clear from the subsequent history. 
It plays no ek in the later history of Israel. It 
is omitted from 
Chronicles and in the list of the Apocal ; 

The character of the tribe is sketched in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 


Sy pepccoer gle his le, 
sect mace ir 

a 
An adder in the Mid. 
That bitéth the heels, 
Bo that his rider fall 


eth backward. 
I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord’ (Gn 401618), 


The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably the meaning is that shall take 


the tribes in the genealogies of | feelin 


his part with the other tribes in defending Israel. 
The writer probably has Samson in mind. The 
comparison in v.”’ is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
i @ an in war or on marauding expeditions, by 
which, weak tribe though it was, it secured a 
sa Lam a geod coompia Io tha. Bloating of 
on is a example. e Blessing o 
Moses we read— 
*Dan is a lion’s wh 
That leapeth forth Bashan ’ (Dt 88%). 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness with which the tribe would attack. 
The reference is not so much to war, probably, 
as to attacks on caravans, for which it would lie 
in wait. Although the second line refers to the 
‘ lion’s ites > yet the mention of Bashan makes 
it probable hat the northern portion of the tribe 
is in the author’s mind. From 2S 20%, where we 
should probably read ‘in Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seems that Dan was regarded as a tribe that held 
fast to the good old Israelite customs. 

The gentilic name Danites (‘s37) occurs Jg 13* 
18+}, 1 Ch 12”, A. 8. PEAKE. 


DAN (7, Adv).—A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, the boundary town in the south. The 
phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ was at once pictur- 

ue and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
natioual crisis emphasized the fact that amid all 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 


of | —the whole land of Israel (Jg 20', 1 S 3”, 28 3¥). 


The chief independent notice is the account of the 
Danite invasion given in Jg 18, where the change 
of name from Laish or Leshem is accounted for. 
In _ Lippe it is the ore pisos Daal referred 2 
to e census-journey of Joab as aan, 
24°. If the readin ior i of ja'an be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with the rocky ground and oak scrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call wa'‘ar. 
At Dan Jeroboam set up one of the calves of gold 
(1 K 12%). Dan disap from Scripture 
the invasion of Benh (i K 15, 2 Ch 16%). It 
is referred to by Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome in 
terms that identify it with the present Tell el-Kadi 
aera G. A. Smith prefers to locate Dan at 
ias). The mound rises out of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with trees on the 
higher slopes, until an irregular oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. high on the N. side and 80 ft. 
on the 8., and resting upon one of the broad fringe- 
like terraces with which the skirts of Hermon sweep 
down towards the plain of Huleh (L. apy 2 On 
the W. side, amid the rough boulders and blocks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ground, there 
featg out the immense fountain (Leddan) that 
orms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it meets the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and 
BRP; Thomaon, Land 


Lrrarators.—Robinson, : and Book; 
Smith, HGHL 478, 480f.; Moore, Judges, 


$90; see also art. 
Cay (Goupas). G. M. MACKIE. 
DANCING is, in its , an expression of the 


ee by movements of the y more or less 
controlled by a sense of rhythm. It was practised, 
therefore, long before it was raised to the dignity 
of an art, being me @ natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
scoomben tment to, or a substitute Fg ‘0 
e may distinguish three stages in the early hi 
of dancing, as exemplified in the practice of 
ancient nations: (1) Ite rndest and most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel- 
ing; (2) the pantomimic dance, in which, ¢.g., the 
movements of hostile armies were represented 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the bition 
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the poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all the flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as we now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Israel in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached the third of the 

match ve have enumerate’: ve hear 
nothing o ormances professional artiste, 
similar to those represented on the Egyp. mona- 
menta, and supposed by Lane to have been the 
direct ancestors of the modern Ghawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or fi dancing, of contra- 
ess we is meaning to the nbinp 
p° 6%), or of anything approaching in 
elaboration the ormances associated with the 
Feast of Eternity. Still less can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we have 
in Plato’s Laws. All the allusions point to spon- 
taneous movements; in processions these would 
be impromptza on the of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated by the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulary : leaping, ciro- 
ling, and making merry. Thus 17, 737 3*, 
1 Ch Bie leap ; wp, to circle (28 6+ 18); Sbin 
Og 21%, Ps 877), to twist oneself ; pov, pry (Jg 16*, 
18 187, 1 Ch 15*), Ut. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They were applied to the 
artless pisy of the children (lob 21 Ut) as well as 
to the dancing of the adulte. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might be associated 
with dancing: the return of the prodi the 
commemoration of an hist. even e welcoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, the ingather- 
ing of the vintage, —whatever called for an expres- 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for ita own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Le sees a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6, but the is too obscure 
to admit positively of such an explanation. 
Whether we should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as descriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of performers took or 
whether, with Deli » we should understand 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. The only unmistakable instance of 
artistic epee gs that mentioned in Mt 14°, the 
performance of Herodias’ daughter ‘in the midst’ 
of the gueste assembled on Herod’s birthday. 
ratot ty at due, ee nee bp teeda hand of 

reek fashions, through con wi e Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 


subject. 

It is with dancing in connexion with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews that we are 
mainly concerned in this article. Their religion 
was, esp. in pre-exilic times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found its proper esthetic expres- 
sion in a merry sacrificial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of a township or clan. Then the 
crowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully 
to the sound of music. Universal hilarity pre- 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to- 


gether, rejoicing before their (W. R. Smith, 
236 aay To such a religion dancing would be a 
natural adjunct. The cultus was not a system of 


ri artificially contrived to express and maintain 
theological doctrines, but the free outcome of the 
ous feelings, which found vent in the way 

, and in harmony with, the disposi- 

tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 
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however, that we find comparatively few references 
to this part of the cultus in OT, or that no pro. 
vision is made for it in the tions contained 
in the recognized standards of the priests. There 
is no trace of the existence among the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their vintage and other 
festivals are far from possessing the significance of 
the great carnivals of the pagan world. The fact 
seems to be that the priestly historians and legis- 
lators parpaosen excluded, as far as possible, every- 
ing that could infer any similarity between the 
worship of J” and that of heathen deities. Never- 
theless, enough remains to show that dancing 
was practised and acknowl as part of the 
Heb. ritual. The dancing of Miriam and the 
women of Israel (Ex 15%+) may have been due to 
an ancient ceremony connected with the Passover. 
In any view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of biplane Is 30%). At the annual 
vintage festival at Shiloh—‘ a feast of the Lord ’— 
the maidens came out and joined in dances in the 
vineyards (Jg 21'*"), When David took in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, he did 
so in a priestly esrerty : he wore the linen ephod, 
the official dreas of the priests (2S 6"). e806 
exhaust the list of religious dances in OT. 
ut the allusions in the Psalms and Prophets, and 
the references to the rites in honour of idols, point in 
the same direction ; ¢.g. the dance round the golden 
calf (Ex 321), and at the altar of Baal (1 K 18%). 
The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown the ceremonies connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Da 
On the latter day, and on the 15th 
d to have 


of Atonement. 
bib, the maidens 
of Jerus. are sal ein white garments, 
specially lent them for the p so that rich 
sie might be on an equality, into the vine- 
y close to the city, where they danced and 
sang. The following fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
Edersheim— 


ve been instituted by 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘ house 
of the Sho’ébah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for the procession round the altar. In 
the court were large candelabra, each with four 
arms; four gh or mbps of priestly descent, 
climbed ladde ed the vessels with oil, and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-off belts of the 

riesta. Jerus. was lighted from the 

he whole multitude joined in the laudations that 
followed. Men famous for their piety and good 
works danced with lighted torches, and great 
cant erp like ey saliee Rar above exhibitin 
their dexterity and agilit e iri 
Meanwhile the Levites, pe 


which rev 
Judaism. 
LirgraTons.—Spencer, De i 
Tanzkunst; Grove (etc.), od 
Leyrer, PRE? xv. pp. 206-208 ; 
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1878, p. 285 ff.; Smith, RS3 p. 482; Tristram, Kastern | in understanding and wisdom to all the icians 
207 s Deli y ; Conder, 
Cucloms Woln nee ee ris, Pp aT Mae and enchanters of the realm (Dn 1%). the 


DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondola, 
doll), to ‘toss gently,’ is found Is 66 ‘ be dandled 
upon her knees.’ ve (1530), ‘I dandyll, 
as a mother or nourryce doth a childe upon her 
lappe's and Bp. Hall (1614), ‘If our Church, on 
whoee lappe vilest. miscreante are dandled.’ 
It is doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though RV retains it. The Heb. (x0 is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or e. 
The older versions have ‘be joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wyo. 1380, ‘daunte you,’ 1388, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and Douay, ‘speake 
you fayre.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DANGER.—In Apocr. (Ad. Est 14‘, Sir 3% 29” 
$412 43™, 2 Mac 15') and in Ac 19” ‘danger’ has 
its modern meaning ; and so the adj. ‘dangerous,’ 


Sir 9%, Ac 27*. But in the other in whi 
: er’ occurs (Mt 53-23%, M dlr eta 
the obsol. sense of ‘ power,’ ‘control’; Gr. éroxos, 


‘In daunger hadde he at his 
The yonye girles of the diocyse.” 
Of. M Oo 116, L 6 : to be in 
Ber dantne: thet ba conmanneen ene rohueeeh all tree bometioes’s 
and Shake. Mer. of Von. 1v. 1. 180— 

* You stand within his danger, do you not?’ 
Thus ‘to be in one's : into the of 
“be Hable to” punishment or the like, then ‘bee to’ 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. Has 


TINGS. 

DANIEL, bey; (in Ezk 14% © 28% Sus, burs), 
meaning ‘ is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name of three (or four) persons. 

1. David’s second son, ‘born unto him in Heb- 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 31). In 
the el 2S 3, the name is Chileab 
(a¥b0) ; and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can be 
traced through the LXX, which in each passage 
has Aadoud (B AausA in 1 Ch 34) (ando, and, Seen) 
(Kittel on 1 Ch 3! in Haupt’s O07). 

2. A priest of the line of Ithamar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Judea 


ard , and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
eh (Neh 10°), unless two distinct persons 
are mentioned. 


8. The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 
Daniel. According to this book, D. was a youth 
of noble descent and high hysical and intellectual 
endowments, carried ebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of Jehoiakim trom Jerus. to Babylon, and 
with other Jewish youn esp. three companions, 
H iah, Mishael, and Azariah, assigned for 
education at the king’s court (Dn 1?). D. and 

companions refused to defile themselves with 
the royal food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
kt is. iid in appearance ‘than all the youths 
which did eat of the king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


a | the king’ 


second year of Nebu ezzar, D. revealed and in- 
terpreted, on the failure of all the other wise men, 
e dream of the composite i and was 
made ruler over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also interpreted the king’s dream of the tree 
(Dn 4). After the death of Nebuch. he seems to 
have lost his high office and gone into retirement ; 
but when the handwriting appeared on the wall of 
the palace during Belshazzar's feast (Dn 5*°), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other magicians, sum- 
moned at the instigation of the queen (vv."*"). He 
untereretod the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and p imed the 
i i ingdom (v.™). Under Darius the 
Mede, D. was appointed one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinguished above all 
the others; ‘and the king thought to set him over 
the whole realm’ (Dn 6°). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-officers, who, find- 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 30 days no one should 
pronent @ petition unto any god 


times a day. 
against D.; and 


fature of Israel, for whose welfare he is oer gest 
concerned. Two additioual stories, that of 

and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related concerning him in the Apocrypha. 

This narrative of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish Haggadoth (see next art.). Whether D. 
represents in any way & hist. character cannot 
be absolutely determined. In Ezk 14%” a D. is 
mentioned with Noah and Job as a pre-eminent] 

ighteous character, and in Ezk 28° as an example 
of the highest wisdom. This association and 
allusion imply that the D. in the mind of the 
porns was an ancient worthy in the traditions of 
srael. ie can Nog difficulty eonvelve of ay vas 
king thus of a younger con : 
eyne in Ezpositor, July 1897, p. 35.) bf this 
D. of Jewish tradition we are ces ped 5 sate 
aay gd he was the prototype of the D. of the 
i neat pape many cay tah of this go character 
TO rea in the later one. supposed 
that the. D. oF Ezk was a Jewish exile of th 
tribes who lived at the court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right- 
eousness, and whom later Jewish tradition trans- 
ferred to Babylon. Or it is possible that there 
was such a distinguished Jew at cary fea who 
enjoyed the favour first of Nebuch. and then of the 
Persian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and righteousnees was so called 
by his countrymen after the ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of the Bk. of Daniel. 

The story of D. ap to have been written 
in imitation of that of Joseph—history, however, 
often repeate itself ; yet, if the story is rical, it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 

* Cheyne between D. and Zoroaster, the 
name ha coined out of the Zend ddnu, ‘wise’ os 
* wisdom ’ ( . Lect. on Paalter, 106 ff.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; that no post-exilic 
writer before the Maccabeean age knows anything 
about him ; that no one else shared his expectations ; 
and that he, with all his patriotism, did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of returning to Pal. ; 
and that Ben-Sirach, writing about B.c. 170, should 
entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also write (Sir 49), ‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Jose ph, @ governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people. E. L. CuRTIs. 


DANIEL, THE Book OF, in the Heb. Canon, 
Se among the Hagio Sipe: between Est 
Ezr, but in the ulg., and Eng. Bible 

aa one of the four great prophets, immedia y after 
Ezekiel. It falls into two divisions: chs. 1-6, the 
history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela- 
tions given to Daniel. In the original original, 2%-7* is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. in literary 
character the Bk. of Dn is mainly an seoaleaee 
representing in visions under symbolical orms 
various historical epochs, The g of this 
kind of writing ap in Ezk and Zec; but Dn 
is far more comple to and elaborate, and exercised 
a great influence upon subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. 

i. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The visions (chs. 
7-12) are represented as given in the words of 
Dn (72 8! 9 10), hence the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the p Christian one, until 
within recent years.t Now, however, it has gene- 
rally been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of views all agreeing in this, that the book 
in tts present form must be ed to the age of | > 
Antiochus Epiphanes (B.C. 175-163); and there is 
a shale bel nsensus of opinion that the book as 
a whole belongs to that period, for the following 


1. say ere with Ant. Eniphanes.—Ch. 11 
shows a clear acquaintance with minor events in his 
he and in those of his predecessors. In the 

iled form of a revelation of the future it ene 
ai outline of history from the time of Cyrus 
near the death of Antiochus.t There are setahed 
the Persian iod (v.*), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v.*), the dismemberment of 
his empire (v. %, and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews ia. 5-98), 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy I. and 
Seleucus Nikator (v.°), Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochus I. (v.°), Ptolemy Euergetes hilopater 78), 
re ea the Great (vv. 1-19) Seleucus P 

.»), and Antiochus Epi hanes (vv. 21-4), 

fon the obscurity of the wlth be and the aifieulty 
of determining the picker per of the Heb. text, some 
references are not pe y plain, yet it is easy 
to point out definitely the accessions of these 
sovereigns, their alliances, intrigues, campaigns, 
victories, defeate, bestowment of gifts, igo ae 
acts of violence, and frequently press 
The older commentators regarded these stalls as 
signal examples of divine prediction; but since 


* The Talm. statement va bathra 15), that the men of te 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote’ Dn, does not necessarily imp! 
contrary ore ape idea of a later editing : it may se 
mean & recording’ 0 of the book. 

¢ Po: the 


of the criticism, E Bleek's Binlettung; 
is Comm. in the Series, and Hengstenberg on 


Genuineness of Dantel. 
V0 0040 ase perhaps an ideal description of events which the 
writer expected. 


such & revenue of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Scripture, and without any apparent 
moral or spirit import, this chapter or insertions 
in it are now allowed, even by those who re 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.* Similar references elsewhere, however, 
seem to require these to be taken with their natural 
force, indicatin ing: the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. In ch. 8 isa clear descrip- 
tion of the conquests of Alexander (vv.°*™) and 
the division of his em ray (vv.® 3), ean of Aneoens 
pe anes (vv.% 12 3- These ap 
e most probable interpreter (09 Sapa we 

ch. 7, the fourth beast rep Rn the Sele Alexan aa 
kingdom and ite succession in the Seleucid dynasty 
(with which alone the writer here is concerned), 
culminating in Antiochus Epiphanes age ms); 
The descriptions are very exact. ile the 
numbers of the kings, ten re three (v.™), might be 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre- 
sponuenes to the Seleucids is so precise that these 

kings seem evidently meant.t The eleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Another clear reference to this sovereign seems 
also to appear in 9™.¢ Thus throughout all these 


* Zéckler in Lange's Bibelwerk, 1860; O. H. E,W right Introd. 
. or Po Kobler, Lehrbuch der Biblischen Geech. vol. ti. 


PF Wa db iota at ‘cutee: Souk bow th 
apa iil Bevane se at): Gy Ales 
uen rnill, Bevan, 6 

Nikator i ea Antiochus 1. Soter, (4) 
Seleucus 11. 6) Seleucus 1. 


cus, ( 
the Great, grosnacesn yd Philopator, 
steten C Bokae, or an unknown elder . 


oes we 


w Ku after 
reine ae th ne Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 1 6-179 was inctinedl to 
place an elder brother who acc. to a fragment of John of Antiooh 
he preg Antiochus. 


ery 
in Dn is most appropriate to describe him and his 
career. The eyes (78%) and ‘understanding dark sentences’ (8%) 
and cunning ; ‘the look more stout than his 
tenance’ (7% 833), the terror he in- 


mad’ bbl le titar siee the title Theos, ‘ the * on some of 
his coins. sage adn tert the Jews and his su scppree 
sion of thelr laws sacred are clearly indicated In 7% 
8%, The following outline (ab: from LOT p. ht) gives 
the leading even the 

a 

176. Acceasion (1 Mao 119), Dn 76. 12. 90 98. 3 112 

176. Jason ne Onias m. procures from Antiochus 


atest 15, 2 Mao 47- 
al Onias im. murdered (2 Mao Dn 92% 11%, 
a espe of Antiochus aes a Mao 11419), 


gob-10, 11 
160. 8rd ex against Egypt. Rom. legate illus 
Lenas obliges Antiochus to retire, Polyb. zxix.1; Livy, 
gece Breas ease scales Jecdeal City 
measures e em. 
Sabbath da, Byrian Many inhabitants slain or ca eptared and oid and sold 
as alaves. n placed in citadel. God-f 
peal aoean ee Ail practice as Bebe . on did 
e wo suspen on B.G. 1 
* the sbonination et { desolation’ (a small sear 
Books of the law 


puto death (1 Mac 13a 2 Mac 6-7, Dn 72. 3b. 90 glle 

34.25 O35. Zia 1130-8 (renegade Jews) %8d35 (the 

167. Revolt of the Maccabees (1 Mao #), Dn 1% the tl help) 
6 ] 

166. After victories by the parr aieecreety vee 
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chapters there are indications of the same kind of 
knowledge of Antiochus and of previous history 
asinch. 11. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

resent before the writer (cf. 1 Mac 1). When, 

owever, he touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need be interpreted as refer- 
ring to specitic historical events, but a one 
the general Messianic hope of Israel (2 77 12}*-), 
Hence the conclusion that cha. 7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus ebiphanes appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 if by the same author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the prevailing 
view among scholars of all schools.* That chs. 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 isa 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
2) and 2® would be unintelligible, and 3" requires 
2®; and 5) require chs. 2and 4. Ch. 6 is closely 
connected with the preceding ones. The visions 
(chs, 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
rr the pes gi the er of ire a 

e composite i (c ) is repea in the 
vision of the four peaste (ch. 7), and that ‘the 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men’ (2) 
is evidently a reference to the unhappy marriages 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucid (11° *). The homi- 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same.t 

2. Historical Statements. Daniel, according to 1, 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least until the 3rd year of Cyrus, i.¢. from 606 or 
605 to 536 or 535 B.c. Within this period are men- 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebachadnecear (2) 
Belshazzar (5*-™), Darius the Mede (5* 6* *), an 

6%). Events are dated by the years of 
these (2? 7) 8! 9! 101), showing that the writer 
must have regarded all of them as reigning sove- 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 

hazzar is further described as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (5"" *) and king of Babylon at ite 
capture by the Medes and Persians, when (acc. to 

) he was slain and Darius received the king- 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunahid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigned in Babylon until a 
score of years later. The person whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly Btl-sar-usur, son of 
Nabunahid and commander of the Babylonian arm 
during the last Dea of his father’s reign (CO 
ii. p. 130f.). ing more active and energetic 


oe a on re-established just thres years 

after ite desecration (1 496-61), Dn §1¢b., 

aa hp a rly i nly in Persia (1 Mao 
ae Polyb. xxxi. 11), Dn 711.98 9). % end 


(The explanation of 11% is uncertain, for we do not know 


y ee SS ee on or to conduct in 
On Antiochus the gr ent should consult J. F. Hoff- 
Kinig, et ai., as well py ete, Eioek, Ones a edbare re all, Poses 

as as Vv ’ n ° ? y» 
Fuller, etal. Diversity of authorship has, however, been held, 


e late authorship and by those 


Bir Isaac Newton thought Danie] wrote only chs. 6-12. Kéhler 
(Lehrbuch der bibliechen Geschichte, ii. p. 


chs. 1-6 were written some time after the reign of by the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 
¢ No reason is clearly perceptible why the book is partly 


written in Heb. and y in Aramaic. The following have been 

:(1) Diversi Abd a rod ean Meinhold, see fn. above); 
the original Heb. lost and replaced by the Aram. 

tion (Lenormant, eke Haupt); it the Aram. 


in Aram. rather than in the sacred Heb., and 
home in that language continued to use it (Behrmann 


Kings 
837, 1898) holds that | ‘eign. 


than his father, he seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as soverei In reality, however, he 
was never king. This is proved by the long series 
of contract tablets, ‘which, dated month by month 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate ruler between Nabunahid and 
(Sayce, HCH p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar even by descent, for his father, 
Nabunahid, belonged to a different family.* In 
introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows the 
same Co idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers.t we now know from the 
cuneiform rpaeihl Haga obtained sseasion of 
Babylon peaceably. During the reign of Darius 
(B.C. 521-486) Babylon rebelled, and Darius was 
obliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata- 
gem. In the tradition followed by Herodotus this 
sere is transferred to (Her. i. 191). In Dn 
both the king and the siege seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the earlier period.} 

A further confusion about Darius appears in 9', 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Darius I. was the father of Xerxes. 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuc ezzar’s siege and capture of Jerus. in 
the 8rd year of Jehoiakim im, B.C. 605 (Dn 1"). The 
path books seen ce bei pores it did 
not ha seems implied in Jer 25)”°, and n 
from t S movements of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) he returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay 
tribute (Tiele, Bab. und Assyr. Gesch. p. 425 f.).8 

A of wise men or icians are called 
er pre (23 10 47 ae ny -Spuaaa 

oreign to Assyrian an onian u and di 
not arise till’ after the fall of the Babylonian 
empire’ (COT ii. p. 125). These Chaldeans are 
also represented as addressing Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (2), which probably was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in the western 

ic dialect which the writer gives. 

In 9? D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came toJeremiah the prophet.’ Thisexpression 


th 
improbable, and an un- 


t They have ite four different accounts of the origin of 
Cyrus and his re dy icy gag le Serer gah 


is ey correct (art. ; 
t Ch. & implies no fa pet e surrender of Babylon, but its 
tage be called 


capture by assault or m. That Darius should 
« Mede cry Aerating ran from Is 13817, Jer 5111.3, where it is 
predicted 


t the Medes will conquer Babylon. 
also were allies of Cyrus, and Gobryas, to whom 
rend and whom Oyrus placed in 
‘Gutium,’ a Median province 
and arr vol. ii. p. 223). 


The Medes 
ty 


count of the capture of Babylon, but earlier than the entrance 


of O or Gobryas into the city. 
§ The writer perhaps drew his statement from a combination 
or ee ced ooktaun aan tren ve bark the three years in 
and reck them from the nning of Jehoiakim’s 
Or by recko backward he may have ed the 8rd 
ear of Jeboiakim as the beginning of the 70 years of captivity. 


than 
and esp. the departures in 
Cf. On iii 12). ¢ (Haran) with Ac 72 (Ur 
Dt 10% (70 souls) with Ac 714 76), Ga 28 ron in He 
with Ac 716 (Hamor in Shechem), 124 (430 years in 

819 (480 years in Canaan and t 


| The word monwe=‘in Aramaic’ (v.4 RVm), may bea gloss 
80 Lenormant, Bevan, Kautzsch-Marti, P. Haupt (Bk. ef Dn 
Crit. Heb. Text, p. 165, et a? 
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can ie that the prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
well-known collection of sacred books, and sug- 
gests (this is the prevailing interpretation) the 
second division of the Heb. Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. CANON. 

Thus the Bk. of Dn contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic period, and that their author lived consider- 
ably later, and may well have written during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. The Language of Dn points likewise in the 
same direction.* The Heb. is distinguished from 
that of the exilic Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zeo, and resembles more nearly 
that of 1 and 2 Ch written about B.o. 300, and 
vedere not belong to an earlier period. The 
Aram. , as far as can be determined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words ap in both 
sections, some in connexion with the description of 
Bab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, LOT p. 469). This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 


an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into the East, and their names become 
domesticated in the Aram. This, how- 
ever, is unlikely.t 

4. The Doctrines of Dn with respect to angels and 
the resurrection are the most developed in the OT. 
Angels have special opie names (8'8 932 101% 31 
12), ial ranks (10% 121), and the guardian- 
ship of different countries (10%), These repre- 
sentations go far beyond those of Ezk and Zec, and 
are relatively identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the lst cent. B.c. Dn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked (12%). This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned by later Jewish tradition in con- 
nexion with the Maccabees ee 2 Mac 12€-), 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from ite religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a dostrinal de- 
velopment can be found in OT, the Bk. of Dn 
comes after all the other OT writings, and approxi- 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of the 
lst cent. B.C. 

5. The Homiletical Pu of the Bk. of Dn is 
most agreeable to the tiochian period. The 
narratives in chs. 1. 3. 6 are exhortations to keep 
the Jewish law and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J”. While such teaching might be 
appropriate at all times, it was esp. so then in ite 
peculiar form. The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. Then pious Jews ‘chose 
to die that they might not be defiled with food, and 
that they might not profane the covenant’ (1 Mac 
1et.), The lessons of the ‘ fiery furnace’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 3 and 6, never could have been more 
fitly presented than when ‘came there forth out 


* Delitzsch, art. ‘ Daniel,’ PRE (1878), Driver, LOF pp. 460-476 


ret Konig, Hinleit. § 80 oe: Bevan pp. 26-42 
(1892); Behrmann, Komm. pp. i-x (1894). 

¢ Additional evidence in nguage & also in the proper 
names Nebuchadnessar 11, Belteshazzar 17, and Abed-Nego 17, 
since their spelling and formation show a lack of eoquain nce 
with engage oe Boe Pere on during the e (COT 
ii. 124%; Bayce, HCM p. 682) 
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of Isr. transgressors of the law, and persuaded man 
saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the 


nations that are round about us’ (1 Mac 1"), and 
when Antiochus commanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac 14), The storiea 
of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par- 
ticular consolation when Israel was oppressed by the 
heathen. The visions (chs, 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowl 

to have been primarily designed for consolation 
a the reign of Antiochus an gers 

6. The External History of the of Dn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apocr. writing 
of its earlier existence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the lst cent. A.D., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great (Anz. 
XI. viii. 5), prob. represents only a Jewish legend, and 
historically is of no decisive value. The earliest 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, iii. 
388 ff. (about B.C. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Antiochus oe hanes and the ten horns 
Dn 77 ™ ™, Schiirer, div. ii. vol. iii. p. 280). 

he next reference is 1 Mac 2% where Matthias is 
He are in his dying exhortation to have said 
‘that Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael believed and 
were saved out of the fiame. Daniel for his 
innocency was delivered from the mouth of lions.’ 
While this might simply indicate a knowledge of 
these stories, it is probable that the author of 
1 Mac (about B.c, 100), who evidently eam pored 
the speech of Matthias, was acquainted with our 
book. From this period on there are abundant 
evidences of ita being well known. Ita influence is 
very appreciable in NT, esp. in Rev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 241).* 

The place of the Bk. of Dn among the ra Sa 
prapha favours also its late composition. If it 

written during the Exile, notwithstanding ite 
ast fe character, it naturally would have 
been p among the Prophets. 

The Conclusion, then, in favour of the Maccabeean 
date, in view of this accumulation of concurrent 
facts, seemns abundantly warranted. The exact 
date of composition is usually placed within the 

ear B.C. 165. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
68, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maccabeean uprising in 167, but not the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple in Dec. 165, and the ueath of 
ahs pe "7 difficulty, of in assigning th 
) , of co in ing the 
Bk. of to the inte date is the fact that chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
given to Daniel during the Exile. But this difficulty 
vanishes the moment one considers how prevailing 
_ OT and among Jewish writers was the sander 
of representing present messages as given in the 
through faiclent worthies. Thus the law of 
eut. is given as though spoken by Moees in the 
land of Moab, and the legislation of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the wilderness. The Bk. of 
Eccles. is written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Es, Bar, the Bk. of Enoch, and the 
Jewish A ypses generally, this method of com- 
elas is abundantly illustrated, and was evi- 
ently a favourite one with the devout and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing Christ. 
Assigning the entire book to the Maccabeean 
riod, destroys, it is true, the hist. reliability of chs. 
-6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 


* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
opinion of the Ist cent. a.p., but has no further weight in 
deciding the question of suore Christ or the writer of the 
Gospel naturally expressed himee 


acco: to this bi ger 
for we have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ever | 
either of them to instruct or correct contemporaries on 
questions of literary and historical criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of incul- 
cating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
tion. Here, again, we meet with striki 

els in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Appoer. 
stories of Tobit and Judith. A quasi defence of chs. 
1-6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer authentic written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere h aargeet and it is more probable 

that his material was only traditions or tales.* 
The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy its 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, nnder 
the modern view can read the book without being 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 
ening of the Church, and, interpreted in the 

this will con 


strength 
Sent of te oe) i tinue and be 
ced. Great difficulties in receiving ita lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless profitless discussion and exegesis necessi- 
tated by the old view.t 
ii. THE INTERPRETATION.—The Bk. of Dn con- 
tains three Shy ek eae of the world’s history 
more or lees closely related to each other, which, 


with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows :— 
Oh. 8 Oh. 7 Ch. 8 
AG ol dene The ie = Babylonian Empire. 
B8ilver=2The bear =Thermm =Medo-Persian ,, 
Besse ne ane mopee « The he-goat= Grecian ea 
ioe legs=The fourth 
-_ hee beast «= Roman a 
fees 


r 

§ 

F 
R 
rr 
FES 
if 
A: 


FEA 


authority of Lenormant (La Divination, 100-267). 

tru nd , that te Bk. of Dn con no allusions to 
Bab. which not have been known toa Jewish 
wri 2nd cent. ac. (who even might have visited 


gz 
B 
F 
; 
d 


the 

ts seem to prove author’s real 

lack of acquaintance with lon during the Exile. In addition 
to these poe le men tement of Daniel's appoint- 
ment as ° governor over all the wise men of Babylon ° (2®). 
This, owing to the exclusiveness of Bab. sacred caste, even 


work thoroughly revised in the Greek ) is worthless for 
a defence cluser of to truth of te narrative or of ta genuineness, 
line and contents 
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Ch. 2 Ch. 7 Ch. 8 

B. G@ olden=The lion = BabylonianEmpire 
Silver-=-/The bear =Theram =Medo-Persian ,, 
tang = The he-goat= Macedonian _,, 
Iron legs=The fourth 
and fron beast «= Syrian * 
an 
feet 

0. Golden=The lion =» Babylonian Expire. 
Silver =The bear = ram = Median Pa 
Brasen=The leopard = = Persian R 
belly and . 
Iron legs=The fourth 
and iron beast = The he-goat = Grecian mn 
— haa 


The ly ee between the composite image (ch. 
2) and the four beasts (ch. 7) shows that they were 
designed to represent the same world- 
this interpreters are generally 
fact that after the fall of the Bab. om there 
was no distinct Median kingdom, but Media was 
united to Persia, naturally gave the interpretation 
of Medo-Persian to the silver breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared in the two- 
horned ram of ch. 8. e brazen belly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kingdom of Alexander and his rpynere aie Mehe ace. 
to ch. 8 were represented by the he-goat. ile the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with a ten horns, in sap eae with Roy 
appeared the final everlasting kingdom ( )> 
would represent the Roman Empire hae ys 
the Christ appeared. Elsewhere, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis- 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom of J*. Hence the 
interpretation A was most plausible, and became 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
Christian Church.°® 

The prevailing modern interpretation is C (B has 
had few advocates). The reasons for the adoption 
of C are as follows: Whatever may have been the 
facte of history, the author does distinguish between 
the Median and Persian kingdoms. After the 
Babylonian he places the Median represented in the 
reign of Darius (5 6} 9'), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrus the Persian (6* 10"). A 
Medo-Persian ingdom could scarcely have 
designated by the writer as inferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar or the Babylonian (2%), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme. This kingdom seems also well represented . 
in the bear (7°). The kingdom of brass which 
shall rule over all the earth (2), or the leopard to 
which dominion was given (7°), with ite four wings 


undisputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely le book 
of the OF which oan be more richly profitable for teaching, 


wers. In 
he historic 


18% 1. enoe 
little mee ae v.8 


rh to gc adeowiag the 10 h 
Ani Te noabers three, four, and ten have also | been 
freq. interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Mees. Proph. § 106). 
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representing rapid and successive conq and 
with ite iat heads (corresponding to tua four Kings 
of 113), symbolizes particularly well the Persian 

ingdom which advanced so widely and rapidly 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, and whose dominion 
was so great under Darius I. and his successors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of 8°, one 
of which comes up last, which are interpreted as 
the kings of Media and Persia (8), can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli- 

ted empire. The fourth kingdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and crush (2), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
pieces and stamped the residue with his feet (7°), 
seem identical with the he-goat of furious power 
(8**) interpreted as Alexander (8"). The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (2), represent well the 
sacceasors of Alexander, often ‘ veippbonr allied 
but inwardly disunited ’ ; and the ten toes (2*) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucidss (see footnote, p. 552). The 
mingling of th 


@ seed seems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemies and Seleucids to form 
stable alliances by marriages (cf. 11°17"). But the 


clear vad ip Antwochuse Epiphanes in the 
little horn (7% ™ %-) te decisive for the modern inter- 

‘ The introduction of the Measianic 

om immediately in connexion with or follow- 
ing events of the author’s own time, is rhea in 
accord with other OT representations. iah places 
the advent of the Messianic king in immediate con- 
nexion with a deliverance from . oppression 
Is §'-97 10%-11'2-), likewise Mi (5**); and 


tero-Isaiah blends in one picture the release | vailing vi 


and restoration from Bab. captivity, and the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for Israel. 
The same principle is illustrated in Christ’s eschato- 
cal discourse in Mt 24. 
rresponding with the in tations of the 
beasts are those of ‘one like unto a son of 
man’ (7™), The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
interpretation has ref these words to the 
Messiah. In favour of this view is their oe 
Christ to Himself (Mt 26%, Mk 14%, L 220, of. 
13%, Lk 21, Mt 16%, Lk 12 18%, Rev 14% e¢ 
ai.), and the repeated designation of Christ in NT 
by the term ‘the Son of Man.’ The Bk. of Enoch 
riepe the same expression to the Messiah (46'* 
“8 625 69%), © this is the general exposition 
or car Pemeee the Jewish Rabbins, also in the 
Talm. (Sanh. p. 98, col. 1). A growing modern 
view, however, finds in 7 a symbolization of the 
kingdom of Israel, and this probably was the in- 
tention of the writer. The expression ‘son of man’ 


ae &yy 13= Heb. o1x°}3) acc. to a common Heb. 
diom is 


synonymous for man or one of mankind 


in v. ‘son of man’ symbolizes Israel, and ‘the 
boar’ v.“ the heathen. The interpretation in v.” 
seems also decisive for this view. The kingdom is 
ae : =e eet the saints . the ee me ; 
e e's) kingdom isan everlasting kingdom, 

and all dominions apr serve sa aber eg Ter 
people).’ Again, no other possible sim easi- 
ani alinsios appears elsewhere in Daniel. The 
‘coming with the clouds of the heaven’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms ‘ rising 
out of the sea’ (7°). The latter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly origin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallsilans @ gonros in the special cower ot 
* The references given from the Bk. of Enoch are by some 


a8 to a Christian addition to the original 
Jewish work (see art. , BOOx oF). 
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God, just as the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands (2%) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or earthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the NT, should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Israel (cf. Ps 8 and He 2*°, Hos ll} and Mt 2%, 
Gn 127 and Gal 3" e¢ ai.). 

iii. THE ‘TIMES’ OF DANIEL (7* 8' 9%-37 1211-12) 
are difficult of interpretation. They are mainly 
an endeavour under the Antiochian persecution to 
answer the anxious thought and piercing ; 
‘Lord, how long? When wilt Thou restore the 
kingdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized?’ They a) rho the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment of the divine promise is 
very nea at hand. The glorious assurances of Is 

had never been realized. The Jews, in their 
pitiful poverty and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 29"), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce- 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of our 
author in 9°77, 

Of the weeks subdivided eee asin 
the case of the image (ch. 2), and the four 
(ch. 7), there are two main interpretations differi 
generally according to the view taken of the Bk. 

as a whole, or esp. according to the historical 
the anointed one, 


ew in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in (a) (6) and (d) the Messiah, and in (c) 
and (¢) the destruction of Jerus. by Titus, 70 a.D. 
The view received at present, agreeably to the 
Maccabeean date of Dn, refers (a) to (cf. Is 
451), (b) to Onias m1. (2 Mac 4*), (d) to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, (c) and (6) to the havoc and desolation 
wrought by Antiochus at Jerusalem. In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difficulty has alwa 
been experienced in fixing the termini, and the 
various solutions pro for ea aig Pat 49 + 
434 +7 years have almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v.= AV and 
RVm), and refers the commandment to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 457 or 458 (cf. 
Ezr 7**), and then 483 yrs. later is a.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s hay tener 
which, from His anointing with the Holy by se 
might represent His proper Messianic advent 
(Pusey, . IV.). view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu- 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refa- 
tation, for the termins a must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of the 490 years or the 70 weeks B.C., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of his 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural interpretation 
would be as follows: To the decree of C seven 
weeks (v.¥), s.6. 586-49=537. From this decree 
the city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v.¥%) the anointed 
priest Onias 111. shall be cut off in B.C. 171 (3.6. 537 - 
434=103. This should be 171 ; see below). i 
the next seven years, the last week (v.%™), oocur 
the havoc and ruin wrought by Antiochus. The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set up 
in the sanctuary. The latter event wasin Deo. 
168 (1 Mac 1%); but the former, with the terrible 
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ruin and slaughter (1 Mac 1%), ocourred probe 
some months earlier. The temple was re-dedica 
in Dec. 165 (1 Mac 4°). These three years and 
some months represent the half week of the ceasin 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, an 
half a time (7*), in the 2300 evenings and mornings 
(8%), s.¢. 1150 days, and in the 1290 days (12") and 
the 1335 days (12). The representations, of course, 
are not exact, i.¢. the number of days ex in 
each instance 3} years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the circumstances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an enigmatic lus or remainder to be inter- 
preted only through the futurecourse of events, even 
as he had endcavoured to interpret the 70 weeks. 
the above interpretation the actual period 
between the decree of Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the 62 weeks, t.6. 366 years 
instead of 434. This probably has arisen from the 
defective chronology of the writer. He placed the 
reign of Cyrus too early * (Bevan, Cornill, Schitirer). 


Owing to the great difficulty of fin any con- 
sintent explanation of the ‘times’ of many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 


symbolical. 
iv. VERSIONS.—The LXX text of Dn has been 


preserved only in one MS, Codex Chisianus, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is pee 
much later (Bevan). In place of the L the 
Greek VS of Theodotion was used (even by Irenzeus, 
+ 202). There is no Targ. on Daniel. The follow- 
ing diagram (from Behrmann, p. xxx) shows ten- 
tatively the relation of the VSS to the original 
text and to each other :— 
Original Text (164 a.c.) 


Text with glosses. 


~ 


LXX, (a. 100 zo.) 


acer yes 


Theodotion 
(eo. 150 aD.) 


Tetraplar Text (0. 220 a.D.). 


Peshitta. 
Jerome. 
Massoretic Text Syr. Trans. 
(700-800 .D.). Paul v, Tella 
(617 a.D.). 


Oodex Chisianus 
(11th cent.) 

v. ADDITIONS.—Therearethree A pocr. additions 
to Dn: (1) The Song of the Three Children, pre- 
 eeded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at 3%; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 1 
in LXX a separate book (?); (3) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg. ch. 14, in LXX a separ- 
ate book (2). (See sep. artt.) 

Lrreratons. — The literature on Daniel is exceedingly 
voiuminous. ‘On no other book’ (says O. H. H. Wright) has 
go much worthless matter been written nee mare ot ex 77d 

oldt, 


The most im t are those 
1885; Hiavernick, 1832; Hitsig (Kg/. 


1806-8; Von 
f Josephus fell into a similar error, also the Jewish Hellenist, 
Demetrius (Schiirer, HJ P m1. vol. iii. p. 58 £.). 
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r] 1869, e 
werk), 1870. . tr. and add. by Strong, 1875 ; 


Farrar : 
. — Hengstenbe rages 
‘ence ord uthentloity, 2; 
und ee Johannes 
73 Pusey, Dan. the Prophet, 1864 srd 
the Authenticit Dantel, 1864; 
ches lea Chaild, 160-286), 1875 ; 
Cornill, ‘Die Siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels,’ in Theol. Stud. u. 
; 1889; er, ‘ Die vom Wahnsinn Nebuch.’ 


Jorechung,' 1898; M 


‘ eu. 
1s. Sort ae POM . 
vo ; Sayoe, : 
Proph. Dan. nded, 1893; Or Biraetcen etsctes 
poc 


mg 
al., and of Israel 
Kohler, Kittel, Stade, Schiirer, 
e¢ al. See also art. ArconyPHa. EB. L. CuRTIS. 


DAN-JAAN.—Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon’ (jrry-by 3°39) 12 773), 2S 24°. No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in OT, and it is 
generally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 

indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of Achzib which is said to bear the name 
Khan Ddnitdn ; but this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. The 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears 80 eeguentty as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three Jeading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Wellhausen 
(Sam. ad loc.) instead of the MT 2°39) 7 would read 
1339 30! Dita came to Dan) and from Dan they 
went about.’ This is coaster by Driver (Sam. ad 
loc., cf. Deut. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s OT) 
Kittel (in Kautzsch’s 47). (2) Klostermann would 
read 1257) fy)... ‘and to Ijon and rene went 
about.’ Ijon and Dan are associated in 1 K 15” 
(cf. 2K 15”). (3) Gesenius would change jz: into 
az... ‘to Dan in the wood’ (cf. Vulg. silvestria). 
After els Ad» LXX reads, B Eldar cal Ovdd»y, A 
att xal’Iovddy. This does not help us much, but 

ellh. points out that it indicates at lenst that 
the translators found 7 twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of 2°10, J. A. SELBIE. 


DANNAH (773), Jos 15®.—A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly 
in the mountains S.W. of Hebron, probably the 
present Idhnah. This place is noticed in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Jedna) as six Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis (Best Jibrin). It is now 
@ small village on the W. slo See SWP, vol. 
iii, sheet xxi. LXX has Pesyd. C. R. CONDER. 


DAPHNE (Ad¢rm).—A place mentioned in 2 Mac 
4* to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which he was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher- 
ously slain. Ite site, which has been identified 
with the mod. Best e/-Ma, or House of Waters, is 
ap by Strabo and the Jerus. Itinerary at a 

istance of 40 stadia, or about 5 miles, from 

Antioch. This grove, which owed its establish- 
ment to Seleucus Nikator, was famous for its 
fountains, its temple in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, ite oracle, and ita right of asylum. (See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, o. xxiii.) 


. M. Boypb. 
Adpa AB; but codd. Heb., 


DARA, yr 1 Ch 2 
Luc. Aapadé, Pesh., Targ. presuppose yyy] DARDA 
(which see). 

DARDA (3772, Aapadd B, Aapad A, Aapdaé Lac. )— 


Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, and 
Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4#!), 
In 1 Ch 2° apparently the same four (Dara is prob- 
ably an error for Darda. See DARA) are men- 
tioned with Zimri as sons of Zerah, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (Gn 38%). So Targ. in 1 K 4%! 
interprets ‘the Ezrahite’ as nv 13 ‘the son of 
Zerah.’ This statement of Ch need not conflict 
with that of K, ‘sons of Mahol,’ since Zerah, as is 
suggested by the title ‘the Ezrahite,’ may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See MAHOL. C. F. BURNEY. 


DARIC.—See MONEY. 


**DARIUS (7), Aapetos).—1. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (Vistadshpa), written Dfrayavaush in 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown by the 
Magian Gaumata, who pretended to be Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, had thoroughly shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the murder of the usurper 
by Darius and six others (B.C. 521) caused it to 
break up. The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under different pretenders, and had to 
be reconquered and reorganized by Darius. The 
history of all this is given in the trilingual inscrip- 
tion he caused to be engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Susiana rebelled 


under Atrina, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, : 


who pretended to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
nidus. Contract-tablets show that the latter pre- 
tender reigned from October B.C. 621 to August 
B.c. 520, when Babylon was taken and Nidinta-Bel 
himself put to death. Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana; of Phraortes in Media, who 
called himself Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of the Armenians; of Chitrantakhma in 
Sagartia, who said he was a descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of Phraortes in Parthia and Hyrcania, 
where Hystaspes was satrap ; of Frida in Margiana ; 
of a second false Smerdis in Persia itself; and of 
the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who professed to be Nebuchadrezzar, the son of 
Nabonidus. But the revolts were all suppressed 
and the leaders impaled, though many months of 
hard fighting were needed for the work. D. ascribes 
all his successes to the help of Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 

He now set about the organization of the empire, 
which he placed under a bureaucracy centralized 
in himself. The provinces were governed by satraps 
appointed by the king, and each province was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
amount of annual tribute. Justice was adminis- 
tered by royal judges who went on circuit. 

The second revolt of Babylon probably took 
place in 8.C. 614, as no Bab. contract-tablets have 
been found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its suppression a part of the walls of the city 
were pulled down. Soon afterwards Darius over- 
came Iskunka the Sakian or Scyth, and hencefor- 
ward the Sakians formed part of the Persian army. 
The expedition against the Scyths of Europe was still 
later. Darius crossed the Danube near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the Ionians, who had already 
performed the same service in the case of the 
Bosphorus, and, leaving it in charge of the Ionian 
‘tyrants,’ he marched eastward to the Don. Eight 
fortresses were built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert country to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths. Histizus of Miletus saved his 
army by dissuading the Greeks from destroying 
the bridge. Histizus was afterwards the indirect 
cause of the Ionian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the determination 
of Darius to punish Athens and annex Greece. 
Thrace and Macedonia had already submitted. 


Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked off Mount 
Athos, and he was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched accordingly the following 
year. Eretria was pillaged; but the Persian host 
was utterly defeated by the Athenians at Marathon 

B.C. 491), and compelled to retreat. Darius now 

tted out another expedition on a larger scale, but 
just as it was ready to start Egypt revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean. 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reached Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was the sub. 
jugation of the Indians. 

The Egyptian revolt was followed by the death 
of the king, B.c. 486. He had married the daughter 
of Gobryas in early life, and Artobarzanes, his eldest 
son by her, was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born while Darius was still a private 
citizen. After his accession he married Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cambyses and 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, as well as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, his son by Atossa, was his 
successor to the crown. 

It was in the reign of Darius that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
languished till the second year of his reign, when 
Haggai and Zechariah excited Zerubbabel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Ezr 51%). This made Tattenai, 
the Persian governor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v.2#-), On being told that it 
was a decree of Cyrus, he wrote to Darius, who had 
search made for the decree, which was found in the 
palace of Ecbatana. Darius caused it to be pub- 
lished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of the revenue of the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple services, 
‘that they may offer sacrifice ... and pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons.’ Accordingly, 
the temple was completed on the 3rd of Adar, in 
the sixth year of Darius (6!-4). 

According to Josephus (Ant. XL. i. 3), whose narra- 
tive rests on chs. 2 and 3 of 1 Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jews went back to the time when 
he was a private individual, and had vowed that if 
he became king he would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem. He and Zerubbabel 
were old friends, and, after the return of the Jewish 
prince from Jerusalem, Darius made him one of 
his bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbabel was 
called on to amuse the king one night when he 
was sleepless, in the first year of his reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘wine, kings, 
women, and truth.” His explanation that truth 
was the strorgest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. He therefore re- 
minded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius thereupon did all he 
could to further the work, giving fifty talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jews of all taxation. 

2. DARIUS the Persian (Neh 12%). Which king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some commen- 
tators have supposed it to be Darius II. (Nothus) 
B.C. 423-404, but it was more probably Darius 
lil. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the contemporary of the high priest Jaddua, 
who is mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
Itt, reigned from B.c. 336 to 330, when he was 
overthrown by Alexander of Macedon in the 
decisive battle of Arbela, and the Persian empire 
destroyed. 

8. DARIUS in 1 Mac 127 AV is a false reading 
for the Lacedemonian Areus. See ARIUS. 

4. DARIUS the Mede.—See next article. 

LitgraTuRE.—Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinachrifien 
(1881). A. H. SAYCE. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE (“70 ey77 Dn 11), Aram. 
arp 's (Kethibh), ‘a (Keré) 6! (Eng. 5), the 


has been identified with (1 
and successor of ages (Jos. Ant. X. xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory ; Pape 
Hystaspis; (3) Astyages himself; but these 
identifications seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. abr te conquered Babylon, but that 
was some thi ears later. Besides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mede; and he was about thirty-six 
years old, not sixty-two, when he began to : 
@ passage in 5*' where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RV) leads one to 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him (6% tga) Par may not have been 
really governt: only. the Gr. historians and 
in the . Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, 
on the occasion of the siege and capture of that 
ity, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘received the kingdom for him.’* Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mede (6°), appointed porernors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death (Bad. 
at conaa Rev. col. i. 1. 22). It Puls thus seen 
t gave great power to as, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy.t Apparentl > Uherstare. the 
later Jewish writers looked upon Gobryas as hav- 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they 
regarded likewise as king, though he does not 
appear ever to have reigned. e confusion of 
e names of D. the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium 
(he being governor of that place, which is regarded 
as having included a part of Media), may have 
been due to the scribes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
which, when careless] ponouneee bears a certain 
resemblance to that o a in that language) 
than with the Heb. form Daryawesh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi- 
bility that one of Gobryas’ names was Darius,t 
which would account for the mistake. Under 
these circumstances we must accept, until further 
proof, the explanation, that D. the Mede was no 
other than Gobryas of Gutium, who, being practi- 
cally viceroy, may have been regarded as kin 
during the absence of from Babylon, an 
who, under the name of D. the Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Daniel to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a decree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, enjoining ‘ rever- 
ence for the God of Daniel’ throughout his 
dominions. Josephus gets rid of all difficulties 
shapes by the title of ‘king’ which is given to 
. the Mede in Daniel, by explaining that he took 
Daniel the prophet with him into Media, and that 
it was there that he appointed him one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his ‘three 
hundred and sixty’ provinces. According to this 


* He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 16th 
Tammuz, Oyrus arriving nearly four months later, on the 8rd 


van. 
t It is noteworthy that Xenophon (Cyrop. N. 6) says that 
Go was ‘a man in years.’ 
$ Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4, says that Darius (the Mede), whom he 
the Greeks,” ‘apparent, tlie aunts ot Ghcyhe Waa praeat tt 
reeks.’ e name 0 as was present to 
his mind when he wrote this. 


son of erus (= Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medes’ (9"), is said (5*') to have succeeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have 62 years old when he ‘ received the 
ey aed His first year only is mentioned (5* 

1]’). 
Who this D. was, is difficult to ascertain with 
certainty. Besides other pro » D. the Mede 
" axares IJ., the son 
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authority, therefore, D. the Mede was in fact 
never ruler of Babylonia.* I. A. PINCHEs. 


DARKNESS (Heb. wh and Spk [and their cog- 
nates], n'y, sw, Gr. oxéros, oxorla, {é¢os). Besiles 
its literal meaning, darkness is frequently used in 
Scrip. metaphorically. Since God is light, because 
the perfect embodiment of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledge of Him is man’s 
light, darkness is the natural antithesis of these 
ideas. Hence in OT it isemblematic of nothingness 
(Job 3 & *) : more apd dy be Maraubd pear (Job 
10%. 33 1533 1712-13.) § 2°, Eo 118 eto.), and to the un- 
known or undiscovered (Job 12” 28% Is 45° etc.). 
So, too, itis the emblem of m ious affliction, 
and of the ignorance and frailty of human life 
(2 S 22%, Job 19° 2317, Ps 18% 107) 4, Ig 9? 2915 
427- 26 etc.); of moral depravity (Is 5” 607, Pr 21%), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
wicked (Job 54 15” 20%, Ps 82°, Pr 49 20”, Is 8% 
59°, Ec 2, Jer 2"! etc.). It is also the symbol of 
that which causes terror and distress (Gn 15%, 
Is 5” 475, La 33, Ezk 32° ete.). Since, moreover, 

is incomprehensible, His ways mysterious, 
and ree bps fog severe, darkness is sometimes 
associa with His Sperat cae in providence (Ps 
18* 12), in punishing ( 518, Zeph 1"), and in His 
self-manifestations generally (Ps 977, 1 K_ 83, 
2Ch 6), even as the guiding ‘pillar’ was light to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Ex 14”), 
and Sinai was covered with k clouds when 
J” descended on it (Ex 20, Dt 44 5%, Heb 12%), 
In NT darkness is prevailingly the emblem of 
sin as a state of Pek ignorance and moral 
caked (Mt 41° 62, Lk 17 113 225 Jn 15 319 913 
1255 6, Ac 26'8, Ro 2'® 1313, 1 Co 4°, 2 Co 6%, Eph 
5* U 63, Col 14, 1 Th 5* 5,1 P 2, 1 Jn 1% & 26% B), 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
(Mt 812 2219 25%, 2 P 24 17, Jude ® 13), 

Two instances of special darkness, recorded in the 
Bible, call for notice. (1) The ninth of the plagues 
sent by God upon the Egyptians was a plague of 
darkness (Ex 10-*). Many commentators explain 
this as due to a storm of fine dust and sand driven 
from the desert by the 8. wind, the Hamstn, noted 
for such effects in the spring. The seems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘darkness, 
thick cloud (y»d¢os), storm (6ded\Aa).’ Some have 
regarded it as ype Be yedepien a but the other 
plagues seem due to ’3 use of natural agencies. 
(2) The darkness at the crucifixion from the sixth 
to the ninth hour (Mt 27“, Mk 15”, Lk 23*- ®), 
This the evangelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. The true text of Lk (rod #Alou 
éxXelwovros or éx\crdvros, ‘the sun failing’ or ‘ hav- 
ing failed’; RV ‘the sun’s light falling *) has 
indeed been thought to describe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interpretation were noted by 
Origen, from whose remarks it appears that 
objectors to Christianity had so explained it. 
Origen rejected the reading, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation or to 
an enemy's wish to pervert the e ical account 
(see WH, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that an eclipse, natural or 
miraculous (for so some explained it 
by Luke, though his lan e elsewhere seems to 
imply the true text. e charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate, contained in the pseudo- 

* Driver, who in LOT?) 460, 479 n. maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitti Ti 


the possibility that D. the Mede might prove 
nd in his later edi Ca with 


was intended 


due to 

with D. Hystaspis, who conquered Babylon (8.0. 520). On the 
theory of the Maccabazsan date of Daniel, such a confusion is held 
to be quite explicable. 
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Gospel of Nicodemus. Eusebius (Chronicon) and 
later Fathers appealed also to the statement of 
Phlegon of Tralles (of the 2nd pert: that in the 
202nd Olympiad (July A.D. 29 to 33) there was 
the greatest eclipse of the sun ever known, that it 
became night at the sixth hour of the day, so that 
stars appeared, and that there was a great earth- 
quake in Bithynia. These writers differ as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Wurm and Ideler place 
it on Nov. 24, A.D. 29 (Wieseler, Synopsis of Four 
Gospels, p. 354; see, on the other hand, Whiston, 
Testimony of Phlegon Vindicated, Lond. 1732). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the crucifixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three hours. Seyffarth’s 
view (Chron. Sacr. pp. 58, 59), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, has found no advocates, and 
is wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
depended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no need to interpret Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on selected 
readings). It is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also LIGHT, PLAGUES. 
G. T. PURVES. 

DARKON (1'?%2).—‘ Children of D.’ were among 
those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2%, 
Neh 75%). D. is called in 1 Es 5° Lozon. See 
GENEALOGY. 


DARK SAYING.—This is the tr® of Heb. "7" 
hkidhah, in Ps 494 782, Pr 16. Elsewhere 4idhah is 
trad ‘dark speech’ Nu 12°; ‘dark sentence’ Dn 8%; 
‘hard question’ 1 K 10!, 2 Ch 91; ‘riddle’ Jg 
1412. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19, Ezk 172; and ‘proverb’ 
Hab 26. See RIDDLE. In Wis 8° we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir ‘d. sentences’ 
(alviyyara. This Gr. word is the LXX tr. of 
Atdhah in Nu 128, 1 K 10!', 2 Ch 91, Pr 1°; it is 
found in NT only 1 Co 1312 é» alviyyar:, ‘darkly,’ 
marg. ‘in a riddle’). In Jn 16%-2 Amer. RV has 
‘dark saying’ for AV and RV ‘ proverb’ (wrapocula). 
Cf. Coverdale, Letter to Cromwell of Dec. 13, 1538, 
‘Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwaye set a hande) shulde 
80 passe undeclared.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DARLING.—This is the tr" of Heb. “> yasidh, in 
Ps 22% ‘Deliver . . . my d. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 35!’ ‘rescue . . . my d. from the lions’ 
(marg. ‘my only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 4% AVm (AV and RV ‘my delicate 
ones,’ Gr. ol rpudepol yov). Cf. Ro 1? Wyclif, ‘to 
alle that ben at rome, derlyngis of god and clepid 
holy’; and Latimer (Works, ii. 438), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ ‘The word, now too familiar 
for such usage, is formed from dear with suffix 
-ing, which became -ling through its freq. addition 
to words ending in 7; so nestling, seedling, etc. 
The Heb. y@sidh is used for an only son, but in 
Ps 22?) 35!" it is poetically transferred to the 
psalmist’s own life ‘as the one unique and price- 
less possession which can never be replaced ’— Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. Forthe Eng. use compare Shaks. Othello 
IL iv. 70— 

* Make It 8 darling like your precious eve.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DART.—Joab is said to have thrust three ‘ darts’ 

D°D2U shébhasim, LXX Bédy) into the heart of 

bsalom (2 8 18'4). Shebhet is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might be used as a club if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 23‘), or as a rough spear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 325) made darts, 
oy shelad, in abundance for the defence of Jeru- 
salem. 
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In Job 41% AV and RV give ‘dart’ for 5?9 
massa’, a dwat deyéueroy of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mac 65! two kinds of darts are referred to 
as employed at a siege, and cast by engines—(a) 
ordinary bolts or large arrows; (0) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on fire. 

In Eph 66 the suggestions of the evil one are 
called BéAn werupwyuéva, with an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Faith to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (@uvpeds) to the darts. 


W. E. BARNES. 
DATHAN.—See KORAH. 


DATHEMA (Adéeua), 1 Mac 5°.—A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps be the modern Dameh 
on the S. border of the Lejjah district, N. of Ash- 
teroth-karnaim. The Peshitta reads Rametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ?). See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
588 f. C. R. CONDER. 


DAUB.—To daub, from Lat. dealbare (de down, 
albus white), is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash. But in English the word has always 
been used for washing or plastering with any avail- 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
literal sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as Marprel. Ep. 
(1589), ‘When men have a gift in writing, howe 
easie it is for them to daube paper’; or painting, 
as Foote (1752), Works, i. 9, ‘How high did your 
genius soar? To the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or hesmearing of any kind, but esp. 
with flattery, as South (1716), ‘Let every one 
therefore attend the sentence of his conscience ; 
for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter’; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
literally, Ex 2° ‘she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch’ 
(EOD), from 5", mortar, clay). Elsewhere only 
in Ezk (1910. 12. 1s. 1534 2928) fig, of whitewashing 
Jerus. to hide its corruption, Heb. [7°], which 
is also found in Lv 14*- #- 4 (EV ‘plaister’), 1 Ch 
29 (EV ‘overlay’), Is 4418 i ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’). The subst. daubing occurs only Ezk 
1312 ‘where is the d. wherewith ye have daubed 
it?’ (7) for the plaster itself, a tr®° which has 
come from Wyclif. J. HASTINGS. 


DAUGHTER.—See FAMILY. 


**DAVID (7%, but “7 1 K 3'4 114 8, Ezk 3423, Hos, 
Am, Zec, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [except 1 Ch 136]; 
LXX, NT, AavelS, but TR Aagsis).—The name, 
which in the Bible is given to no one except the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu ()}'7 2 Ch 208), ‘beloved of J,’ or 
Dodo (117 2 § 234, °2" 2 S 23°, Kethibh), ‘ beloved 
of him’; but, according to Sayce, was originally 
Dodo, a title of the sun-god (cf. aw on Moabite 
Stone, 1. 12). In the Tel el-Amarna tablets of the 
15th cent. B.c. the form Dfidu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-biblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolemus 
in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Josephus, Ant. VII. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely legendary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s DB). The 
reign of D., according to the traditional chronology, 
is dated B.C. 1055-1015 ; but from Assyr. inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is placed about 40 years too 
early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord- 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 30 to 50 years. 

The biblical account of D. is to be found (i.) in 
the narrative of 1S 16-1 K 2; (ii.) in 1 Ch 2. 3. 
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10-29 ; see also Ru 418-2; and (iii.) in the titles of 
many psalms. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in- 
formation derived from the other two can be used 
only sparingly. 

A considerable portion of the history in 1 Ch 
is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot be cited as an independent 
narrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of lists of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
warked by their late Heb. style, and by the char- 
acteristic language of the Chronicler, while the 
statements made are often more or less at variance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
indeed the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.C., when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of D. was a fact never questioned (see 
CHRONICLES). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book IT., there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in D.’s life. Many of these 
titles recall the language of the Books of Sam., from 
which indeed they may be derived. ‘The picture 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm are often 
not suitable to the alleged occasion; and so fre- 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the superscriptions, or even the Davidic 
authorship of ‘Davidic’ psalms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. But, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMS), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘ Davidic’ 
psalms remind us of the teaching of the great 
prophets, and seem to be largely dependent on it; 
the circumstances of the psalmists are often those 
of the post-exilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and spiritual tone of the Psalter as a whole differ 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidic element in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of D. we are thus practically 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1 K 1. 2); but 
even this work contains elements of unequal his- 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, and to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 


One noticeable feature of the D. narratives contained in 1 8 
16-31 is the existence of a number of ‘doublets,’ 4.6. accounts 
of very similar events, or divergent accounts of the same event. 
These may be here enumerated. (1) The introduction of D. to 
Saul, 18 161623 and 17-185; (2) the slaying of Gollath of Gath 
18 171-185 and 2 8 2139; (8) Saul casts his s at D., 1 
187° 31 and 199.19; (4) Jonathan's intercession for D., 191-7 and 
90; (5) the covenant between D. and Jonathan, 20!2-%3. 6 and 
9816-19 - (6) the origin of the proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the 

rophets ?' 193%. and 10!°-18; (7) D. at the court of Achish, 
stot and 27-253 29; (8) D. spares Saul's life, 24 and 26; (9) 
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the death of Saul, 18 81 and28 18, These parallels are not 
all equally convincing ; in certain cases the divergent narratives 
may be onized more or less satisfactorily ; in others it is 
possible that an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, ¢.g., to D.’s 
flight to Gath, or his s g Saul's life, no allusion should be 
made in the narrative to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separate these ulfarities in the history of 
D. from similar phenomena in the history of Saul, where we find 
two accounts of his appointment as king, and of his rejection. 
We are therefore ob to r nize the existence of two 
parallel narratives in the present 18, and these must be se 
ated as far as possible, and com , if we would gain a clear 
idea of D.’s earlier life. In 28 the case is somewhat different. 
Of a double narrative there we have hardly any traces. On the 
other hand, we have a detailed and continuous narrative (ch 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), the work of a single writer, which describes 
the history of D.’s family and court at Jerus., and is a document 
of the hest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite origin; there are indi- 
cations that their contents have been y rearranged ; 
later editors or redactors have left their mark on these chapters. 
The following analysis, taken mainly from Budde (Richter und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Some comments upon it will be 
found in the course of this article; for fuller particulars see 
SamvuB1L, Books or. 

A. (Budde, J) 1 § 1624-38 185. 20-30 (6-8) 9-11 20, 22. 28 1-1de. 10-99953-44 
2A. 27. 281.3 29, 80. 28635 31, 2G 11-4. 11-37 2. 9t.6-80 4. 51-3. 17-28 
(? 2128-82 288-80) 56-18 6, 32-5 518-16 G16-16 2_ 223-96 9-20, 1 K 1. 2. 

5 hie (Budde, E) 1 8 17. 184 (6-8) 18-19 191-17 211-9 2326b-1680? 96, 
ed narratives x various dates : —2 8 211-14 24.18 161-18 


Detach 
1918-24 2110-18. 2 § 7, 29 


; Lari additions, based in part on older material : — 2 8 81-25, 
(>). 
phe account is taken here of minor interpolations and editorial 
ons, 

Of these different authorities the oldest and most valuable is 
the family history of D. referred to above (2 8 9-20, 1 K 1. 2); 
its detailed descriptions and graphic touches do not indeed 
prove the writer to have been a contempo. of the events: 

ut he eee trustworthy sources of information, and 
must be p not very long after D.’s time. The remaining 
portions of A are not so detailed, and are apparently of some- 
what later date. B ia still later, and in several points less 
reliable than A; while of the shorter sections some are shown 
by thelr contents, and by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (2 8 21. 24), others are certainly later than B, 
and in Pe Sehgre on B. All, however, are earlier than the 
time of Josiah; and only in 2 8 7 (pre-exilic), in the Son 
(2 8 22. 28-7) and the editorial additions, can we trace the 
influence of Deuteronomy. 


David was the youngest son of Jesse, a Judzan 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to one 
of the principal families of his native town (yet cf. 
1 8 188), No particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 
1S 9!); but in the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the family of Perez 
(Ru 418-2 ; see also 1 Ch 2®!7), The name of D.'s 
mother is nowhere given; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (? Elihu, 1 Ch 27!*), Abinadab, 
and Shammah (Shimeah, 2S 133; Shimei, 2 S 212!), 
see 1S 166° 171%, 158 161° and 1712 speak of eight 
sons of Jesse, and in 1 Ch 2!+!6 three more names 
are given, Nethanel the 4th, Raddai the 6th, and 
Ozem the 6th, D. being there termed the 7th. The 
sisters of D., Zeruiah (the mother of Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahel) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 2 S 1725 Abigail is 
called daughter of Nahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
cf. 1 Ch 216- 17), 

We first hear of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had been attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
‘an evil spirit from J’’.’ His servants suggested 
that a skilful player upon the harp should be 
brought to soothe the king with his music, and 
D., the son of Jesse, was chosen for this office. 
The narrative (1 S 16!*3%) is probably to be con- 
nected with the statement of 1453, that Saul 
gathered round him every valiant warrior in 
Israel; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. In addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (or 
business), a comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J’). The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (cf. 1 S 141f- 31+4, 2 S 1815 2387), and kept 
him in attendance upon his person. 

From another source, however, we have a dif- 
ferent account of D.’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beautiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (ch. 17/-18*). Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced in war (178: 42), 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, D. was sent by his father 
with a present to his three brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army in the Valley of Elah. On 
reaching the camp he heard the defiant words of 
the giant, Goliath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest brother’s reproaches, he inquired amon 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promise 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
champion. When brought before the king, the 
youth at once offered to go out against the Philis- 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the lions and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 17%f- frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of Sam.). Putting aside the armour offered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. He 
brought his opponent to the und by a stone 
slung against his forehead, and then cut off his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis- 
tine army. So far was D. at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com- 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip- 
ling’s’ parentage, —a question which D. answered 
for himself as he returned from the fray with the 
giant’s head in his hand. From this time forward 
D. was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s son Jonathan. 

Many attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown out of recognition ; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner related to D.’s family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
nor do they account for the discrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 16!* and the shepherd lad of 
178-42, The difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 1716 seems to be a harmonistic addi- 
tion by some later editor, and represents D. as 
going backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, 161% * which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with v.!8, 
must be regarded as a later gloss. The LXX (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting 1719-81. 41. 60. 65185; it thus gets rid of the 
description of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (v. ®%) as already in attend- 
ance upon Saul. The LXX text has been accepted 
as original by competent scholars (W. R. Smith, 
Stade, Cornill) ; but others with good reason adhere 
to the MT, and regard the omissions of the LXX 
as due to an attempt to reconcile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cheyne, Wellhausen Lconipont one Kue- 
nen, Budde, etc.). Even in the LXX text D. is 
a shepherd lad (vv. ®: 42), not the warrior of 1618- 21; 
in language and style the omitted paragraphs do 
not differ from the rest of the chapter, while cer- 
tain expressions which suggest a later hand (e.g. 
assembly v. ‘7, Jerusalem §) are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between D. and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18'4. In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful ; 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 
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see the importance of the statement of 2 S 2119 
that ‘Elhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Tezé of 
Sam.) the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam’ 
(cf. 1 8 177). The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Ch 205), but the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam. is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the original name of David 
(Béttcher, Sayce), —but of this there is no hint in 
either passage, and the father of Elhanan is Jair 
(or Jafir), not Jesse ; —or that the name of Goliath 
has been wrongly transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in 1S 17, is usually termed simply ‘the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later period by 
one of D.’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehem ; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as- 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 S 
1614-28 as giving the true narrative of D.'s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of D.’s earliest life is given in 1 S 16'-14, 
where we read how, after Saul’s rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J's instructions to 
Bethlehem. There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him in 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D.; it is 
the counterpart to 1 S 10! (the anointing of Saul 
by Samuel), and explains the coming of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any difficulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we find in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D.’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as strange. His own 
brother Eljab seems unaware of it (17%), while 
D. himself appears unconscious of his destiny (18!*), 
and always re Saul as the Anointed of J!" (18 
24° 269,28 1'*). The explanation that this anoint- 
ing was only a mark of favour bestowed on the 
most honoured guest, and that D. was here given 
a place like that assigned to Saul at Ramah (9*, so 
Klostermann, Ewald, W. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
implies the conferring of some office. 

Our authorities do not enable us to say how long 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel and 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers; the 
love of Michal and her marriage with D.; the 
strong: friendship between D. and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, who 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
bodyguard (1 S 22'* LXX). It is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
main reason alleged for Saul’s enmity is his 
jealousy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by the song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and D. 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this there are hints 
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of a suspicion that D. had conspired with Jonathan 
to dethrone him (cf. 1 S 20®f- 22'8). Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan goes to prove the 
baselessness of such a suspicion, and his continued 
affection for D. is evidence of D.’s innocence; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it is possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard him, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation. 

The chapter which describes the growth of the 
estrangement between Saul and D. lies before us 
in two forms. Here again the LXX has a shorter 
text, omitting from ch. 18 vv.%1)- 12b. 17-19. 21b. 20b. 8), 
Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
elder daughter Merab ; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
jealousy is described, and each stage is appropri- 
ately emphasized with the words ‘Saul was afraid 
of D.’ (v.!2), ‘Stood in awe of him’ (v.15), ‘was 
yet more afraid’ (v.2°) ; and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, many 
scholars accept the LXX text as original (so Wellh., 
Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W. R. Smith, Kirkpatrick). 
But Cornill allows that the promise of Merab is 
the proper fulfilment of the king’s promise to the 
slayer of Goliath (1775); and Budde urges the in- 
consistency of adopting the LXX_ recension in 
ch. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) inch. 17. He accounts for the difficulties pre- 
sented by the MT by analysing the chapter into 
sections derived from the two principal documents 
(so also Cheyne) ; and this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Comparing 
the parallel narratives, we gather that D. was 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either as a mark of favour (185 A), or because of his 
growing distrust (v.18 B); that Saul’s jealousy was 
excited on some occasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (vv.o*, probably A 
and B,—note the double introduction to v.®) ; that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
younger daughter Michal (vv.2>-® A, cf.!7-1®B), In- 
deed ft is not improbable that the estrangement is 
placed too early, and that Saul gave his daughter 
to the popular and successful officer in order to 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al- 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan's 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re- 
conciliation (19! 7 B, 20 A); and when Saul, in a 
- fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
played the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
life was in danger, and that he must flee from 
the court (199-8 B, 18! 1 A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and B were 


combined). 

The details given by the two narratives differ. According to 
A, Saul offered his daughter to D. as a mere snare, hoping that 
he might fall in battle, as the dowry was fixed at 100 foreskins 
of the Philistines; but D., without loss of time, procured twice 
the required number (1877 200, MT; 100, LxX), and won his 
bride. After this (vv.%!), Saul ina frenzy attempted the life of 
his son-in-law, and, when b. Ar to Jonathan, the latter 
repudiated the idea that his father had any real intention of 
harming him. To determine the king’s true feelings, it was 
then Te. that D. should stay in hiding during the new-moon 
festival, while Jonathan was to excuse his friend's absence from 
the royal table on the pretext that he had been summoned to a 
family feast at Bethlehem. On the first day of D.’s absence 
nothing was said; on the next day, in answer to Saul’s inquiries, 
Jonathan made the excuse upon, whereat the king burst 
forth into furious reproaches against D. and his son, and hurled 
his spear at Jonathan, who attempted to intercede for bis friend. 
In anger Jonathan left the table, and next morning went to the 
appointed place in the field. Under pretence of shooting at 8 
mark, he sent an arrow beyond the stone where D. lay concealed ; 
and while the boy carried back his master’s weapons, the two 
friends took an affectionate farewell. On ch. 20, which has per- 
haps not reached us quite In its original form, it may be remarked 
that Jonathan's denial of any wish on the part of Saul to harm 
D. (20?) is hardly SO soe after 191-7. 11-17; and that while a 
mere act of frenzy (18!%- 199%-) might leave D. uncertain as to 
Saul’s intentions, he could not have any doubt after Saul had 
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deliberately sent messengers to kill him (19!!-!7), or be expected 
to appear at the king's table (20°. 6. 37). 
According to the second narrative (B), it was owing to Saul's 
potiy 4 that D. was removed from ‘the position of armour- 
r to that of captain of a thousand (18!9), and when the time 
came for his promised marr (of. 1798), Merab the elder 
daughter was piven to Adriel of Meholah. Our account of D.’s 
m with Michal seems to be derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at the end of v.*! are perhaps a fragment 
of the second narrative. Saul's fll-will towards his former 
favourite increased so greatly that be purposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to his father D.‘s good 
deeds, and especially his victory over the Philistine Seirtesed hy 
and on Baul’s relenting he brought D. out of his hiding-place in 
the field, and presented him to his father (19!-7), The recon- 
ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly after 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a fit of madness, cast his spear at D. 
as he played on the harp before him. D. fled to his house, but 
that night (1921 LX)X Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accordance with 
Orienta] custom, he ordered them to kil] him in the morning. 
D. was saved by the falthful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, while she placed in his bed the teraphim or house- 
hold image, and covered it with the bed-clothes. Next mornin 
the messengers brought word that D. was ill; but, when cha od 
to bring him in the , the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened ber life if she 
hindered his escape. With regard to this series of narratives it 
may be pointed out that the similarities between portions of 
191-7 and ch. 20 suggest, though they do not prove, that we have 
before us two different versions of the same event, while the 
reference tothe victory over Goliath connects the former - 
e with ch. 17. Further, the difference of phraseology in spree. 
19*- (cf. also favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent writers, rather than that the former pas- 
sage hes mee ly been borrowed from the latter after the time of 
e ° 


For the rest of Saul’s reign D. was an exile from 
his home, and an outlaw (1 S 21-31). Some inci- 
dents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness; in other cases the 
accuracy of the narrative is more doubtful. The 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
difficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly be 
doubted. It is only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before they were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah would 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero; 
while from ch. 30-*! it is clear that we possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to the present Book of Samuel, D., 
after escaping from Saul's messengers, fled first to 
Ramah, where he took refuge with Samuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
capture him (cf. 2 K 1), but each time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets ; and when Saul came in person, he too 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping off 
his clothes lay naked all the night (19!*%), Grave 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judean like D., flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north- 
wards to Ramah; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by the 
older history of Saul and Samuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverb 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets ?’ (10!!f-) ; while 
the present narrative can hardly be by the author 
of ch. 15, who implies (v.%) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro- 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D.; and we must regard it as at 
least doubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited by D. in his flight will be the 
priestly city of Nob, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, he alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the king, and 
accordingly obtained through him, as on previous 
occasions (2215), an answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions which the priest could offer was 
the sacred shewbread, removed that day from the 
sanctuary ; and this David accepted, stating that 
he and his companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to D. the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
cloth behind the EPHOD. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, while Saul was holding court under 
the tamarisk in Gibeah, he complained to his Ben- 
jamite followers of their ingratitude in taking part 
against him with his own son and David. Here- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herdman of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (217, so 
Gritz, Driver), declared that he had seen D. at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
party to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success. He summoned to his presence Ahime- 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accept their denial of any knowledge of a con- 
spiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, but Doeg carried out the 
king's orders. Eighty-five priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob completely destroyed. Only one 
member of Eli’s family escaped the massacre, Abi- 
athar, a son of Ahimelech, who fled to D., probably 
to Adullam ; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some measure due to himself, promised the 
fugitive his protection. According to Budde, we 
have underlying 1 S 21! 22% two versions of D.’s 
visit to Nob, and the denunciation of Doeg: notice 
that 2219-16 imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for David, whereas nothing is said of this in 
211-9, Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 22! 18 as added to connect the 
two narratives. Others (Wellb., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 215° (Heb. 9%: 1%) 221% as later glosses. In 
any case, these verses presupposed the account of 
D. and Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents D. as fleeing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, it is said, at the court of 
Achish, he was recognized as the Isr. warrior, and 
‘king of the land’; in consequence he feigned mad- 
ness, drumming (v.!® LX X) on the doors, and letting 
the spittle fall on his beard, so that at the com- 
mand of Achish he was driven away (2110-15), It 
is doubtful, however, whether D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his wanderings ; and when he ap- 
pears at Gath at a later time, no hint is given of 
this earlier visit. Probably we have here again a 
‘doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 
more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines, Far more reliable is the account in 
22'f-, according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or stronghold (so Wellh., Stade, Budde ; cf. 
v.*), of Adullam. This place must be looked for, 
not, according to a tradition dating from the 12th 
cent. A.D., on the south of Bethlehem in the Wady 
Khareitun, but in the Shephélah west of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 38!, Jos 15%; and see G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. p. 229f.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was among 
his own tribesmen, and on the extremity of Judah 
Saul’s authority was weakest. The brothers and 
kinsmen of D.,-who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
gathered round him, together with distressed 
debtors and discontented men of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader of a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Israelitish origin (cf. 1 S 268 and perhaps 
2 S 2387-39); according to 1 Ch 12°16 certain valiant 
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Gadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not long afterwards (1 S 231%) D.’'s 
followers are reckoned at 600. His parents he 
placed under the protection of the king of Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Ruth, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Ruth the Moabitess. According to 225, a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, removed from 
his stronghold to the forest of Hareth; but he is 
certainly again in the Shephélah when we next 
hear of him. News came to D. that the Philistines 
were raiding Keilah, doubtless a frontier town west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
opportunity now offered itself to him of at once 
assisting his countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Having inquired of the priestly 
ephod, which Abiathar had brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable answer, D. marched down 
with his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilah. To Saul it seemed that the time for cap- 
turing his enemy had now come. He summoned 
his army in order to besiege Keilah ; but D., learn- 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. is next found in the wild and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. The wilderness of Ziph and 
of Maon are especially connected with his wander- 
ings. Here doubtless D. was welcome, and prob- 
ably he was able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther to 
the south and east. 


At this point the double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable in the case of the two accounts of D. sparing Saul’s 
life. That ch, 26 refers to a second occasion, although no refer- 
ence is there made to a former proof of D.'s generosity, seems 
antecedently improbable; and this impression is confirmed on 
comparing the two narratives. Each is introduced by an offer 
of the Ziphites to betray D.’s hiding-place to Saul (2319 26%) ; 
each ends with a confession of D.'s noble conduct spies in the 
mouth of Saul; and a careful comparison of the language (see 
Kuenen, Budde) shows either literary dependence of one upon 
the other, or the dependence of both on some common tradition, 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain antique conceptions 
(esp. v.29), it has commonly been supposed that this is the earlier 
chapter (so Kuenen, Wellh., Stade, Driver); Budde, on the other 
hand (so Cheyne), shows good reason for connecting ch. 24 with 
the A narratives, in which case it belongs to the earlier document, 
while the archaic colouring of ch. 26 may be due to the fact that 
it has undergone less editorial 
(see esp. 24206. ). Budde further argues from the scene of ch. 25 
(Maon v.2 LAX), cf. 28%f-) that this chapter came originally 
between chs. 28 and 24, probably pat been transposed in order 
to se te the doublets, chs, 24 and 26. There are other traces 
of editorial revision in ch. 28, especially in the somewhat exag- 
rated e of v.14f-, and the redundant description of D.'s 

aunts (25.) is probably the result of conflation. Many 
the covenant of the two friends (vv.!©25) as a mere doublet of 
2()11-28 ; like that passage, the verses suggest the objection that 
Jonathan could hardly have thus definitely regarded D. as his 
father’s successor. However this may be, the narrative proceeds 
smoothly after the account of Jonathan's visit, when the trans- 
position above mentioned has been made. 


While D. was hiding in the hill of Hachilah and 
the neighbouring desert, the Ziphites sent word of 
his haunts to Saul, and at the king’s request began 
to watch his movements, while an army was being 
collected. D. meanwhile withdrew southwards 
to the wilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arabah, whither he was pursued by Saul. At one 
time, we are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the two forces; but while D. was endeavouring to 
make good his escape before his band was com- 
pletely surrounded, Saul was unexpectedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines, Popular 
tradition pointed out the cliff known as Sela- 
hammahlekoth (i.e. prob. ‘Rock of Divisions’) as 
the scene of this narrow escape (23!*%), 

One of the most detailed and most reliable ac- 
counts which we possess of the whole period of 
D.’s wanderings relates to the time when he was 


revision than the earlier chapter . 
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still in the region of Maon. Here dwelt a wealthy 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, 
though originally distinct from it. His large 
flocks were pastured on Carmel, S.E. of Hebron; 
and not only were they unmolested by D.’s men, 
but the latter had served to protect them from the 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court- 
eous request for a present for his band, but was met 
with a chaurlish refusal. In wrath D. at once com- 
manded his men to arm; and while a third of the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re- 
ceived from Nabal. Fortunately, Abigail, Nabal’s 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 
servant of her husband’s unseemly conduct. She 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to 
be prepared, and without informing her husband 
rode to meet LD. with her present. She met the 
armed band coming down the mountain side, and 
throwing herself at D.’s feet begged him to accept 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s in- 
suits, while she expressed a hope that in time to 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion 
and her pleadings were not lost on D.; he accepted 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur- 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at a 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of 
the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and 
vexation caused a shock, of which he died ten days 
later; and D., who now felt that J" had indeed 
defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. He thus 
established a powerful family connexion with the 
south of Judah, and he further increased his influ- 
ence by marti with Ahinoam of the southern 
Jezreel (cf. Jos 155). At the same time his first 
wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Paltiel, the son 
of Laish, of Gallim (1 S 25). 

It seems to have been after this, according to the 
original history of A, that David removed to the 
desert tract west of the Dead Sea, and made his 
abode in Engedi, whither he was followed by Saul, 
after the retreat of the Philistines. We are told 
that on one occasion Saul entered a large cave for 
& necessary purpose, at a time when D. and his 
men were hidden in the recesses of the cave. 
Though urged by his followers to slay his pursuer, 
1). refused to harm the ‘ Anointed of J’’,’ and con- 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long 
robe which lay spread out before and behind the 
owner. J). followed Saul as he left the cave, and, 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king 
how he had been at the mercy of the man whom 
he was so relentlessly pursuing; and he begged 
him no longer to listen to those who charged D. 
with conspiring against him. Saul was touched at 
this generosity; and in language which clearly 
reflects the thoughts of a historian of a later time, 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival's 
superiority, and to recognize him as the future 
king of Israel (1 S 24). The other version of this 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later 
document, has preserved many original features 
lost in ch. 24, places D. in the hill of Hachilah, and 
attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the 
information of the Ziphites. One night Saul 
encamped in a deep valley surrounded by steep 
cliffs; but the place being discovered by D.’s 
spies, D., accompanied by Abishai, descended 
from the hills, and entered unobserved into the 
laager where Saul lay sleeping. Refusing to 
allow Abishai to smite a sleeping enemy, he bade 
him carry away Saul’s spear and water-cruse ; and 
when they had again climbed the hill above the 
camp, D. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first 
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Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
watch, and then Saul himself. To Saul, who 
recognized his voice, D. made a passionate appeal: 
‘Why did the king continually pursue him? if J!’ 
had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 
with an offering: or were men seeking to drive D. 
out of J/’s land?’ The king confessed that he had 
sinned, and promised to do D. no more harm, and 
the two parted their several ways. 

Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
is clear that D. felt himself no longer safe in 
Judah, and as a last resort he passed over to the 
national enemy, and took refuge with his family 
and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
Maoch, king of Gath. A tried warrior at the head of 
600 men, he was readily welcomed ; but, not liking 
to dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
his own, and received the southern town of Ziklag, 
where he established himself as the vassal of his 
protector. It was now necessary for David to 
devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
his master without injuring or estranging his own 
people. Accordingly, he made a succession of raids 
upon the Amalekites, Girzites, and other desert 
tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
Palestine. By putting to death all who fell into 
his hands, D. was able to represent to Achish that 
his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
the allied tribes of the Kenites and Jerahmeelites 
(1 S 27). He had been living at Ziklag some 16 
months (v.’), when the Philistines prepared fora 
decisive struggle against Israel. . Achish called 
upon his vassal to accompany him to the war, and 
D. with professions of fidelity responded to the 
call. He had now placed himself in a false and 
dangerous position. Even if he were willing to aid 
the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 
success in the war would have effectually prevented 
him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel. 
Fortunately, the other Phil. leaders were less ready 
than Achish to trust him. When D. and his troops 
appeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
princes protested against the presence of the famed 
Israelitish leader, and urged that treachery to them 
in battle would be the surest way to a reconciliation 
with the king of Israel. Achish was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to bid D. depart, and next 
morning he turned homewards with his men (chs. 
28lf. 29), Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
find that a sudden raid of the Amalekites had laid 
the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap- 
tive. D. was the first to recover his composure, 
and, encouraged by an answer from J” given 
through the ephod of Abiathar, he started to pur- 
sue the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
Wady Esheria south of Gaza, 200 of his men were 
compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
slave, who was found half dead in the way, offered 
in return for a promise of life and liberty to guide 
D. to the enemy’s encampment. The Amalekites 
were surprised at dusk while feasting, and few of 
the men escaped. All the captives were recovered, 
and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
brook Besor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 
men who had been left there to share in the spoil. 
D., however, decided in their favour, and thus 
established the principle that those who fought 
and those who guarded the baggage should share 
alike. Of the rich spoil D. had a further use to 
make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
Hebron and other towns in the south of Judah, 
where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
during his earlier outlaw life (ch. 30). In this way 
he secured friends whose assistance was soon to be 
of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
indeed, that these presents were sent after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after his 
return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by a young 
Amalekite, who is said to have presented to D. 
the royal crown and bracelet; but tha account 
given by him of the death of Saul (2 S 12-9) cannot 
be reconciled with the more reliable narrative in 
1881. The messenger was rewarded for his tid- 
ings by being at once put to death (2 § 11#!¢, cf, 
410); the defeat of Israe] was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while D. himself expressed 
in a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and Jonathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of warmest respect and 
affection ; his love for Jonathan is expressed in a 
burst of passionate feeling; but it is noticeable 
that no religious thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic authorship is accepted by Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade, Budde, Cheyne, Driver, and others. 

The opportunity had at last arrived for D. to 
return to his native country. After inquiring of 
J'', he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households. His presents had 
already gained him the goodwill of the Judwan 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul; and D. was 
forthwith anointed king in Hebron (2 S 2!+). We 
hear of no opposition on the part of the Philistines. 
D. still retained Ziklag (1 S 276), and doubtless 
continued to be a Philistine v A division of 
the Isr. kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
supremacy. According to the Chronicler, he had 
received accessions to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag; twenty-two men are 
named of Saul’s tribe (1 Ch 121-7), while of the tribe 
of Manasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to D., when he came with the Phil. army against 
Saul, and to have assisted him against the 
Amalekites (ib. vv. 1*#), The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
and waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
all Israel. 

D.’s first public act was at once generous and 
politic. He sent messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and thanked them for their loyal and 
courageous conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
and his sons. But the adherents of the house of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural heir to the throne was the only surviving 
legitimate son of the late king, Ishbosheth, or 
rather Eshbaal (1 Ch 8%), who was perhaps still 
under age ; for the later gloss in 2 S 2° is certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient city of Mahanaim, and there made Eshbaal 
king. His dominions extended over Gilead and 
Geshur (Vulg. and Syr.), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin ; but 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps he, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lordship of the Philistines (so 
Kamphausen). Regarding the seven years during 
which D. reigned at Hebron we have but the 
scantiest information. He seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his cause 
would gain by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed before the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic- 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed Asahel, 
Joab’s youngest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 
was declining even before he alienated his pro- 
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tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with D., offering to bring over 
the whole kingdom into his hands. The only con- 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Michal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup- 
port his claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 
back by Eshbaal’s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the elders of the various tribes, who had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend them against their foes, and to look 
to D. as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by D.; 
but on his departure he was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his loyal but unscrupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his abhor- 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be honourably buried in Hebron, while 
he himself composed the funeral dirge—conduct 
which further increased the king’s popularity 
288). The death of Abner could not long delay 

e fall of Eshbaal; two Benjamite captains 
shortly afterwards niurdered him during his mid- 
day sleep, and brought his head to D. in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). 1., who had formerly led 
Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
recognized as the natural leader of the people; 
the elders of the nation assembled at Hebron, a 
solemn league was made, and D. anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (2 S 6!), The 
Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12%); but the language used is that of a 
later time, the numbers given are in most cases 
certainly too large, while the position assigned to 
the contingent of priests and Levites does not 
increase our confidence in the narrative. 

Except for the important record of events in D.’s 
family, our accounts of his reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged in a 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must be to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. In spite of the present arrangement 
of 2 S 6, there can be little doubt that the Phil. 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
recognition by the whole nation. The task im- 
posed upon him by bis election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil. domination. It 
was no longer possible for him to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘the 
Phil. heard that they had anointed D. king over 
Israel’ (2 S 51"), they at once invaded the country. 
D. seems to have been unprepared, and was com- 
pelled ‘to go down to the hold,’ ¢.e. probably the old 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance durin 
his outlaw life, while the Philistines penetra 
to the heart of the country and occupied Bethle- 
hem and the Valley of Rephaim, probably between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (2 S 23!5F ; go Stade, and 
Kittel who places the valley of Rephaim north 
of Jerusalem). Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have been preserved. It 
was while the Philistines had a garrison in Beth- 
lehem that the three ‘mighty men’ forced their 
way to the well by the gate, to bring D. a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a wish; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precious 
to drink, and PD. poured out the water as an 
offering to J" (2 S 23!*17), Other incidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 S 211*33, At Gob D. was 
nearly slain in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence D.’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk his life in battle. 
On another occasion Elhanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (2 § 23&!3), A decisive battle was fought 
at Baal-perazim, where D., enco by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘like a 
breach of waters,’ and the images of the enemy 
were carried off as booty (2 § 5!*2), cf. Is 287), 
Another decisive engagement took place in the 
valley of Repbaim. D. on inquiring of J’! was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, t.e. from the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Baca 
trees. He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibeon to Gezer 
(1 Ch 14!8-17, 2 S 629-2). Following up his victories, 
D. destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘the bridle of the mother city’ 
(2S 8'). The importance of these victories must 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres- 
sion: the next task was to weld it into one whole. 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jebus, and the creation of a new capital. A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued occupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jebus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
pooan valley, protected their city (see JERUSALEM), 
Situated as it was in the centre of the land, and 
commanding the principal lines of communication 
between north and south, and between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust- 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘the blind and lame’ would be sufficient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storm 
(2 S 5*!°), According to 1 Ch 116 Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
the post of commander-in-chief. The city was 
newly fortified, and here D. removed with his 
family and court. The importance of this step 
can hardly be overestimated. Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Benjamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and statesmanship. Here gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Benjamin, while, to judge from 
the case of Araunah (2 S 24135), the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. The effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital. In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. While still in 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons: Amnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel; Chileab the son of the 
prudent Abigail; Absalom the son of Maacah, 
daughter of Talmai, the Aramzan king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of Haggith; Shephatiah the son 
of Abital; and Ithream the son of Eglah (2 S 32-5; 
cf. 1 Ch 3!, where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Michal, who had been restored to David, unfortun- 
ately bore no children ; otherwise the grandson of 
Saul would have been the natural heir to the 
throne, and the subsequent disputes with regard to 
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the succession would have been avoided. On re- 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu- 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 S 618-16, 1 Ch 359 1487; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.). We must not judge D. herein from a 
modern Western standpoint. In the East a man’s 
wealth and power are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of the king of Geshur, D. in- 
creased his influence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 
of many of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 
weak affection with which D. treated his favourite 
sons. 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religious centre of the nation; and 
for this purpose D. resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiriath-jearim (1 S 7', or Baal-judah (2 § 
62; cf. Jos 15°. ©, 1 Ch 18°). Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israelites ; the ark was drawn in 
& new cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Ahio; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s threshing-floor, probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly: fell dead. Dismayed at this occur- 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite, probably one of David's 
Philistine mercenaries. ‘hree months later, how- 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design. This time the ark was safely 
carried in triumph into the ‘city of David,’ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly linen ephod, 
danced in the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared for its reception in the 
citadel; here solemn sacrifices were offered, after 
which the people were dismissed with the king’s 
blessing and gifts of food. When D. returned to 
his house, he had to meet the scoffs of Michal, 
who taunted him with his undignified appearance 
in the procession that day ; but the king with true 
dignity expressed his readiness to dance before J’’, 
who had chosen him above the house of Saul. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years. 

It fa instructive to compare with the narrative of 2 8 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of the bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 18, 15. 16). The old history fs largely rewritten to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and institutions. An 
important place in the ceremonial fe assigned to the priests 
and Levites, who in the okler version are conspicuous by their 


absence: Obed-edom of Gath becomes a Levitical musician and 
doorkeeper. 


The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more permanent temple; but the 
king’s adviser, the prophet Nathan, who had at 
first approved of the design, subsequently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, both prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters. Nathan's message to D. is contained in 
2 § 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Deut., but is in the main of some- 
what earlier date (see Budde). There we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his approval of D.’s 
design, received from God a message for the king: 
Never yet had J’ required a temple of the judges 
of His people; tent and tabernacle had been 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 
for Him; He would build a house (i.e. a line of 
descendants) for D. ; and though D.’s seed might 
need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (v.44, which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for J'’, seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter; it weakens 
the antithesis of vv.!2 and ™). This message is 
followed by a beautiful prayer, in which D. 
thanks God for all His goodness to himself and his 
people. 

It was probably soon after his settlement in 
Jerus. that D., in remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remained 
yet any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 
benefit for the sake of his friend. He was told 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibosheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 8% 9#) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; 
the property of Saul, apparently confiscated, was 
restored to him, and given to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to till the ground 
for his master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jerus., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super- 
vision, and ate at the king’s table. Meribaal 
was lame, having been dropped by his nurse as 
she fled on hearing of the Israelite defeat at Mt. 
Gilboa. He was then five years old; now he is 
described as having a young son, an indication 
that these events took place some ten years after 
D. became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a different manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and con- 
sequent famine, for three years, and D., on inquir- 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
made by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound by a covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death; and D. delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
daughter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were accordingly hanged to J!’ in the sacred hill 
of Gibeon (cf. Driver, Text of Sam.), while the 
corpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone- 
ment was accepted. Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for the burial of 
the corpses ; and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and Jonathan, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21-4). This occurrence 
must be placed after the recognition of Meribaal 
(v.7), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2S 168). 
We have no right to blame D.’s action in this 
Matter; he acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
be the best interests of the nation ; and, in spite of 
Shimei’s reproaches, we may believe that D.'s con- 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself. 

Under D. the kingdom was more completely 
organized than it had been under his predecessor, 
and the administration was intrusted to royal 
Officers (2 S 816-18, 2023-2). Foremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, D.'’s nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army ; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 4%; corrupt 
readings in 2 S 817 2025, 1 Ch 1816); the state his- 
torian or chronicler (mazkir, i.e. remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud; Adoram controlled 
the levy, i.e. the forced service exacted by the king 
from his subjects; at the head of the priesthood, 
beside Abiathar, the representative of the house of 
Eli, stood Zadok, the ancestor of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or appointment no 
authentic information is preserved ; fra, a Manass- 
ite of the family of Jair, was another priest, and 
D.’s sons also performed priestly duties. Traces 
of a royal council are to be found in allusions to 
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Ahithophel, D.’s counsellor 5 S 151%), and to 
Hushai, D.’s friend (tb. v.87, cf. 1 K 45). A very 
important institution was that of the royal body- 
guard, taking the place of the ‘runners’ of Saul 
(1 § 2217), The nucleus of it was doubtless David’s 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and his residence at Ziklag. The 
technical name of this force was the Gibborim, 
heroes or mighty men; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from foreigners, especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a people of the south of 
Palestine (1 S 30!*, Zeph 2°), perhaps originally con- 
nected with Crete; hence the guards were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pelethites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibborim 
appears from 1 K 1°. 10.8; the text of 2 § 1518 is too 
uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valour, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab; while 7hree 
warriors are named as ranking even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2 S 238%, and cf. Driver, 
adloc.). This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing army in the kingdom; and being 
stationed in the capital (cf. 2 S 11§®, Neh 316) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
and ensured the discharge of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Solomon. 

For war on a large scale the army still consisted 
of the whole male population of military age, who 
were summoned to arms in time of danger. The 
force seems to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the defeat of Hadadezer (2S 8‘). But when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro- 
tracted campaigns, and long absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per- 
haps partly to meet these requirements that D. 
instituted the census, which was carried out evi- 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesh (2 S 246, LXX. Luc.). The military 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v.4, 1 Ch 21?) ; -but the census may have been also 
intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 
taxation, to meet the needs of an organized 
government. The measure was regarded with 
suspicion, perhaps as involving an undue increase 
of royal authority, and even Joab protested against 
it; nevertheless, he carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re- 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine displeasure. We are told that the prophet 
Gad offered D. the choice of three punishments— 
three years’ famine (LXX, 1 Ch),three months’ flight 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence; and 
that the king chose the last, preferring to fall into 
the hand of God rather than of man. But when 
the destroying angel reached Jerus., he was bidden, 
in consequence of D.’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and D., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Ornan (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God mercy for the land (2 S 24). The place of 
sacrifice became afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 3!). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
Yet such statistics are presupposed by the Chron- 
icler, who in his account of David's armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-27) describes a far more numerous 
and elaborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Fragments of old 
records may be incorporated in his work (e.g. 1 Ch 
2745-31) ; but the older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arms (1 Ch 27)-4) of which 
the later historian speaks. 


Of most of D.’s wars we possess but a short nmey in288; 
the Ammonite war, on account of its connexion with Bath- 
sheba’s history, is related at length. ‘The complete victory over 
the Philistines (S!) has been already named. For some un- 
explained reason 1D. made war on Moab, where his parents had 
formerly taken refuge, and, on conquering the comes: treated 
it with great severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners. The exploits of Benaiah (2 8 23°) may be referred to 
this campaign. Moab now became tributary. The next war 
was provoked by the neighbouring Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 8 11), had shown himeelf friendly to 
D., and on bis death D. sent an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hanun. But Hanun, suspicious of D.'s intentions, 
and perhaps alarmed by the subjugal on of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers with gross insults. Ammonites knew thst they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alllances among the 
small Aramean kingdoms of Zobah, Beth-rehob, M and 
Tob, which were united in a common interest to check the 
eg ower of Ierael. Joab, with the Isr. army, marched out 
to Poah, the Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 
opposing him on both sides, divided his forces. With the 
picked troops he prepared to meet the Aramean allies, 88,000 
strong, while the rest of the army he placed under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, to confront the Ammonites. The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within the walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the Euphrates. 
The whole Aramman force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at Helam, where D. himself, having crossed vhe 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr. army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slain. All the charivt-horses which were captured were dis- 
abled, with the exception of sufficient for a hundred chariots. 
The summary (5°) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by D., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
ezer. Zobah now made peace with Israel; prefects were 
appointed {n Damascus and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
numerous presents, D. brought back to Jerus. the golden shields 
of Hadadezer's guard, and large quantities of brass from two of 
his treasure cities. An alliance was made between D. and Tou 
(v.% LX X, 1 Ch 15®-), king of Hamath, and Hadoram (1 Ch 181°) 
the son of Tou was sent with presents and tings to David. 
These and other treasures, including spoil taken from the 
Amalekites, D. is said to have dedicated to J’’ (2 8 82). Ammon 
remained unsubdued, but in a third campeign Joab besieged 
Rabbah, and at last succeeded in epunne e part known as 
‘the city of waters.’ As the fall of the whole city was now 
assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the bimeelf 
might have the glory of the conquest. D. advan with a 
fresh ny and completed the capture of Rabbah. A 
amount of spoil fell into his hands, including the costly gold 
crown of the idol Milcom (RVm, see2 § 1z%¢-81), The prisoners, 
according to the ordinary translation of 1231, were tortured and 
treated with great cruelty. There are, however, difficulties 
about the rendering of the verse; a slight change of read- 
ing (W399 for VW3zi}, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
the people were reduced to servitude (so Hoffmann, Kautzsch, 
Driver (doubefuy} ; Stade regards the verse as corrupt). The 
last of D.'s foreign conquests was that of Edom, but we have 
only a few disconnected allusions to the war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory In the Valley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (2S 5%3f- LX X, 1 Ch 18Ut, Ps 60 title). By this 
sald he obtained command of the ports on the Red. Sea. 
Pretects were appointed throughout the country, and for six 
eer aA te remained in Edom, to destroy the male population 
1 ‘ 


It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his reign. During the Ammonite war, D., who 
had remained in Jerus., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Rabbah. In hopes of concealing his 
guilt he sent for Uriah; but the latter, who had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. Thereupon D. sent orders to Joab to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the husband was dead, and the time of 
mourning past, Bathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un- 
known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people 
found expression through Nathan the prophet, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David; and 
though on the king’s confessing his guilt the 
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prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the death of Bathsheba’s newly-born child. (258 
1210-12 are perhaps a later edition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history ; for it has been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of guilt and 
penalty it is hardly consistent to regard the sin as 
forgiven [v.!*} while the curse remains. So Kuenen, 
Weilh., Stade.) In spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child died ; but in due time a second 
son was born to Bathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (2 S 11. 121%), 

It was probably not long afterwards that the 
fruit of D.'’s evil example appeared. His eldest 
son Amnon outraged his half-sister Tamar, and 
when D., though greatly displeased, yet partly 
from partiality for his firstborn (137! LXX), partly 
perhaps from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
failed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the maiden’s wrong fell to her own brother 
Absalom. He waited his opportunity for two 
years, and then caused Amnon to be murdered at a 
sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s sons 
had been invited. Absalom fied to the court of 
his grandfather, the king of Geshur. D. mourned 
long for his firstborn, then his longings turned to 
the son in exile; but out of season he could show 
severity. For three years Absalom remained in 
banishment ; then Joab, divining the king’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekoa procured bis recall. For two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to intercede for him; then he was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon- 
ciliation (2S 13.14). After the death of Amnon, 
and probably also of Chileab, Absalom was the 
natural heir to the throne. He was now com- 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavour to supplant him. To impress the 
people, he assumed royal state; to gain their 
favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 
he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
‘stole the hearts of the men of Israel.’ There is 
no evidence that D., who used to ‘execute judg- 
ments and justice to all his people’ (2 S 8'5), now 
neglected to do so. ‘The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have increased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. We cannot say whether 
the crimes in the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people,—in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral irregularities (2 S 16%1-2?),—but it is probable 
that at Hebron the removal of the capital to Jerus. 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufficiently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara- 
tions for four years (157 LXX, Luc.), then under 
pretence of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 
Hebron. Here he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahithophel of Giloh, perhaps the grandfather of 
Bathsheba (cf. 2 § 113 23%), and Absalom’s rebel- 
lion was proclaimed by messengers throughout the 
country. D. was taken entirely by surprise, and 
resolved to withdraw at once from Jerusalem. If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the difficul- 
ties of his opponents, and give his supporters time 
to rally. Leaving the palace in charge of ten 
concubines, he crossed the Kidron, accompanied 
by his household and bodyguard, amid the weep- 
ing of the whole land, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.'s character are 
brought out during this flight,—the devotion which 
he inspired in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 
though but a short time in his service, refused to 
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leave him; his piety and confidence, when he 
commanded the priests to carry back the ark, 
trusting to J’, without any outward symbol of His 
presence; his craft and dissimulation, when he 
bade Hushai ingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans; his prudence, in estab- 
lishing communications between himself and the 
capital by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan; his 
impetuous hastineas in judgment, when he promised 
Ziba the lands of Meribaal; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because J’ had 
bidden him, and urged that a Benjamite had more 
right than his own son to seek his life (2 8 16. 
16!-14), 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
successful. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne; but, instead of pursuing 
D. at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country. Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the enthusiasm for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith hanged himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, D. and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak. He took up his head- 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former capital of 
Eshbaal, and there received support from Shobi, 
the son of his old protector the king of Ammon, 
_ who may now have been a vassal prince; from 

Machir, the guardian of Meribaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (165-17). Ab- 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
crossed the Jordan with his army. D. was pre- 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them; but he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai, to deal gently with Absalom. 
Joab knew that he was strong atin fo to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. D.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. D. by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
grief for his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelings as a father, and D. returned to the 

te to receive the greetings of his servants who 
had risked their lives for him (18-198). 

Only tact and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king's return. Among the tribes 
of Israel a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repented of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. But 
Judah still stood aloof; D. therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to influence in his behalf the elders of 
his own tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 
rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to Amasa, the 
son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chief, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over; and when, in re- 
sponse to their invitation, the king returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilgal on the 
Jordan to welcome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im- 
plored D.’s pardon, which was freely granted. In 
spite of Abishai’s remonstrance, D. would not have 
the day of his triumph marred by putting any 
man to death. To Meribaal, however, who also 
caine to meet the king, D. gave less than justice. 
Meribaal charged Ziba with slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow D. in 
his flight ; Ziba had said that his master was wait- 


ing in Jerus. in hopes of recev his grandfather's 
throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and D. hastily dismissed the matter by bid- 
ding the two divide the land. The king appears 
in a more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors. He pressed the aged Bar- 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus.; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Chimham was allowed to take his place 
and be the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jerus. it appeared 
that he had not succeeded in conciliating Judah 
without exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
trfbesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Israel. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel came to 
escort D. home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away; they had been 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (2 § 19% LXX). A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Bichri, gave the signal fora fresh revolt. The men 
of Israel followed him, renouncing all in the son 
of Jesse, while the men of Judah accom ed D. 
to Jerusalem. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against the rebels. D. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forces of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supreme com- 
mand. Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and D. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (206 Pesh., MT Abishai) 
was bidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘the 
mighty men,’ and pursue after Sheba. At Gibeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Joab would treat his rival; he took his oppor- 
tunity to murder him, and then, with his troopa, 
hastened to Abel-beth-maacah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To save the town the inhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(198-202). From 2 S 24!% we may perhaps infer 
with Ewald that Absalom’s rebellion lasted for 
three mnonths. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of D.’s life. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to be kept back by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old age, kept within the palace, where no 
clothing will supply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he is nursed by a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
named Abishag. He had neglected to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded as the heir. This was Adonijah, 
& young man of great beauty, who had always 
been indulged by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of D.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of D.’s favourite wife, Bathsheba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger awaited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after D.’s death (cf. 1 K 12!), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, including 
the king’s sons and the royal officers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at the sacred stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidron Valley, and here the 
guests are said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
king. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 
promise that her son should reign. By agreement 
Nathan came in and confirmed her words, where- 
upon D. repeated with an oath to Bathsheba the 
promise that Solomon should succeed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah to place Solomon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Gihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
support of Benaiah and the troops would make 
opposition useless. D.’s orders were carried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing crowd 
escorted the young king back to the city to set 
him on the royal throne. The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar came in with news of Solomon’s corona- 
tion. The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, but received from Solomon a promise 
of his life on condition of good conduct (1 K 1). 

Our narrative in 1 K 2!-!2 gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
counselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, but 
not to let Joab or Shimei die in peace. The 
genuineness of the narrative is much disputed. 
Vv.*+ are doubtleas a later edition by a Deutero- 
nomic editor; Wellh., Stade, Kautzsch reject the 
whole of vv.!-°; but it seems more probable that 
vv.>* formed part of the original document (so 
Kuenen, Budde, Kittel, Cheyne). Their historical 
character is another question, which can only be 
judged on subjective grounds. It is argued, with 
considerable exaggeration, that D. was too infirm 
to trouble about public matters, or to counsel his 
successor ; and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s ‘ Last Words’ 
(2 S 23'-*). We must not measure the advice 
ascribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom D. was strong enough to spare ; 
and the king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the curse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down punishment on some other man. To us the 
words put into D.’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in accordance with the noblest 
traits of D.’s character ; it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many would be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon’s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
clear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
is easy to understand why a later historian pre- 
ferred to ascribe to D. far nobler sentiments when 
he recorded the king's last words and his final 
charge to Solomon (1 Ch 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in Hebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (2 S 21! 
of, 1 K 211), Forty years is a conventional round 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
approximately correct. Absalom, who was born 
in Hebron (2 S 3*), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or 11 years later (1325- 38 1428 157), and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis- 
tines and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 
place in the third campaign against Ammon; and 
Solomon, her second son by D., was of full 
when he came to the throne. Since D., when he 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced age. According 
to 2 S 5*f he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the capital, which received from him the name of 
the ‘city of David’; and after the return from exile 
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the sepulchres of D. were atill pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘house of the mighty men’ (Neh 
8i6e.; cf. Ac 27). 


Later biblical writers and editors describe D. as he appeared 
to the Jews of their own age. To the compiler of the ke of 
Kings D. is a standard of piety, with whom his successurs are 

m ; he is the king whose ‘heart was perfect with J’’’ 
v 11¢ etc.), ‘who turned not aside save in the matter of 

riah the Hittite’ (¢d. 158), The Chronicler, from feelings easily 
understood, entirely over the darker side of D.'s life, and 
the troubles in his family (see esp. 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
pious king in his later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
ple; this he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 
exhorts the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22, 
29). He arranges for the servicea of the future sanctuary, 
al deste the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
ests and Levites, portersand treasurers (chs. 22-26). Finally, 
e hands to Solomon the pattern of the temple, which has been 
revealed to him by God (28"-!8), and admonishes his son on the 
Oya oe of the sacred duty which has been laid upon him 
suuy partsaf Clronlclaa: weineredibly laige: the aeancecedte 
man 80 nicles, are in ly ; the arrangements 
described. for the secred ministers and services are those of 
Zerubbabel’s temple, though on a grander scale. In the older 
records the only t connexion between D. and the temple Is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah's threshing-floor (2 8 
2418-35), and possibly in his dedication of his spoils (45. 812£-), 
Older ma may well underlie the narrative of the nicler 
or his authority; but for our general estimate of D. and his 
times we must rely entirely on Books of Samuel. 


Allusion has been made earlier in this article to 
D.’s connexion with the Psalter. Minuter study 
makes it more and more difficult to conceive of 
him as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and repented 
of, but because of his crude ideas on religious 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
him, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, which from the standard of a higher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. OD. was first 
introduced to Saul as a minstrel; as a deviser of 
musical instruments he is named in Am 65, The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power; as a composer of 
sacred poems he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2 S 22, 23!-7) and in Chronicles (esp. 1 Ch 167-8), 
How much older this representation may be is hard 
to say; but it points to a tradition that D. was 
the father of Heb. psalmody, and it would be rash 
to deny the possibility that some psalms or portions 
of p of Davidic authorship are to be found in 
the Psalter. If such there be, we may expect to 
find them in the group of psalms which Ewald 
selected as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps 3. 4. 7. 
8. 11. 15. 18. 191-6 241-6. 7-10 29, 32. 101, and the frag- 
ments 606? 681818 14412-1¢; but probably this list 
requires to be considerably reduced. By the titles 
73 psalms are assigned to D., the principal groups 
being Ps 8-41 (omitting 10. 83) and 61-70 (omitting 
66. 67). In the LXX the number is somewhat 
larger, the title ‘to David’ being added to 14 more 
(including 93-99 Heb.), but omitted in some MSS 
from 8 or 4 others. The following special occasions 
are named in the Heb. titles :—3, when he fled from 
Absalom; 7, concerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite; 18, when J’ delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul; 30, at the dedication of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech ; 51, after his rebuke by Nathan ; 
62, when Doeg denounced him to Saul; 64, when 
the Ziphites betrayed his hiding-place; 56, when 
the Philistines took him in Gath; 57, when he fled 
from Saul, in the cave ; 69, when Saul’s messengers 
watched the house to kill him ; 60, after the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt; 63, in the wilder- 
ness of Jucah; 142, when he was in the cave. 

The character of D. has been very variously 
estimated, exaggerated praise naturally producing 
a revulsion to the opposite extreme. Undue weight 
has often been attached to the description of D. as 
‘the man after God's own heart’; but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1 S 1314 (quoted thence in Ac 
1322), may be seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
possesses the nec qualities for a ruler of 
God's people (cf. Jer 35), It has been more difficult 
to do justice to D. on account of the different 
representations, found together in the Bible, but 
belonging to very different dates. The picture in 
Chron. of a Jewish saint has led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior king of a rude age. But if a 
critical examination of our authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a@ more trustworthy standard by which to measure 
D.’s position among his contemporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 

We may first look at the darker side of his 
character and its numerous limitations, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarous age in which he lived. His foreign wars 
are sometimes marked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet in 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S 27%), and 
the victories over Moab and Edom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cunning were part of 
the Isr. character; certainly they often appear in 
D.’s history. The deceit practised at Nob may be 
excused by his circumstances; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1 S 28? 208) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; but the continued fraud practised at 
Ziklag points to a man who was used to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hushai to counteract 
Ahithophel’s advice by mean and treacherous ways ; 
and after his sin with Bathsheba he stooped to 
base and cowardly means to conceal his guilt and 
remove Uriah from his path. Moreover, D.’s 
religious beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. If he did not himself worship 
idols, he at least allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house ; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod. He associated the worship of J’ with His 
presence in the land of Israel, could think that J! 
had stirred up Saul to pursue him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (1 S 26!%); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J's favour for the land 
(2 S 21!-14), And there are other blemishes in D.’s 
character. He can judge a case on the impulse of 
a moment (2 S 16), or dismiss one but half heard 
(1999) ; and breaks out against Nabal into a pas- 
sionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
his life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and D. as well as 
his subjects knew of a higher mora] standard. 
Lastly, his weakness in dealing with his own 
family is little to his credit. The imperious Joab 
is ‘too hard’ for him; Amnon and Adonijah are 
‘indulged and spoiled, and even the outrageous 
conduct of the former meets with no punishment ; 
Absalom and Adonijah are allowed to declare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the succession to 
the throne. But in justice to D. it must be remem- 
bered that his family difficulties were in part the 
natural outcome of polygamy, and partly due to 
the state of culture of his time. In the East the 
same unwise and selfish love is still often mani- 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 K 2!) has been already 
sufficiently discussed. 

It is now necessary to turn to the other side of 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect 
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to find a saint, but a king, a hero, and a man. No 
testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the charm he exerted on all who had to do with 
him. Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend; Saul, Michal, all 
Israel love him. It is the same in later years. 
Achish pronounces him blameless (1 § 29¢- ®) ; what- 
ever D. does pleases the people (2 S 3%) ; the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers call him the ‘lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself in battle 
(2 § 2127 188) ; Ittai of Gath will follow him in life 
or death (tb. 1524). Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successful 
warrior, who had fought many a campaign against 
his country’s foes, he safely led and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was experienced alike by Nabal’s shep- 
herds and his own followers (1 S 25% 16f 3023-2) ; 
his concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the well of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate he could be, even in his zeal 
for justice (2 § 4%12 125f) ; but far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
he is in his power (1 S 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (2 § 1) ; the messenger from 
Mt. Gilboa and the murderers of Eshbaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
1D. good tidings. He can bear with Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. For the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person of 
Chimham he repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s affection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his ‘brother’ 
Jonathan ; and still more in his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Bathsheba’s child, or 
at the death of Amnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before J/’ who has exalted him (2 S 62!) ; 
or still more when he prepares to leave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. He accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (2 S 122 1524. 
161-12 2414. 17). And even in the record of his sin 
his better qualities come out; for not many rulers 
would have accepted such a plain rebuke, or mani- 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, we recognize the great- 
ness of David’s character. 

But it is especially as a ruler that D. left his 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his country from its enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one. Jerus. was Virtually his creation ; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent of Judah bears witness 
to the zeal with which he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts were the more successful, because with re- 
markable penetration (cf. 2 S 14!) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judzan 
elders by judicious presents, but can wait at Hebron 
for Eshbaal’s fall; he thanks the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows all part in Abner’s murder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps up 
communication with the capital. In all the varied 
difficulties of his eventful life he is never without 
resource. Nor was he negligent of the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. It is said that he ‘executed 
judgment and justice to all his people’ (2 S 8») ; 
and this statement is borne out by the readiness 
with which he listened to Nathan or the woman 
of Tekoa. Doubtless he once forced a census on 
an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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xe hear of him using his power for selfish 
ends. 

In two respects the reign of D. became an ideal 
for later times. He was remembered as a just and 
patriotic ruler; and when oppression and injustice 
became only too common in Israel, the great 
prophets looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 235, 
cf. Is 165); and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who they believed 
must come (Jer 30°, Ezk 3428 3724f-), and who was 
afterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. ‘Thus Israel began to feel 
that it had a mission in the world; and though 
D.’s empire began to melt away even before his suc- 
cessor’s death, this conviction never died, even in 
the darkest hour. Still the people believed that in 
God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
912), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races J's great and holy name (cf. Is 55%), 


Pa bee nog —For the analysis of Samuel see esp. econ 
tion (1889), PP 248-266; Kuenen, Onderso (1687), 1 
Ser |, or Hist. Krit. Einleitung (1890), 1. it. 87-62, of (1887), 
Richter und reaigy (1890), ei 210-276. For the text, ae 


Kim in 
hausen, : Philister und Hebrdéer,’ ZA 7'W, 1886, pp. 43-07: Kamp- 

History, Eng. tr. ill. 54-208 ; Stade, Geechichte(1399), 1, 224-299 : 
Kittel, Hist. of the Hebreira, Eng. tr. (1896), il. 35-49, 119-182 : 
Cheyne, Devout Study of Criticiem (1892). 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY (0, 4ué¢pa).—In Hebrew the word ‘day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘ day of distress,’ 
‘of evil,’ ‘of calamity,’ ‘of death’ (cf. ‘day of 
salvation,” Is 49%), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more widely of time 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, e.g. Dt 168, Jg 18®, 
Mal 3? ("3 with infin. or perf., but not WS oF >, 
which refers to some particular day, 28 1919 (Heb. ;; 
Est 9'). With a personal genitive we find the 
singular used to express (1) the birthday, or festal 
day, Job 8!, Hos 75; and the time of calamity 
or death, Jer 608!, Ezk 2125, 1 S 261, Ps 3718, Job 
1879, The plural ‘ days,’ according to a very com- 
mon usage, denotes the lifetime, reign, or period of 
activity of any one, Gn 26!, Jg 55, 1 K 102), Is 1! 
etc. Hence the repeated 532 '127 of K and 
Ch = Annals. With a local proper name the 
‘day’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg- 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 9* the day of the defeat of 
Midian; Ps 1377 the day of the fall of Jerus. ; Ezk 
30° the day of Egypt; Hos 1%! the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 2!!, 
Jer 4°, Am 216 etc. etc. Cf. also the phrases ‘ Lo, 
days are coming’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end of the days’ (2°533 ™79N)), ¢.e. at the 
end of the period to whic the prophet’s vision 
extends, e.g. Gn 49! (the time of the settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4 (Israel’s repentance in exile), 
Hos 35, Mic 41 (the Messianic period). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of NT, e.g. ‘in the days of Herod,’ Mt 2!, 
Lk 15; ‘in these (those) days,’ Lk 18 2!, Ac 3%; ‘in 
the last days,’ 2 Ti 3!, Ja 68; also ‘my day,’ the day 
when Christ appeared among men, Jn 8% ; ‘ the day of 
salvation,’ the time during which salvation is offered 
to mankind, 2 Co 6?; ‘the evil day’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6!8; ‘in that day,’ e.g. when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to His disciples, Jn 147 
1628. 25, In particular, the last day of the present 
dispensation, when Christ shall return to earth for 
the final judgment, is described in various phrases : 
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‘the day,’ He 10%; ‘that day,’ Mt 7%, 2 Th 12; 
‘the last day,’ Jn 6 11%; ‘the day of judgment,’ 
Mt 112, 1 Jn 417; ‘the "day of Christ,’ Ph 12°; 
‘the day of the Lord, *2 Th 23, cf. Lk 17%, Ro 216° 
2 Co 144, Rev 6!" etc.; ‘the day of God,’ 2 P 313, 

Prob. ‘it is with allusion to the ‘ day of the Lord’ 
or ‘the day of judgment that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘of man’s day’ (id dvOpwrlyns judpas) to 
denote mere human judgment (1 Co 48). 

The contrast between day and night gives rise 
to certain metaphorical expressions. ‘Thus ‘day’ 
is the period of life during which there is oppor- 
tunity for working (Jn 9+, cf. 11%). Christians are 
said to belong to the day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, 1 Th 55-8, cf. Ro 1318, On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge Ga 1%) and of completed salva- 
tion (Ro 13!2). also TIME; for the Creative 
Day’ see Coaaounen and for Day of the Lord 
see ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

H. A. WHITE. 


DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See ATONEMENT, DAY 
OF. 


DAY’S JOURNEY (Gn 30% ©” 377, Jon 340” 922, 
Lk 2 jyépas 636s).— When the making of a day’s 
journey is predicated of any one, we are not to 
understand merely that the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. ‘ Day’s journey’ 
is no mere indication of time, but a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. Its length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra- 
versed ; on a level plain it would be longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses. 
Its distance would, again, be conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
messenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn 31%) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 26 to 30 miles behind him in a day; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
be able to overtake more than about 20 miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 2} miles an hour, and.as 6 to 8 hours would 
be sufficient for a day, a caravan (probably im- 
plied Lk 2) might accomplish 15 to 20 miles ; with 
much impedimenta, as recorded in the travels of 
the patriarchs Gn 30%, or of the Israelites Nu 10%, 
the day’s journey would necessarily be much less. 
In the present-day pilgrimages to Mecca, 223 
miles is said to be a common day’s journey for a 
caravan. We may perhaps safely figure to ourselves 
in connexion with the expression ‘day’s journey’ 
an average distance of 20 to 25 miles. See further 
SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY. A. GRIEVE, 


DAYSMAN.—In 1 Co 4° ‘man’s judgment’ is lit. 
‘man's day’ (dvOpwrlyn juépa), and is so tr? in 
Wyclif, Tind., Cov., and Rheims; for the word 
‘day,’ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in the special sense of a day for hearing 
causes and giving judgment. (See DAY.) From 
‘day’ in this sense was formed the word ‘ days- 
man,’ after the example of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or arbiter. 
The oldest instance given in Ozf. Eng. Dict. is 
Plumpton Corresp. fe ie p. 82, ‘Sir, the dayes- 
men cannot agre us’; the next, ’Coverdale’s tr. of 
Job 98 ‘ Nether is there eny dayes man to reprove 
both the partes, or to laye his honde betwixte us,’ 
from whom it has been retained in AV and RV. 

J. HASTINGS, 


DAYSPRING.—Job 3812 ‘ Hast thou. . . caused 
the dayspring to know his place ?’? (79%) ; Wis 1628 
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‘at the dayspring pray unto thee’ (xpée dyarcdi» 
» RV ‘at the dawniag of the day’); and 
k 178‘ the d. from on high hath visited us’ (dvarok} 
& tyous). The word is of freq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as Eden, Decades (1555), p. 264, ‘ The 
day sprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyveth a 
certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne.’ 
Davies (Bible Eng. p. 249) points out that virtually 
the same expression occurs in Jg 19% ‘ when the day 
began to spring, they let her go, and 1 S 9* ‘it came 
to pass about the spring of the day.’ In Gn 32* the 
marg. has ‘ascending of the morning’ for ‘breakin 
of the day’; and in Ps 65° east and west are call 
‘the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 
6 J. HASTINGS. 
DAY-STAR.—This is Wyclif's transl. of the Gr. 
gwodépos in 2 P 1", and he has been followed by 
all subsequent translators. The Eny. word (in 
VSS till RV there are two sep. words, ‘day star,’ 
RV ‘day-star’) was used in two senses. (1) It 
signified the planet Venus (Lat. Lucifer), that 
star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the _ the morning star, as in Lydgate, 
of Glas (1355), ‘ Fairest of sterres ... O 
Venus. ..O ae goddes, daister after nyght’; 
and Holland’s Pliny, 11. 8, ‘ For all the while that 
shee [the planet Venus) preventeth the morning, 
and riseth Orientall before, she taketh the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starre) as a second sun hastening 
the day.’ (2) It was applied tigre to the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lycidas, 168— 
eeaioks the day-star aber ocean bed, 
et anon 
aoa on sper drooping head, 


In 2 P the word is used in the first sense, the 
morning star. The passage is therefore el to 
Rey 2* ‘the proba td and 22) ‘¢ J bright, 

@ morning re ese passages, Plumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
sougnuie’ among the apostolic Christians as a 

lic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
© souls of His people. 

Wyclif has ‘ ot Atel in Job 38" ‘Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai-sterre, in 
his Ps >: and it is found in Is 144% AVm and RV 
*O day star,’ AV text ‘O Lucifer.’ See LUCIFER. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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service rendered without de a to the quality of 
the person rendering it. Thus the didxoro at a 
feast may be either bond or free; and an 
doing such service is a d&d«. for the time 
Thus, in NT Se are used—(1) of service gener- 
ally (Ac 12%, Ro 15%, 1 Co 16%); (2) of our Lord’s 
work in particular (Mt 20%); (3) of the tem 
ruler (Ro 13*) as 6eo6 dide. ; (4) of the work of the 
apostles (e.g. Ac 127 6°, 1 Co 3°, 1 Ti 1%): but in 
none of these places is there any trace of &dxoves 
as an Official title. The transition is found Ro 
12’, where the Siaxovla in contrast with wpogrrela, 
&dacxaNla, wrapdxAnois, seems to indicate specific 
services, though the &dxoves himself is not men- 
tioned. (Cf. Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official didxoyvoa? In Ao 
6* ol vewrepo are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 22%) with ol wpecBirepx; but the parallel 
vearlcxa, in 5 seems to show that the contrast is 
only of age, not of office. Coming to Ac 6, were 
‘the seven’ deacons? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were; if we take account of 
St. Luke’s way of recording ‘beginnings’ of 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, we have (1) The general corre- 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word dcaxoveiy 
rparéfass used of them, though this is balanced by 
d:axovla roO Adyou of the apostles themselves in 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Irenzus 


one 
ing. 


(Har. iii. 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘Stephanus primus dise.’) 
onward. (4) The number of deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelius ap. Eus. HE vi. 43: 
also Soz. HE vii. 19, referring to Ac 6), and b 
Conc. Neocses. Can. 15, also referring to Ac 
though Conc. Trull. Can. 16 rejecta it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
didxovor, and Philip in Ao 21° is simply ‘one of tb» 
Seven.’ So neither is their work called d:axorla. 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6 for the 
seven are higher than those rs ap by St. Paul, 
1 Ti 3°, for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 21° (some 
twenty-five years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an evangelist. (4) The Seven evidently 
rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
same position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a little later. The arguments are not very 
strong either way; but, upon the whole, the 
adverse one seems the stronger, for this is a ques- 
tion on which tradition (150 years to Irenzus) 
would seem spect y liable to cn The Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neither (a) deacons, 
nor (3) papiag sano Officers (Weizsicker), and con- 
cern us no further if they were (c) almoners pure 
and simple (Conc. Trull. supra), or (a2) preebyters 
(Ritechl), though the may have been (¢e) the 
original from which both the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of d 
(Ph 1) is at Philippi, about A.D. 63; and again 
(1 Ti 3°) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with Titus in Crete, but afterwards 
every church seems to have had its deacons. 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the office. The 
deacon has no likeness to the Levi who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resemble the single }30 7 4”, 
dwnpérns) of the synagogue, who — = @ our 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, hanaliig the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. Thenearest Jewish el is the "x3 
"27¥ or collectors of the alms. This phrase, how- 
ever, rather ta the tax-gatherer (un's20 aon 
nyw apy Sy, 2 K 23% Targ., with which compare 
Clement, Ep. 42, misquoting Is 60’), than the 
eacon whose duties lay so much among the poor. 
Upon the whole, the office was substantially new. 

ualifications are laid down by St. Paul (1 Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Generi- 
cally they are alike, but with clear specific differ- 
ences. Hach must be ve, temperate, and free 
from greed of money, the husband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon may serve, if there is no actual 
against him, the bishop must be dver{nurros—one 
against whom no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance ane BEB TY are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is er reminded that if he 
cannot rule his own house well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tongued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that the bishop is not to be a lover of money. 
Then the Least must have sundry qualifications 
for dealing with other men. He must be apt to 
teach others, whereas it is enough for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must be a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and « good character even among the heathen. 

Ditferent qualifications point to different duties. 

he deacon’s work evidently consists very much 
in visiting and relieving the poor, where his 
special temptations would be in one direction to 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his office well, 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which are so conspicuous in the bishop’s work, 


seem no r of the deacon’s. 
Of the aPyonuess of deacons we are told ve 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 


a es lay down the qualifications required, then 
e Charch elects seven, then the apostles approve 


and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
plainly 
is 


ere 


the bishops or elders. 
DEACONEBSS.—See Woman. 


DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
* causing earth oe 


elsewhere, as 
’ Ja 67 § Elye 
was a deedli man lijkc vs.’ In AV d. occurs in 
this sense Rev 13% ** ‘his d. wound was healed’ 
(wArryh rod Gaydrov, RV ‘ death-stroke’); and as an 
adv. Ezk 30% ‘ad. wounded man’ (dp). 


Arab. : 
Lot ’).—This pina ahte inteed a 


wards into the Jordan Valley (see ARABAR). 
name ‘Dead Sea’ is not found in the Bible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. (@ddacca vexpd) 
Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 14’, Dt 3”) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 3%). Both these 
names are a riate and ve of its physical 
conditions. ith reference to its pa situa- 
tion, it is called the Bast Sea (Ezk ffs J12”). The 
name ‘Asphaltites’ given to it by Josephus (Anz. I. 
ix.) is derived from the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea (Mare 
mortuwm) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. This is owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro- 
rtion of bromide of magnesium which they con- 
In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the 8. of the promontory 
of El-Lisin, some living forms are ppg py ed 
abundant, especially ep of small sage va 
us Cyprinodon. e name ‘ Bahr . by 
e hich the Dead Sea is known amongst the Keates 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names amongst these tribes, if, 
as is believed by not a few, it comes down to us 
through a period of nearly 4000 years, an 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, who took possession of the territory of Moab 
and Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturally 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
tor who had lived on its shores (Gin 13"). 
BE gala Features.—The Dead Sea lies nearly 
: Oo 


: or a line co to that of the 


its | is 47 miles, and its 
about 10 miles. It receives the 
waters of the Jordan from the N.; those of El- 


Hessi, El-Jeib, and E)-Fikreh from the 8.; those 
of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka Ma'in from the 


ry t, especial] coring he montis of Aerl_an 
Kay, when the Jordan swollen by the melting 
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E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lesser 
streams from the W.; and as the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, the consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass off in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The quantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be v 


of 
: on range; but such is the 
eas of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghoér that this increased supply fails 
manently to raise the level of the surface, whi 
pecs only tore and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October and May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 

w E 
estern Moabdi 
potest Plateau 

Pa 1) 


e8eees 
eonee 


the snow in the Leban 


eet so @ 
eo eeeeere 
eo Se 

e © 


vobceh pensar pies sage Sea peter Mage into two 
un portions a remarkable promon 

ra as ‘ El-Lisan? the tongue), which praioee 
outwards from the shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the lake. This promontory 
soers to De ere ee ae acne 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
15%, marg. ‘ *) El-Lisan is com , 
according to Lartet, of white calcareous marl with 
ee oe ee It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., ft. h and 9 miles long, 
terminating northwards at Point Costigan, and 1s 


surface | connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
terraced 


of marshy land. The form, as well as the 


The | composition, of El-LisAan show that it was once 
ote bad of Pal 


the lake when ite waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present; and it corre 
sponds in character and composition to the terraced 
ridge of Khashm Usdum now to be described. 
hashm Usdum (or Salt-mountain).—This re- 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el-Fikreh at the 8S. margin of the 
Ghir, a distance of 7 miles. Ite upper surface is 
about 600 ft. above the lake, and seen from a 


distance appears flat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and seamed by streamlets, which have etrated 
into the mass 


low. The u oO 
Usdum is formed of strata of Price aaliferous and 


us marl, the lower of solid salt-rock; and 
ese materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff along which the ri breaks off on 
the E. side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-LisAn, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parta of 
the bed of the lake itself when ite waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is se 
from the base of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Akrabbim (‘scorpions’).—From the 
8. pas . bas lake an ips ued pol composed 
partly of slime, partly of woods and pastures, 
ertende as far as the sseanistroutar terrace which 
bounds the Ghir in that direction. This marsh is 
liable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees brought down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is bounded is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by beds of sand, gravel, 
and loam, which extend southwards into the 
Arabah. They are deposits formed over the old 
bed of the lake when ite waters were 500-600 ft. 
above their present level. The terrace seems tc 
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answer to the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim’ referred to in 
Joe 15° in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Robinson the of the terrace as marking 
the limits of the Ghér and the Arabah respectively : 
a view in which the present writer concurs. 

Level of the ‘ace.—The Dead Sea was sounded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de- 
scended to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
miles N. of Costi It is now known that the 
surface itaelf descends to a greater depth below that 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained unrecopnized until 1836-7, when 
H. von Schubert and Prof. Roth visited Palestine, 
and made barometric observations in the Jordanic 
basin. These were followed and confirmed by Col. 
Wilson (nuw Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson 
officers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Sea iteelf, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of the former. Nor 
is it surprising that this result was not detected 
before the barometer and the level were brought to 
bear on ite determination ; for there is nothing in the 
atmosphere around the lake which to the 
traveller, by his sensations alone, that he sustains 
a more ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the 
two seas being shut off from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. With the increase 
of barometric preesure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lies on the plateaux of Judea and 
of Moab, it is unknown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab aber fe down to the Ghér 
with their flocks of sheep goate, and camp over 
the plain during the winter mon Thus when, 
in December 1883, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Ghér, he 
beheld his feet a wide plain stretching away 
ee ee 
and to a large extent green with tion an 
thickets of small trees. To the 


of travellers observed, groups of m 
Piildren came tei teen tweets tas ath soanane 
panied by a few of 


oab. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
the village of Es-Safich, inhabited a tribe of 
fellahin called the Ghawarneh, who means of 
irrigation from the Wady el-Heaai cultivate with 
success fields of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goa On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs largely depend for their ey Lae of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a kind of rude, 
often compulso » barter. 

Boundaries of the Ghér.—The Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are bounded along the E. 
by the high plateau of Moab, and on the W. by 
the nearly equally high table-land of Judxa. The 

lain of E]-Ammaya in Moab reaches a level of 

100 ft. above the Mediterranean, and, con- 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau breaks off are sometimes » sonie- 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
streams with thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Main (or Callirhod) ie the most celebrated. 


and the | search 
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The W. slopes of the Ghoér are equally seamed 
a Bad courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources pri gira the 
summit of the table-land. The cliffs of Mersed, 
Enyedi, and Masada,* the latter crowned the 
ruined fortress, are prominent features of the 
W. shore; while the walled city of Kerak, the 
ere none ores ts on the E 
e. 


Geology.—Inv in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas i 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now known not to be the crater of a volcano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelmed in its waters. These re- 
es have resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 


tions 1] 


the crust, 
a ‘fault 


m the G. of Akabah along the 
line of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see ARABAH). This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movemente which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of the sea 
after the close of the e@ period. In con- 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghér do 
not correspond wi other; those on the E., 
or Moabite, side more ancient than those on 
the W. e at similar levels. Thus, while 
the whole W. side of the Ghor is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the flanks of the Moabite 
ment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain sci hag Me Car- 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, only 
at a level of about 3000-4000 ft. 

above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
ae come down to the water’s edge along the 

. shore. 

The fundamental rocks laid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Safieh, and runs along the 
E. side of the Gh6r for several miles, are 
com t — of peepee 
( omerates, » an cets 0 ‘ o- 
trated by numerous dykes). Ther | have a Aight 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age 
(‘ Desert sandstone’), then by Carboniferous lime- 
stone forming the terrace of Lebrusch, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
Cretaceous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain , and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 


escarpment. 
Such is the general geological structure as far as 
the more ancient formations. The form 
and features of the Ghér were considerably modified 
by rain and river action in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
es. At the latter , Corresponding to: the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the Jordanis 
Valley appear to have risen to such a d as to 
have formed a lake whose area included those of 


S. margi 

as the ‘Ain Abu Werideh; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to 8. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 


surmounted 


* The fortress of Masada was the last refuge of the band of 
Zealots of the Jews who defended themselves Silva, the 
Roman general (4.p. 71), and at last d themecives te 


escape capture (Jos, Wars, vii. viii. ix.) 
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ranean. The evidence for this conclusion is to be 
found in the occurrence of terraces of lacustrine 

ials at intervals down the Arabah from ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles S. of 
the margin of the Ghar. These terraces contain 
numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera Melania 
and M is.* It is easy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoch the rainfall and the 


melting of the snows of the Lebanon, accompani 
by i Slmste los) copied chax ther olich now 
prevails, may have added enormously to the supplies 
of water poured into the Jo c basin, thus rais- 
the surface to the level indicated. With 

the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the reour- 
rence of sub-tropical conditions of climate, evapora- 
tion would gradually gain upon precipitation ; and 
the surface of the waters, contracting stage by stage, 
would ultimately fall to their present limite, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced each 
other. It was d such successive stages of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surface, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commence at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reached. e salinification of the waters 
necessarily accompanied this process; because the 
ealte dissolved in the waters remained behind durin 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tend 
to augment till saturation was reached. e Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes which are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes. t 

LrrzratTuns.—Oonder, Tent Work, 1880; Hal, ‘ Arabis Petraa 
and Palestine,’ in Mem. PEF, 1886; Lartet, ro 
tion de la , Morte, 1880 ; Lyn 
Vi e dans la , 1853 ; ube in m 
1887+ irristrass, Lat vy: lence, and’ ed. e712, ‘Land a Moab, 
1878, ‘ Fauna and Flora of Palestine,’ in Mem. PEF, 1894; G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. 499 ff. E. Huh. 

DEAFNESS.—See MEDICINE. 

DEAL.—A ‘deal’ is a part or share (A.-S. dael, 


Ger. theil), and it may be a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng. we are allowed to say only ‘he gave 


a great deal, or a deal, of trouble,’ scarcel 
‘he gave & deal of trouble,’ and never ‘a 
deal.’ In older Eng. Chaucer could say (House of 


Fame, i. 331)— 
*O, have ye men swich goodliheed 
In space: and never a deel of trouthe?’ 

And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down in Heaven, an 
thinketh never a deal of our affairs.’ In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘tenth deal’ or ‘tenth deals,’ 
for Heb. }iwy issdévén, wherever that word occurs 
(RV ‘tenth part’ or ‘tenth parts’). See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 

To ‘deal’ is to divide or distribute (A.-S. daelan), as in 2 8 619 


*he dealt among all the le... to every one a cake’; 
1 Ob 10, Is 68? 'd. th to the hungry’; and Ro 124 
as 


God hath dealt to ¢ man the measure of 
faith.’ Of. Wyolif, Lk 916 ‘And whanne he hadde take the fyue 
looves twel he biheeld in to heuene, and bl e 
hem, brak and e to hise that thei schulden 


*s; and Coverdale, Dn 6% ‘ 
* From this the ints 


e is delt in verb into 
Eyaacome Ja det in parton,” From this the verb passed in 
eanin are free) 


The large 
quantity of bromine (occurring as bromide of magnesium) has 
attracted attention of naturalists, and is supposed to be a 


| de 


DEAR, DEARTH.—Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph 5} ‘Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children’ (dyaryrés, RV 
Bae tal In this sense is Col 1 ‘the Kingdom 
of his d. Son,’ which AV, along with Cov., Cran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyclifs ‘the sone of his louynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (4 ulds ras d-ydarns adro0; Rheims, RV, ‘the Son 
of his love’). BELOVED. (2) Precious, Ac 20™ 
‘neither count I my life d. unto myself’ (rijuos). 
Cf. Pe 72 Cov. ‘deare shal their bloude be in his 
sight,’ and 116% “Tight deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,’ both preserved in 
Pr. Bk. version, the meaning being that he counta 
it too precious to leave it unavenged. 


Dearth.—That which is precious is rare, as 1 8 8! Cov. ‘The 
worde of y* Lorde was deare at the same tyme’: and from 
‘dear’ in this sense was formed ‘dearth’= , famine. 
Dearth occurs in AV Gn 4154dis, 2 K 438, 2 Ch 6%, Neh 53 (all 
3y2, RV ‘famine’ in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 K, Neh); 
Jer 141 (ny¥z, BV ‘drought’); Ao 71) 11% (Aissds, RV ‘ famine’); 
and BV adds Job 6% (397, AV ‘famine’), though it 

. HASTIN 


retains 
‘famine’ for the same Heb. in 80%. J. Gas. 


DEATH.—See ESCHATOLOGY, LIFE. 


DEBATE.—To debate (fr. old Fr. debdatre, Lat. 
de down, batuere beat) now means to discuss, and a 
‘d.’ is a discussion, which is expected to be amic- 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘to debate’ was to fight 
or wrangle, and ‘debate’ was strife, quarrelling. 
Thus Gn 13? Geneva ‘there was debate betweene the 
heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the heardmen of 
pe cattell’ Few Lk 12% Cov. ‘ ia ig ye, that 

am come to peace upon earth— you 
nay, but sather debate. In this sense only is 
te used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb. Pr 25° ‘ Debate thy cause with thy i apeandl 
(so RV), and Is 278 (RV ‘contend’; both 37= 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’). As subst. Is 58* (ym, RV 
‘contention’); Sir 28° ‘A sinful man disquieteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that be at 
peace’ (éBdrrec SiaBory» ; cf. 2 Ti 3? AVm, Tit 2 
AVnm, and see MAKEBATE); Ro 1”, 2 Co 12™ (és, 
RV strife’). Jj. Hastines. 


DEBIR (¥37).—The king of Eglon, who ace. ta 
Jos 10® joined other four Aap: a a Joshua, but 
was defeated and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah. 


DEBIR (733, Aafelp, Dabir).—1. The name is 

enerally sup to mean ‘back’; hence= 
Linitinoed cha , tnnermost room of a temple, 
and so it is used in 1 K 6 to denote the Holy of 
Holies. The city must have been a one, 
with a well-known temple. This is borne out 
by ite two other names, Kiriath-sepher or ‘ Book- 
town’ (Jos 155, Sept. wéds ypauudrur), and Kir- 
iath-sannah, ‘city of instruction ’(?) (Jos 158); 
and W. Max Miiller (Asten und Zuropa, 1894) has 
shown that in an Egyptian papyrus, known as the 
‘Travels of the Mohar,’ which was written in the 
time of Ramses IL (B.0. 1300), and is a sarcastic 
account of an Egyptian traveller's misadventures 
in Canaan, reference is made tothe town. The 
writer remarks: ‘Thou hast not seen Kiriath-anab 


of Shishak that the last-named p 
south of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, which 
is followed by the determinative of ‘writiny,’ 
would represent a Hebrew Scpher or ‘ scribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-sepher in Jos 11” 
15”, we must conclude that the Egyptian writer 
has interchan, the equivalent terms Kiriath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the name of 
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city, which should be sdépher, ‘ecribe,’ instead of 
her, ‘book.’ It wasa ‘ ar fe! scribes,’ where a 


li da Bre have existed, filled with clay books 
inscri with cuneiform characters similar to 
those found at Tel el-Amarna, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple. *. 

ssible that the name of Kiriath-sannah 
may be found in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
gk gee aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, 
ii, No. 199), where we read: ‘The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sani.’ 
This would locate the city in the neighbourhood of 


Gath. 

In the OT Debir is described as in the moun- 
tains of Judah, like Socoh and Eshtemoh (Jos 15 
@-6) and not far from Hebron, from whence Caleb 
‘went up’ toit(v.'5), It was in ‘the Negeb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs’ of water. leaving Lach- 
ish (Tell el-Hesy) and Eglon (Tell en-Nejtleh 2), 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘returned’ 
to Debir (Joe 10*). anes these p 
do not enable us to fix the exact position of the 
city, though the expression ‘went up’ may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Beth- 
sani of the Tel el-Amarna tablet. The identifica- 
tion with the modern Dhf&hertyeh (from Arab. 
dhahr, ‘ back’) rests upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the name of Debir:. Petrie found there 
no one of anything older than the Roman 


PDebir was taken Othniel the Kenizzite, in 
return for which eb gave him his daughter 
Achsah in marriage (Jos 154*8, Jg 1-5). There 
must consequently be some error in the text of 
Joe 10%, where it is said that Joshua had 
already taken Debir, and destroyed all its inhabit- 
ante. Moreover, the city of Debir is not men- 
tioned among the confederates in vv.**, where, 
ta contrary, Debir is stated to be the king of 
on. 

Desrr (Jos 13”). The border of Debir 
or Lidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
scgling Lilebic Ws accented, «he place tiny petlag: 

ebir is accepted, the place may 

be identified with Lodebar of 2 d 9 ces 

8. DEBIR in Jos 15’ is described as in the 
direction of the north-eastern corner of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept. however, reads éxi rd réraproy rijs *ryos 
"Axdp, and the MA a Debera. Acc. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 28°) and W: (Sam. 145n.) aa here = 
westward. A. H. SAYCE. 


DEBORAH (35 ‘a hee’).—1. The nurse of 
Rebekah, died on Jacob’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth (‘ Allon-bacuth’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35° E). 2 The heroine of the great 
battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
pean and insecurity, which had lasted since 

e days of Shamgar (Jg 5°), and had fallen heavil 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 

-» & woman of martial and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the aggressions of the Canaanites. Issachar, 
their tribe (Jg 5°), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 


®A full discuasion of the meaning of the name is given by 
Moore (Judges, p. 25 ff.), who formerly connected 150 in 16> ‘p 
with Aramaic 0 ‘border, frontier.’ Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etymology be ‘ Frontier-town,’ a suitable enough meaning. 
But for phonetic difficulties that stand in the 
eow abandoned this derivation. 


way Moore has 


the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the cause 
of J” the national God. phraim, Benjamin, 
West Manasseh, Zebulun, Naphtali, with their 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar; Reuben, Gilead (= 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond (J ae : 
For the firat time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
capacity ; it was the genius and courage of D. that 
instigated this united action. To meet the Isr. 
confederation,the kings of Canaan, under the leader- 
ship of Sisera, marched to the attack; the battle 
too place in the neighbourhood of Taanach and 
Megiddo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5). A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoc among the Can. forces, so 
that it seemed as if the powers of nature were 
fighting against them (Jg 5"™); Sisera had to 
seek safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jael, by a bold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 5**"). 

Such is the history of the event which has made 
D. famous aoe the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathe from the song in Jg 5. This 
splendid ode was prob. not written by D. herself; 

e verbs in v.” are to be pencares the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the Ist; cf. v.¥%. V.! merely says, 
‘then sang D. and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor. But the song may well be the work 
of a contemporary, as its style and contents 
suggest ; it may claim, therefore, to be the highest 
authority for the evente which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts in the main 
features, but exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In 4** D. is styled both prophetess and 
judge, while her seat is ‘under the palm-treeof D., 

tween Ramah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim,’ whither the children of Israel resorted 


for pacement 

It is here implied that her authority had been 
long established, and that it extended over Israel 
(‘she was judging Israel at that time,’ 4‘). This 
generalization of her position reflecta the th of 
the compiler of Judges—a late writer.t er, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, far from the area of the troubles. i 
necessitates distant negotiations with Barak, and 
introduces serious difficulties into the narrative. 
It is possible that D.’s connexion with and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 35", 
for which, again, the compiler may be responsible. 
We may conclude from 4°° that her home was 
eomewhere near Kadesh, the city of Barak ;¢ thus 
both would belong to Issachar (as 5"), the chief 
sufferer under the oppression. See BARAK. 

the prose version (4** in the main) she is 

styled a prophetess. Thus, in the manner of pro- 
phecy, she announces the L peve of the attack (4* ™), 
promises success (v.7), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (v.°). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 
4 must be pronounced of inferior historical value. 

For the other divergences connected with the 
mention of Jabin, the position of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must be consulted. 

TURE.— 


Lrrmra' Hilliger, Das Deborah- lied tibersetet u. erklirt, 
1867; A. Miller, Das lied der Deborah, 1887 hee ge cl 
Studien, 1.); Budde, Richt. «. Sam. 66-72, 101-107 ; M. Vernes 


* Except Simeon and Levi. Judah is not mentioned; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other 
and was cut off from them by a line of Oanaanite strongholds 


(Jg 1%. 3, Jos 917), 

§ 413. sh°% 51M belong to the Deuteronomio compiler of 
sudges hie hand may also be traced in 4 028 140. 

t Barak =lightning, ry open a flames (44) ; hence some think . 
that both are names of the same person, and that Barak was 
Deborah’s husband. This is merely a fancy 
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in Revue des Btudes Jutoes, xxiv. 1892; G. A. Cooxe, Hist, and 
Song af Deb. 18902; O. Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconst. des 
Dedoratiates, 1804; G. F. Moore, Judges (1895), 127-178. 

8. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobit, To 1°. . A. COOKE. 


DEBT, DEBTOR.—A. lx OT.—L Terma.—m) in seo 
' borrower, LXX sarsRerbas, Vulg. foenus acci 
weutuo pli pecunias, mutuor, oetuum ack J in Hiph. EV 
lend (i.e. cause to borrow), ptcp. lender, sarKe, ixdarivo, 
alzpyus, Vulg. peouniam mutuam do, fosneror. m) is also 
used in the sense of join, and the sense of borrow may be 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on the lender ; 
but m) join, and m) borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (80 Fuerst). »b Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. 
it) (also in form avs) Qal and Hiph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact (usury); Qal ptcp. creditor, extortioner, also 
given in Dt 152 for \1: mgm Sy ‘ possessor of a loan of his 
hand,’ in Dt 241) thy debtor is \3 ngs nox Wy O'ny, be. ‘the 
man to whom thou are lending,’ or ‘a creditor.’ So Is 2? 
13 aya “Wy of. 1 8 22% ‘he to whom anyone is a usurer,’ ¢.¢, 
one who borrows on usury,’ EV the giver of to him. 
LXX aware, paraphrases with égsiase @weh and (for ptcp.) 
dasurvéc, and in Is 50! ved ypses (debtor), Vulg. commodo, exigo, 
usuras exigo, and for ptcp. creditor, faenerator. W}2 K 4” EV 
debt, LXX véinews, Vulg. creditors (reading the ptcp.). Axyn, 
EV debt, loan, LXX é¢sirnua, Vulg. debitum. 
ago, EV weury, exaction, LXX acaieness, Vulg. as atienum, 
exactio, This root has been connected with 7) bite, of. 
W079 in ref. to the nature and effects of usury; or with nz) 
forget, because payment of a debt is remitted for a time (Ges. 


3) (Ts =z bite) EV usury, LXX vénce, Vulg. usura. In Dt 
23%. 11 (Eng. 18. 9) the HipA. of WW) is used for ‘lend on usury,’ 
and the Qal for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX Hiph. isvomss, Qal 
ladavions ; Vulg. Hiph. fasnero, commodo. 

n IVZ}O (725 become great), EV increase (and in AV of 
Pr unjust gain), LXX wissaruss, iwi Addu, Vulg. euper- 
abundantia, foenus, ampliue. } and n°z7A are often coupled 
together, Lv 2596, Exk 18%17 etc.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 354, 
takes 72) as interest on a loan of money, and n‘37n as interest 
on a loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 2390 (Eng. 19) we have 72/9 ‘of 


money... of food .. . of anything.’ 

5in, Exk 187, EV debtor, Oxf. Heb. Lex. debt, LXX dgsirerres, 
Vulg. debitort. 

pay Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX darsRouas, Vulg. 
accipto nvut 3 lend on pledge, EV lend, LXX danse, 
Ville. fasvuars. ie aoa ahah olay, anything given as security for 
the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of bligation, EV 
pledye, LXX ivizvoer,Vulg. ignite. In Dt 2418 Qui denom. ocours 
=eecure (the security). o'nay Hab 26, RV pledge= pay ; AV 
thick clay, Vulg. densum lutum, is due toa mistaken etymology. 
In J] 27 of pay = twist, bind ; so the root =‘ borrow,’ because 
the borrower was bound to the lender ; but Wellhausen regards 
pay asan Aram. loan word, and Driver proposes to connect with 
woos ‘hold firmly.’ 

San Qal (it. bind, of. esp), EV take or lay a pledge, LXX 
isexvpcto, Vuug. phrases with pignus; Son, nbdp, EV pledge, 
LXX ivsy‘parua, -uss, Vaig. pignus. 

ay Qal, Hithpa., EY be surety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
@ wager, LXX dJcyyiur, Tulg. spondo, Adem facio, Adejussor 
orsto, vadem me offere. paw, EV pledge, LXX apsufer, Vulg. 
errhabo, pignus. NZI, IW (Pr 178), EV becometh surety, 
LXX innudcver igqvaeba:, Vulg. epondo. 

Sug (ask) obtains from the context the sense of borrow in 
Ex 2214.2 K @# EV, and similarly the Hiph. may=lend in 
181% RVm. 


ii. In History.—l. Causes of Debt.—There is no 
trace in OT of any system of commercial credit. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Pledges, and on Gn 3878; and cf. Ex 22)*) 
is an exceptional misfortune ; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22%. The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of any similar system in Israel. In 
such, as in many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com- 
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mercial credit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
ople, and that their trade was mostly in the 
ands of the Phan. and other foreigners. The 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
in Israel. Passing exigencies would create debta 
speedily paid (Gn 38"); misfortune, extravagance, 
and pure ib eave rise to more serious indebted- 
ness. Such misfortunes specially arose from failure 
of crops (Neh 5°), foreign raids, pressure of taxa- 
tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neh 5‘). Though debt cannot be 
said to have been uncommon in Israel,—Is 24? 
mentions the borrower and the lender as social 
types,—yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, 80 that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. This appears from the paucity of refer- 
ences to debt, and of terms connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.g. ‘he who has a creditor’ for ‘debtor’ (1 S 227). 

2. Leading Cases.—In Gn 388 Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and are her his signet, etc., as a 
ve e that he will di e the debt thus created. 

e torthwith sends her the kid. In 2 K 47 a4 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
—it could be paid by selling a quantity of oil,—his 
family were still liable for the debt. The creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves by selling her 
two sons for slaves. Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. In Neh 5 the farmers are in distrese 
through drought and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p. c. per month on theirland. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read nwo for neo.) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
In response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(he and his suite being among the lenders) the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly tl:e debta 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of act debt is 18 223, where 
debtors resort to David in his exile. 

iii. In the Law, Prophets, etc.—The necessity of 
borrowing is ed as a misfortune, sometimes 
a@ punishment for sin (Dt 15° 28% “), oftener un- 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 157-4), even in view of the approach- 
ing year of release (Ps 37% 112°, Pr 19°"); _ with- 
out interest (Ex 22” (JE], Dt 23% 2 (Eng: »), Lv 
2596. 87 {H), s 155, Pr 288, Ezk 18%!7 2213, Neh 5). 
Nowack, 1. 354, and Benzinger, 350, understand 
that Ex 22” only forbids excessive eat B. takes 
> as gloss), so that the absolute prohibition of 
interest first ap in Dt. Su rohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. No provision 
is made in the law for the recovery of debt, but non- 

yment of debt is condemned in Ps 37". Both 

he law and the propre are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. The law restricte the exaction 
of pledges: a widow's clothing (Dt 24’), the nether 
or upper millstone (Dt 24°), the widow's ox (Job 
24%), should not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Dt 24'°-13) may not go into the debtor’s house to 
fetch a pl e, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz.). This pledge would often consist 
of clothing (Am 2°, Pr 20'6 274, Job 22°); and might 
not be kept overnight (Ex 22% (JE), Dt 24%). 
Pledges are rather tolerated than approved of; 2 
ious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22° 

*), or, at any rate, would promptly restore it 
(Ezk 187-16 33'%)—whether with or without payment 
is not obvious. The law also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 23 nf (JE) the land is to be 
released ("jo0¢A ‘thou shalt release it’), t.e left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 253*7(H). This 
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provision does not occur in Dt, but Dt 15'* appointe 
a release, ™>y, of debt every seventh year. This 
myo” has been unders (a) as a cancelling of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im- 
possible in view of the absolute prohibition of 
interest in the immediate context; (5) as mora- 
torium, the creditor being forbidden to demand 
payment during the seventh year, but bein 
allowed to do so at its close ; he an absolute an 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s xped» droxort,. 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be a pag welcome for the year during 
which the land lay fallow. The ayo” did not 
extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family might be sold to pay 
debt (cf. above and Lv 25™ *, Is 60"), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Heb. alaves, for their 
release in the seventh year (Ex 213), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 25°), are a further 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

iv. Actual Practwe.—Apart from Neb 5 and the 
vague engagement in Neh 10°! we do not read of 
these benevolent laws being observed. Probably, 
they were never consistently enforced as publve 
law for any long period. en the Jews con- 
ceived themselves bound by the letter of the law, 
they at once devised a means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic s»o”7. This and other 
laws represent a ste.ndard favoured by public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generous and pious 
Israelites (Ezk 187). itors ; eoneey took 
pledges, required sureties, exac interest, and 

ized the land, family, and person of their debtors. 
Is 24° mentions the giver and taker of usury as 
social t The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6 11% 20!6 22% 2718) indicate severe treatment 
of debtors; according to Pr 22’ the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 15! indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and lender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

B. Apocr. AND NT.—No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OT, inculcate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 29, Lk 6 %, Ro 13°). 
Mt 6" suggests a generous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18% pone out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt occurs chiefly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 7: “), the Two Creditors (Mt 
18%), In the latter we find that, as in Greece 
and Rome, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to his master. 
The treatment of a defaulter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Here too, however, the person 
of the epigs debtor may be seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 25!**) and Pounds 
(Lk 19-37), and the narratives of the Cleansing of 
the Temple (Mt 21), Mk 112538, Lk 194-4, Jn 2/2-17), 
we come upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Rom. Empire, with money-changers, bankers, 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with- 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16'-)) we trace a credit system in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con- 
demned in NT. 

LITsRaTURE.—See commentaries on cited, esp. 
Driver on Dt 151-8, and sections on debt in Heb. Arch. of 
Benzinger and of Nowack. W. H. BENNETT. 


DECALOGUE.—The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Heb. name 
ens7a myy Dt 4% 104, cf. Ex 34%) is the most 
suitable title of the ethical code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation. The name ‘Ten Command- 
ments’ is a less accurate rendering, and it pre- 
judges the disputed question as to whether all of 
the ten words are of the nature of commandments. 
It is also called the Testimony (ny Ex 25%), and 
the Covenant (n73, Dt 9°). 

The accounts of the first publication of the D. 
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contain a variety of extraordinary particulars in 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 19"). 
Amid thunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount eae and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the ears of 
the terrified people (20%, Dt 4%). The words thus 
uttered by the very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 

x 814, Dt 4%). These tables, which were 

roken by Moses on witnessing the temporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 32"), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rewrite 
the former words (Ex 34'), and which were there- 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-keeping and in token of their paramount 
i sehr (Dt 10°).* 

consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the D. and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it in its 
purity, it is remarkable that the Pent. contains 
pd Sb ga of it which exhibit not . ai or 
together unimportant, variations—the classic 
eo as it may be called, of Ex 20*”,, and the 
less-regarded version of Dt 5°”. The principal 
divergences occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fourth and fifth commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the example of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 20”), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 
‘ Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy . . . that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J® thy 
God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm: therefore J” thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day * (Dt 5). 
The fifth commandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sanctions filial conduct with the promise of eee 
perity as well as of long life (5'*). In the tenth, it 
may be added, Dt has a different order from Ex— 
the wife being paces at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (5*").+¢ 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whole 
superior to, t.¢. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great majority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzsch, Dillmann, W. R. 
Smith, Driver.t or this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
@ personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character- 
istic ideas or expressions (cf. Dillmann, £zod. 
p. 200; Driver, LOT’ p. 31). 

* The account in Ex of the Sinaitio revelation is highly com 
poate, and many details of the critical analysis are still unsettled. 

e peagrangy ong imbedded in E, which furnishes most of the 
matter in Ex 19-24; but this is not decisive as to its date— 
one section it as derived by E from share 
sources (Driver, LOT p. 80), while another assumes its intrusion 
into the E stratum after the formulation of the Decalosue 
of Dt (Meisner, Der Dekalog p. 11). The J narrative is more 

rominent in Ex 82-34, and has often been to set 
orth an older sum as the kernel of the legislation (see 
infra). This latter inference, apart from other grounds, is 
rendered very precarious by the fact that a are part of the 
original contents of J is no longer before us. e fina] redaction 
does not determine whether the words were rewritten by God 
TE other DE unten a ale lication of os 
dicica and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to doth 
rest), verbal changes (‘observe’ for ‘remember’ in c. 4, ‘desire’ 
for ‘covet’ in the main of c. 10), and allusive phmnees (‘ As 
the Lord thy God com ed thee’ in cs. 4 and 5). 

t Wellhausen, however, ‘proteste against the @ and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,’ Comp. d. Hex. ; and 
evidence that his view is spreading is furnished by the argu 
ment of Meisner’s painstaking monograph (Der Dekalog). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
D. as strictly Mosaic, three theories are widel 
represented in modern criticism—(1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.O.; (2) that it 1s in 
substance Mosaic, but that it was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command- 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘ words.’ 

(1) the Mosaic origin it is argued that 
the ition does not consistently maintain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34)**-) as the Mosaic 
D. (Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hez. p. 331 ff.)* ; that 
the ancient ‘Book of the Covenant’ shows no 
acquaintance with its content (Baentsch, Das 
Bundesbuch, p. 92 ff.), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 

rophetic times (following Wellhausen, Kayser, 
end, tech, op. cit. 98). Upon this it is 
sufficient here to observe that the cardinal assump- 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the D. was 
impossible before the prophesies! teaching of the 
cent., exaggerates the part played by the 
pores. in fixing the character of the OT religion. 
edly» the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
iteelf in morality ; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was affirmed by and descended 
from Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied ite leading prin- 
ciples in ‘terse’ sentences is not only possible but 
robable, and the testimony to the fact that in the 

. we such a is too strong to be 
set aside in the interests of a historical theory.t 

(2) A second group of critics, while holding that 
* Moses in the name of J” prescribed to the 1- 
ites such a law as is contained in the ten words’ 
(Kuenen, Rel. Jer., Eng. tr. i. p. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that one or more of 
the commandments are post-Mosaic. The main 
objection to the Mosaic authorship of c. 4—that it 

resupposes conditions of agricultural life unlike 
ose under which Moses could have conceived and 
abe esis it (Montefiore, H+. Lect. p. 554; cf. 
mend, Religionsgesch. p. 139)—is at the most valid 
against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
is the case against the Mosaic origin of o, 2, founded 
on the facts that ite prohibition of graven npr pte 
was disregarded in the time of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, that the prophets of the Northern 
Kingdom offered no opposition to the cult of the 


* The so-called Jahwistic D., first indicated by 
reconstructed by Wellhausen as follows (Jer. 


Fe cho 
1. Thou shalt not 
Thou shalt not make unto thee molten go 
Bread, 


not mingle leavened bread with the blood of my 


EE 


9 Thou the best of the first-fruits of thy field to 
the house of J” thy 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 

In Ex the code Gian Atv vette lll orhsigg rallies 
pf geet Arab rc on to bemade. It may be noted that 
’ ie not claimed that it is Mosaic, but or eager: it is older than 


. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Religionsg 7). 
: important element e the tradition that 


y | appears first to have revolted 


not retain until the morning the fat of my | eigh 


golden calves, and that the prophetic conscience 


against them in the 
8th cent. in Ju (Kuenen, Kel. Jer., Eng. tr. i. 
283 ff.). To this it is replied, in general, that the 
non-o ance of a religious law is no proof of its 
non-existence ; and, in particalar, that as the central 
sanctuaries no image in the times of Eli, 
David, and Solomon, the prohibition must have 


been early operative as a i oer art of the 
ure Mosaic (of. Kittel, Hset. Heb., Eng. tr. 
1. pp. 248, 249). It may be added that contact with 


Egyptian idolatry is likely to have made Moses 
recoil from image-worship. It must, however, be 

ted that the historical facts are perplexing; and 
it is at least possible that c. 2 is a development by 
the prophetical school of a consequence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods. 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the author of an essentially 
spiritual and ethical code of ten precepts, but 

eges the probability of this having origi 
existed in a briefer form, to which from time to 
time various reflexions and promises were added 
which etrengenened their a pes! to the mind and 
will, On this theory, widely held by scholars 
since Ewald (Gesch. Jer.* ii. 231), command- 
mente 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘reasons 
annexed,’ while 10 may have stopped at ‘house.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seems irresistible in consideration 
of the fact that o. 4 presup acquaintance with 
Gn 1-2. It may be added that the terser version 
gives a better ce to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory: and in icular that it represente 
material common to. and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions.* 

The division of the D. into its ten constituent parte has 
occasioned considerable difficulty. The three s 8, as 
adopted by different religious communities, may be thus re. 
presented— 
Prohibition of graven 


Preface 
01 Jos 
- «8 
2 @ @ . 8-9 


os. 
Prohibitions of covet- 
ano pee 


Jewish. 
God the Deliverer out 


of e e e 
Prohibition of poly- 
theism 


cs. 
c. 9 
c. 104 


and the sixth becomes 
t usually the seventh 


In ‘the order is variable, 
1019, Ro 


ever, been frequently pointed out that, in the satiyne meas of 
thought, filial duty was more closely allied to the religious than 


* The view that the ‘torso’ was the a D. is assailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ‘inundated’ by Dt (Dek. p. 10), 

bable vocabulary of Dt was 


but it is at least as pro that the 
enriched by the original D. 
¢ While B.C. and Luth. Ohurches in eu the 


hibitions of covetousn the 


pro. the former makes o. 9 
neighbour’s wife, the latter his house. 
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, and that the first five commandments 
suitably grouped as precepts of piety, the 


roperty (c. 8), 
(. 
S10 civikas at €be roots of 


From this brief sketch of the contents of the D. we 
may obtain an impression both of ite greatness and 
ite limitations. Its first distinction is that within 
the brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
meld Sob err ae of pon and asserts the clai 
morality in the chief spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, society). Its ethical precepte are 
the most far-reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a further testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it eee forms capable of re- 
ceiving a richer and fuller content than that which 
they originally held. But the sovereign distinc- 
tion of the D. lies less in ita exhibition of the 


country where 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the D. 
excluded from the ager of duty almost every 
reference to this class of obligations, and made it 
clear that what God above all required was justice 
and mercy. Consistently with this, the one re- 
aeious duty, narrowly so called, which finds a 
p in the code, is Sabbath observance; for this 
commandment not only had in view the provision 


of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but | B 


was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations of the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to expect exhaustiveness, and 
as a fact, its ethical requirements may almost ali 
be connected with the single virtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure prominent] 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not recogni 
and even in the prohibitions of adultery and 
covetousness it is less temperance or self-control 
than justice that phpests to interpose to forbid 
the sin. Again, it followed from the undisciplined 
character o good gd to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should ey in ite teaching. 
They were children who had need to be taught the 
first principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
accordingly are not Mah high-pitched: with the 
exception of the tenth, the moral hi dag belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 


condemn the conscience as sins are also 
unished by the state ascrimes. Further, of the 
n, eight are prohibitions, two only are positive 
injunctions. d herein lies the principal limita- 


¢ion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 


be | to construct with scarcely a ga 
in act are 


superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the aroun of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. For this we must ad- 
vance to Christ’s interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the D. are 
marked by two main features—(l) a hearty re- 
cognition of its divine authority (Mt 5!7); (2) 

urpose of so interpreting its prccels as to widen 

elr range and exalt their demands. Its inade- 
quacy as an ideal, due to its preponderantly 
negative character, He rectified by condensing the 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves (Mt 22%). Indeed, so closely did the i 
of Jesus lean on the Mosaic form that it is possible 
the D. according 
to Christ. The following e principal addi- 
tions: C. 1. Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heart (Mt 22%). C. 2. They that worship, worshi 
in spirit and truth (Jn 4"). C. 3. Swear not at 
(Mt 5™*). C. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 2%). C. 5. Duty to parents ount over 
other religious obligation (ut 15**). C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5"). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (5"). Ofc. 8 we have not Christ’s exposition, 
but the absence is readily explained the fact 
that o. 10 had already extended the prohibition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Simi- 
larly, the false witness of c. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 12"), while the idle is included in con- 
demnation with the calumnious word (12”). Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of a mission to handle 
the D. in the light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 13*), by which 
He re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the D. those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. He supposes the law to have been 
communicated to Moses through angelic mediation 
(Gal 3%, cf. He 2*). What St. Paul held as to the 
place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
question of some difficulty. He nowhere draws 
a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and dec that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding: his genera! thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ro 7°‘). 
ut as certainly it follows for St. Paul that the 
Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjects himself to 
and obeys its ethical commandments. Filled by the 
Spirit and animated with gratitude, he exhibits 
towards his fellow-men a measure of love to which 
it is a small thing to forbear from injustice, as re- 

Sake in the second table of the ancient law’ 
( ). 

In Christian theology the D. is commonly re- 

ed as a revelation, or as a republication, of 
he fundamentals of religion and morality. It 
is the most important part of the OT or | 
economy, and as such was designed to show the 
path of duty, to deepen the sense of guilt, and 
to awaken a profound sense of human inability. 
The question of its continued validity for the Chris- 
tian, while capable of being ee ee 
gir ng) cal importance only in the case of c. 
, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 
* The perfection of the D. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent. 
Socinians and who deciared 


orthodoxy as against the 
that Ohristian ethics added three princip] 


tolerantia crucis 24 dvd Christum, imitatio The 
o view was tha de ara eae Pe ay at 
or corrected, only 

Ohslotinn ideal (aoe Tortetie: Theot, Bena Inet. Locus 11). 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
Christian expediency and a dictate of Christian feel- 
ing (see SABBATH). The latter view, energetically 
maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Reformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the Pauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See Law. 


zod.; Driver, Deut.; Montefio 
For the treatment of the D. in the old 
made to F. Turretin, /nstitutio 


may be 
io; H. Grotius, Baplicatio pecalee. an 
Cocceius, De Sabbate ; tor homiletical treatment, to R. W. Dale, 
Commandments. 


W. P. PATERSON. 


DEGAPOLIS (Aexdwor:s), ‘ten cities,’ Mt 4, 
Mk 5” 7*\,—A region o ed cities (see PALES- 
TINE) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such | es existed in 
other parts of the Roman Empire for purposes of 

e and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis su the presence 
of a Gr. colony ; and the region a Gr.-speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of Herod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny (HN v. 18), were athe soy 
(Betsdn), Hippos (Susieh), Gadara (Umm Kets), 
Pella (Fahtl), Philadelphia (‘Ammén), Gerasa 
(Jerash), Dion (Adén), Canatha (Kanawét), Dam- 
ascus, and Raphana. The region thus included 
all Bashan and Gilead. In the icon (8.v.) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 
04 ff.; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 593 ff.) 

C. R. CoNDER. 

DECEASE.—In OT Is 26 only, ‘they are 

eceased.’ The Heb. is réphda'tm (o’xg), ‘shades,’ 
which RV translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 26°, Ps 88". See REPHAIM. In NT ‘decease’ is 
used as an intrans. vb. in Mt 22” ‘the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased’ (reXevrdw, ‘come 
to an end,’ used with Gasdry, Mt 15‘). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War (1639), m1. x. 132, ‘Queen: Sibyll who 
deceased of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 9"! ‘his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2P 1" (both odes, exodus, 
‘outgoing’; used of death also Wis 3*7°, Sir 
38"; of. efsodos=‘ entering into’ the world, Ac 
13™), J. HASTINGS. 


DECEIT.—The misleading of another by word or 
Jeed, in which case it is equivalent to falsehood 
.Pr 14*, Hos 12’); or the overreaching of another, 
as when a false balance is Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish- 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12” and 26%), 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but alse 
as a settled habit of mind (Jer 23”). It is so char- 
acteristic an element of evil that it is frequentl 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it (Ps 119”, 
Jer 7°). W. MorGcan. 


DECEIYABLENESS.—Only in 2 Th 2 ‘With 
all d. of unrighteousness’ (RV ‘ deceit’). The adj. 
‘deceivable’ also occurs only once, Sir 10 ‘a d. 
seed.’ The meaning is ‘able to deceive,’ ‘deceitful’ ; 
and that is the usual meaning of the wo as 
2 P 1 Tind. ‘we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He 3” ‘Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But Milton uses 

e adj. in the sense of ‘liable to be deceived’ in 
Samson Agonistes, 942, ‘blind, and thereby deceiv- 
able.’ J. HASTINGS. 


t 


DECENTLY. —‘ Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lat. decens, they 
expressed originally that which is becoming, as 
Latimer, lst Serm. bef. Edw. VI. (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kynge’ ; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (cf. Lat. decus), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bk. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient Fathers’; Bacon, Essays, 
p. 177, ‘the Principall part of Beauty is in decent 
motion’; Milton, // Pens. 36— 

‘And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn.’ 
Now, the meaning is no more than ‘fair,’ ‘passable, 
as Darwin, Life, i. 151, ‘If I keep decently well.’ In 
AV ‘decent’ does not occur, and ‘decently’ only 
1 Co 14® ‘Let all things be done d. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘honestly,’ after 
Vulg. honeste, Luther ehrlich (Gr. eboxnusyws, which 
ocours also Ko 134, 1 Th 4, where all . VSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm of 
Ro 13%). J. HASTINGS. 


DECISION.—1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man n ily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in successive 
stage of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is tempered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from later 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by elders. The appoint- 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to afford relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nu 11%"). The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 

eir military rule the administrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme Bower, though 
the local influence of heads and families must 
always have: terfpered their authority. It is as 
judge to seftle disputes that Samuel is repreeented 
as making his annual visitation of Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mi 18 75, which is of late origin). The 
kings of Ju and Israel were supreme judges. 
A judicial decision is the ical instance of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 K 3"*-*), the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supreme authority for the decision of im t 
cases rested with an alien government; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal affairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna- 

e may have given shape to this method, the 
ocal court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jerus. as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Judea, though with various 
wers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
he legal authority of this court, but requiring 
cases of life and death to be referred to the procur- 
ator (Jn 18"), Our Lord instructed His disciples to 
avoid litigation and to settle disputes with their 
thren privately, or, if that were impossible, 
reference to the Church as a court of j farsa t 
187), St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the heathen law courts on account 
of quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap- 
point their own judges within the Church (1Co6'*). 

2. The decision of questions of perplexity in 
early times was determined by cas lots, with 
the conviction that what seemed to be chance with 
man was really directed God (Pr 16"). This 
method was employed in the division of the land 
(Jos 14, P), and in the cases of Achan (Jos 7"), Saul 
(1 8 10%), Saul and Jonathan (14%), The Urim 
and Thummim and the ephod seem to have been used 
for casting lots (Ex 28°, Nu 27", 18 28°). This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration 
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but its recovery a (Ezr 2%, Neh 7®). The 


ropbeta, however, not encourage it. Under 
e influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, the choice of David was made b 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (1S 16'-4). 
Kings would resort to prophet for advice on 
7 acre of Poing into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
ab and Jehoshaphat, in which the contrast 
between the lying spirit of the false prophet and 
the true spirit of t Si menuine prophet of J” is 
illustrated (1 K 22!-%). e decision of the prophet 
is clearly pany SE from divination, witchcraft, 
dealings with familiar spirite, and attempte to 
consult the dead— dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18%"). In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the ) garments 
of Jesus among the Rom. soldiers (Mk 15%, Lk 23*, 
Jn 19”), but also in a solemn decision of the 
istians as a means of obtaining a successor to 
Judas. In this case, however, it only decides be- 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful investigation has proved him to possess the 
qualities essential to apostleship, and then with 
rayer for divine caene (Ac 1%-%), Doubts have 
bean thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
ignificant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the a lic Churches. 
For Yalley of Decision see JEHOSHAPHAT 
(VALLEY). W. F. ADENEY. 


DECK.—To deck (=Lat. tegere, Ger. decken, 
Eng. thatch) is simply ‘to cover,’ hence the ‘deck’ 
of a ship. Thus Cov. has (Hag 1°) ‘ Ye decke youre 
selves, Sut ye are not warme’ (Gen., AV, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 7% 
‘I have decked my bed with coverings of ta : 
(‘e39, LXX réraxa, Vulg. intexus). But Luther has 
‘Ich habe mein Bette schin geschmicket, Wyc. ‘I 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by 1611 ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decorate, no doubt through 
confusion with that word, with which it has no 
Ors connexion. Thus Pr. Bk. (1552) Com. 

rvice (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre- 
pared a rich feast, decked his table wi kind 
of provision, so that there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’ is used 
elsewhere in AV. J. HASTINGS. 


DECLARE, DECLARATION.—The oldest mean- 
ing of the vb. ‘declare’ is to make clear (de-clarus), 
explain, expound, as in the Title of Tylle’s ed. of 


Tindale’s NT, ‘d g many harde places con- 
teyned in the texte.’ perbaps Dt 1° (see Driver). 
where in AV ‘declare’ is the tr. of a great 


number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but ite 
meaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known, as Ps 50° ‘the heavens shall d. his right- 


eousness,’ Ac 17% ‘Whom therefore ye ignorant! 

worship, him d. I unto you’ (RV ‘set forth’), Ro 1¢ 

‘declared to be the Son of God with power... 
nd this is 


by the resurrection from the dead.’ 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences 
Job 13", Est 10°(RV ‘fall account ’), Sir 43°, Lk 13 
(RV ‘ narrative’), 2 Co 8” (RV ‘ to shew’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
DECLINE.—In AV to ‘decline’ is always (except 
Ps 102"! 109”) used in the original but now obsole 
sense of ‘turn aside.’ Thus, Job 23" ‘His way 
have I kept, and not declined’ (RV ‘turned not 
aside’); Ps 119° ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law’ (RV ‘swerved’; so 119); Pr 7% ‘ Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways’ (so RV). In 
Ps 1024 ‘My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth,’ and 109%, the image is of the shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg 19 ‘ until 
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the day declineth’ (see AVm), 2 K 20” ‘It is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps’ 
(AV ‘go down’), and Jer 64 ‘the day declineth 
(AV ‘goeth away’) Tennyson combines both 
meanings (Locksley Hall, 1. 43)— 
lhe | known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feelings @ narrower heart than mine.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEDAN, |), LXX Aaddy, Acdd» (in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Aaddv), according to Gn 10’, a son of 
Raamah, one of the sons of Cush. In Gn 25° he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10’, but is 
represented, not as a Cushite, but as a Keturzan. 
Dedan is in this latter a eon of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Keturah; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. I. xv. 1) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’s sons. The Shubites 
were neighbours of the Temanites (Job 2!) in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Sabrean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe in that neighbourhood. 

The Dedanites are represented as an important 
commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara- 
van e with Damascus and Tyre. They fre- 
quentee the highway that ran through the Arabian 

esert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the charity of their 
southern neighbours of Tema (Is 21%). Accord- 
on gs Jeremiah (25%) they formed an Arabian 
tribe alongside of Tema and Buz, and were 
accustomed on their business journeys to 
through the land of Edom. The Dedanites 
in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia. In all these pro- 
chee passages, as in the OT generally, Arabia 

esignates, not the whole of the peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 
yoke colonized by the Ishmaelite and Keturman 

escendants of Abraham. In Jer 25" the refer- 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men- 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order in which the 
countnes and peoples are named in vv.** is 
evidently in a broad way from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south- 
ward, from Edom to and k again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25% an is described as form- 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Teman repre- 
sente the farthest north. This may only mean 
that the country of the Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending from 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 27” Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 


luxurious Tyre precious cloths for iots or 
saddle cloths for riding. From the place which it 


occupies in this , it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v.*®, we find the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia; while v.™ names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Northern Arabia, and the princes 
of Kedar. This precisely suite the locality assigned 
in other to the Keturman Dedanites. 
Considerable difficulty has arisen over the only 
other allusion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have not yet referred. In Ezk 27% we read 
‘The men of Dedan were thy traffickers; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand: they brought 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 
ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due te 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistress of the 
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eommercial world. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia should not have acted 
aa intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the products of the far East. But the men- 
es is sa pEcee’ to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea necessary. The 
ians, R (3) and D (1) in the writing 
of Heb. being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it has all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, s0 as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
But the order in which the names are given in 
this — seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The list of those who brought their goods to the 
market of Tyre begins with Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, Tubal, Meshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v..° we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of R and D is 
required, we have in vv.'*!® the order from south 
to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate starting-point for this second list. 
us in all the Brophous the only 
theory that easily and naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Dedanites as a Keturman 
tribe, occupying a position ip en of other allied 
tribes in the north-west of bia. The only 
trace, therefore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
isin Gn 10’. It is quite impossible to conjecture 
with any vonfidence how it came about that both 
Shela and Dedan should be names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another as 
that of the Cushite Raamah and that of the 
Keturssan Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Keturean Dedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain- 
ing their ancestral name, may have been included 
in the genealogy with their Cushite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assume that the same 
had happened with r t to the sons of Sheba. 
The Dedan of the Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius in the neighbourhood of Phana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, the 
ancient Punon or Phunon, at which the Israeli 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 33). 
Lrrgratronge.—Besides Dillmann and Delitasch on Gn and 
Is, and Davidson on Exzk, see Winer, Realwérterbuch,® 268 f., 
aig ea ape eed 
en ° ° ’ 
intarbunt, $06) See also Hommel, Ane. Heh, Trad. 239 f. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
DEDICATION.—The idea of withdrawing (per- 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to nceacral “dae which seems to be the 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
wp, is embodied in various expressions of EV, 
such as consecrate, dedicate, devote, hallow (holy, 


etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general e is to apply ‘consecrate’ and ‘con- 
secration’ to the setting a of persons, and 


‘dedicate’ and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordingly, we read of silver being 
‘dedicated unto J*’ (Jg 17°), so that it could no 
longer be used for other than sacred Paros, of 
*veasels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (nyn})’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(28 8+ Us] Ch 18, ) K 78=2 Ch 5), just as we 
read of the dedication of a bowl ‘of the first (quality) 
of oor pee (ngn3)’ to Baal-Lebanon (CIS, Tab. iv.; 
cf. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, m7 *bp vessels 
of J* dedicated to Chemosh). The same Heb. word 
is used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ 


(Ex 29%, EV ‘sanctify’), of the altar of burnt- | Judas 


besten anise 
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offering (Ex 29"), and of other parte of the fur- 
niture (Ex 40°), all as described in Lv 8. In 
another ref. to this dedication (so EV, but RVm 
dedication-gift, Nu 7%®) we first meet with the 
nnn Hanu (for wh. see Dillmann im loco, Jo. 
Selden, De Synedriis, 1679, bk. iii. p. 148 ff., and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies in OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, 1 K 8 (where note v.™ 339, évexaincev, EV dedi- 
cate, but v.“ vp, tylaver, EV hallow), the dedication 
of the second ree (Ezr 616-17) * and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 127). The last passage is of in- 
terest, moreover, as showing that the completion 
of buildings of a more secular character was also 
the occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds , even of a private house, is to be in- 
ferred from Dt 20°. For much curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, see Selden, 
op. cit. (of. CONSECRATION). 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


DEDICATION, THE FEAST OF THE (ra. éyxalna Jn 
10%, 6 éyxa:mopds roi Ovovacrnplov 1 Mac 4%), was 
instituted by Judas Maccabzus (B.C. 164) in com- 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they had been polluted by Antiochus 


Epiphanes (1 4°), It was to be ‘kept from 
year to dol by the peer of eight days from the 
five and twentieth day of the month Chislev’ 


(about the time of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Ded. is only once mentioned in NT (Jn 10%), 
and in this passage there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, apparently to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking under cover 
instead of in the open air. This is one of the 
numerous instances in which the author of the 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with 
Jewish customs. Westcott thinks that the title 
chosen by our Lord in Jn 9 may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. This illumi- 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that it was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. And. XU. vil. 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in private houses, 
which has been a marked feature of the feast from 
the end of the lst cent. to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every house should set 


tes | up at least one light. Those who did honour to the 


command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour still 
should begin with one light for each n, and 
double the number each night (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. tn loc.). Another school directed that eight 
lighte should be used on the first night, and the 
number diminished by one each night. The 
feast lasted eight days. The reference in 2 Mac 
10° seems to show that the pointe of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not accidental, 
but were designed from the first. The Feast of 
Dedication, however, was unlike the great feasta, 
in that it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 


Jerusalem. 

The words of the Jews in Jn 10” would natur- 
ally be suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to men’s thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagogues during 
its continuance records the successive deliver- 
ances of Israel, and contains a yee for yet 

° Y. 


another. J. 

DEEM was once in freq. use, but is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13* 
‘deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 


* The title of Ps 80 moet probably refers to the dedication by 
Maccabeus (see tn loco, and next art.). 
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circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the which govern the 
world’ (évducar, RV ‘ peste and Ac 27” ‘the 
shipmen deemed (Swxexdour) that they drew near to 
some country,’ though Wyclif has the word and 
ite cognates often, and uses it with fine effect. 
Thus 1 Co 11*-*!-33 ‘for he that etith and drynkith 
unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
demeden wiseli us silf we schulden not be demed, 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben chas- 
tisid, that we be not dampned with this world.’ 
V gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 27”, 
but ‘deemed’ for ‘as’ in Ezr 2@, Neh 7% 
‘therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’ (Heb. simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEEP.—The adj. is used fg. in the sense of 
‘profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as Ps 92° ‘Thy aa aes are very deep’; Ec 7™ 
‘that which is far off, and exceeding deep’ (pdy 
poy ‘deep, deep’); Is 29% ‘woe unto them that 
reek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
(o’p’pyeC) ; Dn 2* ‘ He revealeth the deep and secret 
things’; 1 Co 2! ‘the deep things of God’ 
(Wyclifs tr.; Tind. ‘the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,’ so Cranmer, Geneva (1557); but Gen. 
1560 restwred ‘the deepe things of God,’ and so 
Bishops’ ; Rhem. ‘the profoundities of God’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, ‘the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique ns.” 

‘Deep’ is a common subset. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jul. 
Cass. IV. iil. 226— 

‘The deep of night is crept upon our talk.’ 

But in AV where ‘the deep’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the primitive ¢éhém), 
or to the bottomless pit. The Heb. words are pina 
téhém, as Gn 1* ‘darkness was upon the face of the 
deep’ (see COSMOGONY) ; ahs , Ie 44*7, and abixn 
mégtlah, Job 41", Ps 69% 107™, or npix> mézélah (in 
the plu. ‘deeps’), Neh 94, Ps 886 The Gr. words 
are GSvocos (see ABYSS), Sd0os, Lk 5‘, 2Co 8*; and 
Bv0és, 2 Co 11%, 

Deepness, now almost ay es sf Aa el Se is 
retained from Wye. in Mt 13° ‘ they no deep- 
ness of earth’ (RV retains, and restores ‘ deepness’ 
to the par. passage Mk 4°, which Wye. had also ; 
Tind. has ‘depth’ in both places). J. HASTINGS. 


DEER.—See FALLOWDEER. 


DEFECTIYE.—Sir 49* only, and the meanin 
is ‘guilty of wrongdoing,’ ‘ All, except David aad 
Ezechias and Josias, were defective: for they for- 
sook the law of the Most High’ ( wAnuuerelar 
ér\nuuédncay, lit. ‘erred an error,’ t.¢. acc. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred tly,’ RV ‘committed 
trespass.’ The same Gr. is found in LXX Lv 57, 
Jos 7} 22™-31), Bissell (in Joc.) says ‘were de- 
fective’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, but 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres- 
sion or wrongdoing, as Act 10 Henry VIII. 1518, 
‘Persons . . . 80 founden defective or trespassin 
in any of the said statutes.’ ‘ Defect’ in the mod. 
reir apa ea a ia by RV in 1 Co 6 
Frrnys. after Wyc. ‘fault,’ Gen. ‘impatience, 
Wm ‘loss’: see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 117%), 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEFENCED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the Heb. bein 
either the vb. [as54 bazar (Is 257 27! 36! 37%, 
Ezk 21”) ‘to cut off, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. 1y¥2D mibhzdr (Jer 1% 45 84 347, always with 
vy ‘fr, city), ‘a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘fenced’ 
in Is 36' 37% and in Jer 4° 347; Amer. RV has 
‘ fortified ’ in all the passages. ¢. HASTINGS. 


degrees of Ahaz’s dial (2 K 20° 4 1 


DEGREE 


DEFER.—From dis apart, and ferre to carry, to 
defer is properly ‘to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in early English. The mod. meaning is 
‘to put off to another occasion,’ ‘to postpone’; 
but in older ae: the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘delay,’ as 9” ‘defer 
not, for thine own sake, O my God’ (werdx ‘delay 
not,’ ‘ tarry not,’ the vb. is never used in the sense 
of putting off to another occasion; so Gn 34%, 
Ec 5*); Pr 132 ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart. 
sick’ (n9¥np ‘drawn out,’ ‘ protracted,’ cf. Is 18*" 
where same part of vb. is tr. ‘tall’ in RV); Is 48° 
‘For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger’ 
(ax, not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
80 as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 194). 
Delay is the meaning also in Apocr., Jth 24 (yax- 
ptvw), Sir 4% (xapéAxw), 18% (xelyw) But in NT 
(Ac 24% only) the aang postpone to another 
occasion, viz. to a fuller hearing; the obsol. con- 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Felix. . . deferred them’ (dveBdderc 
avrots). Cf. Rogers (1642), Naaman, 137, ‘If it 
seem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RV 
gives ‘deferred’ for ‘ prolonged’ Ezk 12®- % (3¢x). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEFILEMENT.—See UNCLEANNESS. 


DEFY.— When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Heb. (410) means to taunt or scorn (80 
1 S 172. 3. 36. 86. 8, 2 § 212! 23°, 1 Ch 207). But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 237: §), 

‘Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel,’ 

it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now obeol. sense. The Het. (ov}) means to be 
indignant, then express indiguation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that 1s the meaning the 
parallelism would require (LXX éricardpaca, Vulg. 
detestare, Luth. ten). Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis-fidare, dis-trust) primarily means to 
renounce allegiance or affiance, to pronounce all 
bonds of faith and fellowship dissolved (whence 
war would generally follow, and so the modern 
sense of the word). Thus Tindale’s tr. of 1 Co 
12° ‘no man spoakynge in the sprete of God de- 
fieth Jesus.’ This is probably the sense in which 
: aa > should be taken in Nu, since it is Tindale’s 
word; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is closer to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1549), Hrasm. Par. Thess. 4, i | 
defie all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’; and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘curse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Chron. 626, ‘The faire damoselles 
defied that daie (at Agincourt] in the whiche thei 
had lost their paramors.’ Geneva and Douay have 
‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘denounce.’ 


. HASTINGS. 

. DEGREE.—Late Lat. degradus (de down, gradus 
a step) gave Fr. é, whence Eng. ‘degree.’ So 
a ‘degree’ is ok a step, whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chaucer, Romaunt of Rose, 485— 

‘Into that gardyn, wel y-wrough 
Eonar that mie coude have Meougbt, 
or egree, 
iowevie cal have lyked me.’ 
And Shaks. Jul. Caesar, 0. i. 26— 
*But when he once attains the — round, 
He then unto the ladder turns 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 
By which he did ascend.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘degree’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur.: the ref. being either to the 
11, Ip $g°er, 
of Degrees (Ps 120-13 


see DIAL) or to the Son 
the Heb. abyo ma‘alah. 


titles, see PSALMS) an 


DEGREES, SONGS OF 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘degree’ soon 
to express also a step in rank, whence 1 Ch 
5° ‘their brethren of the second d.’ (o 370, lit. 
‘the seconds’); 177 ‘a man of high degree (07¥7 
nbyen), Ps 62° ‘men of high d.’ (#33) ; 62° ‘ men of 
low d.’ (o19¢°33), Sir 111 ‘ wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ (rarewds ; so Lk 1, Ja 1%); 
1 Ti 34 ‘ they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themselves a good d.’ (Sa0ués, 
lit. ‘step,’ RV ‘standing ’). 
m is quite ex in the 
e. rye G “The Pre: ow Warts wo has been 
followed by all the versions except RV. It is pos ee 
ree 


tr. of the ue, itself a literal tr. of the G The Gr. 
In the 


word Lecter only in NT. LXX it is used either as 


tr. of ma’ dlah (2 K 209 dts. 10 dé. 11) or of miphtdn (1 8 55), the 
former Lage Set . » th 
latter the ‘ hold’ of Dagon’s temple: it is also found once 


DEGREES, SONGS OF.—See PsaLms. 


DEHAITES (AV Dehavites, mm, Kéré ee 
Ezr 4°).—The Dehaites were among the peop es 
settled in Samaria by Osna , §.e. probably the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. They joined with their 
fellow-colonists in sending the letter written by 
Rehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com- 
plain of the attempt made by the Jews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 B.C.). 
The name has been conn with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Ada, mentioned in 
Herod. i. 125 (Rawlinson), or.with the name of the 
city Du’-fa, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tableta (Fried. Delitzsch); but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
The LXX reads Aavato: (A), but in B the text runs 
Lovevwaxaios of eioly "Hayat (for ‘the Shushan- 
chites, the Dehaites, the Elamites’; cf. Meyer, 
Judenthum, 36). H. A. WHITE. 


suade” does not exactly supply, has escaped us’ °— 
Trench, Eng. Past ana Pres 17 


breach of that law.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DELAIAH (7, wiry A One of the sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3*, AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A priest and leader of the 28d course 
of priests in the time of David (1 Ch 24%). 3. The 
son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘princes’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jehoiakim (Jer 36% *). 
4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
iah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebuild- 
ing of Jerus. (Neh ‘Al 8. The head of the children 
of D., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr 2°=Neh 78). The name in 1 Es is 
Dalan. R. M. Boyp. 


DELECTABLE.—Is 44° only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit.’ AV and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, whieh explains, ‘Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.’ But it is the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the d. things’ (oq §dmddhtm), which 
the Bishops’ as hres by the (too) free tr. ‘the 
carved image t they love can doe no , 
‘Delectable,’ from Lat. is, came in 
through old Fr., whence came also the form 

. é A from , Leatah 
a Ass Bet ca Oe bees ie om 
an Egyptian alliance.’ 


‘delitable,’ which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able’ by a mistaken association with light; later 
forms are ‘delightsome’ and ‘delightful.’ Only 
the last has held its ground; but ‘delectable’ is 
remembered by Bunyan’s ‘delectable Mountains’ 
(Pu. Prog. p. 52); ct. Shaks. Rich. IT, U1. iii. 7— 


* And ban ear fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and dele aa 


DELICACY.—Trench (Select Glossary, p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unmarked degrees, so there creeps over 
the words that designate it a subtle change; they 
come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs be that the words which express it 
should be received into favour too. It has been 
thus with /ucury; it has been thus also with this 
whole group of worda.’ The words are ‘delicacy,’ 
‘delicate ’ (adj. and subst.), ‘delicately,’ ‘ delica 
ness,’ ‘ delicious,’ ‘ deliciously,’ all of which except 
‘delicious’ are found in AV. 

Delicacy.— Rev 18* ‘the merchante of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies’ (crpjv0s sing., RV ‘wantonness,’ RVm 
‘] 2 aes Delicacies is Rhemish tr., after Vulg. 
delicie, so Wyclif; but Tind. and others ‘ pleasures.’ 
vonpoue is the oldest meaning of ‘ delicacy’; 
see Delicate, and cf. Chaucer, Former Age, 58— 

* Jupiter the likerous, {= lecherous) 
That first was fader of delicacye.’ 

Delicate.—The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
1. Softly nurtured, as Sus © ‘Now Susanna was a 
very d. woman, and beauteous to behold’ (rpugepés); 
Bar 4% ‘my d. ones’ (ol rpupepol nov) ; and aed 
Dt 28% %, Is 47! (all ay, ee » Jer 6 ‘a 
comely and d. woman’ (TBR, ifferent read- 
ing), and Mic 1° (xaya, rpupepss). 2. Lascurt- 
ous, as Wis 19" ‘they asked d. meats’ edge 
rpyg7js, RV ‘luxurious dainties’); Sir 208 
‘ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, 
than d. fare in another man’s house’ (éd3écynara 
Aauzpd, RV ‘sumptuous fare’); and Pr 19 RV 
‘delicate living’ (saya, AV ‘delight’). As a subst. 
delicates occurs Jer 51™ ‘he hath filled his bell 
with my d.’ (o'y7z, Amer. RV ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 
(dya0d, RV ‘good things’), 31° (rtpupjyara, RV 
: ae things’). Cf. Ps 1414 Gen. ‘let mee not eate 
of their delicates’ (AV ‘dainties’); W. Brough 
1650), ‘ Hunger cooks all meats to deli ’ which 

errick seems to copy (Country Lyfe), *‘ Hunger 
makes coarse meate delicates.’ Delicately means 
‘luxuriously’ in the foll. in AV, La 4° 
(Wwe), Pr ‘he that d. bringeth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become son at the 
length’ (pay=‘ fondle,’ ‘indulge’ ; ‘delicately ’ is 
Wyclifs tr., who, following Vulg., renders ‘who 
delicatli fro childhed nurshith his seruaunt, after- 
ward shal feelen hym vnobeisaunt,’ V. contumacem) ; 
Lk 7® ‘ they which are gor usly apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts’ ,» as 
La 4°, and at 2 P 2" where AV ‘riot,’ RV ‘ revel’); 
1 Ti & AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 

leasure,’ Gr. } owaradwoa), is dead while she 
iveth’; and add 2S 1% Ja 5° RV. But in Ad. 
Est 15° (AVm and RV ‘carrying herself d.,’ AV 
‘daintily,’ Gr. rpugepetdoyas) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Cov.), that is, weak; and 
so perhaps 1 S 15** ‘Agag came unto him delicately.’ 


trom the Buhops’ Bible; Cov, “tenderly” Gen. “pleasantly. 

e e@; v. ‘tenderly,’ * pleasantly. 

The marg. is ‘in bondes,’ and BYm ‘cheerfully.’ 6 

LXX gives wrimen R ot tremens, noe 

Douay ‘very fatte, trem ; Luther, getrost (confidently); 
The ways of 

9) are given by Driver (Notes on Sam. p. 90), who decides 


that it fs saf on the whole, to acquiesce in ‘delicately, 
seohuptaoualy.” "And, undoubted ' ney ninpet fhe long 
is the most natural meaning of the Heb. (for eco la 


588 DELIGHTSOME 


DEMAND 


but ite use in this place is not very apparent. The - 
ression ‘delicately’ is probably meant to express weniuens 
and fear (as Ad. Est 15°) rather than pride or voluptuousness. 


Delicateness.—Only Dt 28% ‘the tender and 
delicate woman . . . which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 
(2axn7p) and tenderness,’ %.e. not ‘weakness,’ but 
‘fineness.’ Deliciously = luxuriously, Rev 187-* ‘lived 
deliciously ’ (orpyrdw, RV ‘lived wantonly’). Cf. 
Latimer, 11. 412, ‘I am more inclined to feed man 
grossly and necessarily, than a few deliciously an 
voluptuously’ ; and Lk 16)® Tind. ‘a certaine rich 
man, which ... fared deliciously very daye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELIGHTSOME, now only poet. for ‘delightful,’ 
was once good prose, and occurs in Mal 3}? ‘ ye shall 
be a d. land’ (P90 ye). Davies (Bible Eng. p. 236) 

uotes aprons ly from T. Adams, Works, 1. 273, ‘If 
this gentle physic make thee madder, He hath a dark 
chamber to put thee in—a dungeon is more light- 
some and delightsome—the grave.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELILAH (75°53, Aadetd4).—The woman who be- 
trayed Samson into the hands of the Philistines. 
The account as given in Jg 16 does not say whether 
she was an Israelite or a Philistine; but she was 
doubtless the latter, and Sorek, her place of resid- 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to gain a great influence over him. That she was 
his wife is very improbable, notwithstanding that 
that is the opinion of Chrysostom and other patris- 
tic writers. See SAMSON. W. J. BEECHER. 


DELOS (A4)os), a famous island in the gean Sea, 
has played a part in history quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and rocky unproductive character. 
It was considered to have been anchored by Zeus to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to be ex- 
posed to ordinary earthquakes.* It was the seat of a 
very ancient and widely-spread worship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister Artemis, was said to have 
been born there; and the Gr. peoples flocked from 
& great distance to the annual festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homeric hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. The festival of the Virgin 
on the neighbouring island of Tenos is the modern 
representative of the ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in B.C. 478, was selected as the sips gd of 
the great confederacy of Gr. states on the Agean 
coasts and islands for defence against the Persians; 
but after a time Athens, the presiding city of the 
confederacy, became also its centre. The Athenians 
treated D. as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became great, D. lost its importance; but 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. Durin 
the 2nd and Ist cent. B.C. it became one of the 
greatest harbours of the A’gean Sea, playing the 
same part in ancient trade that the island of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Romans after B.c. 190 as a rival to the 
maritime power of Rhodes. It was a nominally 
independent state under Rom. protection from B.C. 
197 to 167. Then it was esa for coquetting 
with Macedonia, with the loss of freedom; it was 

iven to Athens, and its natives fled and settled in 

chaia; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeopled by Athenian colonists 
{ednpolxor), along with many Roman settlers; and 

enceforth its inscriptions are dated by the Athenian 
archons; and it was always considered to be part 
of the Roman province Achaia (which see). he 
earliest trace of a Roman settler in D. is contained 
in an inscription of B.c. 250. During the 2nd cent. 
it became the largest settlement of Roman (or 


* An earthquake at D. was considered a specially grave ex- 
pression of the will and power of the god ; see Herod. vi. 08; 
lucy’ 


& | See also Homolle 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mevliter. 
lands ; mainly through their efforts and wealth ita 


poor harbour was greatly improved ; in theix 
interest it was declared a ee bore by the Roman 
state in B.C. 166 in order to strike a blow at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Rhodes; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Romans in B.C. 146. 

Owing to its t importance in the E. Mediter- 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in the list of states 
to which the Roman government addressed letters 
in favour of the Jews in B.C. 138-137, 1 Mac 1518-3: 
and the inscriptions of D. form the best commen- 
tary on that important historical document. D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were bought 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in the passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Homolle says, ‘Among the Orientals who fre- 
quented D., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
pace (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. viii. 1884, p. 98) ; 

ut, as the inscriptions are to a large extent con- 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to tind 
the traces of their presence. A decree of the Delians 
confirming the immunity of the Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. (Ant. XIv. x. 14). 

A frightful calamity brought the prosperity of 
D., and especially of the Roman settlers, to an end. 
In the Mithridatic war Athens took part with the 
king, while D., where the Roman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Roman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
D. was captured in B.C. 87 by the wn ee 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in the neigh- 
bourin Cyclades ; and, when the Romans re- 
covered it in the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years; but direct trade 
between Italy and the E. harbours now became 
more common ; Ostia and Puteoli took the place 
of D. as the great emporia for the purchase of E. 
pocuce required in Italy, and under the Roman 

pire D. became utterly insignificant. 

LITERATURE.—The excavations conducted at Delos for many 
ro by the French School of Athens have thrown a flood of 
ight on the history of the island. An excellent summary and 
estimate of their earlier resulta, as published in many scattered 
works, is given by Jebb in Journal af Hellenic Studies, 1830, 
Pp. 7-62. Since then numerous cles in the Bulletin de 

orresp. Hellién., by Homolle, 8. Reinach, and others, have added 
much information, especially vi pp. 1-167, vii. pp. 103-125, 
829-878, viii. 75-158, xiv. PP 889-511, xv. pp. 118-168 
Archives de CIntendance a Delos; 

Schasfier, de Deli Insulos rebus. W. M. Ramsay. 


DELUGE.—See FLOop. 


DEMAND.—Throughout AV ‘demand’ is simply 
to ask, as Fr. demander, without the sense of 
authority. This is manifest from the Heb. and 
Gr. words so tr*, which have all this simple meaning. 
In Introd. to Gen. Bible we read, ‘ The Catechisme, 
or maner to teache children the Christian religion, 
wherein the minister demandeth the question, and 
the childe maketh answer.’ See Field, O.N iii. on 
Mt 2*. Asa subst. d. occurs only Dn 4” with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Jrouue, v. 
859— 

* And of th’ 
got ht meg ab eM on et, 
Fro that demaunde he so descendeth doun 


To asken hir, if that hir sure thoughte 
The Grekes gyse, and werkes that they wroughte.’ 


Once RV introduces d. in mod. sense (Neh 57) fos 
AV ‘require’ (see Ryle’s note). J. HASTINGS. 


rather 


DEMAS 


DEMETRIUS IIL. 589 


DEMAS (Ayzas, possibly an abbrev. of Demetrius) 
is described by the A e Paul as a fellow- 


labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Rome to the ossians and to Philemon 
(Col 4, Philem v.™). In the 2nd Ep. to Timoth 


(4°) he is described as having forsaken the a e 
when he was awaiti his trial before Nero, 
because he ‘loved this present world.’ Whether 
he was disco by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
temporary or final, we have no means of knowing. 
Tradition leans to the darker view of his character, 
an him among the apostates from the faith 
(Epiph. Hor. 51). R. M. Boyp. 


When 
to be recognized as the king of Syria, he fled from 
Rome, with the assistance chiefly of the historian 
Polybius(Polyb. xxxi.; Justin, xxxiv. 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin 
Antiochus Eupator. Eupator was soon defea 
and put to death, and in B.c. 162 D. was pro- 
claimed king (1 Mac 7', 2 Mac 142; Jos. Ant. 
Xl. x. 1; Liv. Epit. gad He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Polyb. xxxi. 23), and, after 
interfering in the affairs ot Babylon (App. Syr. 47; 
Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judma. 
Alcimus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, D. again offended the Romans by putting 
@ supporter of his own in the place of Ariarathes on 
the throne of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Liv. 
ye. xlvii.), w his tyranny and excesses 
ienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as a claimant to the crown of Syria 
(B.C. 153); and he and D. competed for the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac 10-2 ; Jos. Ané. XIII. ii. 1-3) The 
former, offering f rine y rank and the high priest- 
hood, won at the first bid; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa- 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10**), 
the people ‘ gave no credence’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the poll-tax, the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to be remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to be met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptolemies, 
§ 117). With the help of the Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the reverses he suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed; and in B.c. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis- 
played the utmost aie bravery, but was 
efeated and slain (1 Mac 10% ©; Jos. Ant. XIII. 
li. 4; App. Syr. 67; Polyb. iii. 5; Justin, xxxv. 1; 
Euseb. Ehron. ed. Schoene, i. 263 “4 
| . W. Moss. 


DEMETRIUS II., surnamed Nixdrwp, ‘Con- 
queror,’ was sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the success of Balas seemed prob- 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2). For several years he re- 
mained in exile; but as soon as the unpopularity 
of Balas gave him an opportunity, he landed (B.c. 
147) with an army of tan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. The entire country rallied to him 
except Judsa, where Jonathan still Sopher se: 
Balas. But Ptolemy Philometor declared in his 
favour, and their combined forces inflicted a fatal 


uest 


defeat upon Balas (B.0. 145) on the banks of the 
(Enoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surname (1 Mac 11'*19; Jos. Ané. xml. iv. 8; App. 
Syr. 67; Liv. £pit. lii.). Jonathan now set him- 
self to separate Judea from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus.; but D. per- 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Juda, and the 
exemption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (1 Mac 11%°7; Jos. Ané. x1. iv. 9). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryphon (Diodotus), a former general of Balas, set 
up the latter’s son as a pretender to the throne; 
but D. obtained the help of Jonathan by promising 
the removal of the Synan isons from Juda, 
and put down the revolt (1 114-8; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 2, 3). On Jonathan’s return to Judewxa the 
revolt broke out again, and hon made himself 
master of Antioch. As D. failed to keep his 
promis to the Jews, they now took the side of 
ryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Cale- 
Syria (1 Mac 11%; Jos, Ant. xi. v. 5-11). D. 
withdrew from the S. part of his kingdom; but 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for himself, attempted to reduce Juda, Jonathan’s 
brother Simon attached himself to D., and ex- 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ- 
ence (1 Mac 13%-@; Jos. Ané. XIII. vi. 7). Soon 
after D. invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, Be whom, in B.c. 138, he was taken 
ee a (1 Mac 14!*; though Jos. Ant. x11. v. 11, 
ustin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different order, and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). The imprisonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which D. was liberated 
by the Parthian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidetes, brother of J). (Jos. Anté. 
XIII. viii. 4; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon claimed the Syrian 
crown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (Eus. Chron. i. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxix. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to Tyre, where in B.C. 125 he was murdered 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. ix. 3), possibly at the instigation of 
his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Liv. oe Ix.) 
R. W. Moss. 
DEMETRIUS III. (surnamed vale oe ‘ Pros- 
perous,’ and on coins Theos, Soter, hilometor, 
etc.) was a son of Antiochus Grypus, and grand- 
son of D. Nikator. On the death of his father civil 
wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their lives, whilst Philip, the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and D. established 
himself in Ccoele-Syria, with Damascus as his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus (Jos. Ané. XIII. xiii. 4). In Judea, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Jannzus 
and his Pharisee subjects. The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. XII. xiii. 5; Ware, 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a good 
opportunity to extend his kingdom to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
country with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and defeated Janneeus in a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. XI. xiv. 1; Wars, 
1. iv. 5). But the desertion of the Jews, who either 
pitied the plight of Janneus (Jos. Wars, %b.) or 
more probably feared the re-establishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up the victory, and he withdrew to Beroa 
Pre) The town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthians 
to his aid. D. was in turn shut up closely within 
his encampment and starved into surrender. He 
was sent as a prisoner to Arsaces IX., by whom he 
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was detained in sepry. until his death (Jos. 
Ant. X11I. xiv. 3). The dates of the reign of D. 
cannot be fixed with precision ; but coins of his are 
known, dated from the Seleucid year 217 to 2%, 
6.6. Sppromnatay from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eckhel, iii. 
245; Gardner, of Gr. Coins in the Brit. 
Mus. 101). R. W. Mosa. 


DEMETRIUS (Anu}rpos).—Two persons of the 
name are mentioned in NT—the ringleader in 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19), and a disciple 
commended by St. John (3 Jn v.4). Both of 
these dwelt either in Ephesus or ita vicinity, — 
the very name is redolent of Ephesian surround- 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges- 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good reports and that, therefore, both 1eferences 
are tothe same man. In its contracted form of 
Demas this is also the name of one who has an 
PORE Pry notoriety as a recreant, ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me’ (2 Ti 4%). He is also mentioned in 
Col 4'* and Philem v.™, and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply Sarena ike utter 
apostasy. - MUIR. 


DEMON, DEYIL, Gr. dalnwr, or Sasusnor (more 


frequently), Heb. 79, Syr. \sLs, Aram. xj? (cf. 
Assyr. du). The supposed Heb. root is [ne] ‘to 


be mighty,’ hence ‘to rule,’ Arab. Os (cf. 77 ‘to 
treat violently, to destroy’). Demoniac, &aczom- 
fduevos. For ‘devil’ (properly &:d8odros, see SATAN) 
RV rightly substitutes ‘demon’ wherever the 
Greek text has darudémo». 

Both physical and moral evil may be regarded 
from two standpointse—({1) As existing in man 
physically in the form of bodily disease, or spiritu- 
ally as moral evil; (2) as having a source outside 
man. It is with physical and moral evil in the 
latter aspect that we are nowdealing. Among the 
Hebrews, both in pre-exilic and t-exilic times 
down toa comparatively late period of the Christian 
era, both moral and physi evil were attributed 
to nal agencies. This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and soul, 
exercised a pvoune and enduring influence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and played a 
very considerable part in the 
Church Fathers. 

In tracing this conception of evil spirits influenc- 
ing man to ite primitive sources, we shall find that 


6 writings o 


it has ite springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israelite ple in the dawn of 
their history. Baudissin has clearly shown how 


the demonology of the Greco-Roman iod of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier polytheism. 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that polytheism was iteelf 
the outcome of the oe called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitwe Culture, by the name 
‘animism.’ Even early mankind instinctively 
sought for causes, and interpreted the forces and 
other manifestations of nature as personal, i.e. as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (cf. 
Siebeck, rb. d. igtonsphilosophie, p. 58 ff.). 
Thus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic society of 
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague 
flood, and earthquake were ascribed to wrat ul 

ersonal agencies, whose malignity man would en- 
eavour to avert or ap : 

The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 
believed in the existence of hostile powers or 
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Jinns, who were held to be the inhabitante of 
lonely spota, and Mohammed himselt recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con- 
temporaries did. Various names were given to 
them, viz. GAdl, ‘I frit, Sila, ‘Aldk; and we have 


likewise feminine names. The word ‘Tfrtt, which 
occurs 80 uently in the ‘One thousand and one 
nighta,’ is found in the Kor&n (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the Heb. 
vyp, ‘hairy.’* ‘Thedesert is full of these spectral 
shapes. oever ends his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 


child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the ghwi.’ 
On this subject consult W. R. Smith, #S?, p. 119 f. 
A. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The paral- 
lels which we find in OT to the Jinn of ancient as 
well as modern Arabia may now be noted. Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por- 
trays a scene among Edom’s ruined fortresses, 
when ‘one Tyy (hairy satyr) shall call out to an- 
other, and Lilfth (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode’ (Is 344). This Lilith is a demon of feminine 
sex. The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 311). 
In one of the magical texte cited b omn.el 
abla lah, p. 367) occurs the line (iv. Rawi. 29, No 1, 
v. 23)— 


‘The Alu, the Hlat, the handmaid of [ilu.’ 

The Babylonian /ildéw or (élite is placed in tnis 
incantation in close connexion with the plague- 
demon Namtar. There can be little doubt that 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic- Babylonian word 
iildtw, which means ‘night,’ and se became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 

im feminine personality became a subject for 
ater Jewish legends (see Sayce, Hsbbert Lect. p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons (/él{n). 

* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, ili. (‘Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 
thums’), p. 135 ad fn. But this view appears to me somewhat 
$s & Ge’ 
doubtful, and the connexion of Gav! AO with XS (OR) 
* dust,’ seems more probable. When we bear in mind the close 


connexion between the Jinn and the se t acco to 
Arahic belief (see Néideke, Zeitschr. far ‘7s 

’ » vol. L 1860, p. 412 ff.; and Bau Stud. 
zur Semit. Reli i. 270 ff.), we might connect with this 


the curse pronounced on the serpent in Gn 8!4 * Dust thou shalt 
eat’... Winckler, it is true, this as simply cra! Sind 
sion of dishonour or diagrace, an cep pang the phrase w 
t in one of the Tel el-Amarna le sel acne p 

s Arabia 


the under-world (¢. p. 259). I should therefore 
illustration of Gn 8}4, the Sth line 
of Iftar to Hades, adar ipru madu bubussunu ne (itu, ‘a 

lace where much dust is thelr sustenance, mire their food.” Mr. 

uchanan Gray of Manafield College, Oxford, in a letter which 
he kindly sent to me on this subject, says, ‘I have looked through 
the article in the Listn ol’ Arad on 2c, and can find nothing 
that necessitates giving to 'Ifreet the sense ‘‘hairy.” I daresay 
you have noticed that some of the derivatives of the root 
\ ac, us hz (in plu.) denote the feathers of the neck 
or the mane, or the front hairs of a horse. In the line 


clted by Wellh. from HudA. 22710 5 )lic (plu. of _s 5) te 
used of the hair of women. The feminine of 6,85 te Ly fc, 


whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, \-—~ pe CL/ré), 
through quiescence of the yd, and subsequent change of the 


S into C9. This is all the connexion with hair which I have 


yet been able to find, and thus there seems lees in favour of 
connecting ‘Jfreet with hairiness, than of your attractive 
alternative view of connecting it with dust.’ In the new ed 
(1897) of Wellhausen’s Reste, eee pp. 151ff., and footnote 1 
p. 162. 
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Bee Weber, Syst. der . Palastin. Theol. P. 
246; Eisenmenger, £ Judenth, ii. p. 413 ff. 
Even conservative critics like Dillmann and Kinig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
malay than the end of the beitoey i Cheyne, Tok 

wo regard it as post-exilic (Jnét to Isat 
P. 205 ff.). In the case of this chapter, as well as 
37-14%, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
clear traces of t Babylonian influence. But 
ths date of authorship of these passages does not 
determine the question when the belief in demonic 
personalities embodied in animal shapes first be- 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jackals, ostriches, wild cate, and hysenas in con- 
nexion with the o-ry¢ ‘satyrs,’ both in 344" and 
its parallel 13"*-, we are led to infer that demons 
were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denizens of the ruined solitude. From Lv 17‘ we also 
learn that in post-ex. times sacrifices were offered 
to o*Tyg—a practice which is expressly forbidden. 
On the other hand, the curious rite cespooune 
“AzA&zel (ima), detailed in Lv 16, formed an in- 
tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how embedded 
in popular imagination was this belief in evil 
powers of the solitude. ‘AzAzel is here an evil 

spirit, and stands opposed to J*.* See AZAZEL. 
The belief that certain animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabio 
Jinn, must have exi in comparatively early 
re-ex. times, since Gn 3'-, containing the tempta- 
ion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might compare with this Nu 
, coming from the same documen 


source. 


But in the narrative of the temptation of Eve by | Ba 


the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. The serpent is identified 
with it, and we have no suggestion that a demon 
was & adhe dca gga vag a prs rel 
into something else. This was a later develop- 
ment. The animal was iteelf the demonic power, 
and the latter is not abstracted or treated as a 


gad rea personality. 

e Jewish exile, covering the larger part of the 
6th cent. B.C. Br oes ea earline wro nt a 
great change. It i i at 
we owe the Heb. word = a This word, occurring 
in the plural form ov in Dt 32”, like the Aram. 
nyy, is probenly a loan-word, taken from the 
Aasyro - 


word occurs only twice in OT (Dt 32" and Ps 106*’). 
The Song of Moses (Dt 32) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Kuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic character, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
well to the 6th cent. as to the 7th for the date of 
its composition. In other words, it may be held, 
with considerable probability, to reflect the feel- 
ings of pious Jews in the exile period. 
ow, magic played a very considerable part in 
Babylonian religion. Magic reste on the basis of 
a belief in evil and destructive spirita, to whose 
. baleful influences man is daily ex , and which 
can be coun by certain incantations, 
whereby the countervailing name and power of the 
higher neice Ee are invoked. Sayce has 
clearly shown (Hibbert Lect. p. 317), magic was 
closely bound up with medicine, since ‘all sickness 
was ascribed to demoni possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk with the 


* Bee Schultz, AXtest. Theologte 4(1888), p. 868; and also Cheyne 
in ZATW, 1896, Heft i. P; 185 ff. The curious rite of se g 
forth the goat for ‘Azfsel into the wilderness (Lv 16%1- 28) shoul 
be comnared with the despatch of the bird into the field in the 
ceremony respecting leproay (1499) 
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water, or breathed in with the air, and until he 


could be expelled there was no chance of recovery ' 
(p. 310). imens of these magical texts may 
be seen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayoe’s Hibbert Lectures. e subjoin the follow- 
ing specimen :— 

‘The plague (naméar), the fever which will carry the people 


tongue . 
eye never may they injure... 
may they enter, 
O spirit of heaven conjure, O spirit of earth conjure.’ ® 

A comparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Baby:onia, with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at once reveals the close connexion 
between the two. During the exile these ere 
lonian traditions effected an entrance into the 
Jewish world of ideas, and there became per- 
manently domicil 

But while 79 is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. &du, ita signification was by no means the 
same. For o%® is used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, ony o'7 Now, the attitude of 
ancient Israel towards foreign deities varied con- 
siderably in different periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people tow 
idolatry in the xilic times clearly shows that, in 
the popular mind, belief in the power as well as 
existence of foreign deities was firmly rooted. 


Many OT clearly indicate this, Jp 6 9%, 
Nu £1” (cf. Jer 48% 49), 1 8 264%, Ru 1° 2" (see 
udissin, Stud. sur Semi. Religionsgesch. Hefti.). 


In other words, the religion of Israel in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism. 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ‘monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Israel. It is true that, from the 8th cent. B.C. 
downwards, the ‘other gods’ are called ‘no : 
‘emptiness,’ ‘wind,’ ‘vanity’ (or ‘ breath’), 
‘corpses,’ and ‘dead’; but these are terms whic 
are rather selected to express the utter powerless- 
ness and insufficiency of foreign deities in com- 
pee ead with the supreme might of J”, the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolate 
a ordinal: in the tw Dt 32” and 
cco: , in the two passages an 

Ps 106”, the aan oy ‘demons’ is used to describe 
the subordinate position, as compared with J”, of 
the Moabite deities, to whom the Hebrews sacri- 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudissin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 32% ‘when in the Son 
of Moses it is said that J“ alone has led : 
and no strange god ( %) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods over Israel is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.’ 

The use of oy in these two 
fact, be regarded as the first step taken by Israel 
in the direction of demonology, under Babylonian 


* See Tiele, lon-Assyr. Geach. p. 548 ff. ; Hommel, Geach, 


es may, in 


ee ee ee a we have me tio 
personification of the la e.g. 18 19), Jer 468, whe ereen 
of Ex 1511 ‘Who is like unto thee, O J”, among the . 
(o°dy3, of. Ps 77146 1053 964, in which comparison is made be- 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of ce and power, mo bee slight, 
assigned to the latter. That the terms 0° 8, 790, WH, 
o't2N, ete., cannot be pressed into signifying the 
denial of existence, is recognised by Baudissin 


absolute 
himeelf (@ 
p. 101 ad fn.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
relegated to this subordinate rank, and desig- 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in OT and in the 
literature of a later iod, we find the deities of 
the heathen identified with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the a yptic section 
in Isaiah (24-26), which is pl by many critics, 
with good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlier than the Maccabean book of Daniel. 

Is 24%! we read ‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that J” will visit the host of the height in the 
a i and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be carried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon HN 
grow pale’ etc. This is a fresh development of 
the old pre-exilic Heb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personal powers or angels, repre- 
sented as stars. is belief is reflected in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 K 22"), Deborah’s song (Jg 5*®), and 
embodied in the name nix3y mm, whic th baa 
recurs in prophetic literature (Am 5”, Is 1° 6 etc.), 
and thence into post-exilic psalm litur 
(Ps 103# 148%). In the apocalyptic passage Is 24%, 
the host of the height are the heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Here, again, the 
roots of the conception of fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (cf. 
Is 46"). It is impossible to mistake the significance 
of the passage Is 14}3%-— 


‘Oh! how art thou fallen from heaven Luoifer (9$'7) son of 
the dawn 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay les low ! 

And thou saidst in thy heart: To the heavens will I mount up, 

Above the stars of God will I set my throne on high’... 

B. THE DEMONOLOGY OF LATER JUDAISM.— 
pane the Greek period the conception of the 

of the heathen as demons became firmly estab- 

hed, and ita development was no doubt largely 
helped by ® growing tendency to assume an inter- 
Mediate of Salsoves (later Saiuéma). Its 
beginnings may be traced even in Hesiod, who 
made a distinction between @eol and daluoves—tho 
latter being , and the survivors of the happy 
olden race whom the Olympic gods first made. 

ut in the 5th cent. B.c. Empedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful and good, without appetite or passion ; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former. These 
dalnoves lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods. They passions like men, and there 
existed varyin es among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. It was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
men, and inspired them towards good and evil 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, i. pp. 66, 409ff.). Stoic 
theology subsequently sca into its system this 
conception of an intermediate realm of éa:pudéria, 
in order that polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilita This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. in such writers as Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char- 
acter of the national deities were referred to the 
demons. 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology. _Inter- 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 
henomenal world. As God in His transcendence 
became removed from participation in the material 


© | disagree, however, with Smend in his conclusion that this 


pame was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrow as 

Wellhausen fon Amos (Lehrbuch d. Attest. rt 

gesch. p. 185ff.) The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 
ve. 


much more primiti 


world, these mediating personalities became a quasi- 
intellectual necessity. Accordingly, the 
renders ot in Pa 95 Heb. 96]® by dacuéma, and so 
also on” in Dt 32, Ps 105 (Heb. 106] *, 13 in Is 
65", and oy in Is 34%, sane in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are called Sa:iuzéma or evil 
spirits. The Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent, ‘demons,’ while in the priéem to the 
sibylline books the gods of the heathen are called 
Saizoves ol dy Ady. It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in the Sibylline books and in the Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greek influence, occupied an 
prcepuone position. He treate the gods of the 
heathen as good heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to the prevalent Jewisb-Alex- 
andrine conception.“ We notice again in ‘Po 6%: 
the evil spirit Asmodzeus is called simply da:uénos, 
and in 3& 27 xoynpdy darudvcov. Spe pe Ore Josephus 
dacuémoy is used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonology is too vast to 
on into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may be ered from Weber's 
System der altsynagog. Palast. Theol. § 5A. 

The ordinary word for ‘devil’ in later Heb. is 


Oa fF 

1. Similarly, in the Peshitt& 121. is the render- 
ing of the dayuéxoy of NT.t Another term em- 
ployed by the Jews was |'7"}>, meaning ‘ destructive’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael p33 ‘injure’). Thus 
the Targ. renders oy in Ps 106” oy xp. In 
fact, the rvejuara dxdGapra (wornpd) of NT is merely 
@ rendering of j'¥°3 "7m or AxXNw ‘ON; and just as 
ym is sometimes used by i to express this, so 
also in NT with rvedpuara. 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the h of the demons. From Berachéth 5la 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
lie in wait for men. The sick, women in men- 
struation, Pere and brides, those in sorrow, 
and even disciples (o'p9q ‘rebe), are liable to their 
assaults. According to Pesachim 1126 the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. They surround the house, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this bore ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
special animals which, according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, b 
mosquitos, etc. We are here again reminded 
the Jinn of the desert in primitive as wel] as 
modern Arabian belief.t ‘Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Pesachim 1126, ‘when the bull 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
his horns.’ God alone has power to quell the 
demons. His protection is always bestowed on 
the congregation when the priest recites the TV 
of Nu 6, an expression which, according to Sifre 
12a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. The protection is afforded by means of 
the guardian angels whom God assigns to His pious 
followers. Berachéth 40a gives the advice that 
covenant salt (Lv 24, Nu 18%) should be eaten and 
drunk at every meal as a protection against 
demons. Certain formule or passages from Holy 


* Philo also identifies the heroes and demons of Greek specu- 
lation with the angels of Mosea. His tendency was to rationalise 
myth, ‘In souls and demons and we have, it is true, 
different names, but, in conceiving the thing represented by 
them all to be one and the same, you will set aside a heavy 
burden, viz. su her dl rab pa ha in JQR, Oct. p. 70). 

t This is the Syr. equivalent of daiuzer in Lk 8%, and mes 
(Mt 1716 etc.), and Tyy (Lv 177, Is 13% 8414) 

¢ Of. Mk 123 So paves vere Onpicor. 
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Writ were considered iall tent against 
demons. Berach. 5la PecbeninGti die 6 from 
3* ‘The ee eee paren, br 8 a 

effective agai e Angel of Deat ara 
12, Pesaehine 1125, warn the reader against drink- 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. The remedy is to strike the water-jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N. 
thy mother hath warned thee, and said, Guard 
thyself from the Shabriri, beriri riri, iri, ri,’ the 
pronunciation of the namewith a syllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the demon away. 

We shall now cite an interesting illustrative 

e from Josephus (Ant. VIL. ii. 5), which is 
signi cant because it shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology affected even the most culti- 
vated and ise itan of Jews. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ and that Solomon composed such in- 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this method is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have seen a man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, epee people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian. .. . The 
manner of the cure was as follows :—He put a ring 
that had a root, of one of those sorta mention 
By Suomen: to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down at once, he adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
making still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he com . Another pee 
shows that Josephus considered demons to be the 
spirite of departed wicked men (BJ Vil. vi. 3). 

sourpphul litersture of the. age eracading” tie 
a i ure 0 e age i ® 
birth cf Jesus, we observe that siording @© the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost angels. Th 
aseail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (ch. 15); and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation—the great judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire isement.t 19! 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to sacrifice to 
demons as if to gods until the judgment day. 
In 53° we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosta who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (cf. 2 P 2*, Rev 20* 8). 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Reuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Beliar against mankind, viz. 

ose of life, seeing, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative imp Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, gluttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, injustice. 

C. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—This is in all ita broad characteristics the demon- 
ology of the papa Judaism stripped of ite 
eruder and exaggerated features. Evil demons or 
enclesn demons, da:udna (oO), rveduara dxdbapra or 
aovnpa ()'e"3 rm), hover about the world, and these 
are umler subjection to Satan (4pywr rdr Satpovlwy), 

= Solomon as a n of 1 ace 
Gesch sO and the Arable otory or (given inthe 

t Coaybeate. lux quoting thin tely cites the of the 
demons to Jesus, an thou one uthes to torment as before 
Writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Dentonology of the 

testament’ ORS 


New (J on much 
valuable information. ey are occasionally marked, however, 


Oy acorn eenceney 60 unduly some of the details 
the NT Note, for example, his 
iwiwees as ‘fell bodily’ in Ao whereas it has no more 


S repeces bwireres Avwas, 
VOI. 1.—28 
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Mt 9 12% Mk 3%, Lk 11% The demon was said 
to enter (elaépyecGa:) into a man somewhat as 
though it were a physical entity, and similarly was 
said to pass out (¢¢pyecGat), or was forcibly expelled 
by some superior power who had authority to cast 
out (éxBdAX\ew) demons. The demons may pass into 
other ani e.g. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (&e caer tend or to be a demoniac 
(Sarporfouervos, cf. the Arabic mentn, said of a 
man by a Jinn, Doughty, i. p. 259). 
Mt (4* 17%) also employs the verb ceAnndtecGa, ‘to 
a lunatic,’ as though it expressed somethi 

distinct from daporitecba: (4%). In Mk 1” 5 the 
phrase used is (d»@pwwrot) é»y rretuart dxaSdpry, where 
the preposition ¢y means ‘in the power or under the 
influence of’; cf. Winer, § xviii. (Eng. ed. p. 483a). 
Luke also uses ¢voxAcioGa: of demon possession (67). 
The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
very varied in NT. In the case of the Gadarene 
he is compelled to dwell among the tombe, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. As 
water is connected with purity and cleansing, 
the demons have a preference for waterless spota. 
ons are, however, chiefly associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 9”, Mk 9"), deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 9”), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12%), 
and epilepsy (Mk 1” 9”, Lk 9”), are the mani- 
featations of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, Luke is the most power- 
fully im with this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniac agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peters mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4% ®, 
cf. 13%). It is to - eter JA never or in cE 
Gospel a saying of our Lor repo Ww 
expreasly distinguishes between ordinary cures and 
expulsion of demons, é«Bdd\d\w saysna xal ldoes 
dworedS (Lk aly The emons, moreover, were 
able to , and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one case, 
as the demon came forth, it cried with a loud voice 
(Mk1™). It was possible for many demons to possess 
a human being at the same time. Seven demons were 
cast out from pot fap iti? Ady mas daha 
the Gadarene demoniac was possessed by a legion. 
As regards the method of procedure adopted _by 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon His 
own personality. The power which He wielded in 
His n is placed in direct opposition to the 
kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
accomplish his task (Mt 17'*), and this was aided 
by prayer (Mk 9”). Faith was sometimes required 
on the part of near relatives, as in the case of the 
father of the epileptic patient (Mk 9* ™), in order 
that the cure might be effected. In these circum- 
stances Jesus relied upon a simple direct command 


him’ Nee 9*), or 
- ‘He cast out 
who were sick.’ 
the 

finger or spirit of God (Lk 11”, Mt 12%). There 
was no use of magic formule. in the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
ears, He merely laid His hand upon her (Lk 13"). 
tn Mt 12” He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of equality with those 
worked by Jewish exorciste; but here it is im- 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 
uestion, ‘By whom do your sons cast them out?’ 
tis asked by way of argument rather than direct 
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of | statement, and is intended to apply to the special 


belief and standpoint held by His Jewish opponents. 


This power of delivering men from unclean 
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apie Jesus bequeathed to His disciples (Mt 10'). 
hey effected their cures simply by naming the 


name of Jesus (Mk 167, Ac 3°). This belief in the 

werful efficacy of the name comes from a hoa 
Ramitic Lara (see Sayce’s Hibbert Lect. pp. 302-307). 
It should be remembered that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who invoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual presence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. 

Before peseing from the subject of the Gospel 
narratives in their relation to demonology, it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we are dealing 
with the reports of chroniclers whose ms were 
necessarily coloured by the prevailing beliefs of the 
age, psychic and cosmic; (2) that the properly 
en ig ere ere 

ourt l ) emp 
by the Jews is quoted, while in e" Jurias is called 
&dSorocs aud not da:udnor. 


t. Paul, however, shared the conceptions of his 


contemporarics respecting devils. Several 

may be cited in illustration. In the first place, 
the much disputed 1 Co 10% @ pole in 
our opinion, to the conclusion adopted by Baudissin, 
“Angelotogie w. Désnorologie, p. fi), that St. Paul 

ogie 6. Da 16, p. .), that ‘a 
borrowed from Alacaadnica Judaism the belief 

that the offerings to heathen deities were offerin 
to demons (cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books). In 1 Co 10” 
Paul argues, ‘ But I say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink 
of the Lord and the of devils.’ He is pleading 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He ; Ga the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
ifice. In both cases there is a real com- 
munion between the participator and the object of 
worship. The statement in 8‘ ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ does not involve 
any inconsistency. For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at existe behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the kingdom of Satan, and that partici- 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil influence (so Holsten).* Moreover, 
Everling (+d. p. 33 ff.) has shown with considerable 
probabi A that the reference in the obscure 
hrase 1 Co 1)" ‘for this cause ought the woman 
have a over her h on account of the 
angels’ is to be found in the legend of the inter- 
course of the fallen with the daughters of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and other citations 
from the Book of Jubilees, ypse of Baruch 
563 in Charles’ ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im- 
poreene place held this tradition in the litera- 

ure that preceded the time of St. Paul. 

It would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the development of demonology in post- 
ry j Christian hehe chase wan sear demon- 
oO of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter- 
eat article (JOR, Oct 896), to which the reader 
is referred, 6 enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene- 
trated into po belief and practice from the 

antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of the Reformation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modern age of 

* The o ite view - 
* Did the Aoatle Paul erdthe y deott the eather cedcneaat: 
and he is followed by Marcus Expositor, h 1895 
Bild of See tn x Gorecel are noctiiee o easiees 


Guide, as I shall attempt to show in my article Satan. 


the cup 
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scientific discovery is but dimly conscious. Readers 
of Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, however, soon become 
aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jan (see especially vol. ii p. 188 ff.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in- 
scriptions could be cited, if space permitted, con- 
sisting of nothing else than conjurations, charms, 
or spe See, for example, the transcription and 
translation by Jos. Wohlstein, in Ze . fur 
A jologie, April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 (consisting of nearly 100 lines) ; 
also in Dec. 1893, No. 2422 (of 44 lines). See also 
the interesting Greek form in Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 26 ff., and cf. art. ExoRcisM. Respect- 
ing modern examples of demoniacal ion and 
exorcism it is ditficult to speak with certainty, 
though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to_be found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his 
ten years’ labour in Abyssinia, sail a br of 
Thomas Waldmeier, ei Though the shadows 
of such beliefs have been slowly g away from 
Western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parente, we behold 
“all the eastern side 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.’ 
OwEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 
DEMOPHON (Anpoddr, 2 Mac 12°), a Syrian com- 
mandant in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 
eee to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 
been agreed upon for the first time 
tween Judas Maccabseus and Lysias (see ABSA- 
LOM IN APOCR.), some of the provincial com- 
mandanta, and Demophon among them, continued 
to act in a hostile manner towards the Jews. 
H. A. WHITE. 
DEN (29% the lurking-place of wild beasts, Job 
37°; yp a cave where robbers hide, Jer 7%; ™73- 
in Jg 6? is perhaps (but see Moore, ad loc.] a deep 
valley or water-course. NT ow#daor).—The 
lions den into which Daniel was cast (Dn 6’ etc.) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courte. Layard (Nin. and Bab.) shows 
that these beasts were used for p of sport 
by the kings of sian brag A royal lion hunt is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur. 
nazir-pal (B.C. 885-860) discovered at Nimroud. 
now in the British Museum. A seal of Darius has 
also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 
G. WALKER. 


DENARIUS.—See Mowry. 


DENOUNCE.—In AV Dt 30¥ only, ‘I d. unto 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish’ (932, tr4 

I profess’ 26*). is the orig. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare, ‘to give official inti- 
mation’). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangelie of 
God... which to alle men oughte be denouncid’ ; 
and 2 Th 3” Wye. ee ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ony man wole not worclie: 
nether ete he’ (after Vulg. Aoc denunciabamus 
vobis). J. HASTINGS. 


DENY.—In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AV are 1 K 2" ‘I ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not’ (ony ‘3¢5>u" ‘turn not away 
my face’; in v.™ the same phrase is twice in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ RV ‘deny not’; cf. Lk rel 1K 
207, Pr 30’ ‘Two things have I requi (RV 
‘asked ’) of thee ; deny me them not before I die’ 
(both y3z). But we cannot now say ‘deny to do 


DEPART 


a thing, as Wis 12” ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know’ (jjprodvro eidévau, Vulg. negabant 
se nosse, RV ‘refused to know,’ RVm ‘denied that 
they knew’); so 16° ‘the ungodly that denied to 
know thee’; and 1 Mac 5 ™¢ ‘He destroyeth 
Ephron for denying him to po through it.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Winter’s Tale, v. ii. 128: ‘You denied to 
fight with me this other day, because I was no 
entleman born’; and Knox, Historie, 88, ‘the 
rd Gray ... plainely denyed to charge again.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
DEPART.—The earliest meaning of ‘depart’ is 
‘divide into parts’ (d:s-partire), as Maundeville, xi. 
43: ‘The yerde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
rtid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘distribute,’ as Jn 
9* Gen. ‘They departed my rayment among 
them.’ Next came ‘separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15” ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other’ (droxwpifopa, RV ‘ 
asunder’). This is the meanin (but trans.) of 
‘de > in the Pr. Bk., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1662, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ra 1” 
Cov. ‘death onely departe us.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

DEPUTY, the rendering once (1 K 22) of sy, 
elsewhere in OT of x08. e latter was a gover- 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the . and the Chald. 
governments (2 K 18*, Ezk %), although the 
office seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8° 9°, cf. Behist. Inscr. col. iii. 
par. 3, § 4; pee. 9, § 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a position of con- 
siderable dignity and authority (Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iv. 416; cf. Xen. Hell. ui. 1. § 10-12; iv. 1. 


§ 1). 

ta NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac 137 183 19 of 
és6¢raros, which is more accurately rendered in 
RV ‘ proconsul’ (which see). . W 


ALKER. 
DERBE (Aép8y, ethnic Aepfatos, Ac 204, but 
AepBijrys in Strabo, P; 569, and Cicero, ad Fam. 
xill. 73) was a city of Lycaonia, on the main road 
from Iconium (or Lystra), S.E. to Laranda. Of ite 
early history nothing is recorded. It was in the 
part of Lycaonia that was added to Cappadocia as 
an ‘eleventh Strategia’ by the Romans (prob. in 
B.C. 65); but, under the weak rule of the Cappadocian 

ings, it was seized by a native ruler, Antipater 
(called ‘the robber’ by Strabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he op the Rom. policy ; he was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in B.c. 25 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and snp soldiers to the Rom. legions 
(CIL iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 
was probably transferred to the kingdom of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king tiochus 
mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron- 
tier rt of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with the title Claudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14°), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothing 
is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3"). On his second journey, coming 
from Cilicia (doubtless through the ‘Cilician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through D. to Lystra, etc., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(acc. to those who maintain the ‘S. Galatian’ 
view, though most scholars consider that on this 
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DESCRY 
occasion he wert northward from the ‘Gates’ 
Gaius 


through Cappadocia towards N. Galatia). 
of D. was one of the delegation which accom. 
panied St. Paul to Jerusalem in charge of the 
contributions of the Pauline Churches for the 
benefit of the r in Jerus. (Ac 20‘). According 
to the text of Codex Beze, Gaius is styled AovSpios; 
this is the ethnic derived from Doubra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 
rear with Seiblia or Silbion or Soublaion). A 
third form, AéASea, is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzant. as meaning trae in the Lycaonian 
tongue (cf. Ac 14"), Very little is recorded of D. 
in NT; it is rarely mentioned in general history ; 
and in istian history it hardly reappears until 
A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

The site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
thongh the evidence is still not perfect, yet general 
considerations point conclusively to this neigh bour- 
hood, and ially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remains of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period ; but the mound has the appear- 
ance of great antiquity, as one of those sites where 
city has built over city, until a hill is formed 
(like the ‘mounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 537, 559). The statement of 
odes gree Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 
and harbour (Ac) of oe is erroneous; and 


text (Alu»y) has no 
LITERATURE about Derbe begins with Sterrett, Wolfe : 
dition in Asia Minor, 22-30; Losta was ted Pe 
Radet and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Bulletin de . Hellénique, 1886, pp. 600-519. 
e reasons for the identification of D. with Zoeta are stated 
by y, Hist. Geog. of Asia heal 836 f., 
definitely (after a visit to the place) in Church in Rom. Emp. 
PP- 64-53; St. Paul the 
Y. 


DERISION.—With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision’ represent a simple 
— either 3 pale A Riso an 2 Be hills 

; poy shag ‘laugh at,’ Jo s pron Aéliz, 
‘deride’; or pu tw, 1 Es ]° (RV ‘m 
The exception is Wis 5 ‘This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision’ (67 fsxouéy wore els 
yOwra, Vulg. habuimus in derisum). 


the proposed 
authority. 


J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRIBE.—In Jos 18+ © ® #9 ‘to describe’ is 
to map out, or divide into lots, as Jos 18* ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that [ may 
cast lots for you here before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vulg. describere 
Jos 18+ © 4, in ® diviserunt, scribentes). In J 
the same Heb. (309 ‘ write’) is again tr. ‘ descri 
(Vulg. describere), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ this e the LXX gives ypd¢w, the word 
used in Ro 10° ‘ Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,’ etc.) ; 
while in 4° ‘describeth the blessedness’ the vb. is 

ig ri ‘ pronounceth blessing upon ’). 
ides Jos 18° (ahove), where there is no corresp. 
Heb., description occurs only 1 Es 5” with the 
meaning of ‘ list’: the description of ‘the kindred’ 
(rijs yercxijs ypagis, t.¢e. the genealogy). 

. HASTINGS. 
DESCRY.—‘ Describe’ and ‘descry’ are both from 
Lat. describere, the former immediately, the latter 
through the old Fr. descrire. And in earlier Eng. 
their meanings were often vale Cee to ‘ descry ’ 
being to ‘reveal,’even as late as Milton, Comus, 141— 
And to the tell-tale 8un desory 
Our concealed solemnity.’ 


(in 
gis 
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But Milton uses the word also in the sense of re- | and foreknowledge of God’ (wpicpévos, fr. dpifw, ta 


connoitre, as Par. Lost, vi. 530— 
* And scouts each coast light-armed 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘d > in AV, where it 
occurs ny Jey ‘And the house of Joseph sent 
to descry Bethel’ (ron, RV ‘ sent 2 py out’). 


ASTINGS., 
DESERT.—See WILDERNESS. 


DESIRE.—‘ To desire,’ says Trench (Sel. Gloss. 
56), ‘is only to look forward with longing now : 
the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
back upon the lost but still loved. This it once 
 eieateamt in common with desidertumand desiderare, 
rom which more remotely, and déstrer, from which 
more immediately, we derive it.’ And he quotes as 
an example 2 21 ‘and [(Jehoram]) departed 
without being desired.’ Now this sense of ‘ desire’ 
is certainly found, as Berners (1533), ‘ Of the death 
of suche an entierly desyred husbande’; Jer. 
Taylor, ‘she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when ehe dies.’ But it is not so certain that 
2Ch21”isan example. The Heb. is lit. ‘he went 
{or walked] without desire’ (m9 X53 qb; LXX cal 
dropetOn odx dy éxalyy; Vulg. avitque non 
recte, whence Cov. ‘and walked not well’), and the 
tr. of AV is taken from Gen. Bible, which has ‘ and 
lived without being desired,’ with the gloss ‘ he was 
not regarded, but deposed for his wickedness.’* 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESOLATE.—An example of the primary mean- 
ing (de-solus, alone) ‘ left alone,’ ‘solitary,’ is Ad. 
Est 14° ‘help me, d. woman, which have no helper 
but thee’; and an example of the obsolete constr. 
with ‘of,’ is Bar 24 ‘the whole land shall be d. of 
inhabitants’ (RV ‘d. without inh.’). So 1Ti 5 
Wye. ‘sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate’ ; 
and Ru 1® Cov. ‘the woman remayned desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande.’ For Desolation 
see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESPITE is now only a prep., though as a 
subst. it is still used in aig fe The subst. 
(=‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,’ from 
La spicere, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
258 ‘ rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel’ (w733 apx¢-23, RV ‘with all the 
d. of thy soul’); and He 10” ‘hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ évuBploas ; ‘doith dispit’ 
is Wyclifs word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen. ‘doth 
dishonour’; Rhem. ‘hath done contumelie’). Cf. 
Jer. Taylor, ‘ Liberality . . . consists in the de- 
spite and neglect of money.’ Asa vb. ‘d.’ occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The manists ... did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of BS that is, 
‘treated with contempt.’ Despit is found Ezk 
255 ‘a d. heart,’ 36° ‘d. minds’; Sir 313! ‘ give 
him no d. words’ (A dvacdiono0, RV ‘a word of 
reproach’); and Ro 1 Apres RV ‘ insolent’). 
Despitefully, 1 Mac 9% ‘used them d.’ (évéra:fo» 
avrots); Mt 5“, Lk 6% ‘which d. use you’ (ér7- 
pediw) ; Ac 14° ‘ to use them d.’ (iBploa: avrots, R 
‘to entreat them shamefully’). Despitefulness, 
Wis 2° ‘Let us examine him with d. and torture’ 
(SBpe, Vulg. contumelia, RV ‘ te Ns Here, 
and in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt ; but the 
meaning of ‘spite,’ ‘ spitefulness,’ is never present 
in a obo es oa ye Cov., ‘thus tes r there 
aryse desp ess and wrath ynough,’ d.=con- 
tempt, as AV and RV. J. HaAsTinas. 


DESTRUCTION (ji134).—See ABADDON. 
DETERMINATE.—Only Ac 2” ‘the d. counsel 


* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by Ozf. Hebd. 
Les. (@.0. 70M), ‘ he lived as no one desired.’ 


mark a boundary, fix, appoint. The closest 
parallel is Lk 22” ‘the Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been determined’ RV, Gr. «card 70 
wpopévoy). § Determinate’ is Tindale’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow ; but Wyclif has the form we 
should now employ ‘determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determinat’ in the same sense, as Astrolabe, I. 
xxi. 7: ‘sterres fixes, with hir longitudes and lati- 
tudes determinat’; and cf. Shaks. Twelfth Night, 
Il. i. 10: ‘My determinate voyage is mere extrava- 
gancy.’ Determination, Zeph 3° ‘my d. is to 
ther the nations’ (npvp, lit. ‘judgement,’ as 
Vm); 2 Es 10'* ‘if -thou shalt acknowledge the 
d. of God to be just’ (terminus, lit. ‘end,’ RV 
‘decree’; cf. Ja 54 ‘ye have seen the end of the 
Lord,’ ré\os). Determine was common about 1611 
in the sense of ‘end,’ ‘ terminate’; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve. 
In AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘of’ is 
used: ‘ For as it is a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident ; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the judgement of the judicious) questionable, can 
be no less than presumption.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DETESTABLE THINGS.—The tr® in AV and 
RV of oy? in Jer 16%, Ezk 54 7” 111% 2 37%, the 
reference being either to actual idols or to objecta 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 


tr? ABOMINATION (see the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nah 3° (AV, RV ‘abominable filth ‘], Da 
97 11" 12", 2 Ch 15), which usually represents 


nayin (see p. 11); but as in the first five passages 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘detestable 
things’ is adopted for o'ype for the sake of dis 
tinction. It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, had it been adopted uniformly. The 
cognate verb pp, to treat as detestable, is rendered 
‘to detest’ in Dt 7", but unfortunately ‘to have in 
abomination’ in Lv 114-4, and ‘to make abomin- 
able’ Sie ‘make detestable’) in Lv 11 20” (in 
these four passages, in connexion with yay, the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals. 
See ABOMINATION, No. 3). 

In 2 Mac 5* ‘that detestable ringleader’ 
(Apollonius) stands for riy prodpyny; RV ‘lord of 
pollutions,’ with marg. ‘Gr. Mysarch, which way 
also mean ruler of the Mysians.’ The tr® of the 
text is, no doubt, correct ares Grimm, Rawl., 
Ziéckler: Pesh. ‘ruler of all the unclean’); the 
term is evidently one of disparagement, framed on 
the model of tities such as ¢@rdpyys, orparoneddpxms, 
ete. S. R. DRIVER. 


DEUEL (re ‘knowledge of God,’ ‘Payou#\).— 
Father of E iasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 1'* 7% @ 10”) 
=Reuel, Nu 2! (perhape the original name, see 
LXX, 1 being put fors) P. G. H. BATTERSBY. 

DEUTERONOMY.—i. THE NAME OF THE BOOK. 
—The name Deuteronomy is taken from the Lat. 
‘Deuteronomium,’ which transliterated the Gr. 
word Aevrepoysuiov, This Gr. word appears in the 
LXX of Dt 17%, where the words ‘a copy of this 
law’ (min impAg AyZp) are incorrectly tr4 7d Aeurepo- 
yéuo» ro0ro, as if the Heb. had been ‘this copy 
of the law’ (730 mag nage). The word also occurs, 
with the same error of tr°, in Jos 9 (Heb. 8*). 
Though the word was a mistranslation, it fur- 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The k is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo . Allegor. iii. § 61, i. 121, 
Quod Deus immutad. § 10, i. 280), although that 
writer also quotes it by the name of ‘ The Appen- 
ee the Laws,’ } 'Exiwouls (Que rer. dives 

. i, 495). 
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In Heb. Hterature the book was known by a title taken from 
Its opening words, ‘These are the words’ (O%330 77%) or, 


also a 


Prcurie Cala : 1 i. 230, quo’ 
Holy Scripture, Introd. p. xxiii f. 

ii. THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK.—The book 
pu ore to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
elivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (1-5) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter- 
ances of Moses comprise three main discourses: 
1) The first is chiefly historical, reviewing the 
ife of in the wilderness, 1%4%. (2) The 
second, which has a brief historical preface (4“-*), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
ap with the legislation (12-26), se. the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. To this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symbolize the popu 
ratification of the laws in the land of aan 
(27), and a rehearsal of warnings and blessings 
that should ensue apen the neglect and observ- 
ance of these laws (20). (3) The third address is 
an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with J’, promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering the 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J” (29. 


). 
These three addresses to ene pene are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses’ farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, his commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moees, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

Although it is true to say that the legislation 
constitutes the nucleus of the book, the c ter 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
hs the earlier and later addresses, pervades 

i tampa portion. The laws are not 
systematically and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The paspore of the book is thus, 

ractically, wholly ‘hortatory,’ or, as it has been 
rmed, ‘parenetic’; and ite ‘parenetic’ aim ac- 
counts for the diffuse and somewhat discursive 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
legislative, no less than in the directly homiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 

but a religious teacher. 
te Dt in relation to the 


When we investi 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot fail to be struck by the 
general vnity of its composition, and by the dis- 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 27" it has already been said, ‘And the 
LORD said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, and behold the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered.’ Again, in Nu 27'** we find the 
commission to Joshua thus described, ‘And the 
LoRD said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, etc. And Moses did 
as the LORD commanded him; and he took Joshua 
and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before 
all the congregation ; and he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the LORD spake, 
by the hand of Moses.’ 


Now, at the close of Dt we find in 32-8 ‘ And 
the LorD spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up into this mountain of Abarim 
. . . and behold the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a possession ; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 

athered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 

ied in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 
people.’ Again, we find in 31’ the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the LORD said unto Moses, Be- 
hold, thy anys approach that thou must die; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, etc. And he 
Nun a charge, and said, 
courage.’ t thus practically repeats the in- 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27; and the whole work, which intervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the appearance of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting the main thread of the narrative. 
The command to go up to the heights of Abarim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
narrative, in Dt 34, of the death of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27; but be- 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were given, according to 
Dt 1°, on the first day of the eleventh month of 
the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a thesis, but it is rendered dis- 
tinct from the other books of the Pent. by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and 80 obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely tw 
the general impression that Dt represents a work 
in sane way separate from the rest of the Penta- 
teu 

The same general impression is produced by a 
comparison of the laws in Dt with the three 
re groups of laws contained in Ex, Lv, and 

u. The Deut. legislation ‘stands in a different 
relation to each of the three codes referred tu; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, in 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26; it 
contains allusions to laws such as those codilied 
in the rest of Lv-Nu’ (Driver, s.v. ‘ Deuteronomy’ 
in Smith’s DB*). The legislative section of Dt 
is distinct in contents and treatment from the 
parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The principal historical allusions in Dt (as pre- 
sented by Driver) are the following :— 

18 (and frequently) the oath to the patri- Gn 1516 22164 247 O99, 
45 (Ba al-pe’or) Nu 251-8, 
4108. 52ff. 1816 delivery of Decalogue, etc. Ex 193-2021, 
616 (Massah) Ex 177, 
621% and elsewhere (deliverance from Ex 18!4 1499, 
Ex 164 8, 


8. 10 (the manna) 
815 (fiery serpents; and rock (NY) of Nu 216 and Ex 17%, 
flint) {NV.B. In Nu 20611 (P) 


the term for ‘rock’ 
is Y20, not Nx.) 
Nu 1113, Ex 177, 


ave Joshua the son of 
e strong and of a good 


Nu 1134, 
11 } of the Red Sea) Ex 1427, 
116 Pathan and Abiram) Nu 161d. 27. 90. Ra, 
235°. (4f.) Bala’am Nu 222-2433, 
249 am’s leprosy) Nu 1210, 
2517-19 5 bievlati of 'Amalek) Ex 17@16, 
2668 (affliction and deliverance from Ex 19 13 37.9 etc, 
t 
2922 Nala of Sodom and Go- Gn 19% 
mo: 


An investigation of the historical allusions in 
Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis- 
lative portion. The references are, almost with- 
out exception, made to events recorded in those 

ortions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 

E, or the ‘prophetic’ group of narratives incor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in the Pent., denominated P from 
ita generally ‘priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for the 
treatment of the history in D. Thus in 1™ the 
reader notices that Caleb alone is mentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour; there is no men- 
tion made of Joshua. In the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone (Nu 14*) belongs to JE, the which 
associates Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14”) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in 11° we find mention of Dathan 
and Abiram, but not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu ae spor in N u staring 
passages are assign scho to P; the 
portion of the narrative, speaks only of Dathan 
and Abiram. 

There are only three incidents in the historical 
references of Dt which are to be found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of the number ‘ twelve,’ 
of the spies, Dt 1”, cf. Nu 13*-*; (2) the mention 
of the number ‘seventy,’ of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 10%, cf. Gn 467, 15; (8) the mention of 
acacia-wood as the material of which the ark was 
made, Dt 10°, cf. Ex 25". But it is to be remem- 
bered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to us only in the 


excerpts from the P narrative. 
Assuming the correctness of the eral 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 


scholars, that the Pent. is of composite origin, we 
are rig by a consideration of the distinctive- 
ness in D’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that D must take rank with JE and P as one 
of the component elements of the Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that D should necessarily be 
assigned any more than J, or E, or P, to an 
one writer or author, but only that in style an 
treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, representing the influence of a particular 
period, or of particular circumstances, upon a 
writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

iii, THE UNITY oF THE BooK.—Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
iteelf, it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
presents an unbroken homogeneous piece of litera- 
ture written by a single person. There is good 
reason to oheeee that the same kind of litera 
history is to be attributed to D as to JE and P. 
The original nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expanded, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate poitions which could hardly have worn 
their present appearance if from the first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5-26 
(27* 2°). 28 represent the original work, either in 

t or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-11 
ormed the introduction ; ch. 28 the peroration. 


Wellhausen, indeed, limits the original work of Dt to chs. 
12-26. But there seems no sufficient ground for Sperone §-11 
from 12-26. The style and diction are in marked agreement; 
and the differes:ces which have been detected in the two sections 
are only those which might be expected to arise from the differ- 
ence of subject-matter. 

With regard to chs. Wy Acetchecel mike eg ters ehe, epson d 
expressed. It has seemed to man a eect that the intro- 
duction, consisting of 5-11, should have preceded by a long 
prefatory section. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
carts to bee ° saiahisiced by tus preanes (at Gee 

resent arrangemen em) presence 0 fr) 
ormal headings, 1145 and ato, Moreover, the absence in the 
hortatory 41-4 of vag errs to the preceding historical 
summary ae su a doubt whether ch. 4 could be homo- 
eous with chs. 1-8. On the other hand, the style is admittedly 
uteronomic; and it is difficult to believe t 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same writer or school as 
the contents of 5-26. 28. 

Dillmann has made the su tion that 1-3 formed originally 
the hist. introduction, which was written in the third person, 
and that this was altered in character from narrative into a 
Fg by the redactor of the Pent., who incorporated Dt into 


work. Dillm. also considered that 41 originally 
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Persie, jedi ei ae rai of the book, and that it was trans 
redactor: for confirmation os 
and inconsecutive 


of 
too great ingenui ae ses acon rearrangement of the 
original adie tg into consideration (1) the very close 


Int. though tt tay he See posed at a later time than 
ve im com & 
saat. andl pecilzed afterwards 
When, however, we come to consider the 
uestion of chs, 20-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that we have there to deal with materials widely 
differing in origin. 

One e in particular, 30°", obviously has 
no direct connexion with the section 30''-”, which 
immediately follows; 31'** interrupte the thread 
of the narrative; while 32!" and 33, two lyrical 

ieces, have evidently been derived from some 


independent collection of early Heb. songs. A 
few portions of 32 and 34 ( and 3-4)& 1-9) 
are, on lit grounds, assigned with great 
probability to p as their original source. 


The most reasonable explanation of the history of the structure 
of the book is excellently summarised in Driver's Deuteronomy 
Ixxvii). ‘Some little time after the kernel (chs. 6-26. 28} of 
was it was enlarged by a second Deuteronomic 
writer (or writers), D2, who (1) su 
indicated ; (2) in 


4d lemented the aad of rs by 
e additions 
of his (or Eheir) own, the exce 

bably from a separate source) 


trical notices belonging to it, 31'6¢33 324, Final 
later date, the whole thus constituted was b ht formally into 
relation with the lite framework of the Hexateuch as a 
whole by the addition of the extracte from P.’ 

iv. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF DEUTER- 
oNoMy. — The characteristics of the religious 
thought of this book are very marked. They 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The great lessons of the spirituality of the 
Godh (4!2), and the uniqueness of J”, and His 
absolute unity (4% 6¢ 7° 10!"), are strongly and 
impressively taught. We pass from the older 
conception of ‘monolatry’ into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ‘monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
of law. The thought of the love of Israel towards 
her God, which is indeed laid down in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 20°, Dt 5’), is not required else- 
where in the Pent., but in Dt it is earnestly in- 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redeemed to the Deliverer (cf. 10'? 12% 3% 33 138 19° 
30° 162), Appeals made to Israel to keep the com- 
mandments are, it is true, often based on the recol- 
lection of God’s might and of His terrible visitation, 
on motives of awe and fear; but the highest 
appeal is made to the consciousness of Js love, in 
that He had chosen Israel, not for Israel’s greatness 
or goodness, but out of His own free love (Dt 77 ® 
8'7 94), The love and affection of God towards 
the natson, as distinguished from His love towards 
individuals, constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(477 733 23° 33%); and Dt shares with Hosea (3! 11! 
14*) the distinction of first familiarizing Israel with 
the thought and teaching that underlie so much 
of NT theology (cf. 1 K 10°, 2 Ch 2" 9°, Mal 1°). 
Again, love as indicating the people’s affection and 
devotion to J” is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of ull human action (cf. 5 6 7® 
]Q)2 15 1}1- Is. 22138 199 30% 16.9), This teaching of 
the reciprocal relation of love between J” and 
Israel has left the mark of Dt deeply impressed 
upon OT theology. It is this which leads more 
directly than any other line of OT teaching to the 
revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
‘God so loved the world,’ etc. (Jn 3"). 
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As the outcome of the thought of the divine 
love which Israel has enjoyed, there also comes 
into view the consideration of Israel as ‘the son’ 
and of J” as the people’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Egypt; 
He had brought Israel up and educated him in the 
wilderness (see Dt 14? and 8* 3- )°), 

The intimacy of the relation between J” and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘cleave’ toJ” (11" 134), and not follow ‘ other gods’ 
(64 18 74 B19. 20 } 116. 17. 29 3017. 18), Idolatry is the great 
peril ; its temptations must be resisted with ruthless 
severity (13?-" 175) ; no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (7? 20!*}4). 

The inducements to yield to superstitious 
ae are pictured as strong and numerous; 

ut to yield is fatal. J”s wrath and His just 
unishment are the nation’s penalty, and be 
its extermination (@°4 §-% 11617 31%), The 
alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J” and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great p 
ot wane and denunciation which is presented in 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the eminee of which is a marked 
feature in this book, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and J” the 
Holy One. The people are holy to J”, and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (7°). It 
is this ‘ holiness’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning ; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘ other 
gods’ (14%), This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must refrain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J”’s pos- 
session (14%). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour’; but also that they may be ‘an holy 
people’ unto J”’ (26%), The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (28°), The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J” is ethically to be ex- 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
neighbour, and by kindness and charity towards 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, tle Levite, and 
the stranger (10% 3% 2417-31), The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(245 10-13), Feelings of humanity were to be ex- 
tended towards the animals; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled (25*) ; and thought 
ios even given to the bird and its young ones 
( ). 

In outward worship the ‘holiness’ of the people 
can be rind, agen eguarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J”. This regu- 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (14 etc.), the 
firstborn (15), the festivals (167 * 14), the firatlings 
(267), the judges (17%). So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (127), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism ; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J” ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
assimilation of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J” is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
people’s whole existence. The laws which are 
mentioned illustrate how the high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. These laws are 
no formal code. The blessing for obedience is 
promised as a reward for aaa! acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessin 
promised is expressed in terms which Israel coul 
understand and appreciate,—outward prosperity 
and length of life (12-28 1318 14% 151-38 16” 1978 
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23" 2419 255), It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J” that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4° 67% 111%); while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (6% * 113% 2 ae the people should be 
reminded of their spiritual duties. 

v. LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF DEUTERONOMY. 
—The style in which the book is written has very 
clearly marked characteristics of ita own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of P, nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JE. In 
certain hortatory of JE there may be 
noticed ‘an approximation to the stvie of Dt; and 
these sections [Gn 26°, Ex 13*!5 15% 19°, parte of 
20717 93%-% 3410-38) appear to have been the source 
from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
expressions currently used by him’ (Driver). 

he style of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen- 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are oh ha gar without being tedious ; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closely in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Heb. literature was very marked. 

10 Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 

oup or succession of writers in and after the 

ys of the exile. The Deut. es in Jos, Jg, 
and K are easily distinguishable; they are gener- 
ally of a hortatory character, and represent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of language, and with the use of 
certain characteristic phrases. 


Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Deut. words 
and phrases have been drawn up by Driver (Deut. Introd. 
p. lxxviii ff.) and Holzinger (Ei in d. Hex.). The followin 
are instances of words perfectly simple in themselves, but med 


with great frequency or with marked effect in Dt, though else- 
where not found, or only used with great rareness, in the 
Hexateuch :— 

Thy (your) gates (=cities). 

A hty hand and a stretched out arm. 

The whither thou goest in to possess tt. 

Statutes and judgments ; commandments and statutes. 

With all your heart and with all your soul. 

the priests the Levites. 

observe to do. 

that tt may be well for thee. 

@ peculiar people. 

to make his name to dwell there. 

to do that which is right (good or evil) in the eyes of J” 

as J” hath : 

to walk in ways of J”. 

to hearken to the voice. 


Under this head should be noticed the use of Any to love 
(a) with God as obj. ; (6) of God's love to His people, 
MOH OV" other gods. 
RD to prolong (of days) 
wi to dispossess. 
“JZ to choose. 
} P23 to cleave to. 
2°90 thoroughly. 
"nb 10} to deliver up befors. 
39 to ransom. 
wy: nbyp that to which thou puttest thine hand. 
THY to destroy. 
mr n3yin the abomination of J” (of idolatry). 
YY} "Wa to root out the evil. 
ma OY) as at this day. 
OD TID continually. 
wip OY @ holy people 


Other characteristics of his style are— 

(1) The preference for *33x (56 times) above *7% (199 205); the 
use of "34 in the Song $221. 39 and 3240 58 is not from the 
same hand as D. 

(2) The preference for 9b (47 times) above ab (422 2965 298. 18), 

(3) The use of the emphatic jT in the 2nd and Srd per. plur. 
of the impf. 
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4) The ent employment of the reflexive dative. 
e The Pedisonuoe of words without the conjunction 
(asyndeta). 


(6) The fem. form of the infin. 7Y¥7!, NZQY, MWY. 


foll Dt only (see 
bans Dar pin phrases are found in Dt only ( 
py 2814, De} 199 2840, 
TOP 2617. 14, FAIDOD 8. 
O'PI3H 21, N39 279, 
2390, DIY 156. 8 2410. 13, 
pois 2308, Mag7 nidedy g216 17, 
MIO 715 290, “OUND 2116 247, 
ae 2gn8, pwn 1644, 
1'n0 14, NQUD 22. 
bog 2988. nINGZy 713 og6 18. 8 
OO 717 16° 28%. Qa AY]Y 2314 241, 
IT 28%. WWD 2420, 
oy) 2387, bs py 2842, 
ben 2518, "Wn 927, 
RO 262 6 B58 57, 197 286, 
ny 2ga8, BOOK ay 713 296 18.8, 
o> 847. ne 2987, 
rib-bo 2398 (EV 381 Mpoy 151.29 2129, 
NOD 1610, jw 67. 


Ore Ty 24 86 (cf. Jg 208), 


*The following expressions, mostly only once in Dt, 
are more or less Gent th cake writers, esp. those of 
the Deuteronomic school :— 


oryirg and Ovyiy 2016 17 ; my) 28%; oyEN to vew (esp. by 
idolatry), 4% 918 8129 8216 (cf. py, v.%1); O°9n to expel (from 
Oanaan), 30!, cf. v.4; the name to be called over, 28)° ; goby yi 
2820 ; sy, Mp'37 2887; May 2918 19 ; wp) 2077." (Driver 1.) 

vi. THE LEGISLATION OF DEUTERONOMY.— 
Turning to the subject of the laws contained in 
Dt, we have only space to make the following 
general observations :— 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 

lan, in which the order observed is that of 
a) religious’ duties, chs. 12-16; (5) civil ordin- 
ances, chs. 17-20; (c) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25. But the reader will notice that 
ipa is no strict adherence to orderly arrange- 
men 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 

and hortatory ; but in 21-25 there are many pas- 
sages having a close resemblance to the style of 
Ex 21-23, terse, and evidently often reproducing 
the precise terms of the ancient codes. 

(3) The laws make no claim to be a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to D, they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, with unessential modifica- 
tions of form, from older law-books (especially 
many of those in 217-25), or else of being 
accepted applications of nish Seger socket prin- 
ciples (as 175-3 19'6%), or the formulation of 
ancient customs (as 2])-* 2218-31 255-10) expressed in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 
really new in Dt are but the logical and consistent 
development of Mosaic principles’ (Driver, Deutero- 
nomy, Introd. p. lvi). 

The following outline will serve as a rough 
analysis of the principal laws :— 

A. Nationa Reuigiove Lire. 

1. Public Worship. 
@) Law of single sanctuary, 12)-39. 

. ) Law against idolatry, 122-1319, 
a) Personal purity, 141-2, 
%) Charity 1422-1518, 

8 gious Obser cances. 


ering and festivals, 1510-1617, 
B Manse ADMINISTRATION. 


vil O &. 
3 cfr aa 1618-20 178-18 
6) King, 171420, 


Duties. 


2 Rel ; 
@ iests, 1818 
b) Prophets, 18928, 
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C. CriminaL Law. 


JE. 


cf, 23 e 
§412-186. 
cf. 2219 (30), 


2289 (21), 
2319 B436d, 


gor. * 

21211, 

279 (20) 13812 
8419, 


9914-17 9418-20 
ond, 92-24, 


cf, 2115-17, 


2016, 
9918 (18) £ 


By (3), 


IIS (96) f., 
2116, 


Ex 20817, 
20m, 


@) Murder and homicide, 19!-13 211-8, 
b) Property, 1914, 
c) Witn 1915-21, 
War, 20. 2110-14, 
D. MiscguLannous Laws, ¢ 
divorce, 211821 2918.80 
2820. 21 946. 10-13, 


.g. prim itare, seduction, 
Sud issn interest and loans, 


Syxorsis orp Laws in DEUTEROXOMY 


(taken from Driver's Commentary, pp. iv-vii). 


DEUrERONOMY. P (incLuprve 1). 
66-18 (21) (the Decal ). 
121-3 (plave of sacrifice). Lv 171-9.* 
set fuse to imitate te | Nu 3353, 


idolatry). 
141-3 (di ment in mourn- 


1422) Sica and unclean ani- 
aay 


Lv 19™, 


14218 (food ampropedly killed). op 1735 1140, 
14210 (kid in mother’s milk) 
1422-29 (tithes). » 27083; Na 
192) $8,¢ 
151-1) (year of release). op 251-7,¢ 
1512-18 (Hebrew slaves). »» 2530-46, 
1519 (Srstlings of ox and sheep: | Nu 18!7f* (cf. Ex 
cf. 126. 17. 18 1423), 1st; Ly 
ii ;Nu 318 
161-17 (the three annual pilgrim- | Lv 28°; Nu 28- 
ages 29.* 
1618 (appointment of judges). 
1619-30 (just ju ant oy 1929, 
1671-22 (Ash and ‘pillars’| ,, 20. 
prohibited). 
71 (sacrifices to be without/ ,, 2217-94 
blemish ; cf. 152!), 
1727 (worship of ‘other gods,’ 
or of the host of heaven). 
1713 (supreme tribunal). 
171420 (law of the ki 
1818 (rights and revenues of the| ,, 73334*; Ne 
199-21 (law of the prophet saieea 
w of the p 
1910. @folech-worship : a. ois o» 1821 3038, 
1g10b. 11 (different kinds of divi-| 5, 19% 31, 
nation and >» 206. 27, 
191-13 (asylum for manslayer:/Nu 85934; La 
murder). 24 \7-81, 
1914 (the landmark). 
1915-21 (law of witness). Ly 1928, 
ch. oy rset service and war; 
211-9 (expiation of an untraced 
murder). 
nee (treatment of female cap- 
tives). 
2115-17 ae ture). 
2118-21 alee 1 gon of. Lv 9 
2122. 33 (body of malefactor). 
2214 (an straying or fallen ; 
lost property). 
225 (sexes a to interchange 
parmen 
226.7 (bird’s nest). 
228 (battlement). 
220-11 onl age non-natural mix-/ Lv 1929, 
22'8 (daw of ‘ tassels’). Nu 1577-4, 
2213-41 (slander meainet a newly- 
married maiden). 
2292-27 (adultery Lv 187 a8, 
2228f. (seduction 
231 eet nee with step-| ,, 18°20) 
er 
237-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic 
community). 
2910-15 a (cleanliness in the| Nu 5!4.° 
camp). 
2816 on e A esa to escaped 
slave 
2818 (17) ¢. (eeniont religious pro- 
stitution). 
2920 (19) f. (usury) Ly 2637 
2322-24 (21-23) (vows). Nu 304, 
2325 (34) f. (regard for neighbour’s 
crops). 
241-4 (divorce). 
246. 10-13 (pledyes). 
247 (man-stealing) 
245f. (leprosy). Lv 12 -14 
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P (@cuupme BH). 


2414. (wages of hired servant | Lv 1913, 
to be detained). 
9416 (the family of a criminal 
not to suffer with him). 
Cx 9200-98 | 2417f. (justice towards utranger,| ,. 19%. 
-%) 259 w, and orphan). 
2419-23 » oo 1988. 35M, 
TE reac in insieson'ot 
204 (threshing ox not to be 
m 
955-20 marriage 
oil. 19'¢ tS eee 
yy ow» 19886, 
17%, 2517-18 
of. SPWe (sa) | 992-11 at the offer- | cf. Nu 1922, 
"| 9qi8.15 Chnnkegiring st the 
ays, ch. 28 hadley ni! tithe) Lv 990-4. 
ves tor tha Gbeurvane ° 
the Code). 
206 0 gett, | 416-18 98 728 (, ). 1 Lv 19% 261, 
23m, §i4b <peilan object. of 
throp obec 
oo ania. 1, Gas 114 (apainwe 'e other coils’ 19%. 
18%, tochildren) |" 
eer 724. 16(no compact with Canaan- | Nu 89%. 
og 9418, 7 198 (Canaanite altars, ‘ o» Som, 
os sas am, | vest so op larecl a holy |Lw nee 198 
le 207.%; Nu 
erent connexions). . 
2979 i) 299, | 1029 (to love : *). oe 19%, 
1216.33 1533 (blood to de} ,, 171016 198% 
eaten). a daa 
n 
2B)20 gto, | 16% (leavened bread not to de/ Ex 12%. 
eaten with Passover : 
Late. esis 16% @3 (unleavened es for! ,, 1228188, Ly 
R eeven afterwards . 
Tis 94%, | 164 (fleah Passover not to! ,, 121°, Nu 9% 
till morning 
1918. 15 (feast of ‘booths,’ ‘seven | Lv 29% 3. 0-3, 
176 (‘two or three wit-| Nu 35%, 
n 
bat ine igh t applica- uerar 
a differen 
tion in each case). 
2088, $76. 6 (altars of unhewn stones). 
instances in which the divergence is most marked are 
by an asterisk °.) 


vii, DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. —The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
cannot be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is clear, from what has been 
meee y said, that it oy peri ager oy! be are 

any very ear e history o 
ee The't ww My the styl d sade 

a. The testimony o e eé an 
connecta it with the od preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the t. style wrote and 
cal periods of Dt belong to a period of ripe literary 

Tiods o ong to a period of ripe li 
development, and not to che'rough bequinings of 
a national literature. 

It has been asserted that this is contradicted 
iy the presence of certain archaisms. But, even 

there were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general impression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The all ‘archa- 
isms,’ however, are not of a kind to turnish any 
Ftoof of the antiquity of the book. 

(a) an. The ‘epicene’ use of the pronoun throws 
more light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiquity of the book. 

The vowels in x and x#'n were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fem. form As seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 


(6) Sep for nix. This form occurs 8 times in 
the Pent., 4 times in Dt 4@ 7” 9", once in 1 Ch 20" 
Sy. As the usual ‘dissyllabic’ form occurs in the 
Pent. some 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosyllable 
is almost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, B24 cf. BX. 

(c) n>] (16** 204), as in Ex 23 33. instead of 
9], which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of 2} for 19} goes back to the. ald law of 
Ex 23”, 

(a) my (832 34)-), as elsewhere in Pent. In 
Jos it is spelt ‘ny; 28 times, and we have in; in 
2S 10, Jer 39° 52°. The suggestion has been 
offered that ‘ Israel A see up & new pronunciation 
after they came to the place,’ in other words, that 
until the death of Moses the Israelites called the 
place ‘Yéréchd’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Pent., but that the local oro- 
nunciation was given by Joshua. It might have 

sup that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 34}:*) would have had as 

opportunities for ‘picking up a new pro- 
nunciation’ as the writer of Jos 2!. But the pro- 
nunciation followed in the Pent. is found also in 
K, Ezr-Neh, and Ch; so t no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms seem to arise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any real antiquity in their form. 

he use of "y2, equally for masc. or fem., appears 
indeed to be a genuine archaiam; but the fact 
that my ap as the fem. of -w) elsewhere in 
the Heb. Scriptures except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent. had be- 
come ed as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the Heb. Canon. 

vhar ger the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaism would be proof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as well as 
the other. 

6. The evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious ing 


su seg ; 

i ) It has already been noticed that the emphasis 
laid upon the love of God is a feature ost 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the first ex- 
pa of this teaching. Dt ‘builds upon the 
oundation of the prophets’ ab Mak 

(2) The ‘monotheisin’ of Dt is an expansion of 
the ‘monolatry ’ of early Israel ; and the command 
to worship at a single sanctnary sal Se in a con- 
crete form the conception of a monotheistic religion. 
Weare confronted with a stage of religious thought 
which has been reached only after a long prepara- 
tory period of discipline and teaching. 

c. % comparison of the laws with those in 
Ex 20-28 shows that whereas the Deut. legis- 
lation is founded upon the laws of ‘the Covenant,’ 
and often repeata them almost verbatim, e.g. 14% 
=Ex 23'° 34%, 79=Ex 34, and, as a rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing & more advanced and humane 
civilization. Thus comparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt 15'*" with the parallel 
law in Ex 212%, we notice (1) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro- 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 
boring the ear is not required to be done den a 6 
Similarly, in Dt 5 the institution of the sabba 
year is put in force to restrain the exactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23° it had only an 
agricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt regulating national worship 
represent a later stage of Isr. history than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacrifice. In Ex 2u™ an 
Israelite may erect local altars: ‘in every place 
where I record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee.’ The practice of sacrificing at 
local altars and shrines was openly universal 
from the time of Joshua (Jos 24!-*% 1§ 7® git 
10° 11°35 14% 90° 2S 15%) until the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize wor- 
ship at Jerus. as the one national sanc (2K 
18¢ 3), The law of Dt insiste (12° etc.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J” 
shall have chosen ‘to set his name there.’ It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josia carried into execution. 


e. It may be granted that the laws of worship 
in Dt are quite too incomplete to be r ed as 
containing any exhaustive account. hus the 


recise dates for the Festivals of Passover and 

abernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the description 
of the Passover no direction is given that every- 
one should partake of it; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as ‘a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
pag mentety character of the reueucue legislation 
in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt and that 
of the (so-called) Priestly Code. The most notable 
discrepancy is in reference to the status of the 
Levite, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the ar expression ‘the priests, the 
Levites ’ (17% 15 1§! 248 279), does not seem to recog- 
nize the distincticn between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the Paeny 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers an 
objects of Israelite charity, for which special regula- 
tions are laid down (12!2-49 14%7- 39 1611. 16 1 g6 961). 12) ; 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 

lace of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 
laws relating to ees and to tithes. In Dt 
12% 178. 1519. the firstlings are to be presented at 
the central sanct: , and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 18% the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the flesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt (12 14%) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the vegetable produce 
is to be set aside, and to be consumed by the 
offerer at the central sanctuary; while, in every 
third year, the tithe is to be devoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 6"-* and 
Lv 27-3, according to which the tithe was to be 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce ; 
1t was to be paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoined to render a tenth to the 
priesta. 

Another instance of ritual discrepancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues. tn Dt 18°-5 
the sacrificing priest received as his share ‘the 
shoulder, two cheeks, and maw’; in Lv 78~* ‘the 
wave-breast’ and ‘heave-thigh’ or shoulder are 
ae to the priest. 

Added to this, there is the ment from silence, 
in that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the vitical cities, 
vhe meal-offering, guilt-offering, or sin-offering, nor 
even of the tent of meeting (Dt 31) is from JE). 


And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitioal 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develo 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and pecore the final formulation of the poeey 
ritual, which only received ita ultimate form in 
the last pened of revising the structure of the 
Pentateuch. 

In order to cava more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to sup that 
Dt was composed, we may take into consideration 
the further poesible indications of time, and judge 
of them not as individually convincing items of 
eyidence but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

a) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan ; 
ef. the use of ‘beyond Jordan’ in Dt 1* 3¢ 
4a. . 47.@ as in Jos 2° 7’ etc. See BEYOND. 

(6) The law of the kingdom, 17*®, is expressed 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomon’s a 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 17*” does 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing, and having a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 194 as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

ie) iah, who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ ( ebGh) for a sacred pu in con- 
nexion with the worship of J” in t, could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 168 ‘Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J* thy God hateth.’ 

(ec) Dt refers to the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven’ as a dangerous form of idolatry (4 17°). 
We do not find in the historical books any men- 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli- 
ah temptation until the days of Ahaz; see 2 K 


(f) The style of Jeremiah’s writing shows abund- 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If we may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Ahaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus ad quem for the composition of Dt 
is supplied by the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law’ in the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.C. 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practical] 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28) 
This work contained denunciations and curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (cf. 2 K 221-119); it 
contained mention of the covenant with J*, with 
clear reference to Dt 28% (cf. 2 K 2373), The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
be required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
especially in regard to the centralization of wor- 
ship, 2K 23%; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2K 23¢*%1; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Ashérim, ete, 2 K 
234 §- 14.15; the prohibition of religious prostitu 
2K 237; the maintenance of the priests ejec 
from the local shrines, 2 K 23°; the prohibition 
of Molech worship, 2 K 23; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
book of the covenant,’ 2 K 234-3; the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
2 K 23%, 

The finding of this ‘book of the law’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Hilkiah himself had written the book, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It is 
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generall eed that the book may have been 
written in the reign of Manasseh, or in the abe 
part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who 

commanded all Isr. worship to be offered at the 
sanct in Jerus. (2 K 18* 213), commenced the 


policy of removing the high-places. Manasseh’s 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the composition of Dt was 
intended, in the days of Manasseh, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 

ainst the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J” worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseh, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the precincts of the temple. The descrip- 
tion of ite discovery leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah's 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly with 
the spirit of Huldah’s warning in 2 K 22'*®, where 
she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J”, and burned incense to other gods, etc. 

The traditional view, that the work in its present 
form ibe bbb b ee: Z now peneras7 
recogni critical scholarship as impossible. 
The fact that Moses is described in Dt te as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ- 
ing, was, in former times ed as sufficient 

roof that the whole work came from his hand. 
he writer (Dt 31°) narrates the fact that Moses 
‘wrote this law’; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell] discourses to the poopie. 
There is no epresrance of autobiography in Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic authorship for the 
whole work. A copy of the Deut. law is stated 
(Dt 317%) to have been committed by Moses to the 
keeping of the priests ‘ by the side of the ark.’ 
eb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses. The name of Moses embraced 
the whole legislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Dt employed the nucleus of ancient law 
as the means of conveying the teaching needed by 
his time. The authority of Moses is invoked as 
impersonating the spirit of Isr. law in its later 
A ioe rae no less than in its original framing. 
loses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abiding principles of the worship of J”. 

The work is that of a prophet, a religious teacher, 
not of a jurist or a statesman. In language, in 
thought, and in character, it is most uy under- 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who sought, by a ‘ dramatic’ use of 
the last words of Moses, to recal] his coun en 
to s holier life, and a purer service of J”. It has 
been objected that the allusions to the dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (7'° 20'*!%), 
would be pune ewe and unn at so late 
a period as the 7th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that historic standpoint to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience. If Moses were represented as 
speaking in the plains of Moab, it would be natural 
for the writer to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable local allusions. 
And the writer’s ment was perfectly intelli- 
gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition- 
ally said to have been inculcated by Moses against 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, how much 
more was it required in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J”, in spite 
of the warnings of the prophets ! 

It has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in writings earlier than the 7th 
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cent. BG. Thus 1 S 28* has been compared with 
Dt 184, Hus 4 with Dt 23%, Hos 5° with Dt 19", 
Am 8 with Dt 25‘, Neh 2) with Dt 1%, while 
2 K 14° refors to the law contained in Dt 24%, 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is contemporaneous with the composi- 
tion of Dt, and it ignores the fact, which criticisn 
has clearly revealed and strenuously reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
greater antiquity than its own composition. 

In the following passages, in which the words of 
the prophetical writers have been reyarded as 
referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
Se DS a refers back to the older law of 


Ie 117.33 102 Ex 2271, Dt 2417, 
9 133 533 mE op 238 
Am 26 


om os 2226 YY 2412, 


There are, of course, in Dt abundant allusions 
to offerings (e.g. ch. 12), tithes (14°), distinctions 
of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (12%-* 14%), the 
‘solemn assembly’ (16°), law of leprosy (24°), and 
kindred topics, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinances of P, although reference to them is 
necessarily made with technical terms. 

Certain words and phrases have also been 
adduced from the oe writers, which it is 
alleged must have been taken from Dt, ¢.g. Hos 5" 
| Lag ed from Dt 28°; 8!% they shall return to 

gypt from Dt 28%; 118 Admah and Zeboim from 
Dt ; Am 4° blasting and mildew from Dt 28”; 
44 overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Ut 29” ; 
5? wormwood from Dt 29" etc. But the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sufficient te 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, must of them, which would quite 
naturally occur independently to the writers. 
Nor is there any means of showing that there is 
more probability of these writers having borrowed 
a phrase from Dt than of Dt having borrowed a 
ba from them. Considering the resemblance of 

t’s style to the writing in Jer and Kings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosea or Amos than for Hosea or Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Deuteronomic style in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; but there is no clear proof of the earlier 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 

Lrrmrarors.—For a fuller discussion of the subject the reader 
is referred to the admirable treatment of it by Driver, in his 
commen on peuteronoy (International Critical Com- 
mentary, T. urgh), in his LO7, and in his 
art. ‘Deuteronomy’ in Smith's DB; to all of which the writer 
of the present e is 
with the same subj 
commentaries of Oettli and 
Cornill, Kénig, Strack, Kuenen, Holzinger; Cheyne, Jeremiah 
(‘Men of the Bible’ series); W. R. Smith OTIC?, Ryle, Canon 
of the OT; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews; 
Wildeboer, Lit. d. A.T.; Piepenbring, ‘La Reforme et le Codede 
Josias,’ in Revue d. Histoire des Religions, ¢. xxix. 1m, 


DEYIL.— See DEMON, SaTaX. DEYOTED 
THINGS.—See ACCURSED, CURSE. 


DEYOTION. — RV gives ‘devotion’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 15‘ ("5°'v). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17* ‘as I passed by and beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr. ra ceBdopara div, RV ‘the 
objects of your worship.’ 


That RV gives the meanin 
The same Gr. word occurs 


which 


and 


the = (rule. aero rel een 
1 ulg. deus a 

ulg. pina cotit, AV ‘the thin 
th,’ RV ‘object of his worship’); Bel 

i ‘that is 


lators understand ‘devotions’ in the sense of ‘objects of wor- 
ship,’ then? Aldis Wright (Bible Word-Book,? p, 198 f.), after 


this concrete sense r. c& pbeuen, AV ‘vanities,’ 
RV ‘vain things.’ Coverdale has Tasvolion’ it Ju 198 for AV 
J. HASTINGS. 


DEW (x, tal).—i. The atmosphere is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour proportionate to its temperature under a 
given pressure. The greatest amount is taken op 

uring the daytime; but on the approach o 
sunset, when the temperature is lowered, part of 
the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew, till 
the dew-point 1s reached. 

This procees is enhanced in Eastern coun 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are hig! ly heated 
during the daytime, but where at night, and par- 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
ground is radiated into and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
the air then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender 
herb,’ and sometimes so ean J as to sustain the 
life of many plants which would otherwise perish 
during the rainless season ;_ or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool (Jg 6%). 
When the is clouded, radiation is at and 
rain may f Thus rain and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation; and to the latter agent 

boost be ascribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, flora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which 
in the early morn sparkles in the sunshine, owi 
to the multitudes of dewdrops which have settl 
on the leaves and stems of plants during the 
cool hours of the night. 

ii. Thus deprivation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible ity in the East. On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in the 
een called down by David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan (28 1"); and in the curse 

ronounced on Ahab and his kingdom by Elijah 

1 K 17"); as also by the prophet Haggai on the 
Jews after the Restoration tag 1°) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. 

iii. In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 
pointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
insoluble by man (Job 38*) ; but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 3”). 

iv. Dew is a favourite emblem in Scripture; the 
following are examples: (a) Richness an Fertility, 


‘ give thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 27 
Dt 33%). (5) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 
‘My speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 32%); 


‘Like a cloud of dew in the heat of summer’ A 
18). (c) Stealth, ‘We will light upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground’ (2S 17!*). (d) Incon- 
stancy; the goodness of Judah is ‘as the earl 

dew, it pot away’ (Hos 6‘); Ephraim .. . shall 
be ‘as the early dew that passeth away ’ (ch. 13%). 
(ce) The young warriors of the Messianic king, 


in | head from Persepolis in 


tries | Sueton. Jul. 7 


DIAL 


with flashing weapons like dewdrops, ‘ Thou 


hast the dew of thy routh ? (Ps 110°). 
‘epplied 


DIADEM.—This term (3:dénua) was applied by 
the Greeks to the emblem of ovary worn on the 
. viii. 3, 13). It 


colour, an 
tied round 


felt, and of bright 
or turban of the king (Q. Curt. iii. 3. 18, 19; see 


head-dreas of soldiers other 


iven in Ainé, Herculaneum and Pompeii). Later, 
e fillet was ed by broad pendants ae 
on the shoulders. The Persian di was adop 
Alexander and his successors (1 Mao 1°; 
erodian, i. 3.7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinctive badge of royalty, unlike the 
wreath, and is commonly described asa white (Tac. 
Annales, vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Casar 
was therefore = aa Heccae Cic. Phsl. ii. 34; 
). vy, (NA 57) attributes 
ita invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him ; 
but later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it ently and publicly. Out of it. 
in combination with the ‘corona,’ the later royai 
crowns were develo 
In LXX &ddyya is loosely to translate not 
only ‘crown ay hot (m Est 1" 2") but 
‘pallium’ (wie Est 8° diddnua Bicowor roppupoty) 
and ‘tiara’ (9 Is 62°. But not so in Job 29%, 
Is S*; in Zec 3 xy is tr. xidaps, & rendering <i 
iven to the iest’s turban in Ezk 217! & 284, 
v 16). Inl 1° 13" it describes the strictly 
royal i ia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians (3:ddyua rijs ’Aclas). AV of OT, 
diadem is again used y for the high priest’s 
turban (Ezk 21” ngjyp), a ee tiara (Job 29", 
Is sso ls Bre & ap hie et ypy). RV more 
es diadem to the last passages, 
caine enitre? in Ezk 21", and also ‘turban’ in the 
marg. of Job 20%, But though thus the royal 
head-dress of the kings of Israel is not described as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see CROWN). In NT the distinction between 
crown and dt is accurately observed in the 
Gr. and in RV, but notin AV. Diadem should be 
read in Rev 12° 13! 19", where it bolizes respect- 
ively the empire of ‘the dragon, ‘the beast, and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ's universal 
dominion (see CROWN ; also for biblio aphy). 
URVES. 


DIAL (nibyn, dvafadpol, horologium), RVm ‘ Heb. 
steps,’ 2 K ope, Is 38°.—The Heb. word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 20*, 1 K 10"), and is so ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 204, Is 38°; 
AV degrees). The ‘steps’ referred to are doubt- 
less not simply the sere of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. X. ii. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 38°, and 
most commentators). According to Herod. ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the inventors of the rodds 
or concave dial, the yrduwr, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be re- 
garded as a result of his intercourse with the 


DIAMOND 


Sz=z 


eh rae (2K 16°), but it is uncertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dia] with concentric 
circles, and a central gnomon (Ges., Hitz., Keil, 
etc.); but it is doubtful whether nibyp can denote 
‘degrees.’ Hence it seems simpler to think of 
actual ‘steps’ arranged round a pillar or obelisk, 
the time of day being then indicated by the A ees 
tion of the shadow on the steps. Since in 2K lc. 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not each mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. In biblical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an Aowr is found ; ry? 
first appears in the Aram. of Dn 4** (Eng. is) 5. 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 

henomenon of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 

oreover, a discussion of the problem requires a 
critical comparison of the el accounts in Is 
and 2K; and it must be recognized as probable on 
independent grounds, that our uarrative is con- 
siderably later than the time of Hezekiah. Cf. esp. 
Dillmann and Cheyne on Is 38!*. 

H. A. WHITE. 
DIAMOND.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 


rendering of the name Artemis (“Apreus rd 
’Edectuv), by which the Greeks designated a 


was situated close to 
phesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its priests played in the history of the city, through 
the influence of the conservative anti-Greek party, 
which favoured the interests of the temple and 
the power of the dess, are descri under 
EpHxsus. The goddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the ae bial long 
before Gr. colonists had set foot on the Asian 
coast, had little in common with the chaste virgi 

oddeas Artemis of Greek poetry and mythology. 
he was the impersonation of the vitality and 
peeked of nature, of the reproductive power which 
eeps up the race of man and ani in an un- 
broken series of offspring, and of the nourishin 
power by which the earth tenders to the use o 
inan an 


animals all that they require to keep 
them in life. She was worship with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
the whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
resents such close analogies with the Phrygian 

ybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
the divine power in Asiatic countries, like the 
Cappadocian Ma, the Phanician Astarte or Ash- 
taroth, the Syrian Atargatis and Mylitta, as to 
suggest that these are all mere varieties of one 
ultimate religious conception, presenting in different 
countries certain differences, due to varying develop- 
ment according to local circumstances and national 
character. e old hypothesis that this wide- 
spread similarity was due to Phoen. colonists, who 
carried their own dess with them to new lands, 
is now discredited: there is no evidence that 
Phosnicians ever settled in the Cayster Valley, still 
less in other 3 of Lydia. 

The Kphesian goddess was represented by a rude 
idul, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19%*)—a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cybele at Peesinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Polias on the Athenian Acropolis, 
etc. in the representation which is familiar to 


* which fell down from Jupiter’ 


VandR ae wrona itreniae the word ders ly 
ves a wrong : ve Mere 
tes the was believed to have fallen trom the 


clear sky. In Eurip. Pe en eens maeee Given 
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us from coins, sta and “hf gaps Tos goddess 
appears as a stan idol, in shape partly 
human; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts (symbolizing her 
function as the nourishing mother of all life) ; the 
lower part is merely an upright block, without 
distinction of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals; the arms from below the 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are nin, pee by props; the head is surmounted 
either by a lofty ornament, polos, see a mural 
crown, and something like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of the face down to the shoulders; the 


fi stands on a e_ rly shaped pedestal, gener- 
ally low on coins, but sometimes ate uently 
stags accompany the goddess, one on side. 
A similar representation of the native goddess is 
found very widely both in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. colonists in Ephesus identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certain analogies between them ; they represented 
her on their coins in the Gr. character, and intro- 
duced some of the Gr. mythology of the twins 
Artemis and Apollo; but they never succeeded in 
really affecting the cultus, which remained always 
P y Asian and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
he Persian title Megabyzos, and in earlier time he 
had to be a eunuch; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (about A.D. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual ; but Canon Hicks seems rightly 
to argue that the title was appropriated to the 


single chief priest, who represented the divine 
associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
muti A large body of priestesses 


were under his authority, divided into three 
classes (Plutarch, An seni sit per. resp. p. 795, § 24), 
eoagi ga slag eran ron hie a and accord- 
i tra ey origin virgins. 
Some authorities sect to aonly the name Melissai, 
‘ Bees,’ to them ; and the bee is the most charac- 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus, A 
single priestess (!¢pea) is mentioned in inscriptions. 
who was probably the head of the cultus and 
representative of the goddess. 
here was also a body of priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), to whom was given the 
title Eesenes. The Essenes were appointed for a 
ear only (Paus. viii. 13. 1); and they seem to have 
bee officials at once of the city and of the sanctu- 
ral Cae they allotted new citizens to their proper 
tribe and division, sacrificed to the goddess on 
behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations between the State and the 
god Various other bodies of ministers at- 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Kouretes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose nature and duties 
are obscure (the first two, perhaps, colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek form of 
ee There can be no bgp that the Hei! 
was of an orgiastic type, and accompanied wi 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations : 
traces of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
collected in the works on Ephesus (which see) ; the 
Lydian ritual of the M es, which are mentione| 
at os Saag inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, CJG 3002 ; 
fs described in’ Cities and Biehoprice of Phrygte 
is descri ies a ie ti) 
(Ramsay), i. p. 91 ff., and the general ber 
ee rehgren in Lyd. e¢ le Monde Gree. (Radet), p. 


seem to have 


Ay teh MtyaAns hag A. 6797, ° 


th é f * and * ® a 8 
erbhive bert occult cures , Sag eect, gr arg 


9 9 
Xen. L 11 15, ae ptyhAny Fong A.3 
Tat. 9. p. 501, "A. 4 utyban Osos; oks, No, 681, 1. 278 
vas usyicens Ocae “A. Further, the expressio Aprassss 
seems to have been a formula of an invocatory ; es 
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the inscriptions given in Bulletin de C . Hellénique, 1880, 
7 430, from Lesbos; and in Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. 
tn. p. 410, from Pisidia (cf. piyas 'AwbArmy, id. Cities and 


pata A explained by Prof. E. Ourtius (Athen. Mittheil. d. 
Institute, fi. p. 491.). They were not mere statuettes of the 
Ephesian Diana,* for such could not be called ‘shrines.’ The 


ves beside the 
to the mother 
125 These 


ulpture 

tecture, beautiful as they were, were never so holy in 

the estimation of devotees as the simple and rude types of 
most familiar to 


primitive art and religion. The us from 
extant remains shows the ess seated in a niche or naiskos, 


{among them hes favourite Atys). eehe Sie examples, she sits 


fashion, holding in one hand the tambourine (rbiueaver), 
in the other a cup (q@aAq). e her are one or two lions. 
some more c examples, she has laid aside the stiff aoe 
and sometimes caresses with one hand the lion which bs to 


examples in marble are usually marked inscriptions as dedi- 
4 ave been preserved: 


Lrrmeatunn.—See under Ernxsvs. 
W. M. RAMsBAY. 


DIBLAH (0535), Ezk 6".—Four MSS read Riblah 
which is accepted by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 
mend, Cornill, Siegfried-Stade, and Ozf. Hed, 

Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 
suit for Riblah. It has also been supposed to 
be Beth-Diblathaim. There is a age in 
Upper Galilee called Didl. See SWP vol. i. sh. iii. 
C. R. CONDER. 

DIBLAIM (or, A:BnAalu), the father of Gomer, 

Hoesea’s wife. GOMER, HOSEA. 


DIBON.—1. (24 in MT, but the spelling 3% of 
the Moabite Stone and Aad» of txx indicate 
that the * had a consonantal value; see Driver, 
Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, 1xxxix.). A city east 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Arnon in the land 
which, before the coming of the Israelites, Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, had taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21™%-®), The Israelites dispos- 

Sihon, and the territory was assi to 
Reuben (Jos 13* 17), but the city Dibon is men- 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 
32% *), hence the name Dibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33%). The children of Israel were 
not able to retain possession of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon is reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15° Dimon is supposed 
to be a modified form of Dibon, adopted in order 


*Canon Hicks, Expositor, June 1890, p. 408 ff., takes a 
different view. , 


DIKLAH 


to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dim), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

The modern name of the town is Dhiban, about 
half an hour N. of ‘Ara‘ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It isa dreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moab, 
p. 132 f., Seetzen, Retsen, i. 400, and cf. MOAB. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh 11*). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos 15") among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi- 
fication be correct, it illustrates the passage Is 15° 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33 only); see above. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

DIBRI ("51).— A Danite, ndfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 24%, 


DIDRACHMA.—See MONEY. 
DIDYMUS.—See THOMAS. 


DIE.—To die by a specified form of death is a 
common expression ; as Caxton (1477), Jason, 42: 
‘If I dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of spirituel 
deth’; and so Caxton, G. de la Tour, Gv v.: ‘ Your 
sone deyd this nyght of a good dethe.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu 16” ‘If these men die the common 
death of all men’; and 23” ‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep. is omitted. But the expression ‘die thie 

eath’ is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of the Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 147 ‘the covenant from the beginning is, Thor 
shalt die the death’ (Gr. Oavdry drofar7, from 
Gn 2'7 ‘thou shalt surely die,’ Heb. mos niv, lit. 
‘ dying thou shalt die,’ LXX Oarvdry drodaveicte) ; 
and Mt 154 ‘ He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death’ (Gr. Oardry rerevrdrw, lit. ‘let 
him end by death,’ Vulg. morte moriatur, Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ r whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AV, RV ; but Rhem. ‘dying let him dye’). 
The phrase ‘die the death’ is not uncommon in 
Shaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘die the death appointed for the particular offence’; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of the phrase in 
Mt,° and means ‘let him assuredly die.’ Thus 
Mids. Night's Dream, 1. i. 65— 

‘Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DIET (fr. Gr. dlarra, mode of life, through late 
Lat. dieta) is used in AV in the obsol. sense of ‘an 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52% ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] diet, there was a continual diet given him’ 
(1B ek: Eo RV ‘allowance,’ as AV in par. 
passage 2 K 25". In Pr 15*” the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dinner,’ with ‘portion’ in RVm; in Jer 40° 
‘victuals,’ RVm ‘an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. Inthe more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30% ‘A cheerful and heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet’; ef. Chaucer (Prol. 435)}— 


‘Of his diet measurable was he, 
For it was of no superflui 
But of greet norigsing and bie.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DIKLAH (nbpy, Aexdd).—The name of a son of 
Joktan (Gn 107, 1 Ch 1”), prorauy representiny 
@ nation or community. The Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris (Diklath) is practically identical 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Diklah signified the dwellers on 


* Cf. Macbeth, rv. iii. 111: ‘Died every day she lived,’ a reco 
lection, no doubt, of 1Co 153! ‘I die daily.’ 
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that river, is not wholly improbable; we know, 
however, of no community so called, and the home 
of such of the Joktanide as can be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
many ‘ sey is — eoore in Ad and 
signifies tes o quality ; as the 

no cohesive power, to ‘scatter like dabal’ ia 
proverbial phrase. The geographer Yakit knows 
of a place in Yemamah Dakalah, ‘where 
there wore Tous trees,’ of too little importance to 
be conn with the son of Joktan; moreover, 
the corresponding form in Hebrew should be 
Dékalah rather than Diklah. The names imme- 
diately preceding and following Diklah give no 
clue to ita identification. D. 8. LIOUTH. 


DILAN (jx), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah in 
the same group with Lachish and Eglon. The 
site is unknown. C. R. CoNDER. 


DILIGENCE. —‘ Derived from diligo, to love, 
‘* diligence” reminds us that the secret of true in- 
dustry in our work is love of that work’ (Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 

y forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 
it has also lost some of its proper meaning. It is 
@ synonym now for ‘industry’; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in care or 
caution as in perseverance. Hence Wyclif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3° ‘If ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
schal he haue diligence of the chirche of God’ ; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 4" ‘ Kepe thine hert with all 
diligence,’ which is retained in AV and RV. Cf. 
Knox, Historie, 15: ‘He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to true miracles from false.’ 
Diligent and diligentiy had the same range of 
m . Thus Job 42° Cov. ‘I have geuen dili- 
gent eare unto the’ (Gen., AV ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RV ‘I had heard,’ 
eto.—thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning) ; AV 
1611 Title, ‘with the former Translations dili- 
gently i compares and revised’; Shaks. Tempest, 
Itt. 


‘The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.’ 
ie J. HASTINGS. 


DIMINISH.—To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use the word fi tively, ‘to lessen 
the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’ as Ezk 5" ‘ therefore will 
I alaod. thee’ ; 29% I will d. them, that they shall 
no more mile over the nations’; Is21"* ‘the mighty 
men... shall be diminished’ (RV ‘shall be few ’) ; 
Ro 11% ‘if... the diminishing of them {Pel the 
riches of the Gentiles’ (rd §rrnua adrarv, RV ‘ thei 
loss,’ Sanday-Headlam ‘their ccc aaa Cf. Argu- 
ment of Ep. to Heb. in Gen. NT: ‘For seing the 
Spirit of is the autor thereof, it diminisheth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh we knowe not with 
what he wrote it.’ Still less can we k of 
diminishing one thing from another, t.¢. withdraw- 
ing or withholding, 80 as to cause diminution, as 
Dt 4? ‘ Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye d. ought from it’; 
Jer 267 ‘d. not a word’ (RV ‘keep not back’). So 
in Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitatione, Iv. ix. ; 
‘Take from our hertis ... all that may... 
dimynyshe vs from thy eternall loue.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DIMNAH (yt). A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21%. Dillmann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s OT, emends to 72, Rimmon (cf. 1 Ch 6%, 
Jos fox, J. A. SELBIE. 


DIMON, DIMONAH.—See DIBON. 
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DINAH (3;4).—The daughter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gn 30"). The composite and very o narra- 
tive of Gn 34 relates how, when Jacob was en- 
camped at Shechem, after his return from Meso- 

tamia, she was seduced by Shechem the aon of 

amor, & Hivite prince. This outrage was bitterly 
resented by her full brothers, Simeon and Levi. 
Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage pre or dowry that might be fixed by her 
family. To this her brothers consented, but only 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
be circumcised. This being conceded, her brothers 
made it the means of inflicting a barbarous revenge 
for their sister’s dishonour, by killing all the men 
of the place on the third day, when the effects of 
the circumcision made them incapable of self- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) ke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gn 34 49*-7), 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(Jth 9"). (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see SIMEON). M. Boyp. 


DINAITES (x37, LXX Acvain, Ezr 4°), a 
people settled in Samaria by Osnappar (i.¢. prob- 
ably Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans in denouncing the Jews to 
Artaxerxes. The Dinaites have been variously 
identified with the Da-ja-éni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 

ileser 1. (Schrader) ; and with the inhabitants of 

einaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (Fried. Delitzsch). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view seems the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum, 39 f. H. A. WHITE. 


DINHABAH( ngo7).— The capital city of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36"=1 Ch 1@). There is some doubt 
as toits identification. The name, which is accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis, ad 
Joc.), occurs in Palmyrene as Danaba or Dahbdna 
(xa); cf. AaydSy in Babylonia, and see Dillm. 
and Del. on Gn 36". It been proposed 
Neubauer (Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identi 
Dinhabah with Tenntb. This is accepted b 
Tomkins (#5. p. 284), who further identifies Tenni 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from Heshbon, described in 
Tristram’s Moab, p. 222. See er Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Tradition, 223 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


DINNER.—See Foon. 


DIONYSIA (Atovéo:a, Bacchanalia, EV ‘ Feast of 
Bacchus’), 2 Mac 67.—A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dionysus is usually regarded as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer shows in the Golden 
Bough, he was a god of trees in general. Ashe comes 
before us in Greek worship, he is quite clearly a 
vegetation deity ; but Jevons may be right in think- 
ing that two cults have been combined,—that of 
the vegetation spirit and that of the wine-god 
Dionysus, the latter lending its name to the former, 
which at first was naturally nameless. The char- 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritnal itself, 
interpreted through seu) lyse with parallel rites 
among other roe he festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spring 
after the long mage of winter. Not only to cele- 
brate it, however, but by sympathetic magic to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes of nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the connexion of Dionysus 
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with the vine. Jevons gives a reconstruction 
of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. A branch, or something else re recente 
the vegetation spirit, was carried round the cul- 
tivated fields, to secure his blessing on the crops. 
A human figure, also representing this to was 
ne ae top of a ig Page which pe 
been and prepared for the purpose. 
was hoisted up and then pelted ti 
women then tore it in Pigg and the woman who 
ot the head raced with it to the temple or chief 
iouse and nailed it to the door. But in man 
cases the rites were much more savage, and b 
or goate, which represented the god himself, were 
torn to pieces by the worshippers in a mad scram- 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even human bei suffered at times in this 
way. The flesh was taken home and some of it 
buried in the fields. (For parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consul It secured a certain communion with 
the deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his tempo: representative and his 
re-incarnation in a h life, and the fertility of 
the land in which the flesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the Anthesteria and Lenea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
sia. The former was held in country districts in 
ecem ber, and was a vin festival, accompanied 
by dancing, songs, improvised dramatic Limba 
ances, and a procession, in which the phallus was 
borne. The utmost licence of a and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from the 
fact that at them the great dramas of the tragic 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra- 
matic performances there was a great public pro- 
cession of worshi , wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, in which an image of Dionysus 
was carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of pore According to 
2 Mac 6’ Antiochus compelled the Jews, when the 
feast of Dionysia (RVm) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was specially to the god. See 
further under DIONYSUS. A. 8. PEAKE. 


DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius, designated the Areo- 
ite (6 'Apecorayirys), is mentioned as one of the 
iy Raped ari by St. ee at ae (Ac ee 
eis pro us specially named as 

a member of he Council Ot Avcopauus (sce ARE : 
raaus). Nothing further is known of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who apeerenty 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the on Mars’ hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. HE iii. 4) 
he became the first bishop of the church at 
Athens; according to one account (Niceph. HE 
iii. 11) he suffered martyrdom at Athens under 
Domitian ; according to another ls )> 
having come to Rome, he was sent by Clemens I. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount (Montmartre); and no small con- 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regarded as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 


generally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the oth century. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


DIONYSUS (Bacchus).—A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of those rites with which spirits of vegeta- 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are wor- 
shipped by all primitive peoples, in the new world 
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as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 
lants. This stratum is probably not older than 
e separation of the European from the other mem- 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that separation that the Arvaus to domesti- 
cate plants. The next consists in the worship 
associated with the cultivation of the vine: thie 
originated wh according to the most recent 
researches, the e was cultivated the 
European branch of the ans, viz. in 
The process of syncretism by which these rites 
were amalgamated with those of the hi ote 
spirit was not completed, if indeed it begun, 
in the time of Homer; for in the Homeric gece 
D. occurs as a god, but is not associated with the 
vine, except in passages generally admitted to 
comparatively late interpolations. The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.C., the period 
in which, rea Peer E. nations conquered FF the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the form of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the East the institution of ‘mysteries’ spread to 
Greece; and the reason why it attached iteelf 
particularly to the worship of such deities as 
emeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to ney 
Aryan and Semitic and other peoples) with whic 
vegetation-spirite were originally bh pie a The 
resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
of ‘mysteries’ from the East to the West alac 
facilitated that dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the E., for which mytholcgiste 
(e.g. Nonnus) accounted by the h hesis of aa E. 
ae part o ep It is in the 
ness with which the worship of D. was re- 
ceived in many parte of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the explanation of the attempts or threats to 


establish the worship of D. amon the Jews: 
it was ado ne 6.9. y Nicanor (2 14) avd 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 6’), that it woula be 
acceptable to them as to other ples, while 


Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus (3 Mac 2”), had an 
additional motive, in the fact that D. was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing his worship 
on them by a means analogous to that which many 
Hindoo secta adopt to symbolize their devotion to 
their ae god, and which has a er 
parallel in the common barbaric custom wf tattoo- 
ing the worshipper’s body with the symbol of the 
oe whoee protection and power he is. See 
her under DIONYSIA. F. B. JEVONS. 


DIOSCORINTHIUS (A:ds KopewAlov [rerpd& nal 
elxd8t], Dioscorus, 2 Mac 11%). e TIME. 


DIOSCURI (Acédcxovpx, RVm at Ac 28" ; text, The 
Twin Brothers; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men- 
tioned as giving their name to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. The D. in mythology were the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and brothers of Helen. Castor was 
the horse-tamer, and Pollux the prince of boxers. 
For their brotherly affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the Twins (Gemini). 
They were worshipped from early times in Greece, 
(‘Grecia Castoris memor’ Hor. Od. iv. 5. 35), in 
yr bases in Africa (Pind. P: v.), not far 

exandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural 
appearance at the battle of Lake illus. Their 
image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Romans (denaris) as that of two 
zone on horseback. They were, however, best 
own as the tutelary of sailors, who identi- 
fied their presence with the pale blue flame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Hor. Od. i. 3. 2: ‘Sic 
fratres Helene lucida sidera’; also Od. iii. 29. 64: 
‘tutum feret geminus Pollux’; also Catull. iv. 27 
and Ixviii. 65; and Eurip. Helen. 1663-65. It was 
&@ common practice to put, as a rapdonpor (Ac 28") 
or insigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not alwa 
complimentary, Virg. dn. x. 188) after which the 
vessel was named. . Aen. V. 116, ‘ Mnee- 


theus agit Pristin’; din. x. 166, 105, si OB gaeoe th 


vehit immanis Triton,’ ete. gure- was 
10. 1), ‘tutels Minerve, or image of the protecting 
. 1), ¢ erves,’ or image of the pro 
genius, under which the ship sailed, placed gener- 
ally tir the eterna Of the veaeal: In Inter es the 
distinction a to have been effaced, and, in 
the vessel which carried St. Paul, the Dioscuri 
were probably intended for the ‘tutela’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 
LirenaTuRs.—Seyffart, Dict. of Class. Antig. N 
and aan; aby Duk of Ant; Pegs det gf Ue Aposties, 
. H. PRICHARD. 


DIOTREPHES (Acorpedjs, WH )—A 
otherwise unknown, who is uced in 3 John 
the writer’s author- 


vv.*™) as ar ima ays hangin 
,and standing in the way o pap aan chal 


was & byter 
has also been sup 
the Jewish-Christian party ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was a teacher of false doctrine, Judaistic 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an illegitim- 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con- 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have begun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 
ND 


8. D. F. SALMOND. 
DIPHATH (no%) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 


DISALLOW. — ‘Allow’ is 
‘ approve’ or iB vinag (see ALLOW); ‘disallow’ is 
always distinctly ‘ reject.’ 
(e377 refuse, reject ; see Ps 141° RV); and 1 P 267 
(dwrodoxyudgw, RV ‘reject’). So Latimer (Serm. 
and Rem., 11), ‘I must not suffer the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in- 
structions and suggestions.’ J. Gs. 


DISANNUL, which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. RV removes it only from 
Gal 3%, giving ‘make void’ instead (Gr. déeréw, of 

@ subst. d@éryo:s is tr? ‘disannulling’ 
He 7” and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 40°, Is 147 28%, The use of the 
word in biblical English may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr® of Is 14” ‘For yf the LORDE of 
hoostes determe a thing, who wyl dysanulle it?’; 
and Tindale’s tr® of He 84 ‘In that he sayth a 
new testament he hath abrogat (reradalwxer) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (rada:ot;ser09) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vannysche awaye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 
VOL. 1.—39 


DISCIPLE 
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‘ forestall him bern ‘intercept him’); Jth 16* 
‘the Almighty Lord hath sis barge them by 
the hand of a woman ’ (}0érycer atrots, RV ‘ brought 


wealthy es... shall be utterly undone and 
disappointed.’ J. TINGS. 
DISCERN.—To discern (Lat. die apart, cernere 
separate) is to se ings 80 as to distinguish 
em, as Cov e, Erasm. Par. 1 Jn, p. 48: ‘It is 
not the sacramentes that discerne the children of 


God from the children of the a but the 


puritie of lyfe and charitie.’ So Ezr3 ‘the people 
could not di the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 


Esau’s hands’; He 4!2 ‘the word of God . . . is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart’ (xprtxés, RV ‘quick to 
discern’); 1 Oo 11” ‘ not discerning the Lord’s body’ (4d d:e- 
re 8 cise rod Kupiov; Vulg. non dijudicans corpus Domini; 
ROK iene ; Wyc. ‘not wiseli demynge’; Luther, 

or nicht wnterscheidet ; Tind. ‘ because he maketh no differ- 
ence of’; so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Gen. 1560, ‘ because he 
not,’ with marg. note, ‘But as thogh these holie 


*: go Tomson; 
no difference of’; Rhem. ‘not discerning the 

body of our Lord’ ; whence AV; but RV ‘if he discern not the 

body ’"—omitting rei Kupiew with edd, J. HASTINGS. 


pabirpa (occurring 
th ing four times)—is in sacred literature con- 
fned to th ad 


to the Gospels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (esp. Plato) as denoting the 
pupw of a philosopher or rhetorician, in contra- 
distinction to the master, &3dexados (just as in NT, 
Mt 10™), or to the discoverer, edperts. We havea 
similar contrast in OT, ¢g. 1 Ch 25° redelwy xat 
Carberwr, the ect and the learning (AV and 

V, the teacher and the scholar), referring to the 


senior junior members David’s trained 
musical iids. Like in the case of the 
pepe guilds superintended by Samuel and more 

y organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 


and the ‘sons,’ 2 K 2’ (s.¢. pupils; cf. Pr 4», and 
passim) with him ‘ before’ whom th ‘sat,’ 2K 4%, 
their master (xtpos), 2 K 6°. [ Teacher, &:Sdoxados, 
however, occurs in LXX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then but twice: Est 6 (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac 1” (the teacher of 
Ptolemy) ; and the phrase ‘ schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘a pure 
invention of the commentators’ (Smith, Prophets o 
Israel, 85).] In Talmudic literature talmidé haEAG. 
mim, pupils of the learned (i.e. the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Paul 
was one when he was ‘brought up at the feet of 
Gamailiel,’ sitting, i.e. with the rest of the pupils 
on the lower ches in front of him (Ao 
othe tee f the word in NT is 
e of the word in very simpie. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
Mk 21), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
n 9* (only by way of contrast to Jesus), but 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connote- 
tion of compliance with the instruction given: the 
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poabnrhs is not only a pupil, but an adherent (see 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lez.; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3, where 
palyral are called the spyral, imitators, of their 
d:ddoxados ; 20 Jn 8), ' If ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples,’ cf. 15°). ‘Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with dwedexa and sometimes without ; 
hey are ‘the disciples,’ Mt 10' 12), Mk 8”, Lk 8°, 
Jn 3". Mt seems, indeed, to confine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 8™ and 6' be exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider circle, as in Lk (par- 
ticularly 64 7"), it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence it stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10°, 
taken with 18°) and invariably in Ac, as a syno- 
nym for mwretwr, a believer (cf. Aristot. Ilepl cod. 
éheyx. 161° 3—dei wiaredew riv parOdvovra, the 

ts bound to have faith), even where, as in Ac 19" 4, 
the word is applied to half-instructed believers, 
who, while believing apparently in Jesus as ter 
than John the Baptist, were still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was abeolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to ‘look for another’ (Mt 11°). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb padyretw 
(three times in Mt, once in Ac), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 27%), twice trans. (Mt 28'*, Ac 14%), 
and once deponent (?) (Mt 13", where, in accordance 
with the dative construction, the pee 
signifies a disciple of the kingdom of wen 
personified). (See Meyer and sce hae ec ay 


DISCIPLINE.—‘ Discipline’ is properly instrac- 
tion, that which belongs to tne dtscipulus or 


scholar, and is di ished from ‘doctrine,’ 
i Bere oe or teacher. In this 


which Behera 
sense clif (1382) gives Pr 3* ‘Thou shalt finde 
and good discipline (1888 ‘teching’) befor 
and men’; and Chaucer (Skeat’s Student's 
ed. he 716), ‘Thanne shaltow anderstonds, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 
word or by wrytinge, or in ensample.’ But under 
the influence of the Vulg. and the Church, ‘dis- 
cipline’ came early to be used for ‘chastisement.’ 
In Pr 3" Wyc. has ‘the discipline of the Lord, my 
sone, ne caste thou awey.’ CHASTISEMENT. 
In AV whether ‘discipline’ 
ment it is not easy always to decide. 
also their ear to 4.’ (ma@edr, RV ‘instruction,’ which 
ae mespeary agerornge meg peed hehe 
cipline)s, Wis 18617 P42, Bis 417 {os} 1718 1914982 7 60144114, Bar 413 
(oh wateda, which in class. Greek means ‘ education ’ or its result, 
mental culture,’ never ‘chastisement,’ but is used in LXX as the 
regular tr. of magdr, hence =chastisement there, and s0 in NT 
thrice, He 125.658; gee Kennedy, Sources ef N.7. Greek, p. 101). 
J. HASTINGS. 
DISCOMFIT, DISCOMFITURE.—From ais apart, 
and con to put together, to ‘discomfit’ is to 
undo, destroy. th words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AV of defeat in battle, 
Is 31° being a mistrans. for ‘become liable to 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Utopia (Rob. tr.), p. 
140: ‘if al their whole armie be discumfeted and 
overcum’; and Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 150— 


* After the bataille and disconfiture.’ 


RV introduces ‘discomfit’ for ‘destroy,’ Ex 237, 
Ps 144° (opp), Dt 7 (mn); for ‘trouble,’ Ex 14% 
(299); and ‘discomfiture,’ Dt 7%, 18 5 (AV ‘de- 
struction’), Dt 28" (AV ‘vexation’), Is 22° (AV 
‘trouble ’), the Heb. being always hig méthimah. 
J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOYER.—In mod. Eng. ‘to discover’ is ‘ to 
detect,’ ‘find out,’ which is a late use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the pri sense, lit. ‘to take off the cover,’ Fr. 
découvrir), Ps 29° ‘The voice of the Lord .. . dis- 
covereth the forests’ ("v9, RV ‘strippeth bare’: ‘I 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaches and openings 
made by the lightning and the wind in the heart 


DISHON 
of the wood ’"—Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271); Ezk 
16" ‘Before thy wickedness was discovered’; 


Hos 2" ‘now will I d. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’; 7} ‘the iniquity of Ay was dis- 
covered’; Sir 1” ‘ Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall 
... and so God d. thy secrete’ (RV ‘reveal ’) ; 
11” ‘his deeds shall discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘Which God of his infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyex of all that list tu behold’ ; 
and p. 250, ‘ who rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, was shot in the head.’ 23. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 414% ‘who can d. the face of his garment?’ 
(RV °* iP off his outer garment’—see Davidson 
in loc.); Ia 22° ‘he discovered the covering of 
Judah’ (RV ‘took away’); Jer 13% (= Nah ‘Tl 
will d. thy skirte upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129: ‘At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry land’; 
Chapman, Hesiod, 1. 161— 
*When the woman the unwieldy lid 
Hed ones Ciecere all the miseries hid 


. . . dispersed an 
About the world.’ 
8. Disclose or reveal, 1 8 14° ‘we will d. ourselves 
unto them’; 22° ‘when Saul heard that David 
was discovered’ (yyu ‘made known,’ ‘ revealed’); 
Job 12 * He discovereth deep things out of dark- 
nessa’; 25° ‘d. not a secret to another’ (RV 
‘disclose not the secret of another’); Sir 6° 27%, 
1 Mac 7™ ‘when he saw that his counsel was dis- 
covered ’ camereniee ‘made known,’ ‘revealed,’ 
not ‘found out’); 2 Mac 6" ‘ others, that had run 
together into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were a]l burnt 
together’ (RV ‘betrayed’). Cf. Bacon, Kesays, 
Pp 17: ‘For Prosperity doth best discover Vice; 
ut Adversity doth best discover Vertue’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, 11. ii. 190— 


*] shall discover a thing to you.’ 


& Exhibit, display, as Blount (1600): ‘The more 
he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacitie.’ 
In AV Pr 18?‘A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing, but that his heart ma iteelf’ (RV 
). 8. Descry, sight, Ac 21° ‘When we had 
discovered rus, we left it on the left hand’ 
(dvadalyw, RV ‘come in sight of’). 6. Notice, 
Ac 27®* they discovered a certain creek ’ (carevéoun, 
RV ‘ perceived ’). J. Gs. 


DISCUS.—See GAMES. DISEASE.—See MEDI- 
CINE. DISH.—See Foon. 


DISHAN (j¢%).—A son of Seir, Gn 367-* ”= 
1Ch 1%, In Gn 36™ the Ph oem Al of MT 
should be emended to jw, after 1%, See 
following article. 


DISHON.—1. A son of Seir, poy Gn SMB =zv 
1Ch 1%. 2. A son of Anah and grandson of Seir, 
1¥) Gn 36%, cf. v.%=)ey 1 Ch 1“, which should 
also be read for MT yw" in Gn 36%. Dishan (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi- 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a matter of uncertainty. 
ey occurs in Dt 14° (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX svyapyos, AV and RV ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some species of 
gazelle or antelope. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Brdle, 
127) identifies it with the Antilope addaz; but 
Hommel (Namen der Sadugethiere, 391), deriving 
the word from a root wm=spring, leap (of. rg be 
dassu), thinks of the mountain-guat. So 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Stud. i. 54). The existence of 
such animal names amongst the Horites has been 
used by W. R. Smith as an argument in faveur of 


DISHONESTY 
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totemism. See Journal of Philology, ix. 75ff., 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and RS 
(passim) ; and for the contrary opinion, Noldeke in 
DMG (1886), 148-187. Cf. also Jacobs, Studies 
tn Bib. A . (1884), and Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names (1896), p. 86 ff. . A. SELBIE. 


DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4? is used in the obsolete | had 


sense of ‘ Pisce » RV ‘shame,’ after 
Wyc., Gen. ; AV follow emish NT; Tindale 
has ‘ unh *), Cf. Coverdale’str. of Ru 2% ‘ Let 
her gather betwene the sheues also, and do her no 
dishonestye’ ; and of Sir 3 ‘ Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne.’ 
‘Dishonest’ Sir 26", and ‘dishonestly’ 22‘, are 
used in the same sense. J. Hastiwas. 


DISPATCH.—To ‘dispatch business’ is still in 
——o To 7* ‘let this business be paar 
2 12" ‘ before he had d. anything he ; 
But to ‘d. a journey,’ i.c. ‘expedite, is out of use; 
nor is any example given in Oaf. Eng. Dict. 
2 Mac 9 being missed : 
hie chariotman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 


wiser ht af Fy deh 
which is incorrect, and which 


entered the word so in his Dict., though he 
is ‘dispatch,’ See Oxf. Eng. 8.9. 


J. HASTINGS. 
DISPERSION.—See IsRAEL. 


DISPOSITION.—Ac 7* ‘ Who have received the 
law by the d. of angels’ (Gr. els darayds dyyéduy ; 
RV ‘as it was ordained ls’; RVm ‘unto 
ordinances of ’ of. 13? ro0 deod Saray? 
AV and RV ‘the ordinance of God’). ‘Di ition 
word here (Wyc., 

Cran. ‘ ministra 


ic sense of administra 
the same sense ‘disposer’ is used by Tind. in 1 Co # 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 


ards, . olxovducs); and b 

Gen. (1560) in 1 P 4° ‘Let euerie ea as be athe 
received the minister the same one to 
, a5 i of the manifolde grace 

of God’ (EV ‘ stewards’). ‘ >in Pr 1e* 
‘The lot is cast into the lap 


trol, disposal 
‘ dispoee’ in Job 34 375, 2 Es 5 84, Sir 16% has the 
still earlier and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.’ i meaning (as Lat. dis- 
aesapd 4 recian to be intended : ition’ in 
Es &* (plasma) 8* (figmentum), the Lat. words 80 


tr. , 
Ad. Est 16°, Sir 20*, 
sense of ‘ bent of mind,’ ‘ character,’ a, sense which is 
found as early as 1387: Trevisa, Higden, iii. 118: 
*‘Nought by chaungynge of body, but by chaung- 

yngoe of disposicioun of wit and o ig ge.’ 

: as, 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.—As ‘debate’ has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘dispute’ has 
acquired it. In older Eng. to ‘dispute’ was to 
or rida without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carleton (1610), Juried. Pref., ‘I have disputed 
the with a pood conscience, from the 
poe of word,’ t.e. I have discussed it, argued 


kynges right’; Knox, Hi 
. 215 ‘He [Knox 


gravely dispute upon the nature of the blinde 
world.” So in AV, Job 23? ‘There the righteous 


“Tharelore sominanded he latter ¥ 


In | in Pr 81%, 


rs of the secretes | the 


yourselves by, the way?’ (d:aroylfoua 

ye 

here, but ae ag ir alr ey not that th 
wrangl t e 

at all. The sane Giesk is imi 

of Ac ge oy ‘reasoned’), 19% °® (R 

e*® (so RV). The subst 


& question 
trt in AV 
*‘ reasoning 


. Lightfoot ‘in 
Ac 6 9% eevee) tho mesning © lainly ‘discuss,’ 
‘argue’; 80 15? (aus#rnois) and 1 


putings of men of ities minds’ 
r, V ‘ wranglings ’), Here 
and Rhem. ‘conflictes’ 
. conflictationes, but Tind. and the rest 
‘ disputations,’ a word which never seems to si 


‘altercation,’ ‘wrangling.’ The Gr. word is foun 
nowhere else. 


‘Disputation’ occurs in AV, Ac 15° (TR ts, 
edd. pirne RV Fay taped ’), and Ro 1# ‘ Him 
that in the faith receive ye, but not to 


doubtful disputations’ (es Saxploas scaroyopdr ; 
lit. ‘ abr Sip poorer of doubts’; RVm ‘for de- 
cisions of doubts’; see Sanday-Headlam in loc.). 
Bp. Bonner’s injunction for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus: ‘he is not to expound, nor 
to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,’ where, as elsewhere, d. means ‘ discus- 
sion’: the reader is neither to expound the mean- 
ing himself, nor to discuss it with others. 


J. HASTINGS. 
DISTAFF (159).—This term occurs in AV only 
e Hebrew word is found repeatedly 
in Neh 8, where it means ‘ * or ‘district’ of 
the city, something ‘cut off’ or ‘divided’ from 
It is found also in 28 3, where it is 
> but prob. =ds (see Driver's 
note). RV renders the word in Pr 31" ‘spindle,’ for 
which it may no doubt be used; but if we may 
judge from the cognate Arab. word ( fakat, it means 
the whorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
material, of hemispherical form, through which 
the spindle-pin passes, and above which is the 
hook holding the thread. The design of this piece 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion of the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in common use 
among the women of Syria to-day. 
H. PoRTER. 
DIVERS, DIYERSE.—‘ Divers’ has now dropped 
to 


rendered ‘ 


Lat. divereus); or ‘various,’ ‘several.’ Thus 
dley, A Brefe ion (Moule’s ed. p. 106): 
‘in the matter of thys Sacrament ther be diverse 


‘diverse’ oocurs Lv 19", Est 3°, Dn 7** **, Mt 4™; 
elsewhere ‘divers.’ The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in He 1’, is common in old 
Eng., as in the Act authorizing Matthew’s Bible 
(Hen. VUL 1543): ‘divers and e his subjecta 
of this his realme.’ . HASTINGS. 


DIYVES.—See LAZARUS. 
DIVINATION has many different mudes amongst 
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the different peoples of the earth, but all are in their 
oriyin either natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
lose their supernatural character; methods which 
were at first natural may come to be regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difficult or impossible to say with regard to an 
given method whether in its origin it was a na 

or a supernatural method. 

We alall in with the supernatural methods 
as being those gested by the word ‘divina- 
tion,’ and we shall define them as those by which 
man gains foreknowledge ef the future from a 
supernatural source, ¢.g. by inspiration, posses- 
These hols, th oaeorl a cn fal be 

ese met. © su », again in 

two classes, the licit and the illicit, according as 
the supernatural source is or is not a god of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
honesty of the prieste of Apollo, and entertain what 
idea we like as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 K 1**) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consulted the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his age and race (however low we 
rank it in the scale of religion): his action was 
licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of the time of James 1. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witchcraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
Bee Te boceentes it, to be irreligious: it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world: savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no gods of theirs. 

But before proces to inquire more closel 
into the licit modes of divination, i.¢. those whic 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, f 
into two classes, viz. those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only sepals 
religious. That is objectively ah e, or 
religious which is so, whether a man thinks it s0 
or not; that is noe phd right, true, or religi- 
ous which is honestly believed to be so, whether it 
really is so or not. All peoples of the earth have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or on is a sub- 
jectively religious method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, notof ‘divination,’ but of PRo- 
PHECY (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the su 
jectively religious — without ee to the 
question whether any given example is or is not, 
as it is honestly believed to be, y divine. . 

Amongst this class of diviners we must p 
the sacred scribes of Gn 41° and the ‘ magicians’ of 
Ex 74), as also the Sibyl of Virgil or the Pythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or ‘divine kings’ 
of sav all over the world. All are believed by 
themselves and their fellow-worshippers to be in- 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 

; and in all cases possession or inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com- 
munion. That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity : thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 
Earth at Aegira became inspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals off to those deities re- 
spectively ; the Bacchx of Dionysus obtained in- 
spiration by tasting the blood of the grape, sacred 


or 
all | Still hen ad 

ill more, when a deit 

self in ani : 


lace | & wizard (Lv 19 20°), and has always 
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to that god; the pyanee BY eating the leaves of 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor. 
shipper may be hike the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the and so be ‘in- 
vested’ by the power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the licit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow- 
os the ae oy be derived Hage & super- 
na source. It is the way peculiar priate 
to gods which manifest themesl¥ca fe animal or 
vegetable form. But it is not the only way: there 
are deities of earth, air, fire, and water, who may 
or must be in in another way. In one 
cult a draught of a sacred stream may have the 
same effect as a draught of sacred blood in pro- 
ducing inspiration; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted it Pra aen P s 
into the sacred waters, and infe that 
prayer made at the time will or will not be granted, 
according as the offering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by fire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi- 
nation by a bowl or cup of sacred water (Gn 4", 
again, has the same origin. The leaves of a 

tree may be eaten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice mag arog ts niey directly to the wor- 
shipper, as did the g of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or the branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
may be made to give indications of the divine 

ill: our word ‘ lot,’ like the Gr. «Ajpos, originally 
meant simply ‘a See Lot. Rhabdomancy 

a har ta (Hos 4") and belomancy (Ezk 21") 

ut forms of Syne Oe ee aid of a 
abitually manifests him- 
pani ore oy fe rma corein 

e dei au y the priest, ac- 
corns i hing eguuatdinare i oe or have 
no tis ex in ap 
(Ezk 21%), fn the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be ‘auspici- 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 58°, 2 K 17*7 216). 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. They are those in which the 
su tural Being consulted is one who is not a 
god of the community, has no bond of loving- 
al dares commen: and is rey a y 

not merely as a strange t as 
a malevolent and evil spirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except for purposes which the national 


b- | gods, as being the guardians of the nation’s interests 


and the national morality, cannot sanction. Com- 
merce with such a spirit is anti-social as well as 
anti-religious; and the man who is guilty of it is 
punished 
as & criminal all over the world by the peoples whe 
believe in the possibility of such commerce. 
Necromancy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
ond 198, Is 19°), is a way of obtaining fore- 
owledge from a supernatural source which was 
illicit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other poe 
Consultation of the teraphim (Ezk 21%, 10°) 
seems to have i amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaking, idola- 
trous: the teraphim were images (1 § 197), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the “eel 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotae, whi 
could be made to prophesy by smearing them with 
the blood of ifice. Or oneiromancy see 
DREAMS. All we need here remark is that it isa 
form of divination which may be licit (Jg 7'*) or 
illicit (Dt 13* §), aoooruny as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished our account of the supernatural methods ; until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 
of divination, and may sum it up in tabular form | him just as scientific as the rest of his stock of 


as follows :— 


Odjectively "religious 


acquired and inherited knowledge; and conse- 


Interrogation 


rt = | 
eee oremoet By By water Bylot Necromancy Oneiromancy Teraphim 
v 


We have now to consider the natural methods: 
they are, in a word, exploded science. The modern 
man of science makes forecaste of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
too, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
(e.g. as to the rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not be exact but are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or su itious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees out of the science of the sa 
The difference between them is, not that the 
savant uses methods of observation and experiment 
unknown to the savage,—for the savage pt at 
all four of the Inductive Methods,—but that the 
savage, when he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he has not yet learned the limits withi 
which the method or logical conception is valid. 
Thus he observes that in many cases the effect 
resembles the cause: fire causes fire; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, vou must impart 
moisture or movement to it; and he jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases ‘like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future: the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the cause—a fiery comet will be fol- 
lowed by conflagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil will be followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves (i.¢. E., 8., W., N., ‘ clock-wise’) will follow 
the same glorious and beneficent course as the sun, 
and soon. Inthe same way the sa unduly ex- 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known a8 hbagnate oe pert eagemre Ag ecatgrel 
according to that me , things which v to- 
gether are causally related to one another. Thus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
sav. jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to Ais notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and effect, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary together, and what affects the 
one affecta the other, and therefore a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, if you can observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
going on in the other: a lock of a person's hair 
will inform you by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In ing these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage 1s but acting 
on the same theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, ¢.g., 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 

i he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 


thin | deeper shade than that cast 


quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
divination’ as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nautical Almanac. But as 
these primitive modes of forecasting the future 
come to be discarded, with the advance of know- 
ledge, as erroneous and unscientific, their char- 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
eerie in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
@ rising sun of science; they are known to be 
istenaig Areca pees and yet the ignorant to whom 
they have descended believe in them more sin- 
cerely than in the science which they do not com- 
rehend. The exploded science of primitive times 
ecoine the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,’ something which ‘stands 
over’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly incongruous. Finally, a 
by mere ignorance is 
frequently imparted to the character of this anti- 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
ns who give themselves up to the illicit and 
bas age forms of divination described above. 
See EXORCISM, MAGIC, SOOTHSAYING. 
aarp yah, one ia ft i Seti 
+ he ’ ® ® ’ 7 v 
Introd, to tet. af Religions Driver on'Dt 18108 fac 


F. B. JEvons. 
DIVORCE.—See MARRIAGE. 


DIZAHAB (397%; Karaxptcea; ubi auri est 
plurimum).—The name of a place mentioned in the 
obscure topographical notice Dt 1!, which is in- 
tended apparently to define the locality in the 
‘steppes of Moab,’ in which the Deuteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the names 
in which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous of their wander- 
ings. If it be the name of a place in the ‘steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unknown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of some previous 
cam a at of the Israelites, it has been identi- 
fied by Burckhardt, Syria (1822) 523, Knobel, 
and others, with Mina edh-D , the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Ris Mubammad 
and “Akaba, nearly due E. of Jebel Masa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
halting-places, and considers it to be the name of 
a place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wanderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have original formed 
part of an itinerary of the Israelites). The form 
of the name is curious; the ‘5 suggests naturally 
the oblique case of ..) possessor of (often in names 
of places); but it is not apparent how an Arabic 
eng) 90 would become in Hebrew 3m-~, the 
being represented differently in the two parte of 
the name. Jerome, in rendering ‘ubi auri est 
plurimum,’ probably thought of %, constr. of 4 
enough. 8. R. DRIVER. 
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DO.— Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
But as to form, notice ‘doeth’ in the plu. Sir 35% 
(AV 1611) ‘Doeth not the teares run downe the 
widowes cheeks?’ (mod. edd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 
(1549) Com. Ser.: ‘And whosoever willingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves: or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves : 
... to be excommunicate’; and in the imperat. 
Piers Plowman, v. 44— 

‘That ye en to the peple* e it on yowre-selu 

And do it in dade tt. ahad drawe yow to good.” a 

As to usage, notice that ‘do’ is steadily losing ite 
active and ped ger power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like ‘ perform’ in such phrases as 
“do sacrifice,’ Is 19* ‘the Egyptians . .. shall do 
sacrifice*® and oblation’ (RV ‘shall worship with 
sac. and obl.’); or ‘do a trespass’ Nu 5°; or ‘do 

ess’ Nu 10" (RV ‘do good’); or ‘do service’ 

eb. my-ny "ay, lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 

‘ pier in Nu; cf. also Jn 16? ‘whosoever 
illeth you will think that he doeth God service’ 
mpor pipe, RV ‘offereth service unto 
2.‘ meaning to act is still in use, but 
scarcely as Ac 177 ‘these all do con to the 
decrees of Cauear’ (TR rpdrroun, edd. rpdacovew) ; 
Ph 2" ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure’ (rd évepyeis, 
8. But ‘do well’ is ng. 
(cwOtceras, Tindale ‘he shall de oil’ paoaghiy asi 
o e ‘he ow ough,’ 

,, Cran, Gen. 1557; but Wyo.” he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Tomsca, Rheims; RV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘be saved’). 4& To ‘do,’ 
meaning to ‘fare,’ is in use in the phrase ‘how 
d’ye do?’ but not as 2S 11’ ‘ David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (o\dz 
oy olvy>) sev, lit. ‘for the health of Joab and for 
the health of the people,’ RV ‘how Joab did and 
how the peo le fared 4, so Est 2"; Ac 15” ‘Let us 
Bo sonia om visit our brethren . . . and see how 
they do’ (rds Exoun, RV ‘how they fare’); Eph 67 


ore 


with thee?’ (7/ 
huey xal gol; lit. ‘what to us and to thee?’ as Wyo. 
has it, after Vulg. quid nobis et t1b+? the idiom of 
AV being Tindale’s) ; He 4” ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do’ 
whom a wo 


not know’ and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affirm. also, as Gn 22 


North, Plutarch, p. 561: ‘I do thee to understand 
that I had rather excell others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power’; Chaucer, 
Trotlus, 1i. 1022— 

‘ And we shal speke of thee somw pe bil 

When thou cre goon: to do nine ores glowe!’ 
{n Malory’s King Arthur we read: ‘ And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
(i.e. to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the name of God, said anold man. For I do 


* Cf. Shake, Jul. Cass. 1. 11.5; ‘Go bid the priests do present 
sacrifice.’ 
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you vey i wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘I cause 
he to know,’ mod. Eng. ‘Il would have you 

ow.’ This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8! ‘ we do 
you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ (yrwpltoner Suivy, RV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclif’s tr.; ‘do 
you to wit’ came from Tindale; Rheims has ‘ we 
doe you to understand’). The Eny. auxiliary and 
this form are sometimes found together ; up in- 
teresting example being in Caxton’s Game of the 
Chesse (1474), Pref. : ‘I delybered in myself to trans- 
late it in to our maternal tonge. And whan [ se 
had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion, I 
dyde doo set in enprynte [I caused to be printed] a 
certyn nombre of theym, Which anone were de- 
pess ed and solde.’ 7. Lastly, notice the phrase 
do away,’ Nu 274 ‘ Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ (3n%, 


V ‘be taken 
away’); 1 Ch 21° ‘I beseech thee, do away the 


iniquity of thy servant’ ( 20, RV ‘put away’); 
] Cb 13, 2 Co 37. 11. 34 fall eraeloss ‘render in- 
operative,’ a peouae Pauline word; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elaewhere in NT Lk 13’, He 2™ 
only ; RV in 2Co387-™ ‘pass away’). Cf. Wyclifs 
tr. of He 10° ‘he doith awei thi first, that he make 
stidfast the secunde,’ and of 12) ‘do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DOCTOR, DOCTRINE.—Doctor is used in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 2 (3:3denaos) ; and 
‘doctor of the law’ for ‘teacher of the law’ in Lk 
57, Ac 5 (vopodiddoxados). Cf. Melvill’s seal 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘to the Doctor is giffen the wo 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Bacon (Essays, p. 9) calls 
St. Paul ‘the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ and Latimer 
(Works, i. 430) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines— 

* Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and mef’ 
Hp. to Ld. Bathurst, tL 
See under Scrise. Doctrine (see next art.) is 
similarly used for ‘teaching’ in Dt 32%, Job 11, 
Pr 43, Is 29% (all nab, lit. ‘something received,’ 
elsewhere only Pr 1° 4* 9° 167-%); Is 28° (nyo?, 
lit. ‘something heard,’ RV ‘m » KVm 
‘report’); Jer 10° (170, really ‘discipline,’ KV 
‘instruction ’); 1 Es 5®@ (&#Aeans), Sir 16% 247 ™ 
(wa:dela), 24% (3:8acxaXla); and freq. in NT for Gr. 
d8acxadtla. Still more . for ‘the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ (d:dax7%), as Ac 2% ‘the 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
fellowship.’ Cf. Chaucer, Non. Preest. Tale, 622— 
* For seint Paul seith, that a) that writen is, 
To our doctryne It is y-write, y-wis.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOCTRINE, etymologically regarded, signifies the 
work of a doctor or her, from daceo, to teach; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teachin r, 
sometimes the substance or matter of that whic 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical. 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty—that which 
is to be believed, or that which is to be done. 

On the theoretical side, doctrine may be com- 

with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctrine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, but the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respecte—a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on whose authority it is main- 
tained. By some the distinction is thus stated : 
‘Doctrine summarizes the statements of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishin 
nothing ; dogma formulates the principles an 
relations involved in the doctrine, and the iufer-. 
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~DODAT 
ences following from it. Every d , therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rutionale of 


the facta.” The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor in the original, except in the sense of a ‘decree’ 
or ‘ordinance’ (Lk 2}, Ac 164 177, Eph 2, Col 2'¢, 
He 11" (Lachm. séyza, but TR and WH &draypua)). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous wi pt or principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs chiefly as tr. of nat (mostly 
in Wisdom literature) ‘that which is received’ (Dt 
82°, Job 114, Pr 4%, Is 20™); it ap once only in 
each case as tr? of 1M ‘discipline’ (Jer 10°), and ayo9 
‘that which is heard’ (Is 28°, RV ‘ message’). In 


Apocr. thereare several occurrencesoftheword. It | Richm 


appears in Sir as tr.of radela, aa when 16* the writer 
says: ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (RV 
‘instruction by weight’), that is, as is made ap nt 

the parallel clause, ‘with exactness.’ In 1 Es 5® 
‘doctrine and truth’ appear for the Gr. 34\wos xal 
&\40ea, which in their turn. represent the ope 
Pals Crim and Thummim—‘Lights and Per- 
ections (?)” of the paralle eh 7®. In 
NT, with one exception (He 6}, where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘the first principles of Christ’), doctrine 
is employed to represent either &3ax4 or d&dac- 
cela, both of which words are used in active 
and ive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of &daccaXla, the passive in that of 
ddax4. ‘The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act’ (Cremer; but see Hort, Chr. 
Ecclesia, 191). Both words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘the teaching’ (&dax4 in Tit 1°, 
2Jn® RV; &daccanla in 1 Ti 46}, Tit 2). Itis 
worth noting that out of 21 occurrences of &dac- 
xaNe in NT, no fewer than 15 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has ost uniformly substituted 
‘teaching’ for doctrine as tr. of & , but has 
only occasionally made the same substitution in 


the case of &8acxaXla. In only one instance has it | p 


introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti 6 where it reads ‘If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV ‘If any 
man teach otherwise.’ 
The intimate relation between doctrine and 
ce, between right thoughts and right action, 
fully and constantly ap joorer in Scripture. 
The i false doctrine and its evi 
effects are numerous (1 Ti 1” 4', Tit 2', He 13°, 
2Jn°® etc.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk 1%) not less than at His wonder- 
ful works ; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be traly 
known through obedience (Jn 77). The forms of 
teavhing characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, will fall to be 
considered in the article THEOLOGY. 


A. STEWART. 
DODAI.—See D_ . 


DODANIM (o's}s, LXX ‘Péd0, Gn 10*).—Fourth 
son of Javan (Ionians, Greeks), and therefore 
undoubtedly intended to designate a Gr. tribe or 
eolony. There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidenta! similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 

ians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name to a leading famil 
in the genealogy of mankind. Dillmann an 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 
LXX (which is also that of the Samaritan trans- 
lation of the Pent. and of Jerome, as well as the 
MT of 1 Ch }”), and identify the Dodanim with 
the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Sea. If Elishah be Southern ee 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan be 


vil | judge (Jg 10°). 


named from cast to west: Elishah and Tarshish ; 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Rhodes from B.c. 800 onward were 
Ionian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Phoenician population. The i 
are certainly in their ide place alongside of the 
own even to 


rae period by all the 
trading Mediterranean coaste. 
Bochart’s idea that they vip Sa be identified with 
the Gr. colonista on the ks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 
LrTsraTuRns.—Baudissin in Herzog, under ‘ . 
treats ably of the four sons of Javan. See abo Winer, aabeakal, 
; and Bertheaa on | Oh 17 in his Commentary. 
' J. MACPHERSON. 
DODAYAHU we ‘beloved of J’,’ AV Doda- 
vah).—Father of Eliezer of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured Jchoshaphat for en in 
alliance with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20%). 
he Names, 62, 232) contends that th 
Heb. text is ayy. So also Kittel in SBOT (cf. 
Nestle, Eyennamen, 70). J. A. SELBIE. 


DODO (s0 the Keré hy, Kethibh Dodal (3), or 
footy Dodi (“") ; LXX combines the two, trans- 

ting, vids warpadéigou adrod ulds Loucel).—1. The 
father of Eleazar, the second of the three captains 
who were over ‘the thirty’ (2 8 23%). the 
parallel list (1 Ch 11"*) the name is given as Dodo 
(ri1, LXX Awdal), and alee ‘the Ahohite’ for the 
erroneous ‘son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (1 Ch 27*) 
Dodai (7, LXX Awéea) is described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘Eleazar theson of’ appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and ap to the LXX and 
Jos. (Aw8elov) ; he accordingly restores this form in 


: The tentiti seal spalling (Dodo), h is most 
e oO o), however, 

i Dudu has been found 
on the Tel el-Amarna tablets, apparently as that 
of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (L. 12) we also find mm (prob- 
to be the name of 


23™,'1 Ch 11% ths), 8. 


LXX and Vulg. tr. rarpadérdov 
bimelech. I F. STENNING. 


atrod; patrus A 
DOE.—RV (Pr 5%), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb. ndy: 
ya'alah, the female ibex. See GOAT, under oy, 


DOEG (ay, sets, 3:19 *).—An Edomite, and chief of 
the herdmen [or better, ‘runners,’ reading with Gritz 
o’y79 for o'y59] of king Saul. When David fled to Nob, 
to Ahimelech (or ijah) the priest, D. was there 
‘detained before the Lord.’ ving witneseed the 
aid given to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to the king, who summoned Ahimelech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Regardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered him to 
be slat The king’s guard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priesta, but perpetrated a general massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
cattle (1 S 217 222%), D. is mentioned in the title 
of Ps 52. R. M. Boyp. 


DOG (257 keleb, xuvdv, xvvdpwv, canis).—The dog 
is mentioned in many places in the Bible, and (wit 
the somewhat uncertain sage tae of the lb 
hound, Pr 30"!, where the Heb. signifies s 
in the loins, and is rendered in the rag aged 
RVm war-horse) always with contempt. 

* On this form see Driver on 1S 2238, 
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rete.ted to is doubtleas the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all vill and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dogs is probably the shepherd dog (Job 30"), 
which ditiers from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fur and bushy tail, and his far 
padi ky courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of his life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the flocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasta, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs the 
endowments which he a over thoseof his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted passages, or 
sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the streets. 
The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of his tail, and from 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
usually tawny in colour, but often cream-coloured, 
white, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail. These dogs usually occupy defined quar- 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
Se ee ee n 
and very severely bitten. They act as public 
scavengers (1 K 14! 164 21% 3 22% 2 K 9l0 36 
Jer 15°). They wander from piste to place, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
mak i) the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
lonely places, especial! 
Arab ence saenta. Vi 
them (Ps 22'*®), The 


DOGMA 


eater 


They not infrequently attack passers in 
: Mein ths neighbourhood of 
olent men are compared to 
are used to watch houses 
and tents (Is 56"). The name dog is a term of 
reproach (1S 24%, 2 8 3° 9° 16°, 2 K 84, Is 66’, Ph 3?, 
Rev 22"*), ‘The price of a dog’ (Dt 23'8) probably 
refers to the practices of the male kédésh{m (see 
Driver ad loc. and Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of 
that is cowardly, lazy, athe treacherous, and con- 
temptible. They seem to have been omnipresent 
in the time of Christ (Mt 15%, Mk 77’, Lk 16%), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Pr 
30"), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 
Scripture. As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in Heb. life. 

G. E. Post. 

DOGMA, properly an opinion or judgment ; then, 
as a decision of one in authori . a decree—of 
rulers (Lk 2', Ac 177, He 11%), of Moses (Eph 2", 
Col 2"*), of apostles (Ac 16‘). The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 15%-%%), Hatch (Hid. Lect. 1888, 
pp. 119-120) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘ personal opinion,’ the word 
came to signify ‘decrees’ in the case of rulers, and 
‘doctrines’ in the case of teachers. By far the 
most important NT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the early Gr. commentators under- 
stand by ‘dogmas’ in both passages the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel. Lightfoot correctl 
insists upon renderit g the word, as in all other N 
pomee , ordinance; in Eph it is restricted 

Mosat ordinances, but in Col it is applied more 
generally to all decrees in which moral principles 
and religious precepts are set forth. The re- 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, but only in the context. In Eph the 
8éypuara as ‘ authoritative decrees’ are pact poartrn 
from évrodal as sepurate precepts, by both of which 
terms the Mosaic law is characterized from differ- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 
‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were im by external authority. This is 
in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word 


DOMINION 


to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori- 
tatively by the Church. See DOCTRINE. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
DOK (Adx«).—A fortress near Jericho, where 
Simon the Maccabee, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mas 
164, The name survives in the modern ‘Ain Duk, 
4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BRP ii. 309; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. i. 460; SWP iii. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. (Ant. Xu. viii. 1; Wars, 1 ii. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 250). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
DOLEFUL.—Is 13 ‘ their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures’ (Heb. o'nk ’6hfm); and Mic 2% 
‘and lament with a doleful lamentation’ (‘n} "gy 
mm, AVm ‘lament with a lamentation of lamenta- 
tions,’ RVm ‘lament with the lamentation, It is 
done,’ after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last word as Niph. of 79, instead of a subst. 
from nz; to wail). There is s general agreement 
that the ’6him of Is 13" are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. ahd used in the bilingual texts for Bab. /ik- 
barra, lit. ‘evil-dog.’ The older Eng. VSS mostly 
ive ‘great owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
him, with a note suggestin the possibility that 
they and the Ziim (AV ‘wild beasts’) are ‘ wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, gobblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
robably suggested the ‘doleful creatures’ of AV 
fel. Wye., Douay, ‘dragons’). The Heb. is probably 
onon ope from [nnx] to how] ; but ‘doleful’ is 
(fr. Lat. dolere), as in Shaks. Pass. Pil. 


* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefull'st ditty.’ 


Shaks. uses ‘dole’ in the same sense, as Hamlet, L 


i. 1 
* In equal scale weighing delight and dole.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


mo 
XXL, 


DOLPHIN.—See BADGER. 


DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in OT and NT, and only note- 
worthy as the rendering of xupérys in Eph 1%, 
Col 1'6 (pl.), and, perhaps, 2 P 2!° and Jude® 
(sing. ). Naancia ted as it is in Col 1 with dpyal 
and éfovela:, and in Eph 1 with these and ddraus 
(all sing.),—words used elsewhere (e.g. Eph 6%, 
Col 2%, 8%, 1 Co 15%) primarily, at any rate, of 
the angelic powers, or bad or both,—it stands, 
without doubt, in Eph (ascensively) and Col (de- 
ecensively) for a grade in the angelic hierarchy ; 
probably, along with Opéx0 (Col), the highest 
frece (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
ists; see his note on Col 1"), being at the same 
time second in that grade, while dpxal and éfovgla: 
belong to the next grade below ; just as kingshsp, 
suggested in Opévos, is naturally superior to lord- 
ship (xvpérys), (compare the Geol and «ipo of 
1 Go 8°), and both are superior to the ordinary 
rule and authority. Opdvos, xupérys, dpxt, dtovola, 
and dvvaus, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Jewish-Chr. ks ranging over the NT pericd or 
its immediate neighbourhood. Thus in Judilees, 
§ 15: ‘Over all (the Gentile nations] hath [God] 
set spirits as dords’ (cf. Sir 17"); in Test. XII. 
Patr. Levi 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones (@pév0), powers (éfovelac),’ ange being, in 
the same passage, assigned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order; in 
Enoch 6”, ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
poy 208 above, ane Bra anes rte . lit the 
angelsof power, an the an of princs tes,” 
etc. Christian Fathers, such as Origen, Ephrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar thong 


h 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, Col 1°). € 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the OT, 
with its Elohim and sons of Elohim (Pss 58 and 82), 
the igs teat Asc of the same class as God, ba 
ruled by Him (Ps 103'-), His host, led by His 
captain (Jos 54-4 dpxcorpariryos Suvdyews xuplov, cf. 
dpxdyyedos, 1 Th 4'§), Being originally, in all 
probability, the nature-spirits of Semitic heathen- 
ism, they were physical rather than ethical (Gn 
6-3), and are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 38’, Is 45"; cf. 
Enoch 186, and see article ELEMENT). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com- 
parative nonentities (Ps 89°), but were still re- 
perder as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 10%, Is 24"), though in moved neil sense God 
reserved Jsrael for Himself (Dt LXX), making 
Michael, the chief archangel (Dn 12"), their prince. 
Being thus distinguished from God, and not irre- 
vocably bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to Him, not merely relative but 
actual, either by blameworthy conduct of the 
charges committed to them (Is 24", Job 4%, cf. 
Enoch 184"; also the ‘angels’ in Rev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
104, 2 Co 44, Eph 6°"; and see ANGEL, DEMON, 
and SATAN). 

The interpretation of xupérns in Jude ® and ite 
parallel 2 P 2 is perplexing, and is much dis- 

uted. <A reference to angelic powers—unseen 
Bignities worthy of reverence (cf. 1 Co 11°°)—is 
supported by the contiguous 3ééa: (‘ beings in light 
like God’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19); while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is ested by Jude 4, 
anil 2 P 2 (angels that sinned, t.e. against God). 
See Spitta on the two passages, and Harnack, 
Texte, ii. 14. 


LirgraTorR.—Schultz, Old Test. Theology . tr.), 1. 216 ff. ; 
Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Dammoncigt, po. 38, 
122 ff. ; Lightfoot, Colossians. J. IE. 


DOOM.—In AV, 2 Es 7 only, ‘the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time’ (dies judicu, RV 
‘ the day of judgment’); to which RV adds Ezk 7’ 
« any doom is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the 
land,’ v.° ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (7ypy0, AV 
‘the morning,’ RVm ‘the turn’ or ‘the crownin 
time ’—see Davidson), and the vb. 1Co 4° § 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (ws ér:avariovs), AV 1611 
‘approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (Cam. Parag. Bible, p. xcvii) says : 
‘A deliberate but needless correction [in 1616] 
derived from Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
Bishops’ Bibles. The Gen. (1557) has ‘‘destinate to 
death.”’ 

For ‘doom’ in the sense of ‘ judgment,’ of. Wyolif’s tr. of 
Ps 98 ‘ He made redi his trone in dome,’ and of Rev 19? ‘ trewe 
and just ben the domes of hym.’ Shaks. (Macbeth, m1. ili. 59) 

of wie preset doom,’ t.¢. the day of judgment; and in 


0d. Cops, m1. 1 
and children stare, cry out, and run 
maday.’ 


* Men, wi 
As it were 
The word is connected with ‘deem’ to judge, whence the ‘Deem- 
eters’ of Isle of Man and Jersey, and ologically with Gr. disc 
law, fr. ciOujes piece, whence ‘ something laid down, ‘a decision.’ 
See Craik’s . Of Shaks. p. 226; Verity, Shaks. Jul. Coes. p. 
156 2; and art. DEEM. J. HASTINGS. 


DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.—See House. 


DOPHKAH (npr). A station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu 33%). This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘encampment by the sea’ and Rephidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. As, however, the itinerary in Nu has 
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every appearance of being taken from a regular 
pilgrim k, we should say that, on the hypothesis 
hat Mount Sinai and Rephidim (= Feiran) have 
been correctly located, the position of ot eee 
cannot be far from the entrance to the Wady 
Maghara; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the biue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to identify Dophkah as an 
erroneous transcription of Mafkah. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Feiran; it 
does not appear that any more exact location can 
be suggested. The identification suggested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 
; J. RENDEL HARRIS, 

DOR (am, we), Jos 117 125 171, Jg 17, 1 K 44, 
1 Ch 7®,—A Can. city in Galilee, in ‘ie ‘uplands’ 
(no, RVm Naphath-[or alana abl towards the 
W. Its king is noticed between Jokneam and Gilgai 
of the Goiim—which was in Sharon. It seems to 
have been in Issachar or in Asher, and is noticed 
as attacked by Manasseh with Taanach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s king- 
dom, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issachar ; but, according to the last 
cited e, Dor belonged to Manasseh, though 
noticed with towns of Issachar. These indications 
do not suflice to fix the site. Jos. makes it a sea- 
side town (Ant. V. i. 22, VIII. ii. 3) near Carmel 
(Contra Apion., ii. 10). It was at Dor that 
aryenen (c. B.C. 139) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Mac 15%, In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, 8.v. Dornapheth) it is identified 
with Tant@rah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Ceesarea Palestina on the way to Tyre; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on the uplands. The low hills S. of Carmel ma 
be intended, but the name has not been recovered. 


_. _ C. BR. Conner. 

DORCAS.—‘ Tabitha, which is oe retation 
called Dorcas’ (Ac 9%) ; sie is Aram. for Heb. 
‘3y, by regular interchange of » for x (see Driver, 

ebrew Tenses*, p. 225f.). When occurring as the 
name of an animal, it is tr¢ in AV ‘roebuck’ 
or ‘roe,’ in RV *< lle.’ Aopxds is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not uncommon names for 
women: the former denoting ‘ beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. d¢épxoua:). For instances see 
Wetstein’s Comm. on Ac 9” ; Jos. BJ Iv. iii. 6 may 
be mentioned as one. 

The of Dorcas of Joppa is the second of three narra- 
tives (Ac 3643 10-1118) connected with St. Peter's visit 
to the towns of the Maritime Plain on the W. coast of Pal., 
whither he came in the course of a journey undertaken by 
him after the Church at Jerus. was scattered through ‘the 
persecution which arose about Stephen.’ The first of these 
narratives, like the second, relates a miracle; they are told 
to illustrate the supernatural powers granted to 8t. Peter. 
whose miracles in Jerus. have been described Ao 31-11 
§1-11.18, The Churches in Lydda and Jo 
A Ml Peter (Ac 922 388), but on this 

miracles served to strengthen and extend them. He does 


Lydda (9%). 

Dorcas was a ‘disciple’ (wa@hrpa, this fem. form 
occurs in NT only here). She must have been a 

rson of some worldly substance so as to have had 
eisure for the ‘good works’ and means for the ‘alms- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ The former term is 
more comprehensive than the latter. Nevertheless, 
by it also in all probability, according to Jewish 
associations, works of charity are more especially 
denoted (ef. the Talm. expression 0°32 o'vyp, and 
see on it Weber, Theol. d. Synagoge, § 61; see 
also 7a dya0d pov at Sir 20!*, and cf. 1d. 18% and 
To 12%). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they were the 


618 DORYMENES 
more creditable in one who was able to give alms, 
and might have contented herself with doing this. 


The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposed to be those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 6!, to form a recog- 
nized class, dependent upon bounty. The account 
of the actual raising of Dorcas (vv.*- 4!) bears a 
close resemblance to that of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 975, Mk 64: 42, Lk 86), 
V. H. STANTON. 

DORYMENES (Aopupérns), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trusted friend of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Mac 4), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjunction 
with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac 3%). Ptolemy 
had formerly been in the service of the Egyp. king 
Ptolemy Vi. Philometor (2 Mac 10!*); and his 
father, Dorymenes, may perhaps be identified with 
the Atolian Dorymenes who fought for Ptolemy Iv. 
against Antiochus the Great (Polybius, v. 61). 

H. A. WHITE. 


DOSITHEUS (Aociéeos).—1. The priest who, ac- 
cording to a note in one of the Greek recensions of 
Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 4th 
year of Ptolemy Philometor (?) and Cleopatra, c. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est 111). 2. A soldier of Judas Mac- 
cabseus, who (2 Mac 12*) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gorgias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. The attempt was frus- 
trated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off the arm 
of Dositheus. 38. A renegade Jew who frustrated 
the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king Ptolemy 
Philopator (3 Mac V). 4. An officer of Judas 
Maccabeeus (2 Mac 12!% 9), _ J. A. SELBLE, 


DOTEA (Awrala).—Another form of DOTHAN 
(which see). AV has incorrectly Judea. 


DOTE.—The orig. meaning of to ‘dote’ is to be 
foolish (cf. ‘dotage,’ and Scotch ‘ doited’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 261— 

‘Wel wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote 
As olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth’; 
and Piers Plowman, i. 188— 
‘Thow doted daffe, quod she, dull arne thi wittes.’ 


In this sense occurs ‘dote’ in Jer 50% ‘A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote’ (Cov. ‘ they 
shall become fooles,’ Heb. sbxi, the vb. [x*] is only 
found in Niph., and always = be foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer 5‘, or not as Is 
1918) ; Sir 25? ‘an old adulterer that doteth’ (éd\ar- 
robyevov cuvéce, RV ‘ lacking understanding’) ; and 
1 Ti 6 ‘doting about questions and strifes of words’ 
(AVm ‘a fool,’ RVm ‘sick,’ Gr. »ood», only here 
in NT, and »donua only Jn 6 TR; but the sense is 
clearly ‘unsound,’ ‘mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; Tind. tr. freely ‘wasteth his braynes’ ; 
‘doteth’ is the Geneva word of 1660). Elsewhere 
‘dote’ occurs only in the sense of ‘be (foolishly) 
fond,’ Ezk 235- 7-9 12. 16.2 (33%), = J. HASTINGS. 


DOTHAN (153 and 197, Aw@dex), Gn 371 
(Dothaim, in Jth 4° etc.), now Tell Doth4n, was 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
‘Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Shechem 
(Gn 374%). The pasturage about it is still the best 
and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 466). The site of Dothan, known in 
earlier times by Eusebius, who placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had for some centuries been lost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p. 364ff.). It 
lay on an ancient (Jewish ?) road, of which Van de 
Velde found the remains, crossing from the plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. It 


** Copyright, 1898, by C. 
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stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2 K 614-17 would suggest. There are still two 
ancient cisterns, into one of which possibly Joseph 
was cast. There are two wells, as the name implies, 
but only one of them seems ancient. It bursts 
from the foot of the hill tert Mem. ii. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph's brethren were gathered 
watering their flocks when he approached. Dothan 
was the residence of Elisha when the incident of 
2 K 61% occurred. It is several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Bethulia (Jth 4° 7% 18 83), 
A. HENDERSON. 

DOUBT.—See next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to fear, after dubitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘doubt’ in Shaks., as Macbeth, 1V. ii. 66— 


‘I doubt some danger does approach you nearly.* 


In AV this meaning is evident in Sir 918 ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death’ (08 nh brorreta ys 
¢bBor Gavdrov, RV ‘thou shalt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). But in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘ mistrust,’ esp. where the 
Gr. is dropéoxar, ‘to be at a loss’ (Jn 13%, Ac 25”, 
Gal 4), or the stronger d:aropéw, ‘to be utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2!2 6% 10!"). In like manner doubtfal 
means ‘ perplexing’ or ‘ perplexed,’ Sir 187 (dwopéopa:, 
RV ‘in perplexity *); Lk 12” ‘neither be ye of 
doubtful mind’ (2 perewplt{ecGe, a word of disputed 
meaning here, see Plummer, ad loc.) ; Ro 14! ‘d. 
disputations’ (see under DISPUTE). 
J. HASTINGS. 

**DOUBT.—The Heb. of OT seems to lack an exact 
equivalent to our term ‘doubt,’ when used in a 
religious reference. Some have, indeed, under- 
stood ‘doubters,’ ‘ sceptics’ to be meant when the 
Psalmist, who loves God’s law and hopes in His 
word and delights in keeping His commandments, 
declares that he ‘hates them that are of a double 
mind’ (Ps 119118 O°’p22). Apparently, however, it 
is rather hypocrites, what we should call ‘ double- 
faced men,’ who are meant; and it seems to be 
hypocrisy, rather than doubt, which is in mind 
also in 1 K 182!, where the kindred term ©°979 
occurs, and in 1 Ch 128%, Ps 123, where the simi- 
lar phrase ‘ double heart’ (39) 2) appears, as well 
as in Hos 102, where the comm. differ as to whether 
the words ©3° P5n are to be tré ‘their heart is di- 
vided,’ or, perhaps better, ‘their heart is smooth,’ 
t.e. deceitful. 

In NT, on the other hand, we meet with a series 
of terms which run through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our words, perplexity, suspense, dis- 
traction, hesitation, questioning, scepticism, shad- 
Soi into unbelief. 

erplexity is expressed by the verb dwroptw 
(Mk 6”, Lk 244, Jn 1822, Ac 26”, 2 Co 4°, Gal 
4%), with its strengthened compound, édtaropte 
(Lk 97, Ac 2!2 6% 1017), expressing thorough per- 
plexity, when one is utterly at a loss, and the 
still stronger compound éfaropéw (2 Co 1° 48), in 
which perplexity has passed into despair. This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in such instances as Lk 24¢, 
where we are told that the women, finding the 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘ were perplexed thereabout ;’ 
Mk 6%, Lk 93, where Herod's perplexity over 
John’s preaching and the subsequent preaching 
of Jesus and His followers is spoken of; and 
Ac 213, where the extreme perplexity of those who 
witnessed the wonders of the Day of Pentecost 
is adverted to, it is not a state of religious doubt 
but of pure mental bewilderment which is de- 
scribed. The women merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they were at a loss how 
to account for it; Herod simply found John’s 


reaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
rles Seribner’s Sons 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inexpli- 
cable, he had no theory ready for their explana- 
tion; the marvels of Pentecost, before Peter’s 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean- 
ing to their witnesses ; and, similarly, in Ac 10", 
Peter was just at a complete loss to understand 
what the vision he had received could mean, and 
required a revelation to make it significant to him. 
It was this state of mind, a state of what we may 
call objective suspense due to lack of light, which 
the Jews claimed for themselves when in Jn 10% 
they demanded of Jesus: ‘ How long dost thou 
lift up our soul (ry puxhy yudy alpes)? If thou 
art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ They would sug- 
gest that they were in a state of strained expec- 
tation regarding His claims, and that the lagging 
of their decision was due, not to subjective causes 
rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, but to a lack of 
bold frankness on His part. Jesus, in His reply, 
repels this insinuation and ascribes the fault to 
their own unbelief. They were not eager seekers 
after truth, held in suspense by His ambiguous 
speech: they were men in possession of full evi- 
dence, who would not follow it to a conclusion 
opposing their wishes; they were therefore not 
perplexed, but unbelieving. 

For the doubt of the distracted mind the NT 
appears to have two expressions, perewplfecGa: (Lk 
12%) and dwrdte» (Mt 148! 2817), This state of 
mind is superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. But 
the faith to which it witnesses is equally neces- 
sarily an incomplete and imperfect faith; only an 
imperfect faith can waver or be distracted from 
its firm assurance. The exhortation, ‘ Be ye not 
of a wavering mind,’ is appropriately given, there- 
fore, in Lk 127%, to those who are addressed as 
‘of little faith’ (édrydrioroc), of whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s provi- 
dential care without carking anxiety as to our 
food and drink and clothing that the Saviour is 
exhorting His hearers in this context—to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in He 
111, is absorbed in the unseen and future in con- 
trast with the seen and present. Those who have 
full faith will have their whole life hid with God ; 
and in proportion as care for earthly things enters, 
in that proportion do we fall away from the heights 
of faith and exhibit a wavering mind. It was a 
similar weakness which attacked Peter, when, 
walking, by virtue of faith, upon the water to 
come to Jesus, he saw the wind and was afraid 
(Mt 1481) ; and, accordingly, our Saviour addressed 
him similarly, ‘O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt (édicracas) ?' Here, again, is 
real faith though weak, but a faith that is dis- 
tracted by the entrance of fear. The same term, 
and surely with similar implications, is used again 
and on an even more interesting occasion. When 
the disciples of Jesus came to the mountain where 
He had appointed them and there saw their risen 
Lord, we are told (Mt 28!’), ‘They worshipped : 
but some doubted (é3leracay).’ It is this same 
doubt of imperfect and distracted faith, and not 
the sceptical doubt of unbelief, that is intended. 
All worshipped Him, though some not without that 
doubt of the distracted mind which is no more 
‘psychologically absurd’ here than in Lk 12° and 
Mt 1431, Whence the distraction arose, whether 
possibly from joy itself, as in Lk 244!, or from a 
less noble emotion, as possibly in Jn 20%, we do not 
know. But the quality of doubt resulting from it, 
although manifesting the incompleteness of the dis- 
ciples’ faith, was not inconsistent with its reality ; 
and the record of it is valuable to us as showing, 
along with such passages as Lk 2487-41, Jn 20%, 
that the apostles’ testimony to the resurrection 
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was that of convinced rather than of credulous 
witnesses. 

A kindred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term diadoyiopuds (Lk 2488, Ro 14!, Ph 24, 1 Ti 28), 
It is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
is pursued by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis- 
ciples in Jerus., ‘ they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
24%), provoking their Master’s rebuke, ‘ Where- 
fore do questionings arise in your heart?’ And in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the timid outlook of the weak 
in faith is recognized as their chief characteristic. 
This seems to be the meaning of Ro 14!, where 
‘he that is weak in faith’ is to be received into 
full Christian brotherhood, but not ‘for the ad- 
judication of questionings’ (cf. the xpivérw of v.8 
and the xplew» of v.4): here is a man whose mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,—he is to 
be received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to the community ; he 
is to be borne with, not to be obeyed. ‘The same 
implication underlies Ph 2!*, where the contrast 
between ‘murmurings and disputings’ seems to 
be not so much between moral and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway,—a contrast which ap- 
pears also in 1 Ti 2%. It would seem that those 
who are troubled with questionings are every- 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper performance of their 
Christian duties by a settled habit of hesitant 
aaah which argues lack of robustness in their 
aith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper doubt 
which argues not merely the weakness but the 
lack of faith is the verb d:axplyecba: (Mt 212!, 
MK 11%, Ro 4”, 1423, Ja 16, Jude 22), herever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is found, 
there faith is absent. The term may be used in 
contrast to that faith by which miracles are wrought, 
or in which God is approached in prayer (Mt 21?', 
Mk 11273, Ja 1%); in either case it implies the 
absence of the faith in question and the conse- 
quent failure of the result,—he that ‘doubteth’ 
in this sense cannot expect to receive anything 
of the Lord. It may be used of a frame of 
mind in which one lives his life out in the Chris- 
tian profession (Ro 14%) ; in‘this case, the intru- 
sion of this critical spirit vitiates the whole course 
of his activities,—because they are no longer of 
faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’ Or 
it may be used as the extreme contrast to that 
fulness of faith which Abraham exhibited in his 
typical act of faith; and then it is represented as 
the outgrowth of unbelief (Ro 4%). From the 
full description of its opposite here, and the equally 
full description of it itself in Ja 1°f- (see Mayor’s 
note), we may attain a tolerably complete concep- 
tion of its nature as the critical, self-debating habit 
of the typical sceptic, which casts him upon life 
like a derelict ship upon the sea, and makes him 
in all things ‘ double-minded ' and‘ unstable.’ Such 
a habit of mind is the extreme contradiction of 
faith, and cannot coexist with it; and it is there- 
fore treated everywhere with condemnation—unless 
Jude % be an exception, and there the reading is 
too uncertain to justify its citation as such. See 
further, FAITH. 

B. B. WARFIELD. 

DOVE (") yinah, repwrrepd, columba).—There 
are several species of wild doves in Bible lands, 
which all go by the name of 4amam in Arabic. (1) 
The ring dove or wood pigeon (Columba Palumbus, 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn migration, in all the wooded districts of 
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Palestine. It is taken by means of adecoy bird, tied | DOYE’S DUNG.—See Dove and Foon. 
to a perch, with its eyelids sewn up. A consider- 

able number remain through the winter. (2) The DOWRY.—See MARRIAGE. 


stock dove (Columba enas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
The rock dove (Columba livia, Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove (Columba Schimperi, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes ita nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamdm is associated with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the country. 
Tame doves are found in every city and village, 
often in immense numbers. They have been kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Str, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in PEFSé, 
Oct. 1886. It is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, a err in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, Hems, Hamath, etc., to spend the later 
oon hours in superintending the flight of 
pigeons. They train them to wheel about over the 
ouses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner’s hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air again for a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mentioned birds in the Bible (Gn 8°4). It 
is a bird capable of distant flight (Ps 55°), A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (Ps 68'*). 
The wild doves make their nests in the cliffs over- 
hanging the wadis (Ca 2", Jer 48%, Ezk 7'°), The 
siouratal cooing of the dove is well known, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 38'* 59"’, Nah 27). 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Mt 10'*). Its foolish- 
ness is used to illustrate the stupidity of Ephraim 


(Hos 7"). Its lovable qualities are proverbial 
in ea ). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
n 15°). 


Dove’s Dung accumulates in immense quantities 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
especially for cantelopes. It is owing to the use 
of this fertilizer that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the cliffs where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as pow a fertilizer as guano.* 

G. E. Post. 

® There seems to be no doubt of the ological significance 
of the word ori" drt yontm (2 K eB) thane means liter- 
ally dung. The Arab. preserves the word exactly, Seri, with 
mer game signification. It is, however, now regarded as oper: 


Ww. t 
called by this name. Avicenna says (ii. 141) that the best quality 


hort el'apiftr, that te, sparrow dung Oona ate eunetece 

i 8 : ere are numerous 
ptt of a similar nomenclature. Nevertheless, no one has 
as yet found a plant that bears the name of dove’s du: or 
which can be identified with the material which was sold so 
dear ; and nothing is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
is better to accept the literal interpretation, and conclude that, 
in the last the dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
men. The ordure and urine of almost all 


tered by the ancients as agro gris them dove's dung. 
long he ancient medical 
treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 


often 


seeds unchanged through 
When fhe Du tried to e . 


teh 


their excrement at pointe far removed from the Dutch posses- 


are @ 
manner. 


DOXOLOGY, which is not a biblical word, is the 
name which has been applied to any formal ascri 
tion of praise or glory to God (3efoXoyla, glori : x. 
Such are the closing sentences of several a ic 
Ye ers, 6g. Ro 167, Jude™, Eph 3”. par- 

icular, the name is given to the last sentence of 

the Lord’s Prayer as it stands in TR and our AV 
of Matthew (cf. 1 Ch 29"). This verse, however, 
is omitted in the allel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but first in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Chrysostom. Hence it has been 
omitted from the text of WH and RV (text, not 
margin). See Chase, Lord’s Prayer, 168 ff. 

The ‘angels’ hymn’ (Lk 2"), Gloria in Ezcelsis, 
etc., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblical 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
the ‘ greater doxology,’ occurs in one of its forms 
in the Psalter of Codex A (LXX), while the ‘ lesser’ 
(Gloria Patri, etc.) is wholly extra-biblical. 

C. A. ScorTr. 

DRACHMA.—See MonEY. DRAG.—See NET. 

DRAGON.—Four Heb. words are rendered in 
AV by this fabulous name. 1.0% tannfm, 
dragons, the plural of ja ¢an, which latter is not used 
in Scripture. This word signifies a howler, and 
refers to a beast inhabiting the desert. RV tr. it 
in every instance by jac But in Is 13% 34% * 
it is found associated with o-x ’iyyfm (which would 
seem to be the same as tbn-d pa: ag apcond Bite, 
wiwi). This animal is undoubtedly the jackal. t 
is clear that the same animal would not be men- 
tioned twice in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally different names. We must therefore seek 
for another desert howler, than which none could 
fulfil the conditions better than the wolf. The 
Arab. word tindn is one of the names of the wolf. 
The LXX renders fannim variously. Thus Job 
30%, Is 34 43° cepives, Pa 44 xdawors, Is 13% 
éxiva, Jer 107 49" orpovdol, Jer 9 14° 61", Mic 
15 Spdxovres. 2.09 tannfm, a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for j39 tannin 
(Ezk 29 32'), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is prepa rendered dragon in both 
AV and RV of the eet hemes and in RV of the 
second, where AV has w in text and dragon in 
marg., the reference being to the crocodile, and 
applied to Pharaoh. 8. nug tannéth (Mal 1°), a 
fem. plural of ¢an, rendered by RV jackals, but 
preferably, for the reason given above (1), female 
wolves. 4. "15 tannin, pl. ow tanninin. This 
word is the exact equivalent of the Arab. tannin, 

l. tandnin, which signifies ‘a great serpent,’ or ‘a 

agon,’ or some mythical sea monster, of which it 
is said that it was two leagues in length, of a colour 
like that of a leopard, with scales like those of a 
fish, two she fins, a head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from ita neck branched six other 
necks, every one nearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this dpdx«w», dragon, in every case except 
Gn 12, where it is xifjros, AV es, RV ea 


digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dung. Furthermore, doves 
convey nourishment to their squabe by disgorging some of the 

ly digested food from theircrops. Some De ee ce 
occasionally be spilled. In addition, the dung con feathers, 
scales of epidermis, and other organic débris. When itis remem- 
bered that such substances as tanned leather, glue, ground 
wood, and all manner of tainted garbage are gre ily devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belief, that dove’ 
dung was eaten in Samaria in the last agony of despair. 


DRAGON'S WELL 


DREAD, DREADFUL 62) 


monsters. In AV (Job 7") it is rendered whale, 
and in RV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons, in AV and RV 
(Ps 749 1487, Is 271); and to land serpents, even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7* * 13, where it is tr. serpents 
RVm ‘Heb. tannin, any reptile,’] Dt 328 

8 91", where it is tr. in AV dragon, and in 
serpent). In every case it might have been trans- 
lated ‘dragon’ as in LXX (see SERPENT, 2). It 
is applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 7414, Is 
51°; cf. 038 (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 51™), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile, 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. 

The word |13 tannin (La 4°) is either the Aram. 
form of 043 tanntm or a textual error for it (Siegf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for o's (Léhr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters, and in RV 
jackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian. The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of 09 tanntm (1). 

he word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
asin AV, refer to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Rev 12°*) clearly 
bolical like monster. 


refers to a » serpent - 


Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence |, 
in the me aT of almost all civilized nations. |: 


ns of all shapes and sizes have been described 

and their lairs are still pointed out in 

d. Representations of them are found on 

ictures, sculptures, and even on the 

e 

serpent of Gn 8 was transformed ultimately i 

the ‘old t called the Devil and Satan’ (Rev 

mill Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 

and the mn shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. E. Post. 


DRAGON’S WELL.—See JERUSALEM and WELL. 
DRAM.—See MONEY. 


DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.—The ‘draught’ 
(ddeSpwr) of Mt 15", Mk 79 is Ah ig Mle in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘ Muck hi ughts, sinks, 
where any carcasses or carrion lies.’ And the 
(nyqQe) of 2 K 10* is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of drt,’ see p. 620n.); Cov. ‘prevy house. In 
earlier writers a and othe: “ Frais . a 

ene t wi (see e, Phi : ; 
thus WeellPs tr. of Ps 40° ‘ he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretchidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DRAW.—In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 309 s@habdh, in Jer 
49” 50% (RV ‘draw out’); or by cdépw in Ac 14” 
‘having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city’ 
(RV ‘ ed’), 17° ‘they drew Jason and n 
men unto the rulers of the city’ (RV , dragged °) 5 
Rev 12‘ his tail drew the third of the stars o 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth’ (RV 
‘draweth’): or by fice in Ac 16 ‘they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 

lace’ (RV ‘d ’); 21” ‘they took Paul and 
Sew him out of the temple’ (RV ‘dragged’). In 
older Eng. ‘draw’ had a stronger sense than now ; the 
verb to ‘drag,’ which sprang from the same Anglo- 
Saxon dragan, having in course of time carried off 
soine of ite strength. Cf. Spenser, F.Q. 0. v. 23— 

Sata eceins clout Gotainaltin tale tons 


furious forse 5 
He cast him downe to 
Drew him durt and myre without remorse, 
4ud fowly battered his comely corse.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DRAWER OF WATER (0° axe).—Acourding to 
Jos 9*!- 3-37 the humiliating drudgery of bringi 
water for the service of the sanctuary, coupled wi 
the task of providing wood, was the price paid b 
the Gibeonites for being allowed to live (cf. Dt 29" 
and Driver's note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the humblest and most rly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on the 
back ; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usually driven along by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled ; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to fill each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning. He is engaged continually 


in what the Samaritan woman found irksome even 
as an occasional duty (Jn 4). 


CARRIER AND WINS-SKIN. 


G. M. MAOKIE. 
DREAD, DREADFUL.—1. These words have 
ined in intensity during their history. oe 
Fisher says: ‘I we ceived it in ayeelf but 
too late, I dread me’; and it once was ble to 
say ‘without dread’ for ‘without doubt,’ as in 
Chaucer (7) Rom. of Rose, B. 2199— 


* For hag Aig withouten drede, 
A cherie is deemed by his dede. 

By 1611 the word had gained somewhat of ite pres- 
ent strength, eo that ‘fear’ is used in AV where 
‘dread’ was used by Wyclif, as Mt 2" ‘he hirde 
that Archilaus regnede in Judee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to thidir’; 14° 21@ ‘thei 
dredden the puple’; Lk 2° ‘thei dredden with 
great drede’ (AV ‘they were sore afraid’). But 
even in AV dread is with scaroe more intensity 
than modern ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22” ‘dread not, nor be 
dismayed’ (xyr8, RV ‘fear not’). 2 But the 
change is not in intensity yar A there is also a 
change in quality. We may still say that we fear 
God, but we must not say that we dread Him, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is 8” ‘let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread’ (mm cyto mn 
o7;"we), for. ‘dread’ has lost the sense of ‘ awe’ or 
‘reverential fear’ it once and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob’s excla- 
mation, Gn 28" ‘how dreadful is this place,’ conveys 
& wrong impression to our ears; ‘ awful > would 
a nearer word now. So in Dn 9% ‘the t and 

God.’ Dreadful in AV is simpl t which 
may be feared, as Wis 10° ‘d. kings’ (pofepés, RV 
‘terrible’); 17° ‘a fire kindled by itself, very d.’ (adro- 


irng t ov wdhpns, RV ‘ of fear’). Cf. Act. 
Ae rT . (1543) ‘by lawes ul and penall, 
to take awaye, purg, and clense this his highnes 
realme.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams are 
to them equally true: in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visita the places 
he dreams of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
he dreams. Hence those sa Tee ue ores 
for instance, animal-totems, eve that when they 
dream of the animal they have been visited by the 
god: thus the youn Indian adopte as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
puberty eee Hed phe who is visited by frequent 

is re asa chosen medium between men 

and gods: the Zulus term a person thus chosen ‘a 
house of dreams.’ For the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural communications of this kind, dreams 
are induced by artificial means, ¢.g. 
the use of dru Then dreams come to be con- 
sidered less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods. 
ose 


larger ends, dreams 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 


emnon and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of | regard 


this kind. But to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest ae ponsite ty: a viola- 
tion, so to speak, of the laws of religious thought, 
that a should deceive men in any wa (Rep. 
382 FE), biol waking visions or by dveains 
in the night; while at the same time he does not 
deny iat dreams may come from the an 
where (Zim. cc. 46 and 47) he re 
prophetic character to some dreams. But side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and existe the superstitious view: the re- 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks off some of them as momente in which 
the spirit of man isin direct communication with his 


god ; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
i ination, it regards all dreams as omens, 


none as having a religious import. Its object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and ite method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ;—not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 


heavenly grace; and not scientific, because for the | t 


patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con- 
clusions. It applies to dreams the same mode of in- 
terpretation as to other omens: it blindly assumes 
that casually connected in thought are 
eausally connected in fact, and 
conclusions waite ab These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
rai twas (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persians, and in the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can interpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in a civilized people relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the sava 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of ial consciousness which we call 
dreaming may, in exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine communications to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
pence has reached the truth only after, and 

consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
Kepler invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the ap t position of Mars before 
he hit upon the right one, and just as the path of 


ws its erroneous 


by fasting or | actuall 
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every science is strewed with the ruins of aban- 
Sone h ieee oe x be penee then arises 
whether the Jews struggled through error into 
truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt 1” 24 %) and in OT (Dn 2”) which 
y said to be communications from God ; 

it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
ladder), that God is said to appear 
- In the next place there are ms 
recorded (¢.g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of P h, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
propoetns are not expressly said to come from 
; indeed, from Gn 40° it appears that in the 
case of such dreams it is rather the ‘interpreta- 
tions’ that ‘belong to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
y mentioned in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 S 28” 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor dreams’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
igious consciousness of the community) of de- 
liberately seeking supernatural dreams, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonius. Fourth, 
it would a amar eg pladde gan orga agaake yo 
the Israclites a tencensys which oo prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming 0 as 
itenlf an indication that the dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
a ‘house of dreams’ as a chosen medium also. 
On the other hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of drcams 
such as was known to the Arabs; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 40*) with emphasis that ‘ inter- 
retations belong to God’; and we do not find that 
ireatia: when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 


a | Scriptures start from a spiritual height to which 


the religious consciousness of the heathen world 
attained ooly after a long course of evolution, and 


then only in the case of an enius like 
Plato; on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites through several of the 


pag ig Dada haat pebed ie mankind. 

Thus far we have said ons of the psycho- 
logical and physologics laws of dreams. Thie 
connexion between ily states and dreams is 

ized in practice if not in pois by the savage 
who induces by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Civilized man, even in the prescientific period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
ery heage of the eee for our oe ra 

e night: dreams, s Lily, ‘come either 
i we 866 the day or meates that we 
eat’; Herodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of Pharaoh 
ey similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must cause in any one responsible for 
the government of Egypt. Hippocrates discovered 
that certain di announce their approach by 
distur bing dreams, and modern medical science con- 
firms the discovery. Without going further into the 
physiological theory of dreams, we may note that 
the ordinary concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or a deficient supply of blood to the 
brain. Now, the recognition of the fact that dream- 
ing has ita laws, combined with the belief that some 
dreams are supernatural communications, some- 
times leads to the statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (most) not; and this statement 
conveys a truth in a form open to serious misappre- 
hension. It may be taken to imply two things, both 
false, viz. (1) that dreams whi pen accordin 
to natural laws are not part of ’s will an 
design; (2) that dreams which are divine are 
irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 
the universe. A less mis) g way of atating 
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the facts would seem to be to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in closer communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of aoe or of partial consciousness) have their 
psychological laws and also their physical counter- 
parte in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue; the mental processes which issued 
in the production of the Jiiad or Hamlet were all 
iz accordance with psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological coun So, too, every 
process of reasoning has its peychological and 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact impedes us in any way from distinguish- 
ing good reasoning from bad, or that it prevents 
us from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, 
tween a correct syllogistic inference and an illicit 
rocess of the minor than logic already affords us. 
too, the fact that our states of partial con- 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psychological—does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do from 
those states which do not possess the 
teristics of divine revelations ; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
phi 7 A consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it can impeach the 
validity drawn by logic between correct and in- 
correct. inferences. e question is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the charac- 
teristics in question. occur? And to those 
characteristics is the prerogative of the religious 
consciousness. If it be said that in the waking 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
state of ial consciousness, we must in on 
what grounds the statement is made. on the 
ground that our sub-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of ial consciousness the 
very faculty whose function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our reply 
is that in the vast number of cases it undoubtedly 
is dormant; but just as Condorcet, in an excep- 
tional abnormal] condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical problem which 
awake he could not solve, and just as Coleridge 
could compose in sleep the poem of Kubla Khan, 
so in abnormal cases the power of spiritual per- 
ception, relieved from the pressure of external 
sensations, may conceivably be heightened to a 
pitch of exaltation as far above its ordi degree 
of activity and receptivity as the map aton of 
Coleridge or the mathematical reason of Condorcet 
was in the cases alluded to. ‘The fact that all or 
most men suppose some significance in dreams con- 
stitutes a ground for believing that the og Sea iy 
is based on experience’ (Aristotle, Div. per i.) 


ter, Mental Phy : Olodd, Myths 
430-430; Repaolde (2 Wy Natural History of Immortality 
(iol), 16-180; Driver on Ot. 13% F. B. JEVONS. 

DRESS.-—To ‘dress’ (fr. Lat. directus, through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as ‘ direct.’ us Wyclif translates Ps 5* ‘ drease 
thou my weie in thi sight,’ 40* ‘he dreaside my 
goyngis’; Lk 1” ‘ to dresse oure feet in to the weie 
of > (Cf. the use still of ‘dress’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the word is used in the 
general sense of ‘ put right,’ much as we now use 
do.’ Indeed the Heb. most freq. translated ‘dress’ 
is the ordinary verb ‘to do’ ("vy ‘dsah), Gn 187: 
a calr ior food; Lv 7° meat-offering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,’ 1 S 258 sheep for food, 2S 12*> a lamb 


” | bination “y¢ nmy occurs Gn 
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for food, 13° 7 meat, 19™ the feet = wash, 1 K 17%a 
cake, 18%- *-*% q bullock for sacrifice. The other 
words are 134 ‘Abhadh, to ‘ work,’ Gn 2” the garden 
of Eden (in 2° tr. ‘ till’), Dt 28” vineyards ; cf. Lk 
137 dusedoupyés, AV ‘dresser of his vineyard,’ RV 
‘ vinedresser’ ; yedpysoy Eddou, Sir 27°, AV ‘if the 
tree have been » RV ‘the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 3; -yewpyéw He 6’, AV ‘dress,’ RV ‘till’; 
ao Aéftbh, ‘prepare’ (lit. ‘do good to’), Ex 30! 
lamps. Cf. Tin 0, Works, p. 453: ‘The lampe must 
be deceand and snuffed d 


ayly,’ RV gives ‘dresser’ 
for AV ‘gatherer’ Am 7* (obia, see Driver's note). 
J. HASTINGS. 


DRESS. — The study of Oriental drees serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bible ; it imparts a fresh interest to the narrative 
i Bahar to the eye a picture of those written 
about; and through a knowledge of the various 


be- | articles of costume and of Oriental usage and 


sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean- 
ings they sought to convey when common facts 
about the outward garments were applied to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
apr y character of Oriental dress is recognized 
y all, it is o ifficult to pronounce upon 
sph aee articles as to origin, material, and usage. 
n this respect the subject resembles that of Pal. 
architecture, inasmuch as an ancient wall may 
have stones of Phanician, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and C ing styles, and yet the ex. 
rienced archwologist may have much difficulty 
naming the builder and assigning the date 

of actual construction. So with regard to dress, 
amid certain features that were characteristic of 


Israel, the se ted people copied largely from the 
customs of Cannan: Eeypt Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. The chief pointe of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 8. Oriental Custom and thought about Dress. 

I. MATERIALS OF DRESS.—These were(1) wool and 
hair; (2) linen and cotton ; (3) silk. 1. Wool (y), 
Hair (yr), One of the earliest forms of clothing 
in the would be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sewn together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage was the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 
Sheep-shearing is mentioned in Gn 81” 38, 18 
25%. 28 138 etc. The hair of the goat has also 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that had to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 

for holding grain and flour. Hence it is called 
sackcloth (pv). The hair of the camel was also 
manufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, but softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. The term npy (1 K 
1913-18 2 K 233, Jos 7%-™, Jon $*) may either indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
may be simply descriptive of its size. The com. 
25", Zeo 13°*, 

2. Cotton, Linen, oe (Arab. shash), o'ave; 32, 
p32 (Arab. bags), Siocos ; fy (Arab. kitan), 60éx07, 
Alyeos. The warmth of the Oriental climate and 
the advance of civilization bringing more of indoor- 
life and social gradation, tended to create a wide- 
spread demand for this manufacture. t and 

yria sent their merchandise of linen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, Ezk 277 The Indian source of 
supply is preserved in the Arab. name Shesh- Hindi 
(Indian cambric). The word karpas (of Persian 
origin) should also be translated ‘cotton’ in Est 1°. 
See COTTON. Cotton and linen were not carefully 
distinguished. At the present day the Indian 
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cotton cloth with stamped bal, patterns, used for 
hangings and dados, is very like the linen of the 
Egyptian mummy-cloths. For the Israelites it was 


enough to know that those stuffs were both of | sh 


vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called 1x? (Dt 224, Lv 19% 
only), a word of uncertain ial op Egyptian) 
origin (see Driver, ad loc.). Garments e of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

8. Silk. wp® Ezk 16)", onpxé», Rev 18 (from 
Yipes, the name of an Indian people from whom, aoe. 
to Strabo (516, 701], the ancients got the first silk). 
A common name for silk in Arabic is harfr, a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see Frinkel, 
Aram. Fremdwérter, 39. In Pr31* AV incorrectl 
gives ‘silk’ as tr® of & (RV correctly ‘fine linen’ 

II. ARTICLES OF DRESS.—1. Shért, Sheet, Linen 
Garment (\79 gddin, awdd», Jg 144, Pr 31™, Is 3*, 
1 Mac 10", M 


14"), This was worn next to the 
body, and was nearest in to the first cover- 
ings mentioned in Gn 3?-™, en it appears as the 


only garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to all the other 
articles of Oriental dress. It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israelites in the brick-fields of Eeyet as 
shown in the monuments, a towel, white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or cia pe down 
towards the knees. Of similar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
of water. It was also found asa simple large sheet 
thrown round the pea A Gate 14"), with an end flung 
over the shouloer, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 


or, night shirt, of white cotton or linen, or coarse | it 


reaching below the knees. It was made by 
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town under conditions of trade and iculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 


ape more adapted to the figure. The two fronta 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was firmly beund with a 


coat (Ka&héneta). 


belt or sash. It thus resembled a cagsock or 
dressing-gown. From the fact of its stain bay 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in 

was obviously meant to be superior to it in 
material and appearance. It was most frequently 
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taking a long piece of the material and folding it 
into two lengths, with the sides sewn up, 
and holes at the top corners for the arms, or wi 
sleeves inserted. At the present day it is usuall 
sold without any opening for the head. This 


the 

to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
smallorlarge, plainorornamental. It is the same for 
menand women, thelatter requiring a larger opening 
for convenience in nursing. Anyone wearing only 
the shirt is called naked (Jn 217). It is undress. 

2. Coat (njnp kéthéneth, xirdév, tunica). The shirt 
passed by easy transition to the tunic-coat or second 
header bagi It completed the indoor costume for 

life, the shop, and familiar outdoor sur- 
It was not needed in the simple 


roundings. 
priv 
marked the change to the life of the village and 


® ‘Silk’ is accepted by Siegfried-Stade as the meaning of ‘Yip, 
but A. B. Davidson lope area f+ seer Pe blo 
early (tpizaeres) and ancients 
thought of some very thin and delicate material. The kind of 
garment probably some large wrapper or veil covering the 


ro that it is new, and allows the purchaser | th 


acy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and ita presence | fal 


made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 
linen, and sometimes of woollen cloth. The over- 
lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 
for the journey. A slit was made on each side of 
e skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
— ee, See COAT. 

Cloak ( A, simlah, y3 beged, ludrrer ; 
Arab. jubbeh, meshial peed >The outermost 
garment was distinguished by ite greater size, and 

he absence of the girdle. There was much variety 
in shape, quality, and material caused the 
social position of the wearer and the style of - 
lonia, Feypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
It was called w, rodjpys, from its length; #3), 
mop, n'y, érevdérns, wepBbdrasov, from its enveloping 

ness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is ted ‘apparel,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘ vesture,’ 
‘attire,’ etc. To it especially refer the expressions 
‘chan of raiment,’ ‘suite of a > Two 
varieties may be distinguished. (a) yp, ered. 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It was a dress 
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that expressed dignity, culture, and distinction, 
and was expressly the mark of the priestly, 
educated, wealthy, and official classes. It resembled 
(2) in length, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the shirt. While a public dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
square simlah, which was pre-eminently the out- 
door cloak. It was the characteristic robe of the 
professions (1 Ch 15”, 1 S 2)9 15), the mark of high 
rank and station (1 S 18¢245), the aybno mahdlazah, 
ruit of exchange of the Hebrews (Is 3, Zec 3‘), the 
thiub or baddleh of the Arabs. In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surplice, but 
usually it is open and unconfined. Such was the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and bells sway- 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tallith and the Arabic burnous resemble it in 
ornamental lightness, but the stripes of the one 
and the form of the other point rather to the 
simlah. It was worn by Saul (1S 24‘), was given 
by Jonathan to David (1 8 18*), was the long robe 
ot the Pharisees (Lk 20“), and of those ‘ arrayed in 
white robes’ (Rev 7%). It was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and high rank. It was the 


CLOAK OR ROBB (Afé-"tl, ever). 


full dress of ancient times. At present in Syria it 
is almost confined to the Oriental clergy, and to 
Moslems of the official and merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly lined with 
soft fur. Joseph’s coat (o'>9 njnz) was most likely 
an open long mé-tl. It was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawi dress, which generally comprises 
the shirt with belt, and the square cloak or simlah 
of wool or haircloth, with frequently a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would be a mark of favour and an occasion 
of sees comparison. The coat (RV ‘robe’), 
1S 2”, annually brought to Samuel would also be 
of this sort. 

(b) noe simldh, tudriov. This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of the shepherd, worn for protection 
against cold and rain, and used as a covering 
during sleep (Ex 22%). It consisted of a piece of 
cloth about 7 ft. from right to left, and 44 from 
top to bottom. <A width of 14 ft. was folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a slit at 
each top-corner through which the hand and wrist 
could pass. The garment thus losing about 14 ft. 
on each side becameasquare. Usually, two pieces, 
each 7 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, were sewn together 
to make the block material, and the over-edged 
joining is seen running across the back. ‘he 
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finest kind, however, is made of one entire piece. 
Such, most likely, was Christ’s ‘garment without 
seam ’(Jn 19"), The ‘hairy garment’ (nix), Gn 25*, 
may have been a camel-hair simla@h. The Arabs 


BSIMLZH AS WORN, 


CLOAK (Simldah, ipdeser). 


call their black tents houses of hair, and the term 
usually distinguishes cloth of camel or goat hair 
e of sheep's wool. Cloaks of camel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough surface like that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a coppery-brown colour, and the com- 
porn in Gn 25% would be easily suggested. 

hey are also made of wool and of goats’ hair. Orna- 
mentation of coloured silk or red wool is frequently 
sewn upon the neck, front, and back. The general 
surface is often further relieved by its being woven 
in broad stripes of darker and Jighter, or black and 
white colours. In the ordinary stmlah of the 
Syrian shepherd and farmer this is the most 
characteristic feature. Elijah’s mantle and John 
the Baptist’s raiment were of the square cloak 
pattern. The Bab. garment in Jericho was an 
ornamental one, possibly of crimson colour, like 
those described in Ezk 23". The large outer 


SHEEPSKIN COAT. 


garments of shepherds on the hills and inward 
pins is often made of sheep skins with the fleece 
eft on; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary cloak is worn over it. See CLOKE. 

4. Breeches of linen (13 ‘¢339 mikhnésé bad, Ex 
284 ; jae sarbdlin, Dn 32; RV hosen; Ges. Thes. 
‘vel feminalia vel pallia’). The first word indi- 
cates that which is drawn together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing inside the hem of the gathers. 
The second means most likely the Persian divided 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab. sirwdl, as the 
principal article of the common dress when such 
trousers are worn. In modern Arab. it is called 
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ltb4s=‘ clothing,’ for the same reason. It was evi- 
dently a modification of the long shirt or tunic- 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the belt, the 
upper part being ashort Zouave jacket, often highly 
ornamented, and the lower part being the garbdlin, 
‘hosen.’ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 


TRANSITION FROM ‘ KETHONETH ’ TO ‘saRBALIN.’ 


open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together by a 
cord or sash within the hem. A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung down between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of leisure and 
luxury. During active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides. This 
was to have the loins girt. 

5. Girdle. 1. 737 158184 2, vjax ’abnét, only of 
high priest or a high official, Ex 28‘, Is 22!, prob. 
a sash wound round the waist several times and 
falling to the feet; cf. Stade, TAL (1894), p. 236; 
Jos. Ant. UI. vii. 2. 38. We ‘waistband,’ see W. 
R. Smith as quoted in Ozf. Heh. Lex. s.v., also 
Expos. Times, iii. (1893), 243, 256. The girdle 
was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leather belt as now worn by Eastern 
monks, For the purse arrangement in it, see BAG. 
The girdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawn up. It served to hold the ink-horn of the 
scribe, with its box of atrumentum or black fluid, 
soaked up into spone or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sash was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costume, the ends being richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (see 


poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion- 
ally apply it to this purpose. The simldah, cloak, 


2. GIRDLE WITH IXKHORN. 
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was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or laid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. But when a large bundle had to be 
carried a considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
pee a Israelites carried their kneading-troughs 
(Ex 12”). 

6. Head-dress; AV Bonnet, RV Head-tire (7773 
migba'dh (see BONNET); 19a pé&ér, Is 3%; Wy 
gdntph, Is 3%). The head-dress of the Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin. 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
square, folded diagonally, and laid on the head so 
as to screen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the back of the neck. It is held inits place bya 
cord (5*np Gn 38!) of soft elastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of silk and gold, coiled in several rings 
tightly round the head, making a covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘ i he attire,’ obay (Ezk 23%), The article is now 
called kufiych (from the town of Kufah). After- 
wards a skull-cap came to be worn, with a napkin 
usually white, or white with gold thread, folded 
into a long band and wound round it. In 1 K 30° 4! 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bedawin robbers, 
The ;v~9 of Dn 32 (RV tunics, RVm turbans, 


MALE HEAD-DRESS (1. PASTORAL. 2, PERSIAN. 3, SYRIAN PEASANT) 


EMBROIDERY). The military girdle (2S 208) was 
a baldrick, often set with gems. The girdle was 
not used to bind up the loose outer garment for pur- 


see Bevan, ad loc.) may have been the Persian 
Jez, named from the mould in which the felt was 
pressed. In the case of the royal crown the cord 
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uf the original head-dress was represented by the 

Id circlet, and the scarf by the a cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head-dress see 
HELMET. 

1. Border, Hem, Skirt (n\7 kandph, 18 24*; bo 
shal, Ex 39‘; xpdowedorv, Mt 9”). The outer gar- 
ment had four cords with tassels (nmyy gfzith, 
Nu 15%, o°>>3 Dt 22!3, see Driver’s note) at the 
corners. T'o make the border and fringes large 
and conspicuous was part of the Pharisaic form 
(Mt 23°). The corner fringes are seen on the large 
tallith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 


of white cotton worn like an unseen ephod next to 
theshirt. In the large fallizh, about 2 yds. sq., of 
white cotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sq. inch of coloured silk is sown on each corner 
inside, and through a hole made precisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematical corner, there is passed a cord com- 
posed of eight threads and five knots. This, with 
the numerical value of n'yy, 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical number of commandments in the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the lips. The history and sig- 
nificance of the Fringes will be found fully dis- 
cussed under the art. FRINGES, vol. ii. p. 68"; see 
alzo the literature cited there. 

8. Napkin (conan, Lk 19”, Jn 20’, Ac 19%). 
In a climate like that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, asita name implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the face and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neck to protect the collar of the coat from per- 
spiration and to give coolness. The same name is 
given by the Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and call an arkiyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (o:by3, oy}, midy}, cavdddua, Mk 6°, 
Ac 12°), The primitive shoe or sandal was a flat 
sole of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, and strap in the foot. The 
Arab. na‘al means the sole of the shoe, as bein 
the princi part, thus pointing to the sanda 
origin. Even with the shoes or slippers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common usage, the 
ancient habits survive, as the uatives like to bend 
down the leather behind the heel, and make it 
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more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in very 
common use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
acruss the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
Those worn by brides at the marri feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches high to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any place where h apched is 
offered. The shoe being associated with outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoe is often removed, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro- 
hibited, Dt 22°, There was the sddin or shirt- 
dress, I33*; overita kéthéneth or tunic-robe, Ca 5°, 


‘bound with a girdle, Is 3%. Over this, ladies of 


nobility wore an ungirded mé-@ or robe after the 
pattern of Joseph’s ‘coat,’ 2S 13%% Social life 
made it possible also for women to have festival 
robes (AV ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 3). 
There is mention of turbans, ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is 3%, probably rather 
deeper than those commonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described by the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, 93. These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 


BLEVATRD NOR, 


of the Egyptian monuments, and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bowl and horn (Arab. tantur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times. The horn was worn erect, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief articles of specially fem. attire were 
the veils and mantles. ere were muffers (niby), 
Ts 3)*, thin face-veils like gauze-muslin and nun’s- 
veiling, the former brightly coloured with floral 
designs, used for the face and breast (Arab. 
barka'a, manditl), 

It is impossible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe the “spyp mantle, Is 3”, may have 
been. The ninmn shawls (AV wimples), Is 3%, 
were large veils of white lace, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present worn over the head 
and falling down the back. Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, or various parcels, Ru 3%, 

The ves (o'1"7 Is 3%) were the largest envelop- 
ing veils, now called by the Arabs izars, made of 
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white cotton, black twilled silk, or rich silk stuffs 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental 


for women, and the love of respectful attention 
and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 


PACH VEILS (1. SYRIAN MOSLEM. 2. EGYPTIAN. 8. LEBANON DRUZE), 


patterns. This veil is one of the most familiar | Clothing distinguishes man from the beast. ‘To be 
objects in the streets of Eastern towns. About | unclothed’is not merely to suffer cold, but ‘ to be 


HEAD AND BACK VEIL (Mitpahath). 


the caul (RVm ‘networks,’ o’p'3¢ Is 38) there is no 
certainty ; possibly it was a light netted veil covering 


LARGE VEIL (Rdditd). 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny discs of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like whatis still worn. So with regard to 
stomacher (>yn5), Is 3**; as the antithesis suggests 
some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have been the loose apron-sash with dangling rib- 
bons and attachments worn by dancing girls. 

If. ORIENTAL CUSTOM AND THOUGHT CON- 
CERNING DRreEss.—Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natural life, 1 Ti6® Cloth- 
ing 18 the second necessity. Of its three services, 
protection, decency, and ornament, the warmth of 
the climate of Palestine causes the first to be less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 
domestic customs make the second very important 


found naked’(2 Co 5%). The phrase ‘naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 25%), over and above personal 
comfort to the individual, means restoration to 
human society and human dignity. ‘Clothed and 
in his right mind’ (Mk 5!) were two equal indica- 
tions that Legion was no longer an outcast. 

to have fine apparel was apt to carry the assump- 
tion of all inward graces (Ja 2°). 

Eastern clothing is throughout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character. Clothes are 
flung off and on with the same rapidity as that 
with which heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight ; so it is with the cherie ee fe moods 
of the people. Oriental clothes appear to the 
European to be cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise. This to the ordinary Oriental mind 
carries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearer does not need to work. common 
Arab proverb says, ‘ There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ but it is usually the spectator that quotes 
it. The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in public respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged init. All 
clothing above the undermost easily takes on 
meanings of office, investiture, and precedence. 
Brightness and colour are synonymous with 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed by the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense Linck of goat hair(Rev 6"). Orientals 
always travel in their best clothes ; it was scarcely 
necessary for the Gibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public worship Orientals are impressed and 
apparently satisfied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a degree that always puzzles 
the more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex- 
pression of spiritual truth. The metaphorical 
application is carried out in much detail, showing 
that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme interest. We have such phrases as 
‘clothed with humility’ (1 P 5°), ‘the garment of 
salvation, the robe of righteousness’ (Is 61'°), into 
which is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover- 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals are especially rich in similitudes of 
strength, honour, and defilement. Thus with ref. 
to the girdle, there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins(Jer 131) ; of its being loosened (Is 5”) ; 
its strenythening value (Is 22, 1 P 13, Eph 6); 
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there is the pathos of being compulsorily girded 
Vv n roe the mystery of invisible support 
s 45°). 


Thomson, Land and 8 vols. 1881-1886 (see ‘Garments! 
under *‘ Manners to ; 


Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (1804), pp. 155-176; Maspero, 
Dawn Civtiization (1 ti Pecado, dosommalts 
Ashandlungen (1505 p. t00 : G. M. Macxrr. 


DRINK.—See Foop. DRINK-OFFERING.—See 
SACRIFICE. 


DROMEDARY.—Besides the word (193) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr‘. 
young camel (see CAMEL), there are two words, Y 
rekash (reidered i 1K 4 @romedaria, and (a 
Est 8 muses, and in Mic 1” swift beasts), and 
bce (Est 8° AV nen Cremeans) 

A (a rare synonym of oc) probably denoted a 
= gi of horse noted for some choice quality. 
t this quality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
Ramméék& is Pers. ra » ‘flock’ or ‘herd’ (see 
Gea. Thes.). In Eat 8 ’s 43, lit. ‘sons of the herd,’ 
is tr in RV ‘ bred of the stud.’ To all appearance, 
then, we must drop the dromedary from the list of 
Bible animals. G. E. Post. 


DROPSY.—See MEDICINE. 


DROSS (xp, Kethibh 2x0, sing. only in Ezk 22™, 
where always plur. o';’p, 0°39, 0°30).—For the 
process whereby dross was separated from the pure 
metal, see FURNACE, REFINER. The word is 
several times used in the OT metaphorically for 
what is base and worthless, ¢.g. Ps 119" {o the 
wicked), Is 1% *, Ezk 22'* 9 (of degenerate Israel). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
DROUGHT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
also FAMINE. 


DROYE.—This word is the equivalent in AV of 
two Heb. words. 1. sy ‘éder (Gn 32%), ‘der is 
elsewhere rendered flock (see ), except in one 
place (Jl 1%), where it occurs twice in the construct 
pisy “ry? hocks of sheep.’ @ nyo mahdneh” This 

"Thy ‘ of sheep.’ i 
word, although rendered in Gn 33° AV drove, is 
rendered once in the same connexion (32’) bands, 
and twice (32°) company. This last, which is the 
correct tr., is adopted by RV (cf. Gn 50°). See 
HErp. G. E. Post. 

DROWNING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The spectacle of men beside 

fanailier fro a iba bectnaine et Tutors d all 
m the g an 

languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writ 

1. Some of the terme used in the Scriptures in 
connexion with drunkenness.—The Heb. no 
word that describes this vice, like the Eng. words 
shan} ‘drunkard,’ ‘drankenness,’ ‘inebriate,’ 
in terms derived from the physical act of drinking. 
It has two stems in common use ([sh4}4A] and 
shAthah, mae and nov) referring to the act of drink- 
ing; and denotes indifferently the drinking 
of water or wine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ground. From one of 
these stems comes the word mashkeh, not often 
used, denoting a butler or cupbearer, one who 
serves wine at table (Neh 1", Gn 40' eto.). From 
the other comes the word mishteh, much used, 
denoting a formal fcast, a banquet. This is often 
tré by the Gr. réros, and once (Eat 77) by cupwédcrop. 


;| these Heb. stems never, of 
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Like the Gr. word, it has in it the idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This shows that the idea of social drinking is 
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. | older than the differentiation of the Heb. lan 


Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
ves, denote 
either vicious carousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion with carousal or 
intoxication, but in such cases the author always 
adds other words to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ec 10” is not an exception to this. See 
BANQUET. 

A different stem is rdwah (71) occurring 14 
times as a verb, and 6 times in in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of bein 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 23°, Job 37", 
Is 584 16° 34°7 ete.). It is possible to tr. the 
Heb., in every passage where these words occur, 
without recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 
But LXX commo y tr. them by derivatives of 
peGiw or ziyw, and they are no doubt to be re- 
garded as denoting drunkenness. It is as when 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 46%, La 314). 

Another stem, 3454 (30), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Ite meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘to 
guzzle,’ that is, to drink intoxicants greedily, with 
stupefying effect. a er participle euolcs 

e guzzler as in the act, the passive iciple 
describes him as affected by the liquor, he acan 
denotes either the liquor or the act of ing (Is 
56", Dt 21”, Pr 23°-™, Nah 17°, Is 1%, Hos 47). 

ore important than all these is the stem 
shakhar (197). The verb means to become in- 
toxicated, and common use are the nouns 
shékhar, ‘intoxicating liquor’ (see STRONG DRINK); 
shikkér, ‘drunkard,’ and shikkdrén, ‘drunkenness.’ 
Many hold that the word is the same with our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Heb. word and the Western 
word start together with the fact that is 
present at the formation of alcohol, but follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speaking people 
were familiar with the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the words of this stem 
to exprees this familiar fact. 

, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but we need mention only one 
group : pé0n, ‘habitual intoxication’; pebiw, ‘to 

intoxicated’; neftoxw, ‘to make intoxicated’ ; 
peOicpua, ‘an intoxicant’; puéducos, ‘intoxicated.’ 
In their meaning and use (both literal and meta- 
horica]) the words of this group are similar to 
ose of the Heb. group last mentioned. 

2. Particulars given in the Bible concerning 
drunkenness. — The OT and NT passages that 
ive these particulars, though numerous, are too 
amiliar to need direct citation. If one needs to 
refer to them, they are easily found by the at 
of a concordance. Of apocr. passages one wi 
easily recall the contest concerning wine, kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 Es 8**:; the drunkenness 
of Holofernes, as described in Jth 12” 13°; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir; and 
other like passages. 

These various canon. or apocr. passages mention 
abundantly many of the familiar physical effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, rocking, dizziness, 
incoherent speech, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, insensibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
for more stimulant. a a of ita mental 
effecta: exhilaration, jollity, loss of good judg- 
ment, inconsequence of poss ied and purpose, 
inability to keep secrete, quarrelsomeness, shame- 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 
occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s misery, such facte as the naked- | vast modern extension of the domain of intemper- 
ness of Noah, the helplesaness of Amnon ance should not be forgotten when we study the 


the 

eodden condition of Nabal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compulsion (Est 1°), of 
carousals, dissipati excess, riot, of the Syrian 
king drinking drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-bom 
people of iy Israel and J — orivking their 
property and energies in in ki easts, 
of Be connexion a ardnkeinees with licentious- 
ness and gambling, of orgies in which the three 
were rape 1 (J1 3*). They speak of the permanent 
effects of theee things on one’s condition of life, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themselves 
to poverty, to loas of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effecte, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve and their 
country but whose actual ambitions run in the 
ing or drinking intoxicating 

bev (e.g. Is 5" ‘} of consequent incapaci- 
resulting oppression and 

8s 


injustice at home, and _ boundl defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders. 
In these and eter particulars no one can fail 


to recognize the rd ee adh pores of drunken- 
ness and its evils in the biblical times, and their 
identity with the same evils as now ing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any- 
thing the Bible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says: ‘ Wine drunk in season 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drun y is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conflict’ (31%). Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. ey commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, and condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how- 
ever, not between ilaration and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as ooca- 
sional and seasonable and drunkenness that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical books contain no 
such On the other hand, they unquali- 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 

id te Look not on the wine when it is red’ 
Pr 237"). such cases as those of the priests (Lv 
10°), of Daniel, of the Rechabites, of the Nazirites, 
ey xen that even total abstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles STRONG 
DRINK and WINE. See also Foon. 

8. The difference between the ancient and the 
modern —With all their many pointe of 
identity, there is a are and important group of 
differences. Any one who will carefully study all 
the peoeeee in the Bible which speak of this 
matter will note that, ina ate eer aay Ak them, 

po as 


drunkenness is sil gating Be en 0 e vice of 
the wealthy. Per ere is not an instance in 
which habitual enness is attributed to any 


who are not wealthy. In modern times, on the 
contrary, drankenness iss supposed to be much 
more prevalent among the r than amo 
well-to-do. This difference So rick an acciden 
is mainly the result of the cheapening of intoxi- 
canta, through improved processes of distilling and 
brewing, introduced within the past two or three 
centuries. en the price of enough wine or 
beer to make a man drunk was to half a 
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Bible for practical light on the subject. To this 
ight be added a number of important 
ifferences of detail between ancient life and 

modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. The outcome of such a comparison is that 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
accordingly. W. J. BEECHER. 


DRUSILLA (Apodée:)\a).—See HEROD. 


DUKE.—This word being applied in AV with 
two exceptions * to the chiefs of Edom, the im- 
pression is formed that in the family of Eeau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 
It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘ chief,’ being formed from Lat. dus 
(the wotd in the Vulg.), and the tr. of a word ("8 
or 7 ’aliaiph) which is also applied to the princes 
of Judah (Zec 97 12**, See CHIEF, ii. 3). 


x ry 3 80 properly ‘a *and 
ver m. ii. 9) to denote pro the leader af 6 
Blam, and es probens @ ous name in Edom by 
the chi the Jun opal *: while in Eng. ‘duke’ was 
freely oP Sake ot soathce apy on fhe ogg pa Thus 
6 Gir ry Governeur, 
ti 229; “Ther was a duk that te Paeswus "— Ghavcet 

a t 


: hom Shaks. Mids. 
spars Tels 6) Sie er eed tamer (Wr 


i 


{. 31) Gideon ‘a *s and Wyolif uses the word of the 
Messiah, Mt 9 ‘And the lond of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda ; for of thee a duyk schal 
Forks ii. 137 J Christ, duke cure bata, taght ne ch laos 
* Jesus 
of ence, and not to f ht .” Between 1572 and 16% 
(that is, when AV was e) the ti See TT rina 
DULCIMER.—See Music. 


DUMAH (npr).—1. Son of Ishmael (Gn 25%, 1 Ch 
1™), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
There are many places of this name mentioned by 


wild nut, common in Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
The most important of 
al-Jandal 


earlier Mohammedan archsologists with the ort 
mentioned in Gn (Yakut, s.v.); and it is probable 


the'sanss place. Ite site is fixed by the geographer 

as m 
Medina, ten from Cufa, eight from ascun, and 
twelve from Misr’; bat by Mas'udi (Bibl. Geog. 
Arab. vii. 248) as ‘ five from Medina, and fifteen 
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discovered by Burckhardt in the Jauf (Travels in 
ni dopants as been identified with it partly on 

© ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding eee with those mentioned by 
the Boogrs hers (cf. Hitter, Erdkunde von Arabien, 
ii. . The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Is 214, where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ‘the massa’ 
of Dumah’; for this the LXX substitutes Idumza, 
and many modern critics are inclined to interpret 
the name (in Heb. ‘silence’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate 
the rt of the oracle would show the geo- 
graphical interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
one of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15) 
according to the reading of most of the editions; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Rumah (797) is substituted, 


knowledge of 


and this reading is supported by the LXX (‘Pepsd 
or ‘Povzd) and the Vulg. It is probable, however, 
that the ordinary ing Dumah is correct. 


the Onomast. Aouyd is given as the name of a large 
village in the Daroma, seventeen miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) ; and it was identified 
by Robinson with Khirbet Daumad, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildi The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast. ia an overstatement, due to the tor- 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guérin, Judée, iii. 359-361). 
D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
DUMB.—See MEDICINE. 


DUNG.—1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13° 
and for fuel ; especially that of cattle, where w 
and charcoal are scaroe or unattainable. In Eastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the offal of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt or 
used as manure. Directions for nal cleanliness 
are given in Dt 23°! ; and in the case of sacrifices 
the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Ex 29%, Lv 44-33 8, Nu 19°). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 K 9*"); and in that of the Jews (Jer 9”, Zeph 1”). 

6) To spread dung upon the face was a sign of 
umiliation (Mal 2°). (c) As i alegre worth- 
leasnese, St. Paul counted all things but 
he might win Christ (Ph 3). E. H 


DUNG GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (xm Dn 3', a plain ‘in the province of 
Babylon’). Etym. uncertain. The word may be 
connected with the Bab. dur, a strong wall or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg 1”) and 
with %x. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of ite being the same as that alluded to 
in Daniel. The validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re- 
garded as included in the expression 533 n3"13. The 
same objection of distance applies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Polybius (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N.W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug- 
pep is to the ~ vi sere dages where Oppert found 
Ww ap to e base of a great statue, near 
& sana knoe as Diair. G. WALKER. 


ung that 
ULL. 


DURE.—The simple vb. ‘dure’ (fr. Lat. durare 
be hard,’ ‘last’) is now obeol., ita place being filled 


In | also that which is due ¢o one. This 
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by ‘endure.’ It occurs in AV Mt 13" only: ‘ Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
phaiag Sate endureth for a tna Gr. holaielors.c 
dors, lit. tem 3 c. ‘is temperal,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a tithe’; *dureth’ Ys Tindale’s word, 
who translates the same expression in Mk 4" b 
* endure,’ and is followed b RY). ‘During,’ sti 
in use, is the pre. ptep. of this verb; of. Tindale, 
Works, p. 476: ‘when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, Paule 
made a sermon duryng to myenient, Not in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by KV into Mt 26’, Jn 2* 
13’, Rev 11°. Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as Is 23, but scarcely now to riches, as 
in Pr 84%, Cf. Purchas, Pu. p. 28: ‘They might 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. as, 


DUTY is that which is due. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due dy one, but formerly expressed 
is is the meaning 
pea tal AV ‘If eat “ a anole wife ; a 

er raiment, and her duty of marriage s 

he not diminish ’ (so RV). Cf Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
20“ ‘Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye,’ and of Lk 12@ ‘to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season’; and Knox, Hist. p. 117: 
‘I will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that is in my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which I will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shaks. uses the word in both senses, Zam. 
A Shrew, Iv. i. 40: ‘Do thy duty, and have thy 

uty.’ For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
ETHICS. J. HASTINGS. 


DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of 

a word (Lv 21”) denoting one of the physi 
disqualifications by which a Yhap was unfitted for 
service. The word means thin, lean, small. It is 
raga to Pharaoh’s lean kine (Gn 415 ete.), to 
e minute of manna (Ex 16"), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 19"), and in other like instances. 
The conjecture that it here meansa dwarf is plaus- 
ible. But others regard it as meaning an unnatur- 
ally thin man—a consumptive, perhaps. The Sept. 
(€pmdos) and Vulg. connect this specification with 
the one that follows, as indicating defective eyes. 

So the meaning must be regarded as uncertain. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

DYEING.—The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dyed stuffs are to in 
various peanee, and hence it is altogether 
bable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 
he coloured stuffs mentioned are blue, pure 
and scarlet; theese all occurring together in 
the description of the hangings of the tabernacle 
Ger 26%). It would seem that the yarn was dyed 
ore weaving (cf. Ex 35”), as we know was the 
custom of the tians (cf. Wilk. Anc. Eg. ii. 
p. 166, ed. 1878), from whom the Israelitish women 
may have acquired the art. The tians were 
certainly acquainted with the art of dyeing by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under- 
stood the chemical properties of the materials em- 
ployed (cf. Pliny, xxxv. 11, and Wilk. ii. 168, 169), 
and the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. Ata later period they may 
have learned from the Phesnicians the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowned among the 
anciente; but it isnot probable that they produced 
it, as they could not readily procure the shell-fish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber- 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtain m other sources and by other methods. 
Purple occurs in Pr 31" as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman ; and as it stands in a long list of 
items of her handiwork, it may indicate t she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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rocess similar to that of purple, as we learn | mentioned in Ex 25° 


om Kenrick, viii., and wlinson, 
Phen. ch. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. 11. 164). See 
CoLouRs. __ 

Rams’ skins ‘dyed’ red (o'747 oby mh) are 


. This process the Hebrews 
could have learned also from the tians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Synia, 
and ange quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native shoes and saddles. H. PORTER. 


DYSENTERY.—See MEDICINE. 


1 


B.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the (second) Elohist. 
See HEXATEUCH. 


EAGLE (-w) mesher, derés, aquila).—The Arab. 
retains the same name, in a modified form, nésr, 
substituting sf for shAfn. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
species in the Holy Land. 


uv., the lammergeier, the 079 of the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. ‘andk. (2) Gyps fulvous, Sav., 
the gniffon. (3) ,» the 


AV, not of RV. 
It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight aarin in the ares Land. (1) Aquila 
setus, L., the ospray of AV, which is the golden 

(2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
ted eagle call porta 
spotted eagie, an 
lesser spotted sacle: o 
3 , Temm., 
od ng A 

ges, e. ( . 
bonelli, Temm. (8) Cireestus Callicusr Gmel., the 
short-toed eagle. e last is ger recognized by 
ite large flat head, its huge golden eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covered with tesselated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it pre 
moet abundant of the eagle tribe in Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisr=nesher, even those which 
have also specific names, as the oesifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftn f flight 28® etc), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 23° 30", Is 40"), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 39°7*™, 
Jer 49"*), and in keenness of vision (Job 39”). 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle’ (Mic 1*°), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 39”, Mt 24”) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also will 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
gir applicable to the griffon and Pharaoh's 
hen. Therefore in such passages (cf. Pr 30°, 
Mt 24®) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East’ (Is 46") describes Cyrus, prob- 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on ita 
standard. This emblem in various forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger- 
mana, and by the United States. 

The renewal of the youth of the le (Ps 103°) 
is an allusion to ite longevity, which sometimes 
reaches a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
‘living creatures’ of Ezk 1, Rev 4’. It has been 
ig Pe as an emblem of St. John (in Irenseus of 
St. Mark), owing to his insight into the divine char- 
acter, and his power of looking at the divine glory. 


It is the|is d 


The ‘ bearing on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19*) is clearly 
metaphorical, and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in Dt 32" ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, e 
them on her wings,’ is explained by the preced 
verse, which reads, ‘ He found him in a desert lan 
and in the waste, howling wilderness; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the are 
of his eye’; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.’ The allusion is to the fostering 
care of the eagles for their young, and the pains 


f | they take to lure them from the nest and teach 


them to fly. These are well-known facte. It 
would be no wise difficult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that the old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. Post. 


EAR (qk, 6zen, ofs).—Hearing is associated with 
arena te as on is ch peak In the 
t when an order 1s given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and will be carri 
out. Thus also in the Arabian Nights, after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 
‘ Hearing and obeying !’ 

Eye, ear, and heart are concrete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and the gospel 
ee ee aera 

oughta, desires, and passions. en at 
times offered sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods se, pana to, but here God made the 
to } captive the will of man. ‘Kar hath not 
heard’ (1 Co2). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13°, Rev 2?-4-17, etc.). Assurance 
concerning God’s ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the ear (Ps 94°). The alien- 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 6”). 

The porns of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21°; but not Psa 40°, see Kirkpatrick, ad loc.); 
the tip of the ear was touched with blood 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv &*™) 
and in the cleansing of a leper (14+ "*-™™); the 
cutting off of the ears is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23”); to 
incline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Ps 45°, Pr 22" ete.); the ears tingle 
(ssy) at dreadful news (1 8 3%, 2 K 21°%, Jer 19%); 
to open one’s ear (jj 773) is a common Be 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (1 S 9° 20% * 3, 
28 77, 1 Ch 17™ ete.). G. M. Macxrm 


EAR.—To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. erian, 
connected with dpée» and arare), as ‘After that 
he enperee it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, and haroweth it’ (Pugr. Perf. 1526, p. 23) 
‘A silver saucer... was eared up by a plough 
(Harrison, England, i. 361). In AV, Dt 21* ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown 


EARNEST 


(RV ‘plowed’ ; so at Gn 45%, Ex 847, 18 81%); 
Is 30* ‘the asses that ear the ground’ (RV 
* till,’ Heb. 199 ‘ work,’ as in Dt 21°). 
J. HASTINGS. 
EARNEST.—There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word occurs: Eph 1"* ‘ The 
earnest of our inheritance’; 2 Co 1™ and 2 Co & 


us), and ita Eng. 
arles, now obsolete except in Scotland. The corre- 
sponding word in Heb. Ake (Gn 3837. 1% 2) means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed ; 
but by dfsaSd», arrhabo, aries, we are to under- 
stand a first instalment, given as a sure and 
binding Sagegomon’ that the rest shall follow 
in due time. The earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
pledge consisting of of the ion, or 

t, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. Thearles given to a servant 
signifies that a contract has been entered into, and 
it is a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon will be forthcoming when the term of engage- 
ment has expired. It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made. In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or houses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser had given him a clod 
of earth as an earnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owner to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as aries or earnest that by and by the 
whole pre should over into his posses- 
sion. e case of a mill, some small piece of the 
machinery was from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as binding as an 7: he 
ment written upon parchment and made valid by 


the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture history. ’g sojourn in Canaan 


was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
his seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Rebekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus- 
trated, the a e tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts is an earnest of our 
heavenly inheritance. Christian ano ce holi- 
ness, and yr | poser are not only a pledge, ut also 
a foretaste of heaven’s bliss. See Eadie, pe p- 68f. 
ese nine G. M. PHILPS. 

- —O]} nesem, . Nose-ring (O30 o'vy) 
reedy Gn 249, mi b=) Ts cf. Ezk 16%, where 
first clause sh read as in RV ‘I put a rin 
upon thy preg haps equiv. to np in Ex 
(AV bracelet, brooch); also a plied to ear- 
ring, Of'2xp We O'D}90, Gn 354. In RV it is tr. ring, 
where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the sesem was a plain ring of 
gold worn either in the wing or central cartilage 
of the noee. For the ear the circular form (53y 
Ezk 16%) was the most common, but bahia 
ornamented wit’ some sacred or talismanic symbo 
or having one ¢. more balls attached, hence called 


mice; Is AV chains, RV nts). In Is 3” 
for ov) AV ‘ear-rings,’ RV gives ‘amulets’ (see 
AMULET). Such rings formed an important part 


of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 24"). At the present 
day in Syria, when a bats peasant woman comes 
into town with her friends to buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear- 
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rings. Ear-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate wher 
worn by men. Among the Bedawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 


an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus- 

nded round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Rings for nose 
and ear formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
82%), of Gideon's i (Jg 8), and were offered 
for the furnishing of the ta e (Ex 35”). 


rece molar ae ae pap Heb. Arch. 107; Lane, Modern 


Byyptions (Append. Female Ornaments’); Wilkinson, Ane. 
FouD. Moai; Warner Ode tv. Sil, 814 “i te nm 
G. M. MACKIE. 


EARTH is the tr. of various Heb. and Gr. terms, 
the most notable of which are— 

1. nOTY (deriv. uncertain, ee from a root 
containing notion of being éiJled, 

img and closely fitting. : 
8.v.), which with ite equivalent 7h is 
used (1) of the earth as tilled, Gn 2°3" ete. Hence 
noy4p O'x=a husbandman, Gn 9”. (2) Of earth asa 
material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 2, animals v.%, vessels Is 45° (see 
PoTTERY), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 20™, cf. 2 K 5", and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 18 4%, 
28 13, Neh 9). In this last reference the term more 
uently employed is ~y=dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26%, Job 8” 19” 28? 
30° 41%, Is 2, Dn 12%. (3) Of earth as the visible 
surface of the globe, in such phrases as es be 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth’ (R 
‘ ground’) Gn 1* 6” etc. (4) Of earth as=land or 
country Gn 47), Is 19”, . of the Holy Land 
Zec 24, (5) Of earth as=whole earth Gn 12° 28! 
This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
belongs rather to— 

2. yw (in Aram. portions of Ezr and Dn yy, 
Syr. ‘ar'd’), which is used (1) of earth as opposed to 
heaven Gn 1’, cf. Mt 288; (2) of earth as opposec 
to sea Gn 1™, cf. Mk 4! 6%; (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 18%, or its inhabitants Gn 1™, of. Lk 18° 21”; 
(4)=land, country, district Gn 10” 19”, cf. Mt 2” 
44; (5) as ony one with npyg=soil Gn ]- 33, 
cf. Mt 13°. ROUND. 

8. A poetic synon. of yy is 52a (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive ; ing to Hommel, Expos. Times 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythological 
sense), 18 2%, Is 14" etc. Both ray and 53s are 


reproduced in the LXX by 7 and olxoupnéyn, the 
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latter of which occurs gb many times also 
in NT, 6g. Lk 4°, Ro 10%, Rev 16". 

See further CosmMOGONY, WORLD. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EARTHQUAKE.—Palestine has from time imme- 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
it is ‘aerefore not surprising that sev references 
to these phenomena should be found in Holy Writ. 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene and Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seismic shocks than 
in the former abc when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant. * 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the region of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petrea, and the 
subject will be treated under the foll. heads :— 

1. Historical. 2. Prophetic. 3. Earthquakes 
of the Christian Era. 4. Origin of Earthquake 
Phenomena. 6. Literature. 

1. HiIsTORICAL.—(a) Earthquake at Mount Sinai 
on the giving of the Law: ‘the whole mount 
quaked greatly’ (Ex 1974). 

(6) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, by which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 16%; also Jos. 
Ant. Iv. iii. 3). 

(c) Earthquake in the days of Saul (1 S 14"). 

(ad) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, tinds 
a refuge on the solitary neigne of Horeb (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia Petrea (1 K 19"). Assuming 
Jebel Mus& to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to us the name of the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of this mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, prob- 
ably of artificial origin, known amongst the Arabe 
and the monks of St. Catherine as ‘ Elijah’s cave.’ 
The position and surroundings fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.t The 
solitude of the place would have afforded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quench his thirst. 

(e) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziah. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordinary 
severity, as it is twice referred to, Am 1! and Zeo 
14°; and from the latter we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jerus., and may have been aecompanied by tissur- 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziah’s reign 
was long, extending from c. B.C. 790-740. 

(f) B.C. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judea, ‘such as had not 
pa a at any other time,’ destructive to men 
and animals (Jos. Ant. XV. v. 2). 

(g) Earthquake at the Crucifixion. In this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 27% was one 
of the mi ous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the temple, and opening of the 
tombe, A.D. 29. 

(A) Earthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a miraculous manifestation of divine 

wer, called forth for the release from prison of 

t. Paul and Silas, A.D. 51. 


* In Keith Johnston's Physical Atlas, as also in Prestwich’s 
Map of Active and Extinct Voloances (Geology, vol. 1.), the 
region of Pal. and Syria is shown ea one greatly subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

¢ The only other rival is that of Serbél: but the olaims of 
J. Mush to be Horeb far outweigh those of Serbél. See Stanley, 
Simat and Pal., ed. 1860, p. 49; Picturesque Pal., p. 118. 


2. PROPHETIC. — Earthquakes being rh 
the most terrible and impressive of natural phe- 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events ; 
thus—(a) ‘she (Ariel or Mount Zion) shall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 29°, RV). (b) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places’ 
(Mt 247). (c) ‘And I saw when he opened the 
sixth seal, and there was a great earthquake’ 
(Rev 613), (d) ‘And he (the angel) taketh the 
censer, and he filled it with the fire of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake’ (Rev 8°). (e) ‘And there were killed 
in the earthquake seven thousand persons’ (Rev 
113), (f) ‘And there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since there were men upon the 
earth’ (Rev 16%). 

3. EARTHQUAKES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA.— 
Out of the peed, number of recorded earthquak 
of greater or less intensity, from which Pal. an 
the neighbouring countries have suffered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 


(1) a.p. 404. Syria and Asia Minor; the cities of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Tripolis, and Agathicum were overthrown 
(Mar. » Pp. 46, quot. by Mallet 


. 
(2) a er Felt over gar Ogee Syria (Theophanes, 
(8) ab. 658. Month ten teed comune in Pal. and 


(4) Pgh Joras, kod eurrounding regions suffered grat 


1600 houses were thrown down ( 


quot. b ae ee 

(7) a.d. 1 quake by which Jerus. was much 
in groban p. 787). 

(8) ap. 1170. 8 of earthq 
Pal., which, by their violence and 
men's hearts with fear; hundreds ed in 
of their houses; grief and consternation spread 


Hist. Jerusalem, p. 852). 
(9) i 1202 (or 1204). An earth uake shook Pal. from end 
to end ; Damasous. " Os were reduced to 
ruins ; the walls Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jerus. alone there Christian and 


p- 
0) aD. 1402. 
invaded 


1) 3, 11. An earthquak 
. e 
. vot three months, which Acco, Sa 
severely in 


Sohienead bate’ heap of ruins, and 20,000 human beings 
were destroyed (Cheaney, Stervey of the Buphrates and 
(18) ap. , lst Jan. Great earthquake in Pal. by which 


the town oe ey ee oe 
inhabitants (Tristram, Land of Ierael, p. 581). 


4. ORIGIN OF EARTHQUAKE PHENOMENA.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems clearly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by f@ or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. The 
effect of such im is to originate a wave of 
translation through the crust, travelling outwards 
from a focus, and causing a movement of the 
surface to greater or less ces. These waves 
of translation can in some cases be represented on 
@ map by curved lines; each line representing 
approximately an equal degree of seismal intensity. 

at there 1s an intimate connexion between 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions from volcanic craters 


EASE 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more i 
where volcanoes, either active or extinct, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth- 
quakes are not necessarily in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, many of the most disastrous havin 

occurred in places far removed from centres o 
eruption ; for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
and of Charleston in N. America in 1886. Such 
cases as these have given rise to the view that 
active volcanoes act as safety-valves for the wig a8 
of the elastio gases and vapour underlying the 
crust. 


sear p Bs Pan Borbcuate CW a ia 
es ita eRe ceo Pate 
Science Ser. | 7 : for the es referred to 

Lord, 661, 616; Bchdrer, HIP, 1 1. 408,428 Pusey on am ot, 


EASE.—The subst. is found chiefly in the 
phrase ‘at ease,’ which has both a good and a bad 
meaning: Ps 25 ‘ His soul shall dwell at ease; 
and his seed shall inherit the earth’ (3'53 ‘in 

’); but Am 6! ‘ Woe to them that are at ease 

in Zion’ (oxnwn), so Job 12°, Ps 123, Is 32% 2), 
Zec 1” with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘relief,’ Sir 38 ‘ that which they give for ease and 
remedy to prolong life’ (dvdwavois, RV ‘ relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment,’ as Dt 28 
‘among these nations shalt thou find no ease’ 
(rsqo #5); Jth 1% ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted ’ (f» dxei Jadupir); Lk 12” ‘take thine 
ease, eat, and be merry’ (dvaradov). But in 
a te the word occurs as the opposite of diffi- 
ty, as 2 Mac 2” ‘that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease’ (edcorla), 2” 
‘it is no ease’ (od« edxepés). In these places 
should now use the adverb ‘easily.’ 
have ‘ with ease,’ as in Jg 20® ‘they... chased 
them, and trod them down with ease’ (ngu2, RV 


‘at their resting place’). 

But the this uncertain ; Moore thinks 
the Heb. is corru The word ee Cee aie: 
as Nu 10%, translated ‘rest’ (see Oox on Ku 19); 

name here, as AVm ‘from Menuchah, 


chased at ease,’ with marg. ‘drove them 
from their reste.’ Taverner gives ‘chased them to Menoah’ 
Cov. ‘ upon unto Menuah’; Bishops’ ‘ chased 
them »’ mn. ‘from their rest’; W. , Douay neither was 
there rest of men ” after Vulg. ‘neo erat ulla requies 
morientium.’ The is Need ; Luther ‘bis gen Menuah’; 
Ostervald Ménuha.’ the whol 


‘d On le 
are to accept “probet take the word as place-name ; and 
then is nearest the depuis Ménuha 
jusqu’ & Yopposite G : — 

The verb has always the meaning of ‘give 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2Ch 10° ‘ease thou somewhat fhe 

ievous servitude of thy father’; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is 1™% ‘I will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (onj7x), 2 Es 7® ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have committed 
iniquities might be eased of them, the ten chou- 
sandth part of men should not remain living’ (wé 
alleventur). Cf. Jer. Taylor (1630), Works, iii. 90, 
iT ami ng seamer cased’ of im, but G 


3 to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr* Mt 11 ‘Come 
unto me all ye that laboure and are laden, and I 
will ease you’; and so Hos 11’ Cov. ‘their pro- 

©The theory of Mr. BR. Mallet differs somewhat from the 
he considers that earthquakes originate 


traction (Trans. Roy. I 


uent in those regions | them not of their 


; | 36%, 1 Ch 1%). 


hetes laye the yocke vpon them, but they ease 
F 7 y barthien.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (522°33, wa 
dyaro\av).—A general name for the inhabitants of 
the country east of Palestine, especial! Ln the 
Syrian desert, but also including what was known 
of Arabia; in Jg & 7" and 8”, the Children of 
the East are coupled with Midian and ek ; 
in Jer 49” with Kedar. The mention of their 
nrvg, or Bedawin encampments (Ezk 25* %), which 
they are to erect on the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Ishmaelites, of 
whom the same technical term is used. To their 

roverbial wisdom reference is made in 1 K 5 and 
e 194, and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
1’). In Gn 29! ‘ the land of the children of the E.’ 
ight seem to be Mesopotamia; but it is more 
pro ble that different views of the habitation of 

ban are conflated in that chapter. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.—See DEAD SEA. 


EASTER, used in AV as the tr. of 7d a in 
Ac 12‘ ‘intending after E. to bring him forth to 
the people.’ RV has substituted correctly ‘the 
Passover.’ The anachronism of AV was inherited 
from older Vss which avoided, as fled geome 
expressions which could not be und by the 
people. A. C. HEADLAM. 


EBAL or OBAL.—1. Name of a son of Joktan 
(239 Gn ee MT, 53-7 ob, Bam. , Tapdd Luc., + Ch 

. y resenting a place or tri 
Arabia. There are several reel i — 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
6g. ‘Atban, H mountain near San‘é frequently 
mentioned by Hamdani; ‘Obal, 1 arse in the 
neighbourhood of Hujailah visi Glaser 
(Skisse, ii. 427); ‘Abi, mentioned b évy i but 
till more is known of the source of the ethnological 
tables in Gn, it is sy prep to any proba- 
bility to such identifications. Derivatives from 
the root ‘ab! ocour as tribal names at the com- 
mencement of Islam (7d; al-arde, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, ing such an appellation. 
2. Name of a son of Shobal son of Seir (53'y Gn 
D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


EBAL (b34, Arab. ei -Islamtyeh). — Ebal and 
Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Blessing, form 
the most conspicuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distinction is due y 
to their superior height and to their central posi- 
tion in the whole land, but chiefly to the deep cleft 
between them which breaks the outline of the lo 
mountain ridge running N. is na 
pass between E. and W., led up to by wheat- 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of commerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to 8. leadin 
narrow 0 between Ebal and izim, would 
still er tend to make the locality familiar and 
important. It needed only the additional circum- 
stance of numerous foun in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
Tabalitanta wereld: posnes all Gias Was csvessary 

i would possess was 1 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancient 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nablds), occupying 
the defile where it is only 150 yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the place 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 
land of Canaan (Gn 12"), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(Gn 33%), 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and 8., the latter 
ring the more celebrated in reaptoae history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being ft. higher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View of the Land from Ebal.—The beginning 
of the ascent from Nablts is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, h irrigateu 
e ape rdens of rank sapere heer under 

of jui ipoet arb? ing e sun- 
light—one of ‘the m fertile anal picturesque spots 
in Palestine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, which rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens in 
earnest upor the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central height of the 
whole land. Looking N., one sees Mt. Hermon 
towering aloft in the distance, glimmering with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which lay Abel (Ib)), -gad (Ceesarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (Tell el-Kadi). On the E., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the long. 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moab. To 
the 8., conspicuous summits can be identified in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus.; and to the W., 
beyond the lower hills and patchwork of broad 

lain, ane yellow coast-line sweeps from Jafia to 
barme ; 


Such a commanding view from such a central 

int emphasizes at once the limitations of the 

d and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. Religious Connexion.—One of the most im- 

rtant of those events was the arrival at this 

t of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
land of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Moreh a promise from the Lord, ‘unto thy seed 
will I give land’ (Gn 12’). It was fitting that 
the ent of the promise, after more than 400 
age waiting and preparation, should receive 
ta great ee announcement at the very place 
where it been given. It was also deepl 
appropriate that in a land where customs 
phi gatas poner and social life, were to be a 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos 8*) 
assembled the congregation, and erected the 
memorial altar according to the command and 
detailed instructions of Moses (Dt 11%* and 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara- 
tion and decision. During the 40 years the 
Isr. had received the discipline of adversity: they 
were now to face the greater temptation of success. 


The em cy was a suitable one for set forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and the re- 
sponsibilities of ite service. The recent ence 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi- 


tions of triumph and failure. Still her the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated o tion, set before them the 
dangers and difficulties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 
entered—through the door of complete and con- 
scious surrender to the will of God. They were to 
possess the land, but not for themselves. The 
nga alee a scale of vastness suitable to 
‘the elevation of the thought. In the central 
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hollow of oe hills iy the gers ark that had 
so unerringly guid em in their ga 
and was now pointin yi the final resting-place or 
secure possession. © opposing sides o 
gad’ Garisimn: ix @iber to. cach, sag with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the d was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinkli on points of advantage, all bright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up—an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation ay of the Moral Law. could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, His extremity e min’e 
opportunity. If righteousness could come by 
law, it might have come then and continued. As 
the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
Ebal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
izim, the announcement was received with an 


acclamation of amens. It was a mi of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human choice. 

LirgraTurE. — Robinson, BRP; Stanley, Sinat end Pal. >; 
Thomson, Land and Book ; Smith, Hist. Geog.; Murray’s and 
Badeker’s Guide G. M. Miguie: 


EBED (19y).—1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Abimelech (Jg 920-85), 2. One 
of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr 8°), called in 1 Es 8* Obeth. 


EBED-MELECH (y4¢73y).—An Ethiop. eunu 
at whose intercession an whose 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malchiah. For this kindly service E. was 
promised immunity from the fate of his companions 
at the capture of Jerus. (Jer 387* 39%). I ger 
E., which means ‘servant of 


ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of 


. A. SELBIR. 

EBENEZER (Ww 19e or 1349 ‘Stone of help’). 
—Mentioned three times in TS. According to 4! 
5' it is the scene of a great defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil. in the time of Eli, while in 7 it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines ; it is 
farther noticeable that in 7% the name is appar- 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described vd Sa some twenty years 
the events of ch. 4’ 5. In 7, which belongs to a 
somewhat later document, E. is A asc under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘the 
tooth’); but we must here follow the LXX (rj 
wa\acés), and read ‘ between Mi and Jashan (or 
Jeshanah )’ ; the latter (cf. 2 Ch 13”) is probably the 
modern ‘Ain Sinia, to the N. of Bethel. On this 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Aijalon; this site is further favoured b 
the notice in 4%. The more generally accep 
theory, however, places E. more to the south, at the 
head of the vale of Sorek, and either identifies the 


stone set =p OF, Samuel with the t stone at 
Bethshem (6%) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But identification does not 


suit 7%, and is hardly compatible with the narra- 
tive of 4-71, See G. A. Smith, Hist. 
p- 223 f. J. F. STENNING. 


EBER (132).—1. The eponymous ancestor of the 
HEBREws (which see), creat-grandeon of Shem, 
son of Sh and father of Peleg and Joktan 


(Gn 10% 11". 1 Ch 1S 19% 38), nerhaps used ° 
ally for Israel in Nu 24* (but eee Dillm. od ten} 


EBEZ 
8. The representative of the priestly family of 
Amok in the days of Joiakin., Neh 12”. 4 A 
Gadite family name, 1 Ch 54. 4.5. The name of 


two Benjamite families, 1 Ch 8'*™. See GENE- 
ALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


EBEZ (rat), ‘white.’-—A van fe Issachar (Jos 
19”). The site is uncertain. bably the rnin 
El-Beidhah, ‘the white,’ east of Carmel. SWP 
vol, i. sheet v. C. R. CONDER. 


EBIASAPH.—See ABIASAPH. 


EBONY (0% 9 Aobntm).—The Arab. name for 
this wood is very near the Heb., being ebnis. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the identit 
of the wood intended in the single in whi 
it is mentioned (Ezk 27%). It was brought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart-wood of Diospyros Ebenum, L., 
and several other species of the same 


wing to a large size in Ceylon and 8. India. 
5. Eben however, faraishian the best wood. It 
resembles the common and the Japanese . 


in its mode of growth and inflorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fruit, between a pome and a 
prekd The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the heart often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 


EBRON {rapa town in the territory assigned 
to Asher (Jos 19% RV; wrongly written Hebron in 
AV, as if m (799, the name of the famous Judzan 
city). It is just possible that we should read 
‘Ebdon, for ‘ n, the latter form having arisen 
from the substitution, not uncommon, of 3 for 3. 
It is noteworthy that this name, ‘Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21™, 1 Ch 6") we have an ‘Ebdon or ‘Abdon, 
which is abeent here. This supposition has the 
support of twenty MSS (Gesenius). It is, how- 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give ‘Ebron, with the single exception of B, 
which unaccountably has ’EA\Sé». From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E. somewhere north of Cabal, and south of 
Rehob, Hammén, and Kanah. No certain identi- 
fication has yet made: in position the ruin 
of ‘A answers well enough the condition 
indicated. Twelve miles north of Cabal, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib,—the modern Ez-Ztb,—it occupies a slight 
pemiag on the northern ede of the heer of 

cre, the mountains risi © grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the i dentificstion of ‘Ebron 
with ‘Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
nite. W. Ewa. 


ECBATANA.—See ACHMETHA. 


ECCLESIASTES (nbyp Koheleth, LXX "BxcAnov- 
acrhs, Fir Kw¢0).—1. The TITLE.—This presenta 
some difficulties, which have scarcely as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The word is a fem. part. 
of the Qal conj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the Hiph. the word means ‘to call 
an assembly together.” It is commonly held that 
here the is used with the force of the Hiph., 
and that Koheleth means ‘one who convenes an 
assembly.’ There have been other interpretations, 
such as ‘a collector of sayings,’ or ‘one who 

thers wisdom from various quarters.’ But since 

he verb is always used with ref. to ns and 
never with ref. to things, these are untenable. 
Tyler urges that the causative force cannot be put 
into the word, and he explains it to mean ‘ one who 
isan assembly.’ Koheleth would thus be a personi- 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish 


trees | from what we find in those 
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philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed’ (Tyler, Hc. 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 


back on the common view, that K. means ‘the 


convener of an assembly.’ A Sad difficulty is 
caused by the fem. form. This been ea pieines 
on the hypothesis that the s er is Wisdom, 


however, serious objections may be 
urged. It is strange that Wisdom should be no- 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it is 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of K. 
(127-8 7% ete.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which thes er says that he has : 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so different 
where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer intended to make Solomon the spokes- 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
=e It is also to be observed that the verb 
used with KX. is masc., and on the view we are 


peomns ing it is explained the theory that the 
fem. om through the anes Solomon. 
The objections alread i i 


y against the identifi- 
cation of K. with Wisdom have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fem. form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning. 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fem. termination conveys a i e of mean- 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the masc. verb. The word may then mean ‘one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher’ 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne), or, if the fem. has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator’ (W. Wright, 
RVm). Kuenen feels himself unable to decide 
between the view that K. is Wisdom and that the 
fem. does not express distinction of sex. The 
areoments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret K. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.’ The title Ecclesi- 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by X. the author means Solomon has been 
ran to dispute, but should admit of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.’ 
(1), and says of himself, ‘I, K., was king over 

in Jerusalem.’ The son of David who was 
king is best explained strictly and not looeely to 
mean descendant. After the division of the king- 
dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reigning over Israel in J em. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
ee aaa and luxury are referred to in chs. 1 
and 2. 

2. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The book was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers- 
ally ascribed toSolomon. Some writers still support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is t Koheleth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would be deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Jot 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his problem. Here the writer has 
chosen an ma sketch of Solomon as 
his li vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which are quite obvious. Solomon was the 
typical representative of Wisdom, and the author 
wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 
man who had brought the deepest and sanest 
reflection to bear upon life. But it was also im- 
portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
opportunities of testing the value of life in ita 
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various forms of the fullest. Here Solomon admir- 
ably served his p Not only was he the wise 
man, but he was a king whose magnificence has 
passed into a proverb, and who was able to gratify 
every wish. He was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘ All is 
vanity ’ would come with greater force than from 
any other. This is no proof that he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent prejudice 
against the denial of the Solomonic authorship, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language quoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘I was king,’ as if he 
had ceased to be so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Israel in Jerus.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not reign in Jerusalem. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jerus. the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a lon 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ all 
that were before me in Jerus.’ (126 27-%), There are 
also many passages which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
oppression of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his government was systematically 
oppressive. The words of the author do not impress 
us as those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject iia aotiber with the 
misery of his fellow-subjects. Instead of judgment 
and righteousness he sees wickedness, and bids his 
readers not to wonder at oppression and violence. 
The State is not well-ordered and prosperous asin the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is set in great dignity, 
and the rich sit in low places.’ This isan error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer's bitter advice based.upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (10). Other references 
to kings (4'*-6 10'617) are equally inconceivable in 
Solomon’s mouth. Nor has the popular view, that 
Solomon wrote the book in his old age after 
ene of his idolatry, any support in the book 
itself rom beginning to end there is no con- 
fession of wrong-doing, no ref. to idolatry, no hint 
of repentance. It dwells on the unsatisfying nature 
of life, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the author is shown by the language. The 
linguistic evidence is so decisive that Delitzsch has 
said, in words that have been quoted with approval 
by many critics since: ‘If the Book of X. be of old- 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the 
Heb. language.’ And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, sae ‘ Lin- 

istically, AK. stands by itself in OT. The Heb. 
in which it is written has numerous features in 
conimon with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 
Ben-Sira (c. B.C. 200) or in the Mishnah (c. A.D. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
latest parte of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inel t, and there is a ve 
decided admixture of words and idioms not foun 
before, having usually affinities with the Aramaic, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb. of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, etc.). 
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And this latter element is decidedly la and 
more prominent in Ec than in either Est ot 
Ezr- Neh-Ch’ (LOT, 444). The phenomena, in pe 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
uestion. The detailed evidence may be found 
in Delitzsch’s Com. (Germ. ed.), or in Wright's 
Ecclesiastes, Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, t.e. 
all critics who need be taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 

riod. There are two main theories—one that it 
elon pate the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close B.C. 332; the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.C. 
200. The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, 
Ginsburg, and Cheyne in his Job and Solomon. In 
favour of the latter are Néldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, Cornill, and Toy; while Cheyne 
in his Foundere thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the lan e points to 
the later date, but is not decisive; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we ought not to accept the 
later date on the ground of the linguistic evidence 
alone. There are other criteria of importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says: ‘The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a period of complete 
anarchy, in which well-ordered political life cannot 
be spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and political 
wisdom is recognized to consist in a dull, listless 
submission to despotiam and tyranny’ (Etnleié. 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 4!-* 5° 10°-7- ™, is compels us to 

lace it at the earliest in the later years of the 

ers. period, and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.c. 200. Hitzig 
thinks on account of 10° that its date is B.c. 204, 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes 9415 to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.c. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the strength of the sD apa not 
because a poor wise man delivered it. He explains 
4'*-I6 of the high priest Onias (‘the old and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘the poor and wise 
youth’), but the statements of the passage are not 
trueofthem. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Kuenen thinks that the cosmopolitan 
tone of the book speaks for its origin in the Gr. 
period ; but, as Nowack points out, this is character- 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen ds it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer's views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, but 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maccabeean date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Sadda- 
ceeism became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducee that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally se race by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 


The moet plausible argument in favour of the later date fe 
derived from the su influence of Gr. philosophy. Tyler 
was the first to work out in detail the su influences of 
gto seeder philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 

his Comment A full and epeareney conclusive refutation 
may be found in Cheyne’s Jod a endear ddan! ler’e 
view is that the signs of acquaintance with Stoicism 
anism are unmistakable. The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
the two schools side by side in order to warn his readers 
_- which could ee ys no ipa goal, but ir 
opinions so Spposet e following poin contact 
Stoiclam are adduced. The doctrine that man should live 
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to nature ie set forth in the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons isi) The doctrine of cycles, according 


con in ite main idea nothing cannot be well 
derived from Heb. ht. The traces of Epicureanism are 
iy en are as beasts, coming from the dust 

to it ee Nees Bond, ep in ee 

ty. The rivers run into the sea, 


as the arguments for the two dates 
id to be decisive. The lin- 


dips towards a date c. B.C. 200, though the book may 
possibly pens te the Persian period. Renan has 
t forward the view that the date is B.c. 125. 


ut it was probably quoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which implies a longer previous history 
than Renan assigns to it. And after the Macca- 
bean le we should expect greater religious 
fervour. Graetz’ view, that it ee to the reign 
of Herod the Great (whom he identifies with X.), is 
ladon excluded by the fact that it seems to have 
ye as scripture before that time; and 
ge m this it is questionable if the history 
of the Canon will permit of ite composition so 


3. ae INTEGRITY OF i este shaper 
sages have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12°) was the first 
to be suspected, but later the authenticity of the 
following has also been denied, 3!” 7° 8'% 11% 


124-7, The whole of 12°, however, does not 
stand or fall ther, since vv.*” are denied on 
other unds t vv..% 4 It will be most con- 


venient to take 12°" first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 12°. K. ends on the same 
note as that on which he , ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ In itself, however, this 
does not mark these verses as due to another 

To the end of 12°Solomon is represented as speaking, 
and in 12°* the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work one of ‘ vite ver ted rd it 
any serious argument against this that the author 
is represented in the body of the book as a king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of ‘the wise.’ It is true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expreasions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. Those who think so them as a 
recommendation affixed to the work by a later 
hand. But the writer speaks of the author as if he 
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were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

The other alleged interpolations raise a much 
more difficult question. 124% ** are ted 
portly on account of their general tenor, y 
m their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
matter, that the teaching of the book may be 
summed up in the injunctions to ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments.’ Ita teaching is rather 
that ‘all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wi course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It is 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it is its main theme, or the chief 
lesson to be drawn from it. Kuenen, who gives 
a very long and elaborate defence of the authen- 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were in ted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about which man had to concern himself, we 
should be compelled to deny 12" to the author 
of the reat of the book. He argues, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandments is the indispensable 
condition of enjoying life. But it is questionable 
whether the explicit words, ‘for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
This also suspected because of 
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eres e that a jeegment in this life is referred to. 
is requires a change of reading in 3”, when 
i of ‘there’ (0% ehdm), ‘he hath appointed’ 
(ny sam) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yields so good a sense, and it is not iza- 

robable that in all the passages a judgment after 


eath is spoken of. In 12" the difficulty arises 
partly from the idea, which is thought to be alien 
to the general tenor of the book, partly from its 


incongruity with the context. The counsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’ is 
not what we ex from the author of such a 
book. Nor do the precedin lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to oe in all 
the days of his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dark days that await him in 
Sheol. But remembering not only th but all 
the failure of manly Ys ed and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that come upon 
him with old age, he would do well to make the 
most of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and we obtain it deleting 12 and con- 
necting 12'° with 11%. The meaning in that case 
will be—make the best of your youth in the en- 
joyment of pleasures before the evil days of old 
age come, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12!° with 
11° is a little awkward if 12" is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Graetz proposes to retain the words with a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Remember 
also thy fountain (s.¢. thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ This is not grotesque, though it has been 
pad i as depen aoe even sate fiched , for it is an 
exhortation to a life of con) purity (in opposi- 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also a) 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion. Bickell 
not only adopts the correction of the text, but 
attempts to improve the connexion by transposition. 
12 (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 
it’) may be retained on the ground that it simply 
implies the dissolution of the personality into ite 


¢ 
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original the body will return to dust, the 
t to God. Th ‘spirit’ probabl i 
chore than the breath of fife fet.’ Ps 104"), No 


which he ne as altered on d tio grounds) 
by denyi t they contain an o higher 
point of view than we 


with the obvious interpretation. y 
Bampton Lectures es that they must have 
been included, for otbarwine a acribe would have 


passed it by, and it would have been simply left 
out of the on. This, however, is questionable. 
A book professing Solomonic authorship would not 
be lightly re} ; it would be assumed that it must 
teach true religion, and a few rerpenuces 
d bring this out more clearly. He urges 
that it is psychologically more probable that an 
Tar. would ‘ have this reserve in the bottom of his 
soul, than that he should give way to blank and 
iam.’ more remarkable to 
find so radical a critic as Cornill defending their 
authenticity. He maintains that the same thoughte 
run bron the whole book ; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are sedi concep ee , oe tox 
very lary, ing passage on the contents of the 
he says: ‘ piety has never achieved a ter 
triumph than in the Bk of K.’ (Hindestt. 251). e 
the author sees the misery of the world as clearly 
as our aap 7 err ae he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on the simplest 
and moet obvious solution, that the world is the 

» bee of blind chance. He returns to the 

of his childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It 1s very 
significant that the author’s meditations end as 
they nh re Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
Would this have been so if he had really fought bi 
way back to the faith of his childhood? Cornill 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 

ran spre the book, and that the fear of 
and God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Cheyne says with justice: ‘To me, is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita- 
tions. . . . He certainly never lost his theism, 
an e and cheerlees it was indeed, and utterl 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt an 
d ency.’ Looking at his ations from a 
somewhat different viewpoint, it might even be 
all that K.’s theism is the source of all his per- 
plexities. To pat f Hebrew, and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 


was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. U 
7 = at rinid con: 


this theory it may, of co be urged 
sistency ds uct to Weexpected ti a man of the writer’s 


temperament, who would s according to his 
mood. Yet we may surely think that a man of his 
intellectual er and sles observation of life 


them h most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to run 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
them in harmony with the general view of the 
author, or regard them as interpolations due to a 
working over in the interests of orthodoxy. Either 
course seems preferable to that of leaving them as 
unreconciled contradictions. It seems on the whole 
moet probable that at least 12%" are later 
interpolations (assuming that ‘thy Creator’ is 
correctly read in 121%), and ibly also 3” and 
11*, the other hand, 12” can be explained so 
as to avoid any conflict with the author's views. 
Thy view of Krochma] with reference to the Epilogue must 


would have ae fixed principles; and we find 
throug 


anon pear fare reat it remains only te 
may find it presented in Dillon's Of OT, with str. ol 
the book as rearranged, in e's Job end Solomen 


difficult 
which 


4 CONTENTS AND THOUGHT.—It is 
ive an account of the contents of 


He finds, too, 
know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
and that wisdom brings sorrow (1'* He tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and ex 
source of enjoyment, but finds it is 
(2-1), Wisdom far excels folly ot wise and f 
and are forgotten alike ( ae Yy, 

ation of wealth is vanity, for the man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
t to another, it may be to a fool (2°). The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permite 
Yet even this is vanity (2%). A time is allotted 
for everything. This is the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand the plan by which the season 
for cabo Area is appointed, he will do well to 
nijoy ife as much as he can. All is fixed unalter- 
ably by God, that men should fear Him (3'-¥). The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked. But man dies 
ike the beasts, and should enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it r he is dead (3***). 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been born at all (4'~). 
Successful labour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be envied (4**). The efforts of the lonely man 
to attain vealth are vanity; and there is gpa 
and comfort in the possession of a friend (4'-**). 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 
yes the bright ea of his rejoicing subjects 
were disappointed (44-*), Be very circumspect in 
four service of God and the vows you make to 
im, or it will be worse for you (5'-7). Do not be 
surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them- 
selves are under tyranny. Far better the state 
which depends for prosperity on the pursuit of 
sericuluare (or men are much more on a level than 
ey seem ; the king himself sad aac like all his 
subjects on the products of the earth) (5*°). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety (5'*"). Some- 
times wealth is accumulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the r has no enjoyment 
out of it (564-"). It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God gives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reflexion 
(5%). God sometimes gives the means of en- 
eying life, but withholds the power of enjoyment 
{ *), Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better off than the fool ; ion 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity (67-*). The destiny of man has been deter- 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is or him (61%), A 
name is better than ointment, death than 

irth, sorrow than mirth (7'*). The end is better 
oo the beginning, poneee blag wisdom 

property. Whet er prosperity or adversi 

be your lot, consider that both pletiy Food God, ard 
cannot be altered (7"-). Do not £2, to extremes in 


is cin pairs Hoth all sin and may need it. Gossip 


something unpleasant about himself (7%). K. 
poner wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
he found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares. A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but a good woman he had not found at 
all. ‘This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions (7%). Wisdom 
is the best. Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
opens do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
come on the tyrant (8'**). The wicked some- 
times fare as the righteous, and the righteous as 
the wicked, it is better with the righteous than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be m , for that, at any rate, 
will last as long as life (8°). However wise a 
man may be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in His hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (8'°-9°). Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by rape te as tothe appro! of God (?); get 
the most out of this life, for there is nothing to 
looked for beyond it (97°). In the conflict of life 
merit does not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as fish are caught in a net. Wisdom is 
better than strength, yet, asin the case of the poor 
man who delivered the city, it meets with ingrati- 
tude and forgetfulness (9"-"*), Wisdom is far better 
than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 
with prinoes, save him from danger by putting him 
on his guard, and guide him in practical life. Yet 
@ capricious ruler may exalt folly (9"7-10"). A 
fool’s talk is worthless, and his labour wearisome 
\10'*5), Unhappy is the land whoee king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton- 
ous; while that country is bl whose king is of 
noble character and whose princes are temperate. 
But - the king - Log a is prudent not to cure nine 
even in secrecy, for ies are everywhere, an 
will tell him of it (1030-20 Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
VOL. I.—4I 


calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 
The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close conformity with them is likely 
to paralyze industry (11'*), Life is sweet, but let 
man remember also the days of darkness that 
await him after death. And, remembering tliese, 
let him enjoy life to the full in his youth, before 
the evil days of old come on him, when 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pure be gone; before his life be shattered, and 
. Bernt away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
(11/-12°). 

So end the meditations of K.; for the Epilogue, 
whether in whole or part authentic or ao ies 
outside the work itself. There can be little 
cep as to the fundamental thought of the 

k. All is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 

If we had unlimited means at our dis to 
secure happiness, it is quite unattainable. The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Yet we should do the author an injustice 
if we regarded him as a mere sensualist. From 
gross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 
t was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would be enticed by it (cf. his words on ‘the 
woman whoee heart issnares and nets,’ 7*). Hearse 


Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a bad 
business at the best, but it lies within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the du- 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should be all the more eager to make the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the res 
darkness of Sheol no possibility of enjoyment wi 
be found. His motto is Ca diem; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motto, we must remember 
the misery of his time, and the absence of any 
hope of improvement in this world or immortali 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and of the general vanity of life and uselessness of 
endeavour, it lies in the conditions of human 
life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
ite time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain line of conduct will Po Mebata a certain 
result ; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled by chance, not by law. And he is 
not master of his own fate. God has ordained this, 
and he helplessly struggles against it. He is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when K. speaks of God, we may sae a more 
into his language than he meant. J”, the national 
name of the God of Israel, nowhere occurs. K. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth,’ 5"). God 
is to be regarded with fear, and man must be very 
cir t in his approaches to Him (5'-*). Man 
should be very car in his utterances, and vy gal 
ally avoid a hasty vow. If he vows he should not 
defer to pay, for God ‘hath no pleasure in fools,’ 
and if provoked to anger may destroy the work of 
his hands (5?*). K.’s conception of God has nothing 
attractive or winning, He 1s rather set before us as 
the omnipotent Ruler who has ordained all the 
course of history, which man vainly seeks to com- 
prehend, and as the austere Deity on whose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to haga Such 
enjoyment as sag be gained from life in harmony 
with His laws is legitimate, hence the gratification 
of appetite in a legitimate manner has His 
approval, it is His gift (2% 3'* 51% 19 97 etc.). 
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His view of the fature is equally gloomy, but in 
this he stands upon the old ways of thought. 
Men are beasts. ‘For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts: for all is vanity. 

go unto one place ; ull are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again’ (3%), Qn this follows the 
question: ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
it goeth downward to the earth?’ (37). This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just quoted, it is hard to see 
how such a view can be maintained. The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless lan- 
guage ‘The dead know not anything, neither 
ve they any more a reward ; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
tred and envy is now perished; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that 
is done under the sun ' (9**), ‘There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou goest’ (9°), ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (11°). 
Sometimes he speaks as though life were worse 
than death, and as if it had n best never to 
have been born at all (4** 7°); sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9**), though for the 

im reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 

ie; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundamental inconsistency ; th life and death 
were so evil, that there was little to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, might according 
to his mood be esteemed the worse. It would be 
different if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of thw 
ap already discussed under the head of the 

ntegrity of the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith K., 
all is vanity.’ Another passage which has been 
variously interpreted, is 3° ‘ Also He hath set the 
world (or eternity] in their heart.’ The word tr 
‘world’ is ody, and it is found in this sense in later 
Heb., but nowhere else in OT. It is true that this 
leads for the sense ‘eternity’ adopted by 
elitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 
eg to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 
an has the longing for immortality placed in his 
heart by God. ut the context speaks rather for 
the other rendering. God has a plan for the course 
of apd and has given men their labour in which 
they toil. He has set the world in their heart ; in 
other words, He has penved in men the instinct 
which causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

8. CANONICITY OF THE BooK.—It does not fall 
within the province of this article to discuss 
whether Ec is or is not rightly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its canonicity is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence may be con- 
veniently seen in Wildeboer’s Origin of Can. of OT. 
The question which is disputed by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the Ist 
cent. B.C., and whether the later discussions con- 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 

ition it had already attained, or whether it was 
Fret admitted into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The question hardly admits of 
examination in our space, but the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view. The reader may 
consult the art. OLD TESTAMENT CANON, and the 
ao of Ryle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
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Lrreratrurs.—The Comm. of Ewald, Hee. Ginsburg, Greetz, 
Delitzsch, Tyler, No » O. H. Wright. The 
Introductions to OT by 
A. B. Davidson in Book Book; W. T. 


OT ; Cheyne, Jod and ; Renan, L 

eto.’ Bickell’ Der Prediger aber d. Wert d. Daseins (1884), and 
Koheleth Untersuch. dber d. Wert d. ing (1886); Dillon, 
Sceptics af OT; O. Taylor, Dirge of Koh. in Ec. 12; Salmond, 
Christ. Doct. of Immortality, ff., 267 ff. ; and th 

in Strong, Student's Conun. 
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pp. 81-83. A. 8. PEAKE. 
ECCLESIASTICUS.—See SIRACH. 
ECLIPSE.—See ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. 


ED.—In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) 
text of Jos 22% the name given by the two and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
bank®* of the Jordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting Ed as 
the name of the altar in question. For this they 
have the authority of a few MSS (see de Roses, 
Varia Lectiones Vet. Test., in loc ). 

The Syriac (Peshitta) reads xminbt ena ‘altar 
of witness.’ The suggestion of Dillmann in his 
commentary, Dis Buc Num. Deut. «u. Josua 
(1886), that the original text had wba Gal'ed (as 
Gn 31, EV Galeed), ‘ Mound of witness,’ has been 
very favourably received (Oettli, Kautzach, Bennett. 
See footnote). This name was peovenly cropped by 
some later copyist or editor who detected therein 
a possible inconsistency with the earlier narrative 
in Gn 31. The MT in its present form can onl 
mean that the name of the altar was the whole 
sentence: It-is-a- witness - between -us-that-J”-is- 
God ! A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


EDDINUS (’Eddserols B, ’Eddvols A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s passover, 1Es 1%. In 
the narallal passage 2 Ch 35 the corresponding 
name is Jeduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 1 Es. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. ‘Eddevois may have 
arisen from one or other of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps 'Edeotv) of the name Jedu- 
thun, but a more difficult question is the eub- 
stitution in the same verse of Zacharias (wh. see) 
for Heman. J. A. SELBIE. 


EDEN (jw).—A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29!2 31%), 


EDEN (my).—1. ‘The children of E. which are 
(not were as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2K 19% (=Is 37%) amongst the peo con- 

uered by Sennacherib’s predecessors. Telassar, 
iF Schrader is right in i peatland it with 7u- 
Agurri of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced by Tiglath-pileser m1. 
From their being mentioned along with Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, we naturally seek for the 
original home of the Béné-Eden in Mesopotamia. 
They are doubtless the Bit-'Adint of the inscrip- 
tions, an Aramean principality in the far west 
of Mesopotamia, some miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have offered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-nazir-pal, and to 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser I., B.C. 856 
(see ASSYRIA, pp. 183, 184°). In Ezk 27% Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with T The 
name here also occurs in connexion wi Haran, 
and is therefore probably Bit-'Adini, although the 

ii ulred by the whole tenor of the narrative. 
The west bank ia mugeosted ea by v.10 in ite present form, and 
maintained also b in v.1), by a transiation of doubtful 
ea ered geese 
Caan in loc., and Bennett's edition of Joshua in Haupt's 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see ARABIA, p. 131°), 
it may be the modern Aden in S. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 
Lrrgrnatunn.—Schrader, KAT7?, 827; Delitasch on Is 8718; 
Davidson on Exk 27% ; Frd. Delitasch, Paradies, 4, 98, 184. 


2. ‘The house of Eden’ (AVm and RVm Beth- 
eden) is mentioned in Am 1°. The context has led 
to the inference that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. 125). Ewald (Pro- 
phets, i. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para- 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2-19; and Farrar (Minor 
Prophets, 58) thinks it may be Bett el -janne 
‘House of P ise’ (see, however, Driver's note 
on Am 1%), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter (Five 
Yeare in Damascus, i. 318). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 

hden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek; or (2) Bit- 
‘Adint, described above. Wellhausen (Ki. Proph. 
68) considers it improbable that Beth-eden is to be 
sought near Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
identifying Aven of the same with Baalbek. 
See, further, G. Hoffmann in ZA W, 1883, p. 97; 

hrader, KAT? p. 442; and esp. Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 132 f., 228f.) J. A. SELBIE. 


EDEN (jw, “Eéex).—We read that ‘the Lorp God 
lanted a garden in Eden, eastward, and there pus 
e man whom he had formed’ (Gn 2°). ‘Anda 
river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads’ 
(v.2°), Two of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which com the land of 
Havilah ; the fourth being the Gihon, which com- 
Cush. After Adam had been expelled from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cain, ‘dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 4'®:), 

Eden means ‘ delight’ in Hebrew, and the posi- 
tion of its garden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates. Josephus (Ant. 
I. i. 3), the Book of Enoch (xxxii.), and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes place it in the extreme north-east, 
tow the Altai mountains of Mongolia. San- 
son, Reland, Calmet, Bunsen, Keil, and von Raumer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 

igris and Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phasis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, Rask, and the modern 


Assyrio assign it to Chaldea. Le Clercq 


logists 
aa it in the so Seabee yi of Damascus, be- 
ween the Chrysorrhoas and the Orontes; while 
petleenes seeks for it in Palestine, near the sources 
of the Jordan; and Hardouin and Halévy in southern 
Arabia. Renan identifies Eden with Udy4na, ‘the 
en,’ near Kashmir; Bertheau, Lassen, Obry, 
epiege and Lenormant, with the Meru of the 
indu Puranas, and the Airyana-Vaéja and Har§- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vendidfid and Avesta. 
Meru seems primarily to have denoted the moun- 
tains above the Pamir, Airyana-Vaéja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and Har&é-Berezaiti the Belur-dagh. 
Ezk 28* is appealed to in behalf of the theo 
that the garden of Eden was on a mountain, thoug 
the text may be differently explained. 
The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub- 
ject of a similar variety of identifications. Josephus, 
usebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome make 
the Pison the Ganges, Cosmas Indicopleustes identi- 
fies it with the Indus, while the Jewish commen- 
tators, Sa‘adya and Rashi, as well as the Samaritans, 
dectare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 
hand, is identified with the Gihon by Josephus 
(Ant. L i. 3,, most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 


Gesenius, Lengerke, and Bertheau, as well as in 
Sir 24", The sag also, in Jer 2%, substitutes 
Gihon (I‘gé~) for Sihor, the Nile. makes 
Gihon the Ganges; the itan version calls it 
the Asképh, w ich seems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, whence their 
modern names of Jihfn and Sihfn, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk Turks to the P us 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Ruma in Arabia. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have, however, cleared 
up the geography of the garden of Eden. The 
Sumerian name of the ae ’ of Babylonia was 
Edin, which was adopted by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu Its Assyt. equivalent was 
Zeru, corresponding to the Arab. Zor, the name still 
appre’ to the ‘depression’ between the Tigris and 

npareee These rivers formerly flowed edi- 
ately into the Persian Gulf, though, owing to the 
silt annually deposited by them, theirancient mouths 
are now more than eighty miles distant from the 
sea. The seaport of primitive Chaldza was Eridu 
‘the city,’ now Abu-Shahrein, which s 
near the mouth of the Euphrates. In its neigh- 
bourh was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
grew the sacred palm-tree—the tree of life—whose 
roots of bright lapis lazuli were planted in the oos- 
mic abyss, whose position marked the centre of the 
world, and whose foliage was the couch of the 

dess Bahu, while the god Tammuz dwelt in 

e shrine under the shadow of its branches, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attached to ‘the holy tree of Eridu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himeelf ite ‘executor.’ This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
sculptures, where it is depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winced, with the heads 
sometimes of eagles, sometimes of men. Lenor- 
mant states that on an Assyrian talisman in the 
collection of M. de Clereq he found the word 
Kirubu in place of the ordinary sedu or ‘ protecting 
ian (Les pe bees de [ Histoire, i. p. 118). The 

ing sword of the cherubim has ite counte 
in the sword of Merodach ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day’; and Sumerian 
texta speak of ‘the wicked nt,’ ‘the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. CHERUBIM. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
explained by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be a river by the Babylonians, and was 
accordingly called by them nar marratum, ‘the 
bitter river.’ In the second millennium B.c. , notonly 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but other rivers besides 
flowed into it; but the tide, which carried the salt 
water a long way up their channels, made it possible 
to speak of their mouths as ‘heads.’ The Tigris 
was called Idigla and Idigna, ‘the encircling,’ in 
Sumerian, and td signified ‘a river.’ The Pison 
and Gihon were identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
with the Uknu and Surappu, which Tiglath- 

abylouia (Report of Forticth Meeting of Bricish 

ylonia ( of Fortieth Meeting o vn 

Assoc. p. 173). Subsequently he held the Pison to 
be the Arakhtu or canal on which Babylon was 
built; and the Gihon the modern JOkh&, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards Abv- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Delitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the Arakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Shatt-en-Nil of to-day; but the Pison with the 
Pallukat, the Pallacopas of classical phy. 

The names of the two rivers are, however, still 
unidentified in the inscriptions. But the land of 
Havilah encompassed by the Pison was the ‘sandy’ 
region of northern Arabia, which oxtended west- 
ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 25) 
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] 8 15’). The ‘bdellium’ that came from it may 
be the budilkhati of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which is preceded by the determinative of vegetable; 
the ‘onyx-stone’ or shoham is the . samtu, 
which we are told was brought from the desert 
which lay to the east of Egypt. 

The Gihon is perhaps the Kerkha, which rises 
east of the Tigris among the mountains of Luristan, 
formerly inhabited by the Kosszeans, called Kassi 
in the cuneiform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Kissia or Kyssia by the classical writers, 
and ita two chief rivers were the Eulzeus or Choaspes, 
the modern Kerkha, and the Pasi-tigris, the modern 
Karin. In a cuneiform text the Ulai or Euleus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘ Nomads,’ to the east of Edom, would 
correspond with the country of the nomad Sute and 
Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name of Pardésu or ‘ Para- 
dise’ as that of a country, apparently mythological, 
in some Babylonian cuneiform tabletae (PSBA, 
Dec. 1896). It is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 
Napsanu,’ and in one passage, by a punning ety- 
mology, 1s derived from the name of ‘ the Esu.’ 

Lrreraturg.—Friedr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? (1881) ; 
Sayce, HCM 95 f.; Hommel, Ano. Hed. Tradition, p. 814. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

EDER (wy).—1. Gn 357 ‘ And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’ (AV 
Edar). ‘Eder means ‘a flock’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘ flock-tower,’ cf. Mic 4°) would have 
been the appellation given.to a tower occupied by 
shepherds for the protection of their flocks against 
robbers (cf. 2 K 18°, 2 Ch 26). The tower here 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Hebron 
cf. vv.* #7), Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘hunc 
locum Hebrwi esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
eedificatum est: et turrim Ader, turrim gregis 
significare, hoc est, congregationts et coetus: quod 
et Micheas Propheta testatur, dicens; Et tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, filia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how- 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds received the angels’ message, ‘ pee 
rum juxta Bethleem locus est, ubi vel Angelornm 
rex in ortu Domini cecinit’ (Quest. in Gen.). The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 

robably accounts for the verse (”) appearing in 
he L before v.¥% This transposition would 
favour any identification which placed ‘ Mtgdal- 
Eder’ between Bethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates 1y as Tddep. 2.J08 15%. The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives “Apa; and (A) ’E8pal. Conder (PEF Mem. 
lili. 236) identifies with Kh. el-‘Adar, 5 miles S. of 
Gaza. 38.1 Ch 23% 24% The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of the house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LXX (B) of 1 Ch 23% Atéad, and of 1 Ch 24” 
"HAd, where (A) has"Edep in both instances. 4. A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8° (AV Ader), where LXX (B) 
gives "03765 and (A) "Qéep. H. E. RYLE. 


EDIFICATION, EDIFY, EDIFYING. — These 
words are always used in AV in the sense of build- 
ing up spiritually, either (a) the Church, or (5) the 
individual Christian. 


The Gr. vb. eixedeuie and subst. ox are used {[n NT, as in 
claes. Greek and in the LXX, in the lit. sense of 


buil a 
house (Ac 7 tombs (Mt 2329), etc. But our Lord havin 
rg eh the of building His Church, which is express 
metaphor was taken up, and ually both 


were used with more and more freedom in this spiritual sense 
esp, by Bt Paul, to whom the metaphor may almost be said 
» by 


EDER 


to belong. The Vulg. renders aes edificare, and 
ox edoueh pa edi floatio ; and Wyclif, and all VSS following, 
render tfeare by ‘edify,’ adificatio by ‘edification,’ or 
‘edifying.’ See Eoce Homo, ch. xvii 
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The word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced ints 
Eng. direct from the Lat. adt/ficatio, but ‘edify’ more probably 
through the Fr. édifler. They were used early, and probably 
first of allin a li sense. us Paston, Lett. (1462), ‘A plase 
late be the said Sir John edified at Caster’; Thomas, Hist. Jtat. 
(1549), ‘About 700 yeres after the edification of Rome.’ The 

ritual sense was due perhaps entirely to the influence of the 
ulg., which sometimes was the cause of the literal use, as 
Wyclif’s tr. of Gn 222 ‘and the Lord God edified the rib, the 


whiche he toke of Adam, into a woman,’ after Vulg. ‘ sdificavit.’ 


Trench (Eng. Past and Pres. p. 161) states that the mod. use 
of ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ began with the Puritans; it is more 
correct to say that b them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldham’s complaint— 


‘The graver sort dislike all ; 
Which ¢ does not, as they call it caity.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
EDNA (‘Edva=: ‘delight,’ but Fagius 72) 
was wife of Raguel of Ecbatans, and mother of 
Sarah, who became wife of Tobias. She gave 
a cordial welcome to Tobias and his attendant 
Raphael in disguise, and questioned them as to 
their kindred (To 7°), weeping over the recital of 
Tobit’s adversities (7°). e prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (7), and led Sarah 
thither. Her maternal blessing (om. in Vulg.) was 
even on the departure of the bridal pair (104); and 
(B only) she received the blessing of Tobias in 
return (11"). Vulg. and Itala call her Anna. 
J.T. MARSHALL. 
EDOM, EDOMITES (o%%,’Edep, Idumaa).—Edo 
the ‘Red’ Land, so called from the red colour 
ita sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Mount 
Seir on either side of the ‘Arabah, or depression 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘Red,’ applied by the 
Egyptians to the desert to the east of their coun 
which was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, an 
included Mount Seir. In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which Edom was situated went by 
the name of Tonu (or Tennu), the portion to the 
north-east of it being called Kadima, the Kedem 
vf the OT, whence the monites of Gn 
15 (see also 1 K 4”). Sinuhit received in it 
the district of Aisa. In one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tableta (The Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom is 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in a foreign land, together with the cities of 
Aduri (Addar), Magdalim (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nabi (En-ha(n)-nabi). Udumu is sometimes called 
a ‘city in the later Assyr. inscriptions, though it 
is also spoken of in them as a ‘country.’ We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took ita name 
from ite capital. In tlhe Leyden zero 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic fire-god Reshpu is said to 
be ‘Edom’ (Ztum), and at Karnak both Amenophis 
1. and Thothmes IIL mention the city of Shemesh- 
Edom (Shemshu-Edum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath in Issachar of Jos 
19% Rethpana, the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may be a derivative from Reshpu (cf. 
Job 5’, where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Resheph ), The name Obed-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,” occurs in the OT (28 6). Edom, there- 
fore, was probably (but not certainly [see Driver, 
Text of Sam. 205]) the name of a deity; and since 
both Udum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another. 
The ics inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Horites (which see), who were ‘destroyed’ by the 
children of Esau (Dt 2"). The genealogies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
complete, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau himself married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
Horite’ (36°, where 36%" show that we must read 
‘Horite’ for ‘ Hivite’). When the campaign of 
Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies took place 
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the Horites had not yet been dis ed (Gn 14°), 
The Horites were governed by ‘alléphtm or ‘ dukes,’ 
and both the office and name were handed on to their 


Edomite successors (Gn 36% ©), As the ‘‘alliiphtm | la 


of Edom’ are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we may joa infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a king ad 


reigned an 
enumerated in Gn 367%, The first, Bela the son 
of Beor, seems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midianites (Nu 31°). ‘Rehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn 36), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘the river’ of 
e 3 bogey raga it cannot be the Rehoboth 
or ‘Suburbs’ of Nineveh ( . Rsbit), which were 
on the Tigris. The list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
. breaks off in the reign 
or » 
at that time. 


were ordered not to 
‘contend ’ with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwell in Seir,’ for God had ‘given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a on’; and accordingly 
they turned eastward after the Edomite 
of Elath and Eziongeber (now ‘Akabah and 
at el-Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of 
bah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edge of Mount Seir (Dt 2**). Similarly, 
the Edomite, like the E » was allowed 
‘enter into the co tion of the Lord in the 
third generation’ ( 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth generation. 
Ramees 11. of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty 
after defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘smote the People of Seir who belong to 
the Shasu (Bedawin), and plundered their tents.’ 
thar the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
Habu is that of the Edomite ‘ chief,’ who, it must 
be observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaign ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh against Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-1200, some thirty years after the 
Exodus, so that the Israelites might have been in 
the neighbourhood of Edom at the time (cf. Nu 21%), 
Edomite tribes settled in the south of Judah, 
and even Othniel] the brother of Caleb, and the 
first judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 32'%, Jos 15%, 
Gn ). Saul warred with Edom (18 14); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its porte in the Gulf 
of bah (2 8 8%, where we must ‘Edom’ 
for ‘ » AV ‘Syrians’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con- 
structed the merchant vessels which traded to 
Ophir for gold (1 K 9%). Throughout his reign, 
however, om was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the king’s seed,’ who had escaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘ off 
every male in Edom’ after David’s conquest of the 


kings of Edom who reigned ‘before there 
‘iinir over the chiliven Gf laracl® are | Libnah 


237-5), in contrast to the | baladan 
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country. From Midian he and his companions 
went to Paran, and from thence to the court ot 
Egypt, where the Pharaoh gave him his sister-in- 
w as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up as an Egyptian rince. But on the death of 

avid and Joab, Hadad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and became ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 K 11'*%), He does not seem to have succeeded 
in i independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subject to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jehoshaphat still held Ezion- 
geber, where he built ships to trade to Ophir ; and 
it is stated that ‘there was then no king in Edom; 
a deputy was king’ (1 K 22"). This means that 
there was no independent king there, sinoe, in the 
war Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, ite ruler is called ‘king’ (2 K 3% 1% 12. 3), 
In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s successor, 
Edom revolted, ‘and made a king over themselves,’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
i was the centre of disaffection; and though 
Jehoram defeated the Edomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedience (2 K 8*-%). 
About fifty years later Amaziah invaded Edom, 


sla 10,000 of the enemy in the Valley of Salt 
an teang Sela (or Petra), which he nam 
Jokthee]l (2 K 14”). Edom seems to have been 


this defeat, as Amaziah’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’ Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 K 14"). It remained in Jewish hands till it was 
sar y Rezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
th Syrians * (2 K 16°). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away captives’ (2 Ch 28!7). 
Rezin, however, was conqu ut to death 
in B.C. 732 by Tiglath-pileser 111. of ia, who 
thereupon held a court at Damascus, where he 
received the ho and tribute of numerous 
ag among them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
e land of the Jews,’ and ‘ Kaus-malaka ene 
melech) of the land of the Edomites.’ Sc er 
aretha out that Kaus is the name of a god 
which appears as Kos in Greek inscriptions, with 
which Halé vig a the name of the early 
Arab. deity Kais ( eb. Kish, Kishon). In Bo. 
711, Edom joined the | e caer pn along 
with Judah, Philistia, Moab, Egypt, and Merodach- 
f the | a tal by th yretton 
centre 0 e e, was en 6 

and Edom, like Moab and J ae Y alt coeinue 

conqueror. om again join @ revo 
eas ia in BC. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head ; but when Sennacherib marched into Pales- 
tine, A-rammu of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon. -haddon caused us- 


gabri, eng of the city of Edom,’ together with the 
other ey of the west, including Manasseh 
of ‘the city of Judah’ and the king of ‘the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stones for the construction of his 
coxiaaie When Jerusalem was destroyed by 

ebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah,— 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 4%", Ezk 35-35, 
Ob *16), These feelings were not inished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attacks upon the Jews 
during the Maccabean war. Judas Maccabeus, 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (Bc. 
164); and John Hyrcanus, in B.c. 109, conquered 
their country, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. ount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabatzans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialect. Hyrcanus 11 , the 


* 8o the Kethibh o’min. The Keré, however, reads 0°D 
(Edomites) ; and this, which has the support of the 
Jevpases, ip adopted by Siegfried-Stade . Heb. Lextoon. 
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dson of John Hyrcanus, on being driven out of 
aT was induced by the Idumeean segr weteg 
of Petra. 


to seek the help of Aretas, the kin 

Pompey, however, intervened, and sacking 
Jecdaaleri, made Hyrcanus high priest (B.c. 63), 
while Antipater was subsequently (B.c. 47) 
appointed by Julius Cesar procurator of Juda, 
Sersaria and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son was Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that the lan 

of Edom was practically identical with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite deities we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), Kaus, Kozé, Edom, and A. The 


name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 36°), however, corre- | A 


apons phonetically with that of Yaghtth, @ pre- 
ohammedan deity of Arabia. 


Lrraraturn.—Bathgen, ar ante sur semittechen Religions- 
cee ts eee Pal. 230 ff. ; Robinson, BRP ii. 117 f., 


168 ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 183ff.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 


429@.; Hull, Mount Seir, 85 ff.; Trum Kadesh-Barnea ; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 3631.” 
A. H. SAYCE. 


EDOS (B ’Hdés, A’Héals, AV Edes), 1 Es 9? = 
Ippo, Ezr 10, 


EDREI (yj, "Edpdew, Edras).—1. Edrei was a 
city of Bashan (now the Hauran, eastward of Lake 

iberias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21", Dt 3!, Jos 
13). It was then given to Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13", see Jg 5%), the district in 
which it was situated bein own as Gilead (Nu 
32”), The Amorites do not seem to have been lo 
in possession of it, as one of the letters of Tel el- 
Amarna, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,®* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan.’ i is the 
Adraha of classical geography, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. It has been 
identified with the modern Der'‘at or Der‘a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum. About 10 miles to the north of it 
is Tell ‘Ashtera, the su site of Ashtaroth, 
which is associated with i, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Rephaim (Gn 14°). 
In one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (B. M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Biridasyi of taking the chariots 
out of it and giving them to the win. The 
neighbouring city of Buzruna (Bostra) was at the 
time under a king of its own. W. Max Miller 
identifies the city of Autarf in the Karnak List of 
Thothmes 111. (No. 91) with Edrei. Philologically 
the names would correspond, but the identifica- 
tion is impossible, as Autarf is enumerated among 
the towns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier part of the list (No. 28). 

2. EDREI is mentioned in Jos 19” between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Naphtali. 
The site of it is unknown. 

LrrgraTours.—Tomkins in Records of the Past, New Series, v. 


48ff.; W . Hauran, ete., 47, 77 
oF Porter, Giant Bashan, 98 ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 201 ; 
Schumacher, 4 ordan, 121-147; Dil on Nu 2183 
and Dt 810; ‘Driver on Dt 14 8! 810, and his AROTH in 
present vol. ; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 528n., 576. 

A. H. SAYcE. 


EDUCATION.—Every student of the history of 
education will endorse the judgment of the ‘Alex- 
andrian scholar (Prol. to Sirach), that Israel must 
needs be commended for its zeal in the cause of 
moral and intellectual culture ae cal codla) 
since the canonical Books of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the deutero-canonical Wisdom of Jesus 
ben-Sira, and the Mishna treatise commonly called 
the Sayings of the Fathere (riax ‘72 Pirké 'Ab6th), 
provide a catena of pedagogic principles without a 
parallel in ancient literature. o sentences only 
* Now read Artama-Ya or Artame-anya by Winckler. 
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may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Book of Proverbs : 
‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(Pr 1’, cf. 9°); the other is attributed to Simeon, 
the son of the famous Gamaliel : ‘ Not learning but 
doing is the chief thing’ (Ad. i. 17).° In 
maxims we find the two inguishing notes of 
Hebrew education, which from first to last was at 
once religious and practical—an education which 
ponent to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faitht with preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com- 
bination which led J ap ee in his treatise Against 
ion to contrast the education of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedemonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other—the former being too severely practical, 
the latter too exclusively theoretical. ‘But our 
lawgiver with great care combined these two 
methods, for he neither left the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘dumb,’ cw¢ijy), 
nor did ot irae the rules thus taught to remain 


a aa 

© pro here to study the educational 
methods of the Israelites historically. For this 
purpose it will be convenient pe ate the material 
richitaa disposal under three historical periods, as 
ollows :— 

i. HEBREW EDUCATION FROM THE CONQUEST TO 
THE EXILE.—When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the Jordan, they found them- 
selves among a race or races immensely their 
superiors in all the arts of civilization and culture. 

this there can be no reasonable doubt, ey 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools, teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained.t In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not the most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 8'*) must rather have Bees the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. How- 
ever that may be, one fact of Hebrew hi 
remains indis utable, namely, that throughout 
the long period closing with the exile, education 
was exclusively domestic and private. It is true 
that the late Jewish writings, Talmud, Targum, 
and Midrash —those storehouses of magnificent 
anachronisms—represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilic literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education. The word 
‘school’ occurs neither in the OT nor in the 
A ha, and in the NT only of the lecture 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (Ac 19°). 
The explanation is that the home was the school, and 
the parents, in all but the AT a ranks of society, 
were the only teachers. The duty of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20"%), had its coanter- 
part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 

icular on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and morals. This aspect of 
hy Settles is rate! emphasized in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (4° 67), ‘Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 

* Quotations from Aboth will be made from ‘The Authorized 
Se ee of the United Hebrew of the 
Bri 


: Singe viding most easily 
accessible aly cas Gema” Belecnose to other treatises 


instruction in on was not known to either the Greeks or the 
arte ag ’(Handb, d. klass. Alterthumswissenschast, 
v. 

t by Sayce in Patriarchal Palestine (passim), and elee 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up’ (6 11 32%), 
The special provision of Dt 31%, requiring the 
e children at the reading of the law 
’$.6. every seventh year, can 
only a vey une application before the 
great calamity of exile (cf. Dt 31° with Neh 
87), In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (o'mk 2 K 10%). The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 28 12%, 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 
og le. The standard of learning would naturally 

higher in the cities than in the country dis- 
tricts, sprig of all in the neighbourhood of the 
mong the | teary “prophet belonged to the ranks 
among the li rophe ty) to the ran 
of the people ; 3 esha, king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
Mati er AN sega ae workmen who =are Ae 

nn m the Virgin’s spring to the 0 
Siloam carved the rock the manner oF their 
work,—these facts, taken anny with more than one 
passage of Isaiah (8! 10 ‘a child may write them’; 
cf. 4 the distinction between the literate and 
the apap pi should make us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social scale. 

A single word must ce for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by scholars 
of former da All that the Scripture narrative 
Se ee io a 
such as Bethel (2 K 2), Jericho (2°), and Gil 
(4%), men of peepee spirit formed associations 
or brotherh (hence the name ‘sons of the pro- 

hets’) for the p of stimulating their devo- 

on to J” e common life of the brother- 
hood, Edification, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘ schools.’ 

ii. FROM THE EXILE TO SIMON BEN-SHETACH, 
ec. B.C. 75.—The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 
‘ready scribe’ (195) in the law of Moses (Ezr 7*) was 
an event of © -making importance in the educa- 
tional not less than in the religious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to study (ey) 
the law (Torah) of J” and to do it, and to ¢ 
(794) in Israel statutes and judgmente (Ezr 7%). 
The story of Ezra’s activi 

eral history of the period. 
purpose it is enough to recall] the fact that the 
culmination of that aah Gel the acceptance by 
the Jewish community of the Torah, in ite written 
form, as the regulating norm in every relation of 

e. From this time onwards the Jews were pre- 
eminently ‘the people of the book.’ But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and ite ritual uirements duly observed, the 
book must be ci ted, must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of which we read in Neh 8 ff The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex- 

tion of its contents by accredited teachers 
note Neh 87:8 p-ysn, the same word as is rendered 
‘teacher’ in 1 Ch 25% and in Ezr8'* RV). Wewould 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
instraction s0 auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on this point from con- 
temporary records, and what a late age has to tell 
of the work of the so-called ‘Great Synagogue’ 
belongs to the world of fable. There can be little 

* See esp. Kuenen’s classical essay, ‘On the Men of the Great 

’ now accessible in German in Budde’s Gesamenelte 
ote., von Dr. A. Kuenen (1804). 
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oo power that one of the Seed chin 
of Judaism, the synagogue, goes e time 
of Ezra, if not intoed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re- 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria (Vita Mosis, 
iii. 27, rd xpoceveripia ri érepéy dor 4 diSacxaneia, 
x.7.d.) With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
hasene?, > koach, 1s nem tea to exprerte ro 
ction of the er 6 gue 

Mk 1%, Lk 4“ and often).* But ahathet we regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact 

securing the recognition by the public authorities 
of the need of o i igious instruction, he 
accomplished a work of supreme im ce in the 
educational history of the Jews. ‘The Bible 
e the spelling-book, the community a school, 
religion an affair of teaching and learning. Piety 
and education were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created the beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took place is, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the gue 
men did not learn to write and read, and the 
scribes were not elemen teachers. But the 
ideal of education for religion’s sake was set up 
and awoke emulation, even though the was 
not reached all at once’ (Wellhausen, Jer. u. jiid. 
Gesch.' p. 159). 

During the whole of the period under review the 
early education of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be the business of his parente. 
Elementary schools were still unknown. ow, a8 
in much later times, it was ‘the duty of the father 
to instruct his eon in the Torah (Kiddushin, 29a),’ 
a, duty in which the mother took her share (Pr 6” 
31, ey The obligation extended even to ‘child- 
ren’s children’ (Dt 4°). A noteworthy feature of 
the pentateuc bece pe, from the view-point of 

C seathod, is the extent to which certain 
religious rites are to be used as object-lessons to 
the children (Ex 12 13° (passover) 13*¢ (first-fruits), 
cf. Jos 4°}. eir interest and attention are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex- 
 Fammelgnae of the rite to be given. In the case of 

he passover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service ?’ (Ex rat Fras expanded to four—has re- 
mained as part of the ceremony to the present day. 

The leading feature of the educational history of 
this period is the rise of a body of men as pro- 
teasional teachers. These are the Séphértm (0%), 
literally ‘ book men’), or scribes. For the circum- 
stances which led during the exile to a species of 
literary rena oe, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of the past, and thereby to the 
growth of a, body of Jiterats (ypaypareis),—studente, 
copyiste, and teachers,—we must refer to the article 
ScRIBES. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the study and the exposition of the 
Torah, in I eabeahorat were begun amoug ‘the 
children of the sl geen in the new community at 
Jerusalem. From that time to the end of the 
Jewish state and beyond it, the office of the scribe 
was one of ever-increasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are iliar to us from the 
Gospels, is todo the former great injustice. For 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili- 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical acholarship of the day.t Here we 


® For further testimony by Philo and J hus to the teaching 
function of the s , voee Sohiirer, HIP 1. i. . 54. 
“alate inter ables, Wellbaneen, Teraciitisohe u. Fadiooke Gee 
»P- 
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are concerned with them only in so far as they 
eontinued the work of instruction committed to 
them by Ezra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
development of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2%) they had been ‘organized in 
‘¢ families,” or as we should now sa 
be sens an institution quite in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild 
or trades-union of every class possessing special 
technical knowledge’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC? p. 44). 
From the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25%—‘as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar’ 
—we may farther infer that the relation of master 
and pupil was by this time (c. B.C. 300) a familiar 
one; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is here applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most in i 
but difficult wee in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, to the Persian peri In this case, who are 
the ‘ Wise’ (a7), the sages of whom this depart- 
ment of Hebrew 
enduring memorial? May we identify them with 
the older race of Sopherint. the book-men or literati 
of the period?*® The temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 
people (see above), and the most venerable of the 

itions preserved by the fraternity from the 
‘men of the Great Synagogue’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples’ (46.1.1). But the 
were also teachers (o7'0, o%bn Pr 5%), who 

ad & pupil as ‘ my son,’ and whose teaching is 
known as ‘ the words of the wise’ (Pr 1° 22"”, Ec 9"7 
124; see also the Ozf. Heb. Lex. sub 059). in, 
the scribes formed, as we have seen, a guild or 
corporation. But we have abundant evidence that 
the are also to be ed as forming a 
distinct fraternit oe 16 1314 9217 943, Ec 12", Cf. 


doubt; one has but to read his glowing pene ic 
on ‘the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory of his 
calling (Sir 38%-39"4). It is therefore but natural 
that ‘the best, and almost the only data mh spoke 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the ko 
Lo G8. Qi. 1408. BRxs” (Wellhausen, 
x cit.) 
For jbl se urpose oe) nel ore to our 
uery ing the personnel of the sages is 
Gaiiaterial ; for whether we hold that they are 
identical with the ig Por or book-men, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
bien etcnbantie community, the fact remains that 
he sages represent a great educational force in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 


* This identification was first proposed by A. T. Hartmann (Dis 

enge ub deter pa d. AT. mit d. Neuem, 1831), and more recently 
vere ery ars dy are in his Alttest. ] 

aret 4 yh A eS Lect. a ais a ; 

e sages e@ eve ancien 

Israel a tion reeeleely aloular to that of the scribes in later 

-ictommar a Riehm is, of course, assuming the pre-eriite date 


terature is the characteristic and | th 
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repository of their ic experience (see es 

17), and so the oldest handbook of education. Li 

is here conceived as a discipline (10, a word 
oocurrin  Deylhar ropa ne ected rami Abbe a pee 
380). This is its central thought. ‘The whole of 
life is consid from the view-point of a i 

institution. God educates men, and men educate 
each other’ (QO. Holtzmann in Stade’s GVJ* ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (1° 4! 6” 13! 30!"); from them he shall 
first learn that ‘fear of the Lord which is the 


should go, and even when 
i from it’ (22° RV). The child is by nature 


ene n ~ ‘rod neh purreceenn Bere 
punishment is re voce. : 
that th his rod hate age Aes 13™, cf. 19% 


™, also La 3*), yet with the intelligent 
am, f is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
( : 


m the parents’ care the child—of the 
anper classes only, in all probability, cf. 17% 4 
(RV) with Sir 51%—if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 


RV) ‘are as goads’ (Ec 12"), 
(ha) is ‘a fountain of life’ (Pr 13). The pupil’s 
pr — in a om) ee agains is the teacher's 
F 0 P no 
ivi J this higher instruction (27%). ence 
and forethought (24*), dof) dil (2127 23%. 21. 29-88) 


are capable of 


2”), 
friendship (17 18™ 277°), and the dignity of woman- 
hood (31)**),—these are some of the moral lessons 
to be learned in ‘the house of discipline’ (oly 
wa:delas, Sir 51%) from ‘the lips of the wise’ (Pr 
15°). 

The founding of Alexandria was an event the 
importance of which for the history of Jewish life and 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over- 
estimate. What would we not give to be able to 
trace the working of the subtle influences on the 
religious thought of the time, in particular, of those 
forces of Hellenism by which the little Jewish state 
was girt about on every side (cf. 1 Mac 1")! For 
something like a cen Alexandria, with its great 
library and university, ita brilliant array of scholars 
and isttérateurs, was the capital of Southern Syria 
as well as of Egypt. How was po education 
affected by this close connexion of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem? A soli notice, 80 far as we have 
been able to discover, from the period in question, 
almost warrants us in believing that the Greek 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmer Joseph (e. B.C. 220),t 
we are told, sent his sons ‘severally to those 
that had the best reputation for instructing youth’ 
(Josephus, Ant. xl. iv. 6). The education re- 

uired was certainly of the Greek type, and this 
act, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of Hellenism at this particular epoch, even under 
the shadow of the temple (see 1Macl, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek model were then establi in em. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘I have more 
understanding than all my teachers,’ ete. (vv.™ '*), 
there is good reason for thinking that he wishes 

* How much, one wonders, of what is best in our 


Scottish char- 
acter to-day is due to the use till almost the other day of this 
great book (4 wasdperes regia) ag the reading-book of our pariah 


of | schools? 


¢ For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. cif. pp. 197-08. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular eerie ° the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninfluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had travelled in other countries, and studied 
perhape in other literatures, but he remained ‘a 
‘scribe,” and gloried in the name’ (38). 
The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
correct the inequalities of moral and religious 
culture (wa:deia) among the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a leason boo 
of true igious wisdom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Solomon). ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,’ 
or ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than we 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
history. ‘Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogue, ‘and lodge in the house of 
instruction. Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
theese things, and your souls are very coaarrhe fl A el 
5 . His religious standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which his own is 
modelled. Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘the beginning of wisdom’ (1), but also wisdom’s 
fulness (1%) and crown (14). Yet the author’s 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model. As a disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (30-4 7%-™%). The principles of 
conduct are exhibited in many lights, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table (31!*%). 
The notable 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One point however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. the assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh 


by epperan me 


humane 


ty of leisure. How shall he 
at holdeth the plough,’ etc. ? (38%) Educa- 
tion is costly (51), but he himself offers the means of 
culture ‘without money and without price’ (cf. 51). 
Many questions regarding the practical aspects 
of education in this period suggest themselves, to 
which only tentative answers can be given. 
hadengh, So! example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr 5%, Ps 119, ag. Dn st they 
sages or scribes—meet their pupils? t were 
their methods of instruction? The synagogues 
occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Midrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 13" 24”), There the people 
were instructed on Sabbaths and feast-days 
competent expounders of the Scriptures, as a rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these hever 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the beginning of the Srd cent. the scribes 
had apparently facilities for teaching within the 
temple precincts: such, at least, seems the legiti- 
mate inference from their description as ‘scribes 
of the temple’ in the edict of Antiochus m1. (Jos. 
Ané. XIl. uli. 3). ‘Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or ‘‘ broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr 1™ %, of. Job 297) 
the ‘‘ wise men” awaited their disciples’ (Cheyne, 
op. cit. p. 124). Most of the instruction, however, 
was doubtless given by sage and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis- 
ciples, ‘My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou seest a 
man of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir 6* RV). With this advice we com that 
of José ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the ear y Macca- 
bean days: ‘Let thy house be a meeting-place 
(mn n'3) for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their 
eet, and drink their words with thirst’ (Ab. i. 4).* 
* The midiovy which, according to Sota, ix. 9, ceased since 
José’s time, 


t, as some have thought, mean schools (cxer§ 
—in late Heb. X%); eee Derenbourg, Hist. de la Palestine, 
p. 456 ff. 


(88*-39") in which he sketches | this 
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Here was found the opportunity for those ‘ words 
spoken in quiet’ that were ‘like nails fastened by 
e masters of assemblies’ (Ec 12"). 
As to methods, we have still less information. 


To judge from the practice of a later age, the 
pupils would learn by ae repetition the pro- 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, glee he 

ways calculated to 


alphabet was already used in 
assist the memory, as in the 11 Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
mnemonic device known as Athbash (dann), of 
which the present text of Jer 25% 51! affords the 
classical examples (see Giesebrecht’s Comm. in loc.), 
as also the introduction of the ‘numerical’ pro- 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (cf. Pr sdul-8 
with A both, v.). 


e fairly high 
ed. It wai now 


could write: ‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is oa weariness of the flesh’ 
(Ec 12"), At the beginning of the Maccabean 
revolt, also, the possession of copies of the ‘ book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
privilege of priest and scribe (1 Mac 1%), 

ITI. M SIMON BEN-SHETACH (c. B.O. 75) TO 
THE END OF THE JEWISH STATE (A.D. 70).—Just 
as the synagogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the educational point of 
view, 80 is the elementary school the feature of 
i i riod. Such, at least, is the tradition 

reserved in the so-called Talmud of Jerusalem. 
a commemorating the merite of the 
famous scribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Sh&tach),* brother of queen Alex- 
andra, we read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, so to say, the second 
of which runs thus— 
spon mab ponn mpynn wre ‘that the children 
shall attend the elementary school’ (Talm. Jer. 
Kethuboth, viii. 11, p. 325; see the whole ) 
in Derenbourg, op. cié. P 108). The words quoted, 


it will be seen, are not altogether free from am- 


biguity. They may also be in ted to mean 
that pa Ae on schools ps rd existing was 
henceforth to be com ry: In view of what 
was said above ing the 8 of Greek 
ideas in pre- dave, i is difficult to 
believe that schools preparatory to the more ad- 
vanced instruction in the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found—at least in Jerusalem. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Gree ium at J em 
(1 Mac 1", cf. 2 Mac 4°*-) was not the first step, but 
the last, in the assimilation of Jewish and Greek 
education. Be this as it may, there is no 
reason for rejecting the tradition regarding Simon 
ben-Shetach’s efforts on behalf of popular educa- 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi- 
nant influence of the scribes in the reign of Alex- 
andra (B.O. 78-69) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of their principles 
among the people. sagen tons i to unanimous tra- 
dition, the elementary school (10 n'3 ‘house of 
the book,’ see below) was always in intimate con- 
nexion with the synagogue, Eather the synagogue 
proper—in this period to be found in every con- 
siderable vill in the land—was for this 
porPo (Liw, Die Lebensalter in jiid. Literatur, p. 

7, where the reff. are to Berachoth, 17a, Taanith, 
236, Kiddushin, 30a), or a room in the same build- 
ing. The school might also be held in the teacher’s 
house (Hamburger). 

By all writers on Jewish education it is stated 


* See Schiirer, HJ P, index; Derenbourg, Essai sur [histoire 
dha pp. 96-111, and the Jewish historians Grits, 
e , etc. 
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that the e officer ( 30}—the minister 
(Swnpérys) of rk 4” — was A teacher of the 
synagogue school. This uniform tradition seems 
foun on 8 precept regarding Sabbath observ- 
ance in the Mishna treatise of that name, where, 
even on the sacred day, ‘the }70 (Hazedn) is 
allowed to look on where the children are reading, 
but he may not read himself’ (Shadbath, i. iN 
Now it will be observed that the proper title of 
the 6 official, as given above, is not found 
here—a fact hitherto overlooked. For 30 is a word 
of general Ea gi meaning ‘overseer,’ ‘in- 
spector,’ or the like, and its exact significance has 
to be decided by the context (see the Lexz. of 
Buxtorf, Levy, and Jastrow). In the 
quoted the context requires us to render ‘over- 
seer’ or ‘master (of the school).’ This rendering 
is supported by a in the treatise Sota (ix. 
15), where R. Eliezer says: ‘Since the destruction 
of the temple the sage (x'p'sn) has become like the 
scribe (xo), and the scribe like the Hazzdn (xn), 
and the Hazzdn like the uneducated man.’ Here 
we have evidently the hierarchy of the teaching 
profession, and it may fairly be assumed that the 
all belong to the ranks of those who, in the NT, 
are known as ropod:ddoxado, ‘doctors of the law’ 
(Lk 57), 3.e. the scribes. Now this passage of St. 
Luke (cf. Mt 9*) is of the utmost importance, as 
showing that these doctors or teachers were to be 
found in ‘every village (xiun) of Galilee and 
Juda.’ It is absurd to suppose—even granting 
the hyperbolic nature of the evangelist’s state- 
ment—that the higher colleges, where alone the 
scribes are usually supposed to have taught, were 
to be found in such numbers throughout the 
country. But there would, at this time, be an 
elementary school wherever there was a synagogue. 
We conclude, therefore, that teachers of all grades 
were members of the powerful guild of the scribes 
ol ypaypareis, cf. ypayparirys, ‘a schoolmaster’). 
n the Aramaic of the period #329 no doubt already 
meant ‘teacher’ in eral, since we find wo n‘3 
=x‘gchool’ (see the , and of. Targum on 1 Ch 
25°, where ‘the teacher as the scholar’ is rendered 
xtoon oy wo). It follows, therefore, that the 
Hazzdn or master, who conducted the elementary 
school, was an official of a higher social e than 
the ‘ Hazzan of the synagogue ’ who had to perform 
such menial offices as the whipping of criminals 
(Makkoth, iii. 12). 

The moet form of address to a teacher was 
Rabbi (‘31 ‘my master,’ lit. ‘my great one’), but it 
‘does not seem to have been used as a title [e.g. 
Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Akiba, etc.j till after the 
oe of epee f Serpenia ie the our Lord is 

dressed is disciples as saBfel ( ouvel), xupee, 
dSdoxare, andi Lkonl alnpeuns, os 

The opinion just stated, that in the time of our 
Saviour every place of any size in the country was 
provided with an elementary school, does not 
quite coincide with that of the Jewish doctors of 
a later day, unless we suppose (as is not unreason- 
able) that the political and religious troubles of 
the iod injuriously aff the provincial 


schools. We refer to the oft-quoted eulogium on | alread 


Joshua ben-Gamala (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about A.D. 63-65 : 

‘Verily let it be remembered to that man for 

» R. Joshua ben-Gamala is his name, for had 

e not been, the Law would have been forgotten in 

Israel. At first every one that had a father (alive) 

received from him instruction in the Law, but he 

that had no father (alive) learned not the Law. ... 

Thereafter teachers for the children were appointed 

in Jerusalem. . . . But even this measure sufficed 


= for he that had a father was brought by him | @ 


scbool, and was taught there, but he that had 
10 father was not brought to be taught there. In 
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consequence of this, it was ordained that teachers 
should be appointed in every district. To them 
the children were sent when they were 16-17 
years of age. When a teacher became angry with 
a scholar, the latter stamped his feet and ran 
away. In this condition education remained until 
the time of Joshua ben-Gamala, who ordained that 
in every province and in every town there should 
be teachers appointed, to whom children should be 
brought at the age of six or seven years’ (Bata 
bathra, 21a).* . 

It is not now possible to speak with certainty 
regarding the condition of the elementary school 
at the period of which one would most like to 
know, the | period of the childhood of our blessed 
Lord. The Mishna, almost our only authority, is 
not, as a whole, older than A.D. 200. Acco ly, 
we must be content to infer—and always with 
caution—that some, at least, of the methods ‘here 
referred to as of long standing may have been 
operative in the lst cent. But before attempting 
even such hesitating results, it will be convenient 
to give at this point what requires to be said of 
the education to be got beyond the synagogue 
schools. For the great mass of the boys—for the 

irls no public provision was made (see below)— 

ese schools sufficed. Only those destined for the 
study of the Law were sent to the Beth ham- Midrash 
(ey~0 m3) or ‘house of study,’ as the colleges of 
the scribes were called. These colleges were prob- 
ably a development of this D bea tgif were, 
naturally, most numerous in Jerusalem, where the 
most famous scribes seem to have had each his 
‘house of study.’ Josephus mentions two by name 
(Ware, 1. xxxiii. 2; Ant. XVII. x. 5) who drew 
crowds of students in the last da H the 
Great. But by far the moet ous of these 
‘doctors of the law’ were the two heads of the 
rival schools, Hillel and Shammai, although for 
Christian students a greater interest at to 
Hillel’s grandson, himself the most 
teacher of his day, Gamaliel 1., who numbered 
the young Saul of Tarsus among his pupils (Ac 22). 
At these coll the scribe-aspirant received a 
professional rather than a general education, for 
which reason the further discussion of their sub- 
jects and methods of study belongs rather to the 
article SCRIBE. 

Returning now to the elementary school, we 
propose to touch briefly on such of the outatanding 

eatures of the school system as we have reason to 
believe existed in the century preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. As regar the age of 
the pupils on admission, our authority, though 
often quoted, is unfortunately too late to be of 
value for the period in question. ‘ At five years the 
age is reached for the study of the Scripture 
(x}p9), at ten for the study of the Mishna, at 
n for the fulfilment of the Commandments, 
at fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen 
for marriage,’ ete. (Ab. v. 24). There is a con- 
sensus of opinion, on the other hand, in the Tal- 
mudic writings that six was the earliest at 
which school life should begin.t The child had 
y learned from his parent to repeat the 
Shema (see Driver on Dt o selected proverbs, 
and verses from the Psalms. He had also had the 
historical significance of various rites and cere- 
monies explained to him (see p. 647° above). 

It is extremely unlikely t the subjects of 
instruction included more than reading, writing, 
and, perhaps, the elements of arithmetic. The 
first of these was by far the most important, and 


* The above is Wainsohe’s translation in Der babyl. Tshnud, 


hie Get coretees G@ GAadl ca Gaon en 
Judaism, p. son. ; 
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the fact that the much esteemed privilege of read- 
ing, andi even of ex unding, the law in the syna- 
» must 


gogue was open to ve acted as an incen- 
ive todiligent study. The only text-book was the 
Scripturee—hence the most usual name for the 


abicpeart ead school 9eq n'3 the ‘house of the Book’ 
—mostly but not exclusively the Pentateuch. 
‘Tarn it (the Torah), and turn it over again, for 
everything is in it’ (Ab. v. 25), well expresses the 
attitude of the orthodox Judaism of the time to 
secular literature. Even so early as the beginning 
of our era, it was probably usual to begin with the 
Book of Leviticus, as the book whose contents it 
was n for every Jew to know. Care would 
be taken that the w of the sacred tongue (for 
only Hebrew was allowed in school) should be cor- 
rectly pronounced * and reverently read. Foreign 
were no part of an ordinary Jewish 
education, as Josephus expressly informs us (Ant. 
XX. xii. 1); yet few lads can have grown up in the 
cities of Palestine without learning to speak 
both Aramaic and Greek, and at least to read 
Hebrew. Tradition has it that a knowledge of 
Greek was an essential qualification for member- 
ship of the Sanhedrin (Sanhed. 17a). ¢ 
he Latin maxim, ‘repetitio mater studiorum,’ 
may be taken as the keynote of Jewish educational 
method. So great was the importance attached to 
constant repetition, that the verb "yy ‘to repeat’ 
came ultimately to mean both ‘to learn’ and ‘to 
teach.’t After the letters were mastered § the 
teacher copied a verse which the child had already 
learned by heart, and taught him to identify the 
individual words. The absence of vowel si in 
Hebrew, as then written, prevented the child from 
learning to read syllables as he does in the ‘ Talmud 
Torah’ schools of the Jewish communities in the 
East at the present day. 
the schools of 1900 years resemb 
schools of to-day, namely, the babel of childish 
voices that rose from every corner of the school- 
room, for ‘audible study and distinct pronuncia- 
tion’ (Ab. vi. 6) were the of numerous re- 
pea for the proper study of the Torah. Was 
ere not once a pupil who learned his tasks with- 
out repeating the words aloud, and who, in con- 
uence, forgot all he had learned in three years? 
(Erubin, 54a). The ideal schoolboy of the period 
was R. Eliezer, whom his teachers likened to ‘a 
cemented cistern which loees not a drop’ (Ab. ii. 11). 
The scholar sat on the ground facing the teacher 
ef. Ac 22%, Ab. i. 4), who sat slightly raised above 
is pupils, Benches were a later invention. The 
old conception of education as above all a dis- 
cipline was not forgotten, and B isicocrya never 
before was education so exclusively religious and 
scriptural, with so little reference to the hings 
of nature and history. The teacher’s function, as 
then conceived, was not to inform the mind or to 
impart knowledge for its own sake, but to train up 
his pupils in the fear of the Lord, and so to prepare 
them for the ceremonial and moral duties incum- 
bent on them as the true sons of the covenant of 
Abraham. 
It has become a commonplace that the scribes 
taught gratuitously. This may have been true of 
the great doctors of the capital,—although even 


* On the d of the Galilean pronunciation (Mt 267), see 
Buxtorf sub °*)}, and Lightfoot’s dissertation in Hor. Hebdr. 


In one point, however, 
ed those 


seat thet ts Aa 
nee ven D 
Babyion. Tahmud, eto., 1. 155-67, of. Lewit 
{title below), p. 47. i 
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then, perhaps, 1 egards judicial k 
(Schiirer),—bat scarcal “of the slaiieat teachare 


in the provinces. It has been that the 
honorarium was paid under some pretext, such 
as compensation for loss of time, ete. (Lewit, 
p. 26). This is quite in the spirit of the casuistry 
of the time. Still, as is well known, the scholars 
of the day had a much worthier conception of the 
dignity of work than Jesus the son of Sirach 
(Sir 38™@-), and enent that the study of the Law 
should be combined with the exercise of a 

(Ab. ii. 2). 

We must not sup that the educational system 
here outlined was the only system then to be found 
in Palestine. It was the system adopted by the 
strict Jews, it is true, but there were other schools 
of the Greek type, not only in the many Hellenistic 
centres,—whence came some of the most famous 
poets, philosophers, and orators of that age (see 

hiirer, 11. i. 28),—but even in Jerusalem itzelf. 
Such a school was that which the youthful Herod 
attended (Josephus, Ant. xv. x. 5). In nothing, 
however, did the Jewish educational ideal (for 
which cf. Josephus, Ant. xX. xii. 1, pdvos de 
codlay fre Mga Tos Td vouta oa émicrapévas, 
KT. er 80 widely from the Greek as in the value 
attached to physical training. For the ordinary 
forms of gymnastic exercise the Jew apparently 
had little inclination, unless, perhaps, for swim- 
ming (Kiddushin, 29a), while wrestling in public 
was peculiarly abhorrent to his sense both of 

ignity and decency (1 Mac 12, 2 Mac 4)-), 

e have said nothing hitherto of the education 
of Jewish girls. These were from their birth to 
their marriage their mother’s special care, by 
whom they were taught, like their brothers, ‘to 
fear God and keep his commandments.’ By her, 
too, they were taught to read, and perners to 
write, as boys in former days were gh t by their 
father, and ther instructed in the domestic 
arta corresponding to their station. The dee 
study of the Torah, and still more the hig er 
sec ing, discouraged. The ideal to 
which every Jewish daughter was—and we may 
add, is—taught to aspire is that of the ‘virtuous 
woman’ who ‘looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her chil arise up, and her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her, saying: Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all’ (Pr 31°"), Truly a noble ideal of 
womanhood ! 


Lrrgratvan.—A critical history of Hebrew education is still a 
desideratum. The standard works of the histo Jewish 
and ron contain only incidental references. 


Laurie’s Historical 
pp. 60-105, gives a 


B 


pulcwing ote the best of these special Monltedse Mt Dee with 


the num 


Usber dis Padagorik 4. Proverbien, 5; 8 Marcus, 
P. Terael. Vi 1877; J. on, L/ Bducation 
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quo 


Life the Days of Christ . chs. vil. viii.), and Life and 
Times Seal the Merk 7 Low Die Deni ont 
: esp. 


e 
Ape en be added for completeness’ sake) are the works 
- ¥ Gtidemann, Geschichte Brsieh ) ultur 


EFFECT.—In 2 Es 9 ‘effect’ is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed,’ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have . . . endings in effects and signs’ 
(consummate in actu et in signis); cf. Shaks. 

, 1. iv. 182— 


*Thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude.’ 


In Ezk 12% the sense is , significance. 

‘The days are at hand, an e effect of ev 

vision ’ (133 ‘ word,’ as RVm). So Chaucer, Merch. 
ale, 1538— 


* And ape Tie recues ote day he sot, 
To tellen hem th’ effect of entente. 
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EGGS.—See Fow.. 


EGLAH (nbw ‘a heifer’).—One of the wives of 
David, and mother of Ithream ie Ae Both here 


‘ David’s wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. t. 
Heb. nm libros Regum) identified E. with Michal, 
since the latter was his first and best-loved wife. 
mate giacreee the name of E.’s first husband is con- 
cealed in the word ‘David.’ J. F. STENNING. 


EGLAIM (0:53x), Is 15°.— Noticed with Moab. 
The name has not been recovered. In the Ono- 
masticon (8.0. = | ag it is placed 8 Roman miles 
south of po C. R. Conver. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (v7 ney) occurs in 
an ancient oracle inst Moab, which is quoted 
in Is 15° and Jer 48". In both these R 
takes the word to be a proper name, giving in 
margin the alternative tr* ‘[as] an heifer of three 
ears old,’ which is AV in Jer 48% and AVm in 
s 15°. Inthe latter passage, AV text omits ‘[as).’ 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
is an appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has commended itself to the per eid 
of modern scholars (Ewald, Reuss, Graf, Rothstein 
in Kautzsch’s A.T. ete.). Delitzsch (Isaiah, ad 
loc.) defends the rendering of AV and Luther 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer oy "ly occurs asyndetically. He points out 
that it might be an appellative of Moab (cf. 


* Ha given ‘earnest’ as one meaning of ‘effectual’ when 


a Area 1. 308. erhape this use was originally due to confusion 
; but the 


apeme ingeniously avail 

e vee of it in Ja 516 to render Gr. ivepyeusivy.’ It is to be 
observed, however, that AV uses two words, ‘effectual fervent,’ 
for this one Gr. word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘if it be fervent.’ 


EGLON 


Jer 46” 5011, Hoe 4'* 104, in all of which ‘heifer 
is similarly used), but thinks it more probable 


in | that the reference is to Zoar (Is) or Horonaim 


(Jer) as beautiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued 
cities. In Is 15° after wp (Zoar) LXX has 
Sduadkis ydp dori rperjs, referring to Moab. In 
Jer 48 (Gr. 31]* the MSS show a perplexing variety 
of i (see Swete). B has, Hor duaim, 
kal dyyeXlay Ladaced. ai: and Symm., however, 
had ddyahis rperhs (see Field). 

Jer; Baudissin in SE, 1888, 


LitzeraturE.—Comm. on Is and 
p- 509 ff.; Dietrich in Merx’ Archiv, i. 842 ff. 


EGLON (1'>}y).—A Pvieab is cpa tks 
— of Moab who, u 

relapse of re ekiidren of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
for punishing them. He is popreeented as formi 

@ confederation with Amalek and Ammon,* 

in conjunction with them taking on of 
Jericho (‘the city of trees, of eri For 
eighteen years he ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in the person of Ehud, of the clan of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. With the excuse of 
taking Eglon his tribute (or, perhaps, a present), 
Ehud with a retinue of servants went to the 
king’s court. The king, we are told, in order 
that we nay understand what is coming, was a 


of} very fat man. The present was offered, and the 


whole started on their way home i 
When they reached the ven images (XX, 
Vulg. AVm, RVm), or per graven stones (by 
—_ connected TAY ore a “hh oe of J oe os 
or the quarries ; ollowing ; ; 

Ehud went back to the king meas ad 


y himself alone. He was sitting in his 
upper-chamber. Now that he has the king by 
himself, Ehud claims that his message for the 
king is from God, upon which Eglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Ehud then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantage of 
his left-handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs E. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade.g It is some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Ehud 
has escaped and summoned his coun en to the 
destruction of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘ the land had rest fourscore 


years. 

Jos. (Ant. V. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Ju ; 
that E. built a p someia at Jericho; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, and became familiar with E. by means 
of his presente, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 


V | Ebud ile the Israelites together to destroy 


ost before his murder of E. is known. 


Moab 
LITERATURE.—For the latest description of the history of 
Eglon, see Moore, Judges, 80 ff. H. A. REDPATH. 


EGLON (j\53x).—An ancient town in the She- 
helah, close to Lachish. Its king, Debir, joined in 
he alliance formed by the king of Jerus. against 

the Isr. under Joshua, and after the battle of Aijalon 

it was captured and destroyed (Jos 10'*' 12). It 
is not again named in Scripture, so that it was prob. 
utterly destroyed. LXX, cf. Jos 10, ‘Aduilam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 
in ned ete marin oD iy en sta te 
ch seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 
¢ The fortifications, at rate, of Jericho must have bees 
in ruins (cf. Jos 6% with 1 10% but we are never told that 
the ruins | th of Je 


eft from the Jericho were pulled down. 
lp poco ae er were boundary stones or images 
mention. 


eserves 
§ For the meaning of the last clause of verve % ese Mocre 
Pp. 97, 98. 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomasticon. 
The name remains in ‘AjlAn, some 15 miles N.E. 
from Gaza and 2 miles N. of Tell Hesy, now con- 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But Flinders Petrie (PEFSt, 1890, PP. 161-163) 
ints out Tell Nejtleh as probably the true site. 
hurbet ‘Ajlan his practised eye pronounced un- 
likely to be the site of an ancient town. On the 
other hand, ‘it is certain,’ he says, ‘that Tell 
Hesy and subordinately Tell Nejiteh must have 
been positions of first-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements; they would then 
ee to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of Teli Hesy begins about B.o. 1500, and 
ends about B.C. 500; while Tell Nejtleh, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier.’ ‘There are no sites in the 
ceaney around so suited to the importance of 
and Eglon as these two Tells.’ To this may 

be added, that the course of Joshua (ch. 10) brought 
him first to Lachish—Eglon lying between Lachish 
and Hebron ; and the position of Tell Nejileh suits 


this account better than that of ‘Ajlain. See 
LACHISH. 

LrregaTurE.—Robineon, BRP ti. 49; Porter, Glant Cities 
Bashan, 200; PBF St (1805), 165; Bliss, 4 Mound of Many 
Cities (1894), 142. A. ERSON. 

EGYPT.— 

Name. 
ii. Physical charactes. 
Fauna. 
fv. Flora. 
4 Ethnology. 
Chro 
vii, History. 


i. Namue.—The name by which the Egyptians 
at all times designated their country was et 
(Copt. KHM€, XHMi1 ), @ word of which the probable 
etymology—root km ‘black’—would confirm the 
statements of Herodotus and Plutarch, who con- 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the neighbouring desert 
sand gave to that the name of ‘the Land.’ 
It is phonetically impossible to connect Ktmeé 
with the name Ham (07). To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim (0°2;>, seldom “\x9, 
Meorpaln, Mecapalyz), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. The older cunei- 
form texts vocalize Musr, the later Misr; the 
Amarna letters have generally Misrt, pi.” For 
this word a favourite though undemonstrable 
derivation is that from +s ‘ fort.’ The Greck name 
Afyvrros (Arab. Kibt, Eth. Gebs, and European 
Copt) is of equally obscure origin. It cannot be 
satisfactorily derived from any Egyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of wor the earliest 
Greek writers (Odyssey general it is the name 
of the river, for which Netdos (cf. 503, ™) ?) is first 
found in Hesiod. In the later epochs and in 

tical texte we meet with many other names for 
t. Of such ¢’ mri is among the most frequent, 
and seems connected specially with Lower Egypt 
and the inundation. ‘The Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ ‘of the Sacred Eye,’ are names which 
uire for their explanation a greater knowledge 

of the geographical myths than we 

ii. PHYSICAL CHARACTER.—The geological con- 


* According to W. Max Miller (Z. Ass. villi. 200), Musgru, 
a a acre sy received presen ) 


om 
of the Exodus tradition, re 

that district ha’ got confused with the name of In 

8. Arabian inscri this M are 


a8 [ISD and 1sD (Hommel in Festschrift f. Eders, 27). 
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stitution of Egypt is simple; its elewents 
are three—the of rock (limestone for the 
moet with sandstone and granite in the 
8.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which lies upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert hills on the E. to 
the Libyan range on the W.; lastly, the black 
Nile mud, resting upon the sand in the centre of 
the valley, and forming the highroad for the great 
stream on which the prosperity of the country 
depends, The number and dimensions of the 
buildings erected at all periods gave a high import- 
ance to the geological elements of the rede? 
The limestone obtained near Memphis (Turrah) 
furnished the material for the principal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of Thebes, are built of 
sandstone, conveniently obtainable at Silsileh. Red 
granite for statues, sarcophagi, etc., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswan) ; black granite and 
diorite for similar parece: came from the eastern 
desert (HammAm§ft). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
opposite Dahshfr, or (a better quality) at Hind, near 

i-Hasan, whence it was extracted under the 


Y | earliest Dynasties. In metals the Nile valley iteelf 


is poor; those most valued come from aor ee 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert ; silver, 
which was rarer, probably from Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later also from rus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Sinai and Mesopotamia. Bronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the provenance of which is uncertain, but which 
was already used under the 6th . Nor can 
we tell whence iron, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.c., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be got from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which—the first Cataract—has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between the Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two hill-ranges 

e from or approach the stream. Its breadth 
varies from about nine to four miles. As the river 
pro northward, the hills gradually fall back 
and the valley expands into the plain of the Delta, 
across which the river makes ite way by various 
channels to the Mediterranean. though the 
surface-denudation izable at certain pointe 
of the river’s course and the petrified forests still 
extant testify to very different climatic condi- 
tions at a remote geological period, it is unlikely 
that during the five or six thousand of 
historic Egypt there has been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley dried, the river-bed 
raised, and the stream’s course fixed practically to 
ita actual extent, though the number of ita mouths 
was greater than it is to-day. 

History is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley; the 
Delta was evidently still but pasta reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasta are coincident with that division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which we find an estab- 
lished fact of the remotest historic times; already 
the two kingdoms—for such undoubtedly they 
once had been—are united, each, however, retain- 
ing its own tutelary deity, and its independent 
capital, ek ter uto. cane 

ond this twofo artition, appears 
from the earliest times subdivided ‘nto & manner 
(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districte (nomes, from »ouébs), which become 
later the basis of an administrative system, but 
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which originated probably in the vaguely defined 
settlements of different tribes. The lista of the 
nomes are our chief source of topographical know- 
ledge; but no full lista are preserved from early 
periods, although several most ancient documents 
(tomb of Min, Eyramic texts) mention a few of 
the nomes. In the later lists each nome is per- 
sonified by ite guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements: (1) the 
metropolis, the seat of the tribal igion and 
residence of the chief; (2) the cultivated land; 
(3) the canals by which the fields were fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul- 
tivable, served as a hunting-ground for the local 
nobles. The hieroglyphic -,- which expressed 
one of the words for ‘nome, is a testimony to 
some primitive irrigation system, representing as 
it does a canal-divided field, and the founder of 
the lst Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of eee dyke which still protects the province 
of Gi from a too extensive inundation, while 
his successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the regulation of the water, the cutting of canals, 
and the satisfaction of local ims upon the 
benefits of proximity to the river iteelf. Varia- 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
we know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Karnak in later times. 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer ; it is also, 
now as formerly, the main highway. We hear 
relatively little of journeys by road ; locomotion 
was normally by water, either upon the river or 
upon the subsidiary canals. The commonest words 
for journeying implied the idea of sailing up or 
down stream. The d were drawn to their 
rock-cut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
gods were thought to traverse the sky in a divine 

k. Such roads as we do hear of are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert— 
eastwards (from Coptos) to the Red Sea, west- 
wards to the Natron Lakes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

iii, FAUNA.—The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mum- 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, while an exten- 
sive knowledge of both the domesticated and wild 
animals might be had from the frescoes of the 
tombs—especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 

h animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it is often difficult to find for these their 
modern equivalents. For the earliest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little. The lion is 
ener ly depicted, though probably seldom met 
with until the desert had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New Kingdom refer mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though Thutmosis Iv. hunted lions 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers?) seem to have been seen in the south; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who traded on the Upper Nile; a then as 
now, were very familiar ; desert wolves and hyznas 
somewhat less so; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the river and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds were kept; the familiar long-horned species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
present century. Oxen are often represented 
ploughing or threshing. Certain varieties, or 
rather individual members of certain varieties, 
distinguished by peculiar, carefully sought mark- 
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ings, were held sacred from the earliest times— 
Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept, but 
occur ah 4 on the monuments. Varietics of the 
long- and the spiral-horned ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 12 (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex 9* (Moses) camels are neverthe- 
less mentioned—both by J—as if known in 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older e : 
as it ap first after the Hyksos period, it is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in- 
vaders. The reference to Egyptian horse-breeding 
in 1 K 10* should more probably be applied to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Ajtt. Unt. 173 A). 
The Egyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘a pair, and was due probably to its first employ- 
ment in the war-chariot. Foreign names, among 
them Semit. oo, once borrowed, became even more 
usual. The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were wn ; 
some were valued for the chase. The names of 
some b are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian ?) varieties were popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess B'’stt, was larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt. It in a very 
ancient solar myth (Book of the D ch. 17). The 
pig, except for its mention in the is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted—geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, ¢.g. swallows, plovers, 
uails, Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the moet constantly recurring hieroglyphics, while 
the vulture, hawk, and ibis were to pro- 
minent divinities, and were embalmed in num 
(in the base epochs) in the localities of which those 
ivinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though hen-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird was apparently unknown to the ancients. 
Of the larger reptiles the most important was the 
crocodile, now no longer to be met with below the 
Cataracts. There is a variety of snakes, the beet 
known being the wreus, emblem of the patron- 
goddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
and the horned viper. From the importance and 
frequency in the earliest religious literature of 
charms against large snakes, it may be inferred 
that their num and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, notably the 
scarabeus-beetle, regarded, rior in later 
times, as a symbol of eternity and of the sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot- 
est times with royalty in Lower Egypt. 

Fish are often represented. The moet iar 
is the rrhynchus, the badge of the 19th nome 
of Upper gy rt. Fish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest frescoes depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nete, and then split for 
drying; while texts eels ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-pon 

iv. FLORA.— sy Pt is remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Many of the cultivated plants most 
common now—cotton, sugar, rice—are 
portations. 

In pee ages the valley was no doubt con- 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, trees occur only singly 
or in small groupe. The representations of the 
flora—of trees Ss the frescoes, carv- 
ings, or hieroglyphics are generally too far conven- 
tionalized to be instructive. More can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
floral wreaths (from the New Kingdom onwards), 
or of woodwork (from all periods). From these it 
is clear that the native vegetation has altered very 
little during the course of history. The Egyptians 
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and 
plants 
would not serve—to make the beat of their own 
sycomere or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (?) and 
ebon m Nubia. ore than one P 


the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
vegetables from Syria or the Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their propagation. 
From the nature of the soil, agriculture must 
always have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar- 
ley were the commonest, dhurah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in them since the 
4th D . Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts—onions, leeks, etc. (cf. Nu xi. 5). 
The vine was always largely cultivated, and from 
the Delta came several famous wines of Greek and 
Roman times. The fig, too, is early represented. 
Many planta were valued medicinally, as can be 
shown from the numbers occurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ebers; others were 
used for dyeing. The moet important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nobles hunted, and whence was obtain 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the pap became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed seems also to have been so employed. 
v. ETHNOLOGY.—The problem of the origin and 
relationships of the Egyptian race is still unsolved. 
to ich to be ene 7m thd soya gine a (1) 
ilology ; (2) mythology; (3) physical anthro- 
pol ; and (4) wateaal culture. Tnvestiontions 
these various fields have hitherto given resulte 
partially discordant. (1) The most ancient lin- 
guistic documents point to an undeniable though 
already very remote relationship with the Semitic 
languages (see below). (2) The divinities and myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, until recently, 
wths of the Egyptian soil, the 
to ize in extraneous ele- 
ments, if any, the influence of neighbouring Afri- 
Hommel indeed invites us to take 
other considerations into account pointing 
out certain coincidences between the ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (8) Racial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
measurements, etc., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform resulta. Formerly, anthropologists saw 
in the sculptures and paintings one race, identical 
with the Copts of to-day; now they generally 
i various types among the most ancient 
portraite, and seek on such evidence to distinguish 
at least two races. Few mummies remain from 
the oldest epochsa—one of the moet ancient is that 
from Medim, at present in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London,—and those from later times 
point apparently to a short-skulled, while the 
modern tian is of a long-skulled type. 
ably the oldest group of remains Bis Abydos, 
1895-96) seems to point to a long-skulled, orthogna- 
thous, smooth-haired race; but the type there is 
not homogeneous, neither is that of the Medim 
mummies, and their relationship to the race of 
historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer- 
tainly evidence of can elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in some 
branches of the material civilization, such as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumcision. On the other 
hand, Hommel seeks to show that a very early 
form of religious or sepulchral architecture (pyra- 


were at all times ill off for workable woods 
were compelled—where the stalks of river 
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mid) is derived from Babylonia. It must be owned 
that the oldest remains of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion a to exceed in antiquity any hitherto 
brought to light in Egypt. 

Most are agreed that, whatever be the case with 
their forerunners, the Egyptians from the 3rd or 
4th reaped onwards were not a negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous home there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile,—whether by 
Bab el Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
mAma&t and Coptos, or by the Syrian desert and the 
Isthmus,—are as yet unanswered. The route S. 
Arabia-Hamm&maét-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(a) of prehistoric remains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people coming direct from the Red Sea, | ) of 
certain facte—physical resemblance, peaceful rela- 
tions, and the pd shige reverential attitude of 
the ptians—which have been held to point to 
Pwnt, t.e. the country about the southern end of 
the Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the a rarpiag lig from Thinis, a town 
not far distant from Coptos—a tradition which 

as been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First asty tombs in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 

iscerned in the literature of a prehistoric 
immigration. The people apparently considered 
themselves aborigenes, and called themselves 
merely Réme(t), ‘men’ par excellence. Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though compli- 
cated by the long historic survival of flint-work- 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Paleolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable evidence 
has been adduced (though contested) to demon- 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent. gare (Gn 10°) of 

izraim as_ related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Pwnt), and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist (td. ™-) eight names—mostly unidentifiable 
—are given which may preserve a then current 
Hebrew view of Egypt’s ethnological ches phanepir igh 

vi. LANGUAGE.—The relative position of the 
Egyptian language moe ita neighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of the people. Our means of 
comparison with the surrounding idioms are not 
of sg ee value. For the Semitic languages—for 
the Mesopotamian dialects at least —we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
For the Berber and Cushite lan es of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
linguistic conditions of earlier ages 5 and in this 
important field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

The Egyptian language, together with certain 
languages of Barbary, Nubia, and sa betty used 
to be regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of human speech; now it is clear that 
this isolating classification cannot justi 
The group is not independent. Since Benfey’s 

p- 
tian and Semitic languages, his main eontention 
has received increasing confirmation, until it is no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship—collateral rather than filial— between 
the proto-Hamitic and proto-Semitic groups. The 
affinity is ially prominent in grammatical 
features common to both. Of these the principal 
are—(1) the same gender-endings, masc. 0, fem. ¢; 
(2) an all but identical series of pronominal suffixes ; 
(3) the use in both of a peculiar adjectival termina- 
tion, ‘nisbeh’; (4) identity in four or five «f the 
numerals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 
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verb and derivatives; (6) the identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal flection and the perfect ; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import- 
ance of a single accent-vowel in word or 
bahar ae group, and the resultant ‘construct’ 
te of the remaining vowels. There is, more- 
over, to be noted the correspondence between the 
Sem. and . consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted equations (which embrace the 
important series , 1, ‘, »); also two or three more 
which are almoet certain.* Further, the same lack 
of any written representatives of the vowels. In 
the voca e case for ity is less 
strong. The number of E roots for which 
slag ate can reasonably be claimed in any 
Sem. dialect is small; the large Sem. element in 
the of the New Kingdom owes its pre- 
pence, not to any primitive relationship, but merel 
to the political circumstances ofthetime. The bul 
- of . Toots is of a decidedly non-Sem. 
sa of the ~ distin nore Sergrehyy nhs oS the Sem. 
guages—the nderance of trili roote— 
is, at any rate, hot paralleled. even in the oldest 
Egyptian documenta, though it has been - 
that the divergence here is due to early 
phonetic degeneration. Hommel offers another 
explanation of the facta. By the aid of certain 
v potent phonetic laws he institutes com- 
carlin between a number of Egyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
comng oom the prehistoric (Semitic) immigration 
from Mesopotamia. It is a question of at least 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roote 
should be regarded as of ican, #.6. negroid, 
origin, and so as vestiges of a still remoter, pre- 
Semitic iod, during which the valley was 
peopled ht African seni part of = a 
Spar? 8 was subsequently amalgamated wit 
at of the mapeescer Asiatics, ' 
If it were possible to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic script, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace o 
the lan . Hommel’s theories do not ignore 
this problem; the pir fal oor came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
Egyptians, from Mesopotamia. If t 
of the script as a whole, it would nevertheless 
obvious that many of the signs had their origin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to be met 
with only there. Be this as it may, it is evident 
that the Babylonian and Egyptian systems had 
for ages before we first meet with them, followed 
widely divergent lines of development. The former, 
influenced by the nature of its writing materials, had 
lost almost entirely the pictorial character which the 
latter, on the contrary, retained from the beginning 
to the end of historic times. A conventionalizing, 
abbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
@ script so poe was to be put to any but 
occasional decorative uses. But the abbreviated 
forms — first the ‘hieratic,’ later the ‘demotic’ 
script—grew and found employment side by side 
with their proto the hieroglyphica, which 
to the end were alone held suitable for 
rata or capper vere ons Par er 
e signs in general employment g the 
classical period—the Middle ‘aad earlier New 
Kingdoms —are estimated at about 500; some 


© The fo are the conventional transcriptions used in 
this article (see . Leitechr, xxxiv. 61 and ZDMG xlvi. 727). 


1. Ascertained equations : n’, 3d, nhiu,nd, eB, 6 2k, 
5,99, Dm, 30,9‘ Bp, pb nt; % doubtful: 1 ¢ 9,1 ¢,04, 


b &, f, x & 4, of a (the values of the aibilants, of course, particu- 
larly uncertain). The Egyp. J and a form of § are without 
Semitic equivalents. Y and § represent secondary forms of * ¢. 


were true 


be | with Asia (18th an 


from the older specks had then fallen into disuse, 


word-signs which have lost their origin 
and 80 me available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of longer w: A still remoter stage of the 


certain signs, ‘d 
’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
phonetically written words in order to indi- 
cate the class of ideas to which such words 
refer. Thus, 


by the figure 
by th 


tiv 
to 


f | expressed in the Greek Siphabet, Yet Ey these 


aids we merely approximate to the ization 
of the later epochs ; for that of the Old Kingdom 
Ua tale’ oftig ane pee Steir inti 
i , e period of their in 

following Dynasties), feel the 
need of some system of vowel-transcription, and 
a naturally took as their model the cuneiform 
syllabary, already in common use in Syria. The 
vowels which under this influence they aimed at 
representing were a, #, and «, and for their hiero- 
glyphic representation the signs for three 1 ad 
mate w consonante were selected. Similar 
necessities were met at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Roman supremacies) by similar 
means, though during these the elements of the 
ancient pra pd apt system were speedily losing 
their original values, and complete irregularity 
already reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels. 

vii. CHRONOLOGY.—Many of the problems in- 
volved in this subject still await satisfacto 
solution. Astronomical calculations combin 
with the monumental evidence have doubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs; 
but beyond the age of the New Kingdom it seems 
impoasible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
than approximate dates. Much obscurity still 
prevails as to the eras and methods employed by 
the Egyptians in their calculations. 

A. The available Egyptian documents are—{1) 
The lists of kings inscri in temples or private 
tombs. The three most important (at Abydos, Kar- 
nak, opaelae uate oe ropes 18 and 19, and 

ive the names of 76, 61, an ings respectively. 

ombs and MSS of the same period have P 
shorter lists. In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor is more than a selection 

{political or ritualistic?) from the full series of 
ings given. They supply no data as to | of 
lists in a dilapidated papyrus of 


pri persons. 
reliable class of document, and the records in 
rivate tombs seh As re contem source 
or a chrono © ear ost peter 

B. Of Greek writers, by far e most important 
{is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.C. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, icanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
medium of still later ponent. agian We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his Alyurracd 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
now available, though his erroncigy of the remoter 

iods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
@ manipulated his authorities to 
and it is, moreover, probable 
istian abbreviators had 
to harmonize with his state- 
mente. The misfortunes inevitable in the long 
ion of such writings must also be con- 
sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lista appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Egyptian kings into 31 Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The liste compiled by Eratos- 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
interpretations of the royal names are given, con- 
tain in reality many words which are but inaccurate 
transcriptions of titles, formule, etc., which accom- 
panied the names. 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek chronologists. Bickh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Manetho’s calculations. Lepsius appealed to the 
‘Sothis’ book, —a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarchy ; while, according to Unger, 

anetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted reckoning 
from the basis of average length of generations 
and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 for the same 
event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chiefly on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu- 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of ‘ mini- 
mum dates,’ t.e. dates below which, at any rate, 
the various pepe could not be brought down ; 
buat C. Torr has since re-examined the monuments 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 


Meyer’s figures. 

he most important assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of eee dates is derived from 
astronomical] calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Egyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. pharyye wean 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
An absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by obeerving the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gauged by the first 
visible (heliacal) rising of Sothis (Sirius), an event 


which coincided with the beginning of the Inunda- | 1 


When the ‘natural’ years, reckoned from 
this point, amount to 1460, that total is therefore 
ealled a Sothis poe. The natural or Sothic year 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic calculations; but to 
us itis of great value. For the known fact that a 
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Sothis began in A.D. 139 enables us to fix ite 
Maga occurrences in B.C. a 

th these te for a basis, an 
sideration the recorded Sothis risinge under kings 
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He has, ind also calculated exact dates for the 
remainder of the 18th and 19th Dynasties; but 
resulte drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 
Flinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the ) a hairaaad 
commencement of the 6th Dynasty. The followi 

are selected dates, from those provisionally adopted 
Bacdeker, 1867) 0 St Bieindorft (in 

er,’ — 


Petrie. Meyer. 
Dynasty.  3.C. B.0. 
L 4777 $180 
IV. 3998 2830 
Vi. 3410 2530 
XL 2985 
XII. 2778 2190 
XIIL. 2565 1990 Mahler. 
XVIIL 1587 1530 1575 
xix. 1827 1320 
xx. 1240 
XX. 1080 1060 
XXII. 930 
XXV. 728 
XXVIL. 663 
XXVIL 625 8Steindorff. 
Xxx, 382 
Macedonians. 332 
Romans. 30 


viii. History.—Modern historians conveniently 
pertiven Manetho’s pores of a D ies into the 


eer Cie Middle Kingdom, Die eh ; 


the Kingdom, Dyns. xviii.-xx. ; the 
Foreign Nosinion, Dyns. eit exy  (e) ke ae 
toratwn, Dyn. xxvi.; (f) the Persian 
Dyn. xxxi. Between these lie obscure, bed 


iods, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 


fined grou 

(a) Ths Okd Kingdom. — Although nothing is 
known of the history of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombe of the lst and 2nd ties have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Om el-Ga‘ab), 
the legendary ry it will be remembered, of 
the mo y. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Negadeh);+ while the so-called 
‘New Race’ cemetery—the remains of a very rude 
8 of culture—in the latter locality, is aN adi 
as dating from at least as distant a peri In 
Greek times legends could still be collected, attri- 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succession to the throne; to 
others, some memorable experience—a devasta 
plague, or an earthquake. ; 

It is to be remembered that, while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre- 
ceded it are said to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dyneaty of gods are 
ocalized in the North; the great gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta. This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which. how- 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One of 

200 ar 88 ye pone ee eee Meyer's are 
the minimum dates referred to above. 

¢ See fg. Zeitechr. xxxv. 172. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth ; another—that, perhaps, to which 
the 6 monuments at Coptos are due — 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 
pOpeny Thinis, to a position of supremacy, had 
beat able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduin 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi- 
ae g i with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
tne nation. Relics of a possibly pre-dynastic 
monarchy can be traced in archaic survivals in the 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
be said. Interments, flinte, pottery, regarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
ae vy diag ] called th Dyn. 3 
isto roperly so 0 wi ‘ 
Yet ely ill we have miowlad oe of only one or 
two out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of Ndk’ (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his time; Dsr (Zezer), his suc- 
cessor, in all probability built {possibly usurped) 
the step-pyramid of Sakkara. He was a monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known king, Sn/frw-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important peine 
his pyramid-tomb at Medam. He, too, exploi 
the Sinaitic copper, not, however, as his inscri 
tions there show, until he had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the neighbourhood. The tombs of 
several of his nobiles are extant in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medim. The 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombe the three t pyramids of 
Gizeh. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be ed from genealogies in contemporary 
tombs and from later tradition. Htw/t0-Cheops, 
Hfr'-Chephren, and Mnk’wr'-Mykerinus appear 
to have spent their energies chiefly on the con- 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Asw&n and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amarna. Cheops, how- 
ever, continued the work in Sinai, and built in the 
Delta (Tideh and Bubastis). Indeed we learn froin 
the inscriptions of Min (Methen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 
pert reclaimed and worked for the crown by great 
ctionaries. Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a A oes The great Sphinx is usually 
attributed to this aaa ours it possibly belongs 
toa seams ater age. The relative scarcity 
of remains of the 4th Dynasty probably points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
™radition regarded the 5th Dynest 
ion re the y a8 & new 
mena f possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
sacha ly not without interested motives—ascribes 
it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; else- 
whereitiscallednativetoElephantine. The Dynasty 
sonsisted of some nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or HammAméat and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea. The pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified—mostly at Abusir. 
That of Wnis-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, though smaller than most tombs of 
ite claas, is to us of much greater importance than 
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the gigantic but barren erections of earlier rei 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

he 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
abroad and at home, is a strong contrast to ite 
forerunner. Inscriptions of its kings meet us in 
all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well ar in 
Sinai and the desert quarries. d now, more- 
over, we may read in the earliest of narrative in- 
scriptions—those of Wni (Una) and Hrhuf (Herk- 

ors of kinys 


barians. 
eed, in little but booty and 
conciliatory presents from the tribes over whon. 
@ temporary victory could probably be achieved 
with little trouble, by the (at least partially) dis- 
pane troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Ppy 1, sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history; native 
— Greek documents assign him a reign of over 

ears. 

e know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dynasty had reached the throne,—whether through 
some blood claim or by violence,—nor do we know 
amidst what evente its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last of ite 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Ppy 1. complete obscurity sur- 
rounds the politica! « and social existence of t. 
When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
ert of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south. 

The outward characteristics of the Egyptian 
polity show little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
5t. asties. The southern and northern king- 
doms, bound together, it has been said, in a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent ite 
separate organization, although important offices, 
once pro to one or other of them, are often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the official nomenclature of the Pharaoh 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent ; his ministers—a mere 
bureaucracy—are members of the royal house or of 
the great territorial families. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes forms the basis of an 
elaborate financial aud judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court emoueh officials dependent 
on the central government, by whom the royal 
dues are collected and legal questions settled 
independently of the local authorities. But as 
time goes on, and (as we may infer) weak rulers 
succeed the strong, the old provincial independence 
reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the first signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the J sitar of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Memphis, beside the king, but at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmfm, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and _ elsewhere. 
The.court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in senate The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placemen ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence of their position. ; 

The period between the6th and the llth Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can acarcely be 
fortuitous. Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
Dynasties still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only graduall 
assert their strength, and the Pharaohs at 
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reigued, at least nominally, in their ancient capital. 
But of theee kings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Possibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as us enealogies in certain 
tombe (E]-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the nomarchs retain 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th an 
10th, would be eqns’ unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose Dargis record their 
participation in the st the petty 

of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while subsequent events 
make it evident that by ‘the South’ is here meant 
the age) eae of Thebes. That town had been 
the seat of a noble family under the 6th Dynasty j 
and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed their strength, till 
at length, having overcome the Heracleo lites, 
ter Oy, de re-established unity and order. 

(6) The Middle Kingdom.—The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs—the 1lth Dynasty—to be 
the legitimate successors of the Memphite kings 
were i in their own and future genera- 
tions. Their number and sequence isnotclear. They 
bear alternately the names Mn{whtp (Mentuhotep) 


le o 


and Jntf (Intef),though it is pretty certain this does | D 


not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 


member of the series, who bears merely the title | gold 


of nomarch ; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of a plage ih kf 11.— 
had a long reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
@ trading expedition on the Red Sea as well as 
quarrying work in the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
eg ae of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To Jmnmh't-Amenemes I. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated by his predecessors. The 
magnates of Middle Egypt (Beni. Hasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
as to territory on the basis of former arrangements, 
and to confirm his faithful vassals in their poe- 
sessions. Elsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt now 
for the first time a hes house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is true that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war; but the campaigns were now 
upon a poke scale, the enemies attacked more 
distant, and the resulte of victory more pains 

i were turned chiefly 


The soined fpr of the ang 

southward, towards the gold mines of Nubia. That 
country, once subdued,—main] the exertions of 
W ertsn (Usertesen) I1l.,—was to be held by means of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cataract. All Eyypt contains scattered 
remains of the building activity of the 12th Dynasty, 
whose kings resided in various capitals—the earlier 
in Thebes, where the nucleus of the Amon temple 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis; 
the later, in the Fayyim, where Amenemes III. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(L. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyramids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the llth Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built lar 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, 
Dahshur) or in the Fayyfm (Illahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 
the Dynasty to have had foreign blood in their 
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veins; their portraits show features singularly 
different from the accustomed t of the . 
The internal history of the middle kingdom is the 
history of the development of the decentralizing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Beni- Hasan, El-Bersheh, Siut, and 
Aswan. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 


ty | are the centres of interest, each of them in the 


hands of a family of which the genealogy can, in 
some cases, be traced back to the Old Wingdem: 
The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no lon in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had se ee in former times. 
Its powers were restric on all sides by the 
growth of the provincial resources. The nomarchs, 
some of whom by judicious marriages had become 
lords of several provinces at once, had their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though differing rather 
in degree than in kind from that of the Memphite 
ies, was one of probably greater material, 
artistic, and literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 


en age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex- 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On some sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed ; the southern conquests 
are maintained, commerce on the Red Sea con- 
tinues, and the art of the pero does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharaohs of the 13th 
scarcely an hing ; of those of the 14th, absolutely 
nothing. he former series, with the names 
(among others) of Sdkhtp (Sebekhotep) and Sdkms’f 
(Sebekemsef), is localized in Thebes; the latter in 
Chois, an obscure Delta town, though it is 

ible that the Theban tradition was being upheld 
by omen ay, Dynasty in the south. The 
whole interval, indeed, between the 12th and 17th 

asties may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate ita 
claims permanently. . 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first complicated by foreign invasion. The 
name of one of the kings assigned to this time is 
regarded as evidence for an Ethiopic omer! 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ground tor 

lacing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 

f trustworthy contemporary documents there is 
a complete dearth; the Turin papyrus and the 
Manethonian fragments are our sole authorities. 
In Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is known ; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
E pt, and whom Manetho names Hyksos (‘Txows, 
iid Txovgows). The racial position of this people 
is still unknown. Their Greek (=E en) name 
means merely ‘Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin,’ * and it has been supposed that they con- 
sisted of mixed hordes, partly Semite, gap of 
some other race. Another hypothesis, ea on 
the fact that the worship of Stwth (Set) was common 
to Hyksos and Hittites, and on the occurrence in 


* The gloss ‘shepherd’ for sw is demonstre’ile only at a far 
later period of the language. 


ynasty we know 


uite 
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Ramees L. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and his son Sty-Sethés was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the ground of late lost. 
Yet now even Sethés was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such districts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Phoni- 
cian coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites; 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who was to be 
suzerain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remained in a ora to Egy t. Nubia, 
Libya, and, with the last, the iterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled ; but most of the reign must have been 
spent pesrety as the king’s colossal monuments 
at Thebes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Ramses 11.—the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record- 
ing his own glory, —succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Of these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, similar to that of the last reign, 
could alone end a struggle in which neither side 
was strong enough to retain the ‘ 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
@ marriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle—that at Kadesh,—in which 
prodigies of valour are ascribed to the king. But 
the position of E pt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’> Ist year, was far inferior to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Thutmosis 
111. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanus, Ramses 11. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Lebanon about Beirit. As 
a means of controlling Phenicia and Palestine, he 
erected « series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘Pithom and ’ Ex 1"), and 
choosing for his favourite residence Tanis ( )» 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the Hittite » Ramses Il. appears to 
have devoted himself principally to architecture: 
Not only did he build endless temples to the gods 
ay some even to himself) throughout the country, 

ut he did not scruple, while restoring, to appro- 

riate the work of his predecessors, whose names 

e frequently replaced on their buil and 
statues by own. He had more than 150 
children. His successor was his fourteenth son, 
Mrnpth (Merenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in which reference has found to the 
Israelites (see below). As well as his famous Libyan 
war, Mrnpth boasts of a campaign in Syria, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his Sth year, had come alli in with those 
pirate hordes which had ap in the Delta 
under Sethés, and whose homes it is impossible to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify- 
ing their names. They came, at any rate, from 
the Mediterranean coasts; but whether Asia Minor, 
the Aigean islands, and the Italic countries all 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrnpth is found on numerous monuments, but 
we know little of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses 11., and perhaps 
spathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the al power, and by the time of 


Mrnpth’s death the country was ready for revolu- 
tion. Power fell into the hands of the magnates 
and great officials, and only after @ century of 


disturbance did Stné succeed in re-establishin 
order. This prince, who presumably had claim 
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legitimate Ramesside descent, left the throne to hia 
son, III., whose reign over 30 years. 
During its first decade, three formidable a 

from without had to be repelled—two by Libyan 
coalitions, and one by a host of the northern mari- 
time invaders, whom the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they approached the eastern 
Delta by land through Syria as well as by sea, and 
it was only after a destructive battle at the frontier 
fortress of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive h upon the 
Asiatic provinces was growing weaker, and it is 
doubtful how far the authority of IIL. was 
effective there, even ade o the Hittite empire 
had long been dissipated. At home the king’s tran- 
quillity was broken by a yeaa epee and mysterious 


conspiracy, originating in and su 
nreeseil with great severity. erwise, the reign 
ap to have been peaceful. The king’s chief 


ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses 11. The wealth of the coun 

was enormous. The king lived the life of a selt- 
indulgent despot, while the real power was with 
the Theban prieste and the foreign mercenaries— 
mainly Libyans and S’rdin’, t.e. Sardinians, of 


An whom thé latter had already served the Pharaohs 


of the preceding Dynasty. 
mses IlI. was followed by a series of his sons 
and grandsons, who each bore the name of Ramses. 
Under their weak rule Egypt finally lost her 
Syrian dependencies, and leit them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Each king seems to have 
been principally cecapiee with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Btban el-MulQk), and meanwhile 
the veecuomare of the priests of Amon grew were 
greater, unti 2 ad (Herhor), who y 
added to the office of chief Ngo the principa. 
political and military titles, felt strong enough te 
mount the throne and thus put an end to the 
esside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had 
Jisplayed eee vigour ef th reeh Dyn. 
isplay e capacity or vigour e - 
asty, and the nation had readily rela into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter- 
course which marked its earlier history. Mer- 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
mili leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
triumph of orthodoxy had further ened 
the position of the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
heaped untold quantities of treasure, the product 
of the foreign tributaries. The great offices of state 
oe hands of = patel bureaucracy Baad tecapapatly 
only in filling the royal treasury, while the popu- 
ered Srey 

(@) ’ ominion.—But the 
does not, according to Manetho, consist of the 

riestly successors of Hrhr. The legitimate 

haraohs he held to be the Tanite princes (S’ 
Smendes, P’sbh'nnt-Psousennes, etc.) who rebelled 
against this usurpation, and were acknow 
first in the North, then also in the Thebaid. 
fore long the rival families intermarried and so 
restored prpene but their relationships and sequence 
are not clearly ascertained. On the monuments 
little more than their names occur, though mum- 
mies (of the priestly amy) and m genea- 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachetie 
at Deir el-Bahri. 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed ite rise to the 
political conditions of the period. The captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
@ position, territorial as well as military, which 
made aeorree easy, and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief S'énk-Sousakim-Shishak was 
able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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also extended in this reign as far south as Gebel 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campai against the Libyan 
Thutmosis M1. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior; his architecture meets 
us on all hands. In every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the central shrine of Amon with 
ve halls and corridors. His name, engraved 
on scarabe, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
ed as a talisman. 
€ was succeeded peacefully by his son, Amen- 
ophis 11., whose long reign is not remarkable. His 
father’s en had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conqueste. ubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat ar and from his reign date the moet 
southerly of Egyptian monuments (Ben - Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis Iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. There were ooca- 
sional demonstrations of supremacy to be made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to be paid 
to the by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ- 
ence is shown by this king’s mecuaee with a 
incess of Min-Mitanni, the then 1 g power 
beyond the Euphrates. 


Amenophis ll. sat for re its years on his 
father’s ne. He seems to have been still able 


without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian cam Extensive 
ilding and much observance of religious cere- 
yarn pee re eee sey ong star 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the i are among the most significant 
and "eyiuential fe E tian ‘histo ‘ eawals 
1m., himself ibly the son of his father’s forei 
wife, took into his harem Kirgip’ (cuneif. Gilu- 
bipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named 7yi, who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at an 
rate, took a prominent in the public life 
both of her husband and eon. It is thought, in- 
deed, that Amenophis Iv. was influenced his 
mother towards those reforms in the state on, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
oe left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 


ow.) 

The ee: domestic relations, and foreign 
history of period can be followed in excep- 
tional detail owing to the records deposited at 
el- where a portion of the correspondence 
between the Egyptian court and its allies, envoys, 
and vassals in Syria lay stored until ite discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Babylonian ,—Clearly the diplomatic 
medium of the age,—though the writers were not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, but 
most are from the 8 ent with the 

vernment of the su jugated provinces. Those 
lettara which belong to the reign of Amenophis 
m1. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for ite king. Those, however, 
dating from his son’s reign witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and incapacity of the suzerain power. Amenophis 
Tv. was too fully engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothing recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. e religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, though for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through- 
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out, the remains of the great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and nal names were changed, in ac- 
cordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called ‘Horizon of the Sun,’ the king took 
the name Jjnitn (Khuenaten), ‘Spirit of the Sun,’ 
the names of his wife—another princess of Mitanni 
and his own consin—and daughters being likewise 
altered. There has been much tion as to 


the king’s personality, owing to the wide diverg- 
ence al his voujhfal and mature portraits. 
The peculiar, almost deformed, type of the latter 


has been thought in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very similar portraits of his courtiers are due to 
more than imitative flattery. 

On the death of the reformer-king, he was pre- 
sumably interred in the t tomb hewn for him 
at el-Amarna. His courtiers had planned to lie 
around him there; but only some of them were 
destined to complete their tombs. For in a short 
time it was clear that the schism had depended 
on the energies of its originator; with him dead, 
the ancient religion quickly reasserted itself. His 
two sons-in-law, who succeeded him, were not the 
men to resist the reaction which, within twent 
years of Amenophis’ death, was complete, and le 
the 18th Dynasty to end its course where it had 


begun it, at Thebes. 
he most conspicuous resulta of the intercourse 
with Asia of which the 18th nga had wit- 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
military character of the age, the new basis on 
which the army was levied,— dependent no longer 
on the feudal nomarchs, but immediately on the 
king,—and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the no an effect perhaps of civil war— 
implied a correspondin tation of the crown; 
their lands seem mostly to have passed into the 
mings hands. voir lakes: gave to the new mon- 
y a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
labour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 
unattained magnificence. The country became, as 
under the early 2k hes filled with royal officials 
and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no- 
ous @ royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
Py be justice administered by mixed courte of 
officials and priests. The Asiatic vassal-provinces 


were governed chiefly by native viceroys, whom 
the Egyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
an official known as the ‘Prince of Kush.’ 
evils of the i ible security attained by the 
capacity and fortune of the earlier Pharaohs of 
ose alliance with the all-powerful priesthood, 
become visible first under the following ty. 

Q ast 
king of the 18th or the first of the 19th 
disturbance for which Amenophis Iv. had been 
responsible could not be quieted without vigorous 
reo: 

Armais, 8 strong Ee and probably already actin 
regent when ed by his D scan the priests o 
yond 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
Armenian highlands) and making havoc among 
Egypt’s allies and vassals in N. Syria. It is 
them and Egypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the famous Ramesside Pharaohs who ruled 


Nubia and part of 8. Egypt were entrusted to 
ipa New Kingdom and those resulting from their 
Whether Hrmhb-Armais be reckoned the 
it is he who really initiates the new epoch. T e 
rganization, and this was the main work of 
Thebes, to the throne. reconstructive 
now advanced southw. (probably from the 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
Egypt during the following 200 years. But 
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(gp dhamaataner gpestcba dig eamigd Solna sire 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing 
ce. To judge by art, literature, names, 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer 
inspection the resemblance is seen to be but 
map The. P Supremacy. —This 
) ersian Su .—This prosperous 
iat Gueventfal period was suddenly derigininted by 
an invasion by the great power which was now 
overturning the political balance of W. Asia. 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile | ) 
between Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt; but his 
death had delayed chastisement, and the expedi- 
tion against Egypt was left for his son, Cambyses 
(525), who appears not to have with the 


customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for 
his memory was execrated throughout Egypt. 
The Saites grown weak, and the country lay 


an easy prey to the invaders. The conquest was 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius 
(521-486), who set about the reorganization of the 


country on its former lines, and won the acqui- 
escence of priests and people assuming the 
ancient titles and functions of the native kings. 


The check suffered by the Persians at Marathon, 


however, gave courage to the patriotic in 
Egypt, and under the leadership of a Libyan, Hobe 
(c abash), the Persians were for a time expelled. 
ut a fresh expedition was undertaken by Xerxes 
(486-462), and the insurrection suppressed with 
severity, Egypt pong consabute @ satrapy under 
the king’s brother Achemenes. Some years of 
uiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a 
h revolt led by Inaros—possibly a Saite prince 
—and aided by the Athenians (463). This in turn 
was supp egabyzus, the general of 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 
to Amyrteus, for whose support Cimon, on his 
“Tike ‘history of this period is trac d 
8 ry 0 riod is fragmen an 
obscure; of native Feconds we have nel The 
chronology of events cannot be accurately settled. 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s 
decline, various revolts of the national party took 
lace in northern Egypt—the upper valley plays 
this time no historical anetho intro- 
duces, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 29th, of which 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, 
to which belong two kings, Nithrhbt-Nektanebes 
(382-364) and SViitnbf.Nektanebo (361-343), the 
former of whom su ed in suppressing his 
rivals, while the latter, during a long reign, was 
active as a builder throughout the country st Sacorsl 
Edfu, Thebes, Heliopolis, the Delta). Persia, 
however, by a final effort, was able to reinstate 
herself (343), and Nektanebo, the last of the 
Pharaohs, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to 
Ethiopia. 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. 
In a few years Alexander of Macedon had dis- 
membered the empire of the Achzemenides, and in 
332 he led his armies into Egypt, which submitted 
without resistance, 

The Macedonians.—The rule of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Egypt again into the 
degree by the both Dynasty. Now, however, the 

e y- ow, however, the 
Greek element became the dominant factor in her 
pce rity ; the ancient native culture gradually 
aded and retreated from the North, where Alex- 
andria, the new capital, had become the centre of 
the Hellenic world. But the wide dominions of 
the Ptolemies were not to be retained by a series 
of rulers so degenerate as those of the house of 
Lagus soon became. After a century of 
government and unegnalled prosperity (323-222), 


the political fortunes of Egypt began again te 
decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
country. Insurrections followed each other in 
constant succession, while treach and murder 
shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 
able, by the victory of Octavius over Anthony 
and Cleopatra (30), to assume the actual govern- 
ment of the country, which remained thenceforth 
a, part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan. 
tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.D. 642. 

ix. EayPt’s RELATIONS WITH ASIA.—Our sourcee 
of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 
chiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
in use in the ancient (religious) texta, especially 
the names of cereals, woods, oils, etc., known to 
have been not native; (2) under the Dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
tribes were known as Ss (cf. ? 79%), from a 5th (%) 
Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
fortress, and from at least one biographical narra- 
tive—that of Wni, Dyn. 6—recounting several mili- 
tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 
of the ‘’mw (root probably ‘'’m, ‘ boomerang,’ not 
oy). We here read of the fruitfulnesa of the land 
through which the Egyptian ary marched, and it 
is evident the description is that of S. Palestine. 
The same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
Phosnician coast ; (3) under the Middle Kingdom 
Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
is arising. Embassies come with pee from 
Semitic chiefs and are received by the king or the 
nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
got leave, as they did later (7g. Zeitschr. xxvii. 
125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Pales- 
tine became so frequent that they formed the sub- 
ject for a story—founded, no doubt, upon fact, and 
popular for many centuries—whence many details 
of hs ager desert life at the time may be Jearned 
(S'nht). The tribes among which the hero of this 
story passes many years are called by the general 
term sti, ‘archers’ (cf. Babyl. sufi). Egyptian 
traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
win. (4) But the relations of pt with her 
northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
Hyksos invasion and the long series of military 
expeditions which followed. The language receives 
a very strong admixture of foreign (not exclusively 
Semitic) loan-words, and is forced even to evolve 
a new system of orthography for their reproduc- 
tion. Syrian slaves—females, at least, ‘’m{—met 
with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
textile work, weapons, vases (pottery and metal), 
musical instruments, besides various wines, beers, 
oils, breads, etc., are imported from Syria, Asia 
Minor, and possibly even lands farther west, and 
preferred to the native products. The native 
car PIE pt of many tne fon are discard = and 
re correspondi oreign terms. Syrian 
deities —Beal, Astacts: Anat, Resheph—are gradu- 
ally admitted to places beside the Egyptian gods, 
and the Pharaohs appear now and then under 
their special protection. 

The countries whence these new influences 
emanate, bear in the Egyptian texts of different 
epochs different names, many of which are confus- 
ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as fa: 
as the Euphrates, is divided into the countries of 
Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) Rfnto (cf 
the more ancient 7nto and the cuneif. Tidnw). 
Palestine proper bears also the name {/’rw, origin 
ally only the designation of the southern (later 

* See Ag. Zeitechr. xxxv. 7 ff. 
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Philistine) coast. Phosnicia, on the other hand, 
was known by the name D’hi, and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
Kadi, ‘the Circular (land),’ perhaps from the form 


of the Gulf of Iseus. was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, pecnaps of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom 


we find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the Hittites, have been local- 
ized in W. Asia Minor; the Rewk’ Lycians, D'rdny 
Yuwnn’ i Achezans, 
and others. The difficult designation Hwnbw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way ; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy 
a part of it Jrs’-Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt; 
then we begin to read of presents peeene between 
the court of Egypt and those of Bbr-Babylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar (S’ng'r yy) or 
Karduniash, and Jeswr-Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to t. 

The votive inscriptions, in which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conquests, have pre- 
served the names of many towns, etc., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The campaigns of Thutmosis 111. furnish the best of 
such material; the lists of his successors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small value. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these same 
names in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the following are among the 
best known: Aleppo, Carchemish, Kadesh (on 
Yai Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
Beirfit, Sidon, Tyre, Megiddo, Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janoah, Taanak. In one group of the 
Amarna letters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in hieroglyphic texts it has not been found. Certain 
names, though not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements: for example, H’rir dew, 
Bty’ wna, in which the divine names appear—the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or Y£dr'r, 
Yfpir, in which have been recognized the names 
apy: and 4° combined with Sy (as in Israel, Ishmael). 
These much-discussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic significance.t 
A connexion between them and the names of the 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course be 
proved ; indeed the Las belay Yfp = 40' has consider- 
able phonetic difficulties. It may here be noted 
that certain scarabs, probably of the Hyksos period, 
ap to bear royal (?) names compounded of 

Ss and Ar (? 5x), which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex- 

y early period. The whole tradition of 

ael’s early connexion with Egypt—the sojourn 

there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 

descendants —is still obecure, and the recent 

discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero- 

glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facta as to this document are the following : 
In 1896 an immense stele was discove one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Mrnpth, 
son and successor of Ramses 1., over the Libyans 
in his 5th year.t In the latter part of the text 
where other triumphs are enumerated, the locali- 
ties subjugated occur in the following order: the 
Hittite land, Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Janoah (?), Ysiri’r-Israel, 8. Palestine, ‘all 
lands.’ There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Mrnpth; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely aeunine 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. The 


® Bee Streitberg in Indoger. For. vi. 134. 

¢ The former, which ococurs twice, can be localized in the 
district pcubaan (soo W. M. Miller, Asten, 164). 

t His reign began, according to Mahler, in 1280. 


name Israel is written so as unmistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, & 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 

in hostile contact with Egypt. On the 
assumption that ‘Pithom and Raamses’ were built 
for I u., whose long reign answered the 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth ;° though 
owing to the supposed more appropriate politi 
conditions, others would p e Exodus 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of Stn}i. 

If we assume that by the reign of Mrapth the 
Exodus had already been accomplished,—the name 
Ierw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of the tribe of Asher,—we have an ar ent for 
the pro identification of the Hebrews with 
the Khe iri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
150 years earlier, the Amarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S’sw 
chastised by Sethos 1.t The story of the priest 
Osarsiph (?=Osiris+z) and the impious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted osephus into 
a history of Moses and the Hebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some fi Apenten tod re- 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of the expulsion of 
the heretics of AmenophisIv.t The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of ‘prw, found variously 
employed throughout the {oth Dynasty, is rarely 
now held to represent it, and may be merely a 


form of a famili tian term for ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names given to Joseph, his wife 
and father-in-law in Gn xli. 45 have receiv 


a eett te 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
E is gargs peel, For a eae now used : the 
story of Joseph, 313x Gn xii. 43, a parallel ex- 
reesion has been noticed in a text of the 2lst 
» where the words tb rk seem to form an 

ski perp ‘Gwe heed!’ or the like.| 
x. RELIGION. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerous, but at the same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear- 
ing, even indirectly, upon some as of the 
religion are in an extremely minority ; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to the supreme importance attached to 
the preparation for a future life that Egyptian 
antiquity has come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life upon which 
we are best informed should be that dealing with 
the dead. Of the everyday religion of the people 
we know practically nothing. We have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples; but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that Hommel 


bases calculations which 
and, with the help of Rab 
of the Exodus (Der Pharao des E-rodus, 1896 

See Ed. Meyer in Festechr. f. Ebers, 76. 

Ed. Meyer, Geech. 4g. 276; Wilcken in Festechr. f. Hbers 
See 

See 


Steindorff, 4g. Zeitechr. xxvii. 41. 
Spiegelberg in Not. et Eztr. xxxiv. 261. 
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is eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for 
the civilization of t. One of his chief conten- 
tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities 
can be proved identical with those of Babylon, 
from the identity of their attributes, distinctive 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in 
many et ip ag to reco oa what were the 
ely ere es an ctions of the tian gods, 
and it seems more probable that, hah a pre- 
historic immigration from Mesopotamia ever be 
demonstrated, the invaders will found to have 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities 
and combined them with corresponding figures 
from their own Pantheon. 

No religious pone a4 the carver se com- 

es in im ce Wi @ great of texts 
Seon 4006 lines collected and copied on the 
interiors of the 5th and 6th Dynasty Pyramids, but 
in ial use, too, in all su ing ages. Someof 
the documents thus brought together belong un- 
doubtedly to a far earlier period, and give evidence 
that the official religion was even then com ey 
developed, many of the gods having already the 
réles by which they are c ized throughout 
history, and several of the most popular myths— 
notably that of Osiris—being referred to as 
already current. Certain of the gods are con- 
spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, 
for example, who being originally but the local 
god of Thebes, remained obecure until his city 
rose (Dyn. to political importance. 

Indeed the local divinities as such play a remark- 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local cults 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which 
did not, so far as we can see, recognize cet single 
unifying element before the various tribal districts 
had been united under the first historic Dynasties. 
The nomes (see above) pci de pepe to independent 
cults, each centred in the ine of the local god, 
who revealed himself to his worshippers in an 
animal, tree, or other ma object — perhaps 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance 
from this primitive stage of fetish worship can be 
seen in the semi-human and finally completely 
human representations of certain of the gods in 
art. Yet the sacred animal was revered side by 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as 
we know, much honour even in Greek and Roman 
times. 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many 
otherwise unknown legends, the ds contain 
countless allusions to that vee of myths which 
subseguent] pevcucee the doctrines of the other 
great school of theology. For as Abydos appears 
very early—though probably not originally—as 
the home of the Osirian legend and of the all- 
important views of future life and retribution 
attached to it, so does Heliopolis ("ii», ;\n) become 
the centre of the solar ee by the 
myth of Re’, the sun-god, and his daily contest with 
the dragon of darkness. 

A number of the gods—many merely local deities 
once—had been ually drawn within the cycles 
of Osiris or of Re. The chief actors in the former 


frui 
river-valley) ; Isis, wife of Osiris, a dess (from 
the Delta or Philes) of merely mythological im- 
portance until the base epochs; Horus, his son and 
avenger, & pose figure owing to the variety of 
his local forms ; and Thouth, the god of Hermopolis, 


The myths of the sun-god are concerned either 
with the phases of the sun’s daily and also sup 
nightly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic pheno- 
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mena. In the former, Horus again a part, 
now as the son of Re’; in the latter lays, © bart 
such as Jtm (Tum) of Heliopolis, or elemental 
F apectlationy peotased 1a variety OF suythe 
ic tions produced av of m 
In one heaven and earth are female and male; in 
another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
stars); another held the earth to be a _ box, 
with the sky for ite raised lid, supported on the 
encircli ills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
and goddesses associated with Re‘ are 9 in number 
(Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
ust as later theology grouped several of the local 
eities into family ‘ triads.’ 
Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con- 
cerned with the Heliopolitan gods various local 
had once been regarded as creators, ¢.g. 
wmo-Chnoubis who, in the clay districte near 
e Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter's 
wheel ; and Ptah of Memphis was a similar artisan 


Other and very ancient divinities were the local 
and harvest e.g. Min of Coptos and 
(perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
water deities, eg. Sbk-Souchos of the Fayyim 
and Ombos—for the same god is frequently met 
with in several localities, though originally proper, 
no doubt, to but one of them. Sev were 
ardians of the local cemeteries, e.g. Sokaris at 
epphis Anubis at Siut, ‘The Lord of thoee in 
the West’ at Abydos. 

The doctrines and practices of which the Osirian 
legend was at once the pattern and consequence 
are chiefly to be studied—beyond very numerous 

in the d texts—in the great 
eter eous collection of incantations known to 
us as the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
probaly as (‘the Book of) coming out from Ke 
eparting from) the Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
The work is composed of texte (‘ chapters’), some 
as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
later, etre bbe antenaee as oh esewry through the 
various difficulties, and a magical protection against 
the enemies to be encountered by the dead, with 
whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
seem to be remnants of primitive rituals, but all 
had been by the time of their definite collection 
(beginning of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
use of the dead himself. It is this more than once 
repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
the most unintelligible to us. It may be 
asserted that none of the older chapters are now 
available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
(Dyn. 12, 18) already show the glosses of more than 
one redactor, and each successive gloss seems but 
to obscure the original text. 

Several totally divergent views, Solar and Osirian, 
as to the future life are represented in the work. 
The soul is, according to some chapters, to take 
the form of a bird and quit the tomb, and may 
accompany the sun bark on ite heavenly journey ; 
elsewhere it is regarded as appearing halons Osiris, 
and, after the famous ‘ negative confession,’ recetv- 
ing merited justice. If judged ‘of true voice,’ ie. 
correctly pronounci e potent magic formula, 
the deceased p to the ‘Fields of I’rvw,’ 
and spends eternity in a v materialistic 

oe conceived upon the model of rural life 
in t. 

The clements in man which survived death were 
four: 8° soul, the spirit (?) §’ ybé shadow. and # 
double. What were intended by the first three of 
these it is difficult to say; the fourth is that of 
which we hear most ; for its maintenance was the 
object of all the funerary rites which from the 
earliest times occupied so much attention among 
all classes. The double, in appearance the exact 
counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb eo long as the 

remained intact, and the piety of the 
survivors provided sufficient nourishment. Hence 
the processes of mummification, the inscriptions 
whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 


enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex- 
cavations do indeed r an in which funer- 
ary practices differed much from those of his- 
toric times—an age in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernible from the first Theban supre- 
macy onwards, to assimilate all secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
supreme deity (i.e. the sun-god), introduced, indeed, 
a kind of order, though for us the course of the 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The supremacy of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the first place to the sun-god, led to his identi- 
fication with such a host of other deities, while the 
wealth and power of his priests became so threaten- 
ing a danger to the state, that Amenophis IV., urged 
periiape by the ancient hierarchy of Heliopolis, was 

pted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso- 
ciated divinities by that of the sun’s orb, ttn, alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it the 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time; the sén was a recognized aspect of the sun- 
in Egypt in previous periods. The reformed 
octrine contained gd eel far more lofty 
und enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion ; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF, occurs repeatedly in AV 

of 345, Jos 15+, 1K 8%, 2K 247, 2Ch 78, 
s 2714) as tr® of anny $n) (worauds Alytwrov, Jth 1°), 

The term is used to designate not the Nile, whose 
common title is 1k'0, and which cd. never be called 
‘oj, the latter word being the exact equivalent of 
the modern wady. (See BROOK.) In all the above 
OT passages (cf. also Ezk 4719 48%) RV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’ in Jth 1%. The stream referred to is the 
Wady el- Artsh, which flows through the northern 

rtion of the Sinaitic peninsula, draining into 
iteelf the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusium 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 348). 
It derives its name from the village el-‘Arish (the 
ancient Ithinocolura, Diodor. i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt’ is repeatedly 
specified in OT as the 8S.W. boun of Canaan. 

he same stream is called nahal Mugur by the 
rag bers king Esarhaddon, who apparently means 
to distinguish it from the Nile by adding ashar 
naru la whu, ‘ where no river is,’ t.¢. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn 15%%) the ‘river of Egypt’ { 
‘ym, not 5n3) means the Nile if MT is correct, bu 
we shd. probably emend to nj (so e, fol- 
lowed by Ball in Haupt’s OT). Shthér, which 
elsewhere (Is 23°, Jer 2'*) is applied to the Nile 
appears to be a designation of the Wady el"Artsh 
in Jos 13°, ‘Shihor (RV ‘the Shihor’) which is 
before Egy pty’ and 1Ch 13° (cf. 1K 8®), ‘from 
Shihor of t (RV ‘Shihor the brook of Egypt) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (So Del. 
on Gn 15 and Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 242 f., 
although Frd. Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EGYPTIAN, THE (3 Alyérnes).—In Ac 21” 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarch) is 
represented as saying to St. Paul, ‘Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred 
up to sedition and led out into the wilderness the 
four thousand men of the Assassins?’ 

This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the procuratorship of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or ASSASSINS, then 
in distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Egyptian. The latter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected together a body of 30,000 
persons, whom he led to the Mount of Olives, assert- 
ing that the wall of Jerus. would fall down before 
him, and that he could capture the city. Felix 
attacked him with a considerable force, and dis- 
persed his followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. The Egyptian himself escaped. 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, Hausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Su ural Religion, attempts 
to show that the author of the Acts 1s indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs of 
literary obligation, and very definite discrepancies. 
Josephus gives different numbers; he does not 
definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii, but 
rather contrasts him ; and he does not represent the 
wilderness as the place to which the people were 
led, but the Mount of Olives. It may be quite 

ible to explain these discrepancies 80 as to save 

e historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our ing Josephus as the source 
of information. e only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

LrrsraTurs.—Jos, Ant. xx. vill. 6; BJ 1. xill. 6; Schiirer, 
AJP 1. ii. 180; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 240. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN YERSIONS.—The various Egyptian 
dialects and the Versions contained in them are a 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate dates, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 


and their proximate dates. We will conclude’ 


with a short study of the Greek Text implied by 
i Versions, and the history of the criticism of 


em. 

1. DIALEcTs OF CoptTic.—The latest stage of 
the Egyptian language, and that which was spoken 
in Christian times, is now known by the name of 
Coptic. The word iteelf comes from a corruption 
of the Greek Afyurros. Coptic was written in 

reek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 
perioculy be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 

hese letters were modifications of characters 
found in Demotic—the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries im- 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, vores is 
now practically a dead language. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of it must be derived from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. When these began to be studied 
4 European scholars, it soon became evident that 

e language as spoken in different parts of the 
aged presented certain dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only was it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North differed considerably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern: it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of ita own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen- 
tury, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assigned. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was early directed to a noteworthy 
fee from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 

ebaid, who flourished in the llth century. 
In his Arabic-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says: 
‘Know that the Coptic lan is divided into 
three branches. One of them is the Coptic of Misr, 
which is the Sahidic; and another is the Bohairic 
ped or which gete its name from El-Bohaira ;a 
and the other is the Bushmuric Coptic, which is 
used in the country of El-Bushmur, as thou know- 
est. But those now in use are only the Bohairic 
Coptic and the Sahidic. And the origin of them 
is one language.’8 Here we have a mention of 
three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairic, and Bush- 
muric. The first two are, as Quatremére pointed 


eT  ascsik 
e nal of the ven 
cherches sur la Langue e la Littérature We T'teypes CBar, 


out,a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what was the last! 
Was it to be identified with the third dialect known 
to us? Or was it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the ition of Bushmur had to be determined. 
uatremére proved that it could not be placed in 
the South of Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh- 
bouring deserte, but that it must be situated in 
the North.6 It is the country in the east of the 
Delta bordering on the sea.y Quatremtre war 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only s 
single word preserved to us.é But if it was nol 
Bushmuric, how came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatremére answered the ques- 
tion by su ae it was in use not ex- 
actly in Egypt t in a country close by— 
the little Oases, ‘which, situated at 
a little distance from Egypt, stretch from north 
to south, from the el of Assouan as far as 
the frontier of the Fayfim.’e Since Quatremére’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. hether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fayfim and Memphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that he did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, ying as it does geo- 
phically and linguistically between Sahidic and 
hairic,f ay conveniently be termed Middle 
tian. When we come to examine it more 
care , we are confronted with fresh difficulties. 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairic are for the moet part 

clearly defined and regular dial Middle E 

tian presents us with an almost bewildering num 
of alternative forms. When spoken in the Nile 
Valley the dialect is a kind of mixture between 
Sahidic and Bohairic. But in some of the frag- 
ments which come from the Fayim—a district 
some distance to the west—the dialect has de- 
veloped more decided peculiarities of its own. 
It is dangerous, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast distinction between the forms of the language 
current in the two places; for at a later date the 
i used in the Fa bore a considerable 
resemblance to that at one time in Memphis.y 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt due to 
ignorance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the Fayfm belonged to the 
t and artisan class.? Such an explanation 

anes 


off. p. 22. 
Bee Yakat, i. 686. 
g paenere, op. cit, p. 214. 


dialect of th chen t of the So: on at giv 7 corm. 
of the ent of the Song oees given by 
Coptic MSS broug the Fayyum, p. 12 ff. 

a Cf. the dialect of the FayOm figs erp published by 
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Middle E an= Dialect of (2) Memphis and 
neighbourh and (6) the Fayam. 
hairic= ectof district south of Alexandria: 


sometimes called ‘Memphitic’ (or ‘ Coptic’). 
2, RELATIVE DATES OF DIALECTS.—The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 15th century, speaks of Sahidic as ‘ the 
rimitive source of the Coptic language, and that 
m which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’a Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
ar late date of Bohairic. Bohairic (which was 
ly confined to the district south of Alex 
ia) is the moet literary and artificial of Co to 
dialects. The form of many of ite words, w 
com with the correspon Sahidic, points é 
a later stage of development. uent use of 
icles, reminding us of Greek rather 
than Egyptian, seems also to point in the same 
direction. It was most probably developed from 
Middle Egyptian, which at one cnet may possibly 
te been ze, been spoken in the neighbourh of Alex- 
To what extent it was used for 
other ar thea Bocleataatioal purposes we have at 
t no means of ascertaining.y But if it hfe 
in the main a li rather than a fal ect, 
lan , this fact w _ explain why it is 
except for ecclesiasti 
iddile Egyptian and Heal, Burp There inc is, on the 
ane 2 ne doubt that the last-named dialecta 
pop ten of the le. We ea 
rametous fragt of letters a; iddle E 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic.e Pine 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
entirely in Middle Egyptian. Thus, whilst we 
find Sahidic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Axtinoe,y we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written.@ 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic ean to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 


‘however, must not be 
eo nelate out: the belo 


riot, wan ind dependent of peda tha me Hepes 


rnat, Revue Brdi: 1897, 
eee in 
not have o 


Ee for ‘God’ and ‘Mord weed 
in Bohairic. ee ae ae as far as I 
Sahidio, 


abbreviatio te nace e the same as the 
in is found a M.E. MS, which 
‘in its writin eka @ "1101.), * reminds us of the piece 
Sinaiticus.’ Even if Krall's i hypothesis of the o 
last letter of Coptic alphabet were satisfactory, 
— ht have oFoen | a 


prove his point. The cee 
as easily as in Bohairic. probably his h 
wrong, and the letter Y derived tr from Demotic (see Steindorff, 


through- 
— 56, v. 
di; ‘the 


fortunately, as 
reece and Cr othaatte con conditions of the "Delta are are nol favour- 


able to the tion of papvrus.’ We cannot therefore be 
certain of exact dialect which the hermits near Lake Men- 


visited them at the end of the 4th 
It may have been a form of M.E. or Bohairic. We 
gather from Oassian (Coll, xi. 8, xvi. 1; 


By faa soe of them dd not know Greak 
8 op otk, Beit i 48 ff., iv. 128 ff. 
S ral’ oo LO at 

§ ZAS, 1884, p. 1402. 


ted Ancient Wh, “n. 
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of documents is concerned, we have f ents ip 
Middle Egyptian (earlier ‘and later) and Sahidic, 
some of ch take us back to the 4th or Sth 
centuries.2 But as early as the 2nd century efforta 
were made to write gyptian in charac not 


e our present Coptis o ones.8 
3. EXTANT REMAINS OF VERSIONS.—We have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects; 
bat a considerable portion of the Sahidic has dis. 


sppeared peared, whilst o y very very aH iedy ahh . nae 
ddle Egyptian are extan 
containing portions of the  Coptio Bible b has Tea 


giv en by Hyvernat in the at vy eas bo 
nternationale for 1896, No. 4, 
shall here confine ourselves to Fitione a the 


versions. 
(a) Sahidic.—The fullest collections of extant 
fragments of the version of the NT are those ab- 
lished Woidey and Amélineau.s Some 
pelos ed 
togeth A complete collection, 
topethier with a translation, is urgently needed. 
The best collections of the remains ef t the OT have 
been made by Ciasca,{ Maspero,y and 6.8 
S pga from the idic Bible are found in 
e ‘ Pistis So phia,’ s and other Sahidic books. The 
Pralms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidio version. In fact, as ore rule citations 
in either the Bohairic or Sahidic dialect agree with 
the version of the Bible current in that dialect.« 
Other collections of fragments of the Sahidic Bible 
are described in ce eevee Biblique Internationale, 
1897, a a 1, p 
(2) M guption.—That there was a sepa- 
rate Middle sale Ege etien recension of part, at least, of 
faa is Frplished” egy text of eon a the NT 
ente publis Maspe TO. 
These are written in the ct ant as socken te in the 
Faydm, and sometimes in text and translation differ 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidic and 
Bohairic. How far all the biblical fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian pred constitute a 
separate version, we shall be able to judge with 
eater certainty when more ents have been 
discovered: and when the Sahidic NT has been 
edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment written in this dialect neceasaril 
presents a distinct recension. It may give, wit 
merely dialectical changes, exactly ite same version 
asthe Sahidic.» We shall here sim empl state where 
specimens of the Bible written in dle Egyptian 
may found, without venturing to determine 
whether they are parts of a single version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to,é Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 


plate al rape Our Bible and the 
163 staliung Krall, op. e i. 110; 

Fithrer durch d Re ung (Viecn, 1908), 285, Datel ili, ; 
Stern, ZAS, 1886, p. 

8 8teindorff, Koswteche Grammatik, § 2. 

» Appendia ad editionem Novi Testament Groct (Oxford, 
yee lypets S, Johannis A postoli (Lei 
8 
y sacrerem Bibliorum Fragmenta Copk Sakon Huse 

hy ag Rome, vol. i., 1885; vol. ii., 1880. 

émoires tées 


A idee les Membres de la oo Arohio- 
logique Francaise au Caire (Paris, 1892), vol. vi. 


erp Citing 1883), p. 66 ff. 
k, Texte u. Unters. leer oe 
zSee eg. F. Robinson, Teate and Studies, vol. iv. No. 2%, 
Lier 
Codtcum é ve 140 ff. ; 
gn aornster Copttcorum (Rom » Brg aa 


cf. Engelbreth 
Testamentt enhagen, 1811 
nr de rant A Oa ark. Boe 


aa (1889), 
OL t the 0). p. 116 in old M.E. oe auee 17-19 with the 


correspcnd ie ee See p. 4 

g publishes the first half of 1 Th d part o 

ing chapters: Is 1.5, Jn 4, 1006-9. 14.15, Eph 6, Ph 1L. 

He 5-10 (Engelbre Sibert the (rrage 1Co 9 10-15 
ready been edited by G lorgi 

Johannis, etc.. Rome, 1789, p. ff.), and Mtinter (Commentatie 
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small portion of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
began of Hebrews.a A single verse from Jon 2 

ill be found in Tuki;8 the last part of La and 
most of the Epistle of Jer. (with Latin translations) 
in Quatremére.y Crum has given a few verses 
from Mt 11. 12,8 and Krall some verses of Ro 
11. 12.e Besides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments in this 
dialect. To this list must be added some inter- 
esting biblical remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian.» Small poxeons of Exodus, Sirach, 
and 2 Mac are published by Bouriant.6 We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has published specimen verses,: 
briefly enumerating the contents of the rest, 
which he will shortly publish.« Part of the same 
MS has recently been edited by Bouriant.A The 
NT fragments published by Crum» are unfortu- 
nately very minute. Jude ’-™ and part of Ja 4'* 4 
alone survive. 

(c) Bohairic.—The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Schwartze,» and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.é The NT as a whole has never 
been satisfactorily edited. A serviceable edition 
was made by Wilkins, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory.o A new 
edition of the Gospels is being prepared for the 
Clarendon PressbyG. Horner. The Pentateuch was 
first published by Wilkins (with a translation),r 
and then more carefully by Lagarde.p Tattam 
has edited and translated (but uncritically) the 
Major and Minor Prophets and the Book of 
Job.c The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Schwartzer and Lagarde,v the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. F. Rossi has lately edited a MS 
containing of the -Psalter.6 Only small 

rtions of the rest of the OT have been printed. 

or @ list of these portions and of editions not 
ener here, see Hyvernat, op. cit. 1897, No 1, 


. 48 ff. 

4. DATE OF VERSIONS.—The earliest’ evidence 
for the existence of a Coptic version is usually 
said to be afforded by the Life of St. Antony, com- 
monly attributed to St. Athanasius. Weare there 


de Indole Verstonis Novi Testamenti Sahidica, Copenhagen, 
ee f.), . 


1889), 567 The ye fragments are parte of Mt 14 
and of Mk& 9. Thed : 


pe ple Ato ase roel apie oo ep a pi ih, 
of one of the Gospels as bel to separate versions and 
dialects (see Headlam, op. off. li. p. 141. ; cf. Hyvernat, op. 
eit, 1896, No. 4, p. 665 #f.). 
A Rudimenta Lingues Coptes @, 1778), p. 446. 
4 uatremére, op. cit. p. 228 ff. 
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told that he was an Egyptian, that his parente 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and ‘ gave attendance to the read 
ings’ (s.e. from the Scriptures).a2 -When about 20 
ears of age ‘he went into the church, and it 
appened that the Gospel was then being read.’ § 
He heard a text which influenced him proven y. 
On other occasions, also, he heard passe read, 
and ‘he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
him to the ground, but he retained all, and 
thereafter his memory served him for books.’ y 
From pogy el pea it has been argued that, 
since we er know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters,3 and was unable through- 
out life to speak Greek,e there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
confirmed by other es in his Life, ogg igre 
by the discourse which begins atc. xvi. e are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
ey pien tongue, saying, ‘The Scriptures are 
icient for teaching; but it is for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’¢ In the discourse which follows 
there are quotations from, or allusions to, texta 
from various of the Bible. Since Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, ‘I am well- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’ he must 
have been born about A.D. 250. Thereforethere must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning isnot conclusive. This Life never speaks 
of ag oe reading the Bible. He only hears it 
read. e Coptic translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. The need of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once be 
felt.¢6 The Gospel would first be read in Greek, 
and then the Greek would be rendered into Coptic,: 
as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabic by ‘anyone who had the gi of speaking, 
so that he could interpret aright.'« In so far as 
Antony was in the habit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark- 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that he a Bible of hisown. But the y eaeener 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in such a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reports.’ On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptic version of the Bible in 
the 3rd century. ; 
There is, however, poor ground for believing that 
& version existed in the 4th cent. It was at the 
beginning of this century that St. Pachomius first 
thered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
gypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 


a Athan. Vét Ant. 1(Migne, PG, xxvi. 840f.). 

& 76.2. The Syriac version of the Life has: ‘There was the 
reading in the church; and at the end of all the Scriptures 
the Gospel was read’ (see Schulthess, Probe einer Syrischen 
oe oe Vita St. Antonté (Leipzig, 1894), Syriac text, p. 6, 

es 12, 

Vit. Ant. 8. 

$70 L 


o/b. 74; Hier. Vie. H@. 30 (Vall. il. $1); Pallad. Hist. Low. 
26 ee xxxiv. 1076). 

a Ib. 89. 

4 See Renaudot, [dturgiarum Ortentaltum Collectio (Paris, 
1718), vol. 1, p. 208 ff. 

s 1b. pp. cxxiii, 207. 

a Ib. p. 204. 

a E.g. the discourse in chapter 74. Robertson, who believes in 
the genuineness of the Life, admits that ‘even an Athanasius 
would not so entirely rise out of the biographical habits of 
his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the rp pty 
of a hero’ (‘ Athanasius’ in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
p. 191). 
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accounts given in his Life, he himself spoke 
Egyptian, and only gay bag Greek in later years.a 
mo as a e were common Egyptian 
poe who knew no language but their own. 
he Greeks and Romans of his settlement were in 
@ separate house, presided over by Theodore of 
Alexandria.s Yet throughout his Life great streas 
is laid on the study of the Bible, and there are 
uent allusions to learning passages by heart.y 
Pachomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Scriptures to his monks.3 en & 
novice first came, acon to the hoi of the 
monastery extant in Greek, he began by receiving 
‘the Prayer of the Gospel’ (riv etxhy roid evayye- 
Mov) and learning certain Psalms.e Unless our 
accounts of Pachomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little concerning Christianity in Upper Egypt 
before the time of Pachomius. Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus (A.D. 
202), which = i reed felt Pik a panraplen 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Egypt an 
all the Thebaid.’¢ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
missio work. If the Alexandrians 


that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day.@ 
Besides the diff culty of the lan y¢ they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy to e an 
Egyptian ive up idolatry and ‘despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ « 


Heathen worship down to a late time ‘ retained ite 
firmest stronghold in the pious land of Egypt.’A 
The increase of the Episcopate under Demetrius 
(c. 189-232 A.D.), and more especially under his 
successor Heraclas (c. 233-248 A.D.), must indeed be 
regarded as an indication of missionary activity. 
If Christianity in the time of Demetrius had spread 
as far south as Antinoe,» the Church was evidently 
becoming too large for the personal supervision of 
a single bishop at Alexandria. 

The bishop who succeeded Heraclas—Dionysius 


a Of. Amélineau, Annales du Musée Guimet, xvii. 147, 629; 
Acta 8S. Mai xiv. Vét. Pach. 60; Paral. de 83. Pach. e 


a ea ay iigpohed iv. p. 658. 
. For the correspo © see 
Basset, Les A poe. Bthiopiens, viii. (1896) p. 31. The form 


fi. 62. 
¢ Eusebius, HE, vi. 1. 
aIn the Life of Theodore we hear of brethren ‘ who inter- 
his words in Greek to those who did not know 
tian, because they were strangers { susxes) and Alex- 
rians.' See Zoega, op. cit. p. 871; Annales du MG, 


xvii. p. 802. 
VOL Mommsen, Province af the Roman Empire (Dickson's 
sBee the conduit of Macarius, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 
Amél. Mission Arch. Mémoires, iv. pp. 98, 951. ; Zoega, op. oft. 


p. 99. 

s Origen, Contra Celis. {. 52 (Lomm. xviii. p. 97). 

a Mommsen, op. cit. ii. p. 266. See also Amél. Les Actes des 

Martyra de l'égiise copte (Paris, 1800), p. 7, note 2; Erman, 

pry eres males (acka, Ona i. p. 882 ( 
ord, . see 

Philt fact that cotore the 

time of trius 


mig 

e early dioceses of Gaul and N. Ital 

use de lancienne Gaule, i. p. 83 ff. 

of very considerable extent. See Pearson, Vindicia Epiet. 
& I, (Cambridge, 1672) i. P. 170. 

» Between gel Aa ¢, 212-216 a.D. we find Alexander, bishop 

of Jerusalem, writing to the Antinojtes and exhorting them to 


the Great—has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. In his day no 
sr slew edict was needed to start a persecution 
of Christians (A.D. 249). A large part of the popula- 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive ‘their native superstition’ (rh 
éxixdproy decordaiuovlay). When the Decian persecu- 
tion (A.D. 250) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘ Egyptians’ as among the sufferers.a The 
persecution was not confined to Alexandria, but 
many others ‘ in cities and villages’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Middle Fgypt) fled 
from his see.8 Coptic traditions of this persecu- 
tion are scanty,y and we do not precisely know 
how far it extended. We find the same bishop 
writing letters to the brethren in Egypt é and to 
Egyptian bishops.e He also went to the Fayim 
district. Here the teaching of Nepos, an Egyp- 
tian bishop (éxloxoros ray xar’ Alyvrroy), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘schisms and defec- 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony- 
sius therefore called together ‘the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the vill ,” and 
discussed their difficulties with them for three 
successive days.{ We cannot gather, from any 
letters of his which have come down to us, in- 
formation rogarcing Christianity farther south. 
We have to wait for such information till the 
beginning of the next cent. In the latter part of 
the Diotéletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
the massacres, and of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. The persecution continued, 
‘not for a few days or for a short time, but for 
a long period of whole A bagi (érl paxpdy Siwy érav 
didornua). Most of the sufferers apparently be- 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were some of high birth and distinction.» Many 
bishops suffered for the faith,@ but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 
He has described the sufferings of the rest of the 
Egyptian Church in Egypt itself +s and elsewhere ; « 
an preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria.’ But when we 
bring together all the historian’s statements, it is 
sin ly difficult to determine how far they 
imply the existence of a widespread native Chris- 
tianity. We can only conjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to the Greek- 
speaking population of the capital of the Thebaid.u 
In the meantime the Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the ‘ barbarians,’ 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 


be of one mind (écgpersras). See Eus. HE, vi.11, In the next 
century a bishop of Antinoe was present at the Council of 
Nicwa (Zoega, 


2D. oe 
« Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 41. Their names were Heron, Ater, 


Thus we have 
e a Latin and Greek 
name ‘ Aurelius Diogenes.’ See Benson, Cyprian, Appendix B, 


& Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 42. 

y» See Amél. Actes des M. pp. 14-17. 
ably the same as ‘Me 
Decian Felts ead (Eus. 
of the Coptic Church, Pe 10. 

3 Eus. HE, vi. 46, vil. 22. 


‘Matra’ (p. 15) is prob- 
* who suffered the before the 
E, vi.41). See also Malan, Calendar 


sThe bishop of Hermopolis (vi. 46), Hieraz, an Egyptian 
bishop (vi. 21) 

4 , Vil, 24. 

« HE, viii. 9. 

6 HE, viii. 9, 18, ix. 6 Mart. Pal. 18 We gather from 


; De 
Epiphanius, Her. ixviil. 8 (PG, xiii. 197), that Potamo of Her- 
rsecution. 


= HE, viii. 6t.; De Mart. Pal. 8,10, 18. 


A Phileas, % Eus. HE, viii. 10. The account of Phileas’ own 
trial is given by Ruinart, Act. Sine. 2nd ed. p. 49477. 
p» Eus. HE, vi. 11. 
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The Coptic accounts of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the traditions of mar- 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolisa must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the persecution was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs Greek 
names, and are connected with the army.8 Com- 
paratively few bishops are mentioned.y Diocle- 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in to Pe considerations. ae 
religion must have gained in popularity among the 
fanatical, disorderly natives of Upper Egypt, 
simply because Diocletian and the Government 
were oS are to it. In fact we find, as we study 
these Coptic traditions, that however much the 


ianity fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio- 
cletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, ‘the repentance of the heathen (ré» 
eocerl Mier! multiplied in the eaprdsrers bisho 
eading the way unto God, according to the 
teaching of the a en.’ « 

It will be evident from this brief study of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Christianity outside of Alexandria before the 
time of Pachomius. The state of the Church in 
his time—the history and legends of the Diocletian 

tion—the increase of the Egyptian epis- 
copate under Demetrius and Heraclas—suggest 
bat do not prove, that some time before the en 
of the 3rd cent. there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3rd 
cent. as the period when the Coptic tranala- 
tion was made.f But this view can only be 
regarded as tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. Thi 
translation was most probably made, not in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, but in Middle or 
Upper Egypt. Here the native element was 
stronger in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. All the evidence that we 
oesess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
iterature, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; ite sgn Sar being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards the foreign or 
Greek element.y 


Zoega (Cat. pp. Amélin . off, 89 
53°.) ath of the martyrdom of the hishone of Poles and 


Hermopolis Amélineau (op. cit. p. 47ff.) tells of the 
1na, om of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bisho ctes des 


(Zoege, Cat. p. 52; Hyvernat, A M. i. p. 
and the bishop of Prosopis | in Lower t (Zoega, Cat. 
: th ctes Forres were also 


A des M. i. p. 
ma The bishop of Akmim fied (Amélineau, Actes des M. 
p. 82). The bishop of Lycopolis used the epee ae as @ means 
Oo . 


f ment (Hyvernat, Actes des i. 260), and, 
acco to Athanasius (Apol. o. Arianos, 59) and Socra 
(HE, 1. 6 Se nt 

3The era of the martyrs, on which Ooptic chronology is 


ane begins with a.p. 284, the year of the accession of 
etian. 

s8ee Amél Vie de Pakhéme, Ce ee eee 
Acta 88. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach. Prolog.; cf. also Migne, PL, lxxiil. 


231. 

¢ The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
MSS are fragmentary, and their date a matter of trogen 
But a Sahidic MS of part of2 Th 3 (Kenyon, op. ett. plate xviii), 
and f enta in Old Middle Egyptian of Jude (Crum, op. cit. 
piste 1, No. 2), and of the Minor Prophets (Krall, rad 83, 

fel fii.) take us back to the 4th or 5th cents. Of. also Stern, 
Z AS, 1886, p. 185. 

» Cf. Guidi, Nachrichten ven der K. G. d. W. su Gottingen, 
1889, No. 8, p. 50f. 


5. GREEK TEXT IMPLIED BY VERSIONS.—AlIl 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable interpolations, usually classed as 
Western. Two striking ones are found in Lk. 
The ble of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible: ‘Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (it. is) Nineveh’ (16").a 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb (23), the Sahidic adds : ‘ Now when he 


amples may be quoted.y 
shal be beptized with the 
Ne until Pentecost’ (15, cf. D). i 
orm of the ‘Golden Rule’ is placed at the end of 
the a lic injunctions to Gentile converts 
i ef. D). After the vision of the man of 
onia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ac 16 
runs thus: ‘And when he had risen, be told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (cf. D). 
ne the aera gent et rig tral dee gta ay tar haga 
ons, W we ve expected to find, are 
absent from the Sabidic. 
The text of the Bohairic version, as is well 


but little doubt that in their original form both the 
Bohairic and Sahidic were free from ‘ Antiochian’ 
interpolutions. A collation of the versions in 
those parte of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that the Middle Egyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidic. This is moet clearly 
seen in the Pauline Epistles, Thus an examina- 
tion of the three versions in 1 Co proves that the 


his | Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 


independent translations. Sometimes they are 
on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. ie even when they are 
translating the same original, their rendering is 
often strikingly different from that of the Northern 
version. We may take 1 Co 15'*"* as an example. 
Here the Sah. and M.E. translations are practically 
identical: ‘But é if Christ is preached that he rose 
from the dead, in what manner do some amon 
ou say that the dead do not rise? If the des 
yo not rise, then Christ did not rise. If Christ 
did not rise, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
is oure faith also.’¢ The Boh. translation is not so 
free: ‘But if Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (ras) do some among you sa 
that there is no resurrection (dydorac:s) of the dead! 
But if there is no resurrection (d»dcracis) of the 
dead, then not even (ovd2) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was not raised, then (dpa) vain is 
our preaching, vain also is your faith.’y This 
instance—and it is one among many—shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way be related 
to one another. A cursory examination might 
suggest that they are practically the same version, 


a Of. Harnack, Texte u. Unters. xiii. 1, 76 ff. 

8 In the bilingual] MS described by pein eed (Notice des MSS 
Coptes de la Bibl. Nationale, Paris, 1805) the Gr. runs thus : sa. 
Oervreg avrev ewsluzay ve peerjesm iber meyer ov Aro! dod aly asd pee 
emvasev, The correspon Sahidic is not pu 

Other interpolations ll be found in Ao 13 g@ g@ 63 B 
oe 197 1410 151. 23. $4 1812 19 196 9 2094 g12, 

3 M.E. omits ‘ but.’ 

' ray Eogelbres Seah. Amélineau has ‘ your.’ 

. omits ‘ ts 

» A Coptic word for ‘faith’ is used. B. and MLE. employ tix 

Greek were. 
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and that the differences between them are y 
dialectical. But when we inquire more closely 
into the passayes where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfactory. 
Sometimes each version is apparently an independ- 
ent translation. Occasionally the Sahidic and 
Bohairic in rendering or in underlying text 
as against the Middle Egyptian. In other places— 
and this is especially the case in the Gospels a—the 
Bohairic and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidic. Thus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the difficult word ér:ovc.os is repre- 
sented in Sahidic by that which ts coming, in the 
other two versions by of to-morrow. hen we 
have recovered a larger portion of the Middle 
Egyptian version, and when the fragments already 
known have been collected and edited, we shall be 
able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we may provisionally state our view as follows. 
The New Testament was first translated into 
Sahidic from a text containing a considerable 
‘Western’ element. The translation was idiomatic 
and in some cases inexact. The Middle Egyptian 7 
probably made very soon afterwards, was gely 
influenced the Sahidic. The Bohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
ibe diy translations, represented an effort to 

slate with more literal exactness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptic versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX. The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon- 
struct the edition of the LXX made by ret faved 
which, as we learn from Jerome, was well known 
in Alexandria and Egypte Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Origen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidic MSS give the Book of Job in a 
shortened form. The claim has been put forward e 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the original 
text of the LXX, before Origen made his copious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.¢ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, iv. 3 p. 8.) The rela- 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sah. has 
yet to be worked out. 

5. HISTORY OF CRITICISM OF VERSIONS.—A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament is given Lightfoot in Scrivener’s 
Introd. to the New Test.6 Lightfoot, as many 
distinguished scholars before him,: believed that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 

a An examination of Mt 615 and Jn 4% will prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

& This translation in the Bohairic of Mt is probably the 
result of a deliberate revision. The older rendering (cf. Lat. 
Vulg.) h which t 
coming is wanting in Lk 11). At the end of the prayer 
peat Ay wanting in Boh. The Sah. has, ‘For a des 


thine is the power and af vi for ever, Amen’ 


too 
cation. The little that remains shows the 
same text as the Sahidic. But when we recover more, we ~~ 
find that it differs only dialectically from the ordinary M. 


version. 
ON att (Vall. ix. 1405); Apol. ade. Rufin. li. 27 (Vall. 
pir moths SY pata p. xviliff.; Hatch, Besays 


piiliet, Prat tee Job (Vall. ix 1 
er. e e 
tranalatio Zec 135 Bahk and 


« The ns of in Old M.E. cannot 
be ind dent. Both add ¢ of. Field) sad defi reading 
evidently derived from Th tion, and omitted in Boh. The 


words 3:60: &rO perwes bpeeves tiv yap byé eis are found in the 
Old M.E., but hot in and Sah. 

6 Scrivener, Plain Introduction to the iledontaghy A vat 
‘ a omena : 
a exuce ano gt Ghwe reriong te 
a é . 76 f. i 
b ack is given by 

. 144 ff. 
v. tn Dial. 


Kenyon, Our 

A useful summary of the literature of the su 

Nestie, Urtext und Ubersetzungen der Bibel caeory 
«See Quatremére, op. cit. p. 9. Ct. Schwartze, 
emph. p. xviii 


placed one or both of the principal Egyptian 
versions,’ 3.6. the Bohairic and the Sahidio, ‘or at 
least parte of them, before the close of the 2nd 
cent.’a This view has been followed by Westcott 
and Hort, who maintain that ‘the greater part of 
the’ Bohairic ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2nd cent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
.. was probably little if at all inferior in 
renee ee _Headlam, who, in the last edition 
ri 


(1894) o vener’s Introduction, has given a 
summ of the history of the criticism of the 
Coptic from the point where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘it has been sufficiently 


proved pee pabpracc py nee BS ae in he 
cent., Vv robably in the .y Ciasca, 
the introd. to his edition of the Sahidie OT (where 
references will be found to the work of former 
editors 8), discusses the text and date of the Book 
of Jobe His examination of the book confirms 
him in the belief that Lightfoot was right in 
assigning at least of the Coptic versions to 
the 2nd cent.{ It is with the greatest diffidence 
that we have ventured to suggest that this earl 
date (even if it is right) has not been acored. 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article 7 published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which reference has already been made ; 
and subsequent study has confirmed us in the 
view that there is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 

FoRBES ROBINSON. 


EHI (nx). —The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 46", where, however, o's eit) ‘oy must 
correc Nu 26 to ofwh oyny. ‘The cor- 
ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character; dD and w in the old eng being 
similar and liable to confusion. It may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad loc.). See further 
AHIRAM, and cf. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 35. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EHUD (any), son of Gera, a left-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his people by a bold exploit from Eglon 
king of Moab, who had captured Jericho an 
oppressed Israel for pveen years. This history 
is given in Jg 8, The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(vv, !2-lé- 8b). the narrative itself (vv.4>-) is one 
of the most ancient in the book, and a character- 
istic specimen of the best style of Heb. story- 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ehud and Gera elsewhere are 
names of Benjamite clans. Gera is a eon (Gn 46”) 
or gt 1 Ch 8°), Ehud is a great-grandson 
(1 Ch 7”), of Benjamin (Néldeke, Untersuch. p. 
179f.; Stade, Gesch. i. 68). But E. may we 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him (Budde, Rich?. u 
Sam. 100). Wellhausen (Gott. Nachrichkien. 18935, 
p. 480) suggests that nx may be an abbreviation 
of nsx in 1 Ch 8, G. A. COOKE. 


EITHER.—1. Now alternative, one or the other - 
in older Eng. ‘either’ was comprehensive, each of 


8 ee re 
erm tt and Hort, The NT in the Original Greek, emaller 
e 4. 
z vener, oP. ola ve ii, p. 105 f. 
Ciasca, vol. i. p. A 
8 ett, vol il. p. xvill 
€ Op. eit. vol. ti. p. xxxvi f 
a Nachrichten von der K.G. d. W. su Gittingen, 1889, No. 
p. 49ff. Steindorff (op. cit. § 2) suggests the end of the 8r-. 
cent. as the date of the Coptic translation of the Bible... Stern 
in his Critteche A der bohetrischen Uderast- 


en fu 
zung der Proverbia Salomonis (ZAS, 1882, p. 
iS Shlcle le pac ot ease waa ia in th a t. (p. 202). 

WW . was e r cen 
He thinks it possible that the Boh. and Sah. Versions may rors 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (ZAS, 1886, p. 185 
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two, like its German equivalent ‘jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10! ‘Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer’; 1 K 7%; Jn 19'8 ‘on 
either side one,’ and Rev 227 ‘on either side of 
the river was there the tree of life.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration ete) B 102 (Moule’s ed.), ‘as 
some of them do odio M call either other’— 
chan in the Oxf. ed. 1688 into ‘each other.’ 
2. ‘Either’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well as the first ; 
so Ja 32 and Ph 3" ‘ Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect’ (RV ‘or’); 
and so Lk 6° ‘Either how canst thou say to th 
brother’ (RV ‘Or’). In this sense ‘either else’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. ii. 10, ‘ Either 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
EKER (y).—A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2%). See 
GENEALOGY. 


EKREBEL (’ExpeSv), Jth 7°.—A ntly the 
town of ‘Akrabeh, E. of Shechem, the capital of 


Akrabattine (SW ii. sh. 12). 


EKRON (py, 'Axxapdéy), one of the five princi 
cities of the Philistines, the one farthest da the : 
(Jos 13°). It was a centre, having towns and 
villages dependent at it (Jos 15®). In the first 
division of the land W. of the Jordan it was 
assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary of 
that tribe (Jos 15@ 4), but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19%). It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13°). After 
his death it was taken by Judah (Jg 15); but the 

ion was not permanent, for we afterwa 

nd it in the hands of the Philistines till the time 
uf David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
history of the time when the ark was in the land 
of the Philistines (1 S 5. 6), and in connexion with 
later events (1 S 7!* 175). Like the rest of the Phil. 
cities, it became precncey en ea soon after 
the disruption. It is mentioned in erin! Ae the 
time of Jehoshaphat (2 K 1% * © 16), in the time 
of Amos (Am 1°, Zec 9*7), and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer 25%). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah, and the condign punishment 
inflicted (see, ¢.g., Smith’s Assyr. Disc. pp. aA 
It is found in the Apocrypha (1 Mac 10", A 
Accaron) as a place given by Alexander Balas to 
Jonathan Maccabseus in reward for his services. 
It is spoken of in connexion with a march of kin 
Baldwin the crusader, A.D. 1100 (Robinson, BR 
ii. 228). It is apparently identified with ‘Aktr, 
4 miles E. of Yedna, and is now a station on the 
railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. (See PHILISTINES. 
See also Smith, HGHL 193, 218). Ekronite.—A 
citizen of Ekron. The word is in the singular 
in Jos 13°, where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in 1 S 5, where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. BEECHER. 


EL.—See Gop. 


ELA ("HAd). 1.1 Es 9=ELam, Ezr 10". 2. 
(1 K 48 xx, AV Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin. 


ELAH ("x ‘ terebinth’).—41. te 36°, 1 Ch 1°) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains. 
Comp. the use of Mamrg, Caleb, etc. 2. (1 K 16%) 
King of Israel, son of Baasha. His reign can 
scarcely have lasted two years, since he came to 
the throne in the 26th year of Asa, and was killed 
In the 27th. The stwry of Elah’s death suggests 


ELAM, ELAMITES 


that he was a worthless sot (‘drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza his steward,’ 1 K 16%). 
Jos. (Ané. VII. xii. 4) says that Zimri took advan- 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1 K 
16%) to kill Elah while unprotected. Hisdeath was 
followed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jehu (1 K 16*:*); but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
accomplishing the design of Providence (1 K 167), 
cf. Hos 1*, Am 1*. The office which Arza held was 
a very high one, see 1 K 42°, 3, Father of Hoshea, 
last king of Israel (2 K 15” 17? 18'-9). 4.(1 Ch 4%) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawlinson suggests that the 
last words of the verse should be: ‘and the sons 
of Elah, Jehallelel and Kenaz.’ (So Keil.) Similar 
omissions occur in 6* 8” 9", 8, (1 Ch 9°) A Ben- 
jamite who dwelt in Jerus. in the time of Neh. 
6 is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

ELAH, THE YALLEY OF (ney PoUs % Kocdas 
"Hda, A ris dpvds ‘the valley of the terebinth’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil. champion 
Goliath at the hands of David (1 S 17» 21°). The 
valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt (=terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut through the Shephelah, and 
so lead up from the Phil. plain into the heart of 
Judea. ‘An hour’s ride from Tell ea-Safi’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil. pan ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us through the Sere to the spect 
where the Wady es-Sur turns S. towards Hebron, 
and the narrow Wady el-Jindy strikes up towards 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a leval plain, a quarter of a mile broad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream dowr 
Wady es-Sunt. This plain is probably the scene 
of David’s encounter with Goliath’ (G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 227). 

The Philistines had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekah, 3.e. on a ridge separated from 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The ‘ gai’ (;3) or ravine, whtich 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench formed 
by the combination of the two streams ; this, in fact, 
formed a valley within the valley. The Israelites 
had taken up their position on the farther or eastern 
side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady el-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural stre of both 

itions was thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opposite slopes, and so place them- 
selves at a great disadvantage ; the long delay of 
the two armies, in face of other, was probably 
due to this fact. J. F. STENNING. 


ELAM (o5'y).—4. A son of Shem (Gn 108=1 Ch 
127), the eponymous ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following article). 2 A Korahite (1 Ch 26’). 
8. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8%). 4. The eponym of a 
family of which 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2’, 
Neh 7?4, 1 Es 5") and 71 with Ezra(Ezr 8’, 1 Es 8*). 
It was one of the Bené-Elam that ur Ezra to 
take action against mixed marriages ( 10), and 
six of the same family are reported to have put 
away their foreign wives (Ezr 10”). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10" ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5. In the parallel 
lists Ezr 2°!, Neh 7% ‘the other Elam’ has also 
1254 descendants who return with Zerubbabel. It 
ap 8 certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth.-Ryssel, ad Zoc.,and Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12*). J. A. SELBIE. 


ELAM, ELAMITES (ody, "EAdu, Elymais).—The 
Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elamtu, ‘the Highlande 


ELAM, ELAMITES 


(a name also applied to the Amorite ‘ Highlands’ 
in the west), Elam, ‘an Elamite.’ Elamtu is the 
Semitio translation of the Sumerian Numma or 
Nimma, which has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-chaldzans to the 
mountainous land the east of them. Elam 
possessed two hee cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (now 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Eulzus, and or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 

Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of Ezr 4°. The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘the land 
of Elam’ raped the Babylonians (W. A. JI. ii. 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzan, the country having apparently 
been conquered by the Persian Teispes during the 
decline of the pret be empire. Sir H. Rawlinson 
notices that an early Arab. writer, Ibn en-Nadim, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assan, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The kings of Snsa, however, eventually got pos- 
session of Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam. They cal] themselves lords ‘of the king- 
dom of Anzan’; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at Bushire, the kingdom must have ex- 
tended as far as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mal-Amir, where 
there are setae! and cuneiform inscriptions, 
from which we learn that here was another king- 
dom called Apirti, the ‘ Apharsites’ of Ezr 4°. 
the agglutinative language of the second transcript 
of the Achremenian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Anzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Bab. 
“lamtu. i i 
3s Uwaja, whence the modern Kh 

The dialects of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achzemenian transcripts differ but slightly 
from ‘one another. They are agglutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known language. The statement in Gn 10, that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
racial or linguistic connexion, the object of the 


chapter being purely geographical. 

According 6 Neatehws, as reported by Strabo 
(xi 18. 3, 6), ‘four bandit nations’ inhabited the 
mountainous ion east of the Euphrates, the 

ians or who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Persia and Susa, and the Kosssans contigyous 
to the Medea. The Amardians may be the oom 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belo to Uwaja, 
Elymais (1 Mac 6') is Elam, and the Kosszans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of whose 
many words are preserved, which, how- 
ever, seem to have no connexion with the dialects 
of Elam. 


‘Ansan, in the land of Numma’ or Elam, was 
conquered by Gudea, an early viceroy of southern 
‘Babylonia (in B.c. 2700), whose monuments have 
been found at Telloh ; and Mutabil, another early 
viceroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘ broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.’ Kudur-Mabug, 
the prince of Jamutbal, a district of Elam immedi- 
ately east-vard of Chaldza, was the father of Eri- 
Aku or Arioch (which see), and ‘ father of the land 
of the Amorites’ or Syria. At the same period 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur- ) was suzerain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn 14'"*), and the 
notices in the Bab. astrological tablets which refer 
to ‘ the king of Anzan and Subarti’ or Mesopotamia 

robably belong to the same date. The defeat of 
© Elamites by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.C. 


The equivalent in the Persian transcript | M 
uzistan. 
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2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the goddess Nanzea (see 2 Mac 14), which Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1635 years afterwards. Nearly 
a thousand years later we find Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu 1. of Babylonia (B.c. 
1340); but his own men revolted from him, and he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Dungi by Kuri 
eg About a century 
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afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
din-Khutru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassite dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so successful. In B.c. 1115(?) Babylonia 
seems to have been conquered by the Elamites, as 
ad of two Elamite kings then began to rule 
it. In B.c. 742 Umman-nigas or Khumba-nigas 
became king of Elam, and in 721 assisted Merodach- 
baladan against Sargon of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at Dur-ilu. He died in 718, and was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-baladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured his general Singusibu, and added the 
amite districts of Iatbur, Lakhiru, and Rasi to 

ia. After a reign of eighteen years Sutruk- 
Nankhundi was imprisoned ye his brother Khal- 
ludus, who seized the crown. e captured Babylon 
in the rear of Sennacherib, who had gone by sea to 
Nagitu, on the Elamite coast, in order to destroy a 
settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. king, who was a son of 
Sennacherib, was carried captive to Elam. A year 
and a half afterwards (B.c. 693) the Elamite 
nominee at arnt fea was captured by the Assyrians, 
and in the following September Khalludus was 
murdered. Kudur- Nankhundi succeeded him, 
and Sennacherib ravaged Elam, capturing even 
u north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. The following J uly, Kudur-Nankh. was 
killed in an insurrection, and Umman-menanu put 
on the throne. In B.c. 690 came the great battle 
of Khalulé, when Sennacherib met the combined 
forces of Elam and peor one, and both sides 
claimed the victory. The king of Elam had under 
him the troops of Parsuas (Persia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and Ellipi (where Ecbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Aramzans and Kaldi or Chal- 
dzeans of southern Babylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisan, B.C. 689, he was B et bat and died the 
following November. mman-Khal L, his 
successor, reigned eight years, when he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of Tisri, and Umman-Khaldas 
IL ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by. his two brothers, Urtaki and Te-Umman, the 
elder of whom took the crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of Elam by the Assyr. 
king Assurbanipal, who placed Umman-igas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince. 
He joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hardly sent his army into that country when 
his son Tammaritu conspired against him, and, 
cutting off his head, sent it to Assurbanipal. 
Tammaritu then joined the Babylonians, and, 
during his absence, one of his servants, Inda-bigas, 
the throne. Thereupon Tammaritu sur- 
rendered to the i Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad- 
venturer, Umman-Khaldas ML, and the Assyr. 
army again entered Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored Tammaritu to the throne. He was soon 
found to be plotting against his masters; and as 
Umman-Khaldas once more possessed himself of 
the country, the Assyr. general wasted it with fire 
and sword. Susa and the other cities were levelled 
with the ground, the temples and palaces destroyed, 
and the sacred groves cut down. Thirty-two 
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statues of the kings were carried to 
well as the images of all the Elamite deities— 
Susinak, the god who delivered oracles, and whose 


image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Sumudu, , Partikira, “Aoaiian: Kanes 
Uduran, Sapak, iba, S Karsa and 


ungursara, 

Kirsamas, Sudanu, eerie Bilala, Panintimri, 
Silagura, Napsa, Nabritu, and Kindakarbu (to 
whom we have to add also Laguda, Nakhkhunte 
or Nankhundi, and Khumba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the . empire. But the empire was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In B.c. 606, the year probably of the 
Sate gt of Nineveh, Jeremiah refers to ‘the 

in 
declares that Elam is about to be consumed by ite 
enemies, its king and princes poner er and its 
people scattered (49°-*). This would fit in with 
the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of (which see), When Elam and 
Media are ed upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
213, Cyrus, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonymous with Elam among the 
Babylonians. It would appear from Ac 2° that the 
old of Elam was still spoken there in the 
first century of our era. 


Lrrgrarorr.—Billerbeck, Susa (1898); Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole 
de Suse (1890); Sayce, ‘The I ptions of Mal-Amir,’ in the 
Transactions of the Leyden Oriental 


S85); Loftus, 
Chaldaa and Sustana (1857). A. H. SAYCE. 
ELASA (’Adacd), 1 Mac 9°.—The site may be at 
the ruin J/?’asa, near Bethhoron (SW? iii. sh. 17). 


ELASAH (r¢yx ‘God hath made’).—41. One of 
those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). 
2. The son of tel an, who along with Gemariah, 
the son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer aay For no apparent 
reason, RV retains the AV spelling Elasah in both 
the above , although both AV and RV 
give for the same Heb. the form Eleasah (wh. see) 

where. J. A. SELBIE. 


ELATH or ELOTH (nb-x, rib).—A seaport in the 
extreme 8. of Edom, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. It is mentioned in Dt 2°in connexion with 
Ezion-geber, one of the ‘stations’ of the Israelites. 
Elath, Eloth, and Elim ma possibly be various 
names of one and the same tho 


is probabl 
aod Hiah of ggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4%, where for ‘Iru, 
Elah’ (nde, ry) we might read ‘Ir and Elah’ (vy 
me). See further Dillmann on Gn 36, The 
history of E. saab ba one. Coming into the 
ion of Israel when Edom was subdued by 

vid (2 8 8"*), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 9*). When the 
distuption of the kingdom took place, Edom con- 
tinted to be a vassal of the house of David, until 
it recovered its independence in the time of 
Jeloram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8”). The 
rt of E. passed once more into the possession of 
udah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats u Edom (2 K 14%). It 
was wrested permanently from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Ahaz hy Pekah 
and Rezin (2 K 16%), and either the Syrians 
(Kethtbh) or the Edomites (Keré) became its pos- 
sessors. With this event (c. B.C. 734) ends its 
history as far as OT is concerned. is the 
modern ‘A kabah. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL-BERITH (Jg 9%).—See BAAL-BERITH, and 


of Elam’ (Jer 25”), and eight years later he | A 


ELDER 


as | cf. Moore, Judges, 242, 265; W. R. Smith, BS 


93n.; Baudissin in PRE? ii. p. 334. 


EL-BETHEL (5yn'3 5x).—The name which Jacob 
is said to have given to the scene of his vision on 
his way back from Paddan-aram, Gn 35’ (P?). The 
LXX (Ba:6#A), Vulg. (Domus Des), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘ El,’ which Ball (in Haupt’s O7) ests 
may have been corrupted from mq ‘that,’ which 
would naturally be attached to op? (so in Pesh. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel ia 
an extraordinary name for a place. Seo, however, 
the note (*) om p. 278* of the present volume. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
ELDAAH (nyzx, Perhaps ‘God hath called ’).— 
son of Midian (Gn 25‘, 1 Ch 1%). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELDAD (7x). — One of the seventy elders 
appointed to assist Moses in the government of the 
people. On a memorable occasion in the wilder- 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present with Moses and the rest of the elders 
at the Per of ere saat rea ac — ever 
message and receive His spirit. But the spirit o 
the Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, and sprees to Moses to 
forbid them. But he received the reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them !’ (Nu 11%). 

R. M. Boyp. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu 11%-® furnished an inviting theme for i iar 
tion to some unknown seer and author. His book 
is quoted in Hermas, Vis. ii. 3: ‘Thou shalt say to 
Maximus. Behold the tribulation cometh... 
‘‘The Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in the (book) of Eldad and Modad.’ 
The Pal. Targums (Jerus. i. and Jerus. ii) both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the sup hiatus in 
the Heb. Bible. The with Hermas that it 
had reference to pre- Messianic tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jerus. ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerus.i. omits this; butadds, ‘The Lord (see gtk 8.v. 
orp) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula- 
tion.’ The close resemblance thus pointed out be- 
tween Hermas and the two Targums seems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
with the same Bk of E. and M.; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zickler no longer neces- 

. In1 Clem. xxiii. 8. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case ypa¢%}, in 
the other zp ixds Adyos, but not in OT, which 
ye he and Holtzmann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Hermas, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who is sceptical about the approaching tribulations 
‘at the end of the days.’ Our book is found in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 orlyo), and in the 
Synopsis i (see ABRAHAM, K OF). 


LrrgraTors. — Fabricius, Codex peeudep. V.T. 1. 801-806; 
Schiirer, HJP uw. ili. 29; er, A des A.T. 480; Weber, 
- sithgs bomrra in the Dated: oltenann’ Finleitung oa 

J.T. MARSHAL 

ELDER (1N OT).—Inancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 
and the word elder did not su those purely 
ecclesiastical and religious functions with which it 
is now associated. The origin of the office is easily 
traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the early history of all nations age 


ELDER 


ELEAZAR 677 


is = i rat gparoooain of vont with 
authority. (Uf. the pres 80 uently men- 
tioned E i. XViii. 503), the Senciels 


by Homer (6.9 
the Romaua, the zperfér at Sparta, and the Sheikh, 
the Romans, the rpeofis at Sparta, and the Shei 
i.e. elder, in Arabia . Hence from the beginning 
of Israel’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(0°32], wpecBbrepox) as an official The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to een merely 
the dignity to which age was formerly the neces- 
sary rt.* Inthe narratives of the Hex. both 
J an are acquainted with the institution of 
elders (Ex 8% 197 24!) Nu 116 etc.), and that not 
only in Israel but enone the Egyptians (Gn 507) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 22’). Their 
tion and functions in early times are thus 
escribed by Wellhausen (ZHist. of Jer. and Jud. 
15), ‘What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in rear dispensed justice 
each within his own circle.’ They are frequently 
referred to in Deut. as di ing the functions 
of local authorities (Dt 191? 21? 2215 257, cf. also 
Jos 20‘, Jg 8'*, Ru 4?). Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con- 
siderable ; ¢.7. the elders of Succoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jg 8) numbered seventy- 
seven. Ata later period they appear in counexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern- 
ment (1 S 8‘), with the intrigues of David and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 30” 
2 § 31), while the part they played in the judicial 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 K 21°), It 
was from amongst the previously existing bod of 
elders that M according to Nu 11% (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘to bear with him 
the burden of the people.’ e important 
played by this incident in late Jewish traditions 
ill be referred to under SANHEDRIN). 


The elders of the city ("yn "371) acted as judges (Dt | 


2215), just as the village Kdds and his assistants do 
in an Arab community at the present day (Driver, 
Deut. 199). It is true that in Dt 16% ‘judges’ 
(os%) and ‘officers’ (ome) appear to dis- 
i ed from elders; but Schiirer is prob. right 
in his suggestion, that both these classes were 
selected from the general body of elders, the ‘judges’ 
being en with the administration of justice, 
while the ‘officers’ took charge of the executive 
department. Elders sat he ss in the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezr 5° ® 67-4 108, Jth 6'§ 7% 8! 108 
13%, 1 Mac 12%, and in the story of Susanna), 
while the wpecBirepa rod Aaof during the Rom. 
poes are often mentioned by Josephus and NT. 
he authority which the elders of any com- 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu- 
larly after the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE) had 
become a flourishing institution. ‘In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be alao the elders of the synagogue’ (Schiirer). As 
a general rule, at least, they had absolute jurisdic- 
tion, and had not to take the sense of the con- 
gregation or the community. In Nu 35%, Jg 20. 21, 
zr 10, we have rare exceptions to this rule (see 
CONGREGATION). The right of exercising religious 
discipline was in their hands, and in particular it 
lay bls them to pass rir eens of eouaay 
om the synagogue, to whic usion is frequently 
made in NT (eg Lk 63, Jn 97 12% 16%). 
In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. BISHOP, various details regarding 
this office, esp. in the later periods of Jewish his- 


* The AV tr. of 0°32] sometimes by ‘elders’ and sometimes by 
ae ol (¢.g. Is 814, Jer 191) is unfortunate and misleading. 
NC IMNT, 


tory, will be found under artt. SANHEDRIN and 
SYNAGOGUE. 


LrrznaTura.—Schiirer, AJP n. 1. 
ib.-Theol. Lea., and Thayer, NT Lez. 
Die Verbt 


Heb. Arch. 806, 8142£., 320, 
herstel v. Ler. eto, 99 f.,1161.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 153 f. . A. SELBIE. 


ELDER IN NT.—See BIsHOP. 


ELEAD (rar ‘God hath testified’)—An Eph- 
raimite (1 Ch 7”). See GENEALOGY. 


ELEADAH (7x5* ‘God hath adorned,’ AV 
Eladah).—An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7%). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELEALEH {rau in Nu 327 # = ‘), Nu 82°37, Is 
15* 16°, Jer 48%.—A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. The expression (v.*), ‘their names 
being pee Sed referring to this and other towns, 
is rend by Knobel (following the LXX), ‘en- 
closing them with wails’; but this is very improb- 
able (nw ‘wall’ is only poetic). See Dillm. ad loc. 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshbon, and in the 4th 
cent. A.D. was known (Onomasticon, s.v.) as bein 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. It is now the ruin 
mound of £l-'Ai, about a mile N. of Heshbon. 
See SEP vol. i. under the Arab. name. 
C. R. CONDER. 

ELEASAH (nyvy;>x ‘God hath made’).—1. A 
Judahite (1 Ch ). 2. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8” 9). See ELASAH. 


ELEAZAR (1y>x ‘God has helped.’—Cf. Azarel, 
1 Ch 12%, and the Phen. names Eshmunazar= 
‘Eshmun has helped,’ CIS 1. i. 3, 1. 1; Baalazar= 
‘Baal has helped,’ CJS 1. i. 256, 1. 2). 
Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and a hal books. 
4. The third son of Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6%, 
Nu 37), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was itted to the priestly office (Ex 28'). After 
the death of Nadab and Abihu by fire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistanta of Aaron 
(Lv 10'3-16), The former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 3*?). When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu 20* 8%, Dt 10°). Heis spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numbering of the people 
(Nu 26: *); and after the death of Moses he 
aided Joshua in the work of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan amongst the twelve 
tribes (Jos 14) 17¢ 19" 211). His burial-place is 
mentioned in Jos 24". From Eleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Putiel (Ex 6%), were descended all 
sacosediii igh priests down to the Maccabeean 
period ; the only exceptions being the high prieste 
who lived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some era! ears reason, the office was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2. A 
son of Abinadab, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistines (1 8 7’). 3. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(2 S 23°, 1 Ch 11!*2%), The name should probably 
inserted in 1 Ch 27%. 4 A Levite, son of 
Mahli, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 23% * 24%), 
5. A priest of the time of Ezra (Ezr 8*, Neh 12*). 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
‘ strange woman,’ s.¢. one of non-Israelitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10*). 7. The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
surnamed Avaran (1 Mac 2°). He fell in the battle 
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fought at Bethzacharias inst Antiochus Vv. 
Eupator, B.C. 163 (1 Mac 6@*), His name occurs 


also in 2Mac8™. §&. ‘One of the principal scribes’ 
martyred during the ution of Antiochus 
ac 61*-8}), 9, The father 


Epip anes, B.C. 168 (2 
of that Jason who was sent on an embassy to 
Rome by Judas Maccabeeus in B.C. 161 (1 Mac 81”), 
10. An E. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (11). 


W. C. ALLEN. 

ELECTION [éx\oy}. The subst. is rare, not 
found in LXX (yet rer Symm. Th. Is 37™, cf. 
Ps. -Sol 97 18*), In NT, Ac 9, Ro 9! 1157-%, 1 Th 
14, 2P 1%, ~ éxAéyopas (in LXX generally for 
w13)=to ‘choose,’ implying (see Cremer’s Tae) 
(1) a special relation between the chooser and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many: éxdexrés Nr LXX for nj or 
nz, also fairly often for var. forms of 3, besides 
being occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heb. roots=‘ chosen 
or ‘choice’ (adj.)). ‘The word is common in Dt and 
II Is. It is not n Hos, Am (but idea in 3°), or Is 

et cf. LXX Is 28"*, which is the source of 1 P 2°). 

t is used chiefly to describe God’s choice of Israel 
out of all the nations of the world to be His own 

ple, Dt 4"7' etc., and of Jerus. to be the covenant 
ome of worship, Dt 12° ete. It is used also of 
God’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, ¢.g. His choice of Aaron and his family 
for the service of the sanctuary, His choice of 
the king, and especially of David. It is once 
used of Abraham; and in Is 40-66 it 
naturally from its use in connexion with 
to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

It is rare in the Apocrypha; yet of. Wis 3°, Sir 
46 etc. It is constant in Enoch. Cf. Ps-Sol 97 18°. 

In NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 
israel (Ac 13"), but for the most part it passes 
over with other theocratic titles to the ‘Israel of 
God,’ and describes either the Church asa whole, 
or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
virtue of their membership, sometimes as chosen 
to some ag office or work, oe: the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Paul. It is twice used as part of the 
title of our Lord (Lk 9” (var. lect.) 23°, Jn 1%). 
The word ap constantly in the Apostolic 
Fathers, especially in 1 Clement and Hermas. 

The thought of ‘election’ has formed so promi- 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formulated scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera- 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Scripture without distracting associations. And 
yet the effort is worth making. The only hope of 
any further progress in the elucidation of the prob- 
lem, the only prospect of extricating ita discussion 
from the deadlock at which it has arrived, lies in a 
careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The questions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions. i. The questions 
touching the author of election—who chooses the 
slect? What can we know of His character? 
What are ape Sieen of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them? ii. The questions 
touching the persons of the elect—who are they ? 
and for what end are they chosen? iii. The ques- 
tion belonging to the efiect of election—what 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect ? 

i. On the first part of this question there is no 
difference of opinion. Every theory of election is 
based on the fact, constantly emphasized in Hol 
Scripture, that election is the immediate wor 
of It is His act as directly as creation is. 
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in creation, His eternal 


In fact, Gud’s pur 
purpore ( xpd0ecrs rv aluvwe, Eph 3"), is revealed 

bol Scripture as working to ite end by the 
It is in St. Paul's language 
The two thoughts are 
ble. We can understand, there- 
fore, how it is that St. Paul should say that God 


method of election. 
kar’ éxdoyhr wpd0eors, Ro 94. 
in reality inse 


chore His elect before the foundation of the worid 
in His Son (Eph 1‘). He is only expreasing the 
truth that underlies our Lord’s words when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hend is not mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ (Mt 
20%). Our first conclusion then, the one fixed point 
in the whole discussion, is this: God is the author 
of election. He Himself chooses His own elect. 

When we go on to ask on what grounds His 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord- 
ance with what law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable ground. To 
some minds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. It involves in 
their judgment a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human ler In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zophar 
the Naamathite (Job 11’), they ask, ‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The main facta 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
but the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; onl 
an inéhaatened curiosity can seek to intrude 
into such secrets.’ To some minds, again, the 
question involves an assumption inconsistent with 
one of their primary philosophical or theological 
postulates. It seems to them incunsistent with 
the reality of the divine freedom, which in this 
connexion is only another name for the divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow- 
ledge any law as regulating His choice. 

It either of these penn is well grounded, 
further discussion of the —— ia, of course, 
precluded. We must therefore begin by cetuine 
the position we are prepared to take ap wi 
regard to them. Let us consider the second objec- 
tion first. No doubt, if in its ultimate analysis 
our conception of God resolves itself into a con- 
ception of abstract omnipotence, or of an absolutely 
sovereign will, and if ommipotence means the 
power to do anything, and if no will can be ab- 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do right, it is meaningless if not profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 
God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut- 
able. We cannot even begin to understand the 
action of a will in this sense ‘absolute.’ But if 

ess, and not power, lies at the heart of our 
conception of God, then we shall not be ashamet 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificers 
phrase, ‘Truth and justice define omnipotence.’ 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the human analogy which is present, though latent, 
every time we use the word ‘will’ in relation to 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must be at once deter. 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
aradox it be, that the will of God is free, only 
use, by the blessed necessity of His eae He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and por, And we shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
regulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warring, 

that as men our powers of apprehending and 


expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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be infinite depths of m in the divine nature 
which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
us. We believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were crea to know God. And it isa 
matter of life and death for us that we should be 
able to bring this revealed method of His workin 

into harmony with the rest of the revelation tha 

He has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to.be satisfied with any pee 
of the facts of the divine government which can- 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation He has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into His plan. 

When in this a sent we approach the examina- 
tion of the scriptural evidence, the result may 
well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution. The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses. 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter- 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 

ualities will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
or all that, it is the real or supposed loveliness of 
the object that rules his choice. It would be 
natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in like manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. But it is just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to believe 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of developing loveliness; but 
that since the root of all loveliness is in God, and 
since there can be no dness a from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 
or develop any goodness or loveliness in- 
ependent of, and so constituting a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised when we find Israel seu jabra warned in 
Holy Scripture to reject the flattering assumption 
that they been chosen on the ground of their 
own inherent attractiveness, They were not asa 
nation either more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (Dt 77 9°). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 

ill or the energy of men (Ro eo”). t is not of 
works but of grace (Ro 115, cf. Jn 1). 

It must therefore be a mistake to try to dis- 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himself, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight is, after all, from first to 
last Hisown creation. The testimony of Scripture 
is not, however, really limited to this negative 
result. The choice which is not determined from 
without is all the more certainly determined from 
within. And the ground of the choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is expressly declared to lie in the love 
<Dt 7§) and the faithfulness (Dt 9°, Ro 11%) and 
the mercy of our God (Ro 9"). 

ii. We pass on now to consider the second group 
of questions connected with our subject. Who are 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen? In 
OT the term ‘elect’ is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, regarded asa whole. They are at 
all periods of their history taught to regard them- 
selves as the ‘chosen people.’ At the same time 
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special divisions of the nation, ¢.g. the tribe of 
Levi and the house of Aaron, are chosen to 
ohio certain functions on behalf of the whole 
y; and certain prominent individuals, e.g. 
Abraham and David, are ed as the objects 
of a special election. In 40-66 the term is 
appli to the nation generally and to the ‘servant 
of J”’ in all the different connotations of that 
many-sided title,—so little is the prophet con- 
scious of any fundamental contradiction between 
the thought of a national and an individual 
election. In NT the universal Church takes the 
lace of Israel as the ‘chosen race,’ and not only 
er head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of addr 
which it is impossible to narrow down, are descri 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar 
connexions as ‘called’ and ‘holy’ and ‘ faithful’ 
and ‘beloved.’* It does not seem possible to deter- 
mine on NT evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in the Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. Three points are clear—(1) 
that they were chosen before the foundation of 
the world ; (2) that they were chosen ‘in Christ’; 
(3) that membership in the Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to each individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the different classes described 
as ‘elect’ in Holy Scripture. We must consider 
next what can be learnt with regard to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. We must not, of course 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in the different cases. Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that we shall gain some 
help towards understanding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
application to the rest. 

he selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi need not detain us long. Itisa 
simple case of the choice of certain individuals to fill 
an office of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
responsibility on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 
he choice of Israel presents a more com- 
plicated problem. The choice in the first instance 
involved a call to eoonpy * special position in rela- 
tion to J’—to be, an be acknowled before 
the world as, His peculiar people. ‘Ye are m 
witnesses,’ saith the Lord, ‘my servant whom 
have chosen; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he’ (Is 43"). And this 
ition of privilege involved a special responsi- 
ility tow God and towards the rest of man- 
kind. On the one side, they were the trustees of 
God’s glory in the world, ‘his witnesses,’ ‘the 
ple which he formed for himself, to show forth 
is praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
promise made at the call of the Father of the elect, 
that ‘in him and in his seed should all the families 
of the earth be blessed ’ (cf. Gn 18%). And this work 
for others is the characteristic function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen Israel. 

In NT comparatively little is told us of the 
porpeee of election. ‘The poor in this world,’ St. 

ames writes, ‘God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.’ ‘God chose you,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (or ‘‘ as 
a firstfruit,” dwapyyhy for dx’ dpxijs) unto salvation.’ 
‘ He chose us,’ he writes again le 1*) ‘in him (8.6. 
in Christ) that we should be holy and without 

* There is, indeed, one in the Gospels, which will call 
for notice later on, in which a distinction is drawn between the 
many ‘called’ and the few ‘chosen.’ But the existence of this 
one passage does not invalidate the etatement in the text, which 


merely asserts that there are other passages in which this narrow 
siguification for ‘elect’ is excluded. 
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blemish before him in love.’ The Christian, there- 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood before him in a 
relation of intimacy with God, receiving 


from Him 


the spiritual and graces, together 
with the rp igen gr for appropriating them 
(Col 8°), which such an inti resuppoees, and 


timacy p 
the assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the pledge. 

The indications of a wider in the election 
of the Christian are not, in as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, be a 
mistake to regard them as altogether wanting. 
Our Lord (Jn 15) Himself told His apostles that 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race existe, aa St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2°), appropriating the words of Is 43, ‘to 
show forth the excellencies of him who called them 
out of darkness into his glorious light.’ And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph 1*"*) in which he 
— of Ae election in ae Ae the = ot 

e glory of his grace,’ rev as the goal o 
the sternal purpose, ‘the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth’; a goal towards the attainment 
of which our election cannot be regarded as more 
than a preparato stare. 

We conclude, therefore, that according to the 
predominant use of the term in ha! Scripture 
election is an attribute of the visible Church, and 
finds its true goal, not simply in the salvation of 
certain elect individuals, but in the evangelization 
of the race. There is indeed good scriptural 

ogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower to describe as it were an election 
within the elect. For St. Paul uses it (Ro 11") to 
describe the inner circle in Israel who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them—‘the remnant’ to 
which alone an ediate salvation had been 
galt gi by Isaiah (Ro 9”, Is 10"). And our 

rd again and warns us in parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching Ls Sab ar the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darkness. 
It is in this connexion that He uses the warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting the use of 
the term, as some theological systems do to this 
narrower sense—refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, either those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the judgment. Still less justification is there 
for assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted circle has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose i 

i, We pass on now to the last in our 
inquiry, the consideration of the effect of election. 

e ask what influence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that the divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 

we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re- 
stricted sense of the term election, and limit the 
sore of ite operation to its effect on this limited 

e, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions, It is 
inconsistent with ny real faith in the divine Omni- 

ce to suppose that any deliberate purpose of 

can finally fail of ita accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power from without 
or from within can prevent this result. The fact 
that they have been chosen for this end carries 
with it the divine determination to provide all the 
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means required to ensure its attainment. The 
elect, therefore, receive first a gift of ‘ irresistible 


grace’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘ perseverance,’ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervening lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do not seem to find room, at least 
in the all-important moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcome, complement to the 
docteis ine of eestor 80 Gaal eer 

t is impossible not to wi e dee 
respect systems which embody the sonslusiots of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
St. Augustine to Calvin and Jonathan Edwarda. 
At the same time it is a remarkable fact that these 
conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit the facts of 
life. There are elements in human experience and 
elements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness seems instinct- 
ively to shrink in horror. Itcan only be afl sy 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
faculties have no power to solve. 

then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conclusions rest? Can 
it be that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the ? 

The premisses are these—(1) is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (3) The final of creation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost. 
(4) The position of any individual man in one or 
other of these two must be traced back in 
the last resort to the original purpose of God with 

rd to him. 

t seems impossible to take exception to either 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must be able to effect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may be enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. We have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all thi are as He would have 
them to be. But the end must be a perfect embodi- 
Again, f the third of Chose premiswon is sand, 

n, e of these is soun 
the fourth seems to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and wk er statement of the end towards 
which ‘the whole creation moves’? Now, there 


can be no doubt that it expresses accurately one 


against itself. It 
eternal punishment (Mt 25%). It 
speaks also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2‘). It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer darkness on their 
Lord’s return (Mt 24" etec.). It also of an 
end, when God shall be all in (1Co 15%). It 
seems clear that to our apprchension these two 
sets of statements must be mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment as veing not 
the end, but only a means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the difficulty, we must 
remain content with an unreconciled antinomy 
But, in any case, it is important to remember whick 
® Westcott, Historic Fath, p. 502. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Paul’s 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) which contain his 
moet explicit teaching on the subject of election. 
These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the offer of salvation made to them in the 
gos . The first line of solution is suggested by 
e thought, to which attention has already been 
called, of an election within the chosen ple 
(Ro 9 117). Such an election has parallels in the 
sty oO oe pone family (9°). It is in 
accordance with express utterances of prophecy 
(97). Itis therefore no evidence of a final defeat 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 


prone and indignantly refuses to accept this as a 
or ete solution (114). 
perfect triumph, th 

ata tite pleigoel the alimate del 
e @ sure 20 e ultima iverance 
the whole F th 


) 
of e first-fruit be holy, the lump 


is holy too’ (11%). However much the nation as a | h 
curred 


whole had in the divine wrath by their 
opposition to the they were yet dear to 
for their fathers’ e (11%). The power of 


The and the calling of God are without 
repentance (11"). In the end all Israel shall be 
saved (11%). And lest we should think that in 


this respect Israel stands on a different footing from 
the rest of the world, he adds—‘ God hath shut up 
men unto disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all’ { 133), 
In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of everlasting 
ishment as one of ita fundamental 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 
Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con- 
sider the effect of election in ita relation to the 
elect in the narrower seuse of the term, what are 
we to aay of ita influence in the case of the wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to 
(11%-) ig sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it an unalterable declaration of the divine 
for good towards those to whom His call 
came. He believed also that the will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro 7'**), At the same time, the action of 
the divine will on the human was not to over- 
whelm it, but to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own yi boas dt ded 
because it is God who is working in them bo aa 
e 


dream of claiming any credit to himself. It is the 

ift of God (Eph 2°). Yet the refusal to surrender 

not due to defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6). 

Again, the presence of the divine grace does 
not supersede the necessity for constant watch- 
fulness (cf. Mk 13” ete.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel’ (Ac 98) contemplates the oer of 
becoming himself a castaway (1 Co 97’). Branches 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
—and what has been done once may be done again 

11%). While, however, his language does not 
eave us room to believe that he regarded himself, 
at least at this part of his career, as possessing any 

* Of. Council of a.D. 529, on Donum D. 
vr diigo Deum. gf i pa Guigoretur dodit gut non docks 


inalienable gift of ‘final perseverance,’ or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘to make his own calling and 
election sure’ (2P 1°), it is clear that he had an 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He 
knows whom he has trusted (2 Ti 1!*), and is con- 
vinced that He is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. He can trust God to bring to 
perfection any good work in a man when He has 
once set His hand to it (Ph 1°). Even the human 
potter, whom the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer 18‘), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in his hand, made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it. 

If anything like this is the truth about the 
doctrine of election, we need no longer shrink from 
the contemplation of it as if it were ‘a portion of 
eternity too great for the eye of man.’ The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Church, however much it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
as in it a promise of hope, not a message o 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a 
coming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
ea of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
eave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intercessions and her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in the light of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2!“). We can enter 
with hearte into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, and cry with him in exultant adora- 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgmente and his ways cree finding out. 
... For of him and through him and to him 
are all things; to whom be glory for ever.’ 
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ELECT LADY. —See JOHN (EPISTLES). 
EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (Sey: ‘9% Sx).—U the 


‘parcel of ground’ which he had bought from the 
Béné-Hamor, Jacob erected a mazggébah (s0 Well., 
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Kautzsch-Socin, Ball, Dillm., ete.), and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the name El-elohe- 
Israel, ‘El, the god of Israel,’ Gn 33” (E). This 
appears a strange name for an altar, hence Delitzsch 
(a@ loc.) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of ita 
inscription. The LXX reads érexadécaro ry Oéo» 
*"Iopaya, ‘he called upon the God of Israel’; and it 
is just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MT x \$ az to Sxb wn pn. See 
Gop. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL ELYON ag Se) occurs in RVm of Gn 14 
18. % 3 where RV (text) has ‘God most High,’ and 
AV ‘the most high God.’ It is probably a proper 
name, the appellation of a Canaanite deity. In 
v.™ ‘IT have lift up mine hand unto J”, most 
High,’ there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘J”’ and the identification of the 
latter with El Elyon are due to a redactor (so 
Ball, Kautzsch-Socin, Hommel, etc.). The word 
J” is wanting in the LXX (6ed» riv tywrov), and the 
collocation of names reminds one of ‘ Jahweh- 
Elohim’ of Gn 2-3. See further under Gop. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘mighty aaa referred to in the 
letters of Ebed-tob (or, as Hommel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Amendphis 
(c. B.C. 1400). This ‘mighty king’ is indeed gener- 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt; but Hommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
earthly potentate is meant, argues, from the use of 
the term in the letter of Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot be intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but was more probably the king of the Hittites. 
He suggests, further, that the title ‘ mig ney ane 
had inally a religious significance. He remar 
that the thrice-repeated asseveration of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred formula. ‘To the Pharaoh, of course, the 
‘‘mighty king” meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “not my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the mighty 
king” (3.6. of El Elyon), must still have been per- 
fectly familiar.’ It is well, however, to remember 
that this is Fare conjecture. There is no reason 
why a title like the ‘mighty king’ should not have 
been applied to more monarchs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiba it may refer to the Hittite 
king, as elsewhere it may designate the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it has 
ever anything to do with El Elyon remains to be 
proved. 
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vii.—viil. (1896-97), on elchizedek,’ by Sayce, Driver, and 
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ELEMENT.—A word, with ita original oroaxetor 
nvexe in pl.) and its derivative croyelwos, 
entirely confined in sacred literature to the Apocr. 
and NI. AV renders the Greek variously: six 
times as ‘elements’ (Wis 7}7 1918 Gal 4% 9, 
2P 3% 13), twice as ‘rudiments’ (Col 2* ”), once 
as ‘principles’ (He 65%), once (orotyelwors) as 
‘members’ (2 Mac 7”). RV gives ‘elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2P; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘rudiments.’ In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs once, 4 Mac 12”, plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, as in 2 P, it means unmistak- 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
Sonipoaed ; in 2 and 4 Mac those of which the 
human body is composed ; in Hebrews its defining 
genitives show that it stands with them for the 
elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi- 


and Del. on Gn 14; Kittel, Hist. of 


fications march with the usage of the word in 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi- 
fication—that which stands in a grotxos, ‘row,’ 
‘series’; then (1) in pl. the letters of the al habet, 
not as written ee ut as the primary elemente 
of words (Plat., Aristot.) ; (2) the primary elements 
of the universe (from Plat. downwards); (3) as 
gested by the usage in Xenoph. (Mem. I i. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist. p. 702),— 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration,—but definitely onl 
in later Greek from Cornutus (Ist cent. A.D.), 
Plut., Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first principles, of knowledge, almost alwa 
with a defining genitive or a guide from the 
context determining what the knowledge is. 

The es in St. Paul alone remain, Gal 4* °, 
Co] 2%. In each of these there is the defining 
genitive rod xécuov, except in Gal 4°, where, how- 
ever, the ro xécpou of v.* clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
oroxeia in all these places should be in ted in 
the same way; and the second is that, as roé 
xécuou is not a branch of instruction, like Acylar 
in He, or dperjjs in Plut. (De puer. educ. 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should be physical, as 
with the other instances in biblical literature (cf. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 51), rather than ethical ; 
‘elements of the material world’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempl, ii. 472), rather than ‘ elements [of 
religious knowledge) furnished by the material 
world’ (Lightfoot), or ‘elements [of religious 
knowledge] characteristic of the non-Christian 
world,’ t.e. elements of religious truth belongi 
to mankind in general (Meyer). The ‘religious 
knowledge’ and ‘religious truth,’ with their 
alleged relation to roi xécyov, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter- 
eee (the interpretation of the word in Clem. 

om. x. 9) is confirmed by the context of the 
passages. In Col 2° what is referred to is not an 
elementary knowledge from which a moral and 
spiritual advance could be made, not a circumcision 
and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
cultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a ; Diilosophy * and a ‘deceit,’ a 
delusive speculation offe as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and pone of later 
(v.48) as characterized by. a false humility and a 
worship of pr In Gal 4*”* the ‘elements of 
the world,’ ‘the weak and beggarly elements,’ to 
whose service Jew and heathen Christians were 
set on returning, are put parallel to ‘them that 
by nature are not and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and 
seasons and years. This context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especially cro xeia as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial. 23; Polycrates in 
Euseb. HE iii. 31; Epiphanius, adv. Her. i. in 
her. Phariseorum, 2), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4); the Colossian worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were sup by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings; cf. Philo, Mundi 
Hi i. 34; Enoch 41. 43; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5; 

rig. on Jn 4; and, within the Scriptures them- 
selves, Job 38’ (morning stare= 4 God), 1 Co 
15 (bodses clothing spirits), Ja 1 (Father of the 
lights). Cf. also Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 52 f., 
and Meyer-Haupt on Col 2°. 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosophical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after all, with the referenoe to food 
and drink in Col 2"*, though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were ‘features of the world’s life,’ which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the | abhi 
ance of the heavenly croxeia. And, further, 
xéoynos, a8 predominantly nied in biblical Greek, 
seems to lead us away from rather than towards 
evpayés, and must, at any rate, emphatically 
include a boise aera ap by men. a 
apparently, we must seek a consistent interpre 

oi for the Pauline es in & cea of 
oroxeta clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. It may be called an extension of the 
meaning we have just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but all things, in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern- 
ance of spirits. Thisgiew reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but also in OT and NT. 

In the former region we find, for example, in the 
Book of Jubilees, a Jewish composition belong- 
ing to the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Eth. Version of the 
Heb. Book of Jubilees, Oxford, 1895), the following 

ge (c. 2): ‘On the first day created he the 
heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry “holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
els of the spirite of cold and of heat, of winter 
and of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the discernment of his 
understanding.’ Everling (see appended literature) 
quotes also Lnoch 82! (angels of the stars, 
with names of leaders), 604" (angels appointed 
over the various phenomena of nature); Ascensio 
Isaie (2nd cent. A.D., according to Harnack) 418 
(angel of the sun, etc.), 2 Es (81-96 A.D., acc. to 
Schiirer) 8% (army of angels... in wind and 
fire), and Sidbyll. Oraec. (2nd cent.) 7* (angels of 
fire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. In Ps 104‘ (according to the , a8 quoted 
also in He 1”) angels take the shape of winds and 
fire; in Rev 7? there are the four angels of the four 
winds, in 14” there is an angel of the fire, in 16° an 
angel of the waters (cf. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Ju 5‘). In Dn 
10°* ® we have angels as princes of Persia and 
Greece, and in 12! Michael as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as he stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 12’), and as each of the 
seven Churches has its angel (Rev 2. 3), and perhaps 
also each individual human being (Mt 18). Every- 
thing that happens is wrought by angels: ‘there are 
no secondary causes.’ Angel powers are the in- 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called ‘gods,’ as in 
Ps 82!-§ being ‘sons of the Most High’ (the 
Peshitta actually gives anges in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the ‘God of 
gods’ and ‘ Lord of lords’ Dt 10!7, Ps 136* 3; cf. 
Apoc. of fd meee ‘In the fifth heaven... 
angels called lords,’ quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. xi. 77. Hence St. Paul’s expression 1 Co 8° ‘are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there are gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4°) 
‘by nature not s’ like the ‘one God’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 8°), Thus there was common 

und for heathen nature-worship and for Jewish 
egalism, for the law had been ‘administered by 
angels’ (zal 3!°, He 27, Ac 7® ® (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. v. 
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8; 11. i. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2° ‘ For not to angels did he 
subject the world to come, whereof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s government ; and, 
rane Si certain independence in the discharge of 
their functions, could stand (to use Kitschl’s phrase) 
in ‘“‘relative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in other cases an actual misrepresentation 
of Him, and consequently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this light we can more 
easil y, cueereren’ how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law; and the lexing passage Col 2%, 
where Christ is said ve ‘stripped off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in [his cross],”—or, as it may be otherwise 
worded, ‘‘exhibited them in their rea] nature, 
leading them in his triumphal train,”—may pos- 
sibly tind its elucidation in the idea that these apyal 
and étovcla: (cf. d€ovclay éxl ray vddrww Rev 11°) had 
hidden His nal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’* This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
case of the Prince of Persia (Dn 10), and Satan 
and his angels (2 P 2‘, Jude °), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Acco: ingly, Christ can speak of 
‘the prince of this world’ (Jn 12°!), and St. Paul of 
the ‘ god of this age’ (2 Co 4‘): both can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 13?*, Mk 8®, 2 Co 
127, 1 Th 25), and St. Paul can see the datudma in the 
dark background of idolatry (1 Co 10%). Over all 
these powers Christ is to triumph (! Co 15*), either 
by crushing insubordination and destroying the 
insubordinate (Rev 19%), or by displaying His 
real headship, which by the ‘tradition of men’ 
has been concealed (Ph 2! Eph 1%, Col 21 9), 
and delivering the ‘ heirs’ from the tutelage of the 
éxirpora, the ‘ governors,’ the crotxeia rod xdopou, 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 4!-¢) 
Everling, Angelologie, 74 n., for Michael as called 
éxirporos of Israel in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew). 

The suggestion by St. Paul in his rots give: uh 
ober Geots (Gal 4°), that by his crocxeta he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
use of the word in this sense in the extant litera- 
ture of the lst cent.; but Everling (p. 70) 
quotes the following passage from the Testament 
of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnack, Gesch. Alt. Christ. Ltt. i. 2, 858), 
where the spirits that appear to Solomon aay, 
‘We are the so-called oraxeia, the world rulers of 
this world.’ | 

For the ‘ Stoicheiolatry’ of the modern Greeks 
and their belief that there is a craxeiory everywhere 
to be propitiated, see Kean in Expos. Times, viii. 
(1897) 514. 


ologie, 1888 
183-192 ; and Kean, as above quoted. 


ELEPH (xz), Jos 18¥ only.—A town of Ben- 
jamin, probably the present village Lifta W. of 
Jerus., which often been wrongly identified 
with Nephtoah. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEPHANT (’Edé¢as, elephas).—This animal is 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as employed in war. 
It is not found in AV of OT, except in the marg. 
for behemoth (Job 40"), and elephants’ teeth for 
tvory (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 9”). The word is o'anjy shen- 

* Quoted from an article by the present writerin the Thinker, 
May 1895, on ‘St. Paul's view of the Greek gods.’ 
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adage The word shén is the ordinary word for 
vory in OT, and habbtm seems to be the same as 
the modern vernacular word for hant in the 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. gg eae 


. E. Post. 
ELEUTHERUS (’EdctGepos), 1 Mac 117 12°.—A 
river which separated Syria and Phoenicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and appears to be the mod. Nahr el-Kebir or 
‘Great River,’ which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of Tripoli. C. R. Co 


ELHANAN (};95x).—41. In 2 8 21° we read: ‘and 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Bethlehemite 
slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s heam’; in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch 205, by a alight change in the Heb. thi 
becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, etc.’ 
The ductue litterarum in each case is so similar 
that most moderns that the two es 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the superfluous ‘oregim’ in 2 § has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim’= 
weavers); for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘ Lahmi the brother of’ (‘ny ‘onyny, 1 Ch) isa 
corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (ny ‘endo m3, 28), whilst ‘Jaare’ (79%, 2S) 
is awe a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
(vy;,1Ch). It is im ible that any one who had 
a similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew the story of 18 17, should have altered it 
into direct con iction with the earlier narrative, 
whilst the correction of 2 8 the Chronicler is 
clearly due to harmonistic motives. It is admitted 
by most modern critics that the story of David and 

liath in 1 § 17-18" embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
the earlier account, 16****), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transferred to his royal 
master. The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two independent 
narratives. 2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, 
one of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2 § 23%=1 Ch 11%). See 
Dopo (2). J. F. STENNING. 


ELI (by) belonged to the house of Ithamar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was a 
high priest of that line ; cf. 1 Ch 24%, where Ahi- 
m the son of Abiathar (2 8 8!”), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (1 S 22”), is ng 
stated to be one ‘of the eons of Ithamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither E. nor his im- 
mediate successors in the high priestly office, up to 
and including Abiathar, are mentioned in the 

enealogy of the high priests from Aaron and 

leazar down to the destruction of the temple 
(1 Ch 6). The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
(Jg 20%); but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sanc- 
tion (1 § 2%). The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Eleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Abiathar was deprived of his office 
and banished fro use of his partici 


NDER. 


m Jerus. 
tion in the revolt of Adonijah ; his place was filled 
by Zadok, of the house of Eleazar (1 K 2™-), ‘the 
faithfu: priest’ of 1 8 2®. 

In the person of E. were united for the first time 
in the history of Israel the two offices of high priest 
and judge. He is stated to have judged Israel 40 

ears (1S 4% LXX efxoos fry); but this chrono- 
ogical notice, as also the statement of his age (415), 
is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. We 
learn little of the life and character of E. from 
18, the first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samuel. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of kindly disposition, 


parently the first | fro 


and, setting aside the treatment of his sons, 
sincere an upright in the performance of his 
twofold office; while his ready submission to the 
divine sentence pronounced against his house, 
proves the reality of his belief in the God of Israel. 
hus while op eines OY virtue of his priestly 
office, at Shiloh, he reproves Hannah, and 
then, on discovering his error, gives her his bleae- 
ing; whilst the kindlinees of his disposition shows 
itself in his treatment of the youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were, in the 
language of ipl aay ‘men of Belial’ (or worth- 
lessness) ; they ‘knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their sacred calling by their and licentious- 
ness. Nevertheless, their father shrank from the 
distasteful task of punishing their conduct in the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
inistering a mild rebuke. Their punishment, 
therefore, must be left to a higher tri , and on 
two occasions was the priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
popes is sent to show him his sin in honouri 
is sons above God, and to announce the downf. 


impen 
death of 
text of this section is apparently in disorder, 
would seem to have been expanded by 
deuteronomic author. On the second occasion, 
the Lord Himself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had B ppd nacre been 
announced. His faith unshaken, E. submite with- 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3). 
The end is not far off; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Shephelah, and at the first attack 
defeat the Israelites. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant brought from Shiloh by Hophni and 
Phinehas. The Philistines renew the battle, and 
inflict a further ing defeat on the Israelites ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, the aged E. fell 
m cent Dy he cate Oe a ee 
brake, and he died’ (158 4%). J. F. STENNING. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and ELOI, 
ELOI, L SABACHTHANI.—Slightly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord- 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (27) and Mark (15**) 
respectively, shortly before his death. th evan- 
gelists follow it with the translation, in slightly 
varying terms: ‘My God, my God (in of 
St. Peter 7 dévauls wou ‘my power’) why hast thou 
foraaken me’ (or ‘why didst thou forsake me’)— 
eer ne to be a reminisce pee caro 22), 

ut the Heb. of the psalm (‘W717 77? “7e “7, #6. 
eli, eli, lama azabhtani) agrees vith neither form 
of the saying as given by the evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of the Gospels exhibit considerable 
variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word tase Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr. octava 
crit. maior, li.cc.). These variations start interest- 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suffice it to say, that there is im ths words a 
singular and somew ag ih alas comlination of 
Heb. and Aramaic. ether, for instance, the 
Eloi ("EXwl) represents a provincial (Galilean ?) pro- 
nunciation of the Heb. Els (4X1), or the (poetic) 
sing. Eloah (even the ing éAwelu occurs; cf. 
too, dwel, Jg 5° Sept.), or is intended for a trans- 
literation of the Aram. alohi (elahs), has been 


questioned. Either form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to serve the rnocking pee that 
the sufferer was invoking Elijah. 


or the forre 


ELIAB 


See) 


Jama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Rheims), pepreecntis the Heb. (?), even 
some modern translators lema, after the 
Aramaic. The Aram. shebaktani reappears in cafa- 
aravel or caSaxdazl (20 Lachmann in Matt.) :—the 
substitution in the renee A of texts of x for « 
being due, perhaps, simp! the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony ; or, should the spelling with x be 
equally ancient, it may indicate a variant pro- 
nunciation ; for the Heb. pis transliterated by x in 
other words also (as dyehdaudy Tdf. Treg., paxd 
Tdf.; see Dalman, Gram. d. jiidisch-pal. Aramdisch 
p. 304). The curious readings fadOavel and fafa- 
~Gavel (see Tischendorf, #.s.) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. This mixture of tongues points, per- 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. o 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. the 
note on Matt. J.c. It seems, however, to afford 
but equivocal support to the heey that an Aram. 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible (cf. Gesenius, Gesch. 
d. Hebr. Sprache u. Schrift, ee ee: 73; De 
Wette, Einl. ins A.T. § 57 (ed. Schrader, 1869, 
§ 68); E. Bohl, Forsch. nach ein. Volksbibel cur 
Zeit Jesu, Wien, 1873). J. H. THAYER. 


ELIAB (2x'x ‘God is father,’ A ’EXdp, except 
in 1 Ch 15%, B x! ’EdcafSd, x® ’EX:Sd, 2 Ch 11% 
"Eddy, Jth 8! B ’EXacdB, » "Evd8).—1. According to 
P, son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre- 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu 1® 27 7% 29 19! (P). 2. A Reubenite, 
father of Dathan and Abiram, Nu 16 (JE), Dt 
115. P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Nemuel 
(Nu 26%). The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16!>. See Dillmann, ad 
loc., and art. KORAH. 8. Eldest son of Jesse, and 
brother of David. His appearance led Samuel to 
saree that he must be the chosen of J” to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadab and 
Shammah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Goliath was insulting Israel; during this time 
David visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addreseed by E. in insulting terms. E. h 
daughter named Abihail (see art.), 1 8 16% 173%, 
1 Ch 24, 2Ch 11: on 1 Ch 278 see ELIHU. 4 
According to the reading of 1 Ch 6" (Heb. 14) the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel—an Ephraimite. 
Variants are Eliel, 1 Ch 6 (Heb. %), and Elihu, 
1S}. See Exiguv. 8. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined David during his wanderings, 1 Ch 12°. 
These warriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 12634, 6, A Levite who, according to the 
Chronicler, was a musician appointed in the time 
of David to play the tery (>33), in the first 
instance in connexion with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 15”%-, Perhaps the name was 


that of a ( exilic) family of singers. Cf. refer- 
ences in MIEL (No. 3). 7% According to the 
genealogy in Jth 8!, a remote ancestor of Judith, 


and consequently a Simeonite, cf. 97; and with 
‘Salamie], the son of Salasadai’ (8'), cf. Nu 1° (Heb. 
and LXX). G. B. Gray. 


ELIADA (y1:by ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 
‘cares for’; Us¢. ‘knows.’ For this nuance of the 
verb, cf. Gn 18%, Ex 2%, Ps 1° RV).—41. ’Ewcdaé, 
repeated as Baadeiudé B, 'EX:daé A, BaadksAd@ Luc. 
A son of David (2 8 5%), called sn;by; Beeliada 
which see) in 1 Ch 14%. 2. (’EXtadaé A, om. B 
uc.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho- 
rity (1 K 11%). 38, ("Ededd B, "EXtaddé A Luc.) A 
warrior of Benjamin (2Ch17"”), C.F. BURNEY. 


ELIADAS ('EX:0das), 1 Es 9*®.—In Ez 10” 
CLIOENAI. 


f | king Azariah had been smitten with lepr 
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ELIAHBA (x35 ‘God hideth’), one of David's 
‘Thirty,’ 2S 23%, 1Ch 11"; ‘sbyvo ‘the Shaal- 
bonite’ of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed zbyz0 ‘ the Shaalabbinnite’ (cf. Jos 19). 
J. F. STENNING. 

ELIAKIM (op ‘whom God sets up’; cf. 
Sabsean oxppn, oxDdp'; ’EXcaxely ("EXcaxly » Q* in Is 
22”)).—4. Son of Hilkiah, and prefect of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
rtion of Hezekiah’s reign (Is 22°, 2 K 18184 —Is 
6°), This prefecture, described as n'gir-by ‘ over 
the howsshola? seems to have embraced the dis- 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
was @ position of the highest rank, being held by 
Jotham the heir to the throne, after his igre 
( 
15°). First mention of the office occura during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4°), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kingdom of 
Israel as in Judah (1 K 16° 18?, 2 K 10°). Delitzsch 
and others compare the Merovingian office of major 
domus (maire du is). The prefect ap to 
have also been known as }9 s0kén, rend by RV 
Cheyne (J. i. 153) with the Amyr. Saka ‘a hig 

eyne (Js, ii. 153) with the , « ‘a hi 
officer,’ [Sia Sakin ‘to set up, place’; but the fact 
that the fem. njxb gdkéneth is used of Abishag in 
1 K 1* seems rather to connect the word with the 
verb }"9p2 Aigkin, ‘deal familiarly with,’ from which 
was derived the general meaning of caretaker or 
attendant (see the writer's note on 1 K 1*). The 
title occurs in a Phen. inscription from Lebanon 
belonging probably to the 8th cent. B.c.: ‘Sdkén 
of the New City, servant of Hiram, king of the 
Sidonians’ (CJS I. i. 5). 

E. appears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isaiah, who predicta in glowing 
terms his succession to the office of prefect in place 
of his unworthy predecessor (Is f), At his 
institution he is to be invested with long tunic and 
girdle, the insignia proper to his office, and is to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘ Father’ of 
the kingdom (v.™, cf. Gn 45°, 1 Mac 11%). In 
figure, if not literally, as part of the ceremony of 


ad a/| institution, the key of the house of David is said 


to be laid on his back, ¢.6. he is to act with full 
powers as the king’s vizier or representative (v.®, 
uoted as a Messianic type Rev 3’; cf. Mt 16%). 

t Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea, B.C. 701, 
Isaiah's prediction has come to fulfilment, and E. 
appears as prefect, while Shebna holds merely the 
lower office of scribe. 

The last two vv. of the prophecy (Is 22%) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

(a) Most obviously ‘the nail that was fastened 
in a sure , v.%, must refer, as in v.™, to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his high 
position by the undue exercise of nepotism (v.™, the 
vessels large and small denote the various members 
of his family of ter or less importance. > 
en RV ‘all the glory,’ is rendered by Delitzsch 
‘the whole heavy lot’). Such a prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the enthusiasm of vv. 
%, supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
written down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’s elevation (Orelli), or ‘after the fate of both 
dignitaries, revealed to him at two different times, 
had found its fulfilment’ (Delitzsch). If, therefore, 
vv.*+% refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of the prophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or by some other 

(6) Gesenius, Ewald, Driver, Dillmann consider 
the ‘nail’ of v.* to be different from that of v.®, 
and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is to take 
place ‘in that day,’ t.¢. simultaneously with the 
rise of E. 

2. The orig. name of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
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which see (2 K 23*%=2 Ch 36‘). 38. A priest who 
took in the dedication of the wall of Jerus. 
under Nehemiah (Neh 12%). 4. 5. In Mt 1% 
and in Lk 3”; ancestors of our Lord (see 
GENEALOGY). C. F. BURNEY. 


ELIALI (A ‘EXtadre, B "Ediadels), 1 Es 9*.—The 
name either corresponds to Binnui in Ezr 10* or ia 
unrepresented there. 


ELIAM (oy>x ‘God is kinsman’; 'Exds, BA in 
28 113, and B in 2S 23%, where A has Odeda¢g).* 
—i. Father of Bath-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Hittite, 1 8 113 (=1Ch 3°, where Eliam is called 
Ammiel; see below). Eliam himself, therefore 
may have been a foreigner. 2. Son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, and one of David’s heroes. It is not 
pal ange that this Eliam is the same as the pre- 

i g but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (2 S 23%). The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. See Driver, Samuel, note on 2 S 23*, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ELIAONIAS (A 'EXtawelas, B ’Edcadwpias), 1 Es 
8".—A descendant of Phaath-moab, who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras. In Ezr 8‘ ELIKHOENAI. 


ELIAS.—See ELIJAH. 


ELIASAPH (avert ‘God has added,’ ’Bod¢ 
4. Son of Deuel, and prince of Gad at the 
census (Nu 1*4 2! 7447 10 P), 2. Son of Lael, 
and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 3™ P). 


ELIASHIB [3';x ‘God will (or, does) Bring 
back (or, restore).” In LXX the most frequen 

forms are "Edacot8 (B), 'EXicotB (x A), ’EXccacelB 
(x B), "EXacel8 (AB)].—A pop name after the 
Exile; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 2413, it was not in 
use in pre-exilic times. The persons of this name 
mentioned in OT are—1. The high priest who 
was contempo with Nehemiah. He was son 
of Joiakim, grandson of Jeshua the son of 
Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerubbabel (Neh 
12, Ezr 3'), and father of Joiada (Neh 12) 13%), 
He assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerus. 
during Nehemiah’s governorship (Neh 3). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself 
and members of his family allied themselves with 
the leadin perce opponents of Nehemiah (Neh 2”). 
The exact nature of Eliashib’s own alliance wit 

Tobiah the Ammonite is not stated (Neh 13*), but 
a son of his son Joi during the period of 
Nehemiah’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on his 
return (Neh 13%). This, combined with the ex- 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro- 
vided for him by E. (Neh 13“), must have created, 


even if it had not existed before, an o schism 
between E. and Nehemiah. Cf. further below 
(No. 7), and Ryle’s notes on the pas cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Ezr-Ne 2, A 


singer of the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10™), called in 1 Es 9™ Eliasibus. 
8. An Isr. of the family of Zattu (Ezr 10”, in 1 Es 


® Note on the genuineness of the name.—The name occurs but 
twice in MT ; in one case (2 8 11%) all V8S nag peer -, and 
in the other the LXX, show a different name. In spite o a 
comparison of the VSS confirms the correctness of the 
Massoretic tradition of the rare name Eliam, which certainly 
occurs in Phan. (CIS 147, oy5x, on a Sardinian inscription) as 
fon: the commoner names which appearin the VSS. Ammiel 
Oh 85) may be an actual alternative name of the same 
man (cf. Jeho and Ooniah), or may be the alteration of an 
offensive, because misunde , name (Eliam being ed 
as—' God of the peorle’) into a less exceptional form (Ammiel 
regarded as=‘ People >f God’); see further, Gray, Stud. in Hebd. 
Proper Names, p. 45 


ELIEZER 


9 Eliasimus); and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (£zr 10%), who had married foreign wives. 
8. A son of Elioenai and descendant of David. 
From the position of the name in the genealo 

this E. must have lived after the Exile, and possibly 
as late as the middle of the 4th cent. (1 Ch 3™). 
6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 24"), E. was 
the name of a priestly house in the time of Davitt. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
AMMIEL 3. 7. Father of Jehohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 10°). 
But the su tion (see, ie Ryle on Ezr 10*) that 
this E. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
See art. JOHANAN. G. B. GRay. 


ELIASIB (A ’Ed:dorSos, B NdcecBos), 1 Es 9'.—A 
high priest in the time of Neh. 108, ELLASHIB. 


ELIASIBUS (A 'EnXdo:fcos, B -ceBos, AV 
Eleazurus perhaps from the Aldine 'EXidfouges, » 
being read for ¢), 1 Es 9*.—One of the ‘holy 
singer who put away his strange wife. In Ez 
10% ELIASHIB. 


ELIASIMUS (A *EXidorpos, B -et-ec-, AV Elisimus), 
1 Es 9*.—In Ezr 10” ELIASHIDB. 


ELIASIS (’Enacels), 1 Es 9*.—This name and 
Enasibus may be duplicate forms answering te 
Eliashib in Ezr 10% (Speaker’s Comm.). 


ELIATHAH (py or an:be ‘God hath come’). — 
A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 25* *). 


ELIDAD (1) ‘God has loved,’ "BA3d3).— 
Son of Chislon, and Benjamin’s representative for 
dividing the land, Nu 34™ P (perh. = Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu 11% E). 


ELIEHOENAI (‘ry\-7¢ ‘ to J” are mine ),—1. 
A Korahite (1 Ch 267, AV Elioenai). 2. The head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8, AV 
Elihoenai), called in 1 Es 8® Eliaonias. 

ELIEL (5x>x, prob. ‘ El is God ’).—41. A Korahite 
(1 Ch 6*), prob. = Eliab of v.” and Elihu of 1 § 1’. 
2. 3. 4. Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
1] 4 391, A chief of eastern Manasseh (1 Ch 
5"). 6.7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8%). 8. A 
Levite mentioned in connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
ie nN), 9. A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 

14), 


ELIENAI 
Elioenai).—A 
ALOGY. 


ELIEZER (‘ye ‘God is help’).—See ELEAZAR. 
4. Abraham’s chief servant, a Damascene (Gn 15’, 
AV, RVm). (The construction here is difficult, 
but the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as RV, ‘Dammesek Eliezer.’ What- 
ever the exact construction, the words, unless there 
is @ corruption in the text, must be intended to 
suggest that E. was in some way connected with 
Damascus. See Delitzsch, New Com. on Gen. 
ii. 4). This same E. is prob. the servant referred 
to in Gn 24. 2. A son of Moses by Zipporah ; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses 
from Pharaoh (Ex 18‘, 1 Ch 23 17), 8. The son of 
Becher a Benjamite (1 Ch 7°). 4 The son of 
Zichri, a ge of the tribe of Reuben in David's 
reign (1 Ch 27%), 8. The son of Dodavahu of 
Mareshah, who prophesied the destruction of the 
fleet of ships which Jehoshaphat built in_ co 
operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch ) 6 An E. is 


‘vue, textual error for ‘wi 
jamite (1 Ch 8”), See GExr. 


ELIHOREPH 


mentioned among the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the expedition to Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 8'*-). 7.8.9. A priest, a Levite, and a 
son of Harim, who had married ‘strange women,’ 
t.e. wives of non-Israelitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 10% #3), 10. One of the priests 
sproltee to blow with the trumpets before the 
ark of God when David brought it from the house 
of Obed-edom to Jerus. (1 Ch 15"). 41. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 26%. 12. An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord given a Ag Luke (3%). 
. C. ALLEN. 
ELIHOREPH (431bu, possibly ‘God of autumn,’ or 
‘of ripe age’; cf. Job 204 RV. 'Edid¢ B, ’Evaped A, 
"Exdg Luc.).—One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K 4). 


ELIHU (srbx).—1. An ancestor of Samuel, 18 1?, 
called in 1 Ch 6 Eliel and in 1 Ch 6” Eliab (wh. 
see). 2. A variation in 1 Ch 27"8 for Eliab, David’s 
eldest son, 18 16% Kittel (in a ae OT) 
emends the text of Ch to 3x5". 3. A Manassite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1Ch 12%. 4 A 
Korahite porter, 1 Ch 267. 5. See next article. 
6. ('HAeod’) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 8). 


ELIHU (m>x, LXX ’Exiods, ‘my God is He,’ ef. 
Elijah, ‘my God is J”’).—Described in Job 32° as 
‘son of hel the Burzite, of the family of 
Ram’; he would therefore be descended from 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 227, J). E. is 
introduced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments. He is described as younger than the 
gut he rhe icpaten steht plod as year 

tween the disputants, an at length in 
chs. 32-87. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book ; that his arguments do not add substantially 
to the discussion; that the transition from ch. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt and awkward ; together with certain 
features of style in the speeches assigned to E.,— 
have led most critics to the conclusion that chs. 
32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, Derenbourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that E. is the name 
of the author himself (see JoB, BOOK OF). 

W. T. DAVISON. 

ELIJAH (bx; mdx in 2 K 1** 13, Mal 3%(Eng. 4°) 
‘ J” is God’ ; LX X "HAeiod; NT ’Hyelas, AV Elias).— 
4. The loftiest prope of the OT, raised up by J” at 
@ crisis in the history of Israel to save the nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and phic details. His 
personal history is full of human interest, and 
presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. His first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a single brief refer- 
ence (1 K 171) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AV, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘E. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render- 
ing is correct, it signifies that a certain place called 
Tishbeh or Tishbi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to ake het. 
Some have sought to identify it with ishe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To 1%. They point out that 
the correct rendering of ‘2emD (on the assumption 
that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of the sojourners’ (so RV), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
ails district. But the LXX makes the dis- 

uw word nf r name, and reads ‘E. the 
ishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’ This reading 


seems to be followed by Josephus (Ant. VIII. 
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xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when- 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
avn. There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the highlands of 
Palestine, on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture in solitude. He always loved 
the wild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains and bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. He learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono- 
theistic spirit of the desert. He learned the fear 
of J” which knew no other fear. 

Nothing is said of his parentage, and the omis- 
sion is in striking contrast to the wealth of detail 
with which the descent of some other prophets is 
stated. E. occupied from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to be like Melchizedek ‘ without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.” Strange tradi- 
tions arose in later times among the Rabbis, as 
that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’s whole manner of life is meant to be a protest 
against a corrupt civilisation. He has some df the 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern awin. His 
unshorn locks streaming down his shoulders and 
his rough mantle of camel’s hair (2 K 1°) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 18%), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (19°). He dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (17%), sleeps under a desert broom (19°), 
lodges in the cave of Horeb (19°), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J” and be gone. His start- 
ling appearances, abrupt yer and sudden dis- 
appearances create around his personality a pro- 
found air of m . He is believed to be borne 
hither and thither by the Spirit of J’ (1 K 181, 2 
K 2'*), He comes down from the hills of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J” in the dark days 
of Israel’s a . He comes to bear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every true reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation. He comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness by deeds rather than by 


words. 

The spiritual danger which E. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Phenicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples was always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural uel was a syncretism of faith an” 
worship. That Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J” is proved by the names he gave his 
sons—Ahaziah (J” holds) and Jehoram (J” is high). 
But his religious instincts were as dull as hie 

litical instincts were keen. Brave enougli in 
Pattle, and on the whole a successful ruler, he was 
morally weak, and came completely under the 
banefal influence of his strong-minded Tyrian 
wife, a fanatic in her own faith. It was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 16*) and introduced a multitude of 
foreign priests (18'%), but allowed a religious per- 
secution, in which many of the prophets of J” are 
said to have been slain (18* 3%), The effect of 
these events on the religious life of Israel could not 
be small. The peo le had hitherto been ensnared 
only by the gods of the hostile tribes of Canaar 
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whom they had subdued. They were now tempted 
vo adopt cultus of a great allied nation, and 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Baal-worship became the court religion and, if ite 
progress had not been effectually c ecked, would 
soon have become the national religion. 

To prevent this disastrous consummation is E.’s 
life-task. His pea zeal against the Tyrian cultus 
springs from moral at least as much as religious 
considerations. That superstition had such accom- 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, E. 
comes to save his country. His ruling, peanon is 
jealousy for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19’). He 

ows the God of Israe] ag a moral and spiri 
being, and all his demands on behalf of J” are 
moral and spiritual. The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force. He knows 
ake of the Deuteronomic law which condemns 
local altars (1 K 18%). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, and other ancient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
@ covenant in virtue of which J” became the God 
of Israel, and Israel the people of J*. And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be ho alliance between the God of Israel and any 
other divinity. His jealousy for J” is the counter- 

of J”s jealousy for Israel. It is to E. an 
intuitive trath that J” can brook no rival in His 
kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it : 
his spirit b with contempt against all ‘ weak- 
persons (1 K 18%) who halt between two 
opinions. 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, etc.) that E. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, H and the other li prophets: that 
he was like the mass of the people of his time in 

ing J” as only the God of Israel—a local 
—and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity. It is affirmed that E. was a ‘ heno- 
theist.’ Nov, it is sufficiently clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rudiment- 
ary order: the contest between J” and is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
E.’s lofty conception of J” virtually excludes all 
other i Nad of worship—makes all the gods idols. 
It is difficult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 K 18%?) has 
to his mind any reality. At any rate, it is but a 
short step from E.’s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism. 

The memoirs of E. seem to be derived from 
several sources. The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 
2 K 2, form a unity. They took shape in Northern 
Israel, as is indicates the remark that Beersheba 
‘belongeth to Judah’ (1 K 19%). They were prob- 
ably written under the influence of the literary 

rophets of the Northern Kingdom, about the 
becunning of the 7th cent. Bo. These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of li art. 
Their qeenetly Donulay character is apparent, and 
it has been no y W. R. Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition oe 
of Israel, 116). Like other historical parts of the 

T, they may have lived in the mouths of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were committed 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which he makes his 
first appearance before Ahab. He is sent to 
announce that J” is about to avenge the apos- 
tasy of Israel by bringing « long drought on the 


land. This m delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude, He is guided by the Spirit of J” to the 
brook Cherith ‘that is before,’ t.c. to the east of, 


‘ Jordan’ (1 K 17), probably in his native Gilead. 
See CHERITH. here his life is miraculously 
sustained by ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv.**). Prosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous element from the 
story. They call attention to the fact that the 
word o’a7y, which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean ‘ ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel- 

ints ‘ Arabs,’ with another ‘merchants,’ or ‘ in- 

bitants of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat flesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, it is to be noted that the marvellous element 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 
In the oral tradition the prophet’s friends were 
doubtless ‘ravens’: the narrative would not have 
been thought worth preserving but for the 
miraculous feature, which is reproduced in all the 
ancient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divine direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (17°), where 
he is hospitably received by a r widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (v.“). The 
popiet finds a well-spring of kindness in the 

eart of a heathen ccuntry. He learns to sym- 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human suffering. He 
rewards the widow's charity pone | mu ceruoosy 
increasing her small store of meal and oil, an 
later by restoring her child to life (vv.™). His 
experience begins to pre him for a higher 
revelation, which he is in due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his against the 

rophet of evil, sends messengers into all nations 
a 18’) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. For three years 
there falls no rain or dew in Israel. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, have to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v.™:). While they 
are engaged in this quest, E. suddenly appears 
before Obadiah and bids him summon his master 
(v.%), The meeting of the prophet and the king 
is very dramatic. Ahab has never been able to 
stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his t from the prophet of J*. He 
bitterly accuses E. of being the troubler of Israel ; 
but when the prophet ne back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v.!"*). E. challenges, or rather 
commands, him to summon the prophets of Baal to 
a contest between J” and Baal on Mount Carmel. 
The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 
God; E. himself will sacrifice to J”: he poe who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. rte 
consents (v.%). The narrative of the contest (1 
18) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
ideal representation of the conflict which is always 
being waged between true and false religion, and 
of combatante,who are always meeting. On the 
spent day the king and the 400 prophets of 

aal, E. and ‘all ee peopl assemble on Carmel. 
The prophets of , having built an altar and 
laid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a ry by their 
fruitless efforte and the biting sarcasm of In the 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J’—thrown 
down in these times of persecution—and utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J”. The lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar and the water po into trenches around 
it. The people fall on their faces, and with loud 
voices acknowledge that J” is God. Then, in an 
access of irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
pronnee who have deceived the nation, and put 
hem all to the sword. E. praye that the drought 

nightfall t 


may cease, and before here is a tempest ° 
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of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet, 
seized by a sudden impulse, carried away by the 
emotion of triumph, rolls his mantle together and 
runs like an avant-courier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
the gates of Jezreel (vv.@-*). 

E. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished. But his triumph is brief. When 
he receives & meseeee that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (19), his sanguine hope for the re- 
storation of the true religion is c ed in 4 
moment into blank despair. He feels with a sink- 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. Himself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be made of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the finger of a woman. The a 
tate nation will remain apostate. Seeing all thi 
(the LXX and other ancient versions, instead 
of ‘and he saw it,’ read ‘and he was afraid,’ 
19°), E. flees for his life to Judea, and, leavi 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the dese 
where he is alone with J*. Weary, famished, an 
of heart, he lies down under a desert broom 
[20 Vm ; see JUNIPER], and is willing to die. He 
eels that his life has been a failure. He has 
been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
tells him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
struggle. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J”, and he prays that He would 
release him from his fruitless task (vv.* 4). 

God is very kind to his servant, first satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then hie, Visine & new 
revelation such as his soul n the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, he is awaken by 
the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drin 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journe (forty being, as usual, 
@ round number) to Horeb (vv.>*). It is not diffi- 
cult to understand what the propsee seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J”. 
Men have failed him: he wants to make sure 
of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 
the moral law. Finding a cave, he lodges there 
(v.®), (In the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 
8 place to which pilgrims resorted, or from the fame 
of this single visit: the traditional cave is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Masa; see SINAI.) The narrative which follows 
hae is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J” represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and judg- 
mentand mercy. As the prophet of J”, . has been 
using the weapon of force. He has never con- 
veived it possible to defeat the enemies of God b 
any other weapon. He has magnified God’s stri 
ness with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Force has left men hard and indifferent. 
J” here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits the mountain with a hurri- 
sane, with an earthquake, and with a fire. The 
prophet’s wounded spirit is not moved any of 
these. J” is not in them. But in the calm 
which follows the tumult he hears a still small 
voice (RVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
there; self-abased, he wraps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the divine communications. 
He is thus taught the meaning of his failure. He 
is shown in a 
the heart of Sinai he learns the gentleness of God. 
Others like himself may be won by grace, whom 
might and wrath have failed to move. The 
Kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
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miracles, but through quiet human agencies and in 
the alow movements of history. is therefore 
shown that J” has still a great work for him to do: 
he must shape the destinies of two great nations, 
and provide for the continuance of the prophetic 
succession. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, Jehu to be 
king over Israel, and a to be his own suc- 
cessor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that the work in which he has been en has 
not been a failure: J” reserves for Hi seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

With faith restored E. returns to his task (vv.4*"%), 
On his way to Damascus he finds Elisha at the 
plough, and throws his mantle over him—a symbolic 
action by which he claims him as his son and invests 
him with the prophetic office. Elisha leaves all, and 
ministers unto him. From this time E. is never 
alone: he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 K 2”), winning his filial 
affection as well as profound veneration. 

Here there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means E. sought to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account of the actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9. 10 is 
apparently by another narrator. Nor is it directly 
recorded what means E. afterwards used for the 
advancement of the true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting hintain the memoirs. Cheyne’s 
singular statements (Hallowsng of Criticism, p. 143), 
that E. was weak in spiritual intuition, and that the 
lesson of Horeb was lost upon him, do not seem to 
be warranted. On the oatrary: there are not 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
E. heard the still small voice there was another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
supprees Ahab’s idolatry by force. He leaves the 
oe king alone, and waits the course of events. 

he does not entirely abandon his lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in the 
schools of the Prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 K 2'“), His pone and probably 
his teaching, make a profound impression upon the 
young prophets. e kindles in their minds his 
own for J” ; he transfuses his spirit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 2") is 
entirely due to the fact that they perceive in him 
the spirit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of Ahab (1 K 2)), it is 
not now for the destruction of idolatry but in 
the cause of justice and humanity that he ap 
He has become the champion of the civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 


ancient laws of pro » which are the 

of the people’s liberties, by forcibly alienating the 
vineyard of Naboth. e dee his guilt by 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent man's 


ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 K 21°). 
This crime is the si for E.’s reappearance 
at Jezreel. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
the king is proceeding in state to take possession 
of the coveted gardens, when he is confronted by 
the propact and quails once more before his 
moral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(v.™). His own sin finds him out. His oon- 
science condemns him. He stands speechiess while 
the pro het’s words of doom smite him like 
thunderbolta: Ahab’s house shall fall; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel; the king’s whole pos- 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be given to 
the ogs of e city or the fowls of the air (so D? 

.me-%), In the chariot behind Ahab on that 
memorable day was an officer named Jehu, on 
whose mind the words of E. left an indelible im- 
pression (2 K 9*) ; and though the execution of the 
sentence was deferred in consideration of the 
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king’s ig pr this man was the instrument 

i y J” for the overthrow of the house of 
ab. 


The episode of Naboth’s vineyard proces a 
great change in the beer sentiment. It revealed 
the true character of the issues in E.’s conflict 
cone idolatry. It showed the people, that while 
idolatry went hand in hand with injustice and 
crime, the religion of J” was the bulwark of right- 
eousness and li At the same time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J”. 

It is impossible to determine the extent and 
duration of E.’s subsequent labours. There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings him into con- 
tact with Ahaziah, son of Ahab (B.C. c. 853), while 
the other implies that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (c. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2K 3 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Elisha’s began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 874-849). It is possible, however, that Jehoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
J ernie (2K 8*; the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 


son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
from a balcony of his palace, sends messengers to 
the shrine of 


-zebub, god of Ekron, to inquire 
if he shal] recover. On their way they are inter- 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Israel of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go and 

the Bar ee his injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. en the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
in the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of fifty men to capture him. They find 
the prophet seated ‘on the top of the hill’ (name 
not given: Carmel, say some critics, but it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At his word, comes 
down from heaven and consumes them all. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
warning, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared. E. then goes in person to the 
sing. ane repeats the declaration that his doom is 


This narrative differs widely in language, 
and x fell from those of the preceding group. The 
prophet’s personal appearance has altered (1°); his 
name has changed from 1°» to the later form 7x; 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J” as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (1**%), ‘The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic 1 id ie but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless: it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action’ wee 
The narrator tells the story, without apology, for 
the glorification of his hero; but no narrative in 
the OT presents greater moral difficulties. If it 
is ropernet as litera] history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at the destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captain and their king. One cannot conceive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable of the still small voice at 
Horeb. The comment on the story was su 
plied by Christ. He condemned with unmistakable 
panes the vindictive rear which His disciples, 
citing the example of Elijah, vat etl to jue 
(Lk 9°4-), Others des the disciples have 
the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 
the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and 
Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 


proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But 
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the story itself can hardly be regarded ashistory. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the scribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and concreteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch 21%) is given only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late- 
ness, Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen er the spull 
sensuous Baal-worship, E. is represented as send 
ing him a letter warning him that J” will bring a 
pane upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 

ill be afflicted, and to which the king himeelf 
will early fall a victim. This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which represents him 
as carrying on his work by means of writing. 
The style and lan of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

The narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 2*-"*) re 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1 K 17- 
19. 21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as the work of 
the same t narrator; more recent critics con- 
sider that from a li point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Elisha (2 K 
gisa.), E.’s end is still more mysterious than his 


ing. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (ie 115). Of him alone is it recorded, as of 


Christ (Lk 24%), that he was carried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient asap! 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilia, between Shechem an 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetic guild is established, 
when he is warned that the time of his departure 
is come. His invisible Guide calls him for the 
last time into solitude. The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in the ravines of his 
native Gilead, but southward in the wild region 


oe 
from the face of man. But he — 
journey by visiting the prophetic guilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the ee of confirm- 
ing page Scheie prophets in the fai Wishing to 
spare Elisha the pain of witnessing the last fery 
ordeal, he tenderly entreate him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithful companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
nag ‘hbo are ee “ree ay Bethel the any 
of the ets, foreboding E.’s coming remo 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master is to be 
taken away from him. He knows it well, but is 
too straitened in spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace, From Bethel E. pro- 
ceeds to Jericho, where he again endeavours to 
persuade his disciple to let him go on this journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some of the prophetic guild wish to question 
Elisha about the im event, but he begs 
them to be silent. Fifty sons of the prophets 
ascend the heights above the city to watch the 
rophet as he descends with his disciple to the 
dorian: They see him strike the river with his 
mantle; the waters ; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As they 
approach their destination, E. asks his disciple if 
he has any last request to make. i seeks ‘a 
double portion’ of his master’s spirit—not twice 
E.’s inspiration, but the portion of an eldest son, 
who received twice as much as the younger sons 
Dt a E. replies that it is a hard request. 
piritual gifte are the most difficult of all to trans- 
mit. Nevertheless, he assures his follower that if 
he prove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain- 
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ing with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the invisible world, 
his request will not be denied. They now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J” Himself laid His servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ‘The whole region is a 
sepulchre.’ As they still advance and talk to- 
ther, black clouds gather, a sac ork descends, 

e air is filled with fire, and, ‘behold, there a 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and E. is tach 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.’ Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master as one mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a power as great as ita chariots and 
horsemen. But he has stood the severe test im- 
u him, and receives the reward—the 
spirit of E. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Elijah. The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
Erophe.s at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
and perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon his 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
story of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing prophet, Elisha trying in vain to 
i e them. For three days they prosecute 
the search among the mountains of Moab, expect- 


ing to find E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
ey, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J*. When they return and confeas that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently chides their 
unbelief (2 K 2"), 

E. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 K 19") is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the Escphiet animated by his 
spirit are raised up in hundreds, his teaching 
epreacs, his spirit Pia ree the nation. Then 
the harvest is reap After two short reigns the 
idolatrous house of Ahab falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J” and of E. perish. Superstition dies 
hard, but there is never in any question of 
rivalry between J” and There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the su tion of a sect 
aa later prophets as the remnant of Baal 

). 

the wea by which this reformation was ac- 
complished were mainly spiri It cannot be 
denied that some of E.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 


: of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in rarer Oe 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. ‘J” before 
whom I stand’ is his favourite formula (1 K 17! 
18). He stands erect and haughty before kings : 
but in the presence of J” he wrape his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18® 19). Stern and 
ra by nature, a prophet moulded for heroic 
work in evil days, he is led through an experience 
which awakens in him the tenderness that is onl 

to be found in union with strength. His person 

history, especially the narrative of the breakdown 
and restoration of his faith, brings him into touch 
with human beings in all ages. He is so great 
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that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. ‘E. was a man of like passions with 
us’ (Ja 5’). 

Critics differ widely in their estimates of the 
historical importance of E. Wellhausen thinks 
that his influence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with cannot 


have naar the importance attributed to it 
from the point of view of a later time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described in 1 K 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu (Proleg. 291). 
Wellhausen is given to depreciating the played 
by prophecy in the history of isracl. ‘In the eyes 
of their contemporaries,’ he says, ‘the prophets 
were completely overshadowed by the kings ; only 
to later times did vag A bar the a a per- 
sonages.” E. must hide his diminished head 
before Ahab. ‘He effected nothing against the 
king, and quite failed to draw the people over to his 
side. ausen states no convincing reasons 
for this interesting view. There is probably more 
truth in the opinion of those who say that the 
history of Israel is essentially the history of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: ‘The consequences of the struggle 
with the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
were most important. Had the issue of the con- 
flict been different, the existence of J*-worship 
would have been at stake; the averting of this 
danger was an important result. From this period 
onward the belief in ‘‘J” the God of Israel” is 
assailed no longer. The prophets of the eighth 
century are able to start from it as a unive 

conviction. For this foundation for their preach- 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school’ 
(Religion of Israel, i. 360). . 

No OT hero fills a pee place in Jewish tradi. 
tion than Elijah. How he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogi Pega rite upon him by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 48), It became a fixed belief 
that E. would appoes again for the deliverance 
and restoration of Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the OT (Mal 4°). Jesus 
teaches that this a) was fulfilled the 
appearance of John e Baptist (Mt 178-22), Jesus’ 
cry on the croes, ‘ Eli, Eli,’ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 274, 
Mk Te - No prophet is mentioned so uently 
in the as li ah. The priests and Levites 
(Jn 1%) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor that 
prophet (like unto Moses, Dt 18%). As E. was 
Pith Moees in spirit at Sinai and Nebo, so these two 
prophets appear together conversing with Jesus 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration (Mt 17°, Mk 
9, Lk 9”). : 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of man 
pecphen: Among the Jews he is the expected 

est at ev passover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks he is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many summits in Greece 
are now called by his name. In the Roman 
Catholic Church he is revered as the founder of 
the Order of the Larefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohammedans he is often confounded with tke 

eat and mysterious El-Khudr, the Eternal 
Wanderer, who having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and oe ever and 
anon to right the wrongs of men. is canonized 
both in the Greek and the Latin Church, his 
festival being on the 20th July. 
pare rene Paty er an June eee ale Gand 
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ler. 76 7., 116 7. Ter. Proph. 20-86, 157; 
Kittel, Hist. of Hed. ti. 213, 266 ff., 275 S79 Ewald HT iv. 63 ff.: 
Gracts, Hist. of Jewe (tr. B. Lowy), L $04 ff.; Maurice, Pro- 
phets ond K 126ff.; Schirer, HJP no. il. 156f. fil. 
120 ff.; Kuenen Rel. of Ler. &, 854f2.; Hist. of People of 
er. . tr.) iL mgr : vooe Ise, ao Leet. ae, ‘ak 
Liddon, on ; Milligan, Kis 
*Men of Bible’); Che Dotitwoiee Criticism ; : 
books of Kinge, thee; Walker and Pecan in Expos. Times, 


9. (bx, AV Eliah) A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8”. 
8. 4. A priest and a layman who had married 
J. STRACHAN. 


ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF.—This is the title 
of a lost pseudepiyr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichometrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an anonymous early list. In the first of these it 
is called ‘H\la rpog¢jrov, and said to consist of 
316 verses. In the other ite title is ‘HXlov droxd- 
Auvprs. The Constitut. Apost. vi. 16 also contain 
a reference to a wring peering the name of 
Elijah. Origen (Comm. Mt 27*) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2 ‘Things which eye saw not, and ear 
heard not,’ ete. Similar testimony is borne by 
Euthalius and others, and it is probable that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome (Comm. 
Is 64°, Ep. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less probability in the statement of Epiphanius 
(Har. ch. 43), that Eph 5 ‘Awake thou that 
a peper > etc., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Eli jah. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Euthalius 
alleges that the words of Eph 5" are derived 
from a lost apocryphon which bore the name of 
Jeremiah. For further information and for the 
ag a deme in full, see Fabricius, Cod. 
hry VT. iii 
1 oe 


foreign wives, Ezr 10: ™, 


i. 1070-1086 ; Schiirer, AJP 11. iii. 
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ELIKA (774), the Harodite, one of David's 
BoA °(28 ee ee ou in B, 
and in the perpen passage , possibly owin 
to the repetition of the gentilic ‘the Harodite.’ : 

J. F. STENNING. 

ELIM (0°>'x).—One of the stations in the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel AS 157, Nu 33°); 
ba St the fourth station after the passage of 
the Red and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked by an 
abundant growth of trees (cf. Ex 15*', twelve 
wells and seventy ). 

If the traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the 
likeliest’ place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of ibs sera especially 
stunted , and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; but some travellers have pushed the site of 
Elim farther on, and placed it almost a day's 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. The Greek monks who 
have located Elim at Tér were probably apuided 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a spec taste 
for the extravagant in miracle. e biblical 
account takes the Israelites from Elim to a camp 


by the sea; and this accords very well with the 
experience of travellers who go to Mt. Sinai by the 
suuthern route, camping one night in the Wady 


Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the | T 


Red Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai (see SINAI); and as these doubts 
turn, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the sea, we must be careful 
not to fall into a ope phical reasoning in a 
circle, so as to identify Sinai by means of Elim, 
and then Elim by means of Sinal. 
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It has been suggested that the Elim of Ex 15, 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which we find in 1K 9%, 2 Ch 87, a place 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
gulf of Akabah, and whose name still survives in 
the Arabic Asleh (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu 11%, and Hazerim, Dt 2"). If this 
be so, then the camp by the sea is to be sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the earlier stages of the 
journey of the children of Israel are to be sought 
in the line of the 3 ae Haj route from Egypt 
to Mecca. Seo ke, igines Biblica, 1839; 
Baker Greene, The Hebrew Migration from Egypt, 
1879; Sayce, HCM, 1894; and the art. Exopvus 
(ROUTE). J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


ELIMELECH (yb ‘God is king’* so the 
name Malchiel).—The husband of Naomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of 
Beth-lehem-judah (cf. 1 S 172). He waa driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of undefined length, he died. He is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 2%). This would be the 
Hezronites (1 Ch 2°, cf. Gn 46%). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELIOENAI (‘xy ‘to J” are mine eyes’).—1. A 
Simeonite chief (1 Ch rp 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch 
7°). 8. A descendant of David who lived after the 
Exile (1 Ch 3%%). 4 A son of Pashhur who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*), called in 1 Es 
Elionas. 8 A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10%), called in 1 Es 9* 
Eliadas. 6. A priest (Neh 12%). 


ELIONAS.—1. (A "EX:weds, B "EXcwrals), 1 Es 9*. 
—In Ezr 108, ELIOENAI. 2 (A 'EXsowds, B -das), 
1 Es 9 =Ezr 10" ELIEZER. 


ELIPHAL (94% ‘God hath judged’).—One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11*), called in 28 2 
Eliphelet (wh. see). 


ELIPHALAT. —1. (A ’Er:¢ddaros, B "Enerpdia, 
AV Eliphalet), 1 Es 8%.—In Ezr 8% ELIPHELET. 
2. (’"EXadaddr), 1 Es 9* = Ezr 10° ELIPHELET. 


ELIPHAZ [1pe, possibly ‘God is fine gold’; but 
in the absence of analogous meanings this must 
considered very doubtful. LXX generally Ex¢ds 
(so A in Gn) or ’BAadds (80 B in Ch and Job, 
except 2!) or ’EXi¢df (so A in Ch and Job, and D 
in Gn 36")) is the name of two foreigners (Arabs) 
mentioned in OT. 1. E. appears in the Edomite 

enealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 1) as 

Fsau by Adah (vv.* 1°), and father of 

his Horite concubine Timnah (vv.%%), In v. 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘the duk 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,’ noticeable 
among them being ‘Duke Teman,’ and another is 
the well-known éribal name Kenas. See further, 
art. Epom. 2. See nextarticle. G. B. Gray. 


ELIPHAZ (toy, LXX "Fddds, an Idamean 
name, transposed =Phasael?).—Described as the 
first, and ap ny, the oldest and most important, 
friend of Sob. e is called ‘the Temanite.’ 
eman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 36%); and jp'a was a district of 
Idumma, proverbially known for its wisdom (Jer 
49"). It is mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49”. E. Yr at greater length 
than either Bildad or har; his speeches are 
recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. He is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 
especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 

* Or acc. to others, ‘ My god is Melek’ (the god-king). 
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to be Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover the 
facte of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more y and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or cruel. For an outline of his arguments, 
seo JOB, Book OF. W. T. DAVISON. 


ELIPHELEHU ( ‘may God distinguish 
him,’ AV a al pr ce (1 Ch 16% %), 


A ) 
° S 23*=:Eliphal of 1 Ch 11%). 

onathan (1 Ch 8”). 4. One of the sons of Adoni- 
kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8¥=Eliphalat 
of 1 Es8™). 8 A son of Hashum who had married 
@ forcign wife (Ezr 10°=Eliphalat of 1 Es 9”). 


ELISABETH (’Exwodfer (WH ’Edet.]; Heb. yay 
‘God is an oath,’ Ex 6*).—The wife of be chart | 


the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren- 
ness, And not till she and her husband were 
‘well stricken in years’ was the promise of a son 
given them. Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in the hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degree of illumi- 
ac se aban she ark cope is aide ape a 
“arr, as ‘the er of m : 
1%), See ich uisa G. MILLIGAN. 


ELISEUS.—See ELISHA. 


ELISHA (y¢"5y ‘ God is salvation’; LXX 'Edecaie ; 
NT ’Edwaios, AV Eliseus).—The son of Shaphat, of 
the tribe of Issachar, the disciple and successor of 
the prephet Elijah. He is first mentioned in the 
threefold commission with which Elijah is ch 
by J” at Horeb (1 K 19%). Obeying the divine 
voice, Elijah to Abel-meholah (‘ meadow of the 
dance,’ probably ‘Ain Helweh) in the N. part of the 
Jordan Valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he finds E. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level fields of his father’s 
heritage, eleven yoke bey ia his servants, and 
he last with the twelfth (19). Leaving the ah 
way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over his shouldera—a symbolic act of 
double significance : he adopte E. as his son, and 
invests him with the prophetic office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understwod. Elijah, 

robably resuming his mantle, strides on, leaving 

. amazed at the sudden call, and bewildered hy 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking from so 
high a ing—a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah—is quickly overcome 
the consciousness that this is a call from 
Running after Elijah, he declares his readiness to 
follow him, only begging permission to return and 

ive the kiss of farewell to his father and mother. 
he mention of domestic ties opens Elijah’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is ing E. to 
make: perhaps it is too great for the youth; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntary and de- 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him was 


reverence, which he 
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in iteelf nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in the austere prophet’s testing words: ‘Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee?’ E. how. 
ever, made his choice. He is ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and ds, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by a sacrifice 
which has sacramental significance. Unyokin 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, an 
taking the plough and the yokes for 
fuel, roaste the flesh of the oxen, and invites his 
people to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 

is parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet: he is referred to as ‘E. the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of 
Elijah’ (2K 34). They seem to have been together 
some six or seven years (1 K 22',2K 1"). How 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to be a dweller in desert solitudes. There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 2). The narrative of Elijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as well as 
awakened in his disciple. 
See ELIJAH. From the scene of the translation 
Elisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘double portion’ of his spirit. Thus began 
& prophetic career in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash. 

E. is Elijah’s spiritual successor, but he presenta 
in many deat Sater a striking contrast to his teacher. 
Only meta anon does he wear Elijah’s mantle : 
i display it appears no more. He 
wears the common garments (0533 2 K 2%), 
and carries the walking-staff of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2 K 4"). With his bald head, he does not esca 
unfavourable comparison with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 K 2%), E. is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at a peaceful farm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the sweet charities of home (1 K 19”), 
he always prefers human companionship. He is 
generally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among the sons of the prophets, or shir in his 
own house at ia or at Dothan (2 K 6'+%), 
A prophet’s chamber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (4%). Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J” in lonely mountains and 
valleys; E. is helped by the strains of music— 
‘the hand of J”’ is upon him when the minstrel 
plays (2 K 31). 

ijah’s short career was memorable for a few 
grand and impressive scenes, E.’s long career is 
marked by innumerable deeds of m Both in 
ublic and in private life his activity is incessant. 

e enters palaces not as an enemy, but as a friend 
and counsellor. Kings reverently address him as 
‘father’ (2 K 67 13%), The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Moab come to seek his advice in war (3!!"!%), 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
offers him costly prem (87-®), The king of Israel 
comes to receive hi pare counsels (13'*). Hir 
influence at court and in the army would immedi 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king or 
the captain of the host (4%). He is expert in 
camp-lhfe, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once is the means of saving the life of the king 
(6°). Even more than in is he welcome in 
the homes of the people. He is ‘the holy man of 
God who th by us continually’ (4°). Most of 
his miracles are deeds of ious and homely 
beneficence. Elijah veren is career by predict- 
ing a famine in the land ; E. begins his by healing 
a spring, that there might not be ‘from thence any 
more death or barren land’ (2”). 
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Several of E.’s recorded words and deeds seem to 
show how much he profited by the chastening 
experience—and it may be by the direct teaching 
—of Elijah. He has learned the lesson of tolera- 
tion: when Naaman inquires if it is ible to 
reconcile the homage due to Rimmon with loyalty 
to J”, E. sends him away with a word of peace 
(5"). He knows how to temper justice with mercy ; 

forgives his own and his country’s fierce enemies 
when he has them entirely in his hands (6). 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed. 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that 
‘son of a murderer’ (3% 6"). Not in vain was it 
prophesied at Horeb, ‘him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall E. slay.’ It is E. who devises 
the plot that leads to the overthrow of the house 
of Ahab (9'*). And though he weeps for his 
country when he foresees the evil which the 
ferocious Havael will bring upon Israel, yet he 
does not shrink from anointing him king of 
Syria (8 »). 

As a prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. 
But he exercised a wide and lasting influence as 
the head of the prophetic guilds for more than 
half a century. The sons of the prophets sh, Wr 
him with profound reverence (2'5), and obey him 
er (9'). E.’s single aim is to complete the 
reforms io a by Elijah—to re-establish the 
ancient truth, and re eathen superstition. He 
is a statesman as well as a prophet. Among all 
the prophets, none intervene in the highest national 
affairs more boldly than E., and none so success- 
fully. For many years he eagerly watches every 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for 
revolution, he summons the destined man at an 
opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian 
domination, and extirpates the base Tyrian super- 
stition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he 
is the trusted friend and sagacious adviser of the 
house of Jehu, and the strength and inspiration of 
Israel in all ita trials. Even to old age his zeal 
burns unquenchable: in the closing scene of his 
life the patriot is as evident as the seer; and his 
bequest to Israel is hope (13%). E. has no stormy 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not 
hold such immediate converse with J’, yet he too 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven 
by chariota and horses of fire; and at Dothan, 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young 
man look to the mountains, and see that they are 
full of chariots and horses of fire round about 
Elisha (6%). 

ples im ale to arrange the eiprateg of E.’s abe 
in chronological sequence. While the to 
of the narrative is often precise, there is Ae snealar 
want of definiteness as to personal names and 
dates. The only indication of time afforded by 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of tho 

‘king of Israel’; but as no name is specified, the 
reader is left to conjecture which of the four kin 
who were the prophet’s contemporaries may 
referred to. It 1s impossible to say in whose reign 
the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians 
to capture E., took place. In some cases occurrences 
are obvious! prouped together, according to the 
connexion of their contents (2 K 2. 4). In others 
no principle of pra eee is apparent, and the 
loose connexion of the narratives mes very 
awkward. For instance, the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians is described immediately after it has beet 
stated that ‘the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel’ (6%). Gehazi appears in familiar 
intercourse with ‘the king of ferael’ after the 
account of his punishment with leprosy (5% 8*) ; 
and the visit of Joash to E. during the prophet’s 
last illness is related | just after the mention of the 
death of Joash (13%). Most of F.’s deeds and 
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sx peresion are set down before the account of 
Jehu’s revolution; but the prophet lived 45 years 
after that event, and his influence in the nation 
was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 


than before the 
overthrow of his enemies. 

The narratives are for the most part a record of 
E.’s activity as a seer, diviner, and worker of 
miracles, rather than as a prophet in the usual 
sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
revealer of spiritual truth, and a preacher of 
righteousness. If he is represented as working 
miracles at they are entirely subsidiary to his 
teaching functions. But the reminiscences and tra- 
ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a wonder- 
worker. He suspends the laws of nature (6°), fore- 
sees future events (81*), divines the secret thoughts 
of men (5* 67%), and knows what events are happen- 
ing out of sight or at a distance (6*). 

t will be convenient (A) to group together ¥.’s 
deeds in his more private capacity, and afterwards 
(B) refer to his achievemente as the friend and 
adviser of kings. 

A. (1) Recroesing the Jordan after Elijah’s trans- 
lation, E. either dwells or sojourns (39") at Jerich 
lately rebuilt (1 K 16) in a ‘pleasant situation 
(2 K 2)%), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
was due then, as always, to ita perennial springs. 
At the time of E.’s visit one of these sprinys has 
noxious properties, which make it unfit for drink- 
ing, and injurious to the land (2'*), The citizens 
represent the facts to E., who, taking salt in a new 
vessel, casts it into pe spring, and in the name of 
J” declares the water h ed (24). (2) From Jericho 
E. foe to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
with Elijah (2%). nine through the wooded 
gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
ie u panna Je ne tye oer Boers 

who, though they were pro y very respect- 
ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand ia no fear 
of his youthful successor, and rudely greet him 
with shouts of ‘Go up, thou bald head!’ E. turns 
and curses them in the name of J”, and two ahe- 
bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra- 
tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
the punishment is evidently out of all proportion 
to the offence. The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
E.’a conduct on other occasions (see especially 2 K 
6*-*). One MS of the Sept. inserts the word 
d\l6afor (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran- 
scriber evidently feeling the moral difficulty. Some 
of the Rabbis fay that E. was punished with sick- 
ness for the deed. The story probably had some 
basis in fact, but in ita present form it reads like s 
folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
intended for the admonition of rude and naney 
children. (3) The widow of one of the sons of the 
prophets tne name and place are wanting—is in 
ebt, and her sons are about to be taken away by 
her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothi 
left in her house but a pot of oil, but E. causes the 
oil to multiply till it all the vessels she can 
borrow from her neighbours. Having eold the 
oil, she pays her debt, and lives with her sons on 
the surplus (2 K 43-7). (4) The next reminiscence 
(2 K 4°*) gives a charming picture of private life 
in Israel. As E. chances to the vi of 
Shunem (now Sdlam, three miles from J ,on 
the slopes of little Hermon), he is preased to acce 
hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever he 
asses that way again, he turns in to eat bread. 
he lady is so impressed by the character of the 
man of God that she persuades her husband to 
build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
a recompense for her kindness, E. ts her fonaest 
wish: a child is born to her. After some yeara— 


probably more numerous, 
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the narrative goes on without break—her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine (4**), 
People are subsisting on any roote that can be 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds (nga, Vulg. colo 7 
and them into the cal ‘ 


agrs) 
age ut when they 
begin ea 


the taste reveals the presence of 
ison, and ey cry out, *O man of God, there is 
eath in the pot.’ ‘Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) etanieae 4 ke 
the same famine, while E. is still living at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah (4*:), 
who brings him a present of first-fruita—twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 2 23%), E. bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the small supply is miraculously rendered sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) The next narrative 
(2 K 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
—the only miracle of E. which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 4”), Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of a big being afflicted with the most 
malignant kind of leprosy (the white variety, v.™), 
hears of the prophet in Samaria 
maid, kidna in a border foray and taken into 
his household. He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophet’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and chavicta. E. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a striking ceremonial, is en 
the seeming want of courtesy, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
calm his ruffled temper; and when he obeys the 
pro het’s command, his flesh comes again as the 
of a little child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but E. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are Pak preiiy on his accept- 
ance. Naaman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.'s God, resolves to be- 
come a worshipper of J”. He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel; his idea being the ai eared 
one, that J” was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. does not seek to 
correct his mistake. He even gives the proselyte 
rmission to continue to pay outward noumee to 

immon, the god worsliipped by the king of i 
(5419), Naaman having departed in peace, E.’s 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lyi ng 
obtains the treasure which E. re Bai : 
divines his dishonesty, and dooms him and his 
house to be afflicted with the epEOey of Naaman 
for ever (5*"). (8) The sons of the prophets, who 
are increasing in numbers, resolve to build og 
dwelling-place by the Jordan, While they are 
eacaged: in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a ory vanes the man of God to the spot. He 
breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to i 
restored to its possessor. 

B. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to ange and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to his country as an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom, in a ong a 
against Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 3-%), is 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
perishing for lack of water. When the three kinys, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, he 
refuses to have anything to do with the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 


agh a Hebrew 


the surface, and is 


Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, he consents to ety 
«his advice. When a minstrel plays before hi 
and the hand of J” is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, 

morning, owing to a plentiful fall of rain high 
amon the mountains of Moab, the torrente sw: 


and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 K 6°) presents the prephe in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 


encamps against him, confident though war rises 
against him, and magnanimous in his treatment of 
his baffled enemies. Marauding bands of Syrians 
have made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
m ously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘such and such a place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the king’s life ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding all his designs frustrated, to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha. 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness (O°U}0, 8 word found 
only here and in Gn 19", probably meaning 
illusion, earl Then telli g them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, he offers to conduct them to the 
person whom they are seeking. He leads then 
into the heart of Samaria. hen their eyes are 
opened in answer to E.’s prayer, they find them- 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. The king 
would have destroyed them, but E. enjoins him 
to set food before them, and send them back to 
their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impression upon the 
Syrians that their marauding 7 peace entirely 
cease. (8 The next incident (6™), though intro- 
duced without remark immediately after the last, 
evidently occurred at a different time. The king 
of Syria gathers a great army to besiege Samaria. 
E. enco the men of Israel to defend their 
city to the last. When the besieged are reduced 
to famine, he still co no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. The king of Israel—who is not 
named—wishes to capitulate. He vente his help- 
less rage upon E., and vows to take his life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
purpose even when the people of the city are eat- 
ing the flesh of their own children. While E. is in 
his house giving counsel to the elders of Israel, he 
divines that a age of the king is on his way 
to take his life, and that the king is followin 
close behind. When the kiug enters, the prophe 
declares that on the morrow there will be abund- 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction : 
‘Yes, no doubt, J” will open windows in heaven ! 
And yet can this thing be?’ E. retorts that the 
officer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panicin the Syri 
host, the camp is deserted, and every of the 
rophecy fulfilled. (4) We next find E. at Damascus. 
aving heard of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he izes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, by 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does E., whose fame as a prophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried to the palace. King Ben- 
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hadad aren 4 sends Hazael, his commander- 
in-chief, laden wi shaipirprn to es te of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. a reply is un-, 
certain : according to one reading, he bids Hazael 
return and tell the king that he shall surel 
recover ; according to another reading (the kéth{d 
and therefore probably authentic), Hazael is to 
reply that Benhadad shall surely die. At an 
rate, E. leaves Hazael in no doubt that the kin 
not to recover, and that his successor is none other 
than Hazael hi . Butit isa hard task which 
J” has laid upon E.—to anoint the man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E., as he 
looks steadfastly in the fierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evil, into tears. hen 
Hazael inquires what this weeping means, E. shows 
him his fature. The Syrian, who has no ear for the 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
romise of distinction, replies ironically 
t the is too t for a dog like him. But 
E. assures him in plain words that J” has chosen 
him to be king of Syria. (5) The chief business of 
E.’s life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of. 
the house of Ahab. The mission to anoint Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must be carried out by his successor. During a 
war between Israel and Syria for the possession of 
Ramoth-gilead, Ahab’s son Jehoram is wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8™). During their absence E. calls 
one of the sons of the prophets, and sends him to 
Ramoth-gilead, with instructions to seek out Jehu, 
and secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim him king, and the whole army at once 
espouses his cause. The nation has long been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri falls 
without being able to strike a blow in self-defence 
(9'%). (6) E. lives to extreme old age, and his last 
thoughts are given to his country. It is sad to 
reflect that, in spite of all his la urs, Israel has 


become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jehu, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their , and the 


thereof.’ E. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom he first applied these words (2 K 2)%). To 
impress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 


duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The | 20 


window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s bow is pointed in that 
direction, the prophet’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and ‘the arrow of Js 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,’ is dis- 
charged. The king is then commanded to take up 
a sheaf of arrows and smite the ground. Hesmites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet: before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the enemies of 
the people of J” would be defeated five or six 
times; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder- 
working power does not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 
sepul when it chances that a band of maraud- 


. ELISHAH 
ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourners, iz 


their ess either to attack or to risen from 
the in was page place the corpse in the tomb 
of Elisha. No sooner does the body touch the 


bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (13%) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong affections of his home-life (1 K 1 He 
learns to call the great ascetic prophet his ‘ father,’ 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men. While his career is lees impreasive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot be said that all the narrea- 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represen as humane, 
large-minded, tender-h » & prophet called to 
comfort, heal, and reconcile. Interesting side 
lights are thrown on his character. His quick per- 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by bis 
choice of beasta for a burnt-offering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K 19”), his sense of humour by his 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K 6"), and 
his tendernees of heart by his tears over Israel's 
coming misfortunes (2 K 8"). He is constantly (29 
times in all) called the man of God, and he provea 
his love of God by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 


(2K nf And amid all the seductions of court 
favour he retains the true prophetic simplicity of 
character and contempt for worldly w (5*). 


Like his t master Elijah, he is eulogized by 
the son of Sirach (Sir 48-2), 

Some of E.’s miracles—the dividing of the 
Jordan, the increase of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunammite’s son—are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The henl- 
ing of the leper and the multiplying of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of the miracles of Jesus. 
But it has often been remarked that to find 

els to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 
pocecner pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
ead man quickened by the touch of the prophet's 
bones, we must go outaide the Scriptures. Stanley 
says that ‘ E.’s works stand alone in their likeness 
to the acta of the medisval sainte. There alone in 
the sacred history the 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’ 
Farrar compares the stories of E. to ‘other Jewish 
haggadoth, written for edification in the schools of 
the prophets, but no more intended for perfectl 
literal acceptance in all their details than the life 
of St. Anthony or St. Francis.’ . 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 

festival being on the 14th of June. 


Lrrenators.—Driver, LOT 185. ; Wellhansen, Comp. 2961. ; 
W. R. Smi Ter. 851f., 116, 208¢.; lev. 


Me hoe he ine pve and 'Kiags, 
Fton, Sonu on Of Saute ee 
Smee 
—The 


J. STRA 

ELISHAH (79:5y, "Ediod, "Edewal, Elisa 
eldest son of Javan according to Gn 1U*. Ezk 
27’ the Tyrians are said to have procured their 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands’ of E., 
which shows that we must look for the locality in 
the Greek seas. Josephus (Ant. 1. vi. 1) identilied 
E. with the olians; phonetically, however, this 
is impossible; moreover. Greek rbeaayge made 
‘Eolus the brother, and not the son, of Ion, th 
Heb. Javan. Many modern writers have seen Elis 
in E.; but the name of Elis properly began with 
igamma, and is probably the same as the Lat. 
tis. Dillmann pv mone to identify E. with 
Southern Italy, aad overs with Carthage ; both 
identifications, however, are inconsistent with the 


ELISHAMA 


statement that it was the source of the le dye, 
=a fogs sag Gr peeing: ierarpr ti Akg pate 

or the African coast which be com- 
pared with that of Elishah. 

The Tel el-Amarna tableta have thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of Alasia,’ a 
country which a hieratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Eyyptian Alsa. Alza, 
soiwetimes read Aroga, was overrun by ThothmesiI., 
—_ is mentioned in the list of his ef pe conquests 

ved on the walls of Karnak (Nos. 213 and 
za) Maspero (Recueil de Travauz, x. 210) 
es Alsa or Alasia the northern care @ Cale- 
Syria. An eo, hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitage of St. Peters , which de- 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to be king of 
Gebal in the time of the high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were ed on 
at — of Alsa, eo a of the county. 
rege entertained ueen of the coun 
or Alaala therefore must have a Seine oped 


o E. are one and the same. The two 
peat objections to the sr econre ore with Cyprus 


the ordinary Egyptian namo of that 
dees Aad, and that Thothmes M1. includes the 
pepo among his Syrian conquests. 

It is tempting to identify fe ver phones 
side, with reek Hellas. We might — 
that the tian form of the name, 
taken from the cuneiform in whi ‘the 


initial aspirate of the Greek would not be ex 

But the Homeric seem to show t the 
oe of Hellas could not have migrated from 
home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of tho Mediterranean so early as the age of 
hel neal tablete. cing sibel as late as 

e reign of the was 
known to the safer bara of as ‘the country 
= the Tonians,’ not of the Hellenes, v while a Yiwana 
‘Ionian’ is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 

Amarns letters. The termination of Alasia 
rasa a Greek adjective in -c.os, and it is ble 
pce rather than Cyprus, is intended by the | th 


ea OT er ae Bible and the Bast. 
A. H. SAYCE. 


ELISHAMA be ‘God has heard’).—1. A 
a pada of pe ene oy the conens in the 
wild Ammihud, and dfather of 
Joshua (Nu 0 ou 1Ch 7*). 2. One of David's 

born in Jerusalem (28 5% 1 Ch 3°14’). 3 

7 1Chs* pt aera for Elishua (which see) of 28 
1Chi A descendant of Judah, son of 
Sekamiah (1 Ch 2*). | & The father of Nethaniah, 
ther of ael, ‘of the seed al, : 


mo illed Gedaliah at the time of the Exile 2K 


priest sent 
Hs ae cities of J rye Ch 178), R. M. Boyp. 


ELISHAPHAT (eres ‘God hath judged ’).—One 
rhs Sern areata ped Jehoiada to instal king 
( 


ELISHEBA - ‘God is an 


, LXX, 
Edeod8e8 B, EXcodBer A} (cf. Lk | 1") daaphtar of ° 


minadab, sister of Nahshon, a prince of the 
tribe of Judah, my wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in Ex 6” (P). W. C. ALLEN. 


ELISHUA (merre, 2 2S 5%. 1 Ch 14°).—A son of 
David born at Jerusalem. e variant in 1 Ch 3*, 
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mA 7a 3 tne to the aiaviler nas occurring in the 
t line. J. F. STENNING. 


ELIUD ('EX:0d8).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1™), 
See GENEALOGY. 


ELIZAPHAN (jpy¢ ‘God has protected’ of. 
Pheen. dysops, ’EXecagddy).—1. Prince of the Ko 
ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3, 1 Ch 1% (EXcaddr), 
2Ch 294 = Elsaphan (78 x, "Edecagdy), Ex 6*, Lv 
10‘ P. 2. Zebulun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34* P). G. H. BATTERSBY. 
Meera ‘God is a Rock,’ ZURIEL, 
= Si of Reuben otto drat consus (Ne 
hoo oo 7a ‘s 10% P name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions a cent. B.C.), Bir-tetr, ‘the 
Bir is a rock’ (Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad, 
), or Bar-taér, ‘son of a sess (D. H. Miller). 


H. BATTERSBY. 
ELKANAH (ran ‘God has ).—1. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asaph, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6), 
We are told that ‘ the children of Korah died not’ 
in the overthrow of Ko than, and Abiram 
(Nu 264). 2. The son of J eroham, the son of Elihu, 


oe son of Lag ea ee son se Zuph, an Ephraimite 


. the hill f 
Ephraim the but the aia Ge ktebaad Hee ag aati, 


of Hannah, his favourite 
Hannah felt her childlesaness 
very much, Poapenially as Peninnah mocked her 
foe" it; but E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
len after several yearly visite to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a son. son was 
called Samuel, and Hannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (15 1)- 
24). 38. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 
6*), apparently identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of ma 4. The father of Zuph or Zophai (1 Ch 
8. An ancestor of e son of 
77 Ass, ‘that dv dwelt i 2 — Mere bat - e ce en 
t e of David's men, 
pale ED doe ete nes 
ee or the ar )» ups identi 
with (6) 8. ‘ That was next to the king,’ 
reign of Ahaz with ‘ Maaseiah the Ein as 
and Aiken the ruler of the oon by ngs vn, 
mighty man of Ephraim’ (2 Ch 28’ 
H. a REDPATH. 
‘ Aare (‘Edcad). — An anvestur of Judith, 


ELKOSHITE (wp>yr, LXX’EAxevaios).—A gentilio 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
1), implying that a place named Elkosh was his 
hree identifications have been pro- 

poset for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Comm.) 
ocates Elkosh at a village in Galilee named Eicess 
(cf. also Capernaum=o1nj “ep (2), eee of 
Nahum’). c) In a work ascribed to Epiphanius, 
lads the P , how they died and w, they 
we are told that ‘Nahum was of 

Elkosh, beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon.’ 
This Bét Gabré is Beit , the ancient Elen- 
theropolia, N.E. of Lachish. (3) Medizval tradition 
connected Nahum with Eikush on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2days’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be content to leave the prophet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considerations plead 


* For this nam -sorum. In 1 tae 6s 
and Peer abe, Zaph, ope bal ia represen asa lab Nabath, Zo gases? 
Elihu, as Elia 
Elle el, Toad, Zu Ree Ziph) (o-%) tio is kg 
is no connecting 
oikee heriaed aaergy ica, ‘Samuel. The a @ 
given of this ap Levites in any 


parent discrepancy is that the 
ty were counted as part of the tribe amo 
ey were dwelling ; but this doer not seem very 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica- 
tions. 
Lrrgrarors.—A. aa gh eer Nahum, Introd. § 1; Nestle, 


Zeitech. d. deutech, Pal. Vereins, i. 222 ff. (transl. in PEFSt 
(1879), p. 186 ff.); G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 231 


2. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ELLASAR (9)¢, "EA\acdp, Pontus). — Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
i who took pore along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Elam, in his campaign against 
(Gn 14), In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see F. Lenormant, La crs bg ymitwe de 
la Chaldée (1875), gp: 877-379) he was already 
ipherers of the cuneiform 


identified by the deci 
inscriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, who 


was called Rim-Sin (or Rim-Agu) by his Semitic | FE. 


subjects. The identification has now been verified 
by further discoveries, which have shown that 
iri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur- ar 
Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid‘al, and 
hammurabi or Ammi-rabi, whom recent 
has proved to be the Am-raphcl of Genesis. Larsa 
is now re ted by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
Lower Babylonia, on the east bank of the Euphrates 
and about midway between the sites o 
(Warka) and Ur (Mukayyar). One of ita early 
names was and it was celebrated for ite 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayce, 
Religion Kf the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called Bil-Uri the Semites, was of 
very ancient date, and had es restored by Ur- 
sau (2), B.C. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus. Among the ruins of 
ita library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work (Chaldea and Susiana, P . 
255, 256). ‘[he biblical form of the name probably 
represents 4 Larsa, ‘the oy of Larsa’ (but see 
Ball's note on Gn 14! in Haupt’s 07). 
TURB. —BSayoe, HCM 165ff.; 


Lirsra Chaldaa and 
Susiana, 240 ff.; Delitzsch, Wo lag das P. § 228f. ; Tiele, 
Geech. 1. 86; Schrader, cor on Gn lé. See also Hommel’s art. 
BaBYLONia, p. in present vol, and his Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, 148 t. A. H. SAYCE. 


ELM.—A mistranslation of AV for teredinth 
(Hos 41). 


ELMADAM (Edyoddu, AV Elmodam, perh. = 7705" 
7n 10%).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 8*) See 


(JENEALOGY. 
ELNAAM (0177 ‘God is pleasantness’).—The 
father of two of David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11%). 


ELNATHAN (1Eyry ‘God has given’; cf. mm), 2 K 
248, Jer 267? 36)%%, Ezr 8'©.—1, The father of 
Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court. He was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prophecy, and one of those who had entreated 

ehoiakim not to burn the roll. It is ible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. 8 The name occurs no fewer than three 
times in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jerus., twice pag: Sey chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the natne is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 


. H. Woops. | 
ELOHIM.—See Gop. ELOHI8T.—See HExa- 
TEUCH. 
ELOI.—See Ext. 


ELON (j>¢ ‘a terebinth’).—4. Of the tribe of 


ELYMAIS 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 12" Al 
that is told of him is simply that he ju 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elom 
(pox) in Zebulun. The MT points poy Aijalon; 
pepe the Peer har thus oe between ee name 
of the judge and his burying-place is quite arbitrary. 
Baer, Vibes Jos. & Jud. POS, fx Elon, in 
both verses. 2 A son of Zebulun (Gn 46", Nu 26%, 
where gentilic name Elonites occurs). 3. A Hittite, 
the father-in-law of Esau (Gn 26* 36%). 
ELON (;\7%), Joa 19%.—A of Des pereans 
( » J08 —A town ; 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (1 K 4°), which was 
in Solomon’s province corresponding to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The site of Ananiah seems too far 
, being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
y be Ananiah, and the is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the ori 
C. R. CoNDER. 
ELON-BETH-HANAN.—See Eton. ELOTH.— 
See ELATH. 


ELPAAL (574 ‘God of doing’ (?)).—The head of 
a Benjamite family (1 Ch 81**), See GENE 
ALAGY. 


ELPARAN (Gn 14°).—See PARAW. 


ELPELET (v AV Elpalet).—One of David's 
eRe (ear No. 1. pal 


EL-SHADDAI.—See Gop. 


ELTEKEH (Jos 19 nppby, 21% xpnry).—A town 
of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altaku (Al-ta-ku-u), a town mentioned in 
the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib as the scene 
of the defeat of the Philistines and their Faye 
allies by the oe die in the days of Hezekiah. 
G. A. Smith (Hist. Geog. p. 236) urges that Altaka 
(Eltekeh) cannot have situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the PEF map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the mene Pe 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PEF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
fight may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altaku he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (Am-kar-ru-na). In any case it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennacherib was 
the result of the encounter. W. E. BARNES. 


ELTEKON (rere Jos 15"%.—A town of Judah, 

noticed with Maarath and Beth-anoth. It was in 

mountains. The site is unknown. Possibly 
ekoa. 


ELTOLAD (1binby), Jos 15".—A town in the ex- 
treme 8. of Judah, given to Simeon (19*); probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 4”). The site is unknown. 


ELUL (‘ibg, "BAovA, Hlul, Neh 6", 1 Mac 14”).— 
See TIME. 


ELUZAI (yx ‘God is my strength ’).—One of 
oe) mighty men who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 


ELYMAEANS.—See ELAMITES. 


ELYMAIS (’Eddpzats).—This name, which repre 
sents the OT ELAM, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
along the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S of Media 
and N of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6’, according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AV, 


ELYMAS 


Elymais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
by eocop hus Ant, XIl. ix. 1), who is amply follow- 
ing 1 Mac. ere can be no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct tho text with A (é ’EXdues), 
x (éy Adyas), and most cursives, and read ‘in Ely- 
mais in Persia there was a city’; so Fritzsche and 
RV. In the year B.c. 164 Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessful attack upon the rich treas- 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxi. 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 9, was 
not situated in this district. Comp. Rawlinson 
5 tna Comment.), and Strack and Zockler on 


H. A. WHITE. 
ELYMAS.—See BARJESUS. 
ELYON.—See EL ELyon, Gop. 


ELZABAD wos God hath given ’).—4. A Gadite 
chief who join avid (1 Ch 12"3), 2, A Korahite 
doorkeeper (1 Ch 26’). 


EMADABUN ('Huadafoty, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text Madrafoir), 1 Es 5 (%° LXX).—E., 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘the sons of Madiabun’), 
is mentioned among the Levites who super- 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3°, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg.: it is probably due toa 
repetition of the name which follows, EQcadovy, 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

EMATHEIS (B ’Eypadéls, A ’Enadels, AV Ama- 
theis), 1 Es 9®.—Called ATHLAI, Ezr 10*. 


EMBALMING.—See MEDICINE. 


EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic design. 

(1) are tashbég (the verb in Ps. and Pu. occurs Ex 

= fall}, the noun nxpyp 8 times in Ex 28. 39, 
and in Ps 45%) is used (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (njnp). AV has ‘broidered,’ RV ‘chequer- 
work,’ Ex 28%. This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an effect of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet- ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the ple around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two kinds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. Then threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been copied in modern manu- 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedcover, except that the hand-wrought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
light upon a uniform surface seems tn be the origin 
of damask in all its beautiful varieties. The ‘coat’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn by hand or woven in squares and 
lines, 80 as to give the effect of chequer and lustre. 

(2) asp rifmah, needle- work, broidered-work, 
Je 5, Ezk 1612 13-18 9616 277. 16. % (cf, Ex 26% 35%, 
Ps 45"). The same word is used in 1 Ch 29? of stones, 
and in Ezk 178 of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr. ‘of divers colours.’ o25 ayzp ‘work of 
the variegator’ (QPB uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and 0,5 ‘ the variegator’ by 
iteelf twice (cf. Ps 139% sanay ‘I was curiously 
wrought,’ AV, RV). 

(3) 3¢n AYZD ‘work of the designer’ (of artistic 
designs in weaving; QPB ‘pattern weaver’), Ex 
26). 2 Qg6. 18 3E8 38 399-8. cf. syn Ex 387 and (some- 
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what more generally) »3¢%n> s¢n Ex $14 (‘to devise 
sion 2 ’) 35% 3, 2 bh gu cf. Ex 35” (‘ designed 
work’). 

Where the was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 


sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
men be introduced during the weaving. 
ything in nature or art that was variegated 
Ale eh es, squares, etc., was ritmdh, some- 
ing embroider Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or successful drawing of resemblances, the in- 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
cunning-work (‘ work of the designer’). 

Oriental broidered cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides. 
In Damascus, prayer-cloths are made in stri 
of crimson, sky - blue, white, purple, ete., with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 

Lrrgratours.—Wilkinson, Ano. Egyp. ii. 81; Moore on Jg 5%; 
Hartmann, Hebrderin, i. 401 ff., ili. 138 ff.; Schroeder, De vestite 


mulierum, 221f.; Braun, De vestife sacerdutum, 301 ff.; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 261. 81 2911, G. M. MACKIE. 


EMEK-KEZIZ (y¥p p>x), Jos 18%, AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned among the towns of Benjamin. 


—A place eppereany in the Jordan Valley uear 
Jericho. The site is unknown. See Dillmann, 
ad loc. CONDER. 


EMERALD.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


EMERODS (that is, hemorrhoids).—The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (18 5). 
T'wo Heb. words are used for this disease. One of 
these is ‘dphel (25). It is supposed to mean some- 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jerus. (2 Ch 273 33**, Neh 3%: #7 113), 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being puffed up, presumptuous (Hab 24, Nu 14). 
This exhausts the use of the stem, except in the six 

laces where ‘ophel, in the plural, is used for the 
diseawe in question (Dt 2877, 1S 5% % 13 65), So 
far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, (éhértm (o™\rm), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the six 
places last mentioned, as the keré, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for ‘dphel, and is also 
used in 1S 6-1", Cognate words in Syr. and 
Arab. convey the idea of breathing hard, of easing 
the belly with violent effort, of tenesmus with flow 
of bl It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to be substituted for the other as being 
a less indelicate term. 

As to the nature of the disease, not much can be 
inferred from 1 S 5°, where AV tr. ‘They had 
emerods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘tumours 
brake out upon them,’ for the verb there used 

nowhere else. That the disease was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 28”, 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be pe in 1S 83, That it had 
some particularly noteworthy ptom ap 
from the fact that they made golden images of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added specifications in the Sept. and Vulg., are 
sufficiently specific and horrible. According to the 
Vulg. ‘computrescebant promiuentes extales eorum.’ 
Josephus says, ‘They died of the dysentery, 
a sore distemper that brought death upon them 
very suddenly; for... they brought up their 
entrails, which were eaten through, and vomited 
them up entirely rotted away by the disease’ (Ant. 
VI. i. 1). Josephus is imaginative, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenteric or 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal pro 
was & proniinent syniptoin. See MEDICINE. 
Lrrgrarors.—Driver and Dillim. on Dt 2877; Thenius, Well- 
hausen, and Driver on 18 55-9 6: ee Urgesch. d. Philistéer 
bars BP a eet a Oreachrift, 408 f. ; . Heb. Lex. and 
egtried-Stade, s.0v. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMIM (0'o'R, ’Oppaels, Oouely; AV Emims).—The 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
living E. of the Jordan, in the S. half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt 2"), The name 
signifies ‘formidable ones,’ and we are told that it 
was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 
in this region in Abraham’s time, and were attacked 

the four invading singe during their march 8S. 
(Gn 145), They are said to have been ‘a Beenie 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim. € 
are not told what became of them, but the natural 
su. tions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moabites destroyed and superseded them. See 
GIANT. . W. J. BEECHER. 


EMINENT is now only metaphorical, ‘exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal: an ‘eminent place,’ 
Ezk 16% 31-8 (53, RVm ‘a vaulted chamber,’ see 
Davidson on Ezk 16*), 2 Es 15@ (locus eminens) ; 
‘an high mountain and eminent,’ Ezk 17% (bg). 
Cf. Elyot, The Governowur, i. 4, ‘he made not only 
herbes to garnisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘ pre-eminence’ 
(Ec 3, Sir 38%, 1 Mac 11”, Col 14%, 3Jy °). RV 
gives ‘eminency’ in Ezk 7" ‘neither shall there be 
eminency among them’ (077 gran, AV ‘ wailing for 
them,’ so RVm), using the word in its modern 
sense, and following the Arab. for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J. HASTINGS, 


EMMANUEL.—See IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (‘Eppoots).—1. Lk 24" only. This 
place was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS 
follow & in reading ‘an hundred and sixty’; but 
this is A sapere a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to the site in the 4th cent. A.D.; for a journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one cay 
vv.1% 28. 2. 33), would have been improbable. the 
Onomasticon (8.v.) it is placed at Emmaus Nioco- 
lis—now ’Amwds, 20 miles from Jerus., near 
jalon. Josephus, however, speaks of an Emmaus 
60 furlongs from Je em (Wars, Vil. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus’ soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. The name Kudénieh or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jerus. (which, 
however, is not exact), have the shes 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
village, Kubetbeh, to the N.W., at about the re- 
quired distance. To the 8.W. of Jerus., near the 
main road to the plain, is a ruin called Khamasah, 
which recalls the name of Emmaus. The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, but perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a pee of importance in the time of 
the Maccabees. It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by Judas 
ul Mac 3% 48-2), Emmaus was one of the towns 

ortified by Bacchides in order to ‘vex’ Israel 
(1 Mac 9™-, Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 3). 

Lrrgrators.—Robinson, BRP iil. 147f.; 
29f., 801f.; Reland, Pal. 427, 758; Thomson, Land and Book, 
{. 116, 123 ff., 132, if. 59; Schwarz, Das heil. Land, p. 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, 101f., 152f.; Baedeker-Socin, Hdbk. 
to Pal. 141; Sepp, Das hei. Land, \. 42; PEFSt, 1876, 172, 174: 
1879, 105; 1881, 46, 287, 274; 1882, 24, 69; 1888, 68, 55; 1884, 
88, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 156; 1896, 17; Smith, HGHL 24; 
Schirer, HJP 1. 1 215, 236, ii, 281, 258, 886 7%, m. i. 15797.; 


hoid 


Guérin, Judée, 1. 


Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 8,140; Bible Places, 78, 108; Keim, 


J N vi. 806; Caronol. ‘ Jeew ; 
Andrews, = lifes our Lord, 01? 616. Ch CONDER. 

EMMER (A ‘Eyuptp, B ’Extp), 1 Es 9*.—In Ez 
10” IMMER. 


EMMERUTH (A ‘Eppnpoté, B “Epunpos, AV 
Meruth), 1 Es 5%.—A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 2", Probably “Exunp was first Grecized into 
*Epupnpos, and the form in A arose from mistaki 
"Exphpou for a nominative. The AV is due to the 
Aldine text, which has vlol é« Mnpovd@ for 6. "En. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about 1611 it wavered be- 
tween that and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am- 
bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 
uses it in both ways, and of the occurrences 
in AV, two are bad (1 Mac 8'*, Gal 5”, both {fA0os) 
and one good (Ro 11 ‘If by any means I ma 
provoke to e.’, ef rws wapaindicw, RV ‘to jeal- 
ousy’). The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
God, after Vulg. emulatio, in Ps 78% ‘in their 
are ines provoked him to emulation,’ where 

V has ‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’). For the sense of ‘mali- 
cious envy’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 7® ‘the 
Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 
‘Egypt.’ Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by Trench, N7 Synonyms, p. 83 f£, 
in his article on the Gr. words {Hos and ¢Oévos. 

J. HASTINGS, 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti 12%, and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
at least archaic sense of ‘strengthen.’ Cf. Mul- 
caster (1581), Positions, xli. 232, ‘Exercise to en- 
able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 
280), ‘ obteining of God’s mercie that night’s repose, 
quhilk I luiked nocht for, to inable me for the 
morne’s action.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENAIM (oxy), probably the same as Enam 
(oyy) which is mentioned among the towns of 
lowland Judah in Jos 15%. From the reference 
to Enaim in Gn 38%“ we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnah; and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with his 
friend Hirah the Adullamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 15* Enam stands in thesame group of towns 
with iy em and Adullam and Azekah. 

The in its rendering Gn 38" ‘in an open 
place’ (RV ‘in the gate of Enaim’), and Gn 387! 

openly by the way side’ (RV ‘at Enaim by the 
way side’), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the T the Pesh. Syriac, and the Latin 

ulgate (in bivio itineris), on the supposition that 
‘énaytm had its usual meaning ‘eyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf. Jerome, who, comment- 
ing on the words ‘Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘Sermo Hebraicus Enaim transfertur in 
oculos. Non est igitur nomen loci; sed est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspicere, quod iter gradiendi 
capiat.’ The Old Latin (Lyons Pent.) and the LXX 
(Alvdy) rightly rendered the word as a proper name. 
The double form Enaim and Enam may be com- 
paved with Dothain and Dothan (Gn $7" and 2 K 
3), The meaning of the name was presumably 
‘the two springs.’ Conder has identified it with 
Kh. Wady Alin, which is close to Beth-shemesh 
and En-gannim. H. E. RY te. 


ENAN (};'y ‘having fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ i.6. ‘keen. 
ed,’ Alydy).—Prince of Naphtali at the first census 
(Nu 14% 2% 77. & 1027 P), 


ENASIBUS 
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ENASIBUS (A ‘Evdo:fos, B -e-), 1 Es 9.—In Ezr 
10% ELIASHIB. The form is probably due to read- 
ing AI as N. 


ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA.—One of the 
stations in the itinerary of the children of Israel, 
where they encamp after leaving Elim, Nu 33° [see 
EM]. the position of Elim be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has always arrested the 
attention of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, the 
camp can be located within a half-mile. (But it is 
within the bounds of a reasonable probability that 
the ‘Encampment by the Sea’ may mean the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah, and Sinai be out of the peninsula.) St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine (?in the year 388] returned 
from the traditional Sinai, and especially notices 
the approach of the line of march ie the seashore 
(‘ pervenimus ad mansionem, qu erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iam de inter montes 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari; sic tamen iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
animalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no signs of having 
undergone any revision at the hands of ecclesiastica. 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

ENCHANTMENT.—See DIVINATION. 


END.—The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete as biblical, and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 


1. The end as to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially in the and more rigorous days of the history of 
Israel, the most perp problem was the prosperity of the 
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is worse with (rd irxara, RV 

* the last sta 
2. The ‘end’ is used to denote the extremity The Heb. 
words are :(1) g Ex 28% 8915 (A the ends,’ 
RV ‘like tage Hi ad to twist). (2) lit. ‘mouth,’ 
2K 1071 2118, ‘ from one end another’ (AVm 


is beautiful ; the dawn as it pours 
orizon, on both sides of the beholder, 
covering Ree seizing t ai y ite rent! tte ae 

b ex es es 
sho wicked Gut of it "Ths wicked dae trom tha light. The 
dawn is not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent.’ 


In NT of. Mt 24%! ‘from one end of heaven to the other’ (4s’ 
axzen eipariss tg Engen above), Ro 1018 ‘the ends of the world’ 
(va wi appar llosesnar ing! See Eartu, WoaLp. 

3. ‘The end also be the conclusion, as Is 345 ‘the noise 
of them that, rejolo endeth’ (hddAal). The Heb. is nearly 
always -azdh ite derivatives ; but once we find ydrdh, ‘ te 
a gg re AE eee Aga ar Pg ey 

‘ or), ween of thee 
Ex 8473, 20h 2499 (AVm and RVm ‘revolution’). In 
Cerridsces 
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is either completeness, as of the end of sin 
on, as of the end of God's creative ork (Gn 
kaldh is tr. ‘a full end’ in Jer 477 610.18 soll dts, Kak 1118, 
and ‘an utter end’ in Nah 189(RV ‘a fullend’} The 

es the sense both of termination and of complete- 
ness, so that in Jn 18) it is difficult to decid 
the end’ and ‘he loved them to the uttermost.’ In 


to the 
‘akebh) ; Job 8436 (adh-negah); Jer 85 (ldnezah); and Bei 
without end’ Is 4517 My ‘Ov, Eph 8 (esd alive eis 
aidven, RV ‘ for ever ever’). 


Like Lat. finss jane robably owing to it), ‘end’ 
is used in Eng. for the purpose, as in Tomson’s 
NT (1576) Headi g of Ep. to He, ‘The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.’ In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ‘to the end... ° or 
‘to this end ..., and once ‘to what end’? 
Gi Aly In old Eng. this phrase is sometimes 
ollowed by the infin., as Bacon’s Essays, p. 201, 
‘Some undertake Sutes . . . to the end to gratify 
the adverse partie.’ But in AV it is followed by 
‘that,’ or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. are: 1. jo? ‘in order that,’ Ex 8” 
‘to the end thou mayest know’; Lv 17°, Dt 17+ ™, 
Ps 304, Ezk 20% 31%, Ob*% 2 m3 ‘for the 
sake of’ (see Ec 3” 87), Ec 7 ‘to the end that 
man should find nothing after him.’ 3. rod with 
infin., 1 Mac 13% 14%, 4. Srws, 1 Mac 14%. 5. 
eis 76 with infin., Ao 7% Ro 1” 4% 1Th 3%. 
6. els robro, ‘to this end,’ Jn 18”, Ro 14°, 2Co 9, 
7. wpds 7b, Lk 18) ‘to this end that men ought 
always to pray’ aad ‘to the end that’). RV 
has shown much fondness for this phrase, intro- 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of the simple 
‘that’ of AV, for jo? in Gn 18%, Ex 33% 
Nu 16®; for eis ré6 with infin. (on which see Votaw 
The Use of the Injin. in Bibl. Gr., 1896, p. 21) in 
Ro 4, Eph 13, 2 Th 18 2*°, 1 P 37; and for ba 
in Eph 3%, 2Th 8%, Tit 8." RV aleo introduces 
‘to this end’ for els rofro in Mk 1%, 1 Ti 4% (AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 26%, 1 Jn 3° (AV ‘for this pur- 

se’), and Jn 18” (AV ‘for this cause’); ‘unto 
fhis end’ in 1P 4° (Gr. els rodro, AV ‘for this 
cause’); and ‘to which end’ in 2 Th 1” (Gr. eis 
6, AV ‘ wherefore’). J. HASTINGS. 


ENDAMAGE.—Ezr 4” ‘thou shalt e. the revenue 
of the kings’ (pina), and 1 Es 6* ‘that stretcheth 
out his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ (xaxorojjoa:). The word is 
still used, but is somewhat old-fashioned. Cf. 
Quarles, Emblems, 1. xi. 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he may endamage’; and H. Vaughan, Swez, 
i. Pref., ‘No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDEAYOUR.—‘ Endeavour’ seems a very in- 
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adequate tr. of crovddiw, which in 2Ti 4*% is 
rendered ‘do thy diligence,’ in Tit 319 ‘ be diligent,’ 
(RV ‘give diligence’), and in Gal 2° ‘was forward’ 
rid — zealous’). Fig topergbn apt! denuea 
ible tension, the highest energy that cou 

be ireoted to an object. With a mis the 
last feeble hopeless atom? of a person who knows 
that he cannot accomplish his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the purpose of showing that the failure is not 
his fault’ (Maurice, Lincoln’s Inn Ser. Naa by 
Trench, On the AV, 43). One of the places 
where in AV owovddfw is tr. ‘endeavour’ is ph 4° 
‘endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,’ and in his comment on that 
passage, Abp. Laud (Sermons, i. 155) shows the 
orce of ‘endeavour’ in his day: ‘If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not £0 easy a thing to keep unity in great bodies 
as it is thought; there goes much labour and 
endeavour to it.’ Cf. also Act 7, Henry vu. 
c. 22, ‘Endevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.’ The subst. occurs only Ps 28* 


‘according to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
(on*>byo, ‘doings’). The vb. is found for Gr. 
Snréw Ad. Est 16°, Ac 16° (RV ‘seek’); for wetpdsw 


2 Mac 11°; for crovddiw Eph 4° (RV ‘give dili- 


gence’), 1 Th 2"”, 2P 1% (RV ‘ give diligence’). 


To ‘endeavour’ is ‘to do one’s devoir’ or duty : on ha a 
verbal and active force as in ‘encumber,’ ‘enforce,’ etc., it is 
the expression in one word of Chaucer's ‘ Doth now your devoir’ 
(Cant. Tales, 1600). ‘Devoir’ is the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 
to owe, and ‘en’ is the Fr. fomn of Lat. tn. The spelling in 
AV 1611 is al *endeuour’ (except 2Th 217, by ent 
‘endeuor’). But about this time it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so in Pref. we find ‘that hath bene our in- 
deauour, that our marke.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDIRONS.—Ezk 40 (text ‘hooks’ (which 
see] m. ‘or endirons, or the two hearth-stones’). 


The lling of 1611 is ‘andirons.’ The change into ‘end- 
see ike coate in a 


irons’ was 1638, under the impression, nodoubt, as 
Nib hdr ded reapdicten the fron stan one at each of 
the fireplace, to support the oe ot wood that was burning, this 
was the derivation, and should be the spelling. But this is not 
the derivation. It t be traced farther back than old Fr. 
and Lat. anderia; and the form -iron is an : 
corruption as much as end-. Another false re is ‘ ° 
iron,’ as Florio (1601), See. Frutes, 169, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon the handiron.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-DOR (4 yy Jos 17", + ’y 18 287, wha “py Ps 
83'°.—A town in Issachar belonging to Manasseh, 
mentioned with Dor aa one of ‘three countries’ 
(AV; the text no} is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear to have been in the Jordan Valley (Beth- 
shean and [bleam), in the raelon plateau (Dor 
and En-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (Taan- 
ach); but for ‘countries’ we may read ‘heights’ 
(RV), as referring only to Dor, En-dor, and Taanach. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 83'°) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a lar 
vill 4 Roman miles south of Tabor—now the 
hamlet Enddr in this position, on the N. slope of 
the conical hill of Nedi ten, f Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which means 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a ae (cf., however, 
Sheba and Beersheba in Jos 19%). En-dor was one 
of the D peng conquered by Tahutmes 111. about 1600 
B.C. SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. Dor. 


LirgRaTuRE.—Lagarde, Onom. 96, 121,226; Robinson, BRP tit. 
400, 4681. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 460f.; Van de Velde, ii. 888 ; 


© W. H. Bennett in Haupt’s OT remarks on Jos 1712 ‘ As the 
Endor clause does not occur in Jg 127, and Endor is about 25 
E. of Dor, the clause is probably due to accidental 
repeerce of the Dor clause.’ In Jos 192 in like manner Sheba, 
w is wanting in 1 Oh 4% and in some Heb. MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the yiz in ys c22- 


ENFLAME 
Tristram, Land of Ierae, p. 127; Conder, Tent-Werk in Pal 
68; Porter, Diswl Cis of backot, 247, 


250. 
C. R. CONDER. 


ENDOW, ENDUE.—These words are distinct in 
dowry), through the Fr- ondouer. ita’ proper 
owry), ugh the Fr. .. roper 
ceanin gr Pag high to provide with a ane 
Endue te . Lat. inducere, through the old Fr. 
induire, and properly means ‘to lead on,’ ‘ intro- 
duce.’ But a supposed derivation from Lat. in- 
duere, ‘to put on (clothing),’ helped to give the 
word ita meanings of ‘clothe,’ and then ‘ invest’ 
with some quality or spiritual Then 
was 80 close to the meaning of ‘endow,’ and the 
spelling was 80 uncertain, that the two words were 
often confounded. When the spelling is ‘endow’ 
the meaning is rarely wrong; but ‘endue’ (often 
spelt ‘indue’ from the influence of Lat. taduers) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AV they occur Gn 30” ‘ God hath endued me 
with a good dowry’ (13), RV ‘endowed ’); Ex 22" 
‘he shall surely endow her to be his wife’ (7 

*» RV ‘pay a dowry for her’); 2Ch 22™ 
‘ endued ceil « indued ’) with prudence... under- 
standing’ (1m); Sir 17* ‘he endued them with 
strength’ (é»é8ucer); Lk 24@ ‘till ye be endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with power from on high’ (eds 03 
évdioncbe, RV ‘be clothed’); and Ja 3'® ‘ endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with knowledge’ (ériripee, RV 
‘understanding’). That the distinction between 
the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, ‘ Was it with what religion is the woman 
endewed, or with what portion is shee endowed ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-EGLAIM (o:277'z).—A locality on the Dead 
Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 47%. It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably ‘Ain 
Feshkah (Robinson, BRP ii. 489). Tristram (Bible 
Places, 98) would make it ‘Ain HayjlaA (Beth- 
hcglah). In any case, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of Is 
15° is a different place, ita initial letter peng 
x, not y, and ite situation apparently to the 
of the Dead Sea (cf. Davidson on Ezk 47"). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ENEMESSAR ('Eveyecodp).—The name of a king 
of ia, found in Gr. codd. of To 1%, where 
Heb., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneeer is explained by recent / ologists 
to mean ‘Salman ies od) is chief’ ; but, in 
accounting for the form Enemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is |? (cf. Esarhaddon) ; 
then the Gr. translator capriciously altered pre 
sox ‘ Esar is peaceful’ to ox }3n ‘ Esar is ous, 
toning down the final ; too as in Hanamel (Jer 32”) 
for Sx pn ‘ El is gracious.’ ; 

Other explanations are: 1. That Enemessar is 
for Senemessar (sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), é 

ing dropped, and the m and (so 
Pinches). 2. That Shalmaneser drops the 77 (which 
was possibly mistaken for the genitive) and then 
transposes m and # (so Rawlinson). 38. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
= ‘the god res is gracious’ (so Oppert). 4. It is 
@ corruption of a ataaaa ! a reversed (80 
Bickell). J. T. MARSHALL. 


ENENEUS (‘Evjnos, AV Enenius), 1 Es &.—One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zerub . The name is omitted in the 

lel list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
eaders; but answers to NAHAMANT, Neh 7". 


ENFLAME.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. of 
AV in Is 57°, though that of JAU] was ‘inflame.’ 


"gare birthe.’ 


ENGAGE 


In Is 5" 1611 had ‘enflame,’ mod. edd. ‘ inflame.’ 


The word aiso occurs Sir 28), Sus®, 1 Mac 2?! 
1611 and mod. edd. ‘inflame’). The meaning 
always ‘excite,’ and the ref. is to lust in 
Is 57°, Sus®; to wine Is 5"; to anger Sir 28"; 
while the sense is good in 1 Mac 2* ‘ Mattathias 
. - . was inflamed with zeal’ (éfjAwoe), Wyclif 
uses the word in Ja 3° of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and enflawmeth the wheel of 
J. HASTINGS. 


ENGAGE.—Jer 307 only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?’ (2>y 
tab-ne; Vulg. ‘applicet cor suum’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘engage 
one’s heart’ seems to be a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en- 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. e older VSS vary : Cov. ‘ what is he, that 

veth over his herte’; Gen. ‘that directeth his 

eart’; Dou. ‘that applieth his hart.’ RV tr. 

‘that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with marg. ‘ Heb. hath been surety for his heart.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

EN-GANNIM (0°33 }*y).—Two places so named are 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify- 
ing ‘the spring of gardens.’ 1. Jos 15%, A town 
of Judah noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganneau to be the ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah—a suitable site. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. Jos 19?! 21” (in 
1 Ch 6® Anem). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jentn, a town on the S. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fine spring, gardens and palms. 
It marked the S. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flourishing town. The 
‘ garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan, in 2 K 9” has been 
thought to be En-gannim, but it is more probabl 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See IBLEAM. See SW. 
vol. ii. sheet viii. 


LITER ATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, {. 827; Robinson, BRP iit 
116, 837; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.?'237; Van de Velde, p. 859; 
Tristram, Land of lerael, 65, 180; Conder, Tent-Work tn Pal. 
58; Bible Places (ed. 1897), 67, 180, 265. 

R. CONDER. 


C. 

EN-GEDI ("2 ;'y, Arab. “Ain Jsds, ‘fountain of the 
kid’), the name of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the cliffs overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of Ras Mersed. The ancient name of the spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 20%), by which it was 
known in the days of Abraham (Gn 14’); and it has 
been suggested by Tristram that a group of ruins 
below “ie cascade near the shore of the Dead Sea 
may mark the site of a town through which marched 
the Assyrian host of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14’). The 

lace was included in the wide skirts of the tribe of 
udah (Jos 15%), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which proventy lay a few miles farther 
8. on the shore of the lake near Khashm Usdum 
the Salt-mountain). The name ‘ Wilderness of 
n-gedi’ applies to the wild rocky district formin 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; an 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
the caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (1S 24'). At a later 
poke te it was the scene of the slaughter of the 
ordes of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who had 
invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20%). The limestone cliffs 
of En-gedi are deeply intersected by numerous river 
channels which descend from the table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady el-‘Are- 
yeh, enclose a small plateau, nearly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rock. Terraces of shingle and white calcareous 
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mari envelop their bases to a height of several 


hun feet, and mark the level at which the 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solanum, and Calotropis 
procera (Apple of Sodom) decorate the spot where 
ms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
4), The district is tenanted by a few Arabs of 
the J&halin and Rashfybeh tribes, and is the safe 
retreat of the Jbex (‘wild goat,’ 1S 24%), the 
coney (Hyraz syriacus), and numerous birds of prey. 
The spot is amongst the wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 


LITERATURE. —. oe, Onom. 119, 254; , Reteen, li. 
227 ff.; Robinson, BRP il, 480ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pai.? 175: 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 280ff., 206; Schiirer, AJP ut 160; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 160; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
260 ff. ; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. 266; Bible Places (1897), 8, 
118; Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. 40. HULL. 


ENGINE. — Besides the battering-ram, ‘forts’ 
ddyék, pa (LXX wpopaxdves, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘ bul- 
wark,’ ‘siege-wall’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldean era (2 K 25!= Jer 52‘, Ezk 4? 
17*" 21 @) 268 [all]). These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for- 
ward by degrees against the wall to attacked 
(cf. 1 138-*). Such a tower might be combined 
with a battering-ram, or at least used to cover the 
attack of the ram. See BATTERING-RAM. 

In 1 Ch 26" Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 
‘contrivances, the invention of inventive men,’ 
agin ngyvop nivagn, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8. pia¥n) to 
be on the towers and upon the battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.’ These 
‘engines’ were pro oy similar to the Roman 
catapulta and balista. The only other occurrence 
of the word }iz¥n is in Ec 7% ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inven- 
tions 
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In Maccabrean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. ‘He encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engines, and 
instruments to cast fire (or ‘fiery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta (oxopwiéia) to 
cast darts, and slings’ (6°). W. E. BARNES. 


ENGRAFTED.—Ja 1™ only, ‘ the e. word.’ 
tr" may be traced from 
would be the mod. 
Rhem. ‘ engraffed.’ 


ENGRAYING.—4. neon hdrésheth, Ex 31° 35%. *5 
(my in Ex 3276 is prob. text. error for wy, cf. Jer 
177). 2. may pittdah, Ex 28')- 2-8 391, Zec 3° 
(cf. 3Ch 2%), 1 K 6%, Ps 746, 3. nybp> mikla‘ath, 
1K 6% 9.33 73), §. npnn méhukkeh, 1 K 6* (cf. Is 
49°, Ezk 8*° 23, Job 13”). 6. xdpayya, Ac 17. 

Of these terms, the first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worker, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material aged was stone, 
w (28 5° =1Ch 14), metal (1S 13), and 
jewels (Ex 28"). The effect sought was either 

hat of engraving into the surface, as in the signet- 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, o1 
that of relief y the removal of the surrounding 
ett as in the cherubim carvings on the temple 
oors. 

The incisions made by the graving-tool (7, 

Ex 32‘) gradually led to ornamental inlaying in 


* The Gr. ({ugures), which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late Lat. itmpotus, whence our Eng. word ‘imp.’ An ‘imp’ is 
orig. a graft, as Piers Plowman, v. 187— 


‘I was sum-tyme a frere, 
And the Couentes (Convent’s) Gardyner, for to graffe ympes.’ 


So ‘an imp of Satan’ isa graft, scion, child of the devil. 


This 
ind. ‘grafted’ (which 
form), through Gen. ‘ graffed,’ 
: J. HASTINGS. 
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metal, and to mosaic of marble, ivory, and mother- 


of-pearl in palaces (Ps 45°). 
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The final form of engraving, amounting to com- 
plete separation, was that of the 99 (Arab. fagi) 
graven image (see CARVING). 

Litsaature.—Benzinger, Hed. Arch. 255 ff.; Wilkinson, Ane. 
Eyyp. ii. 837; Herod. vil. 60; Miiller, Hdd. d. Archdol. der 

tenet, § 311. G. M. MACKIE. 


EN-HADDAH (mp {z)s Jos 19%7.—A city of 
Issachar noticed with En-gannim and Remeth. It 
is perhaps the present vi nee Kefr Adh&n on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of En-gannim. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet viii C. R. CONDER. 


EN-HAKKORE (e\30 py ‘spring of the part- 
ridge’; cf. 18 26”, Jer 17").— The name of a 
fountain at Lehi (Jg 15%). The narrator (J (?)) of 
the story characteristically connects hakkéré with 
the wo yiera (‘he called’) of v.44, and evidently 
in ta '‘Hn-hakkéré as ‘the spring of him that 
called.’ The whole narrative is rather obscure, and 
the tr. in some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J”, who clave the maktésh (‘mortar’ or 
‘hollow Veron which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of ita sides water flowed (so Moore). This 
certainly seems B pas abe to the interpretation re- 
pisces by AV, which understands the water to 

ave sprung from a hollow place in the jaw (/eAs). 

There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of ‘En-hakkéré. In Jerome's time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis; Conder identifies 
it with ‘Ayan Kara, N.W. of Zorah; Van de Velde 
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| with a large spring between Tell el-Lekfyeh (4 miles 
N. eba) 


of Beersh and Khuweilfeh. 


Larmnatorns.—Oonder, Tent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67; Guérin, Judée, ii. 318f., 306ff.; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
848; Moore, Judges, 846 ff. ; Reuss, 47’ i. 168; PH FSt, 1809, 
ise J. A. SELBIE. 


EN-HAZOR (“sn /"y), ‘spring of Hazor,’ Jos 19". 
—A town of Naphtali, noticed between Kedesh, 
Edrei, and Iron. There were three Hazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain; but the 
most probable place for En-hazor seems to be 
Hazireh, on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. See SWPP vol. i. 
sheet iii. C. R. CONDER. 


ENJOIN.—To enjoin is first to ‘join together’ 
Seah in-jungere), as Mt 19° Wye. (1380), ‘ there- 
ore & man departe nat that thing that God en- 
joyngde, or knytte to gidre.’ But it early came 
mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or pen ty but in Jot 
36” it is used in the rare sense of commandin 
or directing one’s way, ‘Who hath enjoyn 
him his way?’ (179). The later and mod. sense 
of ‘command’ is found in Est 9”, He 9” (‘ en- 
joined unto you’; RV ‘commanded to yon- 
ward’), and Philem*® ‘I might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.—To ‘enlarge’ is 
to ‘cause to be large’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ‘to make larger’ that 
which may be considered large already, as Mt 
23° § ioe make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garmente’ (neya)dre) , 
but the prefix on- (= Lat. tn) rye hal cv bebe, 

causative force, as in ‘enable,’ ‘enfeeble,’ ‘enrich. 
Hence arises the meaning of ‘set at 
‘liberate,’ asin Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, ‘Like 
a Lionesse lately enlarged.’ This is undoubtedly 
the meaning of enlargement initsonly occurrence 
Est 4)* ‘ For if thou altogether holdest thy peaceat 
this time, then shall there e. and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another D rg >(m, AVm ‘ ira- 
tion,’ RV ‘relief’). Cf. Act 32, Henry vil. c. 3 § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and commyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used in this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 4! ‘thou hast en- 
larged me when I was in distress’ (RV ‘hast set 
me at large’); prob. also 28 22°%=Ps 18* ‘thou 


hast enl my steps under me.’ So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119" (a7), Is 60° (3979), 
2 Co 6"! (ri\ardvw), the sense is first of all freedom, 


and then ar iv that shed it (cf. 2 ea re 
riartvw, an peyadcrw), the opp. being 
straitened,’ as in La 1™ (cf. Jer “nk am oh pap at 
my very heart,’ lit., as RVm ‘the walls of my 
heart !’), and 2 Co 6%. J. HASTINGS. 


EN-MISHPAT (vp fa): ‘ spri ig of judgment,’ 
or ‘decision’ (oy oracle), Gn 14..—A name for 
Kadesh—probably Kadesh-barnea. See KADESH. 


ENNATAN ('Evvardy, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 8“ 
(* LXX).—See ELNATHAN. 


ENOCH (3$:9).—4. The eldest son of Cain (Gn 
417.18), His father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad loc., also Budde, 
ok bare 120 ff.). 2 Theson of Jared, and father 
of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5™). Not less remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 years 
‘he was not, for God took him.’ This is under. 
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stood by the writer to the Hebrews to mean, ‘ By 
faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him’ (He 115). In Jewish tradition many 
aided Sar gathered around Enoch. He was 
represented as the inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down through successive generations. (See 
ve in Expos. Times, iii. (1892), 355, and Early 
arratives of Genesis, p. 90f.; and the next three 
articles.) R. Boyp. 


ENOCH iw NT.—Enoch, the son of pera 
§'82-) is mentioned in three of the NT; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

1. In Lk 3* he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2. In He 115 it is said that ‘by faith Enoch was 
translated.’ His faith is inferred (v.*) from the 
LXX word ednpéorncer (Gn 5*- ™; this verb is used 
in translating the Heb. ‘to walk with [before)’ in 
Genesis UJ.cc. 6° 17! 24° 48%, Ps 114°, Sir 44", cf. 
Ps 25° 34%), aoe added in He 11° to the 
record of Gen. é.c. (LXX), ae the explanatory 
phrase ro0 uh lseiv Odvaror. ith this exposition 
in the Alexandrian Epistle to the Hebrews it is 
ieabergs Sy ouere the naga ae interpreta- 
tion of Philo de Abr. §§ 3, 4. e name ‘Evwy is 
explained by him as meaning (ds 4» “EdAnpes 
elraev) xexapouévos ($1.6. 134 is conn with 
129). a os a explained as ok oe ee 
peraBorh; the ovx ndploxero as signifying est 
that after repentance the old evil life ia blotted 
out as though it had never been, or that the good 
man (6 doreios) droywpet cal pbywow dyarg. Seb 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 44° Enoch is de- 
scri as ‘an example (/i¢. sign) of knowledge’ 
(cf. otveow adro0, Wis 4"), yet in the Greek and 
Old Latin (Cod. Am. ‘ut det gentibus pzniten- 
tiam’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘an ex- 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49'4 (dveAfugpln dxrd 
rhs vis; of. Am. in 44'* ‘translatus est in 

iso’) his translation is interpreted literally. 
osephus (An¢é. 1. iii. 4) uses an ambiguous classical 
phrase, ‘He went unto the Deity (dvexdpncer apds 
7d Oeiov); hence neither is his death recorded.’ 
For Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schiirer, HJP wu. i. 342, 
I iii. 70. 

8. In Jude ™ the description B83enos drd "Addy is 
taken from the Book of Enoch (60° 93°), and a 
passage from that book (1?- ®) is quoted as a warn- 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pre 
phetically kite xal rovros) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 

och comes to us in t forms. (a) The 
ent: Sr: Epyera: ody rois [sic] pupdow 
adrod xal rots dylaus alrod rojou xplow xara rdrrwr, 
cal dwodéce wdvras rods doefeis cal &éyta (MS 
Aerv~a) wacap wepl xdvrev Epywr ris docBelas 
atray Gv hoéBncay xal cxdrnpay dy AddrAncar Adywr 
xal wepl wdyrwy dy xare\dd\noay xar’ at’rov duaprwiol 
doeBeis. (b) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian, 
iii. p. 67; Harnack, Terte u. Untersuch. xiii. 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus 1. of Rome, of. 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 557 ff.): ‘Sicut scriptum est: 
Ecce venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
impios et arguere omnem carnem de omnibus 
factis impiorum que fecerunt impie et de omnibus 
vorbis impiis que de Deo locuti sunt peccatores.’ 
(c) The Ethiopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59): ‘And 
o! He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute jud i 
destroy the un 
vol. La 


ent upon them, and He 
y, and will convict all flesh 
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of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him.’ It is clear 
that Jude” quotes | y and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that (1) in (306 Jude agrees with 
Novat. Eth. against Gr.; (2) in éAéyéa: he coincides 
with Novat. alone, as possibly (for the tense of venst 
is perce in 4\@e. On the importance of the 
citation in ad Novat. and ita independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon, p. 374), see Harnack, 

. cit. p. 57, and sporty , Geach. des Neut. 

anons, ii. p. 797 ff. It may be added that Jude‘s 

uotation from Enoch was r ed (a) oy Tertul- 

, De Cult. Fem. i. 3, as upholding Enoch ; (8) by 

some referred to by Jerome, De Ver. Iliust. 4, aa 
condemning Jude. 

4. A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as Tert. De Anima, 50; Hippol. De Antichr. 43 
(cf. Bonwetech, Texte wu. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses’ of Rev 11 with 
and Elijah (see the references in S; s Com- 
inentary, p. 651). - H. CHASE. 


ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF— 

I. SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BooK.—In Gn &* it 
is said of Enoch that he walked with God. This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enyeyen superhuman privileges, by means of 
which he received special revelations as to the 
origin of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their future destinies, and particularly 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such literature became current. In the Book 
of Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fragments of such a literature | tering from 
a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (see next art.) 
translated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 

t. 


E 

Ree Ethiopic Book of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries Bc. It was 
well known to the writers of NT, and to 
some extent influenced alike their thought and 
diction. Thus it is iguoted as a genuine work 
of Enoch by Jude (™-), Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, belongin ge it are reproduced 
in NT, but without acknowledgment of their 
source. Barnabas (Ep. iv. 8, xvi. 5) quotes it as 


Scripture. It was much used by the Jewish authors 
of the Book of the Secrets of Faas fag eraser A 
Jubilees ; in the Testaments of the XII Patria 


ite citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later apoon ier of Baruch and 4 Ezra there are 
many tokens of ita influence. Thus during the 
Ist cent. of the Christian era it possessed, alike 
with Jew and Christian, the authority of a deutero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent. of our era it was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tr@ into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church 
But with the earlier Fathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high position till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Henceforth it gradually 
fell into discredit, and finally was banned by the 
chief teachers of the Church. Thus the k 
ceased to circulate in all but the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the first modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

II. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—Apocalyptic scholare 

* In the text of Jude there are some important variants, the 
chief being theese ; (1) in v.14 & cur.3 sab. arm. read i» pupaten 
dyion byyiren (cf. Novat.); (2) in v.15 ® sah. for #. cede deufea 
read gacas ux. 
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are now rier A Sa that E. was derived from 
a Sem. original. The only question at issue now 
is: Was the original in Heb. or Aramaic? Halévy, 
in the Journal Asiatique, 1867, pp. 352-395, decides 
in favour of the former ; and, so far as our present 
materials go, this view may be regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is ible to prove an Aram. original by 
means of the Aram. forms preserved in the Gize 
Greek fragment, t.¢. govxa in 18°, pay3oB8apa in 28}, 
and Safdnpa in 20. The first is undoubtedly an 
Aram. form of 7, and the two latter of 1777. But 
it is over-hasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram. original ; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram. original of Neh 2", where 
the Aram. form Ailvd is found in the LXX asa 
transliteration of ry. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
6°, 1K 5” [Eng. 11}, and Ezk 1" there are trans- 
literations of Heb. words in Aram. forma. 

III. VERSIONS.—Greek, Latin, and Ethiopic.— 
The Heb. original was translated into Greek, and 
the Greek in turn into Ethiopic and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS chs. 6-9‘ 84-10" 15-16! have been pre- 
served in the care aren ay, of George Syncellus 
c, A.D. 800); 89° in a Vatican MS published by 

ai in the Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, vol. ii. ; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 

o, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this last ent by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it was edited by the present 
writer with an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-32 as an appendix to his work 
on Enoch. This study led to the following con- 
clusions :—‘ The Eth. VS preserves a more ancient 
and trustworthy form of text than the Gizeh 
Greek MS ; it has fewer additions, fewer omiasions, 
and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text’ 
oe Book of Enoch, p. 324). The other two 

r. ents will be found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost with the exception 
of two small ents: of these the first is 1°, 
and is found in the pene pee treatise, Ad 
Novatianum (see Zahn’s Gesch. des Neutest. 
Kanons, ii. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
106'-%, was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
one Anecdota, vol. i. A critical ed. of its 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch, Pp- 
372-375. To these we might also add Tertullian’s 
De Cult. Fem. i. 2, and De Idol. iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 8! and 997. 

The Eth. VS alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustworthy condition. (a) The 
Ethiopic MSS.—There are twenty or more of these 
in the different libraries of Europe. Of these 
restore aa poh in the se oceas past pear can darr 

appily a oresan pe e most valuable o the 
MSs— that esignated Orient. 485 in its catalogue 
of Eth. MSS. (6) Editions of the Eth. Text.—Only 
two edd. have appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillmann in 1851 from 
five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
papa The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incomparably better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. Such a text is actually 
resupposed in his translation and commentary of 
1893. (c) Translations and Commentaries.—Trans- 
lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by Lawrence (1821), Hofmann (1833-1838), 
Dillmann (1853), Schodde (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Dillmann’s and Schodde’s translations the 
reader will find a short review in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
(a) Critical Inquiries.—Some account of these will 
be found in Schiirer, HJP 1. iii. 70-73, and in 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 9-21, 309-311. 


Of the many scholars who have written on this book, the works 
ef the following deserv2 special mention here :—Liicke, Einleit. 
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B. Henokh Entsteh., Sinn, und Zusammensetzung, 1855 

‘Ueber d. Entateh.-d. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240- 
279, 870-886): Hilgenfeld, Die J’ Apokal ik, 1857 
18; Gebhardt, 70 Hirten d. B. Henach u. fhre Deut 


io ag s 
Dict. Chr. ‘i ; 
Lawlor in Journ. of Philology, xxv. (1897) 164-225. 

IV. THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE BOOK, 
WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
DaTEs.—The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to E. from the first may in some degree 
point; as, for instance, the expression ‘ books’ 
in 1044; Test. XII Patriarch. Jud. 18; Origen, 
c. Celsum, v. 54, In Num. Homil. xxviii. 2, and 
elsewhere. Of this literature five distinct frag- 
ments have been preserved in the five books inte 
which the Bk. of E. is divided (s.¢. 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82, 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin- 
ally separate treatises ; in later times they were 
collected and edited, but were much mutilated in 
the course of redaction and incorporation into a 
single work. In addition to this E. literature, the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost’ Apoca- 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from which, as well as from 
other sources, he drew 6#-8? 97 10!-3 2! 17-90 39)- = 
41°° 43-44. 50. 547-55" 56°-57% 59-60. 65-69" 71. 
80-81. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10% 21 Another large 
fragment of the Bk. of Noah is to be found in the 
latter. 

We have already remarked that in the five books into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of five different 
authors. Before we proceed to give some of the unds for 
this statement, we shall give in merest outline different 
constituente which the chief scholars on this subject have found 
Fesarde the hook es ouemting' ct Cob cace Tee ae 

e 
phe 1-86. 72-105, written at the beg ob th Maccab. rerait: 
or, 8000 to his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus ; the 
6 of the Similitudes, 36-71, and was written in the 
early days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, gh 


are some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. kK.) ascribes 
entire work to a Christian author of the 2nd cent. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Phili Hofmann deserves 
mention in this connexion on the of his having been the 
first to give the correct interpretation of the seventy shepherds 
in 89-90. Ewald (Abhandi/. 1855) gives the follo echeme :— 
Bk. I. 37-71, ¢. B.o. 144; Bk. II. 1-16. 811 84, 91-1 
Bk. IIL. 20-86. 72-00. 106-107, o. B.c. 128; 108 later. Bk. IV. 
the Bk. of Noah, 62-8 81-8 97 101-8. 11. 9% 17-19, 547-653 601-10 96 2 
64-6916, somewhat later than the preceding. Kéetlin in his 


6. B.C, 135 ; 


essay, ‘Ueber d. Entateh. d. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856), a 
contribution of worth, arrives at the following analysis :— 
The groundwork, 1-16. 21-34. 72-105, « B.o. 110. The Simili- 


tudes, 37-71 and 17-19, before 3.c. 64. N 
552 60. A bly also 20. 829-90 106-107. 108 
addition. Hilgenfeld Cad. A pok. 1857) regards the groundwork 
consisting of 1-16 20-86. 72-105, as written before B.c. 98; an 
the remaining aha rs as coming from the hand of a 

Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. We should mention also 
the interesting studies of Tideman, TAT. 1875, pp. 261-206; 
Lipelus, art. ‘Enoch’ in Smith's Dict. Chr. Biog.; Schirer, 
AJP u. ili. 54-78; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 
17-28; and Schodde, Tha of Bnoch, 1882. As Dilimann 
changed his mind three times, and in each Instance for the 
better, it will be enough to The ground.- 
work, 1-36. 72-105, in the of John Hyrcanus; the Simili- 
tudes and 17-19, before s.c. 64: the Noachic ents, 625 §)-3 
aa 20. 891. 9s 547-552 60. 65-6935 106-107. 108, from a later 


We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of the bouk 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah alread 
mentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com- 
positeneas of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a different authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds :— 
(2) Certain names of God are found uently in 
37-71, but not elsewhere in the book. (2) e 
angelol differs. (c) The demonology differs. 
(dq) The Messianic doctrine not only differs from 
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that of the rest of the book, but is uziaue in 
spores literature. 

As for the remaining cha. 1-36, 72-104, all critics 
but Ewald and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the same author. But these 
scholars have differed much from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failed to gain the 
of other scholars as to the justnees of their views. 
In one respect they are undoubtedly right. These 
chapters are of a composite nature; the more 
closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub- 
mitted to a searching criticiam art fall natural! 
into four distinct parts, s.¢. 1-36. 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
syetem of thought, and date. 


For the for these conclusions the reader must refer 
to Charies' Book of 65-56, 187-180, 220-221, 260-2638. 
It will be sufficient here to give some of the reasons for differ- 
en 83-00 and 91-104, as an illustration of the method 
there pursued in the criticism of the earlier sections. (a) The 
Meesianic kingdom in 91-104 is finite in duration, whereas in 
88-00 it is eternal. (0) In the former the Messianic ju ent 
takes place at the close of the Messianic kingdom, in the latter 
at ite . (¢) In the former there is a resurrection of 


the only, in the latter a resurrection of a 
Jews () 
cedes the 


In, the tormet the 
us 
-epet beiny nga 


t, in the latter it 
kin 


is heaven, in the latter a 
Now, our conclusion a to the distinct autho 


ons on just given is 
when we observe the forcible dislocations t 901-104 have 
at the hands of the final editor in order to 


Then comes the short A 


g words, 
of ten weeks, 981-10 9112-17, 
while 911819 form a na section 


This 


of che. 1-86 (for the Noachic in sata 


gee above), was wri Dp at latest 8.0. 170, and 
T is, un- 


e book, being anterior to 72-82. 
83-00. 91-104, as it is used by the writers of these sections. 


years earlier; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antiochus Sy phanes, the above date 
able limit for ite composition. 


4! 
: 
: 
: 


Dt ierael, that describes Bheol acoording tothe conception thet 
eo] accordin e conception 
vails in NT as to that of OT, and that nts 
enna as a final of punishment. The problem of the 
author is to the ways of God to men. The righteous 
will not er £2 Sin is the cause of this suffering, 
and the sin of man is due, not to Adam, but to the lust of the 


panions, 
and their destruction will form the prelude to the first world- 
eens, of which the Deluge will form the completion Mada 
t ein still after Deluge, through the influence 
of the evil te that go forth from the slaughtered 
of the and the daughters of men (16!) These act 
with impunity till the final gudement. In the meantime, char- 
» ter finds ite een Beruer some measure, immediately after 
d-ath (22) In the judgment the watchers, the demons, 
and all of Ier., with one exception, will receive their 
final award (19 2218), ‘This judgment is preceded by a general 
resur. of Israe] (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenns 272, 
the earth is cleansed from sin (102° ply tor Bt Saga 
established with Jerus. as ite centre and God es with 
men The Gentiles become righteous and wo God 
(0m), e righteous eat of the tree of life (25'9), and thereby 
oy patriarchal lives (59). As to what befalls the righteous 
death, there is no hint in this fragmentary 


Part IT., consisting of 88-00, was written between B.c. 166-161 
by a Hasid in support of the Maccab. movement, and main] 
from the same standpoint as Daniel. On a variety of 
we are obliged to discriminate this section from the Laden's 
It will be cage Se to mention that, whereas there is a M 
in the latter, there is none in the former; in the latter the 
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life of the teous is apparently unending, in the former it 
is finite; in latter the scene of the kin is the New 
qerus, set Op by. Cod Himes: tn the toemer it 8 Jerca and 


the entire earth Finally, the 
ture in 88-00 is developed and Pisl, while that {o°1-86 io 
naive, primitive, and sensuous. 

The date ed above is not difficult to ix. The Hasidim, 
symbolized by 


lambs that are born to the white sheep (90), 
in the Maoccab. revolt. The 
the Maccab. family, and the 


gree’ nore wos ee 
who died Bo. 161. 


rae ral” 
Cha. recount two visions, 88-84 with the first. world- 
jodgeen’, 85-90 with the entire history of the world till the 
judgment. In the second vision the interest centres 
in the calamities that befall Isr. from the exile onwards. 
Why Isr. become a byword among the nations, and the 
servant of one Gentile after another? Is there no recom- 
hteous nation and the righteous individual? 
but the punishment easurab 


comrmi Isr. 
have proved faithless to their 
An account has been taken of 
whom the 


verer, te. Judas lus 


fallen 


John Hyrcanus and the hence not earlier than 
B.0. 184, and not subsequent to B.o. 95; for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the savage cruelties that won for Jannwus the 
ous’ could have been referred 


between this section and 
Part II. is very remarkable. As we from 88-90 to 91-104 wa 
feel we are entering into a world of new conceptions. In all 
ypule writings the resur. and the final judg- 
© prelude to an ev ess. 

then, in fact, do the 
t the Mess. 
forward is only of tempo 
no place is found for a M 
vindicate their just cause and destroy 


cl 

spiritual life of blessedness in a new heaven (9120 93%), 

such a view of the future it is obvious that, for the writer, the 

centre of interest has passed from the material world to the 

spiritual, and the Mess. kingdom is no longer the goal of the 

hopes of the righteous. Their faith finds ite satisfaction only 
om 


and not till 
reward. Bu 


in a blessed immortality in heaven iteelf. The righteo 

is true, who are living on the advent of the Mess, 

will indeed be recompensed with all good but the de- 
righteous will not rise thereto, but to clea 

e which will follow the final judgment. This bl 


erlastingly 5), In this section Sheol appears 
as hell, pee for the first time in literature (1087) 

Part IV. e Similitudes, consisting of 87-70, were written 
between B.0, 94-79 or B.0. 70-64. With some of the character- 
istics which these rs from the rest of the 
book we have dealt above. We are here concerned 

with the determination of the date. ‘The kings and 
the mighty,’ so often denounced in the Similitudes, are the 
later Maccab. rinces and their Sadducean supporters; for the 
blood of the righteous was not shed, as the writer complains, 
before B.c. 96 :—the later Maccad. princes and not the Herods; 
for the Sadducees were not allies of the latter, aud Rome was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the world- 
powers. This last fact necessitates an canicr dave B.O. G4. 
when Rome interposed authoritatively in the effairs of Judaza. 
If the reader will turn to the list of Nosarchic latepolations he 
will find that many of them are to be found in ‘h‘s section. 
These have, as a ruje, been drawn from an uready existing 
Apoc. of Noah and ada — by their editor to their adjoining 

This é 


contexts in Enoch. oes by borrowing characteristic 
te such as ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘Head of Days,’ ‘Son of Man, 
to which, either through ignoranoe or of set intenon, he gener 


saga, gy a new connotation. 
attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of the 
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view is strongly apocalyptic, 
‘Daniel origin of sin 
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the writer is ted with the signs of the godiac, the sprin 
uino the summer and winter acletices “and 
synodic months. He is familiar also 
oan Sen erent x vente cyole of Cab 


V. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE.—The 
influence of E. on Jewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in the Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about the beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.D. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, the Apocal of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their writers laid 
the Enochic books not infrequently under con- 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentional. 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 

rophet was the ground of his rejection among 
he Jews; and although, Prior to A.D. 40, he was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish a 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his func- 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moees, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E. is unswervingly pursued in the Talm., and his 
name and works are eyo studiously ignored 
(see Charles, Apocalypse of aruch, pp 21-95, 101). 
On these facts we might found an Enochic canon. 
No early Jewish book which extols E. could have 
been written after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E.'s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
some other OT hero is a sign that they were written 
mie ode So to the Pauline preaching of Christianity. 

In Patristic literature Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4° 16°). It is 
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also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin , Irenssus, Athenagoraa, 
Tertullian, Clement ex., Ori Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
ye ne in explicit terms in the Const. 

p. vi. 1 

Far ing in im manos tne Prececne was 
its influence on NT (a) diction and (5) doctrine. 

(2) We shall here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude, Pp clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude‘, Rev 2" 3” 4° 6” 
9 14° 204%, Ro 8% 9°, Eph 1%, He 115, Ac 3”, Jn 
5% 2, Lk 9* 16° 23", Mt 19% 25 26™, 

(6) The doctrines in E. that had a share in 
moulding the corresponding NT doctrines, of 
formed a necessary link in the development of 
doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kingdom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
the Resurrection, and aeronas egy. As we cannot 
here enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literatare, 
to the personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ‘ Christ’ 
(or ‘the Anointed One’), ‘the Righteous One,’ 
‘the Elect One,’ and ‘the Son of Man.’ The first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, buat 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (48” 52*) ed 
to the Messianic king that is tocome. It is here 
associated with supernatural attributes. In Pe- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ which 
are found first in E., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 3% 7% 224, the latter m 
Lk 9* 23%. The last title, ‘the Son of Man,’ 
appears for the first time in Jewish literatare in 

, and is historically the source of the NT desig- 
nation. To the latter it contributes some of its 
most characteristic contents, ticularly those 
relating to judgment and universal authority. 
Thus statements in E. respecting the Son of Man 
are quoted by the evangelists respecting the NT 
Son of Jn 6%" ‘He hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son . . . because he is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch 69” ‘The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of 
Man.’ It should be here observed that in E. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 19% ‘When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory is from 
Enoch 62° ‘ When they see the Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.’ It is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess. title is confined in 
NT, with two exceptions, to the Gospels, and ina 
them it is used only our Lord in s ing of 
Himself. Ite survival, however, as a Mess. desig- 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passage in 
the Talm. Jer., Taanith ii. 1: ‘Abbahu said: 
ei oraent ag Fad thee—I am God, he lies; I am 
the Son of n—he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven—if he said it, he wil) not 
prove it.”’ See further, ESCHAT. OF APOCR. 

R. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF.—In 
Origen’s de Princip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch :— 
‘Nam et in eo libello . . . quem Hermas conacripsit, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, gui... esse fecit omnia... et in Enoch 
libro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot be fies from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the saaachek & 
the present book it was necessary to assume either 
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that we had here a mistake of Origen, or else that 
he had before him a portion of the Enoch literature 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see; for in the ‘The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24— 
29°, and an insistence on the unity of God, 33° 36}. 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 

noc Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others have as clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. This book, as it has been pre- 
served only in Slavonic, it will be convenient to 
call ‘the Slavonic Enoch’ in contradistinction to 
the older book, which we may fitly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in ita entirety only in that orate 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only entices come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Russia and Servia. Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both wy Christian and heretic in the 

hus citations appear from it, 


rtions of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 

c. A.D. 1). to by Origen, and 
bably by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 
Irenzeus. Some phrases of NT may be derived 

from it. 

wonte MSS.—There are five Slav. MES. The first 

v in 1880, and forms the 


of 
e Morfill-Charies ed. of 1896. The 
MS—a 1 cent. one—was discovered Le st i in 


three MSS are incom of these 
(ie. B) is preserved in the 
Editions and —The present writer, wea 
arp tg That bag peace pa of a Slav. 
the opic Bk. of 


of at once by Mr. Morfill’s 
h himeelf ted with two recensions 
of wo This led to that it was not 
a Slav. VS of the , but of a hitherto wp and 
extremely valuable means of Mr. Morfill’s 
tr. of the MSS A B of texts, an VBS and 
ed. of this book was issued in the beginning Bix 
monthe later Bonwetsch’s Das Slav. Henechbuch in 


uarters, 1.6. dvarod}, Séois, Apxros, 
i derivation was first 


2) The writer follows the chron- 
of the (3) In 50 he reproduces the 
f the Hebrew. (4) He 
uses Sir, which was chiefly current in 
ut though reas part of the — 
riginall inally in Greek, certain portions o 
it were based on Heb. origi Sushi en h 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which 
Testaments of the XII Patriarche. 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 
conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals 


a in the 
The fact that | boo 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonic Enoch. 

The book was written in This is 
deducible from the following facts :—(1) From the 
variety of speculations which it holds in common 
with Philo and other Hellenistic writers : thus souls 
were created before the foundation of the world, 
23°; of. Philo, de Somno, i. 22; Wis 8 ™, Again, 
man seven natures, 30°; of. Philo, de Munds 
Op. 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 
finds not a single echo in the work of this Hellenized 
Israelite of Egypt, although he shows familiari 
with most of its books. (8) The Phenixes an 
Chalkydries of ch. 12 are natural products of the 
Egyp. imagination. (4) The syncretistic char- 
acter of the creation narrative in 25-26 betrays 


Egyp. emente. 

. RELATION TO JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 

ed from this book are 


th to other names, of 
the Book of Adam and Eve in 1. vi. and viii. are all but quota- 
tions from 2945 and 812 of our ic, my ry ee of 
Moses (ed. Tisch. 1866), p. 19, we have a rther development 
of 1434 of our text, just aa in'the Apog. of p. 64, 

ievss b eupddures ooo Bivdpev.. bs & iwavewaceve 08 wre 
ed Sper, is a Christian of 88 ‘And in the (ot 
Paradise is) the tree of life on which God rests when he 
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establishes peace’; with Mt 5% ®- * ‘Swear not at 
all,’ ete., cf. 49! ‘I will not swear by a single oath, 


in man, let them swear @ word, ea, or 
nay, nay. , with Mi and ost of. hy and 
9'; with Jn 14 of. 612; with Eph 4* cf. 42%; with 
Rev 9! and 10°* cf. 42° and 65’. 


fill ali the world with . . . sodomy and all other practices 

and on this account I will a de upon the earth, and 
I will destroy all.’ In the Test. 6, Test. Benj. 9, we find 
additional references to this hecy, in which Enoch foretold 
the impure practices of men. Jud. 18 may be derived 
from the same source. 


pre-Christian. This follows 

m the fact of their quotation in the Testaments 
: Turning to the rest of the 

etermined ty the 
oraeey uses Sir, cf. 43° 475 52% 

61-¢ete. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is continu- 
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VII. VALUE OF THE BOOK IN ELUCIDATING CON- 
TEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.—Fresh 
evidence on the following beliefs is contributed by 
this book. i. The millennium.—This Jewish con- 
ception is first found in 327-337. From this ite 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the world was created in six days, its his- 
tory was to last 6000; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 904, Jub. 4%, 2 P 3°); and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there should be a rest of 1000 years, t.¢. the mil- 
lennium. Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bli esignated as the etghth eternal day. 
li. The seven heavens.—The detailed account of 
the seven heavens in this book has served to 
explain difficulties in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown ond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Paul and the author 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. m this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, #.¢. the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in 
the heavens. For a discussion of this question the 
reader should consult Expository Times (art. ‘The 
Seven Heavens’), Nov. and Dec. 1895, and Charles, 
The Book of the Secrets of saa xxx-xlvii. 
H. CHARLES. 
ENOCH (City).—See ENocH 1 (p. 704°). 


ENOS (so RV in Lk 3%), the same as Ehosn 


(Wg), the name of the son of Seth (Ga 4%;, He| f 


was the father of Kenan; and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5°). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his bi ‘then 
penon men to upon the name of J”’ (4). 
‘Enosh’ denotes ‘man in his frailty and weak- 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J” first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori- 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to cry for help to the invisible Creator. The LXX, 
which translates the second clauseof 4™ odros fAriwer 
éxixadeioOa x.7.d., associates Enosh himself with 


this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(of. els 4” and 10°). The advance thus made 
y the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 


evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life represented 
by Enoch—the parallel generation in the line of 
ain (4!7), It has been suggested that this men- 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J” must have been derived from a source of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
ifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 

would imply supplication to the Dey: 

. E. RYLE. 


EN-RIMMON (> ry ‘spring of [the] pome- 
granate’).—One of the seteleiiente of Judahites 
after the return from the Exile, Neh 11". In Jos 
15" amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
‘Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 19’ (cf. 1 Ch 4%) 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘ Ain, Rim- 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither 
fon, but ‘y (En-rimmon). is 
accepted ennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chronicles in Haupt’s OT. En-rimmon is probably 
to be identified with the modern Umm-er-Rumdmin, 
about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 


) PZ mor yz 


Lrrgrators.—Lagarde, Onom. 256; , BRP iil, 
933 ; Van de Velde, Momot, S44; PEF Mom it. 908, 508. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
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EN-ROGEL (535 yz ‘ spring of the fuller’), a spring 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerus., on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15’ 18"). 
Owing to ite position close to but yet out of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 


be | rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 


secretly receive and carry news from Hushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 8 
177), Ata later period of history it was the scene 
of a t feast given by Adonijah, the eldest son 
of David, presumably with a view to forcibly 
seizing the crown (1 K 1°‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside E.’), Jos. (Ané. vil. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being ‘without the city, in the 
royal percees and again (Ant. Ix. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr. Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogel), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the sacrilegious act of 
Uzziah dislodged a portion of the eastern hill, ‘so 
as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens.’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is certainly in favour of the identification 
of E. with ‘the Fountain of the Virgin.’ This 
spring, now called ‘Ain Umm ed-Deraj=‘the 
spring of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 

ose to the vill of Siloam, and is, in e 
source from which the el Pool of Siloam 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ dating from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson). The latter autho- 
rity further considers that originally this su ply of 
water was carried as far as the Lower Pool P wrket 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat- 
ing the king’s gardens. The arguments brought 
orw in support of this identification are, 
briefly, as follows:—(1) The ‘Fountain of the 
a the onl spring near to Jerusalem. 
(2) ediately fronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the cliff, which leads to 
the vi of Siloam; this place is called at the 
resent time es-Zehwweleh, and is identified by M. 

ermont-Ganneau (PEFS¢, 1869-70, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would 
form a landmark on the boundary-line between 
Judah and Benjamin. (4) In the account of St. 
James’ om, he is said to have been cast 
from the temple wall into the valley of Kidron, 
and finally slain by a fuller with his stick. From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where the fullers were work- 
ing. (5) This spring is still the great resort of the 
women of Jerus. for washing and treading their 


clothes. 

eta however, identify E. with Btr Hydtd= 
‘the well of Job,’ or ‘the well of Nehemiah ’ (aco. 
to a later tradition). apres: pe ts are 
favour of this view: (1) that in the Arab. VS of 
Jos 15’ E. is translated Ft eee ghey re an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uri of Biel in Hottinger’s 
ik Hebraic) it is called ‘the well of Joab,’ as if 

erring to Joab’s connexion with Adonijah ; and 
(3) that ite situation agrees better with the common 

undary of J and Benjamin. But these 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter- 
balance the following objections: (1) The Bir 
Eytd is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) situation does not suit the narrative of 
2817. Lyi i below the junction of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnon, it is at once too far from 
the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan; and if es-Zehweleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also be too far from 
this latter spot. (3) Its date is uncertain; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua. 

LirxraTuRs. — Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 118; Robinson, BRP i. 831 f.; Williams, 
Holy City, i 480f.; PEF Mem. . 365 ff. 3 

r, Hebd. Arch. 42; W. BR. Smith, RS2 172, 480; PEFSt, 
1874, 70; 1884, 185; 1885, 90, 184, 228; 1886, 56; 1880, 4577.; 
1800, 125. J. F. STENNING. 


ENROLMENT.—See QUIRINIUS. 


ENSAMPLE.—This is the tr. in AV of réwos, 
1 Co 104, Ph 3)’, 1 Th 1’, 2Th 3, 1 P &; and of 
brbdecypa, 2 P 2; while ‘example’ is the tr. of 
rtros, 1 Co 108, 1 Ti 4"; of brddecyua, Jn 13%, He 44 
8°, Ja 5%; of de?yya, Jude’; of the vb. wapadecy- 
parifw (‘make a publick example’), Mt 1%; and 
of éroypaupuss, 1 P 2%, Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always py mens mous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘model.’ Thus in He 8° ixé- 
Serypuo is tré' oe fa and réros ‘pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ae e’ and ‘patrone,’ though in 
both places Wyclif has ‘saumpler,’ Gen. (1560) 
‘paterne,’ Rhem. ‘exampler.’ But the pattern 
may be either for imitation or avoidance, mod. 
Eng. wherever ‘ ensample’ is used, it has a biblical 
flavour, and tsa good example. Hence RV 
ins ‘ensample’ in Ph 3”, 1 Th 1’, 2 Th 3°, 

1 P &, but gives ‘example’ in 1 Co 104, 2 P 2°. 


le’ 
quotes an old Fr. tr. of Ru ai *que ele soit ensample de vertu,’ 
virtutis’ (cf. Cov. ‘that 


Oaf. Eng. 
‘ensample’ 


5 


(hough he spells {t thrice * itmampie) in all th 
6 6 .] °, 
SSore’; and be ls followed by all the Eng. YBa till the Rireealai, 
J. HASTINGS. 
EN-SHEMESH (py zh ‘sun-spring,’ Jos 15’ 
1@"7.—A spring E. of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. It is believed to be the spring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, ypenernay own as the 
‘apostles’ fountain’ (‘Ain Hod). See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii.; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196; 
PEFSt, 1874, 70; and Dillmann on Jos 15”. 


C. R. CoNDER. 
ENSIGN.—See BANNER. 


ENSUE.—Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 34" is ‘Let him 
seke and ensue it’; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the Pr. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Douay word ‘pursue.’ In 
1 P 34, however, which is a quot. of Ps 34%, AV 
eecopted ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Rhemish having here ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or ‘pursue’ (Gr. dwitdrw), as Caxton, Cato, 2b 
‘Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewe vertue. RV 
ge ‘ pursue.’ intrans. vb. ‘ensue’ is found in 

th 9 ‘the things . .. which ensued after’ (so 
RY; Gr. rd perérera). We still use the word in 


dates, as ‘the ensuing year.’ J. HASTINGS. 
EN-TAPPUAH (mesyy ‘the spring of citron or 
lace on the boun of Manasseh 


apple ).—A p 
(Jos 177). It is mentioned between ‘ Michmethath, 
which is before (east of) Shechem,’ and the ‘ brook 
of Kanah.’ Michmethath is generally (but see 
Dillm. ad loc.) identified with Mukhna, E. of Nablus, 
and the brook Kanah is Wddy Kdnah. Conder’s 
identification of En-tappuah with a spring, near 
Yast, in a valley to the 8. of Mukhna, which 
drains into WAdy KA4nah, is accepted most 


ENVY 
authorities. The place is bably the Tappuah 
(which see) of Jos fes 17°, ia CW. Wisen. 
ENTREAT.—Seo INTREAT. 


ENYY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant- 
ages enjoy by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first of his Sermons on Human Nature, indicates it 
as the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula- 
tion is the corresponding virtue. The latter is that 
‘desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from sap unworthy 
feeling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on the other hand, is ‘to desire the attain- 
ment of this porated or superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ 

The scriptural use of the term is quite in accord- 
ance with this description of it, and of ite relation 
to the emotion of which it isa perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
as a translation, only one, ¢écvos (with 
its cognate verb ¢0ordw), has uniformly the evil 
signification. The difficult verse Ja 4° ‘Do you 
think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?’ is scarcel 
an exception. If, as seems probable, poieen,| 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVm is correct—‘ That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human ion of 
jealo or envy. (See Expos. Times, viii. [1896] 


. 16 f. 
: The other two words, of which mention has been 
made, are %}Q2 (noun 7%37) in OT, and {jes (verb 
fmAdw) in NT ; and of each of these words both mean- 
ings, the worthy and the unworthy, often appear. 
%}2, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It is to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu 11%”), the zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 25%), and the jealousy of Elijah 
(1 K 19% 34), as well as the envy of Rachel for her 
sister (Gn 30'), of his brethren for Joseph (Gn 37") 
of the peers for Moses (Ps 106'*), or the mu 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is 11%). In the Book 
of verbs the evil sense alone ap Con- 
trasted with ‘a sound heart,’ which 1s ‘ the life of 
the flesh,’ Envy is ‘the rottenness of the bones’ 
(Pr 14%); it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘ who is able to stand before envy ?’ 
he corresponding NT term is {¥\os, in which the 

same variation of sense is found. In 1 Co 14! (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts’; in Gal 
4'8 ‘it is good to be zealously affected (RV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing’; and in Rev 3” the com- 
mente | ‘Be zealous’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal’ of Jn 2'7, Ro 
10%, 2 Co 74 9, Ph 3°, Col 4%, the ‘fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 7', and the ‘jealousy’ of 2Co 11, illustrate 
the commendahle aspect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as thoee in 
Ro 1”, 1 Ti 6‘, envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms, points out 
that in the list given in Mk 7™- * the place of ¢0dr0s 
is taken by the circumlocution d¢@adyds srornpés, ‘an 
evil eye’ (compare Mt 20", also 1 8 18° ‘Saul eyed 
David ’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. invidia, Eng. ‘envy,’ from invideo ‘to look 
closely at,’ so ‘to look maliciously.’ 

It may be noted that in the following passages, 
Job 5%, Pr 274, Ac 7° 18@ 175, Ro 134, 1 Co 3*, 2 Cc 


it appears 
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12°, Ja 3“ * RV substitutes ‘jealousy,’ or ite 
cognates, for ‘ envy.’ 
or the difference between {Acs and ¢0ér0s see 
Trench, Synon. of NT, p. 83 ff., and art. ZEAL. 
A. STEWART. 
EPAENETUS ('Eralveros).—One of the Christians 
preeten by St. Paul at the end of the Ep. to the 
mans (16°). He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisca and Aquila, is de- 
scribed as ‘my beloved’ fet dyarnréy pov), and as the 
‘ first fruits (dxrapy7y) of Asia unto Christ’ (the read- 
ing Achaia of is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 16). The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Rome 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (CJL vi. 17171). 
The mention of Prisca, Aquila, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro 16° was addressed to 
ae ae at Ephesus; but three ate paih of 
em belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome—out of a total of more than eck , are not 
sufficient evidence for it. It was nat that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of foreigners ; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners (Acta Justini, § 4). 
Lrrgraturs.—Renan, St. Paul, p. Ixv; Lightfoot, Bibioal 
Besaye, p. 901; Sanday and Headlam, Komans, p. 421. 
A. C. HRADLAM. 
EPAPHRAS ("Exa¢gpas, a shortened form of ’Era- 
3:ros; see EPAPHRODITUS) was a native of 
lossse (6 & duc» Col 4%), and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col 1” the founder of the 
Col. Church (xaOws éudOere dd 'Ewadppa, ‘even as ye 
learned of Epaphras,’ where the omission of «al 
(aleo) of TR makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prob. that he was also the 
evangelist of the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (Col 4'* 14), e visited St. Paul 
during his first Rom. imprisonment, bringing him 
an manna of the state of the Colossian 
Church (Col 1**), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im- 
pene (6 cuvaxudrAwrés pou Philem “at though 
he reference may be to spiritual rather than 
physical captivity (cf. Ro 16’, Col 4%). To him 
alone (ncek once Timothy, Ph 1") does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Christ’ (Sod\os 
Xpioroh *IncoG Col 4}%); while the extent of his 
services is further othe by the description ‘a 


faithful minister Christ” (xitords Scdxovos rod 
Xpurrod, Col 17). G. MILLIGAN. 
EPAPHRODITUS ('Era¢péiros ‘handsome’ = 


Lat. ‘venustus,’ a common name in the Rom. 
pags see, e.g. Tacit. Ann. xv. 55; Suet. Domit. 
4; Joa. Life, § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see}, and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
From these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 

aid to him from the Church at EOUUPES 
and that instead of at once returning home he 
remained with the apostle in Rome, eeyoune him- 
self to the ministry under his guidance (Ph 2% 
4-18), The strain, however, was too great for 
him. He lost his health, and ‘ was sick nigh unto 
death’; but the danger . ‘God had mercy 
on him,’ says St. Paul, ‘and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon 


sorrow ’ (Ph 2%). Qn his recovery E. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
his behalf (Ph 2%); and this St. Paul approved, 


ana him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
tothe Philippians. St. Paul’s sense of E.’s services 
is marked by his description of him as ‘ my brother 


and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and toil and suffering’ (Lightfoot on Ph 2"), 


Literaturz.—The Comm. on Ph 2%, Lightfoot, p. 61 ff., 
122 ; Ellicott, p. 60; Moule, p. 79; and Vincent, pp. xxiii, 75. 
Also Thayer, NT Lez. 8. 'Exagpac ; Winer, RWB, s. ‘Epaphras’ ; 
and Beet in Expositor, 8rd Ser. ix. (1889) 64-75, ‘ Epaphroditus 
and the gift trom Philippi.’ G. MILLicaN. 


EPHAH (no'y).—1. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25*=1 Ch 1%), 
the eponymous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose 
identity is uncertain. This tribe ap in Is 60° 
as en in the transport of gold and frank- 
incense from Sheba. According to Frd. Delitzsch 
ae 304), and Schrader (KAT? 146 f., 613), 
ollowed by Hommel (Anc. Heb. Trad. 238n.), 
‘Ephah is properly ‘Ayappa, the Khayappa Arabs 
of the time of Tiglath-pileser 011. and Sargon (see 
further, Dillmann on Gn 25‘). 2. A concubine 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2%, 3 A Judahite, son of Jahdai, 
1 Ch 2%, See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIR. 


EPHAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHAI, ‘wy (Keré), but Ophai, ‘my (Kethtdh), 
poe "lwpé, 'Q¢4, described in Jer 40 (Gr. 47)° as 
‘the Netophatite,’ whose sons were amongst the 
‘captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Miz and were murdered mong with him by 
Ishmael (Jer 41). . A. SELBIE. 


EPHER (“py ‘a (deer) calf’).—1. The name of the 
second of the sons of Midian mentioned in Gn 254, 
1 Ch 1%, and recorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gn 25"). For pre- 
carious attempts to identify this Epher with 
‘Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men- 
tioned in Assurbanipal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Dillmann. 2. The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1Ch 4"), 3. The first of a groap of five 
heads of fathers’ houses sag, Sat the half tribe 
of Manaaseh, who dwelt in the land between Bashan 
and Mt. Hermon (1 Ch &*). H. E.R 


EPHES - DAMMIM (0°93 ony, “Eqepuér, "Agec- 
Soppely),—The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were encan at the time when David slew 
Goliath (1 § 17'). The same name appears in 
1Ch 11% as Pas-Dammim. The form 0% opy is 
strange and probably corrupt (see Driver, Sam. 292). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

EPHESIAN (’E¢éoros), an inhabitant of the city 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 19%: * 
21”. The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of Stephanus Byzant.; the latter gives ’Ed¢ecets 
as the ethnic; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage "Edéocos 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while ’Ed¢eceds 
denoted a member of the tribe 'E¢eceis, the first of 
the six tribes into which the E. population was 
divided (the other five were called ZeSaor}, Tifior, 
Kapnvata, Eddvupor, BeuSivatn, of which 2eBaor} was 
added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
having previously been five). The term 'E¢éo.o 
is also applied in the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
texts of Ac 20‘ to Tychicus and Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘ Asians’ (’Aciavol, men of the 
provines Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21”); 

ut we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
refrained from using that term about both Tychicus 
and Trophimus, on the ground that it was not 
strictly applicable to the former. The reason can 
hardly be that oe belonged to some other 
city of Asia, for the usage in this verse leads the 
writer to state the city where each delegate was 


YLE. 
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a citizen; and we should expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychicus by the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, Tychicus probably inhabited 
Ephesus.” We may, then, perhaps conclude that 
Tychicus, though a resident (incola), did not possess 
the citizenship of Ephesus; and hence 'E¢éctos, 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled & be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry ‘Agia 4 “Edecos in a late 
Byzantine list of cities which had chan 
names (published by Parthey, Hieroclis Synecd. et 
Notwse, p. 316; Burckhardt, Hieroclis Synecd. p. 
68) cannot be relied on to bi the taking of 
"Aovavés in 20‘ as a mere synonym for ’E¢écios: the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (cf. the 
entries Kilixla, Kodwvla, ete.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the mange of the time of 
St. Luke. . M. Ramsay. 


EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 
4. Substance and pu , a8 gathered 
% From internal evidence. 
6) From a corp aroha with Colossians. 
&. Authorship and » 48 gathered from 
a) Internal evidence. 
External tradition. 


fv. Place of Composition. 
v. Doctrinal Importance. 
vi Literature. 


i. SUBSTANCE AND PuRPosE.—The questions of 
the authorship, date, and destination of this Epistle 
have been, and are still, s0 much disputed that it 
will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the which reveals iteelf on a close 
examination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic song (Lk 2'*)— 


Shia dv bYloras Geg xal éxl yhe 
elpiyn év dvOpixas eddoxlas. 


Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of thankegiving that the Lord’s prayer for His 
Church as embodied in Jn 17 was in process of ful- 
filment. For the writer's tone is eucharistic and 


his main theme is unity: he does not e, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
the great truths revealed in the Gospel; and calls 


upon his readers to rise to the high dignity of their 
calling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Church as the body predestined before the 
ages to unite Jew and Gentile bes: areal which 

rough ance yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God’s panoply, fighting God’s battles, forgiving as 
God forgives, educating as God educates ; ant all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to be the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to threaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the ovnger of a want of unity between the 
Jewish and tile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and without blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 


A fuller analysis will bear out these outlines. 
1-8 DocrrmaL 


11.2 
(a) 1%14, to God for the blessings given to the 
whole Chr. Church. blessings are ted as corre- 
sponding in spiritual form to the material granted to 


ls, rake pr Ms reading as founded on a 
good on Sas uad ciius Gaede eee ee 
into err er ere 

8 


their Q 
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the Jewish nation, ly as summed up in the year of 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may be called a 
of three with the same refrain; the 


ending 
sg hea the work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessings were (1) predestined by the Father, who 
chose us to be sons, holy and without blemish, before the 
rane the world, for the prates of the glory of Hie grace 
“@ Communicated in Christ at the iy gerbe conveying 
emption, forgiveness, knowledge of "s universal purpose 
for all crea on, and tance among the saints—to the praise 
of His glory (EU) . 
(8) Sealed first to the Jews (iua¢), then to the Gentiles (sal 
buss), by the Holy Spirit, as an earnest of the complete re- 
dem tion which lies in the future—for the praiss of His glory 


tual state of the 
glory that they 
eges and of the 


ving to God for the 


has shown iteelf in a threefold way. 
(1) As exerted upon Christ tg! granting Him 


iaceaion to Gop est acd (, 
Ascension ‘s 
Supremacy over the whole universe and Headship 
Ee ee 
(2) As exerted u pap tg erst pelt ipgl lad 
Jew (24), granting em a similar gift, vis. Resurreo- 
tion spiiuel death (24). 
cr tad laa eas ela i the 
wor : 
The power to do works and manifest God’s grace 
through the co 26-1 


(8) As exerted upon the whole of Humanity. 
The Gentiles who formerly were alienated God have been 
brought nigh by the Croas; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with and with each other: they form one 
city, one family, one le, built on the foundation of 
Gl prophets, and the tiles are now being built into thas 
( 


81-19, Personal relations between the writer and his 
ers. 

The writer, who emphasizes his authority to this 
truth of God's choles of a universal Oh o preset to auntie 
ted wied: “1, bege his 


tual 
love and knowl 
rivil 20 that the fulness of the Divine life may be exhibited 
ro 3 them (81419), 


(e) 390.21, This section of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and 
sternal duty of p to Him both in heaven and on earth. 


ve oan the whole Church 

F a@ e e Chu 

(1) To es life worthy of the members of a Society whose 
tial characteristic is unity (41-16). (This is based on 112 13 

; cf. also 424-62, 

Ana for the moral qualities which preserve unity Ae 

is followed b pik esl reed dig eter taper Neg one of both 

rand a recognition of the rarity of gi i, expecial a iy the inaty, 

a o e o ) 

given to the Ohurch by the Risen 

universe, in order to produce uni 

and steadfastness in truth; so 

intc closer union with ite H 


such destroy it (so mainly 4-63, cf. 
Me ed to in B87. 6 ee iesasea ow the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, either on the side of morality 


20 mainly 6228; cf. the motives in 69° 53 salads 
nee byias, rer : 


may do (4: 
8. Honest toll : based on the duty of helping others 427), 

4. Pure conversation: based on the duty of hel those 
who hear (4%), and the danger of grieving the Spirit 
wi faenen and forgiveness: based on. Gots forgiveness of 


us ( 
6. Love: based on Ohrist’s love and self-sacrifice (5)- %), 
YA Avoidance of all impuri and covetousness as unworthy of 
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@ An intelligent understanding of God's will (517). 
ps 


11. Fulness of spiritual and thankful praise of God— 
perhaps ocpecelly at ie ines for common worship ae 

This | back agi, cP one of the common worship the 
of the Ohurch to the of unity and subjection, and so 
forms a transition to 

B. 63-@. Ana to various classes in the Church. 

Wives exhorted to submission to their husbands (573) 


Because of the relation of man to woman 
And the analogy of the Church's submission to Christ (6%), 
to love their wives (5%) 

Because of the analogy of Christ's love for His Ohurch (5%-27 


And the closeness of the union between man and wife (6%. 99), 
Children exhorted to obey their 


the 
And God's commandment and t 
Parents exhorted to their patiently 
of the of God’s of His sons 
Slaves exhorted to loyal obedience to masters (65 
Because of the impartiality of God's judgment (6°). 
Masters to avoid 


threa 
Because of the thought of their own Master in heaven (69). 
‘V.B.—This is no ental digression, nor is it merely an 
to lay down a new decalogue or moral code for Gentile 
d), which sh the 


Jewish one of the t stumbling- 
blocks (Ao but the writer takes a Ch househo 
with all its membe treats it asa of the Church, in 


rs, and 
which the duties of subjection, love 
which are needed for the unity of the Church, ma 
learned. Cf. 35-27 61.4 ae 1Tis*. The thought 


e two. 
A to the whole Church. 
An exhortation to be true soldiers, to put on the full armour 
of that th His strength and fight His 
dattles (610.11, of, 119 


truth and 

(of. 128), of ’s saving grace (cf. 113 of God's word of 
truth (of. 42 of gel 613-1 The 
choice of the wea: © on of 
J’"s armour in Isaiah (59, etc. y by the virtues already 
emphasized in this Ep r the armour of 


’ 
the soldier to whom the writer is 
A request for their prayer for himself ( 
An account of the purpose of the mission of Tychicus (63'.?2), 
Fina) salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who have love for the Lord (628.24), 


The Ep. is thus marked by extraordinary unit 
of structure and interlacing of parayraph wit 
paragraph, and the analysis shows that there is no 
sense of controversy on the surface of it; 2 hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and 
Gentile struggle (ol Aeydmeros dxpoBvorla brd rijs 
Aevyoudrns weprouss); 4** and perhaps 4" point to 
the danger of false teaching, but the allusions are 
vague. The purpose is to emphasize the moral and 
spiritual fulness of the Christian life (cf. xAnpoiy 
and wArpwua, 119 % 319 410. 13 618) and the closeness of 
the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: cf. @& Kuply or & ms (Eph 30 
times, Col 11); éxdrys (4% here only); dydxy and 
dyardy (19 times in Eph as com ed with 16 in 
Ro and 1 Co); elph»y (8 times Eph, 11 Ro, in 
no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
pirigr eae of ovvy, emphasizing the ‘ with’-ness 
of Christians with Christ ocvyxadlfe» (2° only), 
oufworaety (2° and Col 21%), cuveyelpew (2°, Col 
3'); or with each other, cvyxAnpdropos (3°, Ro 7°), 
oupprBdgesr (416, Col 2% 19), cunpéroxos (3° 5’ only), 
cuproNirns (2" only), cuvappodoyety (2% 41° only), 
civdecpos (4°, Col 2 3'*), cwaxodopety (2 only), 
cliacwpos (3° gd he Earpoee of all this, too, lies 
beyond iteelf. eC must be one, because 
@ great conflict lies before it; the spiritual forces 
of evil are gathering, and it must be on its 

A pasa last with Colossians be tec y con- 
firm, part yup lement this result. oever may 
be the author of this E ., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical: the structure of the Epistles 
is the same: the subjects are mainly the same, the 
noed of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church : the 
same moral virtues are inculcated; the laws of 
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family life are laid down in each ; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both corey oa by 
Tychicus (cf. Holtzmann, Einlestung* - 1, for 
exact details). But there are important differences 
rsonal element is strongly marked in Co. 
(2!-4 410-37) and almost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 2*%) is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ’s relation to the universe, here on His 
relation to the Church; there Christ was spoken 
of as the rAtpwya of God, here the Church as the 
wiipwua of Christ and of God. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep. ; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church throughout the agea 
(Eph 1°), the work of the Holy Spirit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Church (2!!-# 
4**), the analogy between family life and the 
Church (5*-6°), the simile of the Christian armour 
(6°18), are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

he pointe of similarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy. 

hat arose from teaching which either grew simply 

out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was influenced 
extraneous Oriental speculation (cf. Lightfoo 
Colossians: ‘The Colossian Frey: & s and Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, Bp. 116-129) laying great 
stress on a system of elaborate es, termed a 
philosophy, and separating God from the materi 
world by the introduction of the worship of 
In answer to this the Ep. to the Col emphasized 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need of a truer 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to God. This controversy is now in the 
background ; but it is justifiable to fill out the 

e allusions in such ag 1% 10.31 92.8 310, 
1s. 1D 410. 14. 21 G12, by the more detailed els in 
Col (cf. esp. Findlay in Ezposttur’s Bible). 

On the other hand, the points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, ana 
that other motives are prominent. 

The p then, 1s primarily to stir up the 
readers to a higher activity and a closer pire Ay 
reminding them of the ideal of the Church in 8 
eternal purposes; secondardy, to them 
against false teaching that was current at the time, 
saa to take a low view of the created world. 

ii, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—Three possible 
alternatives are open to us: either the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with his 
knowledge, or some later writer assuming after St. 
Paul’s death that he is justified in writing in his 
name. The second of these alternatives may be 
pat aside; it is only another form of the first, as 

he Ep. would practically be St. Paul’s and have all 
his authority. Now, as the third alternative is 
possible, we must eliminate at first from the dis- 
cussion all that speaks of the exact situation in 
ti eee for on that econ that will 

of an imaginary situation. ut, apart 
from this we have a few indications of date and 


writer. 

Date.—The terminus a is A.D. 58 or 59, the 
earliest date at which St. Paul could be described 
as having suffered a long imprisonment (3'-4 4!) as 
the champion of the Gentiles, 

The terminus ad quem is more doubtful. The 
Church organization implied is very slight ; there 
is a ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
first foundation of Churches (2” 3° 414), and of 
erenpene shepherds and teachers for the building 
up of Churches once founded (4"). There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro- 
fession at ptism of faith in God, the Lord, and 
the Spirit (4 a) pone also an allusion toa 
formula or h at Baptism (5). There is 
evidence of the growth of Christian hymnody ae ia 
3”?), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasts 
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(cf. 5* with 1 Co 10%. Tert. Apol. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate; it might all be 
illustrated from 1 Co (6 12*7-# 14%); while the 
absence of mention of éxrloxora, mpecBirepa, and 
dideovo: is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer xaplouara of 1 Co 12 is no objection, as they 
were esp. characteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
sa saben with the more fixed ministry. 
The controversies refe to are again undecis- 
ive. The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words aldves, rAfpwpya, yeveal are clear] 
used here in a less technical sense; again, possible 
allusions to a false Docetism in 4° 5® are too uncer- 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as fallin 
within the Ist century. So with the struggle o 
ies within the Church. There is still a certain 
iction between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles rear Sapht ise 
the Jewish Christians ; they need reminding that 
they have been brought into a commonwealth 
which existed before (14 2"). Such a condition 
would have been ible even in the 2nd cent. (cf. 
Justin Martyr, 7rypho, ch. 47); but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul’s 
missionary work (cf. Ro 11%), and the language 
used seems to imply that the readers belonged to 
o first generation of converta, who had them- 
Vv 
eri _ a over from paganism to Christianity 
Again, the absence of any mention of the de- 
struction of Jerus. ibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D. 70, and the absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may be included in the dangers against which 
the Christian has to arm himself, 6) is, when 
compared with 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before A.D. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian ation. On 
internal grounds, therefore, A.D. 70 forms the most 
probable limit, though a date even in the 2nd cent. 
would be conceivable. 
The use of the letter in other Christian literature 


supports an early date. By A.D. 150 it was known 
widely by Catholics and heretics, and treated b 
both as Scripture ; for it was included in the La 


and Syr. versions ; its destination was di 
Marcion (see below); it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilideans, prob. by Basilides 
and Valentinus themselves, perhaps even com- 
mented upon by them (Westcott, Canon, 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (c. 140): a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
eure ta position (Sanday, BL p.19). Inthe years 
150 we have probable reminiscences of its lan- 
guage in Clement, cf. xxxvi. with Eph 1%, xxxviii., 
owitcbw ody Sdoy 7d odpa dy Xporg 'Ino00 xal bwo- 
raccécOw Exacros TH wAho.oy abrov, with 57-%, xlvi. 
with 4, lxiv. with 14(7); in Ignatius, ad Ephes. i. 1 
with Eph 1? ff. ; ix. and xv. with Eph2™; xii. with 
3*, TlatAou cunptorar. . . bs dv wdoy érirrédy prnpo- 
veter budr, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smith, DB? p. 952n; but see Lightfoot, ad loc., and 
Hort, Ro and aes p. 113); ad Polyc. v. with 5%. 
In The Two Ways—the document which underlies 
the Didaché (iv.10) and a oe (xix.) there 


5 with 4%; Simsitude ix. 13 with 4+ 5. 

Moreover, in nearly all these sub-a writings 
there is an advance in thought or church life. The 
stress on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
the elaboration of the metaphor of the Church asa 


temple in the Ignatian letters; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Clement of Rome; above all, 
the er working out into detail of the man 
similes in this Ep. in the Shepherd of Hermas, all 
seem to imply a later date. this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
drawn out in Mand. v. and xii. 5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all sere 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a e 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. iii. 10-13; as a 
building in Vis. iii. 2, Sim. ix. 9; as one upon 
the a es as foundation in Sem. ix. 15. In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 
‘It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite certain 
that it was in existence by about 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
NT. The points of comparison with the Synoptic 
Gospels (6.9. Lk 21% with Eph 64, Mk 4" with Eph 
3, ii 12° with Eph 2”, Mt 168 with i 2” 4”), 
or with the Acts (2° with Eph 24, 2% with Eph 4°, 
10" with Eph 2"), do not prove literary a ence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the earlier Epistles. 

For details cf. Holtzmann, Krittk, pp. 248-256, but 

is analogies are often fanciful. For possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2*" 318 
4™- 37.38 cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 109.) There are 
striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel; ¢.g. the streas on xdpis, the use of 
w\tpwya, the contrast between light and darkness, 
the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre- 
ting ar Ye) bene cane the pirlca of che 

0 pirit, the i power of baptism an 
of the word. The most striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
offers a el to this Ep.; ¢.g. ' the strees on 
God’s fatherhood, * the power over all flesh, * life 
identified with knowledge, ° the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, ® the revelation to a few, » Christ 

lorified in His disciples, “ the prayer for unity 
Based on God’s unity,  Christ’s joy falfilled in His 
disciples, * the antagonism of the world, * the 
protection from the evil one, ™ sanctification by 
truth, ™ the unity of Christians as a means of pro- 
moting Christ’s work, ® God’s love for Christians 
like His love for Christ, * God’s love for Christ 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoc. [¢.g. the city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (2134), 
the Church as a bride (212), the prominence of the 

rophets (107 118 18”)]: even more frequent are 

e points of contact with 1 P;¢.g. 1 P 1? with Eph 

1°14, 113 with Eph 3”, 2* with Eph 2®, 2'*-3? with 
Eph 5°69, 3° with Eph 4°, 38 with Eph 1™. 

; eet doubtful Bi her Fo any ge the aera: 
of similarity is cient rove literary end- 
ence. The similarity with dt. John is one mainly 
of thought. It is possible that the language of 
St. John was influenced by this Ep., but it is more 
poe that this Ep. was written by one who 

ad heard of that pot prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul have heard it direct from St. Johns 
lipa, possibly at Jerus., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Church ; or arg at Rome, if, as Renan 
suggesta, St. John been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there isa stronger probability of literary 
oe ; if so, and if we assume the priority of 
1 Peter (but see Weiss, Introd. i. p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80—at least it proves that the 
tone of thought and phraseol is such as wae 
possible and natural before that date. ; 

Author.—The author must have been a Jewish 
Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 


s 
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in OT symbolism (1*"* 6'+'8), 
have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. Lastly, 
he was one who cared that his writing sho 
appear under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, a prima facie proba- 
bility that it was St. Paul himself; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 


cf. Ro 
particular (2 Bo 
'e, which 


really proves to be an 
whole subies (cf. 1 Oo 717-94 91-1018, 
in St. 


Farther, he must 


The com- 


S 
: 


to the 
pparent digression on family 
important illustration of the 


9-11), all find parallels 


& 


part of God's eternal plan (114), finds parallels in Ro 9-11. 16% 
® 


ty (119), in 1 Oo 8, 3 
y oh as the body 
‘eand shows it forth to the universe, 

in 1 Co 49 1997: the nnity of the 
presupposed in the whole argument of 1 Co, where 


a 

7 717 1116 163-11)—even the use of ixxAncia 

robable in 1 Co 12 1022/7) 1298; 
Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Church’s 
12; the identification of the events of 
death and resurrection with those of the life of each 
capt Ro 7; 
the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 


redemption (2)-4) is a of Ro 118-22 
ction of the barriee betwesd Jew and 
Paul’s most favourite doctrine. 


here the are changed: elsewhere 
ntile against Jewish narrow- 
Gentiles of the privileges of the J 
Christians 


5 
5 
E 


ent 
coincidences 


re of the Jews ; both build up a new morality, cent 
n 
the 


beauty and cadence of a §31-38), 

There are two points Todeed which presente rather strikin, 
diff e thought of the uick 
rs) 


when he wrote the Ep. to the Romans, had sera Sarno the 
urch 


ibility of some long period of Ch history before the 
‘3 coming 11®), 
Once more, the high conoeption of family life is at first sight 


inconsistent with the ference for celibacy and discou 
sraasnoe of « preming docantty < even there Se Paul recogniies 
nce of a : even there recogn 
frat both the celibate and the married have a gift from God; 
and as time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a true conception of marriage in the face 
of heathen laxity. It is as likely that St. Paul should o ize 
camnly life as that he should organize church order, and he 
bet) The | is again admitted! Pauli toa point. Th 
(} e style y ne u B ere 
are some twenty words peculiar to 8t. Paul in his earlier Epp. ; 
others common to Eph with the Pastoral cf. Holtzmann, 
Kritik, p. 257); there is the love of parse antithesis (cf. 
615. 30); the play u n cognate words 48-10 613.14); the same free 
hrasing of (4811, cf. Ro 1 the same unacknow- 
zed adap of OT language (122 213-17 485. 98 62 61-4 61418, cf, 
1 Co $1615, 2 Co 81315), On the other hand the sentences are 
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lees broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren. 
theses ;* but this applies mainly to the earlier part of the Ep., 
where we have great statements of doctrine rather than con: 
troversial arguments, so that it may be adequately explained 
as due to the quieter tone in which St. Paul was writing. 
80, too, of verbal differences; there is a large number of &saz 
Atyéusya (76), but not proportionately larger than in the other 
Epp. (for details cf. Von Soden, p. 87; Holtzmann, Binleitung, 
P. 289). Some of them occur in quotations; the mafority of 

rem rise naturally out of the subject-matter of the ; even 
where the application is different from that in the earlier Epp. 
é.9.in olxovetsia, TA pape, xegadn, Ueuidser, this, too, grows natu ly 
out of the change of subject ; and certainly there is no one word 
which St. Paul could not have used. The two that have been 


Gabe, inl. 867). 
e the ecclesiastical formula of a later generation looking back 
on its canonized founders; but, a 
that the reading isa little doub 

co on 


of the apostles and prophets as reci ts of the new revelation, 
in contrast to the sons of men (cf. create and Lk | 


(d) The relation of the to that to the Col to the 
complexity of the problem. The extent of this has been brought 
out Riready fuller details may be seen in Holtmann, 


, and the 
K: Epheser- 6, il., or in Von 
Soden, 04,05. There is nothin exactly Alike the lem 
eleswhere in NT. The nearest parailels are th Oe 
; the of 3 Peter 
re is due partly to the 
partly to the deliberate use of the 
In similar 


—— case a somewhat 
Paul himself Witte & short let 


Holtzmann ; he holds that St. 
to the Col., that some late: 
ee eee ee any on , and that the 
same r, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Ep. to the Gol, based the two ng letters. Such a 
theory rests upon the fact that in some resemblanoes priority 
seems to be on the side of Eph, in others on the side of Ool; 
but such an argument is very subjective and precarious; it has 
not met with any acceptance, and may safely be set aside as 
= Si (see Smith, DB? pp. 960, 960, for a fuller examina- 
on 0 
The more probable theory, then, is that of simultaneous author- 
ship by one writer; and that such a similarity is not unworthy 
of St. Paul may be seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (cf. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd. cap. liL), and between 1 Ti and 
t 


Titus. 

(e) The indications of the personal character of the writer are 
naturally few in so general an Ep. ; yet such as they are, they 
are quite true to the character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
earlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bu out into 
doxologies (13 8%), the courteous recognition of good in his con- 
verts (115), the prayerfulness for them (1/6 813 14), the lo 
for their Intercession ( the fondness for applying gree 
principles to the details of daily life (5%3#.), the sense of his own 
personal unworthiness (a sense which has grown stronger with 
advancing y 


but yet was destined to grow stronger still, 34, 
cf. 1 Co 169, 1 115), combined with the bold ap to his 
authority as based upon revelation and upon his for 
the truth (38! 41),—all these may indeed be the accidental out- 
come of borrowing from the early letters, but far more probably 
are they the natural outcome of the work of the same man, 


There can, then, be little doubt that the writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Paul’s language, doctrine, 
and character, composing ‘a mosaic out of the 
material of the Pauline Epistles’ (Von Soden), 

iving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 

hrist and of the Church, emphasizing the uni- 


versal character of the Church as a of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel’ (Hort, 126). It would be a tenable 


view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul. But it 
our alternatives are limited so narrowly as this. 
the witness of the early Church may be regarded 
as absolutely decisive. We have seen how early 
the evidence is of the existence of the Ep., and 
evidence of existence is in this case evidence of 


* There are scarcely any interrogatory sentences; one on 
espa with 88 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-1 
(Gondey and Headlam, /nternational Commentary on the 

me, the best discussion in English of the difference o 
style between Ro and Eph.) 
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belief in the Pauline authorship. 
anonymous (like the - Fourth or the Ep. to 
the Hebrews) ; it has not merely a salutation easily 
separable from the Ep.; the claim to Pauline 
authership is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of ite 
language are of the parts which imply the author- 
ship. It was, then, written by St. Paul himself. 

ili. DESTINATION.—The readers to whom the 
letter was addressed were mainly Gentiles (12% 2% 
3} 4)7 5°); but this does not, any more than Ro 
113, exclude the presence of some Jewish Christians. 
Indeed, 24 seems to require the presence of Jewish 
Christians as forming a minority in the Church. 
St. Paul is laying down guidance to the Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians, 
Hence some commentators have treated the Ep. 
as & genera’ encyclical to all Gentile converts 
throughout the world. 

But there are personal bonds between him and 
them ; he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (1) ; ait have heard of his imprisonment 
and are sad at heart about it (34), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (67); they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (6%: *); and they are distinguished 
from other Christians (1° 3!8 6). There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in 1! the words ¢y '"E¢écw are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
x and B, and are marked as an interpolation in 67 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (c. 
Eunom. ii. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the old copies known tohim. Again, the interpre- 
tation of ros ofc: as ‘those who have true life,’ 
‘those who really are, —an interpretation which 
presuppoeee the omission of the words,—is quoted 

y Basil asa traditional interpretation, and is found 
in Origen (Cramer, Cat. ad loc.) and is repeated 
by Victorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 

ertullian, in ok: ro against Marcion that the 
Ep. was addr to the Eph., does not 4 to 
the salutation. It is, then, a fair inference that the 
words were abeent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The title wpds ‘Edecious gives us surer ground 
and yet not quite sure. It is universally foun 
in all MSS and versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Tertullian tells us that some heretics, and notably 
Marcion (adv. Marc. v. 11 and 17, cf. Epiphanius, 
Her. 42), had e different title ‘ad Laodicenos’ : now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture b 
Marcion, baged upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4° that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of é’E¢écy 
from the copies: but it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, and that the Ep. 
was originally sent to Laodicea. 

Tradition, then, points to two Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan- 
guage of 1 3742 and the absence of any special 
ref. to the circumstances of a Church in which St. 
Paul had spent three years, and on which he had 
been on the intimate terms implied in Ac 20, wasa 
stumbling-block ; but this difficulty entirely dis- 
appears on the theory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches. 

That Ephesus was one of these Churches is prac- 
tically certain ; the unanimity of Church tradition 
in its favour is conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20'* rarewwoppocurn (= 4"), 20 
the stress on xdpis; v.73 8erud (cf. 3'), v.2? Bourdhy 


The work is not 
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(cf. 1%), v.2° wepsexorfoaro (of. 1'4), womalver (cf 
ropévas 4"), crnpovoplay (cf. 1 34)); with the Gospel 
of St. John and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above) ; 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti (¢.g. 2°? 4* the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp- 
tion ; 31° 5% the appeal to the angels as witnessing 
the Christian life; 3° the treatment of the family 
as a type of the Church),—all strongly confirm the 
tradition. 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(cf. Ac 204, 2 Ti 4%), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (cf Ac 204%), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (cf. Ac 20'-’), all fall in with the same 
tradition, though too indeterminate in themselves 
to prove the destination. 

he address to Laodicea is borne out by Col 2 
413-16, which witness to St. Paul’s anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writing at the same time a general letter—not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, but one 
which could be obtained from Laodicea (rhv éx 
Aaoéixelas), and is quite consistent with Rev 3'*®, 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke- 
warmness. 

Nor is there any reason why the destination 
should be limited to these two Churches. Col 4% 

gests that it may also have been sent to Hiera- 
polis, while the analogy of Rev 1-3 and 1 PI! 
might lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (cf. Ac 
19°). 

iv. PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, suffering imprisonment on behalf 
of the Gentiles (3! 4"), and an imprisonment lasting 
long enough to have caused anxiety to his converts 
(312 673), ence the place must be either Caesarea 
(Ac 24%) or Rome (td. 28”), As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no guidance, save that 
the points of similarity with the Pastoral Epp. 
(cf. on, Introd. cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Rome 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there ; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Col 4%" 
with Philem ™), so that indications there too 
may be used ; in, the allusions to the im- 
prisonment in Ph 1% make it probable that 
that too was written at the same Spas Some 
commentators would place Ph at Cesarea, the 
other three at Rome, but more probably all are to 
be placed at Rome; for the phrase é& dw ry 
mpaurwply (Ph 1%), though app cable to Herod’s 
pretorium at Cmrsarea (Ac 23%), is equally applic- 
able to the pretorian soldiers or the Supremy 
Court at Rome; the phrase ol é« rijs Kaloapos 
olxlas (Ph 47) is more applicable to Rome; the 
state of feeling between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians as reflected in Ph 1** corresponds 
well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans: 
the freedom for phan which St. Paul enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph 123, Eph 6%), are more natural at Rome: the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem ™) points 
the same way ; and, although Ceesarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colossw, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Rome, a greater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there toSt. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in area Oey: in stress on organized church 
and family life, and in Christology, all favour the 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp. at Rome. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible te 


speak with certainty; but most pens. (so 
ightfoot, Phiw.; Hort, Rom. and oh 102; 
but see on the other side, Ramsay, St. Paul the 
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Traveller, p. 857) the Ep. to the Phil. stands by 
itself comparatively early in the Rom. imprison- 
ment; for it offers more points of comparison in 
phraseology and doctrinal discussion with the 
earlier group; there is more discussion of the 
doctrine of thee et tag by faith, more protest 
against the Judaizing Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Philem form a up by them- 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison- 
ment— with fewer pointe of contact with the 
earlier r group, and with more agreement with the 
Pastoral Epistles. They may, then, be all p!aced 
about A.D. 63 at Rome. 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
ae eo oe That imprisonment had been 
incurred at Jerus. just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Juda; his anxiety about his 
reception by the brethren there (Ro 15**) had been 
removed; he had been welcomed, misunderstand- 

had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
ingness to work with them (Ac 21!7-%), The 
unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, an Ephesian, within the centre wall of 
partition in the oo precincts (cf. Eph 2" ra 
pecéraxor), had led to his arrest ; he had been kept 
two at Ceesarea, thence on his own 4 tee 
had been transferred to Rome; on his way he 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship- 
wreck ; he had been welcomed once more by the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28"), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful success in preaching. 
Naturally, then, one of his main thoughts was of 
cor’ overruling power, which could bring good 
out of apparent evil, and turn even imprisonment 
tae sn means of furthering His work (Ph 1, 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the epee, which he had for many years longed 
to see. e would look, with the eyes of a Bak 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra- 


tion ; he would see a power, at first, confined 
to one Italian town, growing b sonny growth 
till it launched itself forth on the whole worl 


brought all nations under ite ere open 
its roe ieey to rae owed them to 
enj ta privileges, yet still requiring ite pre- 
torinn soldiers ready to defend ita emperor - to 
move out against any enemies that ht attack 
ite borders ; while as ultimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the h the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the opp , set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the same time St. Paul d hear 
more of the teaching of Seneca and of the eet 
Stoic conception of a universal city, of which all 
men were citizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ- 
ment, and became independent, self - centred 
(adrdpxys), the master and not the slave of circum- 
Spies (cf. Lightfoot, PAsd., ‘St. Paul and 


eca’). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, ‘the kingdom 
of Christ and of God’ (Eph 5°), ‘the Nargis in 
the heavens’ (Ph 17" 3", Eph 2%), That, too, had 
Baki out of a small centre, and by a longer growth, 

or it had begun before the foundation of the 
world; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, and divisions of 
race had been broken down in it ; that, too, centred 
in ite king, who had won his triumphs and given 


*® Von Soden, while re the Pauline authorship of Eph, 
perucu Rime cal tae Minor as the piace of its 
composition. 
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gifta to his followers (4°, of. 2 Co 2"), who him- 
self was the source of peace (Eph 2), who was the 
head of the body; that, ite enemies to 
conquer, and therefore needed ita soldiers ever pre- 

to fight (Eph 2? 6!°!7) ; but ite citizenship was 
in heaven, ite enemies were spiritual, the scene of 
battle was in the heavenly places; its aim was wider, 
for it had once more to bring to a unity (dvaxe- 
garadcacGa, ‘recapitulare,’ Iren. adv. Har. iii. 18 ; 
‘instaurare,’ Vulg.; ‘ad initium reciprocare, Tertul. 
. c, 5) the whole universe ; as it was founded 

past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (Eph 3”). Dead as well as living were 
ite subjects (4° (?)). 

Such thoughts might of themselves almost ac- 
count for the genesis of this Ep.; but a new turn 
was given to them by the arrival of Epaphras from 
reer Pi Lida t rie of the orl pate . 
teachi ere ten to de e the ity o 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels, to take 
low views of the material world, to lay an undue 
stress upon knowledge as the one method of access 
to Christ. At the same time he brought news of 
the neighbouring Churches of Proconsular Asia ; 
their faith was sound, their love strong; but they 
were disheartened by the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in all Churches in Gentile cities, there was 
the danger lest the surrounding heathenism should 
draw them back, lest ‘empty arguments’ (xéro 
hte Eph 5°) should lead them to treat immoralit 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mix 
C Ge tiles, there was the 
oo i lest racial jealo should destroy pate 

ith the danger at Colosssz, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, with his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 
neighbourhood. No longer associating Timothy 
with him (contrast Col 1', Ph 1), but speaking 
only in his own name, he writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Cath. Ep. than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with gf side allusions to f. teaching, he 
tries to win them to a higher standard by a picture 
of the ideal Church which had been pore in his 
mind. He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before ; but that was an elaborate argu- 
ment trying to convince them that all needed re- 
demption, and that it had been brought to all by 
the power of Christ. This isa statement that the re- 
demption has come, and that ithas come—for here he 
is writing to Orientala—as part of a divine wisdom, 
and | g men to a fuller knowledge (érlyrwois, 
cf. 1 Co 1™ adrois 8@ rots xAnrois, "Iovdalas re xal 
"EdAnot, Xpordy Ocod Sévayuy (the theme of Romans] 
xal Qeof coglay (the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (xal duets, ‘ you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome,’ 
Hort) should know what is happening in his im- 
prwponmenits tae it is bringing glory to the 

tile Christians (3); they need not be out of 
heart, for God is watching his fortunes with that 
same overruling power which has ordered all his- 
or He it was—thanks be to Him—who eter- 

y planned our redemption ; who chose the Jews 
for special privileges and promises; who at the 
right moment revealed His Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Gentile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body ; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works ; who is now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. Therefore, you must 
lift up your hearts and minds; you must keep the 
unity which He has given ; you must not be drawn 
back into the old impure aimless life ; you must 
build up family life; and you must remember that 


urches of Jews and 


ee 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Rom. Enpire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent His cause and to illustrate His wisdom 
in the eyes of the angels. Peace, Love, and Faith: 
these are the which I ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter: whether 
8t. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain. 
Either he inserted éy ’E¢écy, but as Tychicus was 
intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
names were inserted by these Churches in their 
own copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tychicus might fill it up with the 
name of each Church to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
at Rome for the different Churches, and carried 
by Tychicus. It is a legacy of peace left to the 

urch by Paul the aged, ‘das Testament des 
greisen Apostels’ (Jiilicher); ‘one of the divinest 
compositions of man’ (Coleridge, Table Talk) ; von- 
pdr peorh t) exvorodh bynrAGr xal Soyudrwr(S. Chrys. 
Comm.); truth expressed ‘sub specie gratiarum 
actionis’ (Theod. Mops. on 1%). ‘Though the 
vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub- 
sided, many of the Ep. glow with a steady 
white heat’ (Hort, p. 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level of a poem, ‘the Christian’s 68th 
Psalm’ * (Dr. Kay) ; ‘ipso verborum tenore et quasi 
rhythmo canticum imitatur’ (Bengel on 2'*!8); 
‘der erste Haupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Hiéhe- 
ogee wie einer jener Suva durch welche nach 

ol 3'*, Eph 5'%, die Christen sich belehren 
sollen’ (Von Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
prison. 

v. DOCTRINAL IMPORTANCE. — The doctrines 
implied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
Captivity are well analyzed, and their relation to 
that of the previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. part iii. §1i1. Those which are most 

rominent in this particular Ep. are— 

(a) The Unwersal Fatherhood of God (xarip ap- 
ae to God eight times; in Ro only four times). 

hile the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (45), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (1°), t.¢. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of life and love (1° rd fyarnuérw), there is a 
social bond, so that every community, whether of 
eure or of men, is named after and reflects the 
fatherhood of God (3% warpd here only in St. 
Paul). He is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘the Father’ (2 3 5” 6%); the Father of 
the glory manifested in men (1!"); the Father 
of all (4°); the Father of us Christians (14). 

(6) The Pre-existence of Christ —and this not 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (1*), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (41%): and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (1 dvaxegadauicacda, 29 418 dery)h- 
Aorpiwévoc). 

(c) The Dignity of Human Nature, as redeemed 
within the Church, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and becoming a link for 
the whole creation (1% 2° 318 19 48 [ris fusns rol Geoi] 
4% 5) wuyral rol Geod, 64 61%). 

(d) The Continuity of all History in the past 

* Pa 6818 is quoted in 48; there are other ble remini- 


ecences of it; 6g. cf. Ps 5 with 519; 10 with 1-18; 17 with 22; 
0 ud % with 13; 37 and 35 with 82.2; 3 and 86 with SI6 610, 
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and in the future. Each xa:pés is regarded as con- 
tributing its quota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of «xapol shall be complete (1 ra 
wAhpwpa roy xaipGy (cf. Mk 13%, Lk 21%) and 32). 

(e) The Essential Unity of the Church, as based 
upon the unity of God, as an ideal already nme 
1° needing to be secured (4°), and in a sense sti 

ture (45); as practically begun by baptism (4°), 
and as secured by the gift of an oiganiead ministry, 
whose purpose is to fit all Christians for the work 
of service (xpis xarapricpdy roy dyluw els Epyow ba- 
xovlas), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (4!* 3), 

(f) The snd beet on Wisdom gr = Reali. 
as an inte and necessary of the true re- 
ligious life. This truth, witch St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. nieopny at 
Athens (Ac 17”, cf. Hort, Hulsean ect. p. 62), is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who were in- 
clined to give an apparently undue value to know- 
ledge. The remedy for a little knowledge is more 
knowledge. 

(g) The Consecration of Family Life. 
life is regulated in Col (3'%-4!): it is dignifi 
1 P (2'8-37) as a means whereby Christians may 
nore to attract heathens to the faith; but here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 


eye | of Church life. 

(Ah) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier, 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
expression here, has had a wonderful influence 
both on Christian history and on Christian litera- 
ture, enriching the latter with poems and allegories 
such as the Psychomachia of dentius, and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Taking of Mansoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 


TOU CeeROae ped eee Re tear incooris ase hae hares been 
and of the Apoc. upon our portance m ve been 
at once, and it must have been at once known in 
Rome ; the reminiscences found in the sub-a writers show 


hraem the Syrian, Victorinus the 
Ambrosiaster, 8t. Chrysostom, and Severianus, and rather later 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Jerome, treated it in 
their general comm. on St. Paul's EPP. For an account of 
these comm. see Lightfoot, cae yt ff.), and Swete’s ed. of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (vol. i. pp. lix-lxxix). For later comm. 
cf. Meyer’s Comm. (ntrod.}, or Macpherson, pp. 96-106. 

8t. remains the best comm. for his combina- 
tion of exegetical, doctrinal, and spiritual 
sympathy with the writers mind and - 
exact treatment of exegetical difficulties, and is at times fanci- 
ful; but he seizes well 


e whole drift of a passage i he never 
a nee ene te Gn crt cptaace of eam 
an y C) 
dwelling on the contenst between virtue and vice; on the 
stre of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to the unnaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia is acute as an exegete, but has less spiritual 
spd Aa explains ali the blessings spoken of in the Ep. as 
referring to a future life. 

Of mod. comm. Macpherson (Edinr. ng full and useful, 
but not very stimula ‘ opr phy rialay oule (Camb. Bible), 
Beet, are all good; Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on 11-18 have 
been published’ posthumoualy (Hotes on the Epp. Lh St. Paul, 
1895). W. t in Meyer's m. on NT’, and Von Soden in 

Handkommentar sum NT (Freiburg, 18091), are excetent 


Ephe and Finlay in The Rapoe Eble’ are 2 good, 

ph., an y in are eq 

though both fail to rise to the wriers conception of the Chesch: 

evotional use, Bernardine of Picquigny, in Lat. or in 
ard, 1888), is most useful. The intro- 

ductory questions are best dealt with by Pfleiderer, Pauls: 


der Epheser- und Koloaser-briefe, Leipzig, 1882, as net the 
Pauline authorship: on behalf of it, by Lighttoot, Y #4; 
Hort, Prolegomena to the Ro. and 1806; A. Robertsoa ia 
Smith's DB2; Weiss, Introd. to NT; Zahn, Bint | 


. LOCK. 
EPHESUS ("E¢ecos) was the metropolis of *he 
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Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
Mest Mostera sees lands 


pos al ; . ; 
Feypt) a rank to which geographical and his- 


to 
situated within 3 niles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor; 


these abrir are se pe 2 Biota Ph of Pasa 
tains, w are rolongations, like fingers, 
stretching out cowards the Wy. from the main 


plateau. The roads connecting the western sea, 
the Atgean, with the central and eastern lands, 
must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
was centred. The four eys are those of the 
river Caicus with the city P. of the 
Hermus with Sm of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Meander with Miletus. The four cities 
soa @ prominent Sect in the early history of 

hristianity in Asia Minor. The shorter courses 
of the Caicus and Cayster make their valleys un- 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
East; and natural circumstances make the road 
that leads up from the Hermus valley to the plateau 
too difficult. Hence the route up the Meander to its 
jensen with the Lycus, and thence up the Lycus 

Laodicea (wh. see) towards Apamea, has 

e great of history, and was one of the chief 
avenues of intercourse, of commerce, and of advanc- 
ing civilization and thought under the Rom. Empire. 
Now E., from the is poi , competed with Miletus 
as the seaport towards which the e of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the confi tion 
of the coast and of the valley, the line from the 
Lycus down the Meander, and across the moun- 
tains by a pass only about 600 ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Meander to Miletus. The superior energy and 
more ied eed Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advan us 
harbour, gave them the advantage in earlier times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de- 
cisively under the Roman rule, E. had established 
itself in undisputed supremacy as the sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, while the silting up of the 

seander seems to have been ks ted to interfere 
with the excellence of the bour of Miletus. 
Thus E. became the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, i.e. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. Taurus, as Strabo mentions (p. 641, cf. pp. 


On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the East in general, E. was one of the 
knots where many side roads converged to feed the 
main route. From the N. and the 8. coasting 
ships and land roads (Ac 197! 20-27, 1 Ti 13, 2 Ti 44) 
brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
were going from Rome to other parts of the pro- 
vince. Thus it was a regulation that the Rom. 

vernors under the empire must land at E.; and 
the system of roads was such as to make the city 
the most easily accessible from all quarters of Asia. 
Hence it was naturally marked out as the centre 
where St. Paul should station himself in order to 
affect that great province; and from thence the 
new religion radiated over the whole of the pro- 
vince (Ac 19"), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to E. for various 
purposes (e.g. to trade, to see the great Rom. 

estivals and shows, to worship the t goddess, 
etc.), and heard the word, and carried it k to 
their homes, partly through special missions on 
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which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 
and others, were sent him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com- 
munication between E. and Corinth must have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jerus. from inth, doubtless a pilgri 
ship ing Jews to Jerus. expressly for the 
Passover, crossed first to E. (Ac 18), and thence 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast as 
in Ac 218), The same character, as a pilgrim ship 
doubtless belon to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 
Sealy later (Ac 20°); on of such a ship 
ewish fanaticism would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Paul’s friends would have had every chance of 


Aer 
St. Paul’s work in Asia was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in E. for a 
time (1 Ti 1°), with - pales authority, ostenas 
proven over the w seri spades as is impli 
hroughout the first Epistle; and he was 
moned thence by St. Paul to join him in Rome 
during his second imprisonment (2 Ti4*); and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged {) to bring Mark with him to 
Rome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col 4”, 1 P 5; and 
on each of the ee between Rome and Asia 
which are implied in es, he must have 
sone through Ephesus. The rank of the Ephesian 
hurch in the province is attested er by its 
being named first in Rev 1” 2'. It became the 
home of St. John in the latter part of the century ; 
and a few incidents of his residence in E. are pre- 
served by Eusebius. According to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at anne 
The connexion of the Ephesian city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel of the Cayster; but this was difficult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of fertile alluvial 
voil, carried much silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current became weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer- 
ing scheme under the Pergamenian king Attalus 
Philadelphus (B.c. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entrance from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
en 3 Breas governor of Asia to improve the con- 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Tacit. 
Ann. xvi. 23). Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from E. to the sea (see Weber, p. 52), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the action of the stream in seeping the silt 
out towards the sea. The harbour of E. was 
maintained, apparently, under the Rom. Empire ; 
but in later centuries the care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour bacanis a 
mere marsh, and with it E. necessarily decayed, 
as its qualifications for being the sea-end of the great 
highway had ceased. Even in the time of St. Paul, 
* As to the supposed connexion of St. Luke with E., noancient 
evidence for it exists (but rather only contrary evidence); in 
Ac there is no to suggest R paigx: knowl of the city 
on the part of the author ; and the so-called ‘Tomb of 8t. Luke’ 
is the creation of a mere error on the of Mr. J. T. Wood, 
Moor of an Sia Peagie paid aoa tomb oe ae of 
th ri of the monument, imagining A rn the 
r. ornament) which was sculptured on it was 
t. Luke, and completing his delusion by the 
th name Ayassaluk (on w! #08 
below) was derived from “Ayes Aexeas. Yet from his idea 
there has been developed a modern | ; and in recent years 
there har heen some attempt to tute a ceremonial af this 
false ‘tomb of St. Luke.’ 


sum- 
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it was somewhat troublesome to ascend the channel 
to the harbour ; and ships which were babes be- 
tween the N. Agean porta and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the Bek Somes of loadin g ot discharging 
i ired them to enter the harbour (Ac 20"*), 
hile the road u Cayster valley towards 

the East was too difficult to be a commercial route, 
it afforded decidedly the shorter path from E. to 
ae a teeta and the East We general; and 
aturally t- ers, to whom precipitous 
descetite eatined’ no. ditiaalty, would refer that 


road to the Bsa ed but more lev monte 
Apamea and icea. The Cayster route | 
over higher ground than the other, and does not 
descend into the low coast valley till it comes nearer 
E.; and this also would make it preferable in 
the summer. Hence St. Paul, Laer hap Weak 
Pisidian Antioch to E., preferred the Cayster 
route, and traversed the higher-lying districts (ra 
dywrepixa pépyn, Ac 19");* and the statement of Ac 
on this point is confirmed by Col 2', which shows 
that the a e had never visi lossse or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high- 
way). He had doubtlees entered on the same path 
in his second journey, when, after revisiting Derbe, 
L Iconium, and Antioch, he advanced into 
t found himself ‘forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ (Ac 16°). 
The lower end of the Cayster valley is divided 
from the middle valley (called the Caystrian plain) 
the projection of the bounding mountain 
for Mt. Gallesus on the N. stretches down 
to the S., as if trying to reach across the 
Ma to Mt. Messogis (the part of which overlook- 
ing E. was called Pactyas), and forces the Cayster 
to wind southward, when it is coming near the sea- 
level. Below this narrow pass, the valley opens 
egain to form a low m lain, rai very 
little above the sea, from which the hills spring 
bah sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., extends in 
a long sharp ridge westward towards the sea ; and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 13 miles long plain to the sea. In the open 
rage about 5 miles from the sea, on the S. side of 
he river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modern railway station; this hill has always 
been the religious centre of the valley; below 
its S.W. slope stood the sacred precinct of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own is (gee DIANA); on the hill 
Justinian built one of his prone ecclesiastical 
foundations,t the church (whose ruins, projecting 
out of the hill, can still be traced) dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist (6 dy:os Oeoddyos, from whom 
the hill and the little village beside is still called 
Ayo-solik or Ayas-salik, ¢.¢. Ayo-tholég); and 
between the two was built a fine mosque, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab.- 
Pers. art, now seriously dilapidated (founded prob- 
ably by one of the Seljuk princes, who reigned 
an 4 ie money with Lat. inscription > at Ayo- 
soluk). 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated ; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colonists built the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 miles S.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low ground at ita foot, and 


theory (aman may, Chetn' te Rome Heap p 08h. cap. od. 8 OF 
eory - nm Rom, . p. 98f., esp. or 
later editions); those who hold the ‘North Galatian’ view may 
omit this one sentence. 

t It is briefly described by Procopius, di/ic. v. 1, as equalling 
in size and ificence Justinian’s great foundation in Con- 


stantinople, the Church of the eyed postles. Justinian built 
a ee conten on e same site, dedicated to St. 
(+) 


t Moneta fit tm theologo. Several of these coins were 
among a find made in the soil, a little to the north of the 
le, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 187v. 


Round this religious centre the earliest | 7, 


partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prios 
(about 500 ft.), which rises in the plai 

The history of E. turns, to a t extent, on 
the opposition between the G the of 
pr and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
and the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple 
and championed by the priesthood, the party of 

tion and ignorance and Asiatic submission. 

The Lydian conquest ices for a time en- 
slaved the city to the ple; the new founda- 
tion of E. by Lysimachus at rg. a redressed 
the balance ;* but the proximity of the vemple 
gave it always an immense power in the city. The 
city owed its pre-eminence in the province in part 
to the temple, for the temple was the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘warden of the temple of Artemis’ vewx: 
ris 'Apréwdos, Ac 19*, lit. ‘temple-sweeper,’ in RV 
*temple-keeper,’ in AV ‘worshipper.’ The title 
‘Temple-Warden’ is more commonly applied to 
E., and to many other Asian cities, as warden of a 
ee the imperial cultus ; in the time of St. 
Paul, E. was warden of one such temple, and later 
she became warden of two temples, and finally 
of three temples of the ar ether religion (8s, rpis, 
vewxdpos); and when the Eph. Neocorate simply is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin- 
arily to be understood.t But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemis in Ac 19* is justified by an 
inscription of the 2nd cent., in which E. is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
warden of Artemis’ (dls »vewxdpos raw ZeBacrwr cal 
vewxdpos Ths ‘Apréusdos, Wood, iz Inser. 
vi. 6, p. 50); and coins of the 3rd cent. have the 
ecead "Edeclaw rpls vewxdpwr wal ris "Apréwdos, 1.6. 
‘trip it oh (of the emperors), and 
Lge ech en) t ihcased ioe Siar = 
the ess were n piugrims an 
votees from the Cayster valle and from the 
whole of Asia. The crowds which attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the city; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilgrims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi- 
cate, curiosities and images for cade 3 to carry 
home.§ The order of eventa during St. Pauls 
long residence in E. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19% %, called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac 20, in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intermediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 
priestly centre to the p ing of Christianity. 
At first there was no opposition ; for new religions, 
which were often brought in from the east, had 


were preuene into collision with the practisers and 
votaries 0 


eocorate in the imperial cultus is first men- 
robably the ref. is to the 4 
ct of Artemis to Rome and 


: iders 
Pau us, which he supposes to have been 
Commune Asia, on accaunt of aid ven 
ed. Bonn ; 


same fact. 

§ Artemis esia was worshipped more widely by private 
persons nan ane other deity known to Pausanias (iv. 81 8; cf 
also Xen. Anabd. v. 38. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters ("E¢éoia ypdupara), became 
famous;* the magicians were naturally soon 
arrayed in opposition to the religion which freed 
the human mind from such superstitions; but their 
disconifiture (Ac 19%) would not directly and 
immediately affect the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 

werful, it began to affect the worshippers, who 

id not need so many articles for dedication (dva- 
Ojpara), and ceased to purchase the small repre- 
sentations of the goddess in her shrine, which were 
produced in vast numbers and in various materi 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see DIANA). Thus 
several trades were seriously affected, and the 
associated trades (rods wepl ra roalra épydras, 
Ac 19%), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘shrines,’ 
and therefore needed more capital for his business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t eager to defend their 
interests, raised a demonstration agai the 
Christian hers. It is clear that in the riot 
the Christians ran serious risk (19), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the ions 
and superstitions of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the paniene tendencies of the 
Christians, continued to be a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 15" 16°, 2 Co 1°), 


The early stages of the riot involve some reference to the 
of Ephesus. Itis obvious that the TBAT TEAR ES epeeoh ol 
ngi eG ‘ie ild oN Th 
n e e@ 
states (what obviously must 


Be Warilinn ceed nek 
and it has been calculated that the building could ho 


were friendly to St. Paul, and intervened to save him from 

himself in the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 

resence would still er enrage the excited 

@ mob once proceeded to violence, they were 

extend their violence to his companions; and 

* that the best course therefore was for 8t. Paul not to show him- 
self at the moment. The attitude of the Asiarchs may be tak 


as a fair indication of the feeling ente ed to St. Paul 
the educated and influential in the city, and also of the 
tude of the imperial n, for they were officials of 
the province, not of the city; they were part of the Rom. 
imperial machinery. It is ps implied in Ac 1981 that they 
were present as & or council in the city: this 


may be 
accounted for either by a festival which was in progress about 
the same time, or by the natural a prope tenons ct provincial 
body or coun spar the capital of the province. A council 


rts wentus, al dyepai ot 
cou Aon ye passes 
are declared to be the final” 
complaint individuals. The government of the m 


ci of E., like that of the other 
two deliberative 


magistrates 
All pomer ultimately resided 
d in th 


Sara But its meeti 
become mere formalities, at which the Bills sent to it by the 
Senate were merely approved ; for the imperial government, 
whish had abolished the powers of the popular assembly in 
Rome, naturally discouraged popular assemblies in the cities of 
the em ; when St. Paul, however, was at E., the Assembly 
wen , in name at least, the supreme and final authority in 
the city (Ac Sone the last decision lay on matters that 
did not properly fall within the cognizance of the Rom. courts and 


* Perhaps an example of these Ephesia Grammate occurs on 
@ coin of the imperial time, as Mr. Head suggests in his Cat. 
Brit. Mus. (Ionia 70. 

¢ At E. the of the Woolworkers erveaiyio ae Sur- 


Branos Vi 


officers; and it is aleo regularly mentioned in the preamble to 
decrees, along with the Senute, as giving validity and authority 
to decrees w ch had been prepared b the Senate and sub- 
mitted to it for its approval.“ The benate (Seva4) in the 
Asian cities was palms patent gradual vane oe the old Gr. 
form of a elected annually by the ci 


for life. Concurrently with this change in its constitution, it 


But 


this trans- 


6 'Egurion 4, riis, OF ypauuare 7] 
the most influential individaal ir, the city. Mr. Hicks well gays 


ess of the Assembly. Rees with 
t Hehadthe 


He took charge of money left to the le 
acted as a charmnel. of 

the municipality (¢.g. in the inscri on HSER DASE: apa enee, 
em 6.9. e ption 5 ; us, 
as the Rom. central authority encroached on bie wget arrin t 
ese facts 


e became more and more im 
explain the part played by this official in Ac 1935-41, an incident 


which throws a clear light on this obscure subject, and is in 
praieckeccee with all that we learn about it from other sources. 

e@ came forward as the sone of the municipal government, 
and calmed the mob by a apes be sroke of the close 
relation between the and the ple, and the sacredness of 
the ess, as universally acknowledged ; he mentioned, as an 
been guilty of acte or words disrespectful to the gatdess (pos 

or wo e ess (see 
Caurcues, Ropssrs or); he pointed out that there was an 
established method of legal procedure, whereby they should 
seek redress for any injury of which they comp a 
persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 
down severe p ent; and then he dismissed the 
assembly. His recognition of the meeting as an ixazAycia was 
important: he did so in order to shield it, so far as he could, 
from Roman censure. 

The Secre a ee ee ee 
until the la Ecclesia (eo AV, regular assembly RV) should 
meet, and settle wiih, Woraboot pd which they wished to bring 
before it. The old Gr. ction between regular ordi 


nary 
or fe neree? beforehand (v¢, ixzAngia:, Hi 
a aero extreondinary meet  epectally ra 


that no glo ehateapl Assem be summoned 
pa td by the Rom. officials themselves, who had the right to 


of all right of holding the Ecclesia); for, as the Secretary 
out, the city could not justify it by pleading any cause for it. 
In the city of E., then, there were three distinct 
powers, which were brought into contact or conflict 
in the Ist and 2nd cent.: the hierarchy of the 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
religion preached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 
that there was no opposition on the part of the 
municipal government to Christianity. The Sec- 
retary of the city speaks for the government, and 
pointe out that the Christians have not been guilty 
of disrespect in act or word towards the established 
system, while the rioters have brought the city 
into danger of reprimand and punishment from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone is one of 
superiority to, and almost of contempt for, the 
superstitious vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, so long as he 
showed proper respect to the laws and institutions 
of the city. A convinced Christian, who was at 
the same time a man of affairs, could not have 
taken a line that was better calculated to put St. 
Paul in the right and the rioters in the wrong; 
and we shall probably not err in believing that the 
general tone of the educated officials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfect 


*It is best described by M. Lévy, Revue des Etudes 
1895, p. 208 ff. 
+ This implies that he sat on the board of the Strategoi as az 


assessor (or perhaps as 4 chairman). 
 § lyin Revue des Beudes Grecques, 1806, p 216. 
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equanimity and general philosophic interest in the 
preaching of St. Paul, whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar mob were strongly op to him. 
This state of opinion lasted till near the end of the 
lst century. t the violent feelin 
the tion of Domitian, combined with the 
realization Si ane pert a the officials and ~ 
higher pri at the growing power o 
Christianity threatened the existing rordér of 
things, and would, if successful, sweep it away, 
nips we smong all pt ngs which = 
to the existing order, t.¢. among 
who were not Christians. We may confidentl 
assume, also, that at first Christianity spread wi 
great rapidity and 7h pbeghaia @ neglect of the Eph. 
ritual similar to t which Pliny describes as 
oie existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
or on Beas teag ara mea a a . 
worship (Zpist. rajan. 96). 
similar revival of fal in E. about the same 
od is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 
icks was the first to recognize clearly. A great 
inscription, dating A.D. 104 (Hicks, No. 481, 
p. 196), contains a series of decrees honouring C. 
bius Salutaris, a Rom. citizen resident in E., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
government a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and arranging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts and for the institution of a new 
festival and procession which should unite and 
bind more closely together the sanctuary and 
the city of Artemis. From this time onwards 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
title of ‘temple-guardian of Artemis’ (vewxd 
*Apréudos); and the imperial government alba 
ied iteelf with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins bear the type and 
legend of D A EPHESIA, showing that the 
vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Pontifex Maximus (for Rom. 
coins could not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Rom. deity). This ment of the imperial 
vernment, the municipal authorities, the temple- 
erarchy, and the superstitious mob of the uty 
lasted unbroken until Christianity triumphed. It 
is true that the text of a decree, by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in A.pD. 161, is commonly 
quoted ‘as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artemis-worship under the growing influence 
of the new faith,’ and as an indication that the 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
(Hicks, No. 482, p. 145), prota the usually 
accepted interpretation, states that ‘the Eph. 
goddess, whose worship had hitherto been uni- 
versall ized, was now being dishonoured, 
not o in her own city (é& ry éaurfjs rarpld 
driuara:), but also amons xreeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Rev. 1893, 
. 100, it is impossible to accept the idea that a 
ecree in honour of the 
omened introduction (for to ancient feeling it was 
profane and pe and dangerous to use such 
words) ; and probably there has been a slight error 
of the engraver, who wrote & once instead of twice, 
thus reversing the meaning; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere (warpld: diarcuarac).* 
The temple of Artemis at E. was oue of the 
test and most famous architectural works 
own to the ancient world. The building which 
existed when St. Paul lived in E. was not the 
oldest temple. 
columns dedicated by Croesus, king of Lydia, B.c. 
560-539 (frarments of which are now exhibited in 
the Brit. Mus. containing parte of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions—Hicks, p. 173, No. 518), 
* In his addenda, Canon Hicks also is disposed to recognize an 
engraver's bluoder 


roused during | by 


goddess had such an ill- | 4 


An earlier temple, containing | of 


completed until about Bc 400, 
ground in B.C. 356, on the same 


: , and Hicks, p. 144, No. 482, 
on the reading of which see above). Owing to 
the marshy soil on which it it required much 


temple suggested to St. 


(2%); but it is unneceasary to red song ar on 
occasion, when he refers to the id 

foundation or buildi , asin 1] Ti 3% 6, 2 

Ac 20", he was thinking of this a age 
of this temple was discovered by Mr. J. 
in 1870, many years’ patient and le 
search; but, unfortunately, he has given 
sufficient indications as to what remains of 
building he found actnally im situ, and has | 


a 
é 
&, 


nae 
ie 


SF e 


views trustworthy ; and it is hardly ble now 
to acquire sufficient poor cue of the facte to form 
a clear conception of the building. Officials called 


‘to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super- 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by private individuals 
(as, ¢.g., by Xenophon, Anab. v. 3.4). This function 
strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was 
but, as Canon Hicks says (p. 82), ‘it is remarkable 
how little is said in the Ephesian inscriptions about 


The twelve disciples of the 
found at E. (Ac 195) had b — 
his visit ; ugh it is more probable a 
emigrated to E., as a great centre of 


r 

ractice of exorcism and magic, Ac 19/¢16, like Bar-jesus af 

Paph Ac 186 (see Soe iisativa te = prec were engaged ia 
by the Jewish settlers at tira (wh. see). 


® According to Mr. Wood's measurements the temple iteell 
measured 343 ft. by 164, and the stylobate or basement 415 ft 
by 239. 
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When St. Paul broke with the J h St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 267-282. On the co see Head's 

or eyed he rye sae wk Nis | Se ys a GA Se 
wi e influence o © eyoagogue, an . Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.’ J 70- 

dreesed the entire Eph. population. He was under- On th res Sway between E. and the Haat oe sch. 

stood by the Ephesians to be the teacher of a new | ‘eld, ‘Kelainal Kibotos,’ in 4 Aked., Berlin, 


school of philosophy ; and, agreeably to this view, 
he lectured daily in e school of Torsone (wh. see), 
ust as other philosophers gave public lectures. 
the Bezan Text there is added the statement 
that he ta 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the building would 
no longer be in use; for the business in the Asian 
cities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before midday). We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as oer thus: he wrought 
‘night and day’ with his hands, ¢.¢. he started his 
before sunrise and continued at work through 
the earlier hours of the gays 20%, 1 Co 4%,+ 
1 Th 2); then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
, he began to teach publicly in this build- 
ing, and expounded his philosophy to all comers 
freely. These public lectures were, as we might 
naturally expect, eupprementes by teaching in 
private houses (Ac 20”). 
The name St. Paul’s Prison, which is applied to 
a Gr. tower forming of the line of fortification 
ane the ri of Coressus, near its W. end, is 
purely fanci There is no record that St. Paul 
was imprisoned in E.; and, if he had been im- 
poss this tower is not the kind of place where 
e would have been immured. ‘Itisa two-storeyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the op r storey is 
reached by an external staircase’ ( ‘ison, Hand- 


) There are some im 
e double church 


hanging the road that leads from the temple of 
Diana to the Magnesian Gate of the city, is a rock- 
hewn church, close to a cave in which the ‘Seven 


{wa see), whom St. Paul left there at his frst 
urried visit (Ac 18%), and whom he found there on 
his return. 


LITsRaTURE.—The vast mass of lit. about E. is to a great 
extent antiquated by recent works. The inscriptions, with 
of Boeckh and Hicks, must form the foun- 
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° bhandl, : 
1876; Ramsay, Hist. Geog. As. Min. 85-51. On th 
‘tomb of 8t. Lake ose Weber, Bylands, and Falkener, In 
Soo. Bib. Arch. pees ae iid. vi. p. 828. 


. M. AY. 
EPHLAL (°9e¢).—A descendant of Judah (1 Cb 
. Bee GENEALOGY. 


EPHOD (ine, 75k; érwuls Ex, Lv, but ¢d8, 
égovd, Jg and 1 S).—In treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in different meanings, it will be 
convenient i consider first the in which 
ad is least doubt about the signification of the 
wo! 

1. The ‘ephod’ was a priestly garment made of 
white linen (13), and attached to the body by a 
aie 29). An ephod such as this was worn by 
amuel as a temple-servant (18 2%), 


the 85 
prieste belonging to the san at Nob, who 
were slain by Doeg (1 S 22'*), and by David when 


he danced before the ark (28 6'®; cf. 1 Ch 157”), 
The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
described ; but it may be assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of the 
same name described in P (Ex 28°* 7% 29% 398% 1, 
Lv 8’) among the vestments ar to the High 
Priest. This more ornate ‘ ephod’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of waistcoat. It consisted of 
an oblong piece of richly variegated material (blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen, interwoven 
with gold thread, the ‘work of the designer’), 
bound round the body under the arma, and peace 
down as far (apparently) as the waist. The eph 
was suppo y two ‘shoulder-pieces,’ t.6. two 
flaps or straps attached to it behind, and passing 
over the shoulders to the front, whem they were 
again fastened to the ephod : on the top of each of 
these shoulder-pieces was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. und 
the body, the ephod was further held in ite place 
by a band (1beR 3x0, 3.6. prob. the ‘ingenious work 
of the ephod’*), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one piece with it, by which it was 
‘girt’ (Lv 87) round the waist. The ephod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely of blue, and 
put on by being drawn over the head, something 
in the manner of a cassock (but without arms), 
called the ‘ robe (ym) of the ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of: pome- 
ates in colours, with golden bells between 
Pieri. the sound of which was to be heard whenever 
the High Priest was ministering in the Holy Place 
(Ex 28%!-%), Qn the front of the ephod was fastened 
the jewelled BREAST-PLATE, containing the pocket 
or pouch in which were put the Urim and 
Thummin, or sacred lota (Ex 28°* ™-, Ly 8°).+ 
2. There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod ’ has been sopposee to denote, not 
a priestly ent, but some kind of idol or image. 
a. In Jg 8* Gideon is said to have made an 
‘ephod’ of the gold ringst taken from the 
maeclites and Midianites, which he ‘set’— 
or ‘ stood’ (349, implying location somewhat more 
definitely than oy; see Gn 30% 43°, and of the 
irene ire Bo Tecemtia petlogerage athe raga A ed 
transposed from ° e ver ( . 
ever (in connexion with dress), used aly ol binding on head- 


gear. 
It is that the ephod was of Egyptian origin. 
least V. (Annales de's tlos. chréti 1872, pp. 45, 47) 
ee eeahs oa divine Denkmiler, De eeighmt 9 d 
the 


us, , 9 

‘of. 222A), of divine and royal perso similarly 

‘ Sa hly dpsoreied ontment round supported by bra 
shoulder-straps, fastened at the top by a gem, secured round 


ete try refer naturally to the ‘gold’ of .M%; th 
* in v.97 refers * of v.88a; the 
crescents, etc., of v.25> do not seem to be included. 
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ark, 1S 5%, 28 67)—in Ophrah. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seems plain from the 
comment of the later historian (v.*"), who states 
that ‘all Israel] went a whoring after it,’ and that 
‘it became a snare to Gideon and tohis house.’ The 
amount of gold spent upon this ephod (1700 shekels 
=about 75 lbs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3600) points also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a idee indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sanc- 
tuary.* b. In other es also the ephod 
tigures as part of the regular ent of a 
sanctuary. In J ate 18}¢ 17. 18 39, Micah provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
molten image (pesel and massékhah),t and an ephod 
and teraphim ; and in Hos 3 the prophet speaks 
of a time when Israel should be left ‘ without king 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar (mazgébah), 
and without ephod and teraphim.’ The juxta- 
position of ephod and teraphim in these ges 
is noticeable. The latter were idols bn 31), 
cf. v.™), apperentty of human form (18 198), 
and were used in divination (Ezk 21” (, Zec 10°; 
cf. Hab 2)%): hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the Lain here in divination. It does not, however, 
follow that it was any kind of image: rather, as 
the teraphim were idols, the ephod will have been 
something different. o. In 18S 21° (Heb.**) the 
sword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrap in a mantle ‘behind the 
ephiod, which therefore would seem to have been 
something having a fixed place by the wall, but 
standing from it. d. In the Books of Samuel, 
the ephod is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J” ; the verb used in con- 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘ put 
but—‘ bring near’ (wan 1S 14% LXX,t 23° 
7): the priest (whose privilege it is to 
it) is said to ‘ or ‘bear’ if (Xp) 18 14% 18 
»§—not ‘ wear’); and Abiathar brings it down 
with him ‘in his hand’ to David in Ke'ila (1 S 23°). 
These seem to imply that the ‘ephod’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a ent. @ The 
derivative ™5y—the same word which is used in 
connexion with the high priest’s ephod in the 
phrase (Ex 28° 39°) ‘the d of ita attachment ’— 
1s used actually of some part of the metal platin 
of an idol] in Is 30™ ‘the silver overlaying (“sy¥) of 


thy graven i and the gold attachment, or 
casing (7788), of thy molten images.’ On the 
strength of these passages, Wellhausen (Hist. 


130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
(Bibl. Theol. 1835, pp. 267, 269), writes, ‘ Outside 
the Priestly Code, ep is the image, ephod bad 
the priestly ee ’—the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distinguished by the addi- 
tion of ‘linen’ (Stade, Kautzech, Smend, Nowack, 
Benzinger). 
BE ef rer tnd pobre pba phase a 28 6¢; 
’ strictly, Kipe Son 

this view, an w peek 17. 18 oe 1 
Hoe 34 (to which natural] 

Vatke excludes 18 143, and Smend, Ki and Bu (‘ per- 


hape’) exclude 1 8 24 (‘to bear the od before me It 
however. be doubted whether, the peered a sicillar 


esp. in the Sam. passages,—though 18 2% is, no bt, later 
the rest), the term must not be mnderstoed tnroughoat ia 
the same sense. 


p. e 
$ ‘Bring hither the ephod. For he bare the ephod at that 
time before Israel.’ 
$ Read also by Klost. in 1K 2% (‘ephod’ for irw ‘ark 
The same verb is used in 1 8 $218 of the ‘linen’ epbud. - 


The explanation of the passages quoted is 
possible, but not certain. (1) The cpa Fras 
the dea term ner be used to denote re a 
riestly vestment and an image is not insuperable. 
The ‘ephod’ was essentially a casing round the 
body ; and hence the same word might well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient i ) was spread over & 
wooden core (cf. Is 40%); the derivative py 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
Is 30“ (quoted above): and a term denvtin 
i ‘oa ag decorated casing of an image, migh 
y have come gradually to be for the 
entire figure. (2) It is true, xy) (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewhere used of garmenta, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, etc. : if, however, at the 
time to which Jg 17 f. and 1S refer, the ephod worn 
by the principal priest at a sanctuary was in an 
sense B prove Pe of the later high priest’s eph 
and had a pouch containing the sacred lota (cf. 
1S 14“, esp. v.@ LXX (Urim and Thummim]),— 
rovided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
rom what is stated on other similar occasions, and 
from v.48 LXX 1% 38, the apes may be presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inquiry,—and 28°), 
it might be fairly described as ‘ carried’ or ‘ borne, 
and mentioned (in Jg 17f., Hos 3, for instance) as 
& prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle could not be consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term «Ky 
should be used also of the linen ephods of the 
riests at Nob.* (3) In 1S 21°, as also in 14% 4 
PXX, 23% 9 307, the term does seem to denote 
eartptied pay To wast it does in eo 
in 21° the ‘e >is spoken of in terms implyi 
oe ae 


same sanctuary as the one named in 2)%, are said 
in 22 to have borne linen ephods. The single 
ephod may, of course, have been the more elaborate 
ephod of the high priest (though this would hardly 
suit well in 21°); but for those who doubt whether 
the high priest's dress had hi acquired the ornate 
character described in P, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular image. 

On the whole, we can hardly be said to possess 
the data for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jg 8, the term 


ephod ’ is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition te 


that of a priestly linen waistcoat) in one passage, 
the presumption against its having the same second 
meaning in other is lessened, though, 
nat y, it is not proved that it has it actually. 
The opinion that ioe denotes a plated image is adopted by 
Ges. (for Jg & 172., Hos 8); Studer, Comm. on Jud. (for Jg 8 
Geach, 406 (for Jg 8.17, 18 21°: with to 


only); 8 
the? hod’ in which the lots were he merely says, 
. 471 bottom, that it is disputed whether it was an 


or 
e estly vestment): cf. (for Jg 8) Ewald, Ai.3 n. 
cenesaily for these aaa the sine posers named (sometimes 
with the exception of 18 2%) by Vatke, Le. (except 18 14%), 
Wellh. i.¢.; Reuss, Geek. d. Hetl. Sehr. ATs}, §§ 102, 1399; 


* 8m 


lain the identity of 
name by tmage 
was 


Nowack, and Benzinge 
e conjecture that originally the body of the 


, to 
is oth spon er seus not seem to be right: as said paar 
o 8), the ephod o a unds independen 
the word ‘ linen’) to have sien different from the 
ephod of 143. 18 LXX, 236.9 307. 
¢ Whether this was the same ep 
afterwards from Nob Been: r to David (23% 9 807), is uncer 
jer in 286 both and 
ephod’ 
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Kuenen, Hid. Lect. 82 (‘probably’); Kautzsch in He t 
PRE?2, xvi. (1886), 229; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 116f.; Kittel, 
Geach. ti. 174n. ; Sm wack 


23, 
See M ’ 
the same ee cient Paietiion tae Jig § ant on er 
it for some of the other 8, but allows that they do not 
‘ paplartipeddey require it, and that ‘all that can with certainty 
be rom them is that the ephod was a portable object 
which was ae or manipulated by the pret in consulting 
the oracle’ (p. 879). It has been opposed by Thenius on 1 § 2110; 
Bertheau, Richter 2, 164; Nowack on Hos 8 (in his Comm. o 
1880); Richm, AWB, s.v.; and especially by Kénig, Haupt. 
. 59-68 (who does not, however, appear to maintain 

more than that the view is not ‘ undoubtedly ’ correct). 

,_ The etymology of wy is too uncertain to throw 
light on the meaning of the word. The Heb. verb 
sox (Ex 29°, Lv 8’) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde (Bildung der Nom. 178; Mitthew. iv. 17) 
derived spy from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafada, to come as an (to a ruler, etc.) 
supposing that ephod =‘ approach’ was abbreviated 
for ‘(garment of) epirsch (sc. to God),’ and 
comparing Syr. pedthad (which would be another 
derivative of the same root), a long robe (oft. in 
Pesh. for six). But this etymology, thongh 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con- 
jecture. In usage, the word was probably felt to 
enote something closely surrounding or encasing. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

EPHOD (2by).—Father of Hanniel, Manasseh’s 

representative for dividing the land (Nu 34” P). 


EPHPHATHA.—The word spoken by our Lord 
(acc. to St. Mark, 7%) to a deaf and dumb man 
pir to Him on His return through Decapolis to 

e 
imperat. of an Aram. verb ee ‘to 
of the prefix being assimilated to the foll.consonant; 
but as respecte philological details the specialists 
are not agreed (see Dalman, Gram. des jsiidisch- 
paldst. Aramdisch, p. 222n.). The evangelist in- 


terprete it in Greek by the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor. pass. 
impv. ‘ Be (thou) peg e@ word was in 
the Western rites of baptism (cf. Ambr. de Myst. 3). 


J. H. THAYER. 

EPHRAIM ba ere name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Israel. E. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the daughter of hig oh priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 41%). He was 
ai along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by acob, who thus gave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among his descendants. At the cere- 
mony of adoption (Gn 48") Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave E. the precedence over Manasseh, and prophe- 
sied that the younger should be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) E. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of E. is said (Nu 1%) 
to have, at the Exodus, contributed 40,500 men to 
the army of Israel, a number reduced, presumably 
wy war and privations, to 32,500 at the close of the 
wanderings in the desert (Nu 26”). The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
inc from 82,200 to 52,700 (Nu 1 26), 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
eb in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Rachel, was still undivided. It embraced not 
at E. and M., but Benjamin ; and therefore we 
find Shimei the Benjamite sacle himeelf as a 
member of the house of Joseph (2S 19”). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, E. and M. 
still remained undistinguished for a considerable 
time ; they formed together the house of Joseph in 
the more general sense ; and thiscan alone explain 
their union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (1 K 11%). To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im 


ible to discover. All we can say is 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 
emergence of different and conflicting interests in 
the a nde regions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Israel (see ALLIANCE), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see TRIBE). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos 16), 
and Jg 5", though very corrupt, may imply that 
the ulation was composed to some extent of 
Amalekites. The earliest settlement was in Mt. 
Ephraim, which was densely wooded. Hence when 
& complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too small for the tribe, he advised 
them to make clearances, and thus make good the 
defect (Jos 17}*%), From this point E. extended 
northwards over the wooded hill-country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between E. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos 16%), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The S. limit was fixed at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
i CRY To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
pierce with the daughter of Pharaoh (1 K 91%2"), 

The Ephraimites were the most powerful tribe 
in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiori 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with- 
out summoning them to his aid ; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difficulty (Jg 8'-*). 
In the same way they complain against Jephthah, 
and on this occasion they actually come to blows 
with their kinsmen, with the most disastrous con- 

uences to themselves (Jg 12'*). But they not 
ire to leadership in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God’ until the destruction of this 
sanctuary by the Philistines, is within their borders. 
Samuel sill further adds to ne prose of the 
tribe from whose midst it was only natural that 
the kingmaker should arise, thus realizing the 
idea of monarchy in the land, if not ey de 
people, of Jerubbaal and Abimelech. After a 
eath E. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least joined in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Judah (2 S 2°); but after the assassination 
of their prince they yielded to the force of circum- 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional jealousy of Judah was not, how- 
ever, soap her It can reae Beas doubted that this 
had much to do with the initial success of 
Absalom’s revolt, and it found expression after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a formal complaint 
(2S 19%), The succession of Rehoboam to the 
throne furnished a favourable orpe van! for a 
final attempt at obtaining independence. The first 
intimation of the meditated secession is stated to 
have come from Shiloh, the ancient headquarters 
of the priesthood and of the first kingmaker. The 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date E. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Israel. The 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
was always situated in E., and the name of that 
tribe was cernaperies | applied, especially by the 
prophets, to the whole kingdom. See ISRAEL. 
ount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Jos 
173 19° 207, Ada" 3” etc., 32 times in all) as tr. of 
onee 3, which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hill 
country of Ephraim.’ It designates the mountain- 


that it 
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ous ae in Central Palestine, stretching N. to S. 
from the Great Plain to tke neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, occupied by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
a age the western (see Moore on Jg 3%’, Dillm. 
on Jos 16, and G. A. Smith, HGHL 325, 338). 


fun Gannon 35 areas Pra iw, oer f Budde, Richt. 
wu. Sam. (passin); Kit ist. see Index 
J. MILLAR. 


EPHRAIM (’E¢palu).—A town not mentioned in 
the Synoptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
NT except Jn 11%, In that we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from the neighbourhood of Jerus. and 
Bethany ‘into the country near to the wilderness, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there he tarried 
with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ (4 &pyyos) 
apparently means the mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus (Wars, Iv. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Juda, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Ch 13% we have Ephrain (;5y) instead of Ephron 
(j7£y) suggested in the Keré and RVm as the cor- 
rect name of one of the towns taken by Abijah; 
and in this verse we again find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the sueconion be adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the Keré be the right read- 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where from St. John's account we 
should expect it to be. Robinson suggests that 
it is the same as Ophrah mentioned in 1 8 13", 
and enumerated by Joshua among the cities of 
Benjamin (Jos 18%). He identifies it with a village 
now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill commanding a view over the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 444). 
This site is a very probable one ; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with which Ephraim is coupled both in 
2 Ch and Josephus; and it is about 14 miles 
from Je em. 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
neighbourhood of which Absalom’s sheep farm was 
situated (2 S 13%); but the Ephraim there referred 
to is differently spelled, beginning with », whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamin begins with y. If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genuine the words which the 
LXX uta in the watchman’s mouth in 2 8 13%, 
and in Re ab them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in ty put a further difficulty in the 
way of the identification which he proposes; for 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas 
et-Taiyibeh lies N.E. of the capital, and the 
neighbourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephraim of Benjamin must have been in the same 
locality. Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa pregrandis, me a nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ab lia milliario.’ 

Lirgrature.—Robinson, BRP i. 444-447 ; Guérin, Judée, iii. 
45-51; Ewald, H/, Eng. tr. iii. 172; Schirer, HUP 1. i. 246; 
PEFSt, 1886, p. 57; Andrews, Life Our Lord, 400-411; 
Smith, HGHL 862; Driver, Sams. 283. . H. KENNEDY. 


EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (oF “17).—The scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (2 S 18°). As ‘the city’ (18%) 
out of which David was to succour Joab, if needed, 
was Mahanaim (17%), the battle must have been 
fought on the other side of a plain from that city 
(18*). Though the site of Mahanaim has not been 
certainly determined, it must have been in Gilead 
(see MAHANAIM). The most probable site is Mukh- 
nah on the eastern side of the circular plain ‘El-Bu- 
keia.’ Instead of 'E¢pdiux of LX X, Luc. has Madivap 

=o. This is accepted by Klosterm., and Budde 
(i2 Haupt’s OT) remarks that Mahanaim ‘ would be 
good, but is perhaps a guess.’ ov7"% is ‘ unquestion- 
ably wrong’ and could well be dispensed with, but 


can hardly have originated ‘out of nothing.’ It 
has been suggested that the ‘ F. of E.’ got its name 
from the battle recorded Jg 12'*-. It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Ephraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as asseh, for the Ephraimites were from 
the first dissatisfied with their portion (Jos 17+). 
To this the obscure words of Jg 12‘ may refer. See 
Smith, HGHL p. 335 n.*. A. HENDERSON. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF.—See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRATHAH (apy, LXX 'Eg¢pasd, AV wrongly 
Ephratah) in Ps 132° is prob. not an ancient name 
of Bethlehem, but means the territo bordering on 
Judah and Benjamin, in which lay Riria iath-jearim, 
where the ark for a time, and where it is 
represented as being ‘heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
of Jaar.’ So Ges., Del.,and see RVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
Gn 36" 487 (in both of which passages ‘the same 
is Bethlehem’ isa gloss). 3. A name of Bethlehem, 
Ru 44, Mic 5%. 4. The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2 44 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 2% to Ephrath). See CALEB. 

W. T. DAVISON. 

EPHRATHITE (‘mm :x).—1. A native of Beth- 
lehem (Ru 1%). 2. An Ephraimite (Jg 124,1S V 
(cf. Driver, ad loc., and see art. SAMUEL], 1 K 11%). 


EPHRON a ee son of Zohar the Hittite, 
from whom Abraham purchased the field or plot of 
ground over-against Mamre, in which was the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). The purchase is described 
with great particularity; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate co characteristic of Oriental 
proceedings. Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
of silver (23!5): coined money apparently did not 
exist at that time. If we age the sale of the 
site with other instances (Gn » 1 K 16™), Ephron 
seems to have made a good bargain. 

The presence of Hittites in Palestine in the 
days of Abraham is noticeable. It is possible that 
Ephron belonged toadifferent groupof Hittites from 
those who dwelt in Asia Minor. ‘Indeed it seems 
probable that before either Canaanites or Aram- 
sans ap west of the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had settled throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine ... It is also not without a special 
allusion to the distant past. that the learned 
Ezekiel (16* ‘a says of ancient Jerusalem, ‘‘ the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother a Hittite”’ 
(McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and Monuments, vol. 
1. p. 196). See further under HITTITES. 

H. E. RYg. 

EPHRON (j\19y), Jos 15°.—A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2. ("Eppdy) 1 Mac 
54-53, 2 Mac 12", A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The site is unknown. 3. See EPHRAIM in 
preceding col. C. R. CONDER. 


EPICUREANS (’Excxoupetx).— We read in Ac 17% 
that when St. Paul came to Athens ‘certain of the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 

hether he discussed their teneta with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his ; for we need 
not refer to the two sects the unfavourable criti- 
cisms, that St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
aoe of strange gods. is at pi cael 

icurus was born B.C. 342, and spen early 
life i the Ionian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
& group of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their meeting-place was a small garden and 
villa which he owned in the suburbs, and which he 
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afterwards bequeathed to the sect or ‘thiasus.’ 
He died in B.0. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
bore with philosophic calmness. 

The moral or ethical theory of Epicurus was 
suggested by that of his predecessor Aristippus of 
aa who formulated the human good or end of 

ife as consisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
E. adopted pleasure as the end; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not by in- 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only reconcilin 

them into a systematic whole, in which each wi 

receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
toeach. Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will be the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with our 
own. Thus the general upshot of his teaching is 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler; and the charge 
- made against him by the ancient Stoica, that he 
encouraged sloth and sensuality, was unjust. 
Conybeare and Howson are right when they speak 
(Life and Letters of St. Paul, ch. x.) ‘of the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a life of philosophic con- 
tentment, and i his disciples that the enjoy- 
oo of tranquil pleasure was the highest end of 


uman existence. 
The Stoics also sti 


xysms, never 
@ man was blind from birth, the 

were angry with him or his forefathers. If 

ere was a drought, the gods meant to signi 

their displeasure with someone or other. The 
were tually meddling with nature and man, 
and oftener in a malign than in a loving manner. 
An instinctive dislike for such dling views of 
Providence inclined E. to the philosophy of second- 
ary causes, which Anaxagoras and Democritus had 
already broached in an earlier generation ; and he 
elaborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all phenom especially the thunder and 
lightning, in which Zeus was popularly supposed 
to vent his ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
action and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Here, again, Epi- 
cureanism struck at the widespread superstition of 
astrology, and rendered a great service to humanity. 
For if a man’s whole life and destiny depended on 
the position of the stars at his bi he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. In opposition to such a degrading 
and apse dere fatalism, E. taught that man has 
a free will, and can make the best of himself. 

A modern writer (Mr. Pater, in his work Marius 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur- 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent. pass into Christianity. And 
postin the nt pone much ve epee th were 
op to the gar mythology of antiquity ; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower ion and feeling ; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculcated kindness and 
gentleness to man and beast; both frugality and 
contentment with moderate circumstances. And 
as Epicureanism, being the offspring of an a 
when the intense but narrowing patriotism of the 
ancient city-state was gone by, was capable of 


acted atall. I 


being practised under any form of political institu- 
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tions, so the moral! system of Christianity was 
formed in detachment from any special set of 
institutions, and even in defiance of many which, 
both before and since, have been held essential. 


LITERATURE. — The best short account of Epicureanism 
Wallace's Epicureanism in ‘Chief Ancient Philosophies’(S.P.C.K.) 
See also his article in Encyc. Brit.®, Fora fuller treatment of the 
subject, and for a knowledge of the Greek sources, consult Ritter 
and Preller’s Historia Philosophie Grace, or Zeller’s Hist. of 
Gr. Phi hy ; also H. Usener’s Epicurea. Among older works, 
Gassendi’s De Vita, Moribus et Doctrina Epicuri ; The Life of E., 
by Diogenes Laertius ; the poem of Lucretius in Latin, or as tr. 
by Munro. Late in the last cent. an entire library of Epicurear 
writings was found at Herculaneum. Many of these rolls have 
been deciphered and printed since 1793,when the task of unroll- 
ing them was first essayed. But many of them are too much 
charred by the hot lava which overwhelmed the city in a.p. 70 
to be of much use. Still many writings of E. and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclymn of nature, have been thus preserved 
to us. F. C. CONYBEARE. 


EPIPHANES.—See ANTIOCHUS Iv. 
EPIPHI (’Ex¢l, 3 Mac 6”).—See Trax. 


EPISTLE.—1. In OT.—The epistle is so spontan- 
eous a form of literature that it may be regarded as 
one of the earlier applications of the art of writing 
(see WRITING). tter-writing must, however 
have been confined at first to the few; and offici 
rather than private correspondence would be the 
prevailing type. In OT verbal messages alone 
appear prior to the Kingdom in Israel, the letter of 

avid to Joab touching Uriah (2 S 11'* ) being 
the first recorded example. Here the message was 
one which could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah; and a similar need for secrecy 
explains the use of sealed letters by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (1 K 21°, cf. 2 K 10!-?7, Jehu 
and the sons of Ahab; also 2Ch 21"). The answer 


in each case was verbal; hence we infer that 
writing was still the rare exception even in high 
official matters. Other reasons for resorting to 


written messages were the desire to be emphatic 
or peremptory, as in the cases of Benhadad’s letter 
sent with Naaman to Jehoram of Israel (2 K 5°’), 
and of Sennacherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 K 
19, Is 37**, 2 Ch 32!) ; or the wish to be specially 
courteous, as with the letters and present sent by 
Merodach-baladan on poets of Hezekiah’s re- 
severe rom sickness (2 K 20'* = Is 39'). So far letters 
have chiefly those of kings. i these, 
in formal or authoritative character, is the letter 
sent by Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 291), 
whichalso alludes to similar letters sent bya certain 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (vv™*!), From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity gave a marked stimulus to the use 
of letters by the Hebrews as a medium for import- 
ant messages. Certain it is that hereafter we find 
not only more frequent reference to such corre- 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter- 
minology used to express the notion ‘epistle’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the term 
employed, as in2S, K, (=Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general. A letter is simply 
‘a book’ (19, fuer BiBdos), its precise nature 
ing learnt only from the context. But hence- 
forth there emerge, in Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
ialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foreign tongues. Besides words for a 
‘writing’ (397, 2 24 ang. . . 11, Est 3% 
8-13 with on99 hard by in either case; or 285, 
2 Ch 21'? =+ypag#, as in Dt 10‘), we find the strange 
myn of Assyr. (égirtu, so Frd. Delitzsch) or at least 


Pers. origin 2 Ch 30):6, Ezr 55, Neh 27-9 6% 27. 19, 
Est 9%, f. dyyaptioy, Herod. viii. 98; Xen. 


. Vili. 6. 9), and pry), a Pers. form (Ezr 47°. 
where ppy30 307 (v.7) = wy3% (vv.54)= xy) (Vv. 
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érioroAh in the 


certain cases. T 
Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
also a closing ‘ Farewell’ occurs, sometimes with the 
addition of the exact date (e.g. 2 Mac 11-3933 yaloew 
. « « EppwoGe or tyalvere), As yet, however, we 
have no models of private correspondence among 
the Hebrews; so t here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by NT. 
2. IN NT.—In view of the numbers and influence 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb. 
analogies now mes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, like Cicero or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Egyp. 
pe yri, and to the collections of epistles mostly 
thered upon great Greek names during the Alex- 
andrine age, at we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G. A. i » who, in his Bribelstudien (PP. 
189-252), reaches the following results. A broad line 
is to be drawn between the letter and the epistle. 
The one is essentially a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout by the image of the reader, 
his sympathies and interests, instinct also with the 
writer's ah soul : “a is virtually one half : = 
imaginary e, the suppressed responses of the 
other party aha pit the course of what is actually 
written: it is confidential in the sense that it 1s 
meant for particular readers known to the writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern: it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub- 
lication is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘pre-literary’ of self-expression, akin 
to adiary. But, likea , if meant ultimately 
for the public eye a letter may, in spite of ite 


original use, be in fact an sages in letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the um- 


ous value placed on a great man’s letters, and might 
take one of two forms: (1) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame; (2) those forged under 
some great name, either for practice, the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
ba es cie of some sort. But in any case it 


ill betray care, effort after finish—in a word, art; 
whereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of | dan 
nature. is being s0, letters require an exegesis 


all their own, one which sete their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers. Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT PP.» 
and must rank among the teste of authenticity. 
But certain special features of primitive Christianity 
modify their application ; and the universal nature 
of the interests involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Th alongside an epistle like Romans, or even the 
encyclical Ephesians. It was, no doubt, by writing 
letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a fit 
medium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtue of his unique missionary labours, 

rtly as a Jew of Gr.-Rom. culture, was the creator 


of the NT type of epistle, itself the most character- | *erts 


istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
moen, the most notable differentia of NT amon 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NE 


ttion of the Alexandrine 
in origin have a special 


“A certain 
being Graco-J 


udo-epistlea, 
to attention. 
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= owe their birth to St. Paulas pioneer. Be 
is as it may, the relevant data can best be grouped 
as (a) pre-Pauline, (6) Pauline, (c) post- Pauline. 

(a) PRE-PAULINE EPISTLES.—Letters of instruc 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outeide Pal 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother- 
city as occasion arose (Ac 9? with 22°, cf. 28"). It 
was, perhaps, not without some vague sense of thia 
analogy that the Jerus. community, acting through 
the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac 15% ®, cf. 
2 Mac 1)-?°), addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria-Cilicia touching terms of com- 
munion. mmon use of ‘letters of introduction ” 
is implied in 2 Co 3 (see Ac 18”, and cf. Ro 16+? 
as a sample), and in a slightly different sense in 
1 Co 16%. No doubt, too, foreign es were 
wont to refer doubtful pointe to Jerus. and thus 
elicit written responses. But we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to ite spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 7}, 4'*!7 9» 7-33) exactly in this light. 

ther it seems a natural result of the unique 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘ children in the > This is the secret 
of the Pauline letters. 

(6) PAULINE EPISTLES.—There was an impera- 
tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
sere his presence, as it were. This he did in 
pert y trusted companions, but in part also by 
etters. Doubtless, their exact form would have been 
anal hse it is had ah poi boride ayo been other 
t ey were. ut existi iterary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, gave to them no more 
than Rabbinism gave to his gospel—ocertain vehicles 
of thought that lay readiest to use. What his 
gospel opted, it ; and nowhere more 
strikingly than in the conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene- 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expand at his 
touch into clauses with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of souls that were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2Th 8 (cf. 2°) tokens that 
Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 
St.Paul. Yet it is equally certain that the true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essentially ‘ ? 
instinct. His letters were indeed the life- 
noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
ite spiritual offspring (1 Th 27°). 


for a future the next event of which might be the 
return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. 
this sense, likewise, the occasional epistle was the 
typical form of ite literature. 

he Pauline letters have a style all their own— 
though style was far from the writer’s thoughts. 
It was indeed the man. MHenoe their enormous 

ue: first, as the data for his journal intume and 
Life all in one; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these letters articulate a unique personality, mani- 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, 80 
surely must all theories reckon with what they 


* Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and medisval data, 


even a dignitary drawn aynagogues,’ and he implies 

that doubtful te 

cussed (St. Paul, 228, 229 and n%). 

Sanday speaks more guardedly, and if ‘the 

y Eitrrn, Reelepagnnyy nf a tein iy eo the first generation of 
as a matter of course’ (Bamp. Leot. 835, 344). 


se 
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imply as to the origins of Christianity. They | of full knowl , though in a public or literary 
et the mood of the t time and given ele with fashion, in the Bk. of Rov (2-4) 2 Jn is surely 4 


rfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. This means that they are to 
be read first of as letters, and by the canons 
which govern such a ering Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both writer and corre- 
spondenta, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theology, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. Sor ed, it is full of qualification, of the 
flexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth—the ideal of ‘ being,’ 
even more than ‘knowing’ or even ‘doing ’—can 
never be lacking when these writings are read as 
letters. To this end their very ordering contributes. 
For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The prophet—for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (cf. Jer 20)—carries the soul, on the wings of 
vision, to a level where the will finds ite feet free to 
run in the ways of God, and life is seen sub specie 
eternitatis, in the light of God. But then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founte of inspiration with a closing Doxology or 
Benediction. It is in such applications that the 
actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows certain self-revelations to be elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are among our 
most precious hints towards a theory of biblical 
inspiration, which by its very recognition of human 
limitations stands out in contrast to the 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation through 
a peare organ; an idea which soon tainted the 
ecclesiastical theory from Justin onwards (see 
Sanday, BL 350 ff., cf. 31 ff., 391 ff.). 

Finally, it may be noted, even as regards the 
growth of thought marked by certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forms the letter least 

rofesses to exhaust a writer's ideas—the limit 

ing given rather by the reader’s conditions—or 
commits the writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a spirit in which 
_ great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical youn 

(c) PosTt-PAULINE EPISTLES, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see ys BL 344). Some of them 
of the ‘epistle’ in contrast to 


th 
though not actually Pauline, it was most likely 
bySt. Paul’sexample, seeing that Timothy 
is known to ite author (13). Ite closing greetings 
mark it a true letter ; yet ite abrupt opening makes 
it, even more than some Pauline epistles, hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not feel his name weighty enough to 
pape in formal fashion (cf. Ep. Barn. 1+*), On 
e other hand, James has a formal address, but no 
final greetings ; which marks it an epistle proper, 
meant for a class, not for given cirel es personally 
known to the writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
Vs 5!*14), which is quite on the lines of an epistle 
ike Ro, and involves some familiarity with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks; 
' for the tone of paternal affection (rexvia) seems 
best to suit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer—probably those addressed out 


real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose tic use of 6 xrpecBvrepos 
and éxAexrh xvpla is due to fear of a hostile State 
(v.13), So is it with 3 Jn (v."¥), a sequel (cf. *) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitious official. In all of the above 
one seems to feel personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. This is hard] 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vague; sti 
leas with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de- 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when ite 
author, in implying anxious study of certain Pauline 
epistles, can rank them as Scripture (3’* !°), 

To sum up. While we new insight into 
differences o: type among NT epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re- 
flexion we see afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole. It turns on the special 
nature both of the originating impulse and of the 
ties binding writer and readers in virtue of their — 
common faith. Outside Judaism, religion meant 
neither passionate belief nor elevated conduct so 
much as correct ritual. From this could spring no 
literature of ion, least of all in episto 
form. But given the new motive for the religious 
letter, ita native form could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendid] B Agere pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. Paul the inspired 
Mission Even in him new and more settled 
conditions evoked a new manner; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter, into 
Christian epistle. Of the later, or strictly i peeicre! 
t 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1 P, might apres marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘artistic epistle’ from his ‘ pre-litera 
letter.’ But, with all intervening stages suppli 
in even acknowledged Pauline letters, these cate- 
gories cannot a py with such rigour as to be 
synonymous with ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Pauline’ epistles 
respectively. Various problems remain, ¢.g. as to 
the Pauline Pastoral Epp., whose integrity is open 
to doubt; but flexibility and nice discrimination 
must here be the order of the day. This is not the 

lace to see how the NT epistles became, first litera- 
ure, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Pauline 
letters thereby became for the Church pure epistles 
or theological pamphlets. They were, that is, read 
for the moet part in abstracto, their writer and 
original readers—and therefore the original sense— 
ike becoming of little or no moment. 


LrrgraTors.—Farrar, Messages ee ee oe vil.¢ 
, BL 834 ff., 844; and . au den bidl. Briefon 
und 2 Bt; ap, Prot, dn a 
J. V. BARTLET. 


EQUAL.—1. As adj. in the sense of ‘impartial,’ 
‘fair’ (= Lat. i Ps 172 ‘ Let thine eyes be- 
hold the things that are equal’ (o "pn, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence AV, and RV ‘ Let thine eyes 
look upon equity’; or, more peoneny: an adv. 
(=o-'>3] as Del. and RVm ‘Thine eyes behold 
with equi This meaning of ‘ equal else- 


*). m g ’ is 

where in O hand only in Ezk (18% 4. dts 3317 dts. 20, 
Heb. }22, lit. ‘is proportioned’ or ‘ adjusted ’) in ref. 
to God’s me In Apocr. it is found 2 Mac 
13% ‘ sware to ual conditions’ (74 dixaa, RV 
‘to acknowledge their rights’); and in NT, 
Col 4! ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal’ ea loéryra, RVm ‘ equality,’ 
Lightft. ‘equity,’ ‘fairness’). Tindale in Prol. to 
Genesis, says ‘ that J ony brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some & Vv 

cruel deade, howbeit it was a very equal waye’; 
and in ‘ The Obedience of a Christian Man’ (Works 
i. 209) he says, ‘it is impossible that a man should 
be a righteous, an egal, or an indifferent judge in 
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his own cause—lusts and appetites so blind us.’ 
Cf. Milton, PL x. 748— 
* As my will 


y 
Ooncurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust.’ 


2. As subst. in the sense of a contem , one 
of the ene) penere tion (=Lat. & is), Gal 136 
‘And profited in the Jews’ religion above man 
my equals in mine own nation’ (curmuadrys, RV 
‘beyond many of mine own age’). In the argt. to 
Samson Agonistes, Samson is ‘visited by certain 
friends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 55, how- 
ever, ‘equal’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
Heb. ‘yyp way, a man after my valuation, fe. 
esteemed as Iam esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 

uire by the executyng of iustice nat only an 
opinion o yee amonge the people, and con- 
sequently haterede, but aelicaitia amonge 
his a es and superiours.’ 

3. verb—(1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 
28'7- 9 * The gold and the crystal cannot equal it’; 
‘The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it’ (sy); 
and (2) to ‘compare,’ La 2% ‘What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what 
shall I equal to thee ?’ (ay-myx np). 

J. HASTINGS. 


ER (1).—1. The eldest son of Judah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the daughter of Shua. He was 
married to Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. For wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘J’ slew him’ (Gn 38*’, 
Nu 26%), 2. A son of ‘Shelah the son of Judah’ 
(1 Ch 4"), 38. The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 
oe in the genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3%) in 
the 7th generation before Zerubbabel, and the 15th 
after David. H. E. Rye. 


ERAN (ny ‘watchful ’).—Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26% P. Patronymic, Eranites, 4d, 


ERASTUS ("Epacvos) occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Paul. 4. From Ac 
19% we learn that during St. Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto him (340 rur dsaxovotyrwy 
avdry), into Macedonia. 2. In Ro 16" E. ‘the 
treasurer (olxoyéu0s) of the city’ is mentioned 
among those who send their salutations. His 
office implies that he was a man of some consider- 
able importance. 3. In 2 Ti 4™ E. is mentioned as 
having ‘remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reff. apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
18, however, not probable that the ‘treasurer of 
the city,’ who hel 1 an office which implied resid- 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant companion of St. Paul. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ERECH (mx) was called by the Babylonians and 

s Uruk (or Arku), whence Heb. Erech and 
Arab. Warka. A very ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Calirrhoé (Urfah) in the N.W. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10°° (Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh), Soma og Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half- 
way between Hillah and Korna, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed by Fried. Delitzsch that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of Gil- 
cares as the legend relates that Gilgame’ and 

-bant washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine bull 
sent out by the goddess Ishtar. Its orig. name 
was Unu, Unug, or Unuga, translated in the 
bilingual texte by éubtu* ‘seat’ ‘dwelling.’ 

* The pronunciation of the seems, transcrip- 
tion, to have been sobthu. on aes 
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It was a very important city—the capital, ip 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. The 
ruins found on its site show the remains of elegant 
buildings with fluted walls, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the circular ends of 
various coloured cones imbedded in mortar, bricks 
bearing archaic Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, etc. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country around the city, showing that it must 
have been well drained in ancient times. Thuse 
portions of the walls of the city which can be 

seem to have been in the form of an irregu- 
lar circle about 40 feet high, and show that ite 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 
he antiquity of the city is indicated by the 
non-Semitic (bilingual) version of the creation- 
story, in which its foundation is attributed to the 
god Merodach (ARP 2nd ser. vi. 107-114). Another 
and important proof of its antiquity is given in the 
number of names it bears in the inscriptions. Be- 
sides its ae appellation of Unug, it was called 
Ilag (or Illab) (WAZ v. pl. 41. 15), Namerim 
(ii. 50. 58; v. 41. 16), Tir-ana ‘the heavenly ove’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘the seven districts * (1d. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ (#5. 18), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly resting-place’ (+b. 19)}—poetical 
names implying that the city and its surroundings 
were reat ed by the Babylonians as fertile and 
beautiful in the extreme, and very different, natu- 
rally, from the scene of desolation which now meets 
the traveller's eyes. The Archeyvites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4°, were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the seat of a celebrated 
school of learned men. Strabo speaks of the 
Orcheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chaldean astro- 
nomers dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739); 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, § 2); and Pliny, as an agricultural 
oi sr eae who banked up the waters of the 
uphrates and compelled them to flow into the 
ba (vi. 27, 8. 31). 

o deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in E., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan&. The temple dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 
as the evening star) was called £-ulmad ‘the 
house of the oracle’; the other, dedicated to Nan& 
ae goddess whose image was carried off by the 

te king, Kudur-nankhundi, B.C. 2280, and 
only restored to ita place 1635 years later by 
Aseur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called 
‘the house pe heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya mound. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Erech are many of the time of the historical mange 
—Dungi, Ur-Bau, Gudea, Sin-ga&éid, Merodach- 
baladan I., etc. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Seleucid, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no doubt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
has been found, showing that of the town and 
its neighbourhood must have used a8 @& Necro- 
po 
rors.—Schrader, KAT? 94f. ; 
62 f. ; Delitzach, Paradies, 2211.; Smith, Chald@as 

ib. Lect. on Rel. of Ane. Babylonians, 


; ‘ cat a . 122n., 129, 168, 
177, also BaBYLoni, . 
% I. A. PINCHES. 

ERI ("wy ‘watcher’).—Son of Gad, Gn 46%, 
Nu 26, P. Patronymic, Erites, td. 

* This tly refers to th tower th in seves 
stages. slimming to: the towee of Bi It was called E-gipar 
fmina (WAZ ii. 50. 20) 
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ESAR-HADDON (*a-7x, Zaxe , "Acopddy).— 
Esar-haddon, in Assyr. Assur-akh-iddina, ‘ Assur 
has given a brother,’seems to have been the favourite 
son of Sennacherib, by whom his name was changes 
to Assur-etil-yukin-abla, ‘Assur, the hero, 
established the son.’ Sennacherib bequeathed to 
him golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu- 
ables, 14 manehs, 24 shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amuk, and 
probably intended him to be his successor. 
B.C. 681 Esar-haddon was at the head of the Assyr. 
army fighting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
when erib was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech (or rather Arad-malik) and (Nergal-] 
sharezer (2 K 19°’, Is 37%) on the 20th of Tebet 
(December). For forty-two days the irators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (January) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Esar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyeh on the 12th of Iyyar 
(April); the veterans of ia won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted -haddon as king. 
Eusebius quotes from Abydenus that the battle- 
field was at ‘the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
von Gutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the wappe- 
docian frontier. After the victory Esar-baddon 
returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned king. 

He was an able general, and by his conciliato 
policy revented such rebellions as had troubl 

is father’s rei His first care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.C. 
®89), and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
and was called upon, along with the other kings of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33", that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained by the fact that Babylon had 
become one of the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s reign was 
occupied in defending his kingdom seainet the 
hordes of Gimirr& or Kimmerians, called Gomer 
in OT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Nomads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. For a time the 


issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of | d 


humiliation and prayer to the gods were ordered 
that the empire might be protected against the 
Kimmerians and their allies, Kastarit of Kar- 
ceplesel Baparda: pict) ail Amreaniaah: 
ple of Sa a (Sep ) an ( - 
ienas), At last Teuspa the Kimmerian was 
overthrown in a decisive battle on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Thencamea sarapeign against the Medes. 
In B.c. 677 Sidon revolted, but was promptly 
ys Seger and pahany Sik and another city, called 
‘the city of Esar-haddon,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized with captives from Elam and Baby- 
lonia (see Ezr 4%). The following year the king of 
Sidon and his ally, a Cilician prince, were beheaded, 
and their heads sent to Nineveh. In the autumn 
Esar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
600 miles, and conquered the eight kings of Bazu 
and Khazu (the Buz and Hazo of Gn 227)-%), In 
B.C. 674 he invaded Egypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the February of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on the 5th of Adar, and in 670 
came the final attack on Egypt. The Egyptian 
forces were driven before the . army (from 
the 3rd to the 18th ot Tammuz or June) all the way 
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from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss; while Tirhakah, their king, was 
wounded. On the 2¥nd of Tammuz, Memphis sur. 
rendered, Tirhakah and his son fled to Ethiopia, 
and t ean Assyr. province. In B.c. 668 
it revolted, and while on the march to punish 
it Esar-haddon fell ill, and died on the 10th of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sons, sum-ukin haviny 
Babylonia, while the rest of the empire to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin was called upon to acknowledge. 
A third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the moon-god at Harran. 

LrrgraTurns.—Records of the Past, new series, iv.; Knud 
4 y Gebete an rho ao ys Me a Quek tL 
478ff.; Budge, History of oat haddons Ragosin, Assyria, 
831-346; Plumptre in . 2nd ser. iv. ; Driver, 
Jeaiah? (‘Men of Bible’), ; Buxton, Side-Lights, 207-218; 
MoOurdy, Hist., , and the Mon, ii. 888-350, 

A. H. Saycx. 

ESAU.—1. (ivy), elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 
name (‘hairy’)* is said to have been suggested by 
his appearance at birth (Gn 25”, J). The surname 
Edom (‘red’), applied chiefly to his terity, 
commemorated, according to Gn 25” (J), the in- 
cident there related, but referred also, ibly, 
to his red hair. Sayce [see EpoM, p. es4yy derives 
the name from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Idumsea. The struggle between E. and 
Jacob, prior to birth,t fo owed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants(see EDOM), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘the elder shall serve the younger.’ 
The premature tokens of manly strength were 
promontory of E.'s future. When he grew up, 

e preferred the wilder life of the chase to the 
quiets routine of sheep-farming at Beersheba. 

e became a ‘man of the field,’ an expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupying the hilly 
land of Seir, whose Horite inhabitants were dis- 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
posterity (Gn 257 32© © 36, Dt 214). 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale of 
birthright.—Hungry, faint, and feeling as if about 
to die, he arrives one day, after a (presumably) 
unsuccessful hunt, at the patriarchal camp, finds 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘Let me 
devour some of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of E.’s condition, and 
aware oe of the oracle in his own favour, 

emands, as price of the pottage, || a renunciation 
of the birthright. The latter included precedence, 
and authority after his father’s death (Gn 27) ; per- 
haps, also, as in later times, a double portion of 
the patrimony (Dt 212"), and the domestic priest- 
h (Nu 31%). Along therewith would naturally, 
in the case of the chosen family, be transmitted 
the covenant blessing, which secured for ita pos- 
sessor the divine special favour, with promise of 
Canaan for his posterity, and the honour of Sonny: 
ing a blessing, through future seed, to ‘all the 
families of the earth’ (Gn 12° 22'”-). In E.’s eyes 
the temporal advantages of the birthright were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘ t profit shall the 
birthright do to me?’ he cries, and barters it away 


© Ges., Kalisch, etc. 
made,’ from y to make, or make ready, because E. ‘ was 
born with hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

¢ Cf. the story of the twins Acrisius and Proetus, related by 
Apollodorus, De Deor. Orig. ii. 2. 1. 

t Ps.-Jon.’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abrabam’s death. 

§ So Gea. (py). Lit. ‘ that red, red thing,’ as if he could not 
wait to recall the proper word. 

| Farinaceous food may have been a tempting luxury owing 
to ‘famine in the land’ (Gn 26!, assigned to the same J docu 
ment as 2527f.), 


Acc. to Pseudo-Jon.’s Targ. ‘ready 
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with a levity which even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to turn moll ante _(2) £.’s marriages.— 


One whe ‘desp his birthright,’ as heir of | into Israel, a prince of God. Even E.’s natura: 
Abraham, was not arg Aig value highly con- | frankness and generosity fail him, when he tries, 
nexion with Abraham’s kindred. He associated | without Jacob's knowl to obtain the blessing 


freely with Canaanites, who were ‘ from 
the covenants of promise,’ and, at the age of 40, 
sag ay se oe Wives, Ju ee ~ Bevens th, 
to the grief of his parenta, who could not forget 
Abraham's anxiety to avoid such alliances. After. 
wards, when Jacob had been directed 


en Isaac’s death apberentey approached, E. 
seems to have realized the tem 
benediction. Not forgetti 


was hostile, as Jacob supposed : 
ustered 


2 remaining ani- 
raihiek abundant gifts 
and 


kiseed him’ (Gn 335). The 


Canaan, and made rmanent abode (36°). 
The epithet BéSnros ‘ oo > (He 12%), § t.6. 
unconsecra secular (Lv 10% 1 8 21*, Soph. 


, ] 
Gd. Col. 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
: d histo : 


character might have been developed. But he 
discloses no spiritual aspiration or God-ward bent ; 
no sense of unworthiness or devout surrender to 


divine Epes such as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exemp This lack of consecration leaves E. 
subject to animal appetite; im into 
secularizing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to high ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by im » not 
regulated by principle; and prevents that moral 


* The differences in the names and parentage of E.’s wives, as 
ven in Gn 2674 289 and 363 are due, Bh vaidiees not to divergent 
tions (for Oe bee ace ore assigned to the same 

‘source,’ P), but (1) to double names, (2) to errors in transcrip- 
tion by the editor of the documenta. 

¢ The words in Gn 2730 may mean either (partitively) that E.'s 
dwelling would be ‘ of the fatness’ or (privatively) ‘away from 
the fatness.’ The latter suite better the character of Seir. 
) suggests, when taken by iteelf, that E.’s departure 
to Seir took place only after Jacob‘s return to Canaan, not before 
it, as 823 (J) intimates ; but if we su that, solong as Isaac 
lived, E., while dwelling much in , retained an abode in 

the disc cy diss 

G If wépres ‘fornicator’ a this verse refer to E. (which is 
doubtful, the ref. is either to his marriages with idolatresses, or 
to Heb. traditions e his gross immorality. 


pro 
to | ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 


him | strength 


virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
not in the first heat of resentment, but prudently, in 
cool blood, after Isaac’s death has removed the peril 
of paternal curse. His later pacilication—the out- 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse—was b- 


host of 400 had, after all, lost nothing through 
being supplanted by one whom the coveted 
eae Upirrs twenty years, had made only a 
ocessful cattle-breeder. 
Some modern critica * the history of FE. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical Ewald 
sup the details about E. were by 
the rough nature of Idumxa (rye Seir=rough 
and by the later relations of Edom and Israel. 
Kuenen lays stress on the representation of E. 
and Jacob (with other personages in Gn) as ‘pro- 
genitors of tribes’—a ‘theory of the origin of 
nations’ which ‘ the historical sense of the present 
day rejects.’ Families, he declares, become nations, 
not so much by multiplying as by conquest of 
and combination with other populations. For 
discussion of the general question, see TRIBE. As 
re s Esau in particular, (1) the roughness of 
omite territory may be cher ipeagect f traced to 
the disposition of a itor whoee rough 
prompted him to choose an abode suited 
to his habits. (2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the Edomites (as well as the 
Israelites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and immigrants. (3) It 
is difficult to believe that | ds containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated Jacob, 
and favourable (comparatively) to the ancestor of 
unfriendly Edomites, should grow up among the 
Jews. Of the stories and features of character 
which would naturally cluster round E.’s name in 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in Rabbinical] 
writi which represent E. as thief, fornicator, 
ooo, etc., as committing five heinous sins in 
one day, as iving his father dog’s flesh for venison, 
and biting Jaco the latter's return.t The 
imparti of Gn in revealing much that is 
attractive about E. and repulsive (even to an 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, este a substanti- 
ally historical record which could hold its ground 
in spite of ite (to the Jews) unpalatable character. 
LrTaraTouRs (in addition to works neg lalEaerpengras 


Dillmann, and Delitesch on Genesis; Yonge in Expositor 
1884; Farrar in Fall of Man; Dods, Jeaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; 


Cox, Hebrew Twins ; Lightfoot, 6 3; Moinet, 
Great 119; Welldon, Fire upon 
reha@ology, 48-63. 


Alternative, Aiter, 70, 92; 
Jacobs, Studies tn Bibi. A 


2. ('Hoad), 1 Es 5™=Zima, Ezr 26, Neh 7. 
H. Cowan. 

ESCHATOLOGY (ra fcxara, the last things).— 
Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented in 
ee faced The idea of a final condition of man- 
kind and the world rests on the other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a goal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral ae 
cess is ifically a redemptive proces, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, e Himself being 
the end towards which mankind is being drawn, for 
the perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God ; and the perfection of man is reflected in, and 
chores aed? a new condition of the world, which is 
transfigured with his redemption. In this view 


© Ewald, Hist. of Ier. bk. i. sec. . O; Kuenen, Rel. of Iw. 
oh. ii. ; more moderately, Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr. 1 10. 

¢ See instances collected by Wetstein, on He 
Btanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; but in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de- 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato- 
= Soy pictnre: much leas that which gives its 
whole colour to the picture. The redeemer is God— 
‘salvation belongeth unto the LoRD’ (Ps 3) ; and 
if the Messiah anywhere be redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
@ivine in him, a9 renee some way God in mani- 
festation (Is 977). e nomenclature, therefore, 
of some writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing ; for, though this terminology be more 
and more justified as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological even in late 
writings in which there is not only no mention of 
the personal Messiah, but in which there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a personal 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the bac und 
of the author’s thought. The OT reveals its con- 
ceptions piecemeal. Its writers are like subordin- 
ate workmen, each absorbed in his own icular 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a chapiter or 
wreathing a pillar; it is only when the master- 
builder ap with the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 

lace in the building. While, therefore, every 

essian . pas ee is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passages not Messianic. 

Besides exhibiting the scripture views of the 
final condition of things, tology may take 
notice of the phenomena, the physical convulsio 
or the national commotions amidst which the fin 
condition is ushered in; or it may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of ite own; it 
is a mere medium for the transmission and mani- 
festation of moral impulses; and the same is true 

a sense of human history, for, though men and 
nations act voluntarily, ultimately all their move- 
ments are inspired and led by God, the First and 
the Last (Is 414 48%). The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT lees as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in the mind of men and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter- 
positions, on the of God, though these inter- 

tions, under whatever external forms they may 
revealed, are of course all moral. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OT may be treated under 
two heads: The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessaril 
some relation to the nations, 
the People widens out in many passages 
eschatology of mankind and the world; while, on 
the other hand, owing to the idea prevalent in 
OT, particularly in the ps heta, that the religious 
subject in relation wi is the People, the 
eschatology of the individual Person in distinction 
from the People is little developed, and some of 
the passages that appear to relate to it are uncer- 
tain in meaning. other words, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the ection of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth, while the 
eschatology of the individual Person is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I. ESCHATOLOGY OF TKE PEOPLE.—Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in the 

iarchal family from Abraham downwards 
Is 41°), and some of the widest hopes and aspira- 
tions cherished the people in later times in 
regard to their p in the religious history of 
mankind are already expressed in connexion with 
Abraham. But previous to the time when, by a 


the pace of of 
to be an 


process of divine selection, the religious destinies 
of mankind were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations were given. It is char- 
acteristic of all these early intimations that they 
are general both in meaning and in regard to time. 
The earliest of them, the promise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3%), bears upon the family of mankind uni- 
versally. It may not be easy to say what sense 
our first parenta or even Israelitish readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the 1ndi- 
vidual application of ‘the seed of the woman’ 
which we can make, can hardly have been sug- 
gested tothem. But they would be assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the struggle against the author of their calami- 
tous transgression; and as the meaning and 
consequences of what had befallen them became 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could bedone. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite in regard to the means of its accom- 
plishment, is the P sare given to Abraham, ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ 
(Gn 12%). Such a promise could not soon be ful- 
filled, and there might be room for conjecture even 
as to the manner of fulfilment; yet the patriarch, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness lay, in his 
knowl of God and fellowship with Him, would 
surmise that through his seed this true knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. The sense is 
little altered if for ‘be bl > we render ‘ bless 
themselves,’ i.¢. wish for themselves the same 
blessings as Abraham and his seed are seen to 
enjoy (cf. Nu res Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn 9), are international, 
religious prominence being given to the family of 
Shem ; while others, such as the Blessing of Jacob 
and Moses (Gn 49, Dt 33), are more national, having 
respect to the place of the tribes in Canaan. The 
hrase ‘the last days’ (o'7:0 n7qx) describes the 
farthest future into which the eye of the seer 
reaches, and may have different senses. In Gn 49? 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 49 may have a wider outlook ; 
see PROPHECY); while in Is 2* it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, when all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
righteous arbiter in all international causes. 
Nt 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all ita enemies, and in his Last Words (2 § 23) 
David expresses the assurance that under his 
family a se orn of Righteousness will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.—In the 8th century B.C. 
the faith of Israel was virtually complete. Amos 
taught that God is Righteousness ; Hosea, that He 
is Love ; Isaiah, that Heis the Lord the King, who 
has founded His kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
which shall sit for ever one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled with the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is9. 11). But besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaiah’s career, there is another belonging to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which he calls ‘the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expressly 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more among prin- 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(ch. 7 ff.) the actors are already on the scene who 
shall carry out the programme which in his first 
days he perceived to be inevitable. The phresc 
‘the Day of the Lord’ is first heard in the mouths 
of the people (Am 5'*-), The term ‘day’ is much 
used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Badr, 
Ohod, and the like, and so in Heb. ‘the day of 
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e da 
interpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile oppression, but internal social miseries 
might Aras be included. ive nn ap phrase 
ma us ancient, though t appear 
first in Amos. that the phrase poniicten i the 
mouth of the people is the sense of agree and 
ression, the belief that only their can 
deliver them, faith in His power, and a hope or 
conviction of His approaching intervention, though 
on what Keegy beet Sar does not 
ap . Bu 8 phete o i 

& purely thical Bei Pte moral ruler ‘of Iracl 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel and the 
world demands His intervention. Hence the firat 
pe of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
judgment. But judgment is not an end in iteelf ; 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
storm of judgment there always rises clear the day 
of salvation. The conception of the sin of the 
world which compels the intervention of the Judge 


differs in different prophete. In Amos it is social | in 


and civil ighteousness ; in H religious un- 
faithfulness ; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the t King, who must in to bring the 
sense of Himself home to men’s minds, 

‘ The day of the Lord’ is an eschatological idea ; 
the :pareee cannot be rendered ‘a day of the Lord,’ 
as it any great calamity or judgment felt to be 
ye cin, aed aie ais pe the ‘day’ is that 
of the and universal judgment. But, of course, 
a prophet’s presentiment of its nearness might not 
ae 5 i se pgs eclrealan Ts apr Dmaine 
and deem e great ‘day’ iteelf, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘day’ be deferred. 
But this fact should not lead us to suppose that the 
prophets call any great visitation of God by the 
name of ‘the day of the Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘day,’ if it originally meant battle day, su 
the presence of some foe whom God uses as His in- 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
Sometimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
represented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany His 
appearing, ‘when He arises to shake terribly the 
earth’ (Is A But at other times, besides the 
ot peal gloom and terrors that surround Him 
when He appears, He is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He executes His judgment (Is 13, zepnl: The 
judgment of the day of the Lord is a judgment on 
the known world, and the nation that executes the 
qpdement is some wild Foor'e emerging from the 
dark places of the earth lying beyond the confines 
of the known world.* Once more, when the pro- 
phete k of the day of the Lord they always 
regard it as near (Is 13°, JJ 1°52). The coming of 
the ‘day’ itself was a settled belief, but of ita time 
knew no man; the presentiment of ita nearness 
was awakened in the mind of the prophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of mankind or of the 
amar of God in the world. Toone prophe 
the insensibility of men to the majesty of the Lord 
the King seems s0 frightful that He must interpose 
to cast down Hak by ing that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3); to 
another He is so visibly operating in the convulsions 
of the nations that His full manifestation of Him- 
self seems at hand (Is 13, Zeph) ; while to a third 
the severe natural calamities with which He is 
visiting His people seem the tokens and heralds of 
His final judgment (J} 1. 2). The prophets’ hearts 

® Davidson, Nah, Hab, and Zeph in ‘Cambri ’ 
118; Driver, ‘jest oud Aveoe tn eae sortie p18 ea 


on (Am $*), 
it also embraces the nations. It is Israel’s national 


is | dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 


to a new reconstruction. The sinners of people 
shall be nar hit and & and humble ) 
left behind (Zeph 3%, Is 2. 3, Hos 4 26%). (2) 
With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and during the Exile and at the 
period of the Restoration the aueement of the day 
of the Lord is represented as cpap fa the heathen 


formally mentioned (Is 40 ff., Ps 93-99). (3) Butafter 
the ration, when i 
and the old internal an 


of the Lord (Mal 3). Still, tho 
exilic literature the judgment is 
Israel iteelf (6.7. Ps 50), it is mainly 
falling on the heathen world, and issues in Israel’s 
deliverance and the restoration of the Diaspora (Dn 
71@), This idea largely pervades the later Psalms. 
Psalms differ from prophecy. Like the hymze of 
all peoples, they are not creative but representative. 
They give back, in thanksgiving, in praise, and 
often in prayer, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished. And these Lp and faiths are in the 
main eschatological. en the Psalms speak of 
the judgment (1° 7®- 35" etc.), and of the meek 
inheriting the (8741), of the nearneas of the 
day of the wicked (37%), of seeing God’s face in 
righteousness (17"*), of the upright having dominizn 
speedily over the unrighteous (49), and much of 
e same kind, they are not uttering vague hopes 
never before ex but reflecting the certainties 
of a faith as old at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certainty of a plement of God (Is 1°- 
2. 3), and of the rise behind it of a kingdom of 
righteousness (Is 1% 97 11**-), and peace (Is 2° 9? 11%), 
and everlasting joy (Is 9°, Hos 2'-), : 
To follow the scripture statements regarding 
the Day of the Lord through the three periods 
just mentioned would lead to much repetition : it 
will be enough to state some general ts con- 
nected with the Day. The Day of the Lord is Hy 
time for manifesting Himself, for displaying His 
character, for performing His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ‘The Lord of Hosts 
hath a uey upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and he 8 be brought low... and the Lord 


t | alone shall be exalted in that day ’ (Is 2'* 3”). 


1. As it was a day of the manifestation of J’, 


God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in a way 
to realize His purposes, which with and even 
with the world were those of it is funda- 


mentally a day of 1 Ma , and even to the 
world—‘ the Lord is king, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the Isles be glad thereof. 
Say among the nations, The Lord is King 3; let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad’ (Ps 96). 
That J” should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as king, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend His coming, bring to the wor!” 
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& pervading gladness. For the falsehood and in- 
justice thst — i earth 0 long would 

isappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sighs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satisfied. But it would be a day of joy 
above all to Israel, His people, when He should 
pee her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 

eart and the year of His redeemed was come. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J” was tle disappearance of the idols—‘ On that 
day men shall cast their idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats’ (Is 2). 
But in the view of the prophets those gigantic 
oppressions, the empires of ia and 
were but projections of their idolatry, 
cruelties and licentiousness and pride. The later 
prophet Daniel expresses this idea in a eeepule 

gure when he represents the heathen monarchies 
under the symbol of varions savage beasta, while 
- kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of a man. 

2. To those in Israel who looked for His coming, 
apart from the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (Hab 3). And it would have been so to all 
levael had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from being the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to Israel only in 
race. They were filled from the East, and sooth- 
sayers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
ieaakard and pee the ge of Ans nations. 

ence the prophets warn the people against a 
superficial conception of the Day of the Lord, as if 
it would be a mere interference of J” in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of His 
righteous judgment—‘ Woe unto you that desire 
the day of the Lord. Wherefore will ye have the 
day of the Lord? It is darkness and not light ; as 
if a man did flee from a lion and a bear met him’ 
(Am 5'8). Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of judgment (as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in pope later 
down (e.g. Ob *). It is around the Day as one of 
judgment that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13. 24, Hos 10°, Am 5, J] 2* 23, Zeph 1). These 
convulsions in nature which accompany the Day of 
the Lord may not be all to be explained in the 
same way, but the general idea seems this: the 
universe is a human world; man is the head of 
creation, and creation is virtually the earth ; the 
heavens are a mere appendage of the earth, sub- 
serving the moral life of mankind—being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. Hence in man’s 
judgment the world suffers dissolution, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfigured. 

3. As has been said, the coming of the Day was 
an article of faith as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentiment of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him: the moral condition of the world (Is 2. 3, 
Mic 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
earth (Is 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on His people 
(J1 1. 2), or the beginnin ge of their redemption 
already experienced at the Restoration, which 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
in His House when it should be prepared (Hag, 
Zec). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a crisis, and itself of brief duration, the p 
‘that day’ is often used t4 cover the period 
ushered in by the day. This is the period of 
final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other ges is the Messianic 
age, and with the idenl condition following the 
Restoration as conceived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah ({s 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. ere are no occurnmwnces within 
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it. Jt has ics, but no internal de- 
velopment. It is a iod of 


light and peace 
and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into a coming and a eommins pees and 
histo intercalated between the two an 
age of developments and vast changes. But 
the prophete embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a divine light. e characteristics 
they ap to the Messianic age or the period 
introdu by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which we assign to 
the age which the second coming shall introduce. 


88 tics are the issue of the first 


coming, the natural age of ite principles; 
and to the prophets the principles and thei 
realization all seem cond into one point. 


4. The prophets are not interested in giving 
mere predictions of external events or conditions 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral pelo Nanay and issues of the kingdom ; 
and just as the Day of the Lord seems to them to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring down the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their own time. There 
is ect realizing of moral principles, but the 
condition of the world in its kingdoms and the 
like remains un But ordinarily this is 
not the case. : 

(a) A constant feature in the eschatological] 

icture is Israel’s restoration to ite own d. 

he Lord will say to the North, Give up; and to 
the South, Keep not back : bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth ; even 
every one that is called by my name (Is 43°). And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Am 9°38); they attain Phd and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away (Is 35° 65%) 
The people are truly the people of God— 
el oi le shall be all righteous’; ‘In the Lord 
sh e seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory ' (Is 45"). The ple’s restoration to ever- 
asting felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the same thing. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
righteousness, although the righteousness be one 
bestowed on them by God (Is 43™); and their 
restoration is the outer side of their justification, 
the token to their own heart and to the eyes of the 
nations that they are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 61° 65!7#-). The question how in our da 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophets 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer—their meaning is the literal sense of their 
words, They spoke of the people Israel and of the 
land of Canaan, and predic the restoration of 
the people to their land, and their everlasting 
abode there with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con- 
dition of the people. Of course, to the prophets 
the essential thing was the spiritual ion and 
blessedness of the people given hid ce 
among them of their God in His esa, but they 
were unable to conceive this except as reflected in 
an external condition of the ple. The other 
question is how we may expect these OT prophecies 
to be fulfilled now that the NT dispensation is 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies; the question is how far this 
meaning is now valid. e question is not one to 
be dogmatic on, but we should naturally say that 
it is to be decided by the principles of the NT 
dispensation. The only NT writer who seems 
formally to argue the question is St. Paul (Ro 
9-11). Now, he argues only on the spiritnal side 
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of the Abrahamic covenant, or rather he regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp- 


tive instrument (see art. COVENANT, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in advocating the idea of 
the Restoration of Israel to their own land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on the material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
tap the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
t may be made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to be that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a Lied spiritual and redemptive 
deed. To his mind the covenant guarantees the 
final salvation of Israel. The church of God is 
historical and continuous. It was planted in 
Abraham, and it is perennial. was the 
church, and continues to be; and if the Gentiles be 
in it, they have been grafted in; and if some of the 
natural branches be meantime broken off, God is 
able to graft them in ape and this He will du, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true God has been 
given once for all to , and given to be the 
eritage of mankind. If the OT prophecies are to 
be brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must be observed. That order 
is, first, righteousness and faith, and then restora- 
tion to Canaan. A return of Jews to Canaan 
while still in unbelief, however interesting a thin 
in itself, does not come into contact with O 


prophecy. 
(6) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel and their 
In some prophecies, especially those that 
are apocalyptic in their character, there is the 
iden of a final attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(Ezk 38. 39, J] 3, Zec 14, Ob v.38, Dn). ut 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right- 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2)—a conviction which they receive in 
various ba as through J”s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zeph 3° °, Is 66!8-), but chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
poopie wait on His arm (Is 42° 49° 50°* 5147 60). 
ut while already in the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgamate into one poopie or church— 
Israel ‘inherits the Gentiles’ (Is 54%), ‘the king- 
dom is given to the people of the saintsa of the 
Most High’ (Dn 7”). The nations occupy a 
subordinate place. There may be different shades 
of view in different sate ae Of course, when 
the prophets wrote, Israel alone possessed the 
knowledge of the truce God, and ita place was 
that of benefactor of the nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it — ‘they shall make supplication unto thee, 
saying, Surely God is in thee; and there is none 
else, no God ’ (Is 4514 49%, cf. 147 60° 61°). 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian Eschatology. They are such as these: 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the 
coming of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when 
all Israel s be saved, and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 


being the Presence of God in the midst of them— 
this Jast point corresponding to the Christian idea 
of heaven. All this is said of the people as a 
people. The le is immortal and its life 
eternal ; and this life is conceived as lived in this 
world, though this world transfigured -—a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is 65'"). But are the 
individuals of the people immortal, or is their 
life, however prolonged and blessed, yet finally 
closed by death? It is probable that in most 
passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
some p es, however, the destiny of the in- 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to the uncertain 
authorship of the passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that the more advanced are the 
later. In Is 65**- only a very prolon life 
appears promised, ‘ the days of a tree,’ he that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zec 8‘), But in the apocalyptic passage Is 24-27 
death is represented as abolished, ‘the Lord will 
swallow up death for ever’ (25°); and the promise 
extends to the nations as well as to Israel (ver.™:). 
The conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Ezk 37). In Is 26, however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is the complement of the Restoration of the 
living members of the le. And in Dn l2 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro- 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in the precedin tronblous times, 
had been specially prominent, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

II. EscHATOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL PERSON. 
—One of the strangest things in OT is the little 
pa which the indiv.dual feels he has, and his 

ndency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
the tribe or the nation. When in earlier times the 
individual appari death, he felt that he had 
received the blessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His communion ; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
his ry ec may seem to us. He consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die— 
‘The memory of the righteous is blessed’ (cf. Is 
so He lived, too, in his children and in his 

ple. He saw the good of Israel; his spint 
ived, and the work of his hands was established. 
The t subject was the people, the nation ; 
J” had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
ured his little stream of life and service into the 
ide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the Ceptivity, when national 
life and religion no more exi , the individual 
rose to his own proper place and rights, and felt 
his own worth and responsibility. Though the 
nation had fallen the individuals remained, and 
J” and religion remained, though religion remained 
only in the heart of the individual. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the Bropee in re to the people, 
were appropriated by the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
carefully distinguished. here are, first, certain 
ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 


damental idea is the moral one: God and 
man are moral beings, their relation is moral; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the stage where 
God displays His righteousness, and where man 
BOO ’s face in righteousness. Righteousness 
must win, and righteousness is eternal (Is a 
This is the idea that underlies the Book of Jo 
and such P as 37. 49. and 73. There are 
thus three things to look at: (1) Death and the 
state of the dead ; (2) Life; and (3) the Reconcilia- 
tion of Death and Life. 

(1) By death OT means what we mean when we 
use the word. It is the phenomenon which we 
observe. Now, all parte of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated; he 
continues to subsist in Shedl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the spirit of life. In 
this condition of subsistence, which is not life but 
death, in Shedl, the common abode of all dead 

ns, there is no distinction in destiny between 
fhe righteous and the ungodly. OT does not name 
thosein Shed] either souls or spirite, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain- 
ing a shadowy flickering outline of their former 
personality, for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
which they rise up and speak. Subsistence in Shed] 
is a feeble, nerveless reflection of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro- 
perly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 

m which ite teaching starts. [Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 6. 30, Is 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death is not the 
extinction of the formerly ne boca Neither 
is it philosophic, re ing the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, eased from which it can spread 
ite wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfection at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what we 
mean by it. Itstarts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete personality 
in the unity of ite body and soul. An 
essential of man’s being is the body 5 and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian synthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hence Job, when the idea of a second life first 


The 


dawns upon can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the natural life—< If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (ch. 14). But as life was due to the com- 


munication by God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the withdrawal of this spirit, these operations 
came under the moral idea, and ‘life’ meant moral 
life in the favour of God (Ezk 33)—‘in the way of 


dj change these relations; on the contrary, 
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righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death.’ OT scriptures occupy themselves 
chiefly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
are involved in the relations of men to God they 
come always to light in this life; death ue a 
i 
aes or circumstances it reveals them (Po 37. 

). 

(3) Now, this ogy Sages of life naturally came 
into collision with the fact of death. And OT 
doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efforts made by the faith of 
pou men to gain for the idea of life just referred 

the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforte are of two kinds: one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, a demand for iramortali ty 
or not dying, a protest against the fellowship of 
the living man here with God being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot be interrupted. 
It is quite possible that the examples of this may 
have to be referred to particular circumstances, 
when death might be actually threatening; but 
the language used, the demand made for the con- 
tinuance of life, the lofty assurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot be inter- 
rupted, rise to the os of principles, and are 
by no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion. This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘I have 
set the Lord tke before me ; use he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Shedl ; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of 1s deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. It expresses peoples 
In his ecstasy of life in God he feels life to be 
eternal. The tie between him and J” is indis- 
soluble. With our more reflecting habits of 
thought this ecstasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We accept 
the fact, and rest on what lies beyond. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing what lay beyond, and was but a 
mode of making a demand for that which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different ; 
it was not so much a protest inst dying, as a 
paberd that dying was not death ; it was a denial 

t death was to the saint of God that which the 

pular mind regarded it to be—a separation from 

and descent into Shedl. The fellowship with 

had in life, and which was life, would remain 

omen in —— bare seca iat Aad ph 

t the y soul would overleap and pass 

to God. Tie on to be the faith ex Feasodiih 
Ps 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poetical i 
are briefly looked at, ea pe must be said of 
Shedl and the state of the dead ; though, as has 
been said, OT statements about Shed! chiefly re- 
flect the 2 dene sentiments, and have little positive 
value. It might be surmised from the stron 
expressions used many times of death in the O 
that in death existence absolutely came to an end. 
Thus Ps 146 ‘ his breath h forth, he returneth 
to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish’ ; 
Ps 304% ‘O spare me, that I may recover siren gt 
before I go hence, and be no more.’ And perhaps 
most strongly of all Job 14"*- ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if it be cut down, it will sprout again; but man 
lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep’ (cf. 7"). But these are only the stron 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that never returns to 
be lived on this earth again. The conception of 
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Shed! is sufficient answer to the apparent doctrine 
which they teach. The word Shedl (xz, twice 
written defectively, and usually fem., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root has been su to be a softened form of 
another root (bye, represented by bye the hollow 
hand, Is 40?) signifying perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it would have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. Holle); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in OT (48vocos in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor- 
gt BE Assyrian Sudlu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied by Jensen. Shed! is the opposite of the 
mpper sphere of light and life; it is ‘deep Shedl’ 
(Ps 86 63°), the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness’ (Job 10"). There 
is no strict topography to be sought for Shedl ; it 
is in great measure the creation of the imagination, 
deep down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26°). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
buryin Sasa (Is 144, Ezk 32%). Shedl is the 
place of departed personalities ; the generations of 
one’s forefathers are there, and he who dies is 
gathered unto his fathers; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
him, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37® 
42%, 2S 12%). 

(1) The state of those in Shedl.—As death con- 
sists in the with 


shades (o°xs) Job 265, Is 14°). 
‘gilence’ (Ps 94”); it is ‘the land of forgetfulness’ 
(Ps 884); ‘the living know that they must die, the 
dead know not anything’ (Ec 9°); ‘his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them’ 
(Job 14"), But other passa represent the 
existence of the dead in Shed] as a dreamy re- 
flection of life on earth, in which self-consciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain—‘ Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us?’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends amon 
them. (2) There ts no distinction of gree a evil 
on Shedl.—All must go into Shed], and all alike are 
there (Job 8"). Sheol itself is no place of punish- 
ment nor of reward (Ec 9), neither is it divided into 
com ents having this meaning: ‘To-morrow,’ 
said Samuel to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me’ 
(1 S 28%). The idea of a deeper or darker Shed! in 
any penal sense cannot be verified. ‘The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Baby- 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis 
the ‘farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 14%). If the ‘prison’ referred to Is 24" 
be Shedl, incarceration in Shed], 3.6. death, is re- 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, such as 
being deprived of sepulture, ei sti eave to 
him when he descends into the Underworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66™* ‘their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of the ungodly, which are cast out upon 
an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the 
un themselves in Shedl. (8) All connexion 
with the world of the lwing is broken off.—The 
dead teas erie return to earth, a sar ee know 
anything of the events passin ere (Jo 1413, 
Ee 9°). et with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in Shedl, there was naturally a 
pular upereuton that they could be reached. 
his belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 

among. the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 
though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 8). The practice probabl 
did not repose on any general idea that the d 
must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 
‘there must be wisdom with great Death,’ but on 
the idea that great peonn es continued still to be 
in death that which they had been in life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul in seeking 
unto Samuel. There is no record of any one 
answering from the dead except Samuel. The 
question whether any connexion was ee to 
exist between the person in Shed! and his body can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion 

as to interfere with the of the person into 

Shedl, whatever befell the y. The want of 

burial was in iteelf dishonouring, and the dishonour 

continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are some 
passages which seem to speak of a sympathetic 
rapport still existing between the and the 

rson in Shedl, but probably they ardly £° 

Farther than to the idea that the y 

though thrown off, was still part of the man, and 

not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the person 
and God is cut F- This is what gave death its 
ignificance to the religious mind. Fellowship 
with God ceases—‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in Shed] who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For Shedl cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy trath’ 

Othe roueidiea telatin to the eschatology of th 

8 g © esc ogy of the 

: n are mostly poetical, and t they are 


individual 

in some points obscure. They are such as 

Ps 16. iF. 3. 37. 49. 78, and man ents of 

others, and Job. Now, with re to these pas- 
must be said: first, they are 


mar several thin ley & 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith—belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the judgment, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in s perfect kingdom 
—was the faith of the writers. Again, all the 
passages repose upon an acknowledged distinction 
among men, the distinction of the righteous and 
the ungodly. This distinction is visible, men are 
differently related to God. But the problem arose 
from the fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction : 
in a moral world morality was not triumphant, in 
the government of the righteous God mghteous- 
ness was not acknowled No doubt, the pious 
mind sometimes com iteelf by a deeper analysis 
of that wherein true prosperity or felicity lay—the 
rtion falling to it, even God Himself, was a akg 
ounder good t an all earthly possessions (Is 17. 73). 
Nevertheless, the problem remained and demanded 
solution. The solution was always an eschato- 
logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly truly i 
itself. In other words, immortality or z 
life is the corollary of religion, as Christ, samming 
up the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 
of the dead, but of the living; it might even 
be said to be the corollary of morality—if the 
universe be a moral world there is everlasting life 
The general position of OT saints, with their faith 
in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 
to that of the early Christi who looked for the 
y coming of Christ. his coming would 
change the world and the Church, but the Chureh 
would pass living into perfect blessedness; and, of 
course, individ would share the change—‘ We 
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shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
community, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualiam is little seen in 
OT. It is real to this extent: the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upes 
which the community would enter when 


ap to abide for ever among them. He 
longed that he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded off individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of eee (1) 
passages which, though spoken perhaps by in- 

ividuals, oe the hope of the living people, 
and refer to that great change which the Day of 
uce, and which the individual, 


the Lord shall introd 
as of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2) es where the in- 
dividual contemplates death, but expresses the 
assurance that he will not, like the ungodly, fall 
into Shedl, but see life. Ps 37 belongs to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, though the phrase ‘take 
me’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping Shed! at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities: first, its dh ype 
ing verses iunply that its teaching on immortality 
is no more an aspiration, but a firm conviction; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this be the case, the 
words, ‘God will redeem my soul from Shedl,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly be eg thet by 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom, which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas- 
oy for details the commentaries must be con- 
ted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
not speculative men. They did not reason that the 
soul was immortal from its nature,—this was not the 
kind of immortality in which they were in 
—though, for all that appears, the idea that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopes of immortality, though they may be observed 
giving these instinctive desires expression. So far 
as they reasoned, their assurance was based on the 
moral idea—Righteousness is eternal. So far as 
they experienced and felt, their assurance was 
immediate — religion is reciprocal, the conscious- 
ness of God is God’s giving Himself in the con- 
sciousness, 

It has always been felt strange that the Penta- 
teuch, which gives the constitution of the people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shedl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent. is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Deut. reposes on Isai 
and the Fab ate: of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ eon Ezekiel. The constitution which 
they furnish for Israel is the embodiment of the 
prophetic conceptions. But the conceptions of the 
propce are ideal, their pictures of the true 

sracl are pictures of Israel of the future, Israel of 


* See particularly the Anhang to Studer’s Das Buch Hiobd, 
Bremen, 1881. 
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the ect and final state; in other words, of 
] in Palanan may be Ppa ‘e condition o 
immortality. e legislation seeks to im this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of siécsanity. 3 when 
applied to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro- 
jected into the future. 


LirzratTors.—Von O 


a Future Life, with a Com- 
phy by Esra Abbot, New York, 1871. Besides 
© relative sections in the Bid. 7 , useful works are : 
Oehler, Vet. Test. Sententia de rebus mortem futuris, 
1846; Perowne (Bp.), Immortality (H Lecture), 1869; 
tz, Vora on der Christ. Lehre v. d. Unsterblich- 
keit, 1861 ; Stade, Die Alttest. Voretellungen vom Zustand nach 
dem T 1868, and relative section in vol. i.; Jeremias, 
Die Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode, 
1887 ; wally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1802; A. B. 
Davidson, Modern on and OT Immortality,’ Expositor, 
May The Chri rine 
I A. B. DAVIDSON. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1. The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.c. 200-A.D. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con- 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
8. Ite historical development. 4. Its systematic 
ex tion. 

THE AUTHORITIES. 
2nd cent. B.c.—Sirach. 
Neary ic Enoch 1-36. 


ani 
er) ta Enoch 83-90; 91- 
1 


ss Tobit. 

‘s Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 
comium and 3°-€18, 

* Testaments of the XII 


Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 
Sections. Between ae 


140 and A.D. 30. 
<3 Judith. 
ist cent. B.C.—Ethiopic Enoch 37-70. 
= 1 Maccabees. 
i Psalms of Solomon, 
= 2 Maccabees. 
Ist cent. A.D.—Book of Jubilees. 
2 Assumption of Moses. 
- Philo. 
sé Slavonic Enoch. 
‘. Book of Wisdom. 
‘ 4 Maccabees. 


Composite works writ- 


Apocal of Baruch} ten partly before and 
Book o ch partly A.D. 70. 
4 Ezra art of the Book of 
Ascension of Isaiah Baruch may belong to 

the 2nd cent. B.C. 
Josephus. 


The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
uscrer of light they shed on the evolution of 
eschatological thought among the Jews. Thus 
very little help in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Baruch, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the B epee iat 
apocalyptic writings that we are almost entirely 
beholden for the materials of which we are in 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but alao in not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times established 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

II. SOME OF THE CONCEPTIONS WHICH GAVE 
BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION OF 
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LATER JEWISH ESCHATOLOGY.—These concep- 
tions were already at work in OT, but were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full righte. 

1. The enlarged tion of God as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world, and ts con- 
sequences.— When once this idea is fully compre- 
hended, the OT conception of Sheol can no lo 


logically exist. And yet theee two conflicting 
conceptions did exist by side for several cen- 
turies. So long as J” was conceived simply as the 


tribal God of Israel, and as one among other 
god whoee sole = = the peer 4 ‘ane 
prosperity o e on , then Sheo 
was acnraile soncalved ¢ Zs beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so preserved its ancient non- 
moral character. It is not, indeed, till almost 
the Maccabean period that the former conce 
tion has transformed the latter, and the abode 
of the shades has become a place of moral retribu- 


Another consequence of this enlarged conception 
of God was an enlarged conception of judgment. 
Since God was the Creator and Ruler o men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should be decided, naturally 
arose. It must be oonceded, however, that in 
Judaism this idea was, so far as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit- 
able character. In their case, judgment, as a rule, 
At best th 

y to become subject to Israel. 
_ 2. The rela tae of the sndividual, and his grow- 
ing clatme.—The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in OT.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, ornation. The latter doctrine, which identi- 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con- 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch. 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
eae it by an og tag exaggerated and false 
individ . As the consequences of sin were 
still confined to this life, the difficulties of this 
conception soon came to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divine punishment, and 
every pee of prosperity a special instance of 
God's favour. The antinomies arising from such 
@ view are discussed in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
its untenableness demonstrated no leas certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
sia Fahmi As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
pera r4 with His righteous servants incapable 
of j cation. But notwithstanding the k- 
ruptcy of both these theories, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
I were set free to attempt a truer and pro- 
founder solution of the problem. On the one 
hand, the faithful servant of J” in due time came 
to be assured that neither here nor hereafter could 
he be mel phir from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient Sheol would 
stretch out its arms in vain. On the other, the 
religious thinker of Israel was equally assured 
that since God's righteousness did not attain to 
ita fall consequences here, it must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a personal blessed existence, 
whether of limited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of the Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed immortality, e a 
postulate of religious thought. In due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 
effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- 
* Of. Gn 1833-33, Ex 8233, Nu 1633, Dt 710 2416 etc. 


meant simply condemnation. ey were 
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sequent centuries, as we find in Apocalyptic 
ree : 

growing transcendence o 

ions.—In OT the ho ff 


the Messianic 


le, and the establishment of an earthly king- 
pore of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from 
violence and sin. But in the later period 
between the present and future ae 
bho hp oe oe fe on ra e last 
resemblances vanish, an © present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and his 
angels, and the future is conceived as an un 
ae om at blessedness under the immediate sway 
° or the i 
III. THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISE 
ESOHATOLOGY.—({A) 2nd cent. B.C. 

Sirach.—The eschatology of this book bel to 
the OT. Hades is the place of the shades the 
Tegion of death (9? 14!* 36 211¢ 414 49%), There is no 
d ight there (14%), no praise of God (17"-*), man 
is plun in an eternal sleep (46'9 22" 38*). 
Retribution does not follow a man into the after- 
life (41*), but his sins are visited through the evil 
remembrance of his name, and in the misfortunes 
of his children after him (11% 23% 404 415%), <As 
regards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Elijah 
is to be the forerunner (48), when will 
be delivered from evil (50°: ™), the scattered tribes 
restored (33, AV 36"), the heathen nations duly 
punished (32%, AV 35%* 1%), He ex also the 
eternal duration of Israel (37%), and likewise of 
David’s line (47"*). 

Ethiopic Enoch® 1-36.—This entary writing 
represents the earliest, and at all events the most 
primitive, view of the ‘ last things’ in the literature 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably sin oe the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful and 
men (10%! 1%) in the world-judgment (10°~). 
But the final judgment is yet tocome. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 


where they have a foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In due course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection the 


righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 22%). The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and ite: progenies 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (10 16' 1%). The former are 
plunged into an abyss of fire (=Tartarus, 10% ™), 
while the wicked amongst men are cast into Gehenna, 
and their pun 188 e for the righteous 
(27% 8), hen the eternal Messianic kingdowu is 
established, with Jerusalem and Palestine for its 
centre (25°). God makes His abode with man (28) 
—there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles become 
righteous and worship God (10"). The righteous 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy patriarchal lives 
(5° 25°) and every material blessing (5? 10% © 11°), 
begetting each 1000 children (10). There is no 
hint as to what becomes of the righteous after the 
second death. 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishment of an 
e Messianic kingdom s ) and likewise to 
thoee of the righteous individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in this kingdom ; (3) that Sheol 
has undergone transformation, and me cn 
intermediate place of moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time im 
literature ; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 


* For some treatment of the cr tical and — 
of this work, the readers should casult he rss on. book. 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 
the fallen angels ; and (5) that the final qunement 
es the Measianio kingdom, and is limited to 


Daniel.—The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ‘saints of the 

ost High’ is greatest (7% ™ 12', in the persecn- 
tion under Antiochus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and His throne of judgment will be set 
up (7°), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (74-4), and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (7+ * *); and these 
will ‘br in pieces and consume’ (2) all the 
naloms of the world, and all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve’ them (7™); their ‘ do- 
minion 1s an ever. dominion which not 
pass away’ (7%). And the righteous who ‘sleep 
ina land of dust® shall awake,’ to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (12'°), 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom—there 
is no Messiah—is established not only through the 
personal intervention of God, but also through the 
active efforts of we ps Mad oc’ feature 
reappears nently in the pocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the send? (2) The earre tin is 
@ resurrection of the body, and embraces all Israel. 
(3) ed gine of the rp eee is the sah rah sd ‘all 
peoples, nations, an ’ are its subjects 
tpue (4) The context does a decide whether the 
risen body will its natural appetites, as in 
Eth. En. 1-36, but seems to favour this idea. (5) 
‘ Everlasting life’ (12°, or rather ‘ sonian life’ 9 


ody) may mean nothing more than a very long life, 
as in Eth. En. 1-36. (6) Nothing is said as to the 
fature abode of the Gentiles. 


pc dk Enoch 83-90 (B.C. 166-161).—The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth. En. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allied to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
a few years earlier. His eschatology is developed 
at greater length than that of Daniel. Like Daniel, 


he regards ev ple under heaven as being 
under the control of a dian angel. But this 
view is peculiar] in this author. The 


applied 

undue severities that have befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, but are the doing of the 70 shep- 
herds (3.6. angels) into whose care God com- 
mitted Israel] (89). But these angels have not 
wronged I with impunity ; for judgment is at 
hand. When their hahaa is sorest, a righteous 
league will be formed (3.6. the Hasidim, 90°), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabee (90%), who will war 


veuoriouny arias “f the patra za Israel. 
While the struggle is sti ing, ill a 
in n, and the earth will swallow the adver: 


saries of the righteous(90"%). The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then be cast into an 
a of fire (s.e. Tartarus, 90%™), and the apos- 
tates into Gehenna (90”). Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerusalem (90* ™), and the sur- 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israelites will be raised to take pert 
in the kingdom (90*). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (90), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Observe (1) the growing consciousness of the 
evils and imperfections of the present world. Thus 
even Israel for a time is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualism manifests itself also in the picture of 


* This is the natural 
e ite 
OT sense as a moral 
retribution is unknown. Only b bag Be this condition 
can man enter on the retribu ba that is due. 


i 
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the future kingdom. Then its centre is not the 
earthly Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, bronght 
down from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
unfitness of the former. et the writers of Eth. 
En. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness. (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. En. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. @) 
here the earliest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocalyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
ue merely to ere reminiscence. 

Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 (B.0. ry aes aa we 
from the eschatological views of the t creseding 
books to those of the present, we feel conscious we 
are entering into a world of new conceptions. In 
the former the resurrection and the final 
judgment were the prelude to an everlasting 

essianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are var ara to ita close. The author acknow- 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
impunity ; but this is not so: their evil d are 
recorded every day (104’), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (90) ; and from 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, st will never eacape (98* !¢ 
1047-5), In the eighth week, moreover, the Meassianio 
kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91? 957 96! etc.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
final judgment will be held, and the former heaven 
and will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (91'*"%), Then the righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been ed by angels (100°), will 
be raised (91'° 92°), but not in the body, but as 
spirits only (103**), and they shall joy as the 
angels (104‘), and become companions of the 
heavenly hoste (104°), and shine as the stars for 
ever (104%). 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kingdom is apparently for the 
first time in literature conceived of as temporary. 
(3)Sheol has for the first time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22). (4) The resurrection 
is for the firat time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(5) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tobst.—The pawn of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. The same view of the 
after-life prevails (4"*). It entertains, like the OT 
high hopes for the nation. Thus Jerusalem an 
the temple will be rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, forsaking their idols, will worship the 
God of Israel (13°*% 14**), 

Sibylline Oracles, Prowmium and 97-*%,—This 
book contains many details concerning the last 
times; but as it belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 


Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom. Very 
will grow 


soon the Be le of the Mighty 
strong (3 ish, and God will send the Messiah 
from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and he will be guided in all things b 
God. And the temple be i apne wit 
lory, and the earth teem with frui ess (32-60), 
hen the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied OF 
fearful portents (3%'-*), But Israel will dw 
safely under the divine protection (3%); and the 
rest of the cities and the islands will be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (3"*7%), 
The blessings of the Messianic age are recounted 
7-74. of. also 3'-™. 619-6, And the kings of 
the earth will be at peace with one another (9°) 
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And God will establish a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (3"-™), and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judges and kings of the earth (3°), and 
men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
parts of the earth (37-7). . 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. — Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as B.C. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. Till a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on the present subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra- 
ordinary, or unvouched for elsewhere. 

Judith.—This book is sin ly barren in eschat- 
ological thought. Its of the judgment of 
the heathen (167). 

(B) lat cent. B.C. 

Ethiopie Enoch 37-70 (B.C. 94-64).—These chap- 
ters form the well-known ‘ Similitudes,’ the most 
important element in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer's eschatological views are as follows :—In 
the latter days sin will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(38? 412) and of His Anointed (48°) ; and the ki 
and the mighty will opprees the elect of the 
children of (624). But suddenly the Head of 
Days will appear, and with Him the Son of Man 
(46* * ¢ 48%), to execute universal judgment. And 
all Israel will be raised from the dead (51! 615), and 
all jad ent will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41° 697’), who will universal dominion (62° 
and sit on the throne of God (47? 51%). And he wi 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (61° 55*), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(62? ’ and the kings and the mighty (62° 
63'-+ Hf), And the fallen angels will be cast into a 
mat furnace (54°), and the kings and the mighty 

ill be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish- 
ment (53*° 54!-%), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will be driven from off the face of the 
earth (38° 412 45°); the Son of Man will slay them 
by the word of his mouth (62"). And heavenj and 
earth will be transformed (45* 5°), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39° 41%). And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (45‘). And 
they will be clad in garments of life (62% '*), and 
become angels in heaven (51‘), and grow in know- 
ledge and righteousness (58°). 

bserve that (1) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but ita scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the literature of the pre- 

ing cen , but a transformed heaven and 
earth. Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. (2) The 
Messiah for the first time in Jewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2nd cent. B.C. were practi- 
cally dead, have, owing partly to the circumstances 
of the time, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the Pss. of Solomon, below. (4) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in literature: ‘Christ’ (48 62%), ‘the 
Righteous One’ (38° 53°), ‘the Elect One’ (40° 45 ¢), 
‘the Son of Man ’ (46* ® ¢ 48? etec.). (5) All questions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 
it belongs to the context, the writer teaches that 
when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are 
destroyed, the remaining Gentiles will be saved if 
they repent and forsake their idols. God will 
have mercy on them, but give them no honour or 


glory. 
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1 Maccabees.—This book is entirely wanting 
eschatological teaching, if we except the writer's 
expectation of a prophet in 4“ 14%, 

salms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40).—Like the Simuli- 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorship. 
igo in common a vigorous Messianic hope, 
ut on very divergent lines. In the p 
century this hope was practically non-existent. 
So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly fels 
But in the first half of the next century it was 
very different. Subject to ruthless opereenoms the 
righteous were in sore need of help. As their 
princes were the leaders in this op ion, they 
were forced to look for divine ai Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and an 
But other religious thi returning afresh to the 
study of OT, revived, as in the Psalms of Solomon, 
the expectation of the prophetic Messiah, yer 
from the house and lineage of David (17%). the 
hopes of this i nfined to Pas 17. 18, and 
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Messiah are co 
in all the Pss that precede there is not even 
remotest hint of such ho it is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. There are other grounds 
for the same inference, but we cannot deal with 
them here. In recounting, therefore, the eachat- 
ology of Psa.-Sol, we shall deal with Pas 17. 18. 

s3 17. 18. The Messiah—specifically so called im 
17* 18° — is to spring from the lineage of David (17*), 
to be a righteous king (17*), pure from asin (17%). 
He will gather the o> gee tribes together (17 ™), 
and purify Israel (17*- ®), and will suffer no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them (17**), nor any iniquity to 
lodge in their midst, nor any that knoweth wicked- 
ness (17%- *) ; and all the people will be holy (17™), 
even sons of God (17). But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
month (17®, cf. 17%), for his weapons will not be 
carnal ; nor will he trust in horse or rider or bow, or 
in silver or gold (17%), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (17"). And the remain- 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (17-*); 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to see his glory (17™), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (17%). And the 
Messiah wil] not faint all his days 17*). 

Observe that (1) the Messiah 1s, however bi 


endowed, a man and ee ee (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can onl of tem dura- 
tion. (8) It falls in with both these o ions, 


that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion 1a con- 
firmed by the beatitude of 17%, ‘Blessed are they 
that be born in those oa to behold the 
blessing of Israel which God sh ing to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.” Thus only 
the surviving righteous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still merci- 
fully dealt with. Such as have not been hostile to 
Israel are spared and become subject. 

Pss 1-16. The bulk of these Pass are ailent as to 
the future. They are all absolutely silent as to 
the Messiah. On the other hand, they paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (8* 


11>°), A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob- 
ably expected—at all events a period of prosperity, 
when ’s help is promised (7°). But beyond 


prophesying vengeance on the hostile nations and 
the sinners, the psalmists do not dwell on this 
period. The real recompense of the righteous u 
not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom | 
of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (3* 13°), 
they inherit life in gladness (14’), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15%). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, ‘their inheritance is Hades 
(here=hell) and darknees and destruction’ (14°), 
destruction and darkness (15), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (16%), and their iniquities pursue them 
thithor (154). Thus the eschatulogy of Pss 1-16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Maccabees.—There is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, pai it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (2%). There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant réle. Present re- 
tribution follows sin alike in the case of Israel and 
of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel its 
is corrective, whereas in that of the Gentiles it is 
vindictive (6%). Scag God punish His people, 
He does not withdraw His mercy from them (6** 
14%), In order to show the certainty of retribu- 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners suffer the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
of the heathen oppressors, Epiphanes (77 9°) and 
Nicanor (15"°"); and of the Hellenizing Jews, 
Jason (57!) and Menelaus (13°). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to be due to sin (71% %- %), 
Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness 
(64). But our present concern is mainly with re- 
tribution beyond the grave. The righteous and 
the wicked of Israel enter r death the inter- 
mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste 
of their final doom (6%), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7% 41-1 3 %. 3), possibly even of all 
Jews (12%-“), The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7"). Apparently, it is to accom- 
pany the final judgment. Of the heathen there 
will be no resurrection : when they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (7). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

(9) Ist cent. A.D. 

ook of Jubilees.—Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Book of Jubilees makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terms, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the kingdom effected through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 23% 92 ‘Calamity follows on 
calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and all evil judgments such as 
these, one with another, illness and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
oung with the old, and the old with the young, 

e poor with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the prince, on account 
of the law and the covenant; for they have for- 

tten His commandment, and the covenant and 

e feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 
the jubilees, and all judgments. 22. And a great 

unishment will befall the deeds of this generation 

om the Lord; and he will give them over to the 
sword and to jncemont and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Gentiles (23%). ‘And he will wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
will show thera no mercy or grace, and who respect 
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the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that they 
are more wicked than all the children of men. And 
they will use violence eee Israel and transgres- 
sion ets Jacob, an uch blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
and none to bury. 24. In those days they will 

aloud, and call and pray that they may be saved 
from the hand of the sinful Gentiles; but none will 


saved. 
Then Israel will repent (23%). ‘And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seek the commandments, and to return to the 
aths of righteousness’ (23! %7-%), ‘16, And in 
hat generation the sons will convict their fathers 
and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of their mouth and the great wickednesses 
which they perpetrate, and concerning their forsak- 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and His ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
or the left. 27. And the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene- 
ration to generation and day to day, till their days 
w near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
number of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
And therewill be no old man norone that is not satis- 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 
youths. 29. And all their days they will complete 
in pour and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will be no Satan nor any evil destroyer; for all 
their days will be days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal His ser- 
vante, and ey will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out His adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy for ever 
and ever, and will see all their judgments and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ Finally, when the 
righteous die their spirite will enter into a blessed 
immortality (23*!). ‘And their bones will rest in 
the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
judgments, and shows mercy to hundreds and 
ousands of all that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) apparently there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and that the soul enters at death 
on its final destiny. (2) Sheol has thus become 
hell] (24%). ‘For though he ascend unto heaven, 
thence will he be brought down; and whithersoever 
he flee on earth, thence will he be dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himself amongst the nations, 
even from thence will he be rooted out; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condemnation be great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

cee tai (tot of Moses (A.D. 7-29).—This book is 
closely allied to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the [heo- 
cratic or Messianic kingdom will be a period of 
repentance (1%), 1750 years after the death of 

oses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel (1014), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity. During this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural enemies (10°), and finally be 
exalted to heaven (10°), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gehenna (10°). 

Observe that (1) there is no Messiah. Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really inimical to 
this expectation: ‘The eternal God alone... 
will punish the Gentiles.’ (2) There appears to be 
no resurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, similarly as in Eth. En. 
91-104, Pss of lomon, and Jubilees. (8) 
Gehenna, which originally was the specific place 
of punishment for apostate Jews, has now me 
the final abode of the wicked generally. 

* See Charies’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 50, 60. 
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kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
, is strong evidence as to the 
revalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic 
udaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and final judgment. All entered after 
death into their final abode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting (De Cherub. § 1); 
even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
(De Ezecrat. § 6). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course be no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death (De 
. Alleg. Ae 
vonic Enoch*® (A.D. 1-60).—As the earth was 
created in six days, ite history, according to this 
book, will be accomplished in years; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s history wi 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years—the millennium 
or Measianic kingdom. Then time will into 
eternity (327-337). In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judgment is held, variously called ‘the 
day of judgment’ (39! 51°), ‘the great day of the 
Lord’ (18°), ‘ the great judgment’ (52 58° 65° 667) 
‘the day of the great judgment’ (50*), ‘ the etern 
judgment’ (71), ‘the great judgment for ever’ (60*), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (48°), ‘the immeasurable 
judgment’ (40). But prior to the final judgment 
he souls of the de are in intermediate p 
Thus the rebellious angels are confined to the 
second heaven, pitas in torment the eternal 
qudeinent (7°), The fallen lustful an are kept 
in durance under the earth (18'). tan, being 
hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita- 
tion (20**). There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. The writer 
declares, however, that places have been oh pd 
for every human soul (49? 58°). From the latter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls. In 32! Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on his death, and is 
transferred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42°). Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to tes pr gr ae a ie al man (58* ), 
On the conclusion of the final judgment the right- 
eous enter paradise as their ete inheritance and 
final abode A 9. 42%5 615 65°). The wicked are 
cast into hell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will be for everlasting (10. 40 41° 491-3 
ta There is apparently no resurrection of the 
Mae ie righteous are clothed with the ente 
of ’s glory (22°, cf. Eth. En. 62 1084). The 
seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55 
67?), but this is an exceptional privilege. 
bserve that (1) we have here the mention 
of the millennium. (2) There is no resurrection of 
the body ; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the righteous, which have in the interval been in 
the intermediate place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to poradve: 

Book of Wisdom.—In this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Mossianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 

ighteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
( °%). There will be no resurrection of the body ; 
or the soul is the proper self: the Lody is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 


* For further details see Morfill and Oharles’ editio princepe 
of this book ; also the art. Enocu (Bk. of Secrets of). 
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due season laid down again. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor. 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed- 
ness are set f in terms remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (3'* 4* 7 15%). As for 
the wicked, they will death 
(132 24. 994) ; they will be 


will | mented in fire for ever (9 10). 


Apocalypse of Baruch® (A.D. 50-80).—Of this 
composite work the six or more eaepennent con- 
stituenta may be in three when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus the Messiah Apocalypses A! A? A’, i.e. 27- 
30! 36-40 53-74, form the first class. i. This 
differs from the nee eee ee 
being written prior to A.D. 70 and in ing the 
doctrine of a personal Messiah. The rdle of the 
Messiah ae enerely © passe coe whereas m 
A? and A® he is a warrior who slays the enemies of 

with his own hand. Inall Apocalypees 
the Messiah-Kingdom is of tem duration. 
In A? ‘his principate will stand for ever until the 
world of corruption is at an end’ (40°); in A® his 
reign is deacri as ‘the consummation of 
which is corruptible, and the ing of 
which is incorruptible’ (747). In A? A® the 
kingdom is pe eae with the judgment of the 
sword (397-40? 7 ' The Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed I should be destroyed, but those 
that not done so should be in order to 
be subject to Israel (72°*). The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of B', and the third of B* and B*, 
written after A.D. 70. 

ii. In B', t.6. 1-9 43-447 45-46* 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to the rebuilding of Jera- 
salem (6°), the restoration of the exiles (77* 787), the 
Messianic kingdom, but no Messiah (1° 46* 77%). 
enn is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 

iii, In B*, é.6. 18-25. 80°-35. 41-42. 44" 47-52. 
75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present oorruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wholly on the incorruptible world that is to 

The world will be renewed (32°), and in this 
renewal, from being transitory and verging to ita 
close (48% 85), it will become ey ar (519) and 
everlasting (48™) ; from being a world of corruption 
(40° 74? 21” ete.), it will become incorruptible and 
invisible (747 51°). The teaching as to the resurreo- 
a proceeds on srr lines. Thus in answer to 

e question, ‘ Wilt thou perchance change these 
things (3.6. man’s material body) which have been 
in the world, as also the world?’ (49), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised with their bodies, 
exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re 
cognition by thoee who knew them. When this 

* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon here 
see Charles’ A pocalypes of Baruch. 
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recognition is completed, the bodies of the right- 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a spiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (51": * 7); 
and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to the stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory (51°). ae a surpass the angels in ex- 
cellency pai B*, é.c. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B*, and only 
spiritual blessedneses is looked for in the world of 
incorruption (85* °). 

Observe that (1) in B* Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the dag tee to the final 
judgment (23° 48** 52°, of. 56°). This intermediate 
place is one involving certain d of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abode of 
pain (30° 364), but not to be compared with their 
torments the final judgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘cham- 
bers’ or ‘treasuries’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4“) 


where they suey ss t and and are ed 
by angels (Eth. En. 100°, 4 7). From these 

ey issue forth at the final Barra to receive 
their everlasting reward (30°) (2) From the 


respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
already current in J adalat, 

Book of Baruch.—In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1-% is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 
pater part of 9-5. It is composed of at 
east three sndopaneene writings. As to their 
dates, rota) sati ry has been yet arrived at. 
It is noteworthy that in 2°’ Hades sti | Ses pba 

T connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (4'%**) and the return of the exiles (4-5). 

4 Eera.—We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book. Of the five independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two were written prior to 
A.D. 70, and three subecrueney: The two former 

Vv 


he designates ha Sp as an Ezra A ypse 
and a Son-of-Man Vision. (a) The Ezra A ypse 
consiste of chapters 4%-5'% 619%. % 7-44 §%_913, and 


is largely eschatological. The apne of the last 
times are recounted at great length (5!-!* 638 9}-8- 6), 
the destruction of Rome (5°), and the advent of the 
Meesiah, the Son of God (54 7%). Certain saints 
will accompany the Messiah (7™), and ail the faith- 
ful who have survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice ther with the Messiah 
for 400 years. Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (7*), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
maid it was created (7°). Then the next 
wor 

(7%), and all mankind will be raised from the dead 
(7*) and appear at the last judgment (7*). Then 
Paradise P =final abode of the righteous) and 
Gehenna will be revealed. And the judgment will 
last seven years (7®), 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
731.8 there seems to be a preliminary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7%, but this is doubtful. 

(6) A Son-of-Man Vision.—This writing consists 
of a ga! 13, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (13), who will appear in the clouds of 
heaven (13* *); and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13* *), but 


1518 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Now in 
Ps 90 the writer prays: ‘Make us to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.’ From the combination of these two passages it was 

that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, as a 
set-off against the period of oppression in Egypt. 


‘t 
ill awake and the corruptible will perish | Ro 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of war (13°: *), but Bh hates law, which is 
like fire’ (13% @), d he will restore the ten 
tribes (13 7), and preserve the residue of God’s 
gag that are in Palestine (13). 

e shall now set forth the eschatological ex- 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which were composed 
between A.D. 70 and 100. (c) The le Vision, t.e. 
10-12%, Here the destruction of Rome is pre- 
dicted, through the agency of the Messiah sprung 
from the house of David (12%), who will judge its 
people and destroy them (12). He will save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he will fill 
them with joy to the end, even the day of judgment 
12"), (d Ezra fragment, 8.6. 14)-?%- 18-2. 96-47, 

is to be translated and live with the Messiah till 
the times are ended (14°). These times are twelve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already elapsed (14). 
There seems to be no Messianic kingdom. 

(e) TheA se of Salathiel, 3.6, $'-S! 41-8 §18>_ 
6°? G_7% 74_g62 98_10°7 124-4 14-8, The world is 
sorry Sear an end (4). As it was created, so it 
will judged by God alone (5% 6°). Very few 
will be saved (77 8%), Judgment and all things 
relating to it were pre before the creation of 
the world and of man (7”). The day of judgment 
will arrive when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4) ; for the sins of earth will not retard 
it (4%). In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7% ™ © %.% 14%), On 
dying, the souls of the righteous will be allowed 
— da . te aise = omar non arr 
t i an in the ‘chambers 
(775.0866 131), They wilt have the joy of rest in 
seven ways (7*-®). These chambers form their 
intermediate abode: after the final judgment © 
glory and transfiguration await them (7). But 
the souls of the wicked will not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but roam to and fro in torment in 
seven ways (7%*- %), After the final judgment 


they will be tormented more “Mable stil 
Intercession, though issible now ( a) i 

not be allowed on the day of judgment (7'*!®), 
All things will then be finally determined (744). 
With the final ju ent this world closes and the 
next begins (7): it will be a new creation (7%). 
With its establishment the a ae enter on their 
final reward. They shall be te as stars (7%); 
and, beyond them (7*%), they 8 shine as the sun 


and be immortal (7%). Paradise will be their final 
abode (7*). 
Josephus (A.D. 37-101). — Josephus’ interpreta- 


tion of Messianic prophecy as pointing to Ves- 
pasian (BJ vi. v. 4) must be set down to the 
exigencies of his position with regard to the 
mans. For it is clear from Ant. Iv. vi. 5 that 
he looked forward to a Messianic era. As the 
troubles predicted by Daniel had befallen Israel, 
so likewise would the prosperity (Ant. X. xi. 7). 
Apparently, he believed in an intermediate state 
for the righteous. Thus in Ant. XVII. i. 8 it is 
said that ‘souls have an immortal vigour, and that 
under the earth (ird xOovés, of. BU I. viii. 14 cad’ 
@dov) there will be rewards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the former 
will have power to revive and live again.’ Here 
the wicked enter at once into everlasting punish- 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 
into other bodies, probably spiritual bodies (BJ 1. 
viii 14). Such was the Pharisaic doctrine accordin 

to Josephus. The Essenes believed that a blesse 

immortality awaited the souls of the righteous (BJ 
II. viii. 11), but that those of the wicked were des- 
tined to a dark, cold region, full of undying torment, 
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The above account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus gon A be ed as fairly 
trustworthy ; but that which he gives in BJ i. 
viii. 5 is misleading in a high degree. There he 
describes the soul as a ‘particle of Divinity’ (Geoé 
soipa) which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
‘receive as their lot the most holy Place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 

in sent into pure ies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. SyYsSTEMATIO POSITION OF JEWISH Es- 
CHATOLOGY (B.C. 200-A.D. 100).—In the precedin 
section we have given a survey of eschatologi 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and consequently, in large measure, of their actual 
evolution. By presenting the eschatological scheme 
of each writer by itself in that section, we have 
made it possible for the reader to see the various 
conceptions, such as Sheol, Gehenna, Messi 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical environment. In this section, however. 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal plpag Bek the various forms they assumed 
from B.C. to A.D. 100 in Jewish circles. These 
conceptions are: the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the Dispersion, 
the tion, Judgment, Sheol or Hades, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

The Last Woes.—It will be sufficient for our 
es where 
these woes preluding the Messianic ae are 
ese are: Dn 12}, Or. Stbyll, 3796-24, 


formation the reader should consult Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.; Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 
Hebr. ii. 509 sqq. 


154-156; Schoettgen, Hor. 
550eqq. inne 

The Messiah.—As this subject will be treated 
ander the general art. MESSIAH, we shall sketch 
here only its leading phases. 

i. The Messiah—conceived merely as a passive 
though supreme member of the Messianic king- 
dom. He is so represented in Eth. En. 83-90, 
where his sprenranve is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literary reminiscence. He rules over 
a transfigured Israel, with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his rei 
is apparently for ever. In the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era this conception reappears twice in 
Apoc. Bar 27-30! where his rule is of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Ezr 7” (s.e. in the Ezra Apoc. 
See p. 747%), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. In the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic woes and judgment; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur- 
rection. 

ii. The Messiah—conceived as an active warrior, 
who slays his enemies with his own hand. This 
conception is attested in the Or. Stbyll, 32-6, 
which belongs to the 2nd cent. B.C. ; in the Pass. of 
Sol 17% *, where the Messiah is to be of Davidic 
descent— but this book belongs properly to the 
next division; in Apoc. Bar ; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 


53-74; 4 Ezr 10°-12%. In the last the Messiah is | lar 


of Davidic origin. In all these books save the 
first (?) the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

iii, The Messiah—conceived more loftily as one 
who slays his enemies by the word of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holli- 
ness (of. Ps.-Sol 1777: 8. 8. %. 4), A similar concep- 
tiun is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of tempo duration. 

iv. The Messiah—conceived as supernatural, as 
eternal Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 
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37-70). This conception of the Messiah is logio 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and yet it is chronologically ante 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception oi 
the Messiah to be found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 
. 744*. 

The Messianic Kingdom.—Three views in the 
main prevailed amongst the Jews as to this 
kingdom. i. It was to be of eternal duration. 
ii. It was to be of temporary duration. iii. There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i. The Messianic kingdom was to be of eternal 
duration. 

a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, Or. 
St yt. 3706-788 (9), 

(6) On a transformed earth and in heaven (Eth. 
En. 37-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian literature by 
the resurrection and the final judgment. 

ii. The Messianic kingdom was to be of tem- 
Re duration on earth (Eth. En. 91-104, Ps.- 

ol tf 18,2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav. En., Assamption 
of Moses, of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar A! 
A? A? B!,—4 Ezr—all but Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final ju ent 
take place at its close. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous rae fF 
Hence in many of these books the wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases mes Hell. 

iii. No Messianic kingdom iy eos (4 Mac (%), 
Apoc. Bar (B*), 4 Ezr, Salathiel Apoc. 

these books man does not enter till after the 
last pedement on his final award. After death he 
meets with a foretaste of his final lot in Hades or 


Sheol. 
The Return the Dispersion.—The promise 
that God would turn again the captivity of Israel 
is frequently made in the OT ; also in Sir 33" (AV 
36%), To 134%, Eth. En. 57% 90", Or. Sibyil. 
217-178) Bar 277-3 4%. 37 657, Ps.-Sol 11, 2 Mac 2%, 
Apoc. Bar 77* 787 (cf. 84% 8.10) 4 Ezr 13%, 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33, and Shemoneh Esreh 
up 8 banner to gather our dispersed, 
us from the four ends of the earth.’ Yet Rabbi 
Akiba (Sanh. 10°), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The Resurrection.— The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of all Israel (Dn 12)*). About the same iod 
the doctrine of (6) the resurrection of the righteous 
only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. Towards the 
close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, but to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final juemene (Eth. En. 91-104). ese view? 
hold the field throughout the next centary, and it 
is not till the lst cent. of the Christian era that 
they are in some measure displaced by others. 
These latter, which are developments of the former, 
are: (d) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after death. This is one side of the 


ger doctrine of an immediate and final retriba- 
tion after death affecting ret the soul or spirit; 
(e) a general resurrection of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(a) The resurrection of all Israel [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 12), Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, etc.), 
2 Mac 77: 11-14. eto, 12%, Apoc. Bar (B*) (see 24. 
3075 50. 51)]. 

In 2 Mac 12@~* the possibility of a moral change 
taking place in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(6) The resurrection of the righteous only (Eth 
En. 83-90 (see 90%)]. 
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In this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, and do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immo 
righteous after the final judgment [Eth. En. 91-104 
(see 103** 91'° 92% 104% 4), Assumption of Moses 
(see 10°), Slav. En. (2), Eth. En. 108 (?)]. 

(d) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous immediately after death [Jubilees (see 
23), Philo, Book of Wisdom (see 3}-* 4% 7- 10 vee 
4 Mac (see 5” 9? 13" etc.)), Essene doctrine . 
ing to Josephus, BJ I. viii. 11. 

bserve the expression in 4 Mac 13" Gavdbvras 


Gs ’ cal "Icadc xal 'lacw8 bx of. 
fie axwB iwodétovra: ( 


(ce) Resurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar 30** 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See 7 8. Test, XII. 
—ao 


Patr., Benj. 10). 

J dgment is variously conceived, 
either as retribution which takes effect from day 
to day, or at great crises in national wee or as 
retribution which is universal and final. The last 
may take place either at the beginning or the 
close of the Messianic kin Poesy pee 
literature little attention is paid to the first 
division. A most emphatic Pomcuhccoapiye of the 
doctrine of retributiou in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees. We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to judgment as conn with the con- 
summation of the world. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this judgment. 
The former was executed by human agents,—the 
aad : be d ted he judgment by th 
and may esignated as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instance 
only by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the fin judgment. Judgment, —This judgm 
essianic _— judgment 
(i.) may be realistically conceived as involving the 
destruction of the wicked by the personal 
of the Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensicaliy conceived : the word of the Messiah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop- 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 


kept a 
. The i Messianic judgment realistically ocon- 


ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Pa.-Sol 17. 18 (2), 
Apoc. Bar 39. 40. 72. 78, 4 Ezr 1 i 
ool} Executed by the saints (Dn 2“, Eth. En. 

91'* 96) 9812, Or. Sibyl]. 37, Jubilees, Assump- 

tion of Moses 10°). 

re as Messianic judgment forensically con- 
ceived : 

{o) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 
4 13%. 83-80), 
to ceo by the saints (Book of Wisdom 3°, 

(6) The Final Judgment.—This judgment is al- 
ways administered God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. This Naa airy takes place either at the 
beginning of the Messianic kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close ; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, simply at the 
end of this world (see section above on The Messianic 
Kingdom, p. 748°). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 


separate articles. 


the | way also it was ma 


lected ts the past. This a wees due 3 
n 
Encrance of and to be deliberate 
oring by scholars of sources of 
on ee fe. the A books. To a . 
large measure, the 
emphasizing the rg sek ag of literature. 
Jewish a splendid contributio our 


rtality for the souls of the | and 


or these led by the Messiah,— | cl 


; Congrecten ai. Seta or ee ; 
references to authorities will be found in frer, HJP u. 
126-187. Marti also (Geschichte der Ieraclitischen Religion, 
Ppp. 270-810) is well worth consulting. 

The t writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 


@ critical work on sore On from the 


year (1 
times down to a.D. 100. CHARLES 


earliest 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—The eschatology of the NT attaches iteelf 
in the first instance to that of the OT. The 
Heb. Scriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im- 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It had ite reason in the two fundamental articles 
of Israel’s faith—the doctrine of one God : a living, 
personal, righteous, gracious God, who made Him- 
self known to His people and entered into fellow- 
ship with them; and the doctrine of Man as a 
creature different in origin and in end from other 
creatures, the bearer of God’s i e, made for 
communion with God, and for life in that com- 
munion. These great truths, unfolding their 
meaning more and more, and acting on the popular 
conceptions of Death and the Hereafter which 

srael had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of ual advance to a 
earer, more determinate, and more moral concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave. The experi- 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
poetical books, combined with thoughts and words 
of sublime suggestion occasionally found in the 
historical books, and with the more definite teach- 
ing of the prophets, to further this enlargement of 
belief and the march towards a definite doctrine. 
So the popular ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in ite sunlees deeps gave way 
to higher views; the thonght of the lot of the 
individual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community ; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial aw following men into the 


other world took shape and became increasingly 
distinct ; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the t hope of a resurrection to 


life. This eschato ogy of the OT, which grew 
from leas to more in the course of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertheless incomplete at ite highest, 
and pointed to something beyond iteelf. The 
eschatology of the NT became its heir, passing 
beyond ita limits and carrying ite principles to 
their issues. 


But the eschatology of the NT attaches iteelf 


pare in the period following that which produced 
he last of the OT books. These developments 
ther what they were 
udaism which de- 
. of the OT, to some 


were considerable. We 
from the literature of 
ascended to us, the A 


extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the prendepigrephic and a yptic writi 
This literature furnishes the key to much in the 


NT doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with ite essential poe in what 

iali and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with ite true 
spirit; in what directions belief became more 
positive; and in what respects it became fanciful 


Sis tive, grotesque ; how certain OT terms and 


ideas were m in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro 
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duced. The eschatology of the NT bears the 
impress of these thin It cannot be understood 
apart from them. lI'rom much that emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
things in thie development, which were consistent 
with the principles of the OT revelation, are 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
and unspiri elements which mixed themselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not given in 
systematic form, neither is it exp in the 

recise and m lan of metaphysics or 

logy. It appears in the shape of a number of 
ideas which are common to the NT books, but 
which are presented in different as and con- 
nexions by the several writers. It is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of apostles, on the promptings of circum- 
stances which from time to time called forth 
declarations in 5 See or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the ar ge of life and cece 
and in the language of the people. It makes free 
use of the figurative, bolic, imaginative 
phraseology in which the Eastern mind naturally 
expresses itself. It never claims to give an ex- 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Last Things. The message of the NT also being 
distinctively a message of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the issues of the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un- 
righteous. 

The eschatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first in one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings. The 
fundamental question is that of Christ's own 
mind on the subject. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology first as it 
appears in Christ's own words reported in the 
Gospels. and then as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the NT writings. It will 
thus be seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things. 

I. CHRIstT’s ESCHATOLOGY.—There are questions 
ef criticism to which regard must be had in study- 
ing the eschatology of the NT. In the case of our 
Lord’s teaching there is the debated question of 
what is prioutise and what is secondary in the 
records of His words, with the various testa pro- 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at len into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching will be found to be 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 

inte belong to the large stream of narrative and 

iscourse which is common to the first three 
Gospels, and in which the most primitive tradition 
is probably preserved. There is also the question 
of the tion in which the report of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel stands to that 
contained in the Synoptista. Of this it must 
suffice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the two accounte separately ; 
from which, however, it does not follow that there 
is an essential difference between them. 


In the eynopee Is the eschatology centres 
in the t idea of the KINGDOM oF GoD (which 
see). Christ’s whole disclosure of the Future has 


its point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
aoa and its consummation. In this His 

ing connects itself with the large ideas of the 
OT, carrying them further and fulfilling them. 
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As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the futare 
knew nothing of the philosophy of the subject and 
papers no iempeegbinn car gta but followed the 
ogic of experience the heart, giving no dogms 
of immortality, but the exireniod of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the contina- 
ance of life; so Christ’s i lies apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious interest, and deals with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. It 
offers no proof of the reality of a future existence, 
but ppoees it, and s of life as man’s 
destiny. It unfolds the course of the Divine 
kingdom which had been the object of OT faith and 
the centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdam 
as a thing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thi 

of the future which looks through all historical ful- 
filments to a completer realization,—a thing, too, 
of panels unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
be y established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Church, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a new order in which God shall be confessed to 
be Sovereign, and has regard to it in ite primary 
deliverances. 

Among these deliverances a large place is given 
to the promise of His own Return. In the OT the 
consummation of the Divine kingdom was to be 
brought about by a descent of God to earth, and 
in certain prophecies it was further connected with 
the coming of an ideal King, the agent of J° in the 
fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive occur- 
rence, the great event of His own Parousia (Mt 
245. 31.39) ~The time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 24% RV, Mk 18? RV). But it is to come 
when the times are ripe for it. and there are 
prelusive tokens of it. This event of His coming 
is the burden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24. 25, in which there are problems both for 
criticiam and for interpretation. In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destrnotion of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world. seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and as near. This is in accordance 
with the nature of biblical prophecy an it is seen 


py gener 7 th Sasha ( ef m Colne Le 
on the of the ev ur, 
Wette’ Heltzmana, ete.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J. S. 
Russell, etc.), the theory of a double coming, ot 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish (Weizsiicker) or 
of a Jewish-Christian (Colani, Keim, Pfleiderer, 
Wendt, Weiffenbach, Vischer, etc.) apocalypse 
in the discourse. Nor is this form of statement 
confined to this particular section of the ahi 
Gospels. Sayings of similar import are given 
where (Mk 13”, Lk 21%, Mt 10” 16”. ®; cf. also 
Mk 8* 9!, Lk 9*- #7), In these Gospels, too, the 
Return appears to be an objective event, the ex- 
reasion given to it being such as beyond any 
figurative deacription simply of the final victory 
of principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some- 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefly appears aay inray coat 7” sach peel aa 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coming 
is in apa (Neander, Godet, etc.). Yet a distinc- 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spint 
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and Christ’s coming, and there are passages 
which the idea seems to be the same as that of the 
Synoptic records (14° 21%, cf. 1 Jn 2%). The first 
point, therefore, in Christ's teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of His own Return. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of Jewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystic numbers, their extrava- 
gant chronologi eir groteaque descriptions of 
e literal re-aettlement of the Jews in their own 
land, their many ecoentricities and ineptitudes. 
tame A know as little of those Chsliasttc conceptions 
of the future, those curious calculations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 


judgment is presented as the object ot the coming, 
an Pie ia Ua gat) gr Rca rominence in 
Christ’s teaching. It is ex in various of 
His sayings, but at greatest gion in the eschato- 
logical discourse in the First ps According 
to the consentient teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it is a judgment at the end of the world, 
a judgment of individuals (Mt 22'-* etc.), 8 judg: 
ment of universal scope (Mt 13% <7-& } 
ete.), and a Judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himself to be the Judge (Mt 25" ete. ). 
In the Fourth Gospel the judgment appears for 
the are part a er — “d aspect. — a caer 
Gospel the emphasis is upon a judgmen 
which is and subjective, falfillin iteelf in 
a probation of character and a -verdict which 
roceed now (317% 12-4), But this subjective 
judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter is not strange to the 
Fourth Gospel. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day’ Us) pee to it, and it is contained in such 
words as those in 5*- * (cf. 1 Jn 2% 47, in which 
Johannine writing the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoptiste, wit ist’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declared by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, gs eee these and giving them cer- 
tainty. The Heb. Scriptures, penetrated through 
and through by the idea of a Divine retribution, 
have a ate doctrine of judgment, a judg- 
ment for Israel, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a world-judgment. But for 
the most part it is a world-judgment which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. d in this J” Him- 
self is the Judge. In certain Peal em (Is 9. 11, 
Mic 5, Jer 23. 33. 34. 36, Ezk , Zec 9-11) the 
rip a of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidic King, and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J*. But in the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal erg re in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of . Further 
while the foundations of the doctrine of a final 
universal and individual judgment are laid in the 
OT ideas of the righteousness of » His cove- 
nant relations with , and His sovereignty over 
the nations, the conception of a judgment after 
death does not take distinct and definite form till 
near the close of the OT. Even when the idea of 


in| an individual judgment at the end of 


appears, the subjects of the judgment seem to Be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ's doctrine has 
also ite relations to the ideas of the non-canonical 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a faduanent bulks largely, and is 
taught with much novel and peouliar detail. It 
has also different forms. In certain books (e.g. the 
Book of Enoch 90, the Assumption of Moses 
8. 4, ete.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemies of J”s kingdom here on survives. 
In many cases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
the agent of God in judgment; and the judg- 
ment is placed usually at the beginning of His 
reign, but sometimes (where a limited duration is 
ascribed to that reign) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especi in the Book of 
Enoch, this over into the idea of a final 
ancements in the forensic sense, occurring after 
eath, extending to all men and to angels as well. 
In these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in the later section of the 
Book of Enoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at the last 
Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 


day. 
his judgment at the end of things, in which judgment 
e 


imself is Arbiter of human destinies, carried 

the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 

gave & new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 

the developed ideas which had arisen in Judaism 

in the period following the last of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In conjunction with these doctrines of the 
Parousia and the Judgment, the doctrine of a 
Resurrection has an essential place in Clhirist’s 
eschatological teaching. The doctrine of a resur- 
rection from the dead 1s implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the great principles of OT. The 
Psalmists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the power of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death; and, in the progress of the pronbeue teach- 
ing, the faith in a resurrection of the dead rises 
gradually into distinctness. It appears first as a 

ief in the re-animation of the dead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (26) and Daniel as a belief in the 
return of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 128) this 
enlargement of the idea appears to have its occasion 
in the question regarding the fate of departed 
members of Israecl—whether there is reward for 
the faithful among these, whether there is penalty 
for the unfai But OT does not seem to 
beyond the case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Israel’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falsehood. the period 
between this and the Christian era the belief passed 
through various fortunes. It did not become the 
universal faith of the Jewish le. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con- 
tinues (Sir 177 * 41‘, Bar 2!7). In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal immortality 
(Wis 2% 3! 4214 159 4 Mac 14? 162183), But in 
others the belief in a resurrection is seen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 91 92%, Ps.-Sol 
36 13° ete., most distinctly and most ig ead 
in 2 Mac, 6.9. 7* 4%; of. also Sibyll. Oracles 1 
Qi4. 278 4388. soe Bar 30'°5 50' 51°, 2 Es 7%). 
Rejected by the Sadducees, it became the belief of 


the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 


people. It had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of the unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 3° 14? etce.). Opinion varied te 
some extent as to the object of the resurrection, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation 
in the glories of Messiah’s kingdom, and as to its 
time, whether it was to be immediately before 
Messiah’s era or at ite close (cf. on the one hand 
Enoch 51, ou the other A ar and 2 Es). 
doctrine, then, which ita roots in the great 
principles of the OT touching /i/e, the nature of 
nan, and his relation to God ; which in the OT had 
grown grad in magnitude and in definiteness ; 
which also in Judaism had undergone changes in 

natural and consistent, in forced and in- 

onious, forms an in part of Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses 
which be i the triple tradition in the ner: 
tic records (Mt 22%, Mk 1237, Lk 207-), It 
is implied in utterances reflecting current Jewish 
opinion (Mt 84, Lk 138%). It is has Y Ager 
where it is not affirmed in terms (¢.g. in Mt 24. 
25). It is stated in ite essential relations to the 
great principles of the OT, and is relieved of the 
extrav ces, the crudities, and the literalities 
with which it had become associated in Jewish 
A sige ptr and Jewish popular thought. It is 
the doctrine of a real bodily resurrection, far 
removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with 
the OT view of man’s relation to God (Mt 228-8, 
Mk 12% 7, Lk 20%-*) a continuance of life for 
man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and ite 
immediate relations. Some of Christ’s largest 
words on the subject go beyond the idea of the 
resurrection at the last day (11"-*); and others, 
if they stood alone, might a a be taken as 
strong descriptions of a spiri renovation only 
(5%), But in the Johannine record there are 
also words too definite to admit of being limited 
to the expression of a purely pene resurrection 
(5% %). Christ’s doctrine, further, is the doctrine 
of a wniversal resurrection. Certain in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22, Mk 137 Lie 50% a, 
Mt 24"), Lk 14"), indeed, have been supposed to 
imply that Christ taught only a resurrection of 
the righteous. But there are others with a 
different implication (Mt 5% * 10%). The ‘resur- 
rection of the just’ (Lk 14) su;:gesta its own 
antithesis. The Fourth Gospel, too, declares a 
‘resurrection unto condemnation’ as well as a 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speaking of the 
re-awakening of the dead uses terms too large for 
the limited view. This resurrection, which extends 


to just ane mae is further referred to the last 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement 
of a separation of the resurrection of the unrighteous 


from that of the righteous as if they were events 
belonging to different times. 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of 
Christ’s declarations on the Parousia, the Judg- 
ment, and the Resurrection, is the reserve of His 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position 
given to that topic in the theology and the 
ed dae thought of the Jews of the time. The 

idea of Sheol, originally that of an under- 
world forming the fi abode of men, in course 
of time panied through chan which are indi- 
cated to some extent in the canonical books 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a 
later period, and are known to us from the non- 
canonical literature. These changes followed 
different directions, and various ideas of Sheol 
continued to prevail. In the old conception 
survived, with some modification ao, Sir 17-8 
414 Bar 2", To 3* 1 133, 1 Mac 4”); in part 
the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- 
tion (Wis 3!-!0 5)-!6 613-99 1714, 2 Mag 7 1. 14. 8 190-6 
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etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic books 
it is found to have assumed the sense of an inter- 
mediate state with relative rewards and penalties 
(Enoch 104% 22. 100° 1037; cf. Jubilees 5° 7°@ 
247? 8, 2 Es 78, Apoc. Bar 52)*). Jewish 
thought seems thus to have occupied iteelf largel. 
with the idea of the period between death 
judgment, and with the conditions and the poasi- 
ilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
uses, it is true, the word area Greek equiva- 
lent to the Heb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
cases the application is obviously metaphorical 
oc 113 16 (hose in the ps (L Set Riser ha 
orms of the imagery of a parable in 
teach Phe brood moral fact of the penalty of a 
selfish life, the retribution that pursues It and 
changes its conditions in the other world. In the 
same parable He uses the term Abraham's bosom 
(Lk 16), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
a definite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
term Paradise, a term with which various and 
uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 23°), and 
in a and general sense, as a word of: hope and 
comfort ; in which sense He uses the w 
sleep,—not to inculcate the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state as a space of unconsciousness, OF as 
a place for the detention, the recompense, or the 
purification of souls. Some of His words appear 
to point rather to the hope of an immediate entrance 
of the just dead into the Father's house and the 
Father’s glory (Jn 14** 17%). But in general His 
attitude to the question of the condition between 
death and judgment is one of reserve, and Hi 
words convey nothing approaching to a doctrine 
of the intermediate state. 

It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
the resurrection and the judgment. The esc 
tology of NT as it is given by Christ Himself has 
@ pronounced doctrine of the Moral Issues of life. 
It speaks pels and distinctly of final reward for 
the good, an nal penalty for the evil. These 
are expressed by a great variety of suggestive 
terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a pee prepared, the Father’s house, 
the joy of the rd, life, eternal life, and the like; 
and there is no intimation that the reward is 
oa pir of change, that the condition is a termin- 
ableone. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 

ing of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
ess fire, exclusion from the kingdom, 
punishment, and the like. Different measures of 


reward and of penalty are intimated, to 
different degrees of merit and demerit (Lk 124: ®), 
In Christ’s own words there is no certain declara- 


tion of the terminableness of the penalty of the 
finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
universal restoration. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in the iproandwor of their narrative, the term 
Gehenna, Hell, is applied to the future condition 
of the lost (Mt 5% *- ® 10% 18° 234%, Mk 9& & 4, 
Lk 12%). This term, though in the later Judaism 
it had at times the sense of an intermediate con- 
dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as & 
place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
the retributive state after jucement (cf. e.g. Enoch 
27% * 90% etc., which are probably its first oocur- 
rences in this sense; cf. 2Es 6+ 7%). The 

nestion whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
the penal condition resulting from the judgment 
is variously answ Certain of His sayings are 
taken to point to a terminable penalty. These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant (¢.g. Lk 12% @, where the question is, 
not the duration of the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the Le conclusion (6g. Mt 5% *, Lk 
1 , where the idea seems to be that of a liability 
that cannot be dischar and a justice that is in- 
exorable; Mt 12%-% Mk 9% 9, 12”, where the 
terms appear to be exclusive terms, the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
can be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question). It too, bu 
to challenge, that the distinctive terms ‘eternal’ 
(aléoos) and ‘ punishment’ («éAacis) may have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
appilesone. But, on the other hand, the finality 
of destiny appears to be expreased unmistakabl 
and in many different forms—in the words wi 
which at the close of the great eschatological dis- 
course the m issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 25%), in such contrasts as that between the 
‘kingdom pre from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt 25%); in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and of man’s life 
given in the parables (e.g. Mt 13%-®- #-@); in the 
gures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9%), the 
‘worm’ that ‘dieth not’ (Mk 9%), the salting wi 


fire (Mk 9%), and the like; in the many other terms 


of solemn moment by which the final lot of the 
unworthy is described— banishment from Christ (Mt 
7#-*), rejection (Mt 10", Lk 9), the loss of the 


soul or the life (Mk 8%), dying in one’s sins (Jn 
§2). *), perishing (Jn 3%), being judged already (Jn 
35), ita being good never to have been born (Mt 26” 


14"), etc. These sayings are to be understood 
in the light of the beliefs which prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at different 
periods and in different schools. Yet the general 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time and in the 
immediately preceding period can be stated with 
approximate certainty. The Jewish books relevant 
to the — n contain little to bear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 


use terms—death, perdition, destruction, and the 
like, which might be taken to point to annihilation 


as the final lot of the wicked, if interpreted ater 
from the old popular ideas of Sheol (¢.g. Ps.-Sol 34 
9° 12° 13 15%; cf. 2 Es 7% 98, A Bar 30). 
But in many cases the language is definitely ex- 
ressive of the finality of the poten ee Jth 
67, 4 Mac 9*°®, Enoch 5** 101- 196-6 27% § 
eto.). The schools of Hillel and Shammai, too, seem 
both to have taught, though in different ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Gehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ages of 
ages.’ It would appear, therefore, that in Christ's 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belief was eral in an pac aring, penelty in the 
other world for the absolutely evil—unrighteous 
Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews. hrist’s 
eschatology is one of grace. His doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the responsibilities of the present existence, the 
certainty of the retribution of sin, the possibility 
of an eternal sin (Mk 3”) with an cceenal’ penalty. 
_If. THe APostoLic EscHaATOLOGY.— Under this 
title we include the eschatological ideas and truths 
delivered in the various grou iti 
outside the evangelical second 
wo Taking each writer separately, we have to 
ascertain what contribution he makes to the eacha- 
tological » in what relation it stands to 
Christ’s doctrine, in what sense it is in harmony 
with that, in what degree it is supplementary. 
There are bial of literary criticism connec 
VOL. I.—4 
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with not a few of the writi 
genuineness and of mabeerty 
n to enter here. in 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain- 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take them as representatives of different 
t of NT doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differunces in 
form in the different groups. They bear the 
impress of the beliefs, opinions, and ways of 
that were current among the Jews of the 
time. They have obvious points of affinity with the 
ideas of the OT. They stand in a special relation, 
of dependence and agreement, to Christ’s doctrine. 
The Epistle of James, a notable product. of 
imitive Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 
ittle on the things of the end. It speaks moat 
definitely of the Parousia, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment associated with 
it (%). It speaks also o a Kingdom that is pro- 
i (2); of a Judge who ‘standeth at the 
door’ (5); of a judgment that will be according to 
character and responsibility (2” $3 of recom- 
nses for the tried and ved (1"%), and retri- 
ations for the oppressive rich (5° “ *); of a penalty 
which appears to be eternal ae 
In the Epistle of Jude Christ’s Return is the 
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uestions both of 
these it is not 
creasing measure 


th | great event of the future (v.™); the reward of the 


is ‘eternal life’ (v.@); the truth of the final 
judgment (vv.” ™) is asserted ; the doom of the 
evil is described as the ‘ blackness of darkness,’ & 
doom ‘ reserved for ever’ (v.). A peculiar feature 
(appearing also in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
this Epistle, is the place given to the judgment of 
fallen an a subject on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see i the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21; cf. also Juhilees 5, pe 200 
Bar 56**}%), Here their doom is described, 
from the extravagances which meet us in the A 
calyptic books, as that of et kept in everlasting 
Conde under darkness unto the judgment of the 


Peter’s name, together 

i to that apostle in the 
Bk. of Acta, represent a distinct type of eschato- 
logical teaching, as of doctrinal statement generally. 
The Second Epistle, the genuineness of which has 
been so y B brite ie exhibits an affinity in 
many things with the Epistle of Jude. It has the 
same conception of the coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (1° 2‘). Its in 
much the same terms of the ocement, and of the 
doom of evil men (Qi & 6 82H}. t designates the 
recompense of the good as an ‘ eternal cm eel 
(144), as Jude designates it ‘eternal life.’ It nas 
the same exceptional doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen an applying the unusual term 
Tartarus to the intermediate place of their deter. 
tion, and describing them as committed to ‘ pits of 
darkness in reserve unto judgment’ (2‘). But it 
also makes its own contribution to the 
eschatology of the canonical writings in a remark- 
able ph, the most detailed of ita kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (3). 
that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to ita conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consummation. With the great event 
of His coming the existing order shall be dissolved ; 
the present heavens and earth are to give place to 
‘fresh heavens and a fresh earth’; and a recon- 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of the perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 P attaches iteelf to 
OT conceptions of a world-co tion (Ps 50° 97", 
Is 66)5 16 3 7* 10), and a lution of the 

resent m, effected by fire, in connexion with 
Irs judgment and the ay of His recompense (Ps 
1 7, Job 14", Is 34* 66%). 
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(17 5*). 
‘end of all things,’ the jucement (15 47-!7),. In the 
judgment God Himself is udge (127); Christ also 
ap ean (4°). Theju ent is universal, 

ike of quick and of dead (4°). It begins with the 
house of now, and it hasits fate reserved for the 
‘ungodly and the sinner’ (4'7-*), The judgment 
of the unrighteous is referred to only incidentally. 
The reward of the good is declared in various terms, 
as an ‘inheritance,’ ‘ honour,’ ‘life,’ a ‘crown of 
glory,’ ete. (1*7 5). The question of greatest 
interest in the eschatology of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the ‘ er hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
pessages touching the preaching to ‘the spirite 
in prison’ (31%), and the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (4°). In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 

entecostal discourse (Ac 2*') is also brought into 
view. The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘neither was he left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption,’ have been taken to point toa 
visit of Christ to the under-world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Christ’s 
resurrection, however, that Peter is specially con- 
cerned in that discourse, and the words do not 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at His 
death passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among the chief crnces 
interpretum in NT. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many different 
theories—thoee of the liberation of saints of OT 
times; Christ’s endurance of God’s wrath; 
the purgatorial detention and purification of souls ; 
Christ’s descent to Hades for the pur of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a pro- 
clamation of the there, for the provision 
of a continuous mini of grace there, for the 
prolongation of opportunities of repentance and 
offers of forgiveness to the departed, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very differently 
interpreted. On the basis of both, the eschatology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 
favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to t that this 
life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
einiaee — the obec pg es —— istence of ire 

of grace in the world of the departed wi 

untold possibilities of r-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for ite history the commentaries must be con- 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been parvely opted, 
it has not commended iteelf to scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these has 
still many uncertainties, and waits bi for ita key ; 
while the es themselves stand entirely alone 
in NT. ( especially Giider, Die Lehre von der 
Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten; Kinig, Die 
Lehre von Christi Hollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, H 
toria is de Descensu Christi ad 


tB- 

Inferos 

litteraria ; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis; Usteri, Hinab- 
efahren zur Holle ; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren cur 
olle; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers.) 
The further question has been raised whether 
Peter’s eschatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration. In his discourse to the 
pone in Solomon’s porch (Ac 3!* %) he is reported 
have pone of a restoration or restitution ox all 
things. This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 
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(4°) to which they refer, and in Christ's a 
tion of that (Mt 17*"4). So regarded, the 
restoration of which Peter speaks becomes eithez 
the moral renewal of Israel, as some explain it, oe 
the renovation of the world, as othera think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions. Peter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be different yet remain doubtful. 
The writings associated with John’s name have a 
distinct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. There is a marked 
difference, too, between the Apocal and the 
oe The former is an eschatological wane: 
following the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. The Epi oF John, with 
their ideal teaching, find the future in the t. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their t conception 
is /ife, and that as opposed to death and perduion. 
Asin the one, so, too, in the other, this /sfe is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn 5'* *). 
But it is also a att) of the future (1 Jn 2*), and 
it is an eternal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical aRty of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to be made of what the 
children of God shall be (1 Jn 3?). In these Epistles 
the eschatological relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 2"); 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists that already are (1 Jn 2% % 2 4, 2Jn’); 
of a future ‘full reward’ (2 Jn®); of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1 Jn 3* 5°); of a manifestation of 
Christ Bg to be made, of His Parousia 
blsswiaisand copouiatly i the: Pauline erence 
where, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a present act of grace or judgment, it was 
in another sense an objective event of the future. 
While in John’s writings, too, the Resurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro- 
cesses and present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewhere, 
with the Parousia. That it is so with regard tothe 
former is implied in what is said of the judgment 
and the manifestation of the children of God 
That it is so with the judgment iteelf appears 
Gin Apecalasae of Be John weh ! 

n the 0 . Joan we have a large 
and impressive ccschatele » in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Ite 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in the 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con- 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
the visions of OT a ar (especially Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel) and the g habaaareg of the 
Jewish A yptic books. The Parousia appears 
occasionally as a spiritual advent takin ect in 
history (2° 3®), but usually as the objective return 
which belongs to the end of things. It is ed 
as near (217 31! 221% 3%); it is to be an event o glory, 
and to have Judgment for ita object (17). The Judge 
is God Himself (20%); but Christ also appears as 
Judge (146) 179913), Like the non-canonical books 
of the same class, it speaks much of the signs of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the trivialities and the gross imaginings, the fanci- 
ful and long-drawn-out calculations, which are 
characteristic of the ordin Jewish Apocalyptie 
(e.g. Enoch 10 91!*17 93, Assump. Moses 10”, Sibyll 
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Or. 4°, 2 Es 144-23 etc.). At times it seems to 
combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. In one paragraph (20'°"*), 
of difficult ag yl eco it appears to follow a 
view of the final events which differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books—the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
burst of Satanic power, and then Christ’s 
judicial advent. e paragraph, which will not 

t a purely Renretive interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double judgment 
—a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more icularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘the rest of the dead’; a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic form, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under- 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right- 
eous dead: one in which yee are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13°), an- 
other in which they are presented as in the under- 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
complete reward (6°). In the latter case, how- 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 


cases the lan e is that of the imagination. 
The Apocalypse, however, has a pronounced doc- 
trine of the final awards. The reward of the 


eros is conveyed in a varied imagery of the 
OT order—‘ hidden manna,’ a ‘new name,’ the 
‘crown of life,’ ‘ right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a ‘pillar’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
sopegar before the throne, entrance into the city, 
e vision of God’s face, the heirship of all thin 
(27 10.17 gis. 1 718 217 2944), The penalty of the 
unrighteous is descri as ‘great tri ion,’ 
sin Bis re killing with death, burning with 
fire (2%- ® 188 » 2215); but above all by two terms, 


‘the second death’ (2" 20% % 215) and ‘the lake of | is 


fire’ (19% 20° 21°), which are peculiar to this book 
among yn Ral babies “5 but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature (6g. Enoch 18" 217- 90), In this 
book they appear to denote a lasting retribution. 
er, the Apoc. expresses the doctrine of a 
perfected world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
@ new earth (21)*) as well as that of a perfected 
city of God (21'-22°). 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
series of ideas and forms of expression in general 
affinity with the Pauline of doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic pyPe, eschatology is 
not the prominent subj ven the ‘rest’ and 
‘the world to come’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future. Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable element of the thought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of ‘resurrection of the dead’ and 
‘eternal judgment’ are dealt with as thinys that 
should be well understood (6%). The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
draws nigh, and with it the judgment is connected 
(9* 10% *). In the judgment it is God Himself, 
not the Son, that is Judge, and He is ‘ Judge of 
all’ (12% 10-5), The Epistle also has a definite 
doctrine of final awards. The recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore- 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘ better 
country,’ a ‘city ese a‘ kingdom which can- 
not be moved’ (4¢ 9 915 109% 3 1116 19%), The 
retribution of the unrighteous is ‘judgment,’ 
* fierceness of fire,’ ‘ perdition’ (10% ®), 
In the Pauline Epistles, together with the dis- 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Book of 
Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 


more developed, and in some points, especially in 
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the doctrine of the resurrection, having more of 
the as of reasoned statement. ven this 
eschato ogy however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but incidentally as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ministry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Pauline writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere in 


ut the differences 
have to be recognized do not amount to 
inconsisten They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appees to go beyond 
what finds its explanation in differences of circum- 
stance, occasion, and circle of readers. 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrine of the 
things of the end is closely related in the Pauline 
writings to that of the kingdom of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘ kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 

om (Ro 14", cf. 1 Co 4”, Col 1), is 


as , in the several grou 
which. Ape. 


present 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 


its consummation is the centre of the Pauline 
eschatology. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrine of Christ’s coming, 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
His ‘day,’ His ‘ revelation,’ His ‘ Parousia,’ etc. 
(1 Co 17-8 B 1 Th 2!9 315 415 §- 3, 2 Th 1721-898 Ph 
1, 1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 1241-% Tit2*ete.). This Parousia 
ed as an objective event. The 
in which this ‘coming’ is d are not con- 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a less spiritual 
idea in the earlier Epistles to a more spiritual in 
the later. The doctrines of the Resurrection, the 
Judgment, and the Final Awards also appear in 
essentially the same form in the Pauline writings, 
and in the several ours of these writings, as 
elsewhere in the N . he aby bids = its 
largest exposition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given gino ini ocheré: and t isa real bodily resurrec- 
tion, a return of the complete man to life (Ro 4", 
84, 1 Co 15, 2Co 14% 5§!-5, Ph 34-4), The; 
is the pegmens of God (Ro 2° 144, cf. 3%), of Christ 
2Co gue Ti 4'), of Go ha Christ (Ro 2'*); a 
ture, final judgment (Ro 2°, | Co 34); a guroous 
vering the secrets of all hearts, 


judgment, 

giving to ety, man according to his works (Ro 2°, 
Th 1°, 2 Ti 48); a aniv judgment, for both 

quick and d 


issues of that judgment are declared with remark- 
able fr nuency an variety of statement; they are 
descri as ‘eternal * (alwsos), which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most nyu 
tions, one of duration (cf. 6.g. Ro 16%, 2 Co & ete.). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a subordinate place, 
but is expressed as ‘wrath,’ ‘the wrath to come,’ 
‘death,’ ‘ punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘ eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ro 2, 1 Th 
12° Ro 2 6%, 2 Th 1%, Ph 3%). The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation ‘with eternal glory,’ 
a ‘prize,’ a ‘ crown,’ an ‘inheritance,’ a ‘manifesta- 
tion,’ a ‘reign,’ a ‘life’ with Christ, ‘eternal life,’ 
‘the life which is life indeed’ (Ro 2? 5°” 6& 2, 
1 Co 9%, Gal 5° 68, Ph 3", Col 122 3%, 1 Ti 196 63-16, 
2 Ti 2: 48 Tit 1? etc.). 

The Pauline eschatology has elements which are, 


dgment cf. Ro 144, 2 Ti 4'). The 
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in some sense, peculiar to iteelf. Among these 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints 
1 Th 47) and the Man of Sin (2 Th 2). Of 
688 er has a certain affinity with one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev 11-24), as well as with 
Christ’s word megercing the ‘gathering of the 
elect ’ (Mt 24"), and the narratives of the ascension, 
ially those by Luke (Mk 16, Lk 24", Ac 1**), 

e latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic- 
tions (977 11% *7 12"), and is in affinity with Christ’s 
eschatological discourse (Mt 24™*), and John’s de- 
claration on Antichrist (1 Jn 2"). 
There are also things e Pauline escha- 
tology on the interpretation and relations of which 
opinion has been divided. It is thought by some 
to de Apeelae riety of Sra ma and to 
join the 1°) in teaching the inter- 
hier pan ofa millewnial iod between two distinct 
resurrections. But this idea, which is otherwise 
aati to 8t. oe pina turns upon aha hair 
Led abviparpits of a single passage (1 ), in 
which the immediate question is not one of succes- 
sion or chronological order, and in which nothing 
is said of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Christ’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
sup to contain a definite doctrine of the 

int tafe state, with activities of grace in it. 
The doctrine of a purgatory, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, has been 
ascribed to the great ph in 1 Co 3'*, in 
which, however, the ‘day’ in question is that of 
the judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing, not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, with a descent of Christ implying the exten- 
sion of and opportunity, is supposed to be 
contained, in i , in certain passages of the 
eater Epistles. One of these is the section in 
omana (10°) in which use is made of Dt 304%, 
But the main idea there is the accessibility of the 
Divine commandment, the nearness and attaina- 
bitty of the righteousness of God, and the words 
say nothing of a Hades-ministry of Christ, nothing 
of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that 
Christ entered it and was raised from it. Another 
is the h in Ephesians (47°) in which the 
subject of gifts is dealt with, and the 68th Psalm 
is introduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by which some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
i coeety from eaphoe oe: a even on 
e latter teres tion the paragraph says no- 
thing of any work of Christ, or any r bilitves for 
the dead in Hades. Of greater interest is the 
question whether the Pauline eschatology contains 
the doctrine of a universal restoration. The 
answer turns mainly on certain passages of large 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Captivity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15” is 
cited in this interest. The universality expressed 
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there, however, does not mean that all shall in the 
end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are Christ’s 


shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the case); or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all are made subject to physical death, so in 
Christ all shall be raised out of it. The state- 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 15%) on the 
subduing of all things, and the consummation in 
which shall be ‘all in all,’ is also sup 

to imply Paul’s hope of a final restoration of all. 
But the subjecta to be subdued are not sinful men 
but ‘all rule and all authority and power *—all 
sail ae opposed to God; and the end expressed b 

he ‘all in all’ is a condition of things in whic 

the world in all its parts will answer to God’s 
will, or in which the will of God will be ized 
as the sole authority. The declaration of the uni- 
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versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Christ (Ph 2'* 14) is also cited as a distinct witness 
to the same; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a ho 
wide as universal nature, or an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of livi 
beings. @ passages which are moet definite 
most relevant are the one in Ephesians (1° *) which 
speaks of a ‘summing up’ of all things in Christ, 
and the one in Coloasians (1) which speaks of a 
‘ reconciliation’ of all things. In these the terms 
are large enovgh to include all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole animate creation. They are passages which 
express the cosmic effecta of Christ’s wor 
nad best interpreted as declarations the 
ivine purpose to bring back all things to their 
pane condition of harmony, through Christ as 
he centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatol has its point of cal- 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection. That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lof 
does not limit iteelf to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and sp of he ones eu) oe —_ 
88 a millennial period, the passage (1 

) chiedy relied on for that being insufficient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interim body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single perserere (2 Co 5), 
for the existence between death and the resurree- 
tion. Nor, again, does it entangle iteelf with 
curious questions regarding the how of the resurreo- 
tion, the nature of the risen body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s own case. It consistently affirms for man 
a real and complete continuance of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Greek 
thought looked, but a bodily immortality, a per- 
manence of life in the integrity of man’s entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resurreo- 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines—the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Ro 8%), 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a system- 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatol 
turns on the great truths of the Parousia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous judgment, the 
final awards of recompense and penalty. It is in 
essential harmony with the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnicthought. The distinctive 
points in the Pauline eschatology are in affinity 
with Hebrew faith, not, as some argue (Pfleiderer, 
etc.), with Greek thought. The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline circle. e or 
Alexandrian (Philonic) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the reserrection aa it 
is given in the NT cannot be said to be et agin 
in the sense affirmed by some (L. H. Mills, etc.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its affirmations the NT eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external modes of thought. In all that is of 
ita substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has ita point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 

Lirsratcrs.—The various books on 


NT Theology, the 
Biblical Theology NT, the Teaching of Christ and the 
Apostles, by Baur, Neander, Reuss, Lechier, Schmid. Oostersee, 
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ESCHEW.—In the older versions ‘eschew’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. —1. To 
‘ escape, 
enaris, 


Of this AV preserves three examples in OT, Job 
1)- 8 2°, all in the phrase ‘to fear and e. evil’ 
(Heb. 20) ; and one in NT, 1 P 3" ‘ Let him eschew 
evil, and do good’ (Gr. éxxAlyw). Cf. Is 7° Cov. 
‘But or euer that childe come to knowledge, to 
eschue the euel and chose the good.’ RV pretsrs 
‘turn away from’ in 1 P, Amer. RV in Job also. 
Eschew came into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. sciuhen (through the Fr. eschever), 
whence came also ‘ shy,’ adj. and verb. 
J. HASTINGS. 


wy, 
by which it, is ao Kawi 
orj Ion-'A 
At one time the mountain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin, to those of Galilee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been torn from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protuberances of Gilboa, Little 
vee pr Tabor, _— the enh of ne Jordan 
and thrust violently towards the in a 
N "W_direction. This aes forthe the wooded bulk 
of Carmel, which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, guarding 
the 8. end of the Bay of Acre. The undulating 
floor of this great gap emong the hills forms the 
‘valley’ or plain of Esdraelon. The name by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 35", Zeo 124, aypa 
‘an opening,’ from ypz ‘to split ’ or ‘cleave 
asunder,’ as distinguished from p7y ‘a depression’ 
or ‘deepening,’ applied to its offshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, suite the conditions admirably. The word 
still ists in Hi-Beka', the great hollow between 
the Lebanous; and in ite dim. form, £/-Baket'a, a 
i with a tract of fertile land around it, 


enclosed rid high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. "Neo the plain of E. is shut in by hills on 


every side. It may be descri nerally as 
trian in form. It is bounded oy irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along the N. 


edge of the low hills which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jentn; from Jenfn to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 

ills, back again to Carmel. The S. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in length. From Jenin a little bay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilboa, but finds no outlet. Between 
Gilboa and Little Hermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisdin, and then, 


0. * the various 
Times and Jewish beliefs: Colani, 
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with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 
Jordan Valley. his is properly the vale of 
Jezreel. Between Little Hermon and Tabor 
another offshoot of the plain makes its way down 
to the Ghér, throwing off a spur to the N.E. of 
Tabor. Westward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hills of Galilee and Carme 

through which the Kishon forces a peeks: to the 
plain of Acre, and thence to the sea. e have 
practically one continuous plain from the sea-shore 
to the lip of the Jordan Valley. There is the plain 
of Acre, running up to the gorge at the E. end of 
Carmel ; the great central plain spreading N. and 
S., and rolling E. to the base of Gilboa and Little 
Hermon, the general elevation of which is about. 
200 ft. above sea-level; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zer'tn to Beisdn, sinks 
at 600 ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 

ey. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crops, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in like a huge sponge. In winter it 
becomes a nearly unbroken sheet of mud,extremely 
dangerous to cross; disaster not seldom befallin 
those who travel even by the most frequented an 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has alwa 
been remarkable, ever generously rewarding the 
toils of the husbandmen. In 


just see over the tall stalks of Where left 
to itself, the rank luxuriance i Pouce is proof 
enough of what it might do in ski hands, Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, but on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin, there are clumps of olives and other 
fruit the stately waving high over all. 
The low hills that run down tow armel from 
the N. are thickly covered by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.’ 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, only from 
its own steep banks. Rising at Jenin, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its name ‘ the tortu- 
ous,’ along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu- 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
all, through the gorge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
chief fountains are at Jenin, where, creating the 

ens, they gave rise to the ancient name £n- 

anntm ; at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principal being ‘Ain Jaldd, just 
under the northern cliff of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod. The stream which these three 
supply flows eastward to Jordan. At Lejjdn, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also copious yaa ; 
sufficient to form considerable marshes to the x. ; 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 

igation. 

e plain owed its importance chiefly to its 
central position, and to the great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That coming down from 
the N. between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
lost by the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 

m the E. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. 


(3) The pares from the 8. by Jenfn. 

(4) That up He rah into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Meyiddo, now Leydn. (5) That 
through the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by Harosheth—Harithiyeh—on 
the N., and by Jokneam of Carmel on the edge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans and the armies of contending 
wers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 

. S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bethshean—Betsén, Shunem—Sélam, Nain, 
on the N.W. shoulder of Little Hermon, Daberath 
—Debtriyeh, on the W. slope of Tabor, and Chesul. 
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loth—/kedl, under the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities around the plain. At no time have 
— of any importance been built on the plain 
tee 


E. formed the main of the ‘lot’ of Issachar 
(Jos 1917-3), This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘dwellin 
in tente’ (Dt 33%), and the fatness of the lan 
becoming @ snare to them, they were ignobly 
content to secure its oe by stooping as 
servants ‘ under task-work ’ (Gn 49!*). The ‘men 
who had understanding of the times,’ of the child- 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12"), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so popular from of old 
among the children of the wil This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identified with their Bedaws neighbours. In the 
same chapter, v., we have an indication of the 
character of ite ancient produce. The men of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali ‘ brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, cakes of and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance.’ 

Four battles, famous in Israel’s history, were 
fought in this plain. On the banks of Kishon 
Sisera was ov wn, ‘the stars in their courses’ 
bartekoay Ai his defeat (Jg 5”). In the hollow 
between Gi and Little Hermon, the swarms of 
‘the children of the East’ perished in the midnight 
alarm, before Gideon and his brave 300 (Jg 7). 
Saul and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights, and were slain 
on the ‘ high places’ of Gilboa (1 S 31). Josiah’s 
disastrous mistake, in attempting to arrest the 
progress of Pharaoh-necoh in the valley of 

iddo, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jerus. dead (2 K 23”) 


or dying (2 Ch 35”-*), Imperishable memories 
of Elijab's encounter with 7 


e prophets of Baal 
cling to its western border. Up from the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slaughter of Ahab’s house, and across the plain 
fied Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of Holofernes spread out from the hills above 
Jenin to Cyamon—Tell Kaimdan (Jth 7°). i 
the lon riod of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies and the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 16'* 3%), the most fitting place whither 
‘the kings of the whole world shall be Besnard 

ther unto the war of the great day of , the 
ighty,’ is the level reaches, 80 often drenched 

in blood, which take their name from ‘the place 
which is called in the Heb. tongue Har-M on.’ 
Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept 
aoe rege in constant fear, the Romans inaugu- 
rated a period of security, and the ple made 
progress in the arte of civilization. But with the 
all of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent years the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; and the peasants, 
delivered from the rapacity of the Arabs, have 
been handed over to the tender mercies of certain 
Greek capitalists in Beirftt. We may doubt if 


their ens have thus been lightened. 
Laruratours.—G. A. Smith, HGHL 881-410; Baedeker, Pal.8 
229; Furrer in Schenkel’s ifi. 802; Thomson, Land 


and Book, ii. 179¢.; Porter, Giant Cities 
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ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF.—TITLe.—The titles 
of the books that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusin ng In the Sept. this book is entitled 
Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books 


During | Tabernacles cel 


of Ezra and Nehemiah. In the Vulg., however, 
Jerome had used the words Esdras L and 1. for the 
canonical books ; Esdras A therefore became Esdras 
m1., Esdras Iv. being the designation of the other 
and later apocryphal book. In the sixth article of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in all the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vv te. The Geneva Bible (1560) was the first. to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Nehemiah for the canonical, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras L. and Esdras 
epee. ti 1 irre the head ng of 
other title, 6 le appears as the n 

A in Cod. A of the LXX, which also bas 
lepeds at the head of Esdras B; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for our book ap in the 
subscription to the Old Latin, ‘Explicit Eaedrae 
liber primus de templi restitutione,’ which aptly 
describes the contents of the book. To avoid con- 
fusion, ‘The Greek Esdras’ has been suggested as 
a suitable title. 

CONTENTS. — Except for one original section 
(3)-5°), the book is made up wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical t is a repetition 
of the history of the rebuilding of the temple. 
The first chapter co nds to the last two of 
2 Ch, the last to a portion of Neh 8; the inter- 
venin rtion runs parallel to Ezra, and contains 
the whole of that book, with one transposition and 
onrnet cnip h h cal paral 

e following scheme gives the canoni - 
lels, and shows the chronological confusion of the 
book. (The verses are those of the Camb. LXX.) 
Megiddo, and death ; ‘the mlovceding Jewish tigns and. the 

0, s the 
Onttivity briefly sketched. meee ee 

2-MesErrl. Cyrus’ 


enemies’ to te rej 
their ti the OY) . 
Es 6. 7=Esr 5. 6. Work resumed in second of Darius 
Letter of the Persian governors to Darius, his favourable 
Completion of the temple. 
= Egr7-10. Return under Esra in reign of Artasernes. 


The abuse of mixed marriages 


Ores 03755 = Neh 773-813, Reading of the law by Kara 

The history goes directly backwards: first Arta- 
xerxes (2%), then Darius (3-5*), lastly Cyrus 
of Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes. After 


It probably continued the history to the Feast of 
Tabernacles described in Neh 8, but no further; 
this is by Jos. Ant. xi v. 5, who de- 
scribes that feast, using an Eadras word rela: gta 
and at this point, having hitherto followed Es as 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Neh. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication that 
the book ever began at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

RECEPTION AND USE OF THE BOOK.—The first 
witness to the existence of Es A is Josephus, whe 
uses it in place of the canonical book not in 
his description of the Return (Ant. XI. i-v.), 
also in his account of Josiah (Ant. xX. iv. 5ff). 
He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition te 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its _ in the canonical Ezr, altering Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error; he 
introduces the story of the three pages; with Es 
he directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8; 
and he borrows a good deal of the lan of our 
book. His preference for it was probably due to 
its more elegant Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 
the additional matter contained in it. He occa- 
sionally supplements his authority i Badge 
deriv apperentty from the Heb. s the indi- 
cations of his knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see XI. i. 3, § 15, pucriipes ; 
XI. v. 2, § 136). His narrative is worthless as 
of bis original ba bas oaly introduced greater’ cn: 
oO oO e has only uced greater con- 
fusion himself. 


Our book ls quoted fairly often by the early Christian Fathers, 
both Gr. and Among Gr. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. Potter (isvravéa ZepehaBia cogig vixnkeus veby botayancrhe, 
TA.) 3 of in 
vil; beatae Comm. in Ps. 76, 6 10; Athanasius, Orat. cont. 
gece, yor Tee pale 1 ‘ Veritas manet 
: » 9, qu e passage, mane 

stern ot vivit et obtinet in sscula ssculorum’ 
(iv. 88); and Au e, de C¥v. Dei, 


semper 
er vobis de Hebrewo transferam.... 
quod unus a nobis liber editus est: neo 
quarts eomntis $ quia et apud 
ue sermones in unum volumen coarctantur; et 


It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1546 excluded 1 Es from the Canon. 1 and 2 Es, 
with the Prayer of Manasses, are the only books 
admitted as apocryphal into the Romish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. being declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent. In modern editions of the Vulg. 
they form an Appendix, being placed after the N 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘hoc in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
libroram . .. ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui a 
nonnullis sanctis Patribus citantur, et in aliquibus 
Bibliis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperi- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands first in 
the Apocrypha. 

RELATION TO THE CANONICAL EZRA.—On this 
question, the moet interesting which arises in 
connexion with the book, the most i 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. 

1. It is ae erate as a mere compilation from the 
Gr. of the (2 Ch and Es B). Those books, 
&000 to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greek readers, to 
whom the Hebraic style of the LXX version 
rendered it unintelligible. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiirer (in Herzog, F: . 1. 496, ‘nach der 
Septuaginta tibersetzung bearbeitet,’ and AJP 11. 
iii. 177. Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OT 


Comm.). In favour of this view it is i eg (i) that 
our book often agrees literally with the in 
the Gr. used, even in rare and unfamiliar words; 
(ii.) that the LXX is often followed in ita deviations 
from the Heb. text; and (iii.) that in the case of 
deviations from both Heb. and LXX, the readings 
of Es A are more easily referred to the latter than 
to the former. The best instances of (i.) are Es A 
8° 4 xovdloas rds duaprias huay=Es B exovduras 
hpay ras dvoplas, RV ‘punished us less than our 
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iniquities deserve’; Es A 9 °=Es B 18” ¢gdyers 
Mwrdopara. For (ii.) ey ig quoted Es A 1" cal 
orw rd seagate Ch 35" xal ofrws els 1d wpul, 
st Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
e two Heb. words 193 (‘oxen’) and 3 (‘morn- 
ing’) are indistinguishe le without the vowel 
points; the agreement need not prove the use of 
one version by the other. More striking is Es A 
14 per’ edwolas cal dwrijveyxay, com with 2 Ch 
35% al ebwid0n xal ESpayor. This looks like a con- 
fusion of ebwo¢w and edodédw; the Heb. equivalent is 
‘and in pans.’ But here Es renders the Hiphil 
wy) correctly by drjveyxay, which &payoy fails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Es A 1™ rodeuet adriv 
éwrexelpa, and 2 Ch 35" ddr’ # wodeuety abriv éxpa- 
raw0y, with the Heb. ‘disguised himself that he 
magne fight with him.’ 
comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it impossible to maintain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled solely from the Gr. of the other 
books. ere are numerous passages where Es 
preserves the Heb. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. ae 
An examination of all the passages given by Bissell 
aba in support of the opposite opinion will show 
t there is not one where Es does not preserve 
some touch in the Heb. which is mi in the 
a ant which cannot creore ae ae 
y authority possessed our author those 
parte hich agree with the canonical book. It 
still remains ible that Es A is a mere recension 
of the canonical books by the help of the Heb. ; but 
the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char- 
acter as to make it improbable that this.is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2. It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, but a trans- 
lation quite distinct from the This view is 
held by Ewald (Hist. of Jer. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 
He first gives the alternative that the writer ‘ was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them ape f translated, and worked op the 
tr.,’? and then decides for the latter view (p. 128 n.). 
‘He found the work of the chronicler tolerably 


freely translated from the original. This tr. was 
different from that of the and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This th admits an independent tr. of the 


Heb. as the basis of the book, but denies that the 
compiler was himself the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation from the Heb. in Es A and Es B, if 
we suppor that both are to some extent dependent 


on a lost Gr. original. We should then have in 
the two books a el case to the two Gr. 
versions of Dn e LXX very paraphrastic, 


Theod. fairly literal, both being dependent on an 
earlier version (Smith, Dict. Christ. Biog. art. 
‘Theodotion } 

8. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heb., and from a text in some instances 


su 
un 


two books. The rhe whether (2) or (3) is the 
ue view acpen also a the eeogeo tiene on 
inguistic and other grounds, we are to assi 
tthe work: It cannee be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, but (2) appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 


not. 
The two translations are of an essentially 
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different character. While the writer of Es B | 


shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre- 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a style 
of translation, an el t and idiomatic Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 

ificulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It waa clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 


A few instances of his manner ~~ be given. He consistently 
the vee ‘beyond the bs a name vA 

wipas tee werapev) by Keds & vimem 
eechere, viz. in the nook of 


ren ? 3a ia, t : , dna ’ ° ; , 
Tebblee, gt oulet 61 tincs<Es B Nebo) yorrarys, Meelaacn 
bv 


(6 times, Es B adevres), scppev ‘a car,’ uapidapyia (4 times), usre- 
vty ’ eaTeTTOES. spayuarinis ((ouvet.), ovuBpaBicur, 


qvvetap as, Civvevt kecay AmAgsy, yasurernys (46 
Tie Th peer. Other words rarely found elsewhere than in book 


echo ost pei hur ia, ty 
welapls), navadex: , aebenRerias, pavdans, 
Bier, sluovésses, beat eel warvegipios. 

e wh Peete tom more aconre.® tenons the 
Heb., or a different Heb. original from that tré- by the LXX, 
are collected by Trendelenb (see also Bissell, 65-69). The 
foll. partly unno before, may be given — 

In the account of death of Josiah, Es A 1-27 =2 Oh 8621-9, 
Ea 18 iat yap ved Evgpdren b widaués web iow; Ob omit ; 
Heb. ‘but against the house of my war’ Canady ng on). Es 
apparently read n°)) (Euphrates) for n'3. The Heb. as it stands 
is harsh for ‘the house with which I have war’; and Es is a 
decided im ement. 

Es 18 of specizes phuasse ‘lepsusion wpeparev; Ch LXX ox 
Gneves vie Abyev Neyaé=Heb. Es perhaps read ®°3) for ‘3). 
*Ieoeuiow is. later insertion; the Vulg. has ‘non attendens 


verbum propheta.’ 
Es el &pyorves wots Banitia; Oh LXX sai 


a 


ty Tor 


177 nei xavi 
ivkfwrar of voferas ig) Bar. = Heb. Es read iT}") ‘and they came 
kt gl TO pel Acar 

A * elves aad ac dvd 
the Heb. is more closely rendered (‘and with hin get oe 
by genealogy af the males’) than in LXX (Ka B 8) nal per’ abrei 


B B06 Tort. 
In 986 4 i of LXX is righ ven a8 Abyinerss. A writer 
working on the LAX without the Feb could hardly infer Tet 
Mertpe/ stood for (‘ the people of Misraim ‘). 

In 8% ippufe va iucria mal civ iupes ieSern, the last words of 
the Heb. shop (‘and my mantle are rightly given; the LXX 


construction. 
014 imrsovpinpasser Barns 
319}5 (‘shall we again 


2) beroped Ou Ww 
Te A tas Wastdeee 9) ccteeee a 


These few instances out of many show beyond 
doubt that the compiler, or the. author of "the 
version he is using, had a knowledge of the Heb. as 
against the other Gr. version, and that Es A is an 


important authority for a critical emendation of 
the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, and 
of the claims of this book to attention, is Sir H. H. 
Howorth, in a series of six articles in the Academy 
for 1893 on ‘The real character and the importance 
of the first book of Esdras.’ His attempt to estab- 
lish the historical credibility of the book and ite 

i 1 ea the canonical 


chronological accuracy, as 
Necat by numerous difficulties, and cannot 


Ezra, is 
be maintained. Thus he re the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius 0. Nothus (424), 
who was a century later than Darius Hystas 
(522), and is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events; he regards Sanabassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel; he 
says that the misplaced section Es A 2”-* preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived; and he regards the story of 
the three pe es ag ‘equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the book.’ It is lost labour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with history ; 
the compiler has put together his materials regard- 
less of the inconsequences involved. But Sir H. 
Howorth’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice; he has 
here been partly anticipated by Pohlmann (op. ct. 
273-275). He argues that ‘Es A represents the 
true text; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all probability was that of Theodotion’; and he 
uotes the el of the two versions of Daniel. 
he existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
first attempt to present the story of the Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a later compiler. Subsequently 
a complete and a more accurate rendering of the 
Heb. was required, and this was a me what 
is now called the LXX version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Theodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these pointe 
may be noted :— 

l. The Position of the Book and its earliest Title 
in the MSS ("EoSpas a’).—The ed gmayysee usually 
given is that the evente deacri in it precede in 
part the evente in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 

robable that it was assigned the prior position 
use it was the earlier of the two Gr. versions. 

2. The Contents.—These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Neh formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made. Es A without a break fron one 
book to another, and does not contain the redupli- 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated aa the first two of Ezra. 

. The Use of Es A by Josephus.—There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were using the only Gr. materials 
available to him; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part of the Bible was repre- 
sented by Es A. 

4. During the first five centuries the Christian 
Fathers quote the book with respect as canonical. 
It was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

5. As shown above, it has in many places pre- 
served a better Heb. text than the Ezra. 

THE ORIGINAL SECTION (3'-5*).—The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In what lan it was originally 
written is also doubtful; but Ewald is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., ‘on the other hand the work from 
which he took the story about Zernbbabel was 
originally composed in Gr.’ At any rate there are 
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no clear traces of Hebraiams (Fritzsche adduces 4” 
ra Slxaa woe drd rdvrwy roy ee eae nvy), 
and the paronomasia dev» xal Ageow in 4® points 
to a Gr. original. The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history. The 
account of Darius and Apame the daughter of 


Bartacus (4¥, Jos. gives his name as ‘Pafe{dxns, 80 
the Latin versions ) is perhaps derived from 
some book of Persian court stories. The presence 


of Zerubbabel at the court of Darius is, of course, 
an anachronism : it was who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. It is noticeable that in 5', acc. to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabel who sek? wise words before 
Darius. In 4” the s er is ake called 4 
veavloxos (a name y suitable to Z.), and at 
his first introduction in 4% the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only 4 rplros . . . obrés 
doriw ZopoBaBér, which is certainly a later addition. 
This has led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, and that there were two ex- 
Pee onss one in the time of led by Zerub- 
bel, one under Darius led by Joachim (Fritzsche 
and Reuss). But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of Z. in1 Ch 3% These inconsistencies 
eakoe show the composite nature of the book. 
wo 


attached to Zerubbabel ; 


original story were Persian courtiers (3‘ of cwyaro- 
podaxes). The second of the theses maintained by 
the third s er—the superiority of the truth— 


may also be a Jewish addition to the original, 
though the eulogy of truth would not be out of 

lace in a Persian story, since the Persians were 
Seacht from boyhood ‘to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the trath’ (Hat. i. 136). 


The story !s told in what perhaps was thought a more 
ble way in Josephus (Ant. x1. fif, 2). There Darius, unable 

a re to that one of his three 
prove his theais : to the first he gives the 
*s to the second, ‘the is th 
ether women are the strongest or 
*? The speeches are held on the following 
; makes no promise of rewards: the three 
dea to each other, and while he sleeps they 
subject which he means to main and 
OS Ne ee ee ; e 
e Pers. monarch are not unlike the answers 
translators at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as 
the letter of applause which 
Fyn music and Placnese’ Qatpy mee be for seven days 
with music and 6 Sue azar linc ted from that 
But there is hardly ground for with 
‘the book of Aristeas must have been already 
known to the author.’ 


eit 
Ht 
cael 


i 
E 


f 
g 
: 


i 


It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 2% (Es 4” d»O@pwros ray éavroi 
warépa dvaaradelxra: ... kal wpds Thy ldlay yuraixa 
xo\XNGra). 

OBJECT OF THR BooK.—The body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earliest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr.-s 
with the favour which t 


rated accounts of the munificence of 
and Darius lead us to suppose that he aimed at 


*The name Apame is Oriental, though not found till the 
Macedonian period. No such person oocurs among the wives 
of Darius 1 The first of the name was the wife of Seleucus 
Nikator, Alexanders general, and daughter of Artabazus 

trabo). ge cry name give the explanation of the name 
‘9 ‘ poe ; 
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securing to the Jews ‘ the favour of a Ptolemaic or 
other heathen power’ (Ewald). 

TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—The ex- 
treme limits between which the book must be 
farspe are given on the one hand by the date of 

he composition of the Heb. books of Ezr and Neh, 

which is fixed as late as B.C. 300(Ryle, Cam. Bible, 
Introd. xxvi), on the other by the date of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is difficult to define the time more accur- 
ately with any certainty. As Fritzsche remarks, 
the writer has kept his own personality in the 
background and nowhere left any traces of his own 
time (Hinlestung, p. 9). Still there remain a few 
indications to be mentioned. The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbabel story is of the same 
character and probably the same time as that book 
(circa B.C. 150). 

1. But Ewald notes further (Abhand. uber d. 
Sibyl. Bich. p. 36) that this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibylline books. Now, this book (iii. of the 
Sibylline Oracles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 181-146). In it is an 
allusion to Persian ki helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in consequence of a 
dream: ili. 203-4, Adrds yap duce: Geds Evvuxor A-yvor 
bvetpoy, xal rére Sh vads eddy Eocera, ws ig hy 
wep. This, in Ewald’s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. But in Es 4*-“ there is no mention of a dream, 
but only a vow, which influenced Darius. Still, 
as the dream is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
improbable that the Sibyllist had some older form 
of this story before him, from which our Esdras 
also borrowed. 

2. The book has, further, some parallels with the 
LXX version of Dn and Est. The opening of Es 


3 seems to be imitated from the opening of Eat 
1}; the phrases érolycer Soxtp, dxd rhe LoBchs pexpt 


Al6@torlas, and ‘the hundred and seventy satrapies,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Es 3° ol rpeis 
peyworaves ris Iepoldos with Est 1% LXX, Dn 6?. 
(The Heb. of Est as also Ezr 7‘ name seven Persian 


councillors. ) 

The ents between Es and Dn LXX are 
remarkable. Of these the most striking is a clause 
which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebuchadnezzar recovered from 
Jerus. (Es 29=Dn 1? LXX, xal dwnpelcaro atra éy 
TY oo adrof). In this place, since drepelSerIa 
is an Esdras word, occurring three times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since ¢/dd\io» renders the Heb. of Ezr (vay n°3) 
but not of Dn (vfs sayin 3, Theod. els rdv olxoy 
Onoavpof Geot avro6), it would seem that the obliga- 
tion is on the side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation is more probable, that 
the translations are the work of one and the same 
hand. In one place the same Aramaic phrase, 
‘And his house shall be made a dunyhill,’ is mis- 
translated or paraphrased in the same way (Es 67! 
cal ra Uwdpxyovra abrof elvas Baowuxd, Dn 2 xal 
dvadnpOhceras buoy Td Undpyxorra els rd Bacihixéy). It 
may be noted that both books are written in an 
idiomatic Gr. style foreign to most books of the 
LXX; both are very free translations; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three children in Dn); the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaic sections 
interspersed in it. If this theory be true, the 
parallel between the two Gr. books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very close.* 


* The theory has already been oe. by Dr. Gwynn (Déet. 
Christ. sy e8 Therdotion . 977) 3 a a ey oan 96 
dégers , ’ , , 1 speryty- 
ee Dn Oe ol [A] only); use of due c. inf. aus ry 
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8. Graetz (Gesch. der Juden, 1863, p. 445) pointe 
to the use of dra7o in 3%, and says that the Roman 
consulate is known to the writer. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Romans in the East, t.¢. later than B.0. 200. 

4. On the other hand, the term KoA Zupia 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Gr. period, meaning all 
S. i hes except Phanicia. Before the coming of 
the Romans to Palestine (c. B.c. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of the Jordan (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to afford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of the last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.c. is 
more uncertain. 

5. That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld (Ges. d. Volk. Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccabean wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the books of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cam. Bible, Ezr. 
and Neh. lxv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books. 

6. This view is also supported by Lupton, who 
has an ingenious theory as to the occasion when the 
book was written. He regards it as edited at the 
time (B.C. 170) when Onias, having fled from the 
persecution in Pal. under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
petonee for leave from Ptolemy Philometor to 

uild a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time ‘a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.” The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (Sno0r ry dv "Tepocodtuos, pxporepor be 
xal wevtxpbrepor) is given in Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 1; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton (Speaker's Comm., Apoc. vol. i. 11-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Dn be 
correct, the date given is rather too early. The 
limites within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to be B.c. 170-100. Most editors, how- 
ever, ign it to the lst cent. B.c. (De Wette, 
Ewald, Fritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of the translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of Palestine, for whom the original Hebrew 
of the Chronicler would suffice. One slight allusion 
in 47 to ‘sailing upon the sea and anon the rivers’ 
for the purpose of ‘robbing and stealing’ is 
thought to point to Egypt. Certain small peculi- 
arities of the language also indicate Alexandria 
as the pee of writing: of ¢l\au rol Baciiéws (8%) 
takes the place of Es B of otuSovrd (ol wpidroe 
fro were the third in the scale of courtiers at the 
Alexandrian court): in 243 a» galyyral co: is inserted. 
The phrase dd» ¢galynrau (‘if it seem good’) occurs 
in Aristeas (in Merx’ Archiv, i. 1870, p. 19), and 


repeatedly in Egyptian pap 

Pritzache, on ihe other head. concludes that the 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to 5® els rd edptywpor 
Tov xpwrov wuAw@vos Tod wpds Ty dvaro\y (=Ee Beis 
*Iepovoadjpu). Cf. also on éxl 7d edptxwpow rod wpds 


dusica: (Dn 315, Es . =s‘to burn’ 3%, Es : 
ierpd leds 411 690, hei : nag rpg at 57 ES 8 calt)e Dad 


The parallels are 
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dyarohds lepoG wvAGros (=Neh 8! els rd wAdros ra 
Eumxpoober xUdns Tod téaros). 

MSS AND TEXT.—Es A existe in two out of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod. Alexandrinus (A). It is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 
MS (x) cease | Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico- 
Augustanus and . Sinaiticus Petropolitanus) ; 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 
MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag- 
ments of the Pent. and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 
Es B 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious error in connexion with 
the Esdras books; 13 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been oH phage A inserted in the middle of Es 
B. Cod. Sin.-Pet. contains one leaf with 1 Ch 
977-1172, Cod. F.-A. has four more leaves headed 
Es B, but in reality containing 1 Ch 117-19" ; 
but in the fourth column of the verso of the fourth 
leaf we suddenly pass in the middle of a line with 
no break from Ch (xal érod¢unoer airéy) to Es B 
9° (xs 6 Os nudy xal Exrduvery df’ fyuds Areos). A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calla 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘not of Esdras’ (rd rédos riv éxrda pbd\Awy 7S 
repoocay 5 wh byrwy rod lodpa). Of these seven 
leaves we now possess five; and reckoning back 
we find that the ehrerpente must have be 
about 1 Ch 6” (list of the sons of Aaron). This 
error, whereby fragments of 1 Ch have been inter- 

lated into the middle of Es B, is probably 

ue to ‘a mistake in binding in the copy from 
which the MS was transcribed’ (Westcott, Bible 
tn the Church, p. 307, Append. B) ; a less probable 
explanation is given by Lupton (Int . 1). 
The presence of the title Es B is not cient 
by itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Ee 
A ever stood in Cod. «; since the same MS con- 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maccabees 
with the headings pace. a’, naxx. 6’, and the two 
eee books certainly never found a place in 
the . 


An interesting blem is presented by the relation of the 
texte of Codd. and B in this book. i lberaih pt Senha dd 


suggests a suspicion of corruption, A almost invariably gives the 
uizite correction. Several of 

attributed to an ‘ Alexandrian’ revision of the text, removing 
tical solecisms and harsh phrases; such are 15° ifpqseve 

fB bOpuvesvar), 133 arenaviorness aiviy . . . ved 4 Bacidene (B 

Om. vou ps9), 151 ve oxsly uiberes (B vac xBeredis), 39 br mpivy s+ 

6a dA aired rogeripes (B by do xpivg. . . Sti ov 42. abred cop.), 

353 ov Uvapes apes ver 6 CE a she Seaper), 813 awerer bas aot 

ixu > oh view (B dvad. 6 igu ). But in 

hard to suppose that A does not preserve the 

Thus 122 (4) xe) iACwacas aivis iv aictiou (‘they grieved him to 

: phrase illustrated by Jth 1617; B aald 

aivér levi), 141 Joachim at his accession §» iva Jina éavé (cf. 

2 Ch 36%, B fp ivisy dura), 4) ody vase Sp iveripsorar of ‘Idevuace (B 
>, 53 nard , 80 ial ese 


RaTivuver Tou THY. tzsche 

§ 8) remarks that B is on the val Mee 
emended text; but it is noticeable that is subsequent 
critical edition (Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. 1871) in the 
sages given above and in numerous others he adop the reading 
YA Mer ar egal ed ate oe ngs B.’ 

it that the earliest author to quote Es A supports the A text 


rec B. Itis gph ol " ble ger prem a the text 
w us used 0 habi phrasing 
nuthority which lay before him ; but out of 18" pas in 


book where a comparison is possible, in 10 he —o with A 
against B, while in three only does he aide with agains & 
reap pedi ama rela: an yet Rindns cepa)  - dferes Cat mipme 
ma) ive ol ldevpuases aging vas nba, Bei XaAdase), 


i 
Ff 


a8. +H Bdpu va ly Mndsio véepe ve, is 
i» ». A preserves the indefinite article ; cf. 
ssgadi¢s pala; B is a corruption of the Greek of A); 
arviyneg: Japs co "lepandursey Ke 813 dauseynue 
avpin ved iwi, B mupio); 2° Gre be 
Coyssg T2 ‘glee, ree a pong write 
Rs TILMPIG, GY EPyvpiey Cwsi@ > dpyep.» 
A isundoubtedly best): xi v.°2 suranyeryee lt ze) 


look “3% 
PEs 
eye 
gE ae: 
223.9: 3 
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Curupiat, xpiovt ivtedxerta, z.¢.4. With A in Es &® (B omits a line 
through confusion, perhaps, of KT PIN and KPIOTZ); x. v. 8 
Blpents cay ictyres (Es SH ssisenda, Bippnga); XL. v. 4 lecvvev ved 
"Euuacifev (Es 9) "laaveas ved “EduariSev, B lava vod NawrsiSev). 
These instances form a strong argument for the early exist- 
ence if not the ore ot e A text. The chief 
where Jos. appears to favour B is Es 653 me ere rot 
Resdevior nai Tupac us vo tapayey ; A zdppam ‘cars’; Jos. XL iv. 1 
ese 1 Lidenias 43 mad mevgos . Savayevesy). 


On the MSS generally see Fritzsche, Hinleitung, 


§ 8. 

Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a ‘ versio altera’ 
(‘ex MS Colbertino annorum circiter 800’). In 
reality they appeR to be two distinct VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. untouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Appendix to the Vulg. is 
not his work. A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde (Septuaginta Studien, ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lucca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshitta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (A.D. 616); the Syriac is given in 
Walton’s Polyglot, 1657. There is a free render- 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 

Lrrgra Fritzsche, Ezeget. Handb. s. d. Apokr. |. 

at. Tk proce (Lelvaig, 1871p a crit. ed. of the text ; Zockler, 

Dis Apokryphen " Gn Strack und Zéckler’s Kgf. Komi. 

JP, Eng. tr. m. iil, 177-181 ; Ewald, Hist. a 

- 126- tises on the relation 
Eichhorn’s 

Aligemeine i s ipzig, 1787) ; 

Pohlmann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des apokr. dritten Buchs 

in Tiibingen Theol. Quartalsch 

the best edd. are Bissell (in Lange’s Comm. 

in The Speaker’ Apoc 

. Howorth in the Academy, 1893, vol. 48 (pp. 18, 60, 

106, 174, 326, 524) Jos. Ant. xi. 1-5 Fi) For further 

references see Schiirer. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF.—TITLE.—The title 
which this book bears in the English Apocrypha 
is derived from the opening Sa of ch.i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet >; but it is more 
commonly known by the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of ras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is due to two causes—(l) The adoption of the 
Latin name Esdras in the Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neh; (2) the composite nature of this 
book, the first two and the last two chapters being 
later additions to the orig. work, and reckoned by 
the MSS as separate books. The most fips 
arrangement in the MSS is 1 Es=Ezr-Neh ; 2 Es= 
2Es 1. 2; 3Es=1 Es; 4 Es=2 Es3-14; 5 Es=2 Es 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title—(1)°Efpas 6 wpodirns, sab by Hilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the Greek, and based on a 


quotation of Clem. Alex. from "Ecdpas 6 ree 
rns, and of Ambrose from ‘ pro heta ” (Mess. 
Jud. 18). The title would then be el to 


é lepets attached to 1 Esin Cod. A. (2) ‘AroxdAujus 
"Eoépa, suggested by Dr. Westcott, and found ina 
catalogue of the ab books, canonical and a : 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon®, 559). The 
title is far the most suitable to the contents of the 
book, but has already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendorf (A . Apocrypha, 1866). 

ORIGINAL anaes AND i errpe iam 
original language 0 was undou y Greek ; 
two quotations from the Greek exist, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100 (= 2 Es 5"), and Apost. Con- 
stitut. viii. 7 (=2 Es 8). Otherwise we possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 
abounds in Greciams, such as the use of the com- 
parative with the genit. (‘ horum maiora,’ ‘omnium 


maior,’ etc.), the genit. abs. (10°), the prepositions 
ad and pro with the inf. (7 18%), de and e 
followed by the genit., the double negative (‘ nihil 
nemini,’ ‘nunquanm nemo’), redundant prepositions 
after verbs (‘timere a,’ 15°; ‘ multiplicare super,’ 
9), The theory of a Heb. original, of which the 
Greek was a tr, has now been given up; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant occurrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a finite tense of the same 
verb (e.g. excedens excessit, 47; proficiscens pro- 
fectus sum, 4/4). 

The popurarity which this book has enjoyed is 
shown by the number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex Sangermanensis 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (T, 13th cent.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (D, 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter. he other versions contained 70 addi- 
tional verses in this place. In 1865 Prof. Gilde- 
meister discovered that this ‘ missing fragment’ 
had once been contained in Cod. 8, from which a 
leaf had been purposely cut out in early times; 
and drew the certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which do not contain the 
pomnnee were ultimately derived from Cod. S. 

he discovery of this missing fragment was made 
by R. L. Bensly, who in 1874 found a MS of the 
9th cent. in the Brbliot Communale of Amiens 
containing the entire Latin text; he thus had 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
7 a yaa for hitherto the verses in the Oriental 
VBS had not been universally considered genuine. 
An account of the MS and its discovery, with a full 
commentary on the new passage, was published by 
him in the following year (The Missing F 
of the Fourth Book of Ezra, Camb. 1875). It sub- 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in the discovery, for a transcript of the lost pas- 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
among the papers of Prof. Palmer: this was not 
pee ed till 1877 (Journ. of Philolugy, vol. vii. 

). The excision of 7*!° was probably made 
for dogmatic reasons. The verses contain a de- 
scription of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatic denial of the efficacy of intercessions 
for the dead (v.'%), a passage which called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (‘Tu . . . proponis mihi 
librum a hum, qui sub nomine a te et 
similibus tuis legitur : ubi scriptum est, quod post 
mortem nullus pro aliis audeat deprecari: quem 
ego librum nunquam legi,’ Cont. Vigilant. c. 7), 
and this estimate not improbably accounts for the 
disappearance of the section from Cod. S. The 
number of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been increased, through the dis- 
coveries of M. Berger, to five. A complete text of 
the book, based on four of these MSS and Cod. §S, 
has at length been edited from Bensly’s papers, 
with an introd. by Dr. James (Tezts and Studies, 
iii. 2, Camb. 1895); while the missing fragment 
has been restored to ite place in the English Bible 
in the Revision of the Apocrypha. he Latin 
MSS fall into two groups: (1) those which pre- 
serve a French text. S (Sangermanensis) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Prés, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 11504-5, Fonds Latin, dated A.D. 
822, the oldest extant MS, and the t of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, Bibl. Comm. 10, cent. ix., containing a 
text very similar to but independent of 8S, and 
agreeing with the quotations of Gildas the Briton in 
his Epistle (6th cent.) ; (2) a Spanish text, perhaps 
traceable to Priscillian (Texts and Studies, xxxvi.), 
represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 
now at Madrid, cent. ix., from which Prof. Palmer 
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copied the aelaee aemene in 1826. M (Mazar- 
insus), Paris, Bsbl. Mazarine, 3, 4, cent. ix.-x., 
discovered by M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
Bibl. Nac. E. R. 8, cent. xiii., a copy of C, dis- 
covered by M. Beryer, and a fourth, not yet fully 
collated, but probably belonging to this group. 
L (Legionensis), at Leon, of tise year 1162. For 
one section of the book, the Confessio Esdree (8”-*), 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional group of MSS exists. The two 
groups differ most widely from each other in the 
Interpolated chapters (1. 2, 15. 16). An ex- 
amination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Dr. James (7. and S. xliv.- 
Ixxviii.), from which he concludes that in 1, 2. the 
oo form of text is more accurate than the 
rench, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in 15. 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in 15-167 A, which has the support of Gildas, is 
to be preferred to S C M. 
The other versions agree in omitting the inter- 
eee chapters at the beg. and end (I. 2. 15. 16). 
f these the best is the yriac, which existe only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro- 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monumenta Sacra et Profana, 
vol. v. fasc. 1 (1868), and tr4into Latin in vol. i. 
fasc. 2 of the same work (1866). There are two 
independent Arabic versions: Ar.’ in an Oxford 
MS (Bodl. 251, A.D. 1354), of which an English tr 
was made by W. Whiston fcr his Primitive: Chris- 
acral Reviv'd, 1711, and the Arabic text was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 (Abhandl. der Kénigl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 2u Gottingen); and Ar. 
rved in toto in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
in in Bod]. 260. 
he Ethiopic version was first published in 
1820 by Dr. Richard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS (A‘th. 7). Dillmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. he Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were DP csbeboop ee all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian, however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by Hilgenfeld in his Messias Juda- 
orum. 
ConTENTs. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Ezra by an angel. 


lst Vision, 81-56%, Ezra, in captivity at Babylon in the 
thirtieth year after the destruction of {ules (the date is ered 


not 


Vision, 61-64, E. renews his complaints, and is told 
why God ‘doeth not all at once’ eo as to hasten the judgment; 
and of the degeneracy of the world, which cannot produce 
such children as of old (542f.). The next world is to follow this 
as closely as Jacob followed Esau from the womb (6!9). More 
signs of end follow, and E. is again bidden to fast for seven 


days. 

3rd Vision, 6-9%. E. recounts the works of creation, in- 
cluding the creatures Behemoth and Leviathan, who were re- 
served to be meat for the saints (64-62) [this idea is met with 
also in Enoch 607, Apoc. Bar 294); and asks, why, if the world 
was made for us, we do not possess our eritance. He is 
told that the narrow must be traversed before the 


room of the next age be a ed(71-16), Then follows a picture 
of the Measianic age, the a of Bat 8on’ (or ‘ Son 
Jesus’: the name is omi in the Oriental versions) with His 


attendants, their relgn of 400 years, succeeded by the death of 
‘My Son Christ’ all living, and the return of the world for 
seven a oe into ‘the old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
ar e ‘missing hs agi describes the pit of torment 
and the paradise of delight over-against it: ineffectual inter- 
ceesion of E. for the wicked, leading him to exclaim that the 


beasta are more fortunate than man: ae eevett are ccpaeee 
ment for the wicked, and the ‘seven orders’ leasings for 
the righteous: the seven dayw’ respite after death, before th 
souls are gathered to their habitations: and the severe 

tion of the inefficacy of intercession for the 
E, says it were better if Adam had never been born (‘O tu quid 
fecisti A ’of. Apoc. Bar 48), but acknowledges God's mercy. 
Ch. 8 oon the same theme, ‘ are created, but few 
shall be saved,’ and fresh intercession in the Confeasio Esdra. 
In answer to the question, When shall the end be? fresh 


are ere. 
Vision, 998-108, E. eats of the herbs in the field of 


* and sees a vision of a woman mo for her son, 
who died on his marriage day. The woman, he is told, is Sion 
lamenting the fall of her city, and her thirty sterility re- 
presents the 8000 years before Solomon t the city. The 
city in building, w a after the woman vanishes, is the 


ppears 
heavenly Jerusalem which is to replace the earthly. 
5th 11-12%, Of the Eagle (Rome) with 12 wings and 
8 little wings (contraria penne) and 8 heads, which bear rule in 
oo sentence is pronounced on the eagle by a lion (the 
= - By end itis burnt up. A partial interpretation is given 
of the vision. 


ae Vision, 14147, E. is told he is to be taken from men ; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT that were lost, and seventy books of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning (1. 2), written 
in an anti-Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of the 
Isr. for their desertion of God, and threatens thie 
transference of God’s favours from them to tlie 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (15. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of the OT prophets. Both 
sections have numerous reminiscences of the NT 
(e.g. 1% 8=Mt 2397-8, 1%=Lk 11%, 21 ‘taber- 
nacula eterna’= Lk 16%, 26=Mt7’ an DEP, QM. 42 — 
Rev 7*®, 160% =] Co 7*-), 

CHARACTER AND DATE. — The book is written 
in a tone of deep despondency, and offers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal forebodings about the im- 
mediate future and the destiny of the world. The 
time and place in which the scene is laid demanded 
that this should beso; but the meaning of this 
despairing tone is greatly enhanced if we sup 
that recent events are referred to, that J em 
was in ruins at the time when it was written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. Hence the gloomy picture of the few that 
shall be saved (8*), the dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath (7™), the discussion of the 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor malig- 
num,’ 4‘), the oft-repeated cry that it were better 
not to be born, or to be without consciousness of 
our doom like the beasts (7° 413 5° 6"), the con- 
solation to be found in the permanence of the law 
(97) though the city is gone. ; 

he date of the book has been the subject of 
much controversy. It is obviously not a genuine 
work of the time of Ezra, as is shown, ¢.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3') and the allusion to the 
Book of Daniel (12"-"). An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex. from it 
referred to above (A.D. 200). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly. Hilgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (B.c. 30) 6° ‘ Finis huius seculi 
Esau,’ which he thinks proves the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Idumzan Herod. But Edom 
is found in Rabbinical literature equally asa de- 

*This name eA Ardab) is Bendel 
Harris as a coeragtion oT (Kiniath). Aig the Gd ae ot 
Hebron, which is the soene of the visions of Baruch in the 
A an teenie ae the Words of Baruch, £5) The oak 
aces A a ae of Mamre. Hilg. takes it to mean Arped 
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signation of Rome; and the Herodian dynasty, if 
that is referred to, lasted on through the List 
century of our era. He draws an argument 
from the description of the twelve ages of the 
world, of which ten and a half are past (14), 
taken in connexion with 10“ (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3000), from which 
he calculates about B.C. 30 as the date (Mess. Jud. 
104); but the description of the world is too 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to any 
inference upon it. ther argument for the 
early date is that a Jew, writing after the death 
of Christ, would not have in ea pheoy 
of the death of the Messiah (7%) which w: 
have been employee him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn from the signs of the 
end (5'* 6184 9!) as applicable rather to the por- 
tente that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
those in the time of Vespasian. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the pulling down of the walls 
of Jerus. (11@ ‘humiliasti muros eorum qui te 
non nocuerunt ’) was true of Titus, but not of the 
capture of the city by Pompey in B.c. 63. 

ut the question of the date really depends 
apn the interpretation given to the le Vision. 

e details given about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps p obecure, and does not help 
much as to the solution of it. The vision describes 
the reign of 12 ‘feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads—in all, of 23 kings; the 
attempt to take the wings in pairs, each pair re- 
presenting a way king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter- 
pretation given to Esdras (12"* ‘regnabunt xii 
re unus post unum,’ 12” ‘exsurgent octo 
reges’). The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schtirer, HJP m1. ii. 


wing reigns more than t 
rest (117). (3) Several wings do not Bet so far as 
y. 


explanations are poner} The wings repre- 
ngs and the republic, and 
the 3 heads are Sulla, Pompey, and Cesar ; the date 
of the work is shortly after Ceesar’s death (Laur- 
ence, Van der Vlis, Liicke). This view has no 
probability. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a Jew, and there is great difficulty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla. (ii.) Hilgenfeld’s view, that the wings re- 
present the empire reckoned from Alexander, 
either, as he first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
(Jiid. Apokalyptik, 217ff.), or, according to his 
later theory, that of the Seleucids: (Mess. Jud. 
liv ff.): in either case the three h are Coesar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony's death in B.C. 30, thirt 
Mie after the capture of Jerus. by Pompey (ci. 
Es 3! ‘in the thirtieth year’). It 1s true that in 
2 Es 11” the ee is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (7?=the Greek empire); but the 
fourth kingdom was often referred to the Romans. 
The chief objections to this view are—({1) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdom, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 
dynasty, whether Ptolemy 1. Lagi or Seleucus I. 
ikator, was not more than twice the length of 
any succeeding reign ; (3) Ceesar was assassinated, 


and did not die in his bed, as the first head is said 
to have done. 

iii.) It is now the generally accredited view, and 
it has most arguments in its favour, that the bouk 
should be dated in the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81- 
96). So Gfrérer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Schiirer, and others. The eagle represents Im- 
perial Rome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Cassar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identified with Sc php who, reckoning from 
his first consulate, held rule for 56 years (B.c. 48~ 
A.D. 14), t.6. more than twice the time of any of 
his successors. The three heads with equal pro- 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors: 
Vespasian died on his bed in torment (Suet. Vesp. 
24; 2 Es 12%); Titus was commonly believed to 
have been murdered by Domitian. The difficulty 
lies in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespa: he following proposals are made— 
(1) Gfrérer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
firat nine emperors, Cesar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Piso Licini- 
anus: the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
leaders in Pal. Lapa the Great, Agrippa 1, 
Eleazar, John of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, John 
the Idumzan, Agrippa 1., and Berenice: the last 
two attached themselves to Rome in the war). (2) 
Schiirer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid claim to 
the empire in the ig of disorder, A.D. 68-70. 
(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wi to 
mean the Herodian d » vassals of me 
(Antipater, Herod 1. and his Archelaus, 
Anti Philip, Agrippa IL. and I., and Berenice). 
(4) Ewald, who is tollowed by Drummond (Jewish 


Messiah, 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors up to Domitian: the eight little 
wings are the eight emperors among these whu 


reigned less than ten years (Domitian included, 
for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the Flavian prinoes, reckoned a 
third time under a different aspect. The double 
and triple repetition of the same names is unsatis- 
factory ; Schiirer’s view (2) appears on the whole 
the most free from objection. 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutechmid and Le Hir ( Ltudes Bebliques, i. 184 tI), 
that twenty-three actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sept. Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is shown to wrong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex. at an earlier 
date than these emperors, and can be maintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of which 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision. 

In considering the date, reference should be 
made to a companion volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduces the and visions of 
that book, namely, the A pocalypee of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani from a Syr. MS at Milan 
(Mon. sacra et prof., tom. i. fasc. ii., and tom. v. 
fase. ii.; also in Fritzache, Libri Apoer. V.T. 654). 
It also is a product of the Jewish literature called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
destruction of Jerus. in 133, which is not 
foreseen i Bar 32; Jerus. is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and then 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and: 
lan with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as- 
cribed it to the same author. The general belief 
now held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
Es, because, ¢.g., Bar corrects the crude notions of 
Es about original sin (cf. Es 74° ‘O tu quid fecisti 
Adam? si enim tu peccasti non est factum solius 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, ‘ Non est 
ergo Adam causa nisi anime sus tantum; nos 
vero unusquisque fuit anime sum Adam’): and 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (5”), Bar 
priate f represents it as destroyed by four 

ore the entry of the Chaldwan army 
(6-8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven soins separated in most 
cases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve (Bar 87-Es 
14%): the legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29= Es 6®): the prayer of Baruch (48, cf. the 
Confessio Esdres 8”): the importance of Adam’s 
transgression, prefaced in each by ‘O quid fecisti 
Adam?’ (Bar 48=Es 7"): the vision of a cloud 
ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Es 13): the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de- 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 9°"): the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola- 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13), besides frequent minute 
resemblances of language. 

The writing is a characteristically Jewish work 
in its apocalyptic form, its knowledge of Jewish 
traditions (Behemoth, etc.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian : there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the name Jesus in 
7*) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
writing is given as Rome (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld, lxii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the earliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jerus. 
would be more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Rendel Harris) 
points the same way. 

The date of the concluding chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 268 by most critics. 153°" 
refers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (260-268), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a pisene following upon a 
famine (Eus. HE vii. 21. 22). 15° refers to the 
conquests of the Sassanide (‘ Carmonii insani- 


entes ’), esp. Sapor I. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was re by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(‘ dracones bum’), the founders of Palmyra; 


they, in turn, were defeated by Aurelian. 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by his cousin Meonius. 34 ff. are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marched 
against them, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (38 ‘ portio alia aboccidente’). 46 ‘ Asia 
consors in specie Babylonis’ alludes to the associa- 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264 (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess. Jud. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate form. 

Chs. 1. 2 are not fixed so definitely, but are 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com- 
pilation from various sources, and perhaps a frag- 
ment of a larger work: they show some relation 
to an Apocalypse of Zephaniah (7. and S. lxxix). 

RECEPTION. — The early quotations from the 
book are collected by Dr. James (7. and S. xxvii- 
xliii) The Ep. of Barnabas 12! (Sray Eddoy Kuby 
xal dvacry cal Sray éx Eddov alua ordty) is thought to 
refer to 2 Es 5°, and the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch (A.D. 136), ch. 9, has similar words; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
vf Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may be an 
amplification of ‘lapis dabit vocem suam’ of 2 Es. 
But the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100, who regards it as the work of 
‘the promes Ezra. It is made use of in an 
tip n fragment wepl roi ravrés, and quoted 

® 


reek in the Apost. Constit. viii. 7. The 
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supposed references in Tert. (de prascr. haret. 3 
rian, and Commodian (3rd cent., Carm. dpor 
943, on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
uoted very frequently by Ambrose (de bono 
ortis, 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical : in his time chs. 15. 16 were alread 
current in the Latin version, and probably attach 
to 3-14. In Spain it was known to Priscillian and 
Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
15. 16 (Bensly, 36-40). The legend of the restora- 
tion of the ks of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide- 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. iii. 21. 2; Tert. de cult. fem. i 
3; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 22. 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it (adv. Vigilantium, 6, Pref. in 
vers. libr. Ezra, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the book was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent: 
it now with 1 Es forms an appendix to the Vulg. 


after the NT. The liturgical use of the boo 
shows its popularity: the words of 2 are em- 
in fhe Mi ro defunctis’ of the Brevi 


ployed 888 P 
ad Venta Sarum, and the word Requiem is deriv 


from this e; and 2% *7 were formerly used 
by the Eng. Church as an Introit for Whit 
Toesday. therwise no use is made of it in the 


services of the Church. 


LrrgratTurs.—A full list of the wide lit. om the 
given in Schirer, HJP un. fii. 98-114. The best critical 
e Lat. text are in the Camb. Jerts and 


on the Apoc. ; Bissell (in Lange’s O 
and A . Scriptures; and 
1877. si H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRIS (“Eodps).—Mentioned only 2 Mac 12®. 
The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias, 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 


ESEK (pyy), ‘contention,’ Gn 26”.—A well dug 
by Isaac, in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. 
e site is unknown. 


ESEREBIAS ('EcepeSlas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8%. 
See SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (jyvx), Jos 15%.—A town of Judah in 
the Hebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 


ESHBAAL.—See ISHBOSHETH. 


ESHBAN (j77x).—An Edomite chief (Gn 36™, 
1Ch 1“), See GENEALOGY, 


ESHCOL (52x). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his port and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 14% %), He lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 13”); and 
possibly gave his name to the Mbaagrt € of Eshool, 
that lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13”). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 14'**, mentions Eshcol first. 
‘The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres’ (Ant. 1. x. 2). In 
the Heb. of Gn 14" they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is "EcxwA, Advdy, MaufSp}; and this order 
is found also in Philo (De Migrat. Abrah. § 30, 
i. 461). H. E. RY. 


ESHCOL (‘is¢x), Nu 13% * 32°, Dt 1™%.—A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered ‘ bunch of 3 
The name has not been recovered, since the Atm 


ESHEK 


Keshkaleh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 


Liranators.—Robinson, BRP |. 114; Tristram, Land of 


Terael, 888, 808; Conder, Tent-Work, 237; Bible Places, 80; 
Besant, Thirty Fears’ Work in the Holy Land, 70, 84. 
C. R. Conver. 


ESHEK (pyy).—A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ESHTAOL (ixazx Jos 15” 199, Jg 13716" 18% & 12), 
—A town in the Shephelah, first assigned to Judah, 
afterwards to Dan, always named with Zorah, 
now Sura‘a, which is beside'Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and S. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
Sha he neath the hill country of Judea. 
Eshua‘, close to Sura‘a, represents Eshtaol. Guérin 
says he heard in the neighbourhood that it formerly 
was called Eshu‘al or Eshthu'‘al, which, if ‘con- 
firmed, might be held decisive ; but the degenera- 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the ‘camp of Dan’; 
and there (Jg 13%) Samson’s achievements ig 
and there he was buried (16*"). (See Smith’s Hest 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites (/s. ‘ Eshtaolite’) 
were, according to 1 Ch 2%, descended from the 
families of Kiriath-jearim, etc., who are there 
described as Calebites. he narratives of Jos 
15* and 19% suggest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead- 
in a ia Danite migration from Zorah and 

tao 

Lrrgnarors.—PEFSt, 1874, 17; Oonder, Palestine, 40; 
Smith, HGHL, 218; Guérin, Judée, li. 12ff.; SWP Memoirs, 
iii. 25. A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOA (s\on7x), named in Jos 15" (where 
it is called Eshtemoh, nbayx) among towns of 
Judah. It was made afterwards a Levitical cit 
2114 1 Ch 6”). During David's nero in 8. 

udah its inhabitants were on his side (1 S 30%). 
It is said in 1 Ch 4!” to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah; and Eshtemoa, ite 
founder, is called (4) a Maacathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). It may have been 
here ‘the Maacathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 8 23%). The site was recovered by Robin- 
son some 8 miles S. of Hebron. It is now £s- 
Semt‘a, a considerable village (BR ii. p. 204), and 
full of ancient remains (PEF Memoirs, iii. 403, 


412). HENDERSON. 
ESHTEMOH.—See ESHTEMOA. 
ESHTON (j\iavy, perhaps ‘ uxorious’).—A Judah- 
ite (1 Ch 44-"3), See GENEALOGY. 
ESLI (’Eonel, 


haps=1yx ‘J” hath reserved’). 
—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk oa) 


ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.—To espouse (fr. Lat. 
oe ptcp. of ere, to betroth, through 
Id Fr. r) meant either to betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Rem. (1637) 414, ‘Two 
Lovers who being espoused, dyed both before they 
were married’; but Shaks. Rich. IJJ. Iv. v. 8— 
* Withal, say, that the Queene hath heartily consented, 
He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter.’ 
So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) thinks marriage is 
the primary sense. In AV ‘espouse’ occurs 28 34 
‘Deliver me my wife Michal, which I espoused to 
me’ (RV, ‘whom I betrothed to me,’ Heb. * ‘rene, 
which always means ‘ betroth’); Mt 1°8, Lk 1% 2°, 
all of the Virgin Mary (RV ‘betrothed’; Gr. 
etw, always ‘to ask or engage in marriage’) ; 
2 Co 11? ‘I have espoused you to one husband’ 


. See GENEALOGY. 
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(fpuocduny, lit. ‘joined you unto,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘I have 
given you in marriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
was carried out by the bridegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Espousal is found Ca 3" ‘in the 
day of his espousals’ (injng 03, ‘on the uey of his 
marriage,’ undoubtedly); and Jer 2* ‘the love of 
thine espousals’ (m7'ab> nogx, as Cheyne, ‘th 

bridal state’). Thus it is probable tnat A 

(following older VSS.*) used these words indis- 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distinc- 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 


marriage. For the solemnity of betrothal in 
Italy (=England) in Shakespeare’s day, see 
Twelfth Night, Iv. iii. 26: it enables Olivia to 
speak of Sebastian as ‘husband’ (v. 146). It 
was not less solemn and binding in Israel. See 
MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


ESPY.—The verb to ‘espy’ occurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 42”, Jos 14’, Jer 48%, Ezk 20°, To 11° 
1 Mac 5*, while the mod. form to ‘spy’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns “spy of Jos 14? 
into ‘s AG The word is apparently of Teutonic 
origin f Id High Ger. spehon), though it is con- 
nected with Lat. , to look, Gr. oxérroua, and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espier. 

4. The most common and the oldest meaning is 
to inspect (secretly) a place, as Nu 21" ‘ Moses 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is $n, 
except Nu 13'+!7 (ma), and the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 147 AV ‘espy’) out,’ except Jos 2! ‘to 
spy secretly’ (299 obr90, RV ‘as spies secretly’), 
and Ezk ‘a land that I had espied for them’ 
(077 bald Ail Once the ref. is not to land but to 
iberty, Gal 2* ‘false brethren . . . who came in 

rivily to spy out our liberty’ (Tindale’s trn. ; 

c. ‘to aspie oure fredom,’ Gr. xaracxorijoas). 
2. But we find the sense of keep watch, as 
Jer 48! ‘QO, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy’ (‘9x)). 3. More a is the idea of 

enly perceiving anything, as Gn 427 ‘And as 
one of them opened his sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money’ ; so Ex 2, 
2 K 9" 137 2376 (all nx ‘see’). 4. Finally, simply 
to discover or perceive, as 2 K 23% ‘ All the abomina- 
tions that were spied in the land of Judah... did 
Josiah put ore, : (799). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed. p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remoue ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytie mote in other 
mens.’ 

The subset. is always plu. ‘spies,’ except Sir 11” 
‘spy.’ The Heb. is generally o-b31p (Gn 42% U- 14 
16. ®. 51. 4, Jos 6%, 1S 264, 28 15°); also ompe (Jg 1™, 
RV ‘watchers’), ompy (Nu 21', RV ‘ Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. see). The Gr. words are cardoxoros 
(Sir 11”, 1 Mac 12%, He 11%), the usual LXX tr. of 
méraggelim ; and é¢yxdGeros (Lk 20™, lit. ‘sent down 
into,’ and so, as Plummer, ‘suborned to lie in wait.’ 
The word is not found elsewhere in NT). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ESSENES.—In regard to the origin and nature 
of this sect very various views have been held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinctly what is known about them from ancient 
authors. 

Our earliest witness is Philo of Alexandria, who, 
having visited Jerusalem in his porte, may have 
come into personal contact with them. In his 
treatise Quod Omnis Probus Liber, which is one of 


* Tindale, in his tr. published in 1525-26, rendered the Gr. 
pornrvevisions (Mt 118) by ‘maried,’ and in this he is followed by 
Coverdale. In the ed. of 1584, however, he altered it to 
‘betrouthed.’ In 28 814 Cov. has ‘maried,’ and so have the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles. In the NT our translators were 
probably influenced by the Rhemish Version, which in Mt 118 

‘spoused,” or by Udall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Paraphrase (1548) 
which ‘ espouse. 


and logic they eschewed, 
truth and practice. Natural philosophy 
they only studied so far as it teaches that there is a God who 
e and watches over al] things. Mora] philosophy or ethic 
was their chief on, condiict was regulated 
by their national (Je ) laws. These laws they studied 
on the seventh day, which they held holy, lea off all work 
upon it and mee in their s as these p. of resort 
were called. In ranks, the older ones 
and read the Bible, while 


the lesson read, oe 7 in their time-honoured 
means of symbo. 


things 
They were taught piety, bh 
justice, the art of regulating home and “at Fey Tedge of 
what is reall ig gs ear sph oi erent, what 
ends to avold, ¥ to pursue,—in short, love of God, of virtue, 
of man. 

And such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long purity, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their Hesognition of a good 
providence alone, showed their love of God. Their love of 
virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 

tion, and pleasure. Their love of man in their ness, 

eir equality, their fellowship passing al] words. For no one 
had his private house, but his dwe with all; and, 
living as they did in colonies (éeevs), they open their 
doors to any of their sect who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, common ture, common ents, common 
food eaten in Syssitia or common meals. This was made 
peg by their practice of putting whatever they each earned 

y by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick 
were when they could not work. The aged among 
them were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real children. 


The most cruel and deceitful t ts, says Philo 
that had been the scourge of their country, had 

et been moved to admiration of their quiet but 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship. 

Perhaps in these last words Philo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose obeages Fini rise to great- 
ness was foretold to him as a child by an E. named 
Manzemus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, Ant. 
Xv. x. 5). 

Eusebius in his P ratio Evangelica has 
beso a fragment of Philo’s ‘Apology for the 

ews,’ which repeats much of the information 
given by Philo, but also supplements it. 


Our lawgiver, he oye trains into fellowship and oom- 
munion tho of disciples, who for their saintliness 
ere) are called Essenes. They inhabit many cities of 

udzwa, as well as many bhagen dd and populous tracts. Their 
cner are sepours by them of free choice, and not as a matter 
of race. 

There are no children or ro among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. They have no 
private property, but ee all they have into a common fund, 
and live as members of a thiasus or paiene colony, havi 
common meals. They are very industrious, and work 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmers, or as craftsmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elected steward (cassie yesperernfire:), who at 
once buys victuals for the common re 

No Essene, adds Philo in this account, marries, but all 


continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert men’s characters by ceaseless chicanery and 
wiles. While, if they have children, they are puffed up and 


bold in speech ; driving their husbands to actions which are a 
bar to any real fellowship with other men. 

The next writer who describes the Essenes is 
Pliny the elder (t A.D. 79), in his Natural History, 
bk. v. ch. 17. ‘The Hessenes,’ he says, ‘live on 
the W. side away from the shores (of the Dead 
Sea), out of reach of their baneful influences. A 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the 
entire world They live without women, renounc- 
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eschew money, and live 
et the number of their 
fellows (convenarum) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system’ (ad mores). ‘Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past life 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay 
a town once second only to Jerus. in its fertility 
and ves of palms. Now ’tis but one more 
tomb. Next comes Masada, a fort on a rock, rer 
like the former, not far from the Dead Sea. An 
here ends our account of Judea.’ 

There are two in Josephus in which the 
E. are described at length, and many minor re- 
ferenves. The following is an epitome of his infor- 
niation :— 


ing all sexual love. The 
among the palm-trees. 


: 


cees, about 8.0. 144, and formed from 
About 8.0. 107 (Ant. xm. xi. 2) a 

nda cope oe eaar ee” ApSe 
companions p fr) 

about aia Si we read (Ant. xv. x. 4) H 

along with the Pharisees from taking the oath of —— te 

himself. In the ap lrea plant gellar me. helnoglle ey ‘ohn 

the Essene leading the J 

time (6, a.D. 70) there was a gate at the 8.E. cornes of ne oe 

David called the Gate of the E. (BJ v. iv. 2), which is proof 


h that they regarded Fate (sisappivy) ag the 
us sa @ sipeappeiry 
piscina of all bumaa affairs (00 a Mussulman 


their own tenets (BJ n. vill. 2; Ant. 
xvii. i. 5). 

There was, however, another sect (véyus) of E., who made 
trial of women for three years married them if they 
were fruitful (B/ u. vill. 18). They owned no slaves (Ant. 
xvi. i. 5), and were wholl voted to agricultural ta. 
ised wealth and their a rich 


made 
his property to the institution (re vhypat:) (BS i bart There 
ween mem : elected 


Te 


lieving officer (sndezev) Was & ted to take care of the 
ae and sssplles of the sect and entertain its trave 
members. 


But though so knit together among themselves the Essenes 
sisaoured the deserving, and pitied all men and fed the oo 
(BJ i. viiL 6). This was a primary one to be fulfilled by 

on his own responsibility, and without waiting fore hint from 
the overseer (iwsusanris OF isixpowes) ; without whose authority, 
however, they might do nothing else, nor even give to their own 


kinsmen. 

Their general mode of life (3/a:ra) Jos. in one place declares 
Oe eee en eek which Pytaagorss instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another Bh eertiy he compares them to Dacians, pre 
sumably because of their simple and communal mode of living 
(Ang. xv. x. 4, xvin. i. 5). He thus describes a day of an Essene’s 
life inside his brotherhood :— 

As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary. For 
before the sun rises they speak not a word about profane matters, 
but address to the sun certain prayers, which they have rv- 
ceived from their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise 
After this every one of them is sent away by 
their curators to exercise those arts wherein they are skilled, in 
the fifth hour a 


they meet 
is not permi to any one of another persuasion to enter ; and 
they themselves being pure enter the dining-room as if it were 
some holy temple, and quietly sit down. which the 
baker them loaves in order, and the cook also brings 8 
single plate of one sort of food and sets it before every one of 
them. But the priest grace before meat, and it ts unlawful 
for an one to taste of e food before is offered. And 
when they have made their breakfast, he n prays over them. 
And when they begin and when they they praise God a4 


© yusereversi ol cae mavers igipod\eras. 
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books of their sect and the names of the 
Jos. gives many indications that the E. were 


than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
Many details supplied by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before each meal, 
and wore linen garments; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a vegetable substance, 
and not made of dead animal refuse, as would be a 
leathern or woollen tunic. That the waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the bath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and probably exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were themselves rendered 
xa@apol or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the érepédofa, or ns of any 
other persuasion (BJ 11. viii. 10). ey were distin- 
guished acc. to their purity and seniority into four 
grades; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior member, and had to wash 
after being so touched, as if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So an Indian Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-caste native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard- 
ing it as a defilement; prob. because they could 
not easily get oil prepared by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 
The same pursuit of ceremonial R ity is to be 
noticed in regard to their meals. Their food and 
viands were svecially prepared by their priests 
(Ané. XVIII. i. 5); just as in a Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Bra , because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
but not vice versa. In each city a special officer 
(xndeuuy) was appointed to supply bape E. 
with their ceremonially pure garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for his sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 
held by its oaths and customs that he could not 
eat of food provided by others, and in consequence 
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. | attests, viz. that they elected their own 


starved to death. To the same concern for cere- 
monial purity must prob. be ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. ‘They 
send offerings (dva@jyara) to the temple and per- 
sacrifl ces with superiority of purificatory 
rites,” which they claim to practise (Ant. XVIIL 
i. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their 
sacrifices iG ek egaeehtcn These words are ob- 
scure, and barely reconcilable with Philo's state- 
ment that the E. did not sacrifice animals (Philo, 
ii. 457=Quod om. prod. lib. § 12). The offerings 
sent, according to Jos., need not of course have 
been blood-offerings ; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices (@velas) which they oxmed by them- 
selves, i.¢. without the help of the — priesta, 
Jos. us nothing; but we sh certainly 
connect it with a practice, which he elsewhere 
riests for 
the making of their own food and eatables. This 
much is clear, that the ordi 
temple were not enough for an E., and were 
incompatible,with his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the temple 
court for thus flouting the usual lustrations. Un- 
able to enter it, they sent offerings, but did not 
go th ves. At the same time ‘ they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ There seems to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they offered 4 the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. hey could not F comput have 
offered up animal ifices save in the temple and 
in the ordi way ; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha- 
rean, is in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
id not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians regard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to pre those 
meals; for a priest implies a sacrifice to be offered. 

Their abetention from marriage must also be set 
down to their desire for a levitical purity. For 
ace. to the Mosaic law relations involved a 
defilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
lasted until the even (Lv 15). 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 
law and striving after levitical ity, there were 
certainly many non-Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and beliefs. Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to him to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ‘the god 
rose, or ‘the god set,’ used instead of ‘the eun 
rose,’ or ‘ the sun set’; and Philo regarded the sun 
and stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene beliefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non-Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls back after death (BJ 11. 
viii. 11), and so very cheerfully died for the faith. 
‘The body is corruptible, they taught; and the 
matter of which it is com is not lasting. 
But souls are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro- 
ceeding out of the most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies as in prison-cells, being drawn down by 
some natural yearning. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Greeks eeey coc are that there lies 
away across the ocean a habitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat; a 
region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
breeze blowing from the ocean. But they allot to 
bad souls a dark and ‘tempestuous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the sun, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred books; they had 
purificatory rites of different sorts or degrees, and 
utterances of the prophets. By diligent study of 
these, some of them learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he gives several instances up 
and down his history of the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies (BJ II. viii. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what- 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and peculiar stones as would 
ward off their distempers. The regular books and 
dogmas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
vath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. These names, of course, were powerful 
weapons against evil demons, with a belief in 
which they must, like other Jews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This is the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Hippolytus in the 9th Book of his 
Refutation of Heresies, § 18-28, substantially copies 
out Josephus’ account in the BJ ii. ch. 8, here and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 

roves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 

hristians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to in i 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (§ 25); that some were 80 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de- 
claring it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
i e (§ 26, cf. Mt ); that no one of them 
would enter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (§ 26); that others of them, if they heard 
any one talki g about God and His law, would 
waylay him when alone, and threaten to slay 
him unless he were circumcised, and slay him actu- 
ally if he did not submit; for which reason, says 
Hippolytus, they got the name of Zealote and 
Sicarii; that others would call no one Lord 
Képioy) but only God, submitting to torment and 
eath rather than do so. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state- 
mente; which indeed might seem to be taken 
from Jos., since they are embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Porphyry in the 
8rd cent. in his book on Abstinence from Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in his De Prap. Evang. 
The. account given by Epiphanius of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, even if the majority of the E. were cultivators 
and voluntarily poor, that did not prevent some of 
their number from occupying important posts in 
the court and camp; for we hear of one Simon * 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream (Ant. XVII. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategus, and of Menahem 
the friend of Herod. Nor did their gospel of 

e and their prejudice against arms, as re 

y Philo, prevent them from taking part in the 
final geht against the Romans. Jos., more- 
over, implies that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city ; and we can only suppose 
that the object of this travelling was to preach 
their tenets and secure recruits. We should like 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Greek-speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (Via, 10) he implies 
that as a youth he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner acquaintance with them entitles his 
account to our entire credit; but just because he 
and his countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 
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ESSENES 
what lax their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 


spoke among themselves. 

Some writers, impressed with the fact that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jewish secta, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in- 
ferred that He and John the Baptist, His pre- 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the G 
about the E. is certainly remarkable; and there 
are many striking traits in common between the 
E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
following :— 

. & The 


1. The community of goods and voluntary poverty. 
art of prophecy. In the earliest Church, as we know from Actes 
and from the Didaché, there was a regular order of prophets. 
8. The teaching about the future life, and about ah ese 


tenets, however, were equally found among the Pharisees; nor 
does Jos. support Hippolytus in the latter’s statement that the 
Essenes believed e resurrection of th 


picture of the Islands of the Blest implies as m 
well eno h to the Refrigerium of later Cbristian . Asto 
the teaching of future punishment, we also find it in Philo. 
4 Abstention from marriage. This was eq a of 
portecon in the early Church, but was there held to be right 
view of the impending second advent and end of the worid 
a Co 7%f.), 8. Obedience to established authorities. 6. In- 
rnal government. The officers of the E. community were vari- 
ously termed éwedixras tar woorsdan ‘ receivers of the revenue,’ 
lespeedyvreis ‘curators,’ xndacévec apace, ” vais 
These officers were, like the of 
ected by show of hands Ags ha ed 
hiloand Josephus. It ps er rare 

or 


tha pitts 


on, lik common meal, 
presence of a priest both to prepare it and to give thanks before 
and after it to God ‘the Giver of Life.’ 8. The Essene priests 
(iapei) were elected to preside at the common meal, and make 
e food eaten thereat. Since the Easene common ts had 


plainly a sacramental character, the function of their priests, 
as of Christian ones, was simply to prepare and over 
a@ sacramental meal, to which none were admi eave those 


rendered pure by heats baptism. 9 General organization. 
©) Obedience to the Ezsene officers. The brethren in their 
eportment and bodily habit were like children under the eye of 
a schoolmaster whom they feared (B/ u. vili. 9). (6) were 
all brethren, but the elder members were revered by the juniors 
as if they were their parents. (7) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (>fves as Jos. calls it) is a Gages, an aipsers, an 8 a 
TRY [ees e two former were generic names for any y of 
co-religionists, and Christian con the Gentiles 
were so described. Oe eee pce of the E. 
resembled those enjoined by Jesus on the ty. 
to take no at all with 
of robbers.* 


or two pairs of shoes (Hipp. 
grades of E. resembled the ste e catech 
a distinction, however, of crades 

most ancient mysteries, and was not 
The disciplina arcani of the E. was 


Christian Church, but equally in the pagan mysteries. 


among the E. was to , 
syssitia, 80 the priest in the Gr. Church, even to this dav, him- 
self prepares and bakes the eucharistic loaves. Jos. expressly 
says that the Essenes elected priesta. They were therefore not 
content with the hereditary Levites of Judaism. 

More analogies between the Essenes and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 
But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica- 
tion, that the Essenes were ul ewish in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza- 
tion and pro dist activity from the Essenes. 

The relation of the different sources on which 
our knowledge of the E. depends requires er 
sifting than it has generally receiv Of course 
there have been attempts to prove the Philonean 
sources to be not authentic, but they are based on 
mere ignorance. There are occasional verbal re- 
semblances* between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were full-grown men, or verging on old age; but 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt- 
ing other people’s children while they were still 
supple and plastic to receive their teachings (BJ 
Il. viii. 2). Yet in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect,t 
and also of their period of probation, in words suit- 
able only to the view that these recruite were adult 
men. e may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough with Philo’s statement; and, if we trans- 
late panttentia as ‘repentance’ rather than mere 
ennui, offers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching: Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, bevatiae the kingdom of God is at hand. 
There is reason to suspect some close affinity be- 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E.; the 
more so as John’s sphere of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay close to the Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recl 


made of the bark of trees, and lived on an 
he found growi about, washing himeel? oftes 


Even in our own day, he writes, there are still men whose 
e is God ; men who live by the true reason of nature, 
not cal themselves free, but filling their neighbours with a 
t of freedom. They are not very numerous indeed. But 
is not strange. For the highest nobility is ever rare; and 
then these men have turned aside from vul herd to 
devote themselves to a contemplation of nature’s ties. They 
pray, if it were possible, that reform our fallen Era 
t, 


up in cities, they flee away, lest they too be swept off 
thelr feet | mt. And tw 


had a true 
to their places of retreat, and, hal ts befo 
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e Therapeute of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
left so striking a description in his tract De 
Vita Contemplatiwa, in many ways resembled the 
Pal. Essenes; but were, as was natural in an 
gyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E.; nor is it possible to review the 
numerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that acc. to the evidence of Jos. 
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they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacedsmon and Jerus. was at its highest. 
Areus the king of Sparta had written as early as 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terms : 
‘It is found in writing that the S and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham’ (1 Mac 12"). And in B.c. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country with on, reminded the Spartans 
of this long-standing friendship based on ancient 
kinship. Is it possible that the E. sect was partly 
an outcome of this contact with the Peloponnese— 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soil, and in a re- 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
organization of the Lycurgean polity? That most 
of the Jews mentioned in Jos. as belonging to the 
Maccabeean period have Greek second names is 
good evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa- 
tion proffered by Jos., that the E. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in ite context that in language 
they were something else. So Philo assures us 
aera holy er in Seal the E. met on Aas 
th were cura » synagogues. n- 
Jess they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather than the usual one caffSareiow * have been 
employed? Friedlinder (Zur Entstehungage- 
schichte des Christenthums, Wien, 1894) has re- 
marked that the very circumstance of Jos. having 
used, if not Philo’s account, at least a Gr. descrip- 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean régime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state- 
ment also of Philo, not repeated by Jos., that they 
philosophized moet things in the Bible allegoric- 
ally or in a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,t 
is an almost certain proof of their Hellenism. 
And Philo’s own allegorization of the passage 
Dt 23 ff. is, as Friedlander has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, is Alleg. i. 117). 
me rary hilo, when he states that the E. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are reall good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose what is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
familiarity on their with Greek, ially 
with Stoic, moral philosophy, inconceivable among 
Jews who spoke Aramaic only. But here we 
must be cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his own Gr. culture. 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
aprereney left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
schools of Pal., is in pe case ificant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr. culture which inter- 
ested him, and led him to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Therapeute. 
Jos. equally implies that they were more or less 


Hellenized. ould he have conspired with Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more im- 
probable. 


The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduction and diffusion of 
Greek culture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. They were in some respects nbagh Cidade Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law; 
but in others, notably in their election of their 
own priests,{ and in the thereby implied super- 
session of the Levite hereditary priesthood, and in 
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their repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literature relating to the Easenes is so vast 
as to cot detailed reference. The student ma 
be advised to study for himself the very limi 
documentary sources relating.to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.© F.C. CONYBEARR. 


ESTATE.—In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate’ 
occurs 19 times, ‘state’ 14 times, without differ- 
ence of meaning; thus Col 4’ ‘All my atate 
de car’ éué wdvra) shall Tychicus declare unto you,’ 

ut v.° ‘that he might know your estate’ (TR 
ra wept ducr); and again, Ph 2% ‘vour state’ 
va wepl dpov). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 289, ‘We fand 

im in a miserable esteat’; Calderwood, History, 
144, ‘I, Mr. Andrew Melville... most earnestly 
hath prayed at all times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for the preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestic.’ The meaning is either 
‘condition’ as in those examples, or ‘ position’ as 
Ps 136% ‘Who remembered us in our low estate’ 
(ubee3), Ec 16 * I am come to great estate’ (°"7337). 
Cf. T. Elyot, The Governour (Croft's ed. i. 26), ‘a 
man of the base estate of the communaltie’; 
Calderwood, History, 149, ‘They declare how some 
of low estate, borne to no heritage... have 
creeped in favour with the King.’ But in Dn 11" 
%.%1.33 the meaning seems to be ‘high rank,’ 
‘dignity,’ as 11" ‘ Out of a branch of her roote shall 
one stand up in his estate.’ The Heb. is jp kén, 
which means ‘ place’ (as RV here) or ‘ office’ (us 
RVm), and the favourite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov. Gen. Bish.); once, how- 
ever, the word is translated ‘state’ (Pr 28*, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 6* ‘ Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief estates of Galilee’ (rots rpdros, 
RV ‘the chief men’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, CA. Hist v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Scripture 
to any great estate or rich man.’ See also Ac 22° 
‘The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. way rd rpecBurépos, lit. 
‘all the presbytery,’ ¢.e. the Sanhedrin (which see). 
Compare Communion Office in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘state.’ In Ezk 36 
‘I will settle you after your old estates,’ the plu. 
is used simply because the ref. is to more than one 
person ; 80 Pref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ESTEEM, ESTIMATION.—‘ Esteem’ and ‘esti- 
mate’ both come from Lat. estimare, the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr. estimer. 
The meaning of estimare is to assign a value, 
appraise, rate; and that is the meaning of ‘ esti- 
mate’ (Heb. wy) in Lv 27'4>%, its only occur- 
rences in EV. ‘Estimation’ occurs 20 times in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere Lv 5% 18 6°, Nu 18'*, and 


* Schirer (HJP n. iL 188 ff.) has a full record of the litera- 
ture. The important names are Frankel, ‘Die Essier,’ in 
Zeitechr. filr dis religiésen Interessen des Judenthume, 1846, 
441-461 ; and ‘ Die Easaer nach thalmud. Quellen,’ in Monatschr. 
filr Geach. u. Wissensch. des Judenth. 1853, 80-40, 61-78 ; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums u. seiner Secten, 1857, {. 207-214; Herz- 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Ier. (2nd ed. 1863), ii. 868 ff., 888 ff., 600 ff. ; 
Lightfoot in Colossians and Philemon, 82-08, 840-419; same in 
Dissertations , 323-407 ; Lucius, Der Eesenismus, 1881; Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthume, 1884, 87-149. Schurer 
may be supplemented by ray Giosburg in Smith and Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog.. 1880 ; Ohle, ‘ Die Essener,” in J PTA (1888) xiv ; 
also ‘Die Pseudophilonischen Essier und die Therapeuten,’ in 
Beitrdge zur Ktrehengesch. 1888; Thomson, Books which 
influenced our Lord, 1889, 75-122; Morrison, Jews under 
Roman Rule, 1890, 323-3847; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, 418-421, 446-449; Cohn in JQR, 1892, 88-42; Friedlander, 
Zur Entstehungayesch. des Christenthums, 1894, 98-142 ; Cony- 
beare, Philo about the Contemplative Life, 1895, 278 ff. —Eniror. 
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always in the same sense as ‘estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Heb. myx). Only once is ‘ estima- 
tion’ found in the mod. sense of ‘high value,’ 
‘repute,’ Wis 8” ‘For her sake I 1 have 
estimation one the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, though I be young’ (36a, RV ‘ glory’). 
Cranmer (Works, i. 14) sa ‘But to mine 
estimation, as much as I could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties two thou- 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘esteem’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He 10” Rhem. ‘ estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and moat VSS have ‘counted’ ; 
and as Knox, Hist. 312, ‘he shall be esteemed an 
holden a seditious person.’ Thus Ro 14° ‘One 
man esteemeth one bap ftonibh another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both xplva). Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘highly,’ ‘lightly,’ or the like. 
metimes ‘esteem’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the mod. sense of ‘think highly 
of.’ But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some adverb. Thus 
Wis 12’ ‘that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ (4... reuwrdry >7, RV ‘is most precious’); 
Sir 40" ‘Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both’ (eddox:- 
tras); Job 23% ‘I have esteemed the words of 
is mouth more than my n food’ (‘ajy, 
RV ‘I have treasured up’), 36 ‘ Will he esteem 
thy riches?’ (q5z:9). And in particular, Is 53 ‘ He 
was despised, and we esteemed him not,’ is 
srvipeg taken in the sense of ‘highly value’; 
ut the Heb. verb (1%) is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in ite familiar sense of 
‘reckon ’—‘ we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid- 
ley, A Brefe Declaration, 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 
‘eateth and drynketh his owne damnacion, by- 
cause he estemeth not the Lordes body; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the Lordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para- 
phrase contains more than the translation. 
J. HASTINGS. 
ESTHER (wor, 'EcO%p, Pers. stdra, ‘ star’), origin- 
ally named Hadassah (17179 ‘myrtle’).—A Jewess 
who has given her name toa book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
a family of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as the orphan of 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2°7-). On the deposition 
of the Pers. queen Vashti fur refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasuerus (XYerzes, 
B.C. 485-465), ‘to-show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (1!°%), E. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of honour, as the fairest of man 
beautiful maidens brought before the king (2%). 
Shortly after her elevation a great disaster 
threatened her countrymen. The d vizier, 
‘Haman the Agagite,’ enraged at the refusal of 
Mordecai to do obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and undertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the p 
of pillaging them. An edict was thereupon issued 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
had previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by the tears of her fellow-country- 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her 
rise to the great oppeany set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, E. (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the ce of Ahasuerus, in order to 
intercede with him for her People (ch. 4). A 
gracious reception was accorded to her by the king, 
who held out the golden sceptre, and agreed to 
dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
cra rt at steer w mapigr to spor pocebar tip 
uest) it hap y @ singular idence that 
there was to the king, to while away sume 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered by 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot against the 
king’s life on the part of two of his chamberlains. 
For this service Mord had never been rewarded ; 
and when Haman, elated with the high honour 
shown him by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
the palace next morning in order to ask permission 
to put Mordecai at once to an ignominious death, 
he was met with the question from the royal li 
‘What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour?’ ining, in his over- 
weening pride, that it must be himself that was 
meant, he @ triumphal procession, in 
which one of the chief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. To his surprise and mortification he 
found himself called upon to serve in a menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
( Ad as his wife divined, was only the 
prel e to his downfall, which came to pass next 
y at the second banquet, when the king, learn- 
for the first time the nationality of the queen 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
placed her, ordered that Haman should be seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty palloze which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected by Haman for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7). The latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of E., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same ud din the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack,—a direct re- 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In consequence of these proceedings « of 
the Jews = upon ved peoples, iy, tat the beets 
gained—convin a y 6 C 
of events (ch. 8); and whee e fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the Jews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. To com- 
memorate their t deliverance, the jo Feast 
of Purim (which see) was instituted E. and 
Mordecai as an annual obeervance for the whole 


on. 
How far E. is to be ed as a historical 
Fore , depends on the historicity of the 
k of (see below), her name not being men- 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex. literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 61, 82, 114; 
ix. 108-112; cf. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a crael 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Sealiger, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected with 
the royal famil y, and the chronology and circum- 
stances of her cannot be reconciled with the 
biblical account either of E. or of Vashti. Xerxes 
(like his predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 
must have been taken from some of the great 
families connected with the throne, or from some 
other royal house; and the most tenable hypo- 
thesis seems to be that E. (as well as Vashti) was 


merely the chief favourite of the seraglio, gaining 


‘whitch it was held from a saying of 
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a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap 
ricious monarch, and using that influence at a 
critical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com- 
triota. While there are some things recorded of 
. that offend our Christian feeling,—in particular 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Haman’s 
sons (9”), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jews at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (9), — must be had to the spirit of 
the age in which she lived, and to the passions that 
had been excited by Haman’s inhuman ity. 
On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed aoe (‘I will go in unto the 
king; and if I perish, I perish’), and her dutiful 
bearing towards her foster-father, nctwithstanding 
the sudden rise in her fortunes, explain the honour 
in which her memory has been held by her country- 
men. J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


ESTHER, BOOK OF.—I. CaNnoniciTry.— Eat is 
one of the latest of the Hagiographa or Kethubim, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Gr. translator of Sir (B.c. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the ‘Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to his grand- 
father, the author of that book (c. B.c. 180) ; but 
this seems unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the raré 
Suyos towards the close of the book. The earliest 
undoubted reference to E. is in Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred (S:xalws Oela wemiorevuéva), as is evident from 
the terminus ad quem which he assigns to the 


history (wexpl rijs 'Apratéptou IepoGr Bacthéus exis ; 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the Sept., 
erroneously identified with erus. The ar 
and foreign character of the book * gave rise among 
the Jews of the lst and 2nd cent. of the Christian 
era to questionings as to ite right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jerus. Talm. (Meg. 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 
propasts; had scruples about the ition of the 
east of Purim (at which the Book of Est was 
publicly read) because there was no sanction for it 
in the law of Moses; and elsewhere (Bab. Meg. 7a) 
we find traces of various difficulties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book. It appears 
certain, however, that it formed an inte 
of the Jewish Canon when the latter was virt y> 
if not formally, closed at the Councils of Jerus. 
and Jamnia in the Ist cent. 4.D., as the aame books 
that are in our OT are implied (numerically) in 
ch. 140f 2 Es, which was wri in end of Ist cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing by R. Judah 1. about A.D. 200. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with the Jews, and its annual reading in the 
was accompanied with lively tokens of 
pathy on the of the con on, while 
e reader pronounced the names of Haman’s 10 sons 
in one breath to indicate that they all expired at 
the same oe the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 
3 el cords. Although the last of the 5 
Megilloth or Rolls which were read at 5 different 
feaste,t it came to be known as the Roll (Meguliah) 
r excellence, and we may judge of the api Se 
onides 
Carpzov, Intr. xx. § 6), that in the days of the 
essiah the oy Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 


® The name of God is never mentioned in {t, but the king of 
Persia 187 times, and his kingdom 26 times; while the nearest 


approach to ition of religion is fo be found in the 
fasting of 43, and possbly alo in the confidence expressed in 44 
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have ever shown for this book (of which Ewald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘ we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. It was an age that 
had fallen out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophets, and was unprepared for the spiritual 
conception of the Soapeh when national pride and 
@ certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seem to have formed the chief char- 
ria of those who still claimed to be God’s 
people, 

In the Christian Church the book has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inqui among 
the Jews of Syria regarding the books of the OT; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestorians); of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the dvayivwoxdpeva ; of Amphi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘some add the Book of 
Esther’; of Gregory of Naz., and others. Junilius 
in the 6th cent. mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after referring to 2 Mac, says (Tischreden), ‘I have 
so little favour for this book and the Book of Est 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathenish impro- 

rieties.” In some of these cases, however, it may 

ave been the corrupt Sept. transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may be included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is recognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jerus., Jerome (who puts it 
last in the list), A tine, and others. e may 
also reckon it an indirect testimony to the authority 
of the book in the beginning of the Christian era, 
that, according to 2 (15%), ‘ Mordecai’s day’ 
(huépa Mapdoxaixh), doubtless the Feast of Purim, was 
observed in the writer’s lifetime. The fact that it 
has a fee (in an enlarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Dositheus in the 4th year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, is regarded by some as a 
proof that the book existed in ite Gr. form as early 
as B.C. 178, in the reign of Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), 
who was friendly tothe Jews. But there were two 
later kings of that name, and oneearlier (B.C. 204-81), 
whose wives were called Cleopatra ; and the infer- 
ence is doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 
the statement in question(Riehm, H WB; Fritzsche, 
Handb. 2. d. Apocr. i.). While the Heb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, the 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, etc., being an 
improved recension of the 3rd cent. These inter- 
polations contradict the Heb. in several particulars, * 
and betray their later Gr. origin by representing 
Haman as a Macedonian who sought to transfer 
the soverei ty from the Persians to the Mace- 
donians (16'°), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,t and were, no doubt, the work of 


successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a| | 


religious character to the book,t and to supple- 
ment other apparent defects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the en 
book, beginning with a 
narrative where the 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 
* Of. 2 and Ad. Est 112ff., 63 and 12°, 81-5 and 126, 91% and 1515, 
t For | example, ‘month Adar’ 16%, ‘chosen people’ 16%, 
sBetines Lae I am thy brother’ 159, ‘Aman’s table,’ ‘drink- 
3 Ad. Eat 100. 10, 12. 18, 18 1120 199-18 143-9 1598 164 16, 


§ For examp!l the terms of the royal edicts, which 
are not at all Oriartal in afpie, 1807 10. 


) of the 
rtion that takes up the 


eb. ends— with notes to | art. 


In the RV Eng. pee (where they are similarly 
combined under the name of ‘The Rest of the 
Chapters of the Bk. of Esther’) these explanations 
are given in the margin. 


Carthage in 897 
composed of the following 
spostively + (1) Mowiecate palligres 
Vv b oO s i r) 
conspiracy, with his immediate ea caine Haman’s wrath 
Intr. ; 124-126). (2) Terms of an king’s writ, authorizing 


and Est (after 4 ; 188-14! 
cession with the (in p 
the Jews to defend themsel 


ogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End ; 10¢13 


and the tendency to embroider the He 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’ and ‘second’ Chaidmwan Ta or commentaiies, in- 
dependent of the Gr. additions, which only found their way into 
the Midrashim at a much later time Lephigr the medium of the 
wri ascribed to Josipon ben-Gorion (Zunz, Gottesdt 
Vortrage ; Fritzsche, as above). 

II. HisToriciry.—On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have bven held. any old and a 
few modern writers * maintain the narrative to be 
thoroughly historical. But an increasing number t 
hold it to be more or less a work of imagination ; 
while some? regard it as a tical invention, 
having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on. 

The following are the principal arguments for 
the historical character of the book.—(1) The 
narrative claims to be historical, referring more 
than once to ‘the chronicles’ of Persia as contain- 
ing @ record of the events in question (10? 2® 6?) ; 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any allusion to the Holy Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of ita claim. (2) The Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to be known among 
Alex. writers as ‘the Epistle of Purim,’ and which 
in the time of Jos. (Ant. XI. vi. 13) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a reer 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewis 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
especi in connexion with the palace at Susa 
(15: 10.16 99. a1. 93 37.13.18 481 54 §8) is borne out by 
the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. pp. 269-287 ; Morier, 
Fer n, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and finds rig 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) The 
conduct of Ahasuerus is in harmony with the 
vain, capricious, passionate character of Xerxes 
(the identification of the two names was the first 
result obtained from the deciphering of the cunel- 
form inscriptions by Grotefend in 1802), as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod. vii. 1x.; Pers. 
407 fi: Juv. x. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in the narrative that would other- 
wise seem almost incredible. (5) It appears from 

* Kelle, Vindicia Est.; Hivernick, meray © : 
De Fide IAb. Est.; Welte, Einleitung ; Keil, : 

Est. .3 Cassel, Kom.; Raw- 
3 Com.; Wordsworth, Com.; J. aide Annales 
Phil. Chrét., and Revue : J. W. oF: Gra 
Eet.; and, in the main, F. W. Schulta, Lange’s Com.; and O 
PRE, art. ‘Esther.’ 


Jewish outer Ben LOT 440ff.; Che 
‘Esther’; , Binlettung. 

t Semler, Appar. VT; Bertholdt, Hi ; Kuenea, 
Relig. Ter. and Dnderz.3 i 651 ff. (Hist. Crit. vol. L); Néldeke, 
Alttest. .; Reuss, Geach. AT; Zunz, ZDMG, 1808; Grita, 
MGW, 1886: Bloch, ‘Hel. Bestandth. im Bib. Scbr.,’ Jad. At 
BL, 1877; Cornill, Htnlett.; Bertholet, Die SteZuag der Tar. 
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Herod. vii. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year,—which agrees with 
the dates assigned to the t feast and the choice 
of a successor to Vashti (1° 2'*). (6) Although the 
narrative is minute and circumstantial, containin 
many names (of courtiers, princes, 10 sons o 
Haman, etc., 12° ?4 97°) as well as other detai 
it is remarkably free from literary and histori 
discrepancies, such as have been de in the 
Apocr. ks of To and Jth and Ad. Est. Ac- 
cording to Oppert, there is not a ang? proper 
name that may not be arded as belonging to 
the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was philo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem- 
por and later oars regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
disappearance of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of contact 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.C. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 45°, 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
objections that have been taken to the histor- 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the ap ce of a historical romance, 
@ number of its features being in themselves ex- 
tremely improbable, ¢.g. the six months’ feast, 
involving such prolonged absence of the governors 
from their duties in the bie | the summons 
of Vashti before the assembled peoples and princes, 
and the subsequent decree, suggested by ‘the wise 
men,’ that every man should rule in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vashti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews inet exceptin 
those in Judea, and numbering probably two mil- 
lions) on account of the obstinacy of a single Jew ; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse- 
quent decree virtually sanctioning civil war; the 
immense slaughter of the Persians notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder- 

preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would petpeuate the disgrace of the sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects, and embitter the relations 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the ann 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod. iii. 79—with which Niebuhr was disposed to 
connect the story). Add to this that the series of 
coincidences and contrasts inating in the over- 
throw of Haman ‘the Agagite’ (1S 16—but 4 Ua 
connecte this name with Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin, 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exaggeration and innuendo, 
is pig Meo ay to serve that purpose (2!* 17-33 
3% 15 416 G10. 11.15 79 G9. 15.17 916 10), (8) The refer- 
ences to ‘the chronicles’ may be merely a rhetori- 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal] edicts are not aren) or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information—the story being ‘an example 
of Jewish Haggada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full’ (Sayce, HCM fide 
(4) A strictly historical interpretation of nar- 


abeence of reven 
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rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it easy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus’ and Haman’s ignorance of Esther’s 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor- 
decai (who was known to be a Jew, 3*) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his constant communications with 
er. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 

Jews (3°%), as ‘dispersed among the people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to ‘the king's laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (especi so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays « Maced. -Greek origin, as 
erg re ~ — laid oo financial Shs dena 
(cf. 9°), an e part en inst the Jews 
‘their enemies’ (9° '©%), (5) in several er 
the writer’s knowledge of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be defective (Gritz in MGW.J, Dec. 1886), ¢.g. 
the ‘127 provinces,’ cf. the ‘20 pak ered of Herod. 
iii. 89; the command to ‘kneel’ (373) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the king, 
while the refusal to ‘do him reverence’ pro- 
stration (mnnd’n=spocxureiy) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gn 23’ (cf. 
Herod. vii. 186); the un-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai the vizier; the queen’s 
difficulty of gaining access to the royal presence ; 
the alleged Semitic character of some of the proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not- 
withstanding his officially-recorded services to the 
king (2%, cf. Herod. vili. 85). Even admittin 
the eral consistency of the narrative, bo 
with iteelf and with Pers. surroundings, this is held 
to be sufficiently accounted for by consummate 
dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and ite 
ancient régime as was attainable by a Jew who 
had lived in that country or even in Palestine in 
the Maced.-Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Ezr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to lie in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (1 8°) seems to 
imply that the Pers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin- 
ions, and the magnificence of his court, gives the 
impression that he is recalling the glories of a 
bygone age. (8) In answer to the ent from 
the Feast of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Est was en on @ festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wider 
observance or imparting to it a more national 
character ; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, however (art. PURIM), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish o ce sti 
forms a considerable presumption in favour of its 
being founded on facts. It may be that fresh 
confirmation of ite truth will be found in some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the a attaching to 
its contents will yet be remov 

III. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—Thedate generally 
assigned to the book by those who maintain it to 
be historical is somewhere in the reign of erxes 
Longi us, the successor of Xerxes (B.C. 464-425), 
or a little later ; while most of those who regard the 
story as more or less of a legend or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.C. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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well as the introduction of Purim) to the Parthian 
ascendency after 8.C. 238, and in the description 
of the Jews in 3 he finds evidence that it was 
written subsequently to the colonizing activity of 
Seleucus Nikator. Others (Reuss, Gritz, Bloch, 
ret give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
of the Maccabeean revolt (B.C. 167). Bloch regards 
it as an attempt to justify the Jewish at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro- 
mote the interests of their country by conciliating 
the heathen power; but with this it is difficult to 
reconcile Mordecai’s attitude towards Haman, or 
the slaughter of Pers. women and children and its 
commemoration. Gritz assigns the k to an 
adherent of the Maccabeean party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasuerus re- 
presents Antiochus (with some intentional vague- 
ness as to the rea d of Ah. himself), and that 
the book was intended to eben! to those who, like 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 4'*), were dis 
to resist the fe attempt to force them into idol- 
atry, although they had very little religion of their 
own,—hinting at the influences which they might 
bring to bear upon the king, and at a possible 
turn in the wheel of fortune,—much as the Bk. of 
Dn wea meant, a year or two later, to tell upon the 
more 2evout (Hasidim), who still believed in the 
possibility of direct divine interpositions. Kuenen 
and Cornull find in it an echo of the same struggle 
(cf. 3°° and 1 Mac 1® 3™ %) after it was over (B.C. 
135), when religious heroism had given place to 
animosity and pride. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 
have been an astern reflex (c. B.C. 130) of the 
_ Macca enthusiasm, and lays stress on the 
lateness and servility of the lan , as well as 
op the want of any recognition of the Jewish 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther 
being the only Jews who are credited with an 
influence. But the language, though late, is 
very far from exhibiting the stage represented 
by the Mishna;® and as regards the supposed 
accabean origin for the story, it must be 
remembered that even under the Pers. rule 
Ai c. Ap. i. 22) there had been times when the 
ews suffered Fereroueen for their attachment to 
their faith. That the book was written by a 
Persian Jew may fairly be inferred from ite tone 
and structure, notwithstanding Gritz’ denial that 


the use of Heb. for literary p was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bab. 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 


determine the authorship more cularly. The 
references to Mordecai’s writing in 9°" have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author; 
but the peculiaritiesof the , both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an in lation or in- 
terpolations (vv.%-* #-8), ie oy rrowed from 
another book of Purim (v.%). oreover, some of 
the allusions to Mordecai (e-9- 9 *) preclude the idea 

that can be said with 


divine authority, and was marked iy * bey hae 
outburst o 


* At the same time it must be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna style was formed, books in imitation of the classical 
mye bi a otherwise Eo would have to be placed long 

r 


y to the E., on which the village 


ETHAN 
Lrrmgaturns.—Driver, LOT 449 ff.; Oheyne, art. ‘Esther’ is 
6. Brit. (1878), Founders of OT Criticiem, 859 ff. ; Kuenen, 
3, 661 ff.; Zimmern in ZAW, 1801, p. 168; e, 
Purim ; Jasob in 2/4, 1900, p. 241 .;'Deulaloy in Res, d t. 
CialithiteltA Sst tn wet ite Coon fT 
deboer, Dis Lat. d. AT, 446 B. ;/8ch ‘ad. 


by V. Byseel, 1887; tell (in Strack and ; , 
Kom, 1880, p. 227 ff.); Reuss, 47 vii. 196 ff. See also references 
in footnotes above. J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


ESTHER (Apocryphal).—See preceding article. 


ESYELUS (’Hoén)os, BY 4 ctvodos, AV Syelus) 
1 Es 1®°=Jehiel.—One of the rulers of the temple 
in Josiah’s time (2 Ch 35°). 


ETAM (ov'y, ibly ‘place of birds of prey,’ 
from py ‘bird of prey’).—It is uncertain whether 
there may not have been two places so called 
in Ju The town Etam (1 Ch 4*) was 
in Simeon, near Rimmon. It may be the place 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 118), though there 
noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The Rock 
Etam (Jg 15* 2) was Samson’s refuge, and had in 
ita lar ‘fissure’ (7'yo) or ‘cavern’ (AV ‘ top’). 
In the Talm. an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Géog. Talm. 8.v.). These may 
represent three distinct sites. 1. Etam of 
Simeon is very clearly the ruin ‘Aifdn near 
Rimmon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 
sheba. SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2. Etam 
near Bethlehem is represented by the present ‘Ain 


‘Atdn, at the ed Pools of Solomon (Rom. 
reservoirs connected with Pilate’s aqueduct to 
Jerus.), the traditional site of the ‘ fountain’ 


(Ca 43), identified by the Rabbis with ge ng 
P vol. iii. sheet xvii. 38. The Rock Etam is 
an undefined site, but may have been near Samson's 
home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
Beit ‘Atab now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (cf. 
TIMNAH), and this is a possible site for Samson's 
refuge. SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 
Lirsratrure.—Besides the above, see Robinson, BRP* L 477; 
Behiok” zpPv 1 test i RFS: 1875 if. > 1876, 15; ITA ne 
ISSL, 45, 888 ; Conder, Tent- Work, . 276 f. ; Moore, Judges, 342 ff. 
C. R. ConDER. 


ETHAM (onx, LXX '06éu, Ex 18”; Bovéd», Nu 
837. The Coptic has ere@wn, Ex 13” (Wilkins), 
and eBovda: [Wilkins], eSovOa» (Sah. Ciasca}, LXX 
and . omit Etham in Nu 33°).—The station at 
which 


WF of Etham, Nu 383°, and W. of Shur, Ex 15") was 
traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
It must therefore be east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and Etham would be on ite W. edge. __ If on leaving 
Egypt the Israelites went along shea Tumilat 
fees Exopus (ROUTE OF), §i.], they would make for 
the broad tract of dry ground to the N. of Lake 
Timaah, and the position of Etham would be where 
their route crossed the p. frontier, se. in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Ismailia. Naville 
laces Etham here, but explains the word as 
désienating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
Anastasi vi. e land of Atuma 
there mentioned is generally supposed to be the 
land of Edom. See PIHAHIROTH and the Litera- 
ture under Exopus (ROUTE OF), § ii. [Bragech’s 
‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments’ caf be 
read in English in vol. ii. of the tranalation (1879) 
of his Egypt under the Pharaohs, or in New 
(1891, in one vol.) p. 318ff.}. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ETHAN (j0'x).—1. ‘THE EZRAHITEB’ of 1 K 4% 


in the papyrus 


ETHANIM 
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and Ps 89 (title). In the first of these he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all su in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1] Ch 2° he is said to have 
been a Judean of the family of Zerah, which is 
bob another form of Ezrah (hence the patronymic 
erahite). Instead of ‘the Ezrahite’ it has been 
preps to render tryx of 1 K 4® ‘the native,’ 1.6. 
he Js72ziite, in opposition to some of the other 
wise men named, who were foreigners (Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, p. 131). The ascribing of Ps 89 to 
E. occasioned one of the curiosities of Rabbinical 
exegesis. ‘t¢% was connected with mp (the east), 
then ‘the man from the east’ of Is 41? was inter- 
preted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxiii, n.). 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6“), In v.™ he 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Heman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6“ 15". etc.). His genealogy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Merari, one of 
the sons of Levi. He is generally identitied with 
Jeduthun. (See JEDUTHUN.) J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHANIM (oxnxn, 'Adapels B, ‘Adarely A, Kthanim, 
1 K 8°). See TIME. 


ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14"). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Ecanus, Echanus, 
Elkana, etc. 


ETHBAAL (syone ‘with Baal,’ é.¢. enjoying 
his favour and apr 3 "leOeBdad B, Ilafdad A, 
*IeOBdadr Luc.).—King of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of b king of Israel (1 K 16*). 


According to Jos., Itto (‘TesBados, ElOd- 
Paros, t.e. rusian ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 


name preferred by Thenius, Stade, etc.) was kin 
of the yrians and Sidonians (An¢é. VIII. xiii. 1), an 

by Menander the Ephesian to have been a 
priest of Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the r Phelles (C. Ap. i. 18). his 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. The Taylor cylinder, col. ii. 48, mentions 
@ later king of Sidon of the same name; Assyr. 
Tuba’le ( er, COT, on Gn 10). ; 


: C. F. BURNEY. 
ETHER (wy), Jos 15@ 19..—A town of Judah 
noticed with Libnah, apparently near the plain of 
ia, given to Simeon, and near Rimmon. The 
site is unknown. 


ETHIC8.—The treatment of this subject is in- 
volved in a certain amount of difficulty, from the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethica i 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlie the histories, the 
prophecies, the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles; they are not deduced or criticised, but 
assumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex- 
tracted and presented systematically; and there 
is always danger that when this is done some 
greater precision of definition may be given to 
the ideas than they really ed. 

There is another difficulty, even ter than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
books. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be uncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is compere yoy narrow ; 
and the period within which they all must fall 


is, comparatively speaking, a short one. Hence 


critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. But with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the books; and, what is much 
more serious, the period within which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so that 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 

int of view can have suffered no serious change. 

t is obviously impossible to discuss the various 

critical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they P ay in the whole dis- 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The pen of the present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as ible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject iteelf seems to require. 

I. In THE OT AND APOCRYPHA.—The first 
uiring attention is one of great import- 
ance, which will have decisive significance in 
regard to our whole subject-matter. With the 
partial esha tease (considered later) of the Sapien- 
tial Books, the whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which other 
ethical writings have made us familiar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek ethi- 
cal speculation busied itself with the questions of 
the end of life, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But . Soe _— mind mr ep ibs rp 
were preju y the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their p ethical conviction. Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on; their history is, in a sense, refl in 
their ethical evolution. Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the due worship of 
God, cease to be thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un- 
disturbed: morality is, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly king, two, and only two, questions for 
the Jewish moralistsa. (1) What conduct does God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 


point 


revealed in the of moral evolution, but 
they are not of pri interest or importance. 
The central question is that of the content 


of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in ethical matters. The 
most cursory glance, however, at the actual facta 
would destroy this supposition. The law of God 
is adapted to various stages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the pom f characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must necessarily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, God Himself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have been in 
terms which they could understand. It would 


have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal stage of ite exist- 
ence, a law which assumed the existence of settled 
civic ideas. Thus the conviction of the special 
union of God with His people, and interest, in 
their moral life, affecta the character of the evolu- 
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tion of ethical ideas, but does not prevent their 
real growth 


growth. , 

(A) The Pentateuch and the Historical Books. 
—The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elemente of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin which 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God. The law of murder, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of legislation on the part of God (Gn 9*7). In 
the same way the sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the times of Abraham the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensified 
in the relation of God with Abraham. A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi- 
ence; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God; cf. Gn 17+%. ‘The LorD 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God 
er es walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.’ The 
same idea of a covenant is sustained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses; 
the people are regarded as standing in a peculiar 
relation to God, and bound by it to certain lines 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are bound to cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied throughout that the arrange- 
ment is of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists in the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of the covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be- 
stowed upon his own character. 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that being so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas. But it 1s important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already noticed the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom. A 
from these, the morality consistent with the stage 
of civilization so far attained is implicitly per- 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy ; 
the fraud of Abraham upon Abimelech is not con- 
demned, though its uselessness is displayed by the 
action of God; and, in like manner, Jacob’s Fraud 
upon Isaac is shown to be unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile. At the same time the witness 
of God is sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 267"), and His worship is regarded 
as distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform depending on the covenant-relation ; and 
the morality of the people as it is described is 
strictly governed by principles which prevail in 
the patriar sere. at 1s new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensification of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of a moral for a physical: or tribal 
basis of the covenant. 

The next stage in the history as it is nted 
in the OT books is marked by the Levitical legis- 
lation. It is here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical iacussione reach their highest 
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point. In pursuance of our plan we shall descri 
first, the facts of the legislation as they stand, an 
reserve such discussion as there is for, 
the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head of the Mosaic legislation we have to con- 
sider the Decalogue, the Priestly Code, and the 
Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law. This 
will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 
Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts: one con- 
eon prohibitions concerning man’s relations to 
God, the other dealing more eubary A with ordinary 
social questions. The Decalogue throws compara- 
tively little light on the condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry ; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life different from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. The process of 
Evyowxcouds must have taken place; but heyond this 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command- 
ments come with the tmprimatur of God u 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the prefatory verse as it stands in Ex 20*: 
‘I am the LorD thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of E Fat of the house of bondage.’ 
The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu- 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanness and other 
kindred matters are precisely defined: the great 
occasions of the ecclesiastical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. Further, 
the various of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of performing them. In to 
the whole of this legislation, we need only for 
our present pu to call attention to two pointe. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the whole order is r upon the covenant- 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down. The holiness of God 
requires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
the people at a level high enough to enable them 
to use their covenant privileges. This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals in the 
course of Leviticus—‘I am the LORD’; and b 
such marked phrases as the following: ‘Ye sh 
not profane my holy name; but I will be hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the LorD 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of Egypt to be your : I am the Lorp’ 
Lv 225-3), But, in the second place, it is no 
eas important to notice the extraordinarily limited 
moral range of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
is a short list of moral delinquencies which require 
the atonement of a guilt offering. These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis- 
honest dealing. Besides this there are sacrifices 
ordained for sins of ignorance: ‘If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the 
LORD hath commanded not to be done, and shall 
do any one of them; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so_as to bring guilt upon the people’ 
(Lv 4*8) If we are juenier in referring this 
command to the legislation which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca- 
logue, there are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, and speciall 
concerning idol-worship and magic. Besides tees 
there are o ces referring to lost property ; 
the duty of actively aiding the restoration o 
straying animals is inculcated; the poor are re- 
membered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement is placed in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 16’), and 
is epparent intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant- relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean- 
. Bee ATONEMENT (Day OF). 
_ Lhe legislation in the Book of Deuteronomy, as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeata and 
further develope laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for justice and equality between man 
and man, and the like. But there is a more pro- 
nounced insistence on the moral character of ; 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is represented as 
demanding exclusive worship, but as being faithful 
and ong suffering (Dt 7°), caring not only for the 
ple of His choice, but also in a sect degree 
or the fatherless and stranger. The characteristic 
feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetic tone; it goes so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
opposed to that which is purely ceremonial. 
oreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner: the ‘ first 
great commandment of the law,’ ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
a soul, and with all thy mind,’ is in Dt 6*.* 

t has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciseness of 
detail as regards the Pent. legislation. Enough, 
however, has been said to establish the truth of 
the pon maintained at the outset, that moralit 
for the Jew meant that which God had commanded ; 
immorality, that which God forbade. It is obvious 
that the Bk. of Dt takes a slightly different view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Ly. 
The laws concerning the functions of judges 
(12% ®), the kingly office (17), the single central 
shrine, and the ballin ing of animals for food (121), 
clearly contemplate, either in fact or in antici 
tion, the position of a settled nation. Similar 
cases might be quoted from the earlier bonks. 
But whereas in Lv the largest portion of the hvok 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 
and 


archaic character of the em- 


selves. The law and the ritual of sacrifice, the im 
given to ceremonial pollution, the practices connected with the 
av of blood, the use of the lex talionis, levirate 


ons 


order should be reversed ; 
sbould have passed from a lofty spiritual conception of life to 


E 
E 
: 
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God takes command over life as a whole, and, while the actual 
rth tener ‘tg nce iccorert gpa Ard ge paul 
further progress. e fundamental ideas as to right and wro 
and the r means of communicating with the national 


It has often been observed that the indications 
of the operation of the Levitical law are raro, if 
not altogether non-existent, in the historical books 
It is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
san at Shiloh, and then later at Jerus., falls 
considerably short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
in the law to the central shrine of J”. Further 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kin It is plain 
that the worship of J” had not established its hold 
upon the common people; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained ; there are obviously differences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have been quoted, reasonably 
enough, as bearing on the literary history of the 
books of the law. They do not affect what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And we may say 
even more than this. The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal atate into that of national 
life. The assumptions of such a state of things 
underlie the action of Jael: they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a somewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in the history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel's de- 
nunciation of the Amalekites; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the pods of the 
neighbouring tribes, still more noticeably in such s 
story as that of the Levite and his concubine (Jg 
19. 20), or that of Micah the Ephraimite (15. 17. 18). 

The means by which the change is effected is, 
to a large extent, the institution of the Kingship. 
It is this that prevents the separate action of the 
separate tribes, and ee the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the unit. At the same time it is 
clear that J” is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin aero the Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies (1 8 257%). The 
eating of blood is a sin against J” (1 8 14%); there 
is, to use @ modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 
bread offered to J”;+ and other cases might be 

uoted showing that, though evidence is lacking 
or a complete ecclesiastical organization. anch as 
is described in the Pent., much of tne legislation 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
docial ideas prevailed. 

(B) The Prophetical Literature.—We must now 
turn to the prophets and endeavour to estimate 


to | the importance of their work in the ethical develo 


ment of Israel. They are rightly identified wit 


t. | the higher moral progress of the people; but it in 


necessary in d with them, more even t 
with any of the other OT authors, to remember 
that their writings are occasional and not system- 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to them, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these lines of conduct on 
the field of politics. 


tie Wellhausen (Proleg. p. 181, 
between holy and unholy in 
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The cycle of ideas in which the prophete move 
is much the same in outline, tates course 
some - a more precisely and fully others. 

(a) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the m 
development of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
and of all forms of defection from the proper 
all ce to God are frequent in the Propnetie 
ae = a demeang is ast under t ; : 
of a e, boun the marriage-tie to J”, an 
continually creaking: it. This appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hos; it will not be necessary to quote 

in illustration of so familiar a phrase. 

e a most frequently condemned are 
unrighteous judgment, oppression of the poor, and 
various forms of luxury and extra ce, especi- 

y kenneas, These do not take us much 
beyond the ideas which appear in the earliest 
legislation. The development is to be found rather 
in the ap lication of the ideas which have already 
prevailed, and in the appearance of some of the 
pone which n y belong to moral life. 

hus the theory of evil receives some considera- 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis- 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It may possibly have been due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which affected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or righteousness 
was also regarded as a state which was effectual 
as @ preservation against peement Thus in 
Abraham’s colloquy with (Gn 18) the presence 
of righteous persons is admitted as a reason for 
suspending the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There is, of course, a real moral difficulty con- 
tained in this doctrine. It must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by the Jews with 
acta of rebellion, s.¢. with individual self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con- 
sequences, it is obvious that a serious question 
must be raised as to the definition of apace 
and the relation of responsibility to guilt. 8 
find in Is a sense of the polluting effect of the 
presence of evil. Thusin the account of his call 
to the prophetic work (6°) he says: ‘Woe is me, 
for Iam undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips.’ 
Isaiah expresses the genera! effect of evil in the 
people, and acknowl its influence upon him- 
self, it is, further, a general doctrine of the OT 
that the guilt of sin extends to those who are con- 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
second commandment. These ideas give rise to 
several lines of moral speculation. In the first 
pire. the sense of individual responsibility is 

eutly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk « 

efinite restriction or correction of the prineiple 
laid down in the Decalogue. Thus (ch. 18”), ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’ 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also; the presence even of the three men, Noah 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 14**), nor shall 
righteousness at one time prevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (Ezk 33':), Responsi- 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the pve ence of evil and 
the uncertain incidence of affliction absolutely 
prevent the adoption of the view that each man 
is punished simply for his own sins. Evil enters 
far too deeply into the constitution of things to be 


e figure | them. 
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pial on these terms. Hence we find im Is 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to. er things 
This notion is involved in the idea of visif¢ation , 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the refineng 


ora] | fre; and it expresses iteelf in the doctrine of the 


faithful remnant. These are they on whom suffer- 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessona which was teaching 
This conception reaches a climax in Is 53. 
The boldness in lan which is so characteristic 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on tha 
ie bi of evil. Not content with describing the 
sbi tionary functions of it in the divine order, 
Amos and Dentero-Isaiah k of it as the 
direct effect of God’s action. ‘Shall evil befall a 
city, die ligt bad eat ar coca Bon lac “I 
orm the light, create ees; I make 
ond sper ied, Pag hatte Lord that doth all 
ese things,’ ; ese passages, in which 
‘evil’ aa aint the moral sense but =‘ ity, 
‘misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con- 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of thi 
(3) A second point in regard to which the pro- 
hetic attitude is fairly consistent is the contrast 
tween ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the prophets upon the moral 
law, the growing sense of the holiness of the 
comparative | of moral reference in the cere- 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
intercourse that had in some way become sus- 
pended, it is a process of barter by which some- 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. Further, the tendency to 
polytheism—so rife in Palestine during the time 
of the kings—rests upon an assumption that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 
ods in hopes of benefits to be received from them. 
his theory, as well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with ine sad apart doctrine of God. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the sense of moral conditions 
to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it became necessary to insist on the ir- 
adequacy of sacrifice in iteelf as a means of re- 
re tee ay dea This law is a common subject 
of the dec tion of the prophets. We find it in 
Is (1°°37), Jer (6*™ etc.), Hoa (24 6°), Am (ch. 6), 
Mic (ch. 2), Zeo (75), and reat other places, 
and in a most elaborate form in II Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J° to His people, their 
sinfulneas and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difficulty 
of the more spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was iteelf an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the meansat hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. The one thing certain is 
that it cannot remain unmodified ; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence we find God continually 
represented as longing to pardon—rising up early 
and sending His prophete—that men may come 
back to their allegiance, and realize the blessings 
of the covenant-union. The two ideas are here 
held together—the separation from God caused by 
sin—the pros of forgiveness from the side of 
God. It would take us into the region of theology, 
pus and simple, if we discussed this matter 
er; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 

the agian and is perhaps an inevitable 
result e peculiarly theological tone of the 
ethical thought of Tract. 

It has already been observed that the pty at 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the same heads as those in the 
law. y are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man; in other words, 
they are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and exprees their influence 
upon the ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely pipes bere Such is the peace which comes 
to those who are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent of virtue. For these and 
such conditions we must go to the Psalms. 

(C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
semtuately They have formed men’s devotioual 
handbook for cen after century ; and in 
apite of the fact that they are full of natioual feel- 
ing, and are i ably Jewish. There are 

uent allysions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare; they must 


have been written, in many cases, like the pro- 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their significance is never austed. 


They have the twofold right to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permanent principles that underlie all ry and 
all life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. e Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis- 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and confine our- 
selves to a general presentation of the moral indi- 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God is 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very striking tte is given to this prin- 
ciple in Ps 18*-* (RV): ‘ With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful; with the perfect man thou 
wilt show a dad perfect ; with the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure; and with the erse thou 
wilt show thyself froward.’ The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse : ‘ For 
thou wilt save the afflicted people ; but the haughty 
eyes thou wilt bring down’ . Pa 25%1¢ 97%. Ui, 
and many other ). ere, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented as the moral ideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char- 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that God has a fiery hatred 
of evil. This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
ell forms of oppression. ‘For the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, 
saith the LORD’ (12°). ‘Depart from evil, and do 
pe ; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 

RD are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
eg unto their cry.... The righteous cried, and 
the LorD heard, and deliv them out of all 
their troubles. The LorD is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of @ 
contrite spirit’ (34%). It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 
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the condemnation of usury (Ps 15°) and of un- 
righteous judgment (Ps 82 throughout). But the 
Psalmists e us much er than this con- 
demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness—that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char- 
acter which, if the phrase may be used, accounts 
for and is ex teased in the special intimacy be- 
tween the Lord and His people. ‘The earth is full 
of the loving-kindness of the Lorp’ (Ps 33°): 
it is ‘in the multitude of the loving-kindness’ of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps 5’): 
‘He showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 18%). 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions: in ore yee rd ey judgment. A 
two are not apparently re as incompatible. 
He is full af compassion and gracious, alae to 
anger and plenteous in mercy (Ps 108°). ‘If thou 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is fo iveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130%‘). At the same 
time, upon those who work hfe pnp the jade 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘Thou 
settest them in slippery, places ; thou casteth them 
down to destruction’ (Ps 73° ete.). 

e character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J*. His central 
motive is that of love and adoration to God ; but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
paid ar of rae Lape too burns bye 
against the wicked. is is the explana- 
tion of the tone of wamodited hatred” that 


pervades certain psalms (esp. 69. 100). It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whose will is 
, and who vents hi in petulant cursin 


of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath o 
the person who feels that "3 cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Such a condition is no doubt a perilous 
one; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means stand alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely affected by the presence of 
sin and unfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by any means in the majority; nor do they 
always prevail py jn their enemies. They pass 
through times of oppression, of menace, of per- 
secution ; they are the victims of treachery in the 
house of friends; they see the ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy things of God defiled and 

ted. This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men- 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con- 
ditions of mind. It is to this—the apparent 
triumph of the enemy—that we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken God Himself which 
appears in Ps 22; to this is to be traced the 

lexity of mind as re the providence of 

which appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary A econgh At times 
it produces deep depression, almost despair; at 
times it is trea (as in Ps 37) with calm and 
eae triumph. But it is important, for it is to 

e Jewish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of a nt balan:e 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of suffering ap 
in some places; but the full discussion of the 

roblem belongs rather to the Sapiential Books 
an to the Psalms, 

It would not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places — 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even the good. It erects a barrier between 
the soul and God which sacrifices and burnt-offer- 
ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Ps 51°) it seems to be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (497 51‘) ; and the essence 
of sin consists in not having the heart right 
(78°). Together with this sense of incapacity and 
weakness may be classed the yearning after God 
which marks Ps 42, and the ionate enthusiasm 
oe service of God which appears in Pss 119 
an 


There would be no difficulty in seabed fin 


this account of the ethical features of the 
but the space at our disposal] does not permit it. 
We therefore can only om out here the general 
character of the whole book. It is essentially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J”. It never reaches the 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to the 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is offered, is always spiritual and 
ary tel and not philosophical. 

(D) The Sapiential Books.—It is in these only 
that we find any definite ethical philosophy among 
the Jews ; and even in these, speculation moves over 
@ restricted area. Asin other nations, s ation 
begins in the proverbial form; the moral 
philosopuere were men who spoke proverbs. These 
trace t i 
Solomon, who was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol ... and who spake three thousand pro- 
verbe (1 K 4°), These proverbs, if we may judge 
from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some- 
what utilitarian tone. They with the 
assumption that virtue leads to worldly success and 
happiness; and they dwelt on this relation with 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral problems, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the LORD, but its natura] outcome is 
expected to appear in the form of worldly pros- 
perity. Thus 3*” ‘Honour the LorD with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruite of all thine 
increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overflow with new wine.’ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued in 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contenta of the Sapiental Books, It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of the moet striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT—the Wise and the Fool. The wise 
man is he whoee life is orderly and well arran 
—the man who follows the law of the Lorp. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success. A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. ey are seen in various 
relations of life; but the essence of the two char- 


acters lies in their different relation to the law of | H 


the LorD; for the fear of the LORD is the be- 
ginning of knowledge (Pr 1’, Sir 1"). ‘All 
wisdom is the fear of the LORD, and in all wisdom 
is the doing of the law’ (Sir 19”). The t 
forms of transgression, as well as the less im- 
pressive, are regarded as acta of folly (see ay Pr 
-~7?, and comp. Pr 10*%* 13% 14%° etc.). It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consiste, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows wisdom by his 
right choice, his far-seeing pare his control of 
passion, and avoidance of all self-assertion. The 


eir intellectnal lineage to the wise king | his 
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fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these | 


th See FOOL. 
; itis this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far more i t 
conception which we owe to these booke—of the 
brant as Papier Nery is conceived y as an 
a o , partly as a co or standing, 
as it were, by the chrons of God. According to 
the latter view, which appcete in some of the 

est in these ks, wisdom was the 


3 | counse pape heer of God in the creation of the 
18 


world (Pr 8, cf. pie ob prog oe been 
conspicuously embodied in the law (Sir 24%). 
Wisdom is the power that guides the Listory of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
people (cf. Wis 10-). Hence the vious con- 
nexion between morality and wisdom is explained. 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em 
bodied wisdoin of God in the law. 

This particular character of the divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
which, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
the Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtuous action or righteousness is set forth, ae 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. The author 
emphasizes the fact that Job was free from all 
blame in the truest and strictest sense. He bewails 
is misery—the cruel change of fortune which 
comes Ag him; but in it all ‘he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted him of wrong-doing, nor called in 
question the supreme justice of God. In this he 
proves superior to the popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J” out of the whirlwind, 
the point of which consiste in the assertion of the 
variety and mysteriousness of the sail of God. 
The question is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred simply to the nature of 
God Himself. 

In the Bk. of Ec we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obscurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author's 
mind. He is impressed with the ap t futility 
and lack of coherence in the life of man; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of wisdom, or the indulgence of pleasure, 
or the enjoyment of high place. Ev ing lies 
under the doom of vanity; there is no profit under 
the sun — nothing that endures, and can sati 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
Ghonghe atch: in imedera times, ly called pasaiasta 

ought which, in modern times, imi 
Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the of man in the grim adherence to the com- 
mandments of God (if Ec 114 be nine). 

In both these works the general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job ) that 
Job rose up early in the morning and offered t- 
offerings according to the number of them all (ic. 
his family), ‘for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and renounced 


virtue. In later chapters we find the nsual 
emphasis laid upon the protection of the , and 
the wickedness of oppression (cf. ch. 24. 31" ete.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (20%). In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracte the attention of the preacher (Ec 4'*), as 
well as the vanity of the efforte of the righteous, 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

We may now review briefly the drift of this very 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the OT. 
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It seems that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious; it is on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubly 
bound up with the moral ideas; the various sacri- 
fices, and the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
@ are two co-ordinate developments of the one 
ciple—the holiness of J*. The character o 

was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this meaning; the t holiness of God 
demanded cautious app . On the other hand, 
the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
cum tively simple condition of society. Acts 
of violence and oppressiun are the chief burden of 
denunciation; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as enness and 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the Ronee or 
social sphere, but in the religious life. It is in the 
Psalms and in those passages of the Prophets which 
eome nearest in tone to the Psalms that we find 
the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
ree such as we find in these forms are pos- 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

Il. In THE NT.—When we pass over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in man 
respects strikingly different from that of the OT. 
In the first place, the literature covers a com- 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of <> Hence the t of life and thought, 
though there are signs of rapid development in it, 
is much the same throughout. her, the 
history in NT describes in en style a 
single life, and the results which flowed from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a ple, but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab- 
lished Roman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is fa arpheal slight; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a } portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
eae Poe with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds; it is ethical rather than political. 
And once more, the NT stands in much closer 
relation to our own modern experience than any- 
thing in the OT. At the best, it is always difficult 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the history that has happened since, 
we still feel that we understand and are in sympathy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there are points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
very close relation to the worship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new; the access to » which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


f | raised over th 


Christ ad | the forgiveness, the lack of which so 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforta, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point in the comparison of the two 

tems; the note of the old covenant is promise, 

t of the new is fulfilment. From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

As in connexion with the OT, so here, it will be 
im poesible to enter into the various critical questions 
e Gos and Epistles. Taking the 
NT as it is, we endeavour to indicate ite bear- 
ing on ethical questions. 

A) The Sermon on the Mount.—Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
meaning in relation to the p e of Christ. All 
are agreed that it stands to the new covenant as 
the promulgation of the law on Sinai stood to the 
old; it contains the law of the new kinvdom. 
From this point of view two questions arise in 
regard to it. (1) What is ite relation to the old 
law? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Mount the old law is 
revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con- 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely affirms that He 
has come, not to destroy (xaraddca), bnt to fulfil 
(rAnpdoa:). Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. The law of Murder includes in its 
prom nue the sin of anger and the harsh un- 
orgiving temper.* The law inst Adultery in- 
cludes lustful thoughts, and condemns them. The 
law of Divorce and of Perjury are extended in like 
manner. But the law of Retaliation is reversed ; 
and the narrow command to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as in inter- 
pretation. Weare still in the region of law. Com- 
mands are addressed to the will from without, 
which it has toobey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost springs of con- 
duct in the heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists ; 
these too, though with less profound and unflinch- 
ing moral insight, saw that it was in these inward 
regions that the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the same way, on the positive side, 
in the matter of almsgiving, greyer, and fasting, 
our Lord lays emphasis on the spiritual side of 
these acta, without in any way condemning the 
exterior and formal aspect of them. 

(2) But the indications given of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain the most 
significant departures from ancient rule. These 

pear chiefly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
of the NT in which the character of the new 
kingdom is described. The nature of the descrip- 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order; but there 1s no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the ter 
therein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. The rewards of 
ita virtues are 4 sedeeay The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 6”) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace- 
makers are called the sons of God. e meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world utes. The general drift of 
the passage is to bless those who are characterized 

* Cf. Philo, De Spec. Legg. Tom. ii. p. 814, ed. Mang. 
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by certain Ie perp qualities, and to leave on one 
side their relation to the ord standards of the 
world. The opinion of the world is, as such, of no 

ue; matters is the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. manner 
later on in the sermon, the motive to er and 
f is found in the same region. @ critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7), Lk 
6"-*): and it is distinct] asserted that care is to 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must in act: the tree is to be known 


_(e Similar Feincit le appear in our Lord’s Para- 
ic inge. A large number of the bles 
refer to the eral characteristics of the new 
nome and therefore do not immediately concern 
us.* But others deal directly with moral char- 
acter. Thus the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
deals with the law of forgiveness; that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican condemns self-righteous- 
ness; the Good Samaritan defines the duty of the 
love of our neighbour; that of the Two Sons 
distinguishes true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodi Son, the 

ust Judge, and the Friend at midnight 


Unj 
declare the relations between the true believers | J 
an 


In these, and in the generality of the 
teaching recorded in the synoptic Gospels, our 
Lord uses a quasi-proverbial method. He does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, but describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
conduct is to be based. 

(C) In the more profound teaching recorded in 
St. John’s Gospel, we are taken still further into 
the inner secreta of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptiste we have the life Deg snags in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John representa the 
true and the false life as two o conditions of 
being—Life and Judgment. while it con- 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan- 
guage in St. Matthew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
principle is that human life is truly seen only on 
ite spiritual side, and that in this view of it there 
is a single issue offered for the determination of 
each particular man. That course which places 
man on the side of God is described as Life; the 
other is in iteelf Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the Lada of bi par 80, in 
the first discourse recorded by St. John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of regeneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
ede sepa the positions are ultimately the same, 
but that in St. John is the deeper. The new birth 
spoken of is essential to the repentance. Once 
more, the need of faith, which is constantly em- 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue inculcated in the 

optic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St. 
ohn. The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another reste upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and has as ite 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 
In this Gos little direct exhorta- 


; pel there is ve 
tion, even of the proverbial The most con- 


* Such are: the Leaven, the Draw: the Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etr — - 


which 


spicnous tic passage is that in 

rd (as in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for (Jn 12%). 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance 
the Christian ethic. It should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sigh 
simply. Truths which are complementary sre 


ee 

truth, which may appear where 
qualification. Thu, in ch. 6, the m 
relations uf the work of the Father and om 
of men to Christ are asserted, but not 

by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment iven is eaid to be the coming of the light 


into the world, and the uent action of men 
(3%) ; whereas in vv. © jucement is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. This is largely dus to 


the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which the 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, 
aspecta of el ae unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the grest 
importance of all these for 

is this: they re 


with moral life, and the historic 


in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 


of the guilty (Ex 34’), Christ in St. John sets out 
the love of as the rule of life for the Christian 


actual life and choice of individual man. The im- 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that the sa Di simplifi- 
cation of moral ideas attained by referring all things 


to a spiritual standard must not be as 
extinguishing all moral problems. The of 
St. John contains no elaborate discussion of such 


problems, such as we find in St. Paul’s Epistles ; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lies close 
ey are present. 
ing of ist, not 
only a deeper view of positive duty, but also an 
eld of moral aia da of 

re. 


the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
pal niparah in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Church with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the dogmatic basis of Christian 
ae in many cases largely determines ita form. 

n the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the NT writers, certain moral premises or assump- 
tions which are inherited from the OT, and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sin dwells in them—the wrath of God at t 
abides upon them—they have not aaaed’ ¥foi 
death to life. And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their mora! in- 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by the 
authority of the apostolic writers. However great 
and sincere man’s desire may be to attain te virtus 
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and to holiness, there is an impediment. The law 
did little to improve the position ; it killed instead 
of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sin, so 
far as man was capable of appreciouing it, but 
it gave him no power to express his knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the leyal dispensation, could 
never take aver sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas which are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 

pistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and range are more clearly known. The dis- 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And it is in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully fixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. To describe the advantages 
or the beauties of moral life—to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. John had 
been the presentation of Himself as satisfying in 
various ways the desires and the needs of man. 
Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as icular instructions for certain occasions. 
Christ had not, so far as we can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the effect of His work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertake. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop- 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preachin 
seems to be contained in ap paebiend Jesus 1s : 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this; and the effect is that men have 
repentance and remission of their sins. The Holy 
Spirit has been poured out upon them, and the 
have thus gained various moral and spiri 
powers, They are not left, as before, to s ggle 
vainly ; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with t fulness in his Epistles. ‘If Christ be 
not risen,’ he says (1 Co 15”), ‘ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is where described 
as the state ‘ under law,’ the condition of inability 
and partial arb ds which Shhh bay in the 


earlier dispensation (Gal 4). There is no ques- 
eee St. Paul’s mind the possibility of 
mo 


achievement nehents absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we can 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barrier of separa- 
tion between us and , was of the nature of a 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of propitiation (lAacripior, cf. 
Ro 3). Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were made effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the cy oeere asa ad soe 
tion (lAacués) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 2*). The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import- 
ance of the priesthood of Christ, and emphasizes the 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla- 
tive than argumentative, sets forth as the essential 
sondition of real Christian life, the confession that 
vol. 1.—-0 
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Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (2Jn’, of. 1 Jn 5?). 
His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
incarnation considered as a fact in history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than St. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more s to the 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. Bu 
in spite of differences in the nature and order o 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the NT, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ , 
in other words, that the true basis for morality is . 
pear en The controversy over the principlea 
of faith and works, which occupies so large a place 
in St. Paul, has no meaning apart from this; it 
arises, and is of practical importance, just because 
it affecte the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon 8t. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history becomes an element in 
man’s moral life; and in this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, oom we are dealing, not with a mere 
hiloeophical speculation, but with a series of 
acts which must be taken into consideration in 
=y valid account of actual practical life. 

t would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these theological points. We have said thus 
much about them in order to call attention to the 
fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return tothe other matter remain- 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in ite endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the world, and in this connexion we 
shall consider two points—(1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards bid em life ; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis- 
plays an attitude of unflinching hostility to all 
that is characteristically worldly. The world, to 
the eyes of St. Paul, presents a spectacle of varied 
and widespread wickedness. e heathen have 
lost the light that might once have belon to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into sin. 
They have concentrated their attention and in- 
terests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ro 15"), 
The same point appears in connexion with the 
moral use of the term ‘the flesh.’ St. Paul does not 
mean by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no nent to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5”) are all those acts and states of which the 
real explanation lies in man’s choice of the material 
and transient, his desire for satisfaction. 
Though there are still higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among the heathen, yet the pre- 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality.® 


* It is al hard to read St. Paul’s descriptions, esp. in Ro 1, 
without wondering whether he has exaggerated, and, if so, to 
what extent. It must, however, be remembered that we derive 


our views of the ancient world rather from the hignest minds of 


) periods we consider, than from men on 
lev It was these lower, more ordinary strata of society wi 
whi Paul was chiefly acquainted. further, there can 


altered the face 
of things in many more directions than we ordinarily think 
that, in all probability, the tone of ancient society Is much 
cartier from Us Caen We Are eee eee repre- 
sente the case of a person with sentiments very like our own 
acting and thinking under the old conditions. And, lastly, it 
must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presen 

his ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
time, modifying it or insisting on the complementary truth in 
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In liks manner, St. John speaks of the world as 
lying in the evil one (xetraz é» rg rovnpy, 1 Jn 5"), 
and uses the word xcécyzos somewhat in the same 
way as St. Paul uses the word cdpé, for the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The world is guided by prin- 
ciples of self-will and self-indulgence, and is doomed 
to pass away with al) the objects of its desire. As 
Christ had anticipated persecution and hatred for 
those who followed Him, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those born of God—between the flesh and the 
' Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the world 
is its uncompromising hostility. But in large 
measure these phrases, the flesh and the world, 
atand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals. These tendencies appear in indi- 
viduals; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the individuals arrest the attention of the 
Church. The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected of the 
Christian : he must, as Christ said, hate his father 
and mother if he is worthy of his calling. But he 
will not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
withdrawn life in which mankind in general has 
no ed He will live quietly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fulfilling ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship (Ro 18, cf. 1 P 4°), acceptin even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 7'’, Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con- 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the new principles of action, will tell. The 
world will know by this the disciples of Christ— 
by the fact that they love one another. And the 
love to the brethren, which is the sign that they 
have passed from death to life (1 Jn rat is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the fulfilling of the 
law (Ro 13). As God loved the world, even when 
men were in a state of rebellion against Him, so 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards the world is partly hostile and 
friendly—hostile so far as the world tries to con- 
vert him, but friendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now oonsider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere. 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufficiently similar to admit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedness. In Ja 1° we 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the dipuxos 
or double-souled man. In Rev 3%" the severest 
judgment of all 


those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the lukewarm 
(xAtapol), And, again, in Rev 21° the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards (éedol). These three words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is double-souled and unstable in 
al) his ways fails to obtain his prayers; his life 
loses consistency and firmness, and becomes like 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (‘I 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and the coward 
is coupled in his condemnation with the unfaithful 
another context. If Ro 1 resents the darker side of his 


mind, Ro 2, not to mention hw practical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, represents the aspect of the question neglected here. 
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as well as those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sin. Al) three are cases of insincerity. They are 
attempts to serve two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him. The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the believer. 
He is to live a spiritual life pure and simple, guided 
by spiritual principles and spiritual aims; cowardice 
or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of all this; in other words, 
the rejection of Christ. On the itive side, we 
have St. Paul’s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 3%), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co 8®-"4, Ro 14), and these exhorta- 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
various sensual sins. Thus St. Paul bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its capacity as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 6% etc.). Covetousness, mentioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 3°); the love of money is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
be a root of all evil things (1 Ti 6) ; and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 Ti 3°). In all these cases the error lies in mis- 
direction of aim, the transient is preferred to the 
eternal. They are not ne breaches of law, or, 
as a Greek philseo her might have said, disturb- 
ances of the due balance of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. — oe 

This singleness of aim takes shape in social life 
in various noticeable forms. The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love—love to 
God and love to the brethren. This, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of self-assertion or 
rivalry. But there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appears in St. Paul primarily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily accepting a subdued 
estimate of oneself. It is distinguished from all 
diffidence or indisposition to accept the call of God 
to special work by the fact that it deals fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con- 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon- 
tent the work assigned. So St. Paul exhorte the 
Romans (12°) not to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Immediately 
afterwards he exhorts them to perform faithfully 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Philippians (2° 
the spirit of humility is opposed to the vainglonous 


temper, and the factious un ious service of a 
hireling. So St. Peter finds in humility the 
principle of church order (1 P 5). Thus the 


normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
writings is social ; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks—the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
But it differs widely from this, in that it is not 
based upon the mere fact that all men cannot have 
the same thing, and must give way to one another ; 
it reste upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and a profound conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Moreover, it back upon the 
example and the precept of Christ Himself; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will be well to speak of 
another virtue which holds a high place in St. 
Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruite of the 
Spirit (Gal 5%), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is ¢yxpdrea, self-control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue; but there can be no doubt that 
it holds an important position in St. Paul’s mind. 
It is one of the qualities required of the bishop 
(Tit 1°); it is inculcated by the example of the 
gealous athlete (1 Co 9*), and it appears in 2P 1° 
asa stage in the progress of men in this world. 
Jt is in re to this virtue, probably, that the 
ethical ideas of the apostolic writers differ most 
characteristically from the views of contemporary 
Gr. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefl 
that of a condition attained after struggle; it 
did not contemplate the persistence of tempta- 
tion, or of any disposition to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The material side of man was 
ah so to speak, an actual element in virtuous 
on; it required suppression, not control: on 
the other hand, the istian virtue does not 
tend to introduce warfare or separation into 

e organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to his whole life is selected for 
commendation. The é¢yxpdrea of St. Paul is a 
more real thing than the cw¢poctrn of a Gr. 
povpeupner i and it is not, morally speaking, a 
ower conception of virtuous life. 

(6) We now come to consider three states or con- 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are the 
well-known triad, Fatth, Hope, and Love. They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 
found a at 1 Co fr ni ee not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in dt: Peter 
(1!- 4-3), and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (107), 
and in other passages of St. Paul (1 Th 1*%* 5, 
Col 1**). Indeed their connexion is so remarkable 
that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based 


on the teaching of Christ Himself.® |. 


Without commi 1) ves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it is natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical significance. The question 
then arises, What is implied by the combination 
of these three virtues? There is prac no 
doubt as to the meaning of Aris and dydry. It is 
true that é\zis means sometimes a particular state 
of mind, sometimes the object on which it rests, 
but there is no serious ambi ay. But with the 
third rloris this is not the case. Itis Gn ae 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith- 
ful person and for the object of his faith ; but (2) 
more seriously, because the character of the mor 
temper is not clear. The word means not only 
trustfulnees, but also trustworthiness. d even 
those es where the context excludes the 
passive sense, there are further differences in the 
associations given by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2) seems to mean by it little more 
an intellectual assent to a ip opoeen it is 
a state of mind in which the devils can be said 
to be. The word in St. Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intellectual meaning. It describes 
the as of one who, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusta in the character and 
power of God (cf. 4% RV). And so St. Paul 
speaks nat y of faith being made active b 
love (évepyoupérn 8’ dydxns, Gal 5°). It is inspir 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
erefore does not fail. Inthe Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a slight variation in use. The 
author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion 
as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
® Resch. A 3 cf. Ropes, Spriiche — p- 
Both these eke Wein Hoecart eee of Texte und a 
ouchungen, Bd. v. 4 and Bd. xiv. 2. 
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of things not seen’ (11"). By this he seems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. The con- 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things which are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
seeing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficult to describe succinctly the 
character in which these three virtues converge. 
It must be remembered that, for the eae the 
death and resurrection of Christ were the prim 
and salient facts with which all life had to deal. 
Hence these determine the prim reference of 
the faith, hope, and love of the believer. His 
hrist as risen and ascended ; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s in 
the world; his love is directed to the Father who 
puieed and the Son who effected, his redemption. 

he whole atmosphere of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results which flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. Thus, because the 
believer holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
acceptance of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difficulties in life, and the 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur which he did not foresee and 
cannot explain. But he is not in presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forces, with a blind belief 
in the existence of a sad oars behind them ; he has 
@ sure confidence in the death and resurrection of 
Christ ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of anticipation for the future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most miserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See FAITH. 

like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second coming of our Lord, and the 
consummation of all things which that event will 
bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
the sorrows and pain of the world ; it is hidden in 
some sort in the groaning and travailing of creation 
(Ro 8%). It results from the steady endurance 
of tion (Ro 5°), and it does not make 
ashamed. It is not difficult to see how this con- 
fidence in the future will affect life on ita practical 
side. It involves no unreality, and no optimistic 
veiling of the real evil in things. With a full 
sense of the presence of pain and other troubles in 
the world, it looks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no haunting 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos o1 
irrational forces without purpose or true guidance ; 
because the events of Christ’s life, the truth of His 
person, and the certainty of His promises, prevent 
all such hazy and depressing conditions of mind. 
The virtue of hope is closely allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God; they both affect life 
by bringing within ite sphere the realities of the 
spiritual order. 

And, lastly, the virtue of love depends upon the 
cessation of the feeling of hostility and estrange- 
ment, which had su long been abroad in the world. 
The effortas of God for the salvation of man, His 
care for the souls of individual men—that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son— 
commend the love of God to us. From of old, men 
had mone by various means for intercourse with 
God, and yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. The law of God, seen 
in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ 
could be a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from i niece but accepted and under- 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because al] alike came under the con- 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation. 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
the expression of the knowledge of the love of 
God towards all. To profess love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra- 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
involves the other. 

We have now concluded what it seems necessary 
to say as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similarities and the con- 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
modern philosophy and the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. we might endeavour to trace 
the effect of the principles here indicated in the 
history of the Christian Church. Both of these 
topics would be nec to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Being restricted here to the 
ethics of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefore, merely to 
emphasize the general principles which follow from 
our consideration of the subject. It seems to 
emerge clearly as a result of the whole, that the 
ethics of the Bible from one end of it to the other 
are religious. In the early days an ethical mean- 
ing was Riven to religious ceremonies which dis- 
tinguished them ly from the generality of 
such rites. In the ds of the prophets the 
ethical a ierpae ag of life were asserted with ex- 
ceptional vigour and clearness; but always, with 
however severe a side-glance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of J’. Inthe 
Psalmists the various shades of moral feeling are 
described with infinite knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with .. Even in the Sapiential 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to His law. 

The change which resulta from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and preach- 
ing of Christ; but it owes more still to the vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ brought to man, and the infinite 
significance of the acte of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, ‘The law was given by Moses, 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (1). It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful ; nor, again, does the effect of His 
life rest merely upon the graciousness or the 
austerity of His words; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain ; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order when all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
represented as the only contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history are really corollaries of the 
facts upon which Christianity reste. The infinite 
value of each human soul, with all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre- 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
toman. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
is not an arbitrary law imposed on men, challenging 
an explanation which it never receives, but is the 
practical expression of the law of love, together 
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with the paramount importance of the spiritual 
world. ; 


We are well aware of the importance and the 
difficulty of many of the criti uestions which 
surround the books of the Bible. the present 


article, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless. But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the ethics is completed, 
it seems well to mention again and sinphasize : 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are sat gery, irrelevant 
to any discussion. Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Bible has had ita effect very large] 

as it stands. It comes before us a whole, and, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact. 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for- 
mation of the Canon and the publication of the 
various books is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a complicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely lost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take it asawhole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which runs through it that the 
separate books have been gathered into one ; this 


was the chief guiding principle in the formation of 
the Canon. 
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T. B. STRONG. 


ETHIOPIA (Al@Qtorla), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. &3 passim, 
and in Ps 72° and 74 the Heb. oxy. 

1. DERIVATION, etc.—The word occurs in the 
earliest Gr. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W.; in 
later writers* the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling 8. of Egypt. The name would seem 
to be Greek, and to signify ‘Red-faces’ (cf. the 
similar word aldoy applied y Homer to wine), a 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names given by the Gr. geographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac- 
teristics, habits, or mode of life; and indeed the 
ia inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 

emselves Kay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black (¢ekour in 
Amharic, salim in Ethiopic; Lejean, Voyage en 
Abyssinie, 1872, p. 77). however, the colour 
that is associa with the ‘Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Sat. ii. 23), it has been sug- 
goes that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 

orm of some foreign appellation, such as Afydd, 
plural of the Arab. ¢ib, ‘scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country whence the incense 
came (Glaser, Die Abyssinser in Arabien, p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
Ethiopic, imported from the Greek, and only em- 
ploy by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 

enote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Ethiopians among other foreign races; meaning 
by this name, according to Lejean’s suggestion, 
the Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lefévre to the W. of the Abyssinian 

rovince Shiré, between the rivers Mareb and 

accazé. The name Habash, whereby the Ab 
sinian country and people are designated in Arabic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would a gare to 
represent an ancient Egyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, /.c., after W. Max Miiller); the 
native name is Geez. 

2. ue ier aap ts the Gr. geographers 
after the time of the Ptolemies distinguish the 
kingdom of Mero# from the neighbouring tribes, 
they make the term Ethiopia include both. The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there- 
fore very prose to the ancients it represented all 
the lan unded by the Upper Nile on the W., 
and the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf on the E. ; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modern — re- 
searches have been able to map out accurately 
the land known to the old geographers by vague 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
ae res arene, but this description is not true of the 
ivisions have constantly 
been, and are still, fluctuating, the natural divisions are three. 
The highlands of Abyssinia separate the Sadan (usually spelt 

udan), or ‘black country,’ on the N. and W. from the Dana- 
kil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 
oea. 

() 1] versed by Eu 

2 Th ula a a apna 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 


the centre of purcpesn interest, and the campai that have 
been fought there have led to the elucidation of ite phy ; 
and the works of Wingete (Mahdtism in the Eg n n 
1891), Slatin Pasha (Fire and Sword in the n, 1896), and 


others, give accurate details both of the nature of the country 
2,000,000 sq. miles in extent) and of the tribes that inhabit it. 
th of the thirteenth parallel of latitude is fertile country 


* Still the confusion of Ethiopia with India continues long 
into the Christian era (Letronne, Matériau pour Phistoire du 
Christianisme, p. 82). 
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with a six months’ rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
frequent thorns and thinly-scattered byte pda tere p. 8). A 
narrow strip of rich vegetation is to be fo on either side of 
the Nile, which flows through it, eins a tio curve be- 
tween the third and fifth cataracts, an at Al-Damer 
(about 83° 45’ E. long., 17° 80’ N. lat.) the Atbara, laden in the 
rainy season with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
a bed of white sand ; and some two d farther 8. splitting 
at the modern town of Khartoum into the Blue and White Nile. 
The scenery is diversified by mountain ranges of no great 


nape 

(0) Very different from this fiat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 4000 ft., 
extending from 9° to 15° 26’ N. lat., and at ite greatest width 
from 87° to 40° E. long. Never completely severed from com- 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the Historia 4thiopia of the Ethiopic scholar 
Job Ludolf (1681), while the scientific observations and measure- 
ments of the explorers Riippell (Reise tn Abessinien, 1838) 
Lefovre (Voyage en Abyssi 1839-1843), and Ferret 
Galinier (contemporary with the D, have in recent times vastly 
in our knowl of it, which has been supplemented 
yet more Masa by the researches of Mme d’Abbadie ((éo- 
grap’ te dev thiope, 1890) and others (¢.g. Theodore Bent, 

he Sacred City of the i itther 


gen tiber meine Reise in 
thiopla), Mareb, Abay, and Hawash, with 


the province of Katarif), while the 
Abay (which near ite rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 


test of the Abyssinian lakes) later on in ite course is called 
e Blue Nile. e political and lin tic division of the 
country into Shoa, and Galla districts is recent ; 


ae elsion is 


® more natural according to which the native 

phers divide their iand into zones—the Kola or lowlands 
theo 5500 ft.), the Woina-Deja (5500-7600 ft.), and the Deja 
Sle 7500 ft. 


) 
distinguished by their flora and fauna. (See on 
ese esp. J. Dove, Ergdnrungsheft 37 to Petermann’s Mitthet- 
lungen ‘die Kulturzonen Nord-Abessiniens,’ and for another 
division A. Raffray, Bulletin de la société de Géographie, 1882.) 
(c) hay deat on the E. side of the Ethiopian range, and ex- 
ten to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitic races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Dan 8o: not yet thoroughly explored, 


and 
among the descriptions of which ay be mentioned Borelli’s 
thiopte Méridionale 1890), and Pauliteche’s Ethnologte 


e geology, botany, and zool of 
‘Ethiopia’ are ela treated in’ Decken's’ Reisen in’ Ost- 
Afrika (1879), ap. fil. 3. 


8. SKETCH OF History.—Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has n sketched in 
the article CusH. In the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus we find an Amonian king Ergamenes 
reigning at Merot (Diod. iii. 6), whose name 
(Erkamon, ‘oath of Amon’) was found in cartouches 
on Nubian monuments shortly after the commence- 
ment of hieroglyphic studies (see Champollion, 
Voyage en Nubiwe, 119; Rosellini, Monuments 
Storicht, ii. 321). To the time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsch (Zschr. /f. Agypt. Sprache, ete. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king Horsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy inscription 
is reproduced by Mariette, Monuments Divers, 

late 11); and two kings of the same family as 
Firvainones: Onchmachis and Hormachis, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator seized the Thebaid, 
where they reigned twenty years (Brugsch, /.c.; 
Révillout, Rev. Egyptol. v. 30ff.). As Euergetes I. 
is said to have sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia (Mon. Adul.), the two powers must have 
been long at variance. The invaders of the The- 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes—if the 
combinations of Révillout be correct—by the aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at Mero#, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it comes that 
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inscriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient Pselcis). 
An attempt was made baba, gp ch ape 


A a 
Candace to drive Aine Theobald, 
C. Petronius in 


sur lee Blemmyens in ‘Mém. prés. 
PAcadémie,’ viii. 8. 871); and chon Rago Urmemagect cohen with 
pretorians 


a 


ough this may seem doubtful, he is 
right in connecting with the ver Mero’ the rise at another 


excerp til Bibiiotheca ; Artemidorus of 
the lst cent. B.c.; Diodorus Sicul 
account of brgr pe om Bk. iii. 1 » chi 
on information which he had 
weaeapetigs 4 know of no other state but that of 
e Maris 


Auxomite Atte a 


Zoskales, that 

ment of Adulis is earlier than the Periplus; whence it would 
pire of Axum came into being somewhere 

in middie of the Ist cent. a.p. The date cannot be much 


G CO) many factories on the dati 

from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have 
organized elephant-hunting eh oe aaes Although there follows 
a gap of some centuries in the ry of Axum, it is clear that 
the great antiquity claimed for their foes by the native 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see D » ZDMG vii.) 
as well as its su Je basis. Besides M and Axum, 


the classical writers know only of tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
various stages of savagery, some of whose characteristics may 
well be preserved in extant races, while some may be relegated 
to the region of fable. (See further Ouss.) 


4. LANGUAGE, etc.—The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in the Egyp. character and 
language; although, in the opinion of experts, many 
of them a a very imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Ergamenes, however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the prieste 
it is thought), introduced the native language of 

ubia into the monuments, using for it m ca- 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. bols 
seems to have been shifted. In his Nubian 
grammar (1880) es speaks of these inscrip- 
tions as a still unsolved merely and the import- 
ant study of them by Brugsch ( ised der Merott. 
Denkm., Leipzig, 1887) is not regarded as having 
finally solved it, although the discovery by Schiifer 
(Zschr. fiir A guptologie, 1896) of elements of modern 
Nubian in the Nubian words recorded by classical 
writers makes in favour of Brugsch’s system. 
While the basis of the language is, according to 
these authorities, to be sought, not in the Beja 
dialect (as Lepsius had imagined), but in modern 
Nubian, Brugsch has made it probable that the 
eneuege of the inscriptions was largely intermixed 
wi gyp. words, and indeed he fancies that 
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many such are to be detected in the existing lan- 

While the Ethiopian Pantheon waa largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may be made out 
from the inscriptions; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Egypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.—<According to Ac 8” an 
tea e eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from a 
religious journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity. From the authorities cited in the 
article ETHIOPIA we know that Gr. literature had 
spread to the kingdom of Merod as early as the 
3rd cent. B.C.: there is therefore ipbraraa arp aoe 
able in the LXX translation, which this lopian 
was found reading, having penetrated thither 
the same channels; but whether he also bel 
to the Jewish community cannot be made out with 
certainty. While his journey to Jerusalem ‘to 
worship’ (cf. the inscription quoted in ETHIOPIA) 
magne imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v.™) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. The word ‘eunuch’ might indeed be 
regarded as a mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that language the same word signifies both; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaiah quoted (Is 537-°) 
is given according to the LXX, takes away the 
ground from any such supposition. 

The notices of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, it is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowl in most quarters. 

The confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v.” AV is now universally admitted to be an early 
interpolation. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts, the source of the above narrative 
may have been personal information received from 
Philip (cf. Ac 215). Like the ba rca of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an important stage in the question of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian Church. 
Its bearing from this point of view will be dis- 
cussed in art. (aa eean ist). See also 
CORNELIUS. D. 


ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (me¢i>).—According to Nu 
12} (JE), when the children of Israel were at Haze- 
roth, Miriam and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(RV ‘Cushite’) woman. In the uel, however, 
Moses’ conduct in this matter is neither popnene 
nor defended ; for the complaint brought by Miriam 
and Aaron turns into a claim of equal inspiration 
with Moses (v.*)—a claim which is refuted by J’ 
in a theophany, while Miriam is ished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made at Aaron's 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v.**-). As the ‘Ethiopian woman’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the death of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish as 
who assign reasons for Zipporah’s being called Eth. 
that are either frivolous (as Rashi) or merely un- 
critical (as Ibn Ezra); Rashi’s in tation Geing 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LXX has 
AlO&iérieoa, and Jos. (Ané. 1. x. 2) makes her an 
Eth. princess. If the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the word Kzshtth must be 
used in the sense of non-Israelite—a usage which 
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is found in late Rabbin. "une (Levy, NHWB), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ- 
ment of Kéth{ (properly Samaritan). But besides 
the improbability of this e being found in the 
Bible, the text implies (though it does not expressly 
assert) that the mapas was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
ls meant, and that the fault found by iriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of such a union; and 
this accords with the statement (v.*) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest’ of mankind. The Sei ey mene 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 


dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugech, Gesch. Aigyp. 


P- 266). Although noe of the name Hazeroth 
given in the text, this word (from the Arab. 
hagara, ‘confine’) would seem to stand in some 


rt hepa aor connexion with the confinement of 
iam. Perhaps it is merely accidental that the 
word hagir in Arab. is employed in an idiom mean- 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, c. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D. 8. LIOUTH. 


ETHIOPIC YERSION.—This subject will be 
treated under the following heads :— 


i. THe EtHiopic CANONICAL Booxs.—(A) Old 
Testament.—The Eth. OT embraces all the books 
included in the LXX (except the Books of the Mac- 
cabees), together with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, etc. The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Stnédés and Fetha Nagast, they proceeded to 
supply them from their own imagination. In this 
way these books came into circulation (Dillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into ee te (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uncanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two liste of these books ak As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 

uite sae erent obi hab of ea mee class Ay ai ficehe 

ton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100; Dillmann 

in Ewald’s Jahrbicher da. bby DW iesenecha t, v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canones <Apost 


& BVentes, Dp. 46.) 

(B) New Testament.—35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the 27 books of 
NT. As this work, called the Stnédés, is counted 
as 8 books, we ar t 35 in all. (See Zotenberg, 
Cat. des MSS Ethiopi de la Bibliotheque 
Natiunde, p. 141 ff.; Ludolf, Historia Athiopica, 
I. iv. 27; Vansleb, Histoire de I’ Eglise d Alex- 
andria, 239 ff.) 

The Weatern division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen- 
dom. The older MSS exhibit quite a different 
division of the books. 

ii. Taz MSS or THE ETHIOPIC VERSION.—The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, and of NT will be found in the ee 
catalogues :— Wright, Ethsopic MSS of the Britis 
Museum, OT and Apocr. pp. 1-22, pp. 23-29, 
1878; Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS Ethsopiens de 
ba Bibliotheque Nationale, OT and Apocr. Nos. 
1-31, 49-51, NT Nos. 32-48; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 


see ZDMG v. 164ff. There are also a few 
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Raisonné de MSS Ethiopiens, Paris, 1859, OT and 
Apocr. Nos. 16, 21, 22, $0, 35, 55, 99, 105, 117, 187, 
141, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
ure found in 16, 30, 99, 197; Gospels, Nos. 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Pauline Epp. , 119, 164; Cath. 
19, 164. Di 


mann, A bessinische macs J ten der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek eu Berlin; OT an Ro Nos. 1-6, of 
the Paalms 7-19; NT 20, 21. Of these, No. 1 is 
a MS of Enoch. For the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. 554; in St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin scientifique publié par PAcadémee wm- 

iale des Sciences, ii. 302, iii. 145ff.; in Ttibingen, 
in 
Frankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 
England.* 

iil, PRINTED EDITIONS.— We shall mention only 
a few of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, ii. 
140-157; Fell, Literarische Rundschas fiir das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feb. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testament. — Of OT Dillmann has 
edited vol. i. Gn-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited); vol. ii. Samuel and Kings, 1861-1871; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joels). The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and oy the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isaiah, Lamentations, and - 
Malachi. The text of the last two books neither 
adequately nor accurately represents the beast 
Ethiopic MSS in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The honour of publishing the 
first A hal texts belongs to Oxford. Thus 
Laurence edited the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the Apocalypse of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 
of Enoch in 1838. These are valuable now only 
from an historical point of view. Dillmann has 
gree us a splendid edition of the aed tory 

ks, Baruch, Epistola Jeremiz, Tobit, Judith, 
Ecclesiasticus, pientia, Esdre Apocalypasis, 
Esdras Greecus (1894). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc- 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
a es in 1894 the Ethiopic text of Jubilees from 
4 


(C) New Testament.—The NT was first 0 ahs 
at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tasf4-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Pauline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed = a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he supplied an Eth. 
version of the missing chapters from the Greek 
and Latin. This edition, which is disfigured b 
countless errors, was reprinted in Walton’s Poly- 
Or hisgina ad collicien Nov. tttwcl tden = 

thiopice, ad codicum manuscriptorum was 
issued by T. P. Platt for the Brit. and For. Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. These editions are of 
no critical value. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE TEXT.—(A) Old Testament.— 
The Ethiopic or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abyssinian Church as well as amongst the 
Jewish Falashas, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being variously said to be the Abba 
Salam& (=Frumentius, the Apostle of the Ab 
sinians, rding to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, 
des MSS Eth. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba isms, 

* See also Margoliouth’s art. on the Eth. VS in Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticiem of the NT. 
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see Zotenberg ; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axum. 
Reichs, p. 20) or the holy Nine (Guidi, Le traduzioni 
degli evangelii in abo 6 in etiopico, p. 38, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for doubting this view later 
(Historia wthiopica, pp. 295, 206) when he came to 
recognize that the Ethiopic version was closely 
dependent on the text of the Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view ot Ludolf. Hence the view of Renaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected; likewise the Pt: us 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab. in the 14th cent. 

It is unquestionable that our version was made 
in the main from the Greek,— in the main, for 
there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meantime give Dillmann’s account of the various 
texte attested by the MSS. In his V.7. Athiopici, 
Tom. i. apparat. crit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten- 
tion to a e number of readings which agree 
with the Hebrew against the LXi and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexapla of 
Origen. Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another; thus in Herzog’s , 1877, 1. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinct types of 
text. i. The original ation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, op. cst. 3, 5, 7,8.) ii, A text 
revised and completed from the Greek, and found 
most frequently in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
Kowh or Textus receptus. iii. A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also V.T. 


rc ay noe Tom. ii. Fasc. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3-6. 
This theory has been accepted by Zotenberg, and 
RE* iii. p. 87 ff 


ay by Preetorius, Herzog’s 
It is Sea however, to interpret the evi- 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillmann may be wrong 
(a) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
exapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans- 
lators, and (5) in attributing Eth. translitera- 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 

of later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 
Some evidence will now be cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2" the Eth. dstaméslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus éficuow 
ce against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
resiah ag in 3¢ _ a i ee i with 
ymm. against the , but this time it is in 
harmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver- 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divergences, however, may 
have been derived directly from the Heb. text. In 
many peemers in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is inde urer form 
(5), it is 
that many of the transliterations 
. words which are found in certain Eth. 
MSS,* but not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
the earliest form of the text made directly in 
merce ar wry from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 3 and Job 16? What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their antive equivalents or by emendations, or 


*S8uch as the MS E for the books of the Kin See Dill- 
an eae a crit. p. 5; see also Zotenberg, Cat. 
pp. 9, 10, 11 on Version corrigés d'’apres le texte hébreu. Dorn 
galled attention as earl as 1825 to the use of the Heb. text in 
bis Introduction to Ludolf’s edition of the Psalter. 
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else they are aim omitted. The theory that 

the primitive Eth. version contained a ah 

number of words transliterated from the He 
a 


e Levitical character of Ethiopie Christianity 
points in the same direction, 3.¢. its acceptance of 
the rite of circumcision, and the Levitical laws 
regarding the purification of women. 

ntil, however, we have a complete and critica] 
edition of the Eth. version, it will not possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dill- 
mann’s edition (vols. i. ii. v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. i. and ii. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible. * 

(B) New Testament.—Zotenberg (Cat. des MSS 
Eth. de la bibliot. Nat. pp. 24, 25, 30, 1877) showed 


that there were two forms of text t in the 
MSS,—the first, that which was made from the 
reek original ; the second, a co text. In 


more widely read books of the NT, such as 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt. 
and b. versions. That such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds: Prolegomena translated from the Arab. 
were prefixed to the NT bade ri le peta of NT 
books derived from the Arab. dis occaszionall at 
in later times the native nomenclature of the 
books ; e.g. the Acts were called A brazis (= Ii pdfers), 
Revelation A bukalamés (’AwroxdAvyis). The Arabic- 
Coptic Stnédés became early naturalized in the 
Eth. Church. 

These hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Arab. tr. circulating in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni degli Evangelis tn A e 
tn Ethiopico, Accad. Lincei, 1888, p. 33 ff.). 
MSS are affected in various degrees by these cor- 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

v. CRITICAL VALUE.—The Eth. version of the 
OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek. It ig comer reproduces the very 
order of the words. Un the other hand, 
possible to explain many of ite readings b 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the 
frequently attests a purer text. But its critical 
value cannot be determined until the questions 

i in the preceding section have been 
treated exhaustively. 

As regards the NT, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the t Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitic It has Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
critical text has yet been published. 

vi. DATE.— (Herzog’s RE i. 203, 204) 
confidently ascribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and Sth centuries of our era, and it as 
constituting not only the oldest memorial but 
also the foundation of Eth. literature. This con- 
clusion he draws from the following facts: 1 
Christianity was already firmly established in the 
5th cent. ii. The poet and musician Jared had 
already produced a church hymnal in the 6th 
cent. iil, Chrysostom t (Hom. in Johan., Opera 


* For many interesti 
Werth der altaéthi 
Reconstru 


tuagin 61-90. 
nts he controverts Cornill’s view in his Oom- 


it is not 
ap 
X it 


Among other 
mentary on kiel (p. 67ff.), that the Ethio version is 
derived from the H recension of the 


es 
{ ddA wal Zipus wal Alyiarvve wad ‘Ivde) mad Dlipees wn) Aifers 
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{Montfaucon], viii. p. 10) a to have known of 
an Eth. spi a of the Bite. iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla- 
tions were se =. yi Greek ; a sing tran 
appearance of the . language in Egypt, 
erature came under the sway of the Arabic. 

The above views of Di have recentl 
been confirmed by the peculiar title used for 
in Sir 31° 37", te. Astdr. This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated ie menm, V.T. Athiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117). Guidi assigns the version to the end of 
the 5th and the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Lagarde’s view (Ankitndigung einer neuen Ausgabe 
der ariech. Uebersetzung des AT.2, 1882, p. 28), 
that the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab. or an Egyp. trans- 
lation of the orgie, is wholly contradicted by 
the evidence. e may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

R. H. CHARLES. 

ETH-KAZIN ('¥9 "ey, where AV, misunderstand- 
ing the 7 locale, writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Gath-hepher).—A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebulun, whose site has not 
been identified, Jos 19%. J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHNAN (jpx).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ETHNARCH (¢6rdpx7s).—In 2 Co 11® it is stated 
that ‘in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
guarded the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
word e being tr. in both AV and RV by 
GOVERNOR. Its exact meaning seems doubtful : 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14° 
15 *), of Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. XIv. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus Nilage XVU. xi. 4; BJ. vi. 3). It was 
or the governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria (Strabo, ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2), and the 
er. of the hth vg Se re Pal. in cay eine 
of Origen (Origenes, Ep. a ricanum, ; 
The last two i ces suggest that the no 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
€6vos_ living with se te laws and customs 
amongst those of a different race. But the sense 
of the term seems to have widened, and it be- 
came a little superior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to that of king (Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 244, 
ete.). A. C. HEADLAM. 


ETHNI (%x).—An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, 
called in v. Jeatherail). See GENEALOGY. 


ETHNOLOGY.—See RAcEs. 


EUBULUS (Evfovios).—A leading member of 
the Christian community at Rome, who sends 
greeting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisonment (2 Ti 4"). His name 
is Greek, but nothi er is known of him. 

W. LOCK 


EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach).—See BENE- 
FACTOR. 


EUMENES (Edyeris, ‘ well-disposed ’) 01., king of 
Pergamus, succeeded his father Attalus in B.C. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
ea large extensior of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the test in 
the East. In B.c. 169 he was suspected of secret 
correspondence with the enemies of Rome, but 
died (probably in B.c. 159; see Clinton, F. Z. iii. 
403, 406) before an open rupture took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Ann. 
esp. bk. xxxvii. and Epit. xlvi.), Polybius, an 
Appian, with Strabo xiii. p. 264, and Justin xxxi. 
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8, xxxii. 4. In 1 Mac 8° the Romans are said to 
have taken ‘the country of India and Media and 
Lydia’ from Antiochus the Great, and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, impossible, since 
India was never under the rule of Antiochus. 
Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever been ceded to E. The best 
correction is to substitute, with ay a a 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for In In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxx-vii. 
44) that the Roman Senate required from Antiochus 
the cession of all Asia north of the Taurus, and of 
these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the north 
of the Meander to Eumenes. R. W. Moss. 


EUNICE (Edvixn, so Tisch., WH, with all the 
uncial MSS; not Evvelen, as TR with many cur- 
sives).—The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti 1°). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte; 
but this is not a cert inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (‘Iovdalas, 
Ac 16). She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (Tiu0-Geos), and trained him care- 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3%). She was 
bly converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
irst visit to Lystra, as she is described as already 
@ believer on the second visit (Ac 16’). She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
xipas (Ac 16') in cursive 25, and the subetitution 
of it for "Iovdalas in Gig. fu., may embody a tra- 
dition of her widowhood ; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 5¢. . LOCK. 


EUNUCH (0%, orddwp, edvoixos). is rendered 
in AV eunuch, officer, chamberlain. e employ- 
ment of eunuchs in vibe ae courts er = of the 
base accompaniments o gamy and despotism. 
be pr beens i i monarchs babe ds committed to 

eir charge, they uently superinten 
the education of young princes. Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in affairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which played so important a pee in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held offices which were usually 
entrusted to eunnchs. Such Bo bem its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 39’; iston’s Jos. Ant. 
X. x. 2n.). Where the word occurs in | and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its gh or ite derived signification. Hero- 
dotus (viil. 105) says that ‘among the barbarians 
eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
their perfect fidelity,’ and instances the case of 
Hermotimus, who was highly esteemed by Xerxes. 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5. 60 ff.), in giving the reasons 
why Gyras employed them, allndes to the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interesta 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conterred honour and consideration upon them. 
They also naturally adhered to one able to protect 
them, as they found themselves objects of contempt 
to other men. He denies the allegation that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent qualities, and 
illustrates their tendencies by the case of ‘dogs, 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 
masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 
and the chase.’ 

The Law of Dt 23! (cf. Lv 22*) attaches a religious 
stigma tothe condition. (See, for the prob. ground 
of this, Driver on Dt 23). The prediction in 18 8¥ 
was designed to intimate the deterioration of the 
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national life consequent upon the establishment of 
the kingdom, through the adoption of unsanctioned 
Gentile customs. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the goodliest of the 
Sa of captured countries; but as to whether 
iel and his companions were thus treated 
the Bab. conquerors, no absolutely certain conclu- 
sions can be reached (cf. 2 K 20% 4), Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord's 
time (Jos. Ant. XV. vii. 4; XVI. viii. 1); hence 
His allusion to them (Mt 19") as familiar to His 
hearers. See ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. 


G. WALKER. 
EUODIA, AV Euodias (Evo8ia, fem. form of 
Evodies. Both names are found in Gr. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took Béodlay for the accusative of the mas- 


culine form Evodlas, and regarded it as the name | by 


of a man).—A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the A e Paul beseeches ‘to be of the same 
mind in the Lord’ with another Christian woman 
named Syntyche (Ph 4%), They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
noUeee the a or accustomed to meet. 

e language of St. Pa museets 8 toleeos 
difference rather than a private ehh (Ph 2°). 
They may have represented differen types of piety, 
or may have differed on some question of ch life. 
St. Paul begs a certain Syzygus, or, as some critics 
think, an unnamed ‘true yoke-fellow,’ to hel 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 4). The theory of Baur, 
Schwegler, and Volkmar, that Euodia and Syntyche 
are symbolical names for Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, is now generally abandoned. A 
mode of speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle. J. Gra. 

EUPATOR (Eirdrwp, 1 Mac 6” ete., 2 Mac 
2” etc.), the surname of Antiochus V., son and 
successor of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. See ANTI- 
OCHUS V. 


EUPHRATES (mp, Evd¢pdrys).—The Euphrates 
was called Pura-nun, ‘the great water,’ or simply 
Pura, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semitic 
language of Chaldea (cf. Gn 1544), From this the 
Semitic Babylonians derived their Purat or Purattu 
with the feminine suffix. Purat is the Heb. 
Pérath, the Old Persian Ufrdftu, where the pros- 
thetic « was explained as the word u, ‘good,’ and 


so gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is erally known aa ‘the river’ (e.g. Dt 
11%, Ex ), it being the largest and most notable 


river of Western and accordingly in Gn 2 
alone of the rivers of Paradise no geographical 
description is given of it.“ In Babylonia it was also 
called ‘the river of Sippara’ as well as the Uruttu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates fea Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat; while the other, which rises 
to the south-east, the modern Murfid-Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions. They rise in two valleys 
of Armenia, from 6000 to 6500 feet high, the one in 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Malatiyeh (Meliténé, Assyr. Melid) ina 
valley about 2000 feet high, whence they flow east- 
ward through a narrow gorge towards Syri 
From this point to the alluvial plain of Babylonia 
the fall of the river is about 1000 feet in 700 miles, 
so that it is navigable only down stream. The 


high road from east to west passed it in OT | f 


* It is disputed whether Jer 19¢7 really refers to th Euphra 
sce Ewald, ad toc.). : sas 


by | the Sajur (Assyr. ). 
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times at Birtu (Birgik) and Carchemish (Jeradie). 
There was er at Thapeakos, the 
Tiphsah of 1 K 4. A little to the south af 
Carchemish was Pethor ( . Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
Still farther sonth, bat 
on the eastern it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikh) and Khabér (Assyr. Khabur), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Guzanu, 2 K 
17*). At the mouth of the Khabar was Circesium 
now i Assyr. Sirki). After this the 


Tigris wid 

the plain raptors onia. hey ues a_i 
now uni ore falling in © sea, Owing 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 


se mouths. The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia by means of canals 
for the p of irrigation, and at its mouth 


urposes 
were great salt marshes, called Marrata the 
Babylonians (see Jer 50"). Here lived the Kalds 
or Chaldsans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, of 
which Merodach-baladan was king. 

KAT! St; Obesney, Buphrates ‘Boped: vol. L;" Looe 
Chaldaa Sustana - Nin. and Bad. cha. xxi.-xxil ; 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, L Eesay 


EUPOLEMUS (BdéréAcuos), the son of John, the 
son of Accos, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Macca after his victory over 

icanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.c. 16) (1 Mac 8", 
2 Mac 4", comp. Jos. Ant. xi. x. 6). ve 
lemus has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 23), and Eusebius (Prep. 
Ev. ix. 30-34). Since the historian Eupolemus 
seems to have written about B.C. 157, and was 
almost certainly a Jew, this identification may be 
correct (comp. Schiirer, HJP 1. iii. 203 ff. ). 

H. A. WHITE 

EURAQUILO.—Euraquilo (e¢épaxddwe) is the read- 
ing adopted at Ac 27" by WH and the RV, instead 
of Euroclydon in the TR and AV, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on 8t. Paul's ship as it was eall- 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 

ore the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke describes the wind as, in 
character, ‘typhonic’ (RV ‘ tempestuous’), that 
is, marked oy whirlwinds or ‘sudden eddying 
aqualls,’ as Ramsay calls them, pe ae 
‘every one who has any experience of ing on 
lakes or bays overhung by mountains will ap- 
reciate the epithet ‘‘typhonic” which Luke uses’ 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 326), and by way of 
greater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ w ich 
is called’ (6 «cadotvuevos), Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. A 
summary of the various readings will be found mw 
Sanday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon’ ; the 
oldest uncials AN have evpacviws, and this was 
robably the reading of B*. To B? appear to be 
ue the superi f and A which appear » 
this MS (EYPTAKATAQN). B® then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by B’, patched up the 
letter afresh. Vercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘evpaxv\w» B, eupuxAvdey B’. 
The Vulg. Cassiod. give Huro-agusio. A from 
ampler attestation, pat may claim s pre- 
erence as the more difficult reading, by positing 
which we may explain the others as emendations, 
but hardly the converse. The word in this form 
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is not found — else. The meaning of the 
i ure. cae ate dere it would 
urus,’ the E. or S.E. 


rag | be apple to the wind itself which caused 
it. we should take the form e’puxAvdwy (which 
occurs in B*, one or two cursives, and a gioss of 
the Et M. 8.0. sy, and is approved b 

Griesb.) and derive it from edpés, ‘ broad,’ it woul 

mean ‘a wind een a broad surge or surf’; 
but besides ita lack of attestation, it is for the 
Mad Pdemnogi of ite ter suitableness dismissed 
by Meyer as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yicld a character more or less applicable to any 
wind blowing strongly rather than such a note 
(e.g. of direction) as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. ilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the 8.E. or rather (as Smith 
adduces strong reasons for holding) the E., and 
Aquilo the N.E., wind, fitly expressing the direc- 
tion E.N.E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and effects 
of the storm, and (5) with the experience of navi- 
gators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
In which ‘southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘i issible’ (Reuss and others), 
‘because it is com of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous com- 
pounds such as Euronotus and Euroauster, and of 
ne Prove ly mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were pra 
due; to say nothing of the survival, to whic 

Renan calls attention, of the word Euraquilo 
itself in the name Gregolia given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘as Euripus has become 
Egripou.’ Following strict analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the vulg., 0, 
and the presence of a less regular form may have 
led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck) ; but we 
can hardly see how this should have deviated into 
so enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 
‘Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the EdpoxAdéwy, not being understood, 
would be displaced by the similar EipaxiAwy .. . 
so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture’—a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whom they designate ‘the licentious 
scribes of the West.’ For them (Causes of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text, p. 46.) this 
passe supplies a signal confirmation of their 
view, leading them to denounce in strong language 
Euraquilo as ‘an imagin name,’ ‘an impos- 
sible Latin name,’ ‘utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind had 
already been explicitly affirmed in the epithet 
‘typhounic’ }). y should these early copyists be 
thus severely blamed for suspecting some corrup- 
tion to underlie the anomalous Euroclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
grounds of internal probability as have since com- 
mended it to the majority of critics and com- 
mentators? But when we consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Euroclydon, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the emergence of this 
form, if it had not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(ii. p. 402 n.) ‘The addition of the words 6 
KaXodpevos seems to us to show that it was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 
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should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion’? 

LITERaTURE.—The subject is discussed in the ‘Lives of 8t 
Paul’ by Conybeare Howson, Lewin, and others; at con- 
siderable iy So but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Diss, on St. Paul's Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24-24; most 
fully and satisfactorily by Smith, V: e and Shipwreck, in his 
‘ Diss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p. 119 ff., with Appendices from 
Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292 ; cf. Blass, ad loc. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

EUTYCHUS (E¢rvxos).—When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his fina] journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and his » with the Christians 
of the place, assembled in an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving the next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eutychus, who was sitting at the window 
(eri rijs Oupldos), fell asleep (perhaps owing to the 
heat of the many lamps that were lighted), and, 
falling down from the third storey, was taken up 
dead (nen eae St. Paul went down and em- 
br him, and bade them not trouble them- 
selves, as his life was yet in him. Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ac 207-4), 

The incident occurs in the ‘ we’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it md be capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and it is suggested 
that it illustrates the growth of mythical stories 
on a basis of fact, and been introduced here as 
a oe incident to that related concerning Peter 
‘it But Ramsay points out that St. Luke’s 

is very precise; that he does not, as in 
14, merely state that E. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 
knowledge. Even if this be (as is perhaps the 
case) putting an unnatural strain on the words, it 
is perfectly clear that the story was related as an 
instance of the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be- 
lieved it to be such. 

Lrrgratorga.—Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 290; Holts 
mann, Hand- . p. 402; Zeller, Acts, ii. p. 62, Eng. tr. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

EVANGELIST (evayyeuor#s,—‘a preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of evayyeXi{w—or evay- 
yeAlfoua:, the commoner bibl. form). The verb is 

in bibl. Gr. occasionally in the general sense 
of class. Gr. (1 S 31°, Lk 12%), and, when specialized 
stands for the work of Gospel preachers of ali 
kinds: the subst., however—which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and es., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ac 218, Eph 411, 2 Ti 4®°—is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, apparently, to 
a particular office or function (see Hort, Ecclesia, 
158). The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function lies in Eph 4" ‘(Christ] 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’ It is true that, in the list at 1 Co 12”, 
evangelists are omitted (also érlaxoro: and Slaxovos) ; 
but there the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhaust- 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, Ro 12%8, St. Paul seems bent chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the catalogue incomplete. Possibly, in 
each case local considerations partly account for 
the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
evayyedior#s appears to come third in order of 
institution and of spiritual significance. At the 
same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 
oa in places where it might car pegen be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles whose 
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enuineness meets with most general acceptance. 
u uent reference will be made to the passage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Ti 4°; it will be sufficient 
here to say that the phrase fpyor rolncor edayye- 
Morod, ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ is too 


marked and uliar to be satisfactorily inter- 
reted as merely equivalent to ‘ preach the Gospel.’ 

he third and last instance—that in Ac 21° (a 
verse in one of the ‘ we’ ), ‘we came unto 
Ceesarea; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we 
abode with him ’—must be compared with Ac 8°, 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jerus. after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word, Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified (v.'-) to impart the Holy 
Spirit; was sent by the Spirit to teach the 
Ethio ian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and ; was afterwards carried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus; and, finally, having evan- 
gelized ‘all the cities’ in his route, took up his 
abode at Cesarea. He may therefore have been 
called ebayyeXorjs, not because he had been defin- 
itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work he had done and was perhaps 
still doing with Caesarea as centre. He had, in 
fact, been set a for something else, ‘to serve 
tables’ (Ac 6!*, 215), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missionary, because he was, like Stephen, ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 6°), and posseneed the charisma 
for the work of preaching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel before. 

The three passages, as above discussed and illus- 
trated, suggest the cats Panna pga (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to t a ern They are 
placed third in order in Eph; Philip was unable 
to oe anh the Holy Spirit to the Samaritans; 
Timothy was the assistant and delegate of St. Paul. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the epigram of 
Pseudo-Jerome (in Eph 4") ‘omnis apostolus evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.’ (2) The 
were travelling missionaries, preaching the Gos 
to those uainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Ceesarea, and 
Timothy at Ephesus. Thus they were officers act- 
ing for the whole Christian community, not for a 
single church only. Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 
creche local and circumscribed. Thus Theo- 

oret’s apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled : repidvres éxtpvrroy, yet uh wepiisvres 
wrasraxo0. ‘Going about they to preach,’ yet 
‘not going about everywhere’ (as apostles might 
do). (3) y were charismatically endowed. Com- 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the xydpioua of Timothy (1 Ti 4's, 2 Ti 1°). Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
a higher and more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre- 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 10, Gal 4" 1 Co 11%); 
the prope to sway the heart and conscience b 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 o 
14™t-). the evangelists were more ‘ matter-of-fact 
men,’ preaching the word, communicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more system- 
atic work of the pastors and teachers (see order in 
Eph 4") who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 Ti 4*°°). But while this 
may suffice for a distinction in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 
be prophets, or that apostles and prophet could 
not be evangelists, or that evangelists could not 
be pastors or teachers, or both. In the floating 
constitution of the half-organized early Church, 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as 
must always happen) according to qualifications 


and circumstances (cf. 1 Co 17, Ac 8™, and the 
mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
were, sometimes at any rate, solemnly set apart for 
the * ace nection. Thus Terpeiat Oey Ti 4%, 
2 Ti 15); and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13'-*) 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘prophets and 
teachers‘ at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty ae to 
the exact position of the edayyeNorys, and this an- 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan- 
pee in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 

arnack, there was no definite primitive distinc- 
tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
Didaché the ‘apostles’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apes have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the Didaché the ‘apostles’ are 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 

lace, can we regan them as parallels to Paul, or 

hilip, or Timothy, especially as in a letter to the 
last named such constant itinerancy is condemned 
(1 Ti 5)? Of course the strict injunction in the 
Didaché may be due to the growing Sppertunias 
for imposing upon the hospitality of well-to-do 
Christians, and the missionaries referred to in 
1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
type; but the difference is striking. A i 
reply to the former question may be that the ex- 
tension of the apostolate beyond the Twelve and 
St. Paul (an extension obteining apparently in the 
apostolic age itself) soon submerged the less 
familiar and less dignified name of evangelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and growing exclusiveness of the apostolic title ; 
or for the fact that Eusebius recognizes in Pan- 
teenus the evangelist a of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his own days (Eus. HE v. 10). 

The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist. 

e tells how Panteenus found that his arrival in 
India had been anticipated by the written Gos 
of Matthew; he tells how Thaddseus, one of the 
Seventy, had been sent by the Apostle Thomas, 
under divine papuine to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ (HE i. 13), 
and this ‘teaching’ (also called ‘the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19). We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse- 
bius (leaving the rest unmentioned) avowedly re- 
cords ‘the names of those [post-apostolic evan- 
: poet only who have transmitted the apostolic 

octrine to us in writings still extant’; that Theo- 
doret definitely restricted the name to this class ; 
that, finally, GScumenius and Chrysostom confined 
the name to the writers of the Four Gospels; and 
that evayyedor}s became (in the Apostolic Ordin- 
ances, Harnack, Tezte, ii. 5) an appellation of the 
dvayrworhs, the reader of the Gospel for the day, 
who had also to be Surynrixés, capadle of explaining 


it. We may further recall that Philip interpreted 
the pe het Isaiah to the eunuch; that sp saa 
(probably an evangelist) was mighty in the Scrip- 


tures; that he had been taught the ‘way of tlie 
Lord’ more perfectly by Aquila and Priscilla (prob- 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylact believes) ; 
that Timothy the evangelist was strong in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that Paul eats on to Timothy the ‘de- 
posit’ of the Gospel he had received from Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the orizinal model of sound 
words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 


EVE 
worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2T1 14, 1 Ti 14, 2Ti 


gue. . of, Tit 3°, 1 Ti 3%). We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositaries of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the ial codla of the 
apostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a charisma, but one not 
80 commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik- 
ing as that of the prophet. Ina word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers; the evdayye- 
Mor#s being distinctively and originally a teacher 
abroad, aggressive, awakening ; the &ddoxcados a 
teacher at , quiet and edifying. If this was 
the practical difference between evangelist and 
teacher, we can better understand Eph 4" ‘some 
(general and missionary) evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers’ (local officers with the double 
capacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doctrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12%, 
where d:dacxddous (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,’ so great 
@ stress is laid on rs Oa Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
Didaché, when the phrase, ‘whoever cometh and 
teacheth, you,’ is followed immediately by ‘but in 
regard to the apostles and prophets’ (ch. 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
prophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
the apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the onder in other passages, ¢.g. 
(ch. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons. . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers’ (when, i.e. 
you have none such sojourning among you]; for 

rophets and teachers’ may ‘settle among’ them 
in 3) though apostles may not. 


progressive convergence of evangelist and 
teacher be a fact, it as onny to ts how the title of 
apostle became increasingly exclusive, and how the 


title of evangelist gradually confined itself to the 
writers of the Four Gospels. See CHURCH, p. 433. 


im Zeitalter der Ageia &mith, DB 


EYE (7 havvah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3” (which is some- 
times ded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because ‘7-77 o¥ “Ny ‘she was the mother 
of all living,’ 3.e. of course, ‘all living men.’ 
is a form of the widespread Sem. root mn, mn, or 
eine (RV } as ag ot Late ae Lex. ; se ed than 
iving m Living or Life), or life-giving ( -)s 
as if a shortened Bi ptcp. W. ft Smith (Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia, p. 177) makes Havvah a 
ponents variation of hayy, and thus a personifica- 

ion of the bond of kinship, conceived as exclusively 

mother-kinshi } ). Wellh. (Proleg. 308 n. Eng. 
tr.) follows N& ape a hb wing that io in 
zserpent, as explai ilo agric. Noe, 
§ 21) and Mid Rabba on Gn 3, and finds here 
a trace of the primitive belief that all earthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (cf. the function 
of Tiamat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
hayyatun, serpent). 


* LXX Gn 8 Zu4, 1. 3 Eda (the Eder of v.@ has no equi- 
valent in the Heb.), so also in 2 Co 118, 1 Ti 233, 

Aq. has Aves or Ada, and Zasyives. Tisch. writes Ela 
both in OT and NT, but WH (iL 813) point out that in the absence 
of evidence as to brea , the only safe guide is the 
initia] n ofthe Heb. Of. also the Vulg. Heva, both in OT and NT. 
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For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
see ADAM. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 4}, is very obscure,—mavny ox woyg ‘I have 
gover a man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 

nk.; RV ‘ with the help of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
da rod Geo8; Vulg. per deum; Symm. ody xuply. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Hezapla, éxrycd- 
pny dxOpwror xtpov, ‘I have pore & man, even the 
Lord,’ been adopted by Luther and others, and 
understood as expressing Eve’s conviction that the 
promised Messiah of 3% had been born. Umbreit 
pores ‘I have gotten J” fora husband.’ The 

is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly corrupt. (See CAIN). 


W. H. BENNETT. 
EYENING.—See TIME. 


EVENT occurs thrice in Ec (2" 9%) as the tr. 
of mikreh in the obsol. sense of ‘that which befalls,’ 
‘fate’: as 9? ‘There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry JV. 
IV. iL 83— 


f ill chances men are ever me ; 
But heaviness foreruns the good even 


Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘issue,’ ‘result,’ Wis 8° ‘[Wisdom] foreseeth... 
the events of seasons and times’ (éxSdoes); 2 Mac 
9” ‘expect what shall be the event’ (7d droByodbpe- 
voy). This, which is the common meaning of Lat. 
eventus, is most frequent in writers of the time of 
AV, as Shaks. 7. of Shrew, Ul. ii. 126— 


*\'ll after him, and see the event of this.’ 


The mod. sense of an occurrence is very rare in 
writers of the period. Carlyle quotes well 
(Letters, 12 Sept. ae ‘(We do not think] of the 
hand of the great in this mighty and strange 
appearance of His; but can slightly call it an 
““event.”’ J. HASTINGS. 


EYERLASTINGN ESS. — For everlasting see 
EsCHATOLOGY. ‘ Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
signification is emphasized, as Cheyne, Isaiah, i. 
242, ‘The idea of the divine everlastingness is one 
of the primary notes of the prophecy.’ It occurs 
only 2 Es 8” ‘O Lord, thou that dwellest in ever- 
lastingness’ (gai inhabitas seculum, RV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ RVm ‘inhabitest eternity ’). 

(1388) translates Is 57 ‘For the Lord h, and 
enhaunsid, seith these things, that dwellith in 
euerlastyngnesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EVERY is occasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 2S 21” ‘a man of great 
stature, that had on every hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes’; 2 Es 3° ‘it came to pass in 
every of them’ (RV omits) ;+ Rev 21” ‘every several 
gate waa of one pear!’ (RV ‘each one of the several 
gates ’). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 111, ‘In my right 
earty wise I commend me unto you, and likewise 


® The line of an Asayr. Bab. magical text fe often read as, 
*The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,’ 
an nee oe the formation of Eve from the ribs 
of A Faded irr oat pcs Pe My tig aa 
conte parallel entirely ppears; ‘they’ are ons, 
and rin narrates their ubiquity and mischief; the 
ene locked doors, ike a snake or the wind, 


*A woman (who is) at the loins (7) of a man they lead away. 
A child (who is) at the knee of a man they draw forth. 
A noble, {who ] at the bouse of his kindred they drive 
ou e 
J. D. Davis, Genesis and Sem. Trad. 40. 
See throughout, Ox/. Heb. Lex. nj, Dillm. on Gn 8* 4), 


¢ Cf. T. El The Governour, ii. 4, ‘he made as wel the 
great as the , and careth for euery of them equally.’ 
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to everich * of you.’ Cf. also Ex 35 ‘every wise 
hearted among you.’ 


Trench (On the Auth. Ver. of NT, p. 68) points out that 
both ‘each’ and ‘every’ take oocasionally plu. concords, as 
each esteem other better than themselves’; 

judged every according to their 


Rev 2018 Han Alig man 
works.’ He nee every,” though alike implying 
many, alike resolve that many into its units, and refer to it in 


these ite constituent parte, with only the difference that ‘“‘each” 
and “every” aggregates, the units which compiise 
it. J. HASTINGS. 


EYI (ne ‘desire’ (?)).—One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 318, Joe 13% (Edi) P. 


EVIDENCE, gah ela rpg lars SPN 
dale, AV has translated 190, gépher (lit. ‘ book’) by 
‘evidence’ in Jer 32) 1). 12 M6 ter. 16.4, The meaning 
is ‘ title-deeds.’ Coke (1628) says, ‘ Writings under 
seale, as Charters and Deeds, and other writings 
without seale, as Court Rolles, Accounts, and the 
like... are called Evidences.’ RV gives ‘deed’ 
throughout. Cf. T. Adams, JJ Peter, p. 23 (on 1%), 
‘Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his own evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that he may he 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for it is 
dangerous to have any flaw or defect in our con- 
veyance of salvation.’ 

* Evidence’ is also the tr. of &eyxosin its single 
occurrence in NT, He 11! (RV | Proving,’ RVm 
‘test’) ‘Now faith is the substance of thin 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ This 
is the Bishops’ tr®, Wyclif having ‘an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tind. ‘a certayntie of 
on which are not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi- 
dently the things which are not sene.’ 

‘Evidently’ is the tr® of gavepds, Ac 10° ‘He 
saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of 
the an an. et . coming in to ea 

openly ’); and of the prep. rpo- in rpoeypdgn, 

‘before whose eyes Jesus Christ ath been evi- 
dently set forth crucitied’ (RV ‘openly’). In 
both places ‘evidently’ has the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ ‘distinctly,’ as in Knox, Hist. 261, ‘ And 
lest: that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these premises, we offer ourselves evidently to 
prove, That,’ ete. J. HASTINGS. 


EYIL.—This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SIN).t In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. 1. As subst., often in 
immed. antithesis to ‘ good,’ as Gn 2° ‘ the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of good and evil’ 
(xy 2%) ; 2 Es 2 ‘TI have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good’ (malum et ... bonum): 
sometimes in the plu., as Pr 14 ‘The evil bow 
before the good’ one 365 oy] wy). 2. As adj. 
‘evil’ is applied, not only to things, but even 
to persons, &@ usage now quite obsolete ; thus Jer 
12 ‘all mine evil neighbours,’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 


teint is ‘ever each’; the above example shows it in 
process of formation ; and the two words are often practically 
terchangeable, as Milton, Comus, 311— 


‘I know each lane and every alley green.’ 


¢ The loss of ‘ evil * seems to be the result of a discrimination 
in words with og ay meaning. The AV used ‘ > “bad,” 
‘naughty,’ quite indiscriminately. Thus in Jer 242 8 ‘the other 
basket or bad gored ny which could nea nc reli they 
were 80 ... the very good; an e evil, very 
evil, that cannot be eaten, they are #0 evil.’ 


This farther 
in the “7 of variety than the earlier versions by, troducing 
‘bad.’ e Heb. is the same throughout, and RV gives ‘ 


ebfous hour 

In Mt 2141 the AV has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destroy those wicked men,’ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (xaxeis xaxas Gwodicu ative). Tindale is no better, ‘He 
will cruellye destroye those evyll persons.’ But Wyclif, ‘He 
schal lese (=destroy) yuel the yuele men’; Rhe *The 
maughtie men he will bring to naught’; and RV ‘He will 
aera destroy those miserable men,’ all give the repetition 


vantage. 
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283, ‘He had a very evil woman to his wife.’ Fos 
‘evil spirit’ (Lk 7 8%, Ac 192: 1% 15 16) seg DEMON 
In Mt 5” 64 RV prefers ‘the evil one’ to AV ‘the 
evil,’ and in 1 Jn 5 for AV ‘ wickedness’: see 
DEMON, and consult Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision?, ofP. 269-323 ; ase, Lord's Prayer wm 
Earl urch (‘Texts and Studies,’ I. ii), pp. 
71-167. The ‘evil eye’ is a Heb. expression for 
ENVY (which see). 8. As adv. chiefly in the phrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex 5", Dt 26°, Job 2®, To 10%, 
Sir 7” 33", Ac 7°): the other phrases are ‘ went 
evil with’ (1 Ch coe ‘evil affected’ (Ad. Est 13%, 
Ac 14%); ‘evil spoken of’ (Sir 381", 146, 1 Co 
10”); ‘fare evil’ (Sir 3%). Cf. Grindal, Letter to 
g. Eliz. (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) ‘ Much like to the 
opish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated ; and the new trans- 
lating thereof to have been committed to them- 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 
Evilfavouredness.—See Favour. 
J. HASTINGS. 
EYIL-MERODACH Ge Sux) was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K 257, he 
promoted the captive king of Jerus., Jehoiachin, 
in the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his prison enta, and made 
him a guest at the royal table to the end of his 
life. e Sept. reads Evsadpapwoéx, and Berosus 
"ApsApapotsoxos. The cuneiform equivalent of his 
name is Amél( Avél)-Maruduk (cf. Haupt in Zestsch. 
J. Assyr. ii. 266 and 284 f.), ‘man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’ According to Berosus, he administered the 
kingdom during his two years’ reign (562-560) with 
indiscretion and wanton unrestraint. Tiele (Bad.- 
A . Ges. pp. 457, 464) concludes, on the basis 
of this character of E.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jehoiachin should be attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. We possess as 
none of his annals, though several contract 
blets date from his reign. the year 560 his 
ee -in - law, Bo rined (Nergaé - Sar - ugur, 
‘Ner reserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew fim and seized the throne. 

Lrraraturns.—Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterth vol, 1 607 ; 
Delitzach, Heb. Long. &. 12; Boecawen, Trans. Soe. Bib Arca, 
vol. vi. p. 1 ff. ; and authorities above cited. 

IRA M. PRICE. 

EVIL SPEAKING.—See SLANDER. EYIL 
SPIRIT.—See DEMON. 


EXACT.—1. The adj., only Sir 51 ‘In my doin 

I was exact’ (dy roujoe: pov dinxpBnoduny A, but 
has é rowhoes Auod StnxpiBacduny, ‘in the doing of 
hunger (?) I was exact’; Fritzsche suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, »éuov, ‘in the doing of the law’). 
Here ‘exact’ means ‘strict,’ ‘particular,’ as 
Shaks. Trou. and Cres. tv. v. 232— 

‘Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 

I have with exact view perused thee, Hector,’ 
and Herbert, The Temple: ‘ Faith,’ 1. 48— 


*What though my bodie runne to dust? 


Faith cleaves unto it, counting every 
With an exact and moet parti hat di 
Reserving 


all for flesh again.’ 
2. As verb frequently. Notice Ps 89 ‘The enemy 
shall not exact upon him’ ('3 eyr8b, RVm ‘do him 
violence’): the mod. phrase is ‘im exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1687), Trav. ii. 86, ‘ Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.’ 


In Lk 813 RV has * Exact no more than that which is 
SU Iv ations eucaghi. wes they pomiiteed to extort mayihing! 
su eno , were ng 

, FS fy : Jaciatis, Wyolif bas 


Tind. has ‘ require.’ hile Vulg. 
‘do ye no more,’ and Rheims ‘ nothing 
s cataral reply to ‘What shall we do?’ But the Greek verte 
are not the same, Ti o> wrehrayses (TR vuteousr) and Mydis. . 


more,’ which seems 


EXCEED 


sande, 
and in Lk 19% ‘require’. A is 
Tak and tile wk have been chtasn by Jomevetere. 

Exactly is found 2 Es 16% ‘ the Lord will exactly 
search out’ (scrutinando scrutinabit), and Sir 16 
‘declare his knowledge exactly ’ (¢v dxpeBelg). The 
sense is the same aa ‘exact’ above, 1.6. ‘precisely’; 
of. Shakes. Temp. 1. ii. 499— 

* But then exactly do 
All points of my command.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

EXCEED.—The transitive use is now rare and 
almost confined to the sense of ‘ preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Plato’, v. 76, ‘Men always choose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure.’ But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introducing a 

ison, 18 20° ‘They... wept one with 
another, until David exceeded’ (5437); Job 36° 
‘Then he showeth them their work, and their 
oc ene that they have exceeded ’ (pan, 
RV ‘have behaved themselves proudly’); 2 Es 4% 
‘Do not thou hasten above the most Highest: 
for thy haste is'in vain to be above him, for thou 
hast much exceeded’ (excessus tuus multus, RV 
‘for he that is above (hasteneth] on behalf of 
many, reading £ autem er mulios, 
after Syr.): 80 Coverdale’s tr. of 16 * Therfore 


There 


‘out of measure fearce’; Gen. 1560 and Bish 
‘very fierce’ ; Wye. ‘ ful wood’). 

Two cases of ‘exceeding’ as adv. demand attention : Jon # 
* Nineveh was an exceeding great city,’ and Ao 7% ‘M see 
was exceeding fair.’ The Heb. of Jon 3 is oztou) ‘y, 
feria te Ge lief God,’ as RVm; and the Gr. of Ac is 
dovuct ce Ose, lit. ‘fair unto God,’ as RVm again. AV and RV 
pollen Peng ypmoge > ~y aegaanber te oth lap 


thas supported by 1'On 


Perowne (Jonah, ic.) is right in poin 
passages Se thought aunerent, ben of God’s rietor- 
ae et last passage indicates, ‘which he hath 


also occurs some 50 times, bein 

with verbs (except Ac 264, Gal 1 : 

in which AV first of Eng. versions uses 

is word). ‘More exceedingly’ is found Mk 15 

(TR wreprcorépws, edd. repoows, RV ‘exceedingly’), 
@ occurrences of ‘exceeding’ 

‘yialiing © praise and thanks to the Lord’ tomate waAsyeurses 

ped nase id e : e = 

drak wuzevdn, RY‘ beart 


Children at the 


phar hes the sense of exacting both in class. 
used in 


and 
the word). 
tical expres- ne spenal goal 


e | without difference of meaning. 
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Gal 1" (repocoré the more,’ 
2 Co 7* ‘oe. the more joyed we sheet an 
y;’ 


akong boy ag, lit., as AVm, ‘trembled vith s 
LXX, étéorn 8 "loads 


‘ And Isahac was greatly astonied out of measure’ ; 
“Da erechrak Isaak 


Dillmann, grossen Erschreckens 
fiber die Massen’; other translations are less 
forcible). — J. HASTINuS. 


EXCELLENOY.—The verb to ‘excel’ occurs 13 
times in AV, translating just as many different 
Heb. and Gr. words, but always distinctly with the 
sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘ : 
The idea of pre-eminence is seen even in Ps 103” 
‘ve his an that excel in strength,’ though the 

eb. is n> 133 gibbéré kéah, lit. ‘ heroes of strength’ ; 
for, as Delitzsch says, it is because to the angel 
hosts belong strength unequalled that they are 
summoned now to praise in company with the 
Church on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other created thing. 

Pre-eminence is also the leading thought in the 
word ‘excellency.’ 1. Sometimes the i borpig in 
which the pre-eminence appears is stated ; thus 
Gn 49° ‘the excellency of dignity, and the excel- 
lency of power’ (1y 1: nxy 1), t.6. says Delitzsch, 

recedence, both in respect and in power, is due to 
uben above his brethren, because he is the first- 


born ; Ezk 24" ‘I will profane my sanct , the 
excellency of your strength,’ t.e. the place of pre- 
‘the pride 


eminent stre (Heb. one fua, R 
of your power’); 1 Co 2' ‘I... came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom’ (xa0’ iwepoxny 
Abyou 4 godlas. ‘The word el gs apap strictly 
the act of overhanging, or the thing which over- 
gs; hence superiority, pre-eminence: by 
Byzantine writers it is in the sense “‘ your 
Excellency ” ’—Godet); Ph 3° ‘the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus’ (rd bwepéxov) ; 2 Co 4’ 
‘that the excellency of the power may be of God’ 
(4 dwrepBorh, RV ‘ exceeding greatness,’ but ‘ superi- 
ity,’ ‘ pre-eminence,’ is always the meaning of 
2. More often the ‘excellency’ is of 

ity; but even then the Eng. word, 
as understood in 1611, though less precise is not 
less forcible than ita Heb. or Gr. equivalents, for 
it has always in it the sense o cere 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘for the worth 
and excellency thereof above the rest’; Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 382), ‘Forasmuch then as your 
Office is of so great excellency, and of so t 
difficulty’; Bacon, Adv. of . I. xxi 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘Julius Cesar ... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when he saw the excellency 
of Cicero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others... 
he. . . transferred his pcr to a martial great- 
ness.” The two words chie ee ‘ excel- 
a in AV are: (1) ed g@’on (Ex 15’, Job 374, of 
J”; Pa 474, Am 68 87, Nah 2%, of ‘Jacob’; Is 604 of 
Zion ; Ezk 24" of the temple ; Is 13® of the Chal- 
deans), a word which ey means ‘exalta- 


tion,’ hence majesty which is pre-eminent; (2) 
me3 pti Dt » Ps 68%, all of J”), a word of 
less honour the preceding, being used indeed 


most frequently of ‘ pride’ in a bad sense ; still it 
is not inaptly translated ‘excellency’ in those 
passages, the reference being always to the unique 
dignity’ of J”. (See also Driver, Jock and Amos, 
1897, p. 238 f.). 


In old writers ‘ excellence’ and ‘excellency’ are both in use 
Shaks. uses ‘excellence’ 19 
times, ‘exoellency ’ only thrice ; AV has ‘ ’ 29 times, 
‘excellence’ not once. ‘Excellency’ has now given pore to 
‘excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated : only 


800 EXCELLENT 


may be partly due to the still greater | 
befallen the adj. excellent. In AV ‘excellent’ is probably 
never used without a distinct expression of compari 
‘superior,’ ‘ pre-eminent.’ Cf.T. Adams, JJ Peter (esd), p 8s 
* Jacob ge e Reuben a blessing, but added, Thou shalt not be 
excellent’; and p. sai Cain's outlawed stock were yet excellent 
in worldly things.’ But comparisons are odious; Shake. has a 
fondness for using it ironically, and in course of time it has 
dropped down to merely ‘ very good.’ J. HASTINGS. 


oss that has 


EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 
the regular tr. in RV for the word aba used 
as a title of respect four times, and always by St. 
Luke (Lk 1°, Ac 23% 24% 26%), In AV ‘most 
noble’ is substituted in the last two instances. 
In three of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank : ‘Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix’; ‘ most 
e. Felix’; ‘But Paul saith, I am not mad, most e. 
Festus’; in the fourth (Lk 1°) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that Theophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
Theophylact, Arg. tn Ev. sec. Luc: ‘He writes 
to Theophilus, a man of senatorial rank, and 

& magistrate (ovycAyrixdy byra Kal dpyovra 
tows), for the word xpdéricros was used of magis- 
trates and governors (dpyéyrwy Kal iyyeusvwy), as 
also Paul says, addressing the governor Festus: 
‘* Most e. Festus.”’ The authority of a Byzantine 
commentator would, however, be delusive on such 
a question, as the meaning of language changes, 
and the question must be settled by contemporary 
u 


1. There can be no doubt that from the Ist cent. 
onwards the word was an official title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used. For instance 
in Jos., although in Asé. XVIII. viii. 4, xx. i. 2 we 
find the technical sense, in Ant. IV. vi. 8 (& xpdrioros 
veariay) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation xpdriore dyépd» seems to suggest a different 
tone (c. Ap. i. 1; Vita, 76). Cf. 2 Kao 413, 

2. On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 
seems more fixed. In those cases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an official address, 
and is proveu'y (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any case there is cer- 
tainly a difference in e between St. Luke and 
Josephus, which makes it improbable that there 
is in this case any literary connexion between the 


two. 

Mie bee ee tel oe ad Diognetum, 1845 
Sle Gg phe ue wnd Luccs, p. 637 Ramey, ot 
Paul the Trav. p. 888. A. C. HRADLAM. 


EXCEPT.—The verb occurs only 1 Co 15” ‘But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it ts 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, he is left out of account. This is 
Coverdale’s tr®, and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jud. Ces. u. i. 281— 


* Within the bond of , tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I chould knew’ no secrets 
That appertain to you?’ 

In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against’ 
for take exception to; ‘men not to be excepted nst by them 
of Rome’; ‘none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him’; ‘Truly Christian Reader) wee neuer 
thought from the beginning, we should neede to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Siztus had been true in some 
our people had bene fed with of in stead of wine, 
with whey in stead of milke); but to make a good one better, or 
cut of many good ones, one principal! good one, not iustly to 


EXCOMMUNICATION 
marke’ Of, Knox, Zfist 47, “the aincerer sort ot tie Ministre 


in England had not yet assaulted the furisdiction and Church 
souenement (which they did not till the P beet 1572, at which 
Ey gh ty 
apparell, and some other faults in the service Booke.’ 

As past ptcp. of the verb to except, we find 
excepted, as argh beget Man's Est. v. (1580) 21, 
‘They eate of the excepted tree’; and Milton, 
PL xi, 426— 

‘Some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree.’ 


But more frequently except (as Tindale, Works, i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey’), and then very often following its subst., 
as Ac 26” Cov. ‘these bondes excepte’; Bacon, 
Adv. Learn. i. (Selby’s ed. p. 62, 1. 8), ‘the divine- 
ness of souls except.’ When this ptop. 
its subst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The earliest examples in Ozf. Eng. Dict. 
uoted as a prep. are Langland, Piers Pinan 
(B), ix. 140, ‘ Alle shal deye... Except oneliche 
of eche de a couple’; Henry, Wallace, v. 1026, 
‘Thai entryt in, befor thaim fand no man, Excep 
wemen.’ little later began its use as @ conj., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and bein 
equivalent to ‘unless.’ In AV and RV it is 
both as prep. and as conj., most frequently as conj. 
Once the conj. is strengthened by ‘ that,” Mk 134 
‘except that the Lord had shortened those days’ 
(RV omits ‘that’). Cf. Jn 3°, Tind. ‘except that 
a man be boren of water and of the sprete.’ 


The only use of ‘ ’ that is now commended fs as 
preposition. Hodgson ( 


p 
conj., but says that ‘tnless would be sah Pp preferable’ ; 
Keble, Memot?, 1. 81, ‘Do not trouble you 
fates ad’ Lt, Sin "it has ho Taeaey pete caer 
@, » no 
the total absence of all pretension may : 


days of abundant conceit.’ The Revisers have been somewhat 
sharply taken to task for : * a8 & COnj. (see esp. 
Moon, The 1 English (1882), 94-97, and 

English (1886), 205-207}. In however, they are at one with 


onical Scriptures of AV except 


it is a con changes. In 
Gn 47% they prefer ‘only,’ and in Nu 1613 ‘but’: twice (2 8 39 
1 Co 147) they turn ‘exce t’ into ‘if... not,’ ce (1 Co 148 9) 
into ‘unless,’ and once (2 Co 135) into ‘unless indeed.’ It is 

chenge ‘if... not,’ 


oo in connexion with Jn 8&4 where they 
and 1 Co 152 where they change ‘unless,’ into ‘except,’ that they 


are open to criticism ; but no doubt both came under the rule 
of ‘ uniformity in me Qs. 
EXCHANGER.—See Monky. 


EXCOMMUNICATION is the name epeiied to 
the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not seed either in AV or RV, but the practice 
which it describes meets us in NT, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish syn ue is referred 
to in Pe eee are ye when men thee 
separate you from their company,’ d¢opltw), Jn 
(the case'Gt the blind man cast out of the 

gue, dwrocurdysyos), Jn 12% (the rulers who 
erred to confess Christ), Jn 16? (Christ's prophecy 
concerning the disciples). It resta om the older 
practice, described in Ezr 10° (the case of those Lar. 
who at the Restoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older Aérem (oy) or ‘ ban,’ referred to 
in Lv 27” and elsewhere. The word hérem 
means literally devoted, and is used in OT in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (hence con- 
secrated). . See CURSE. 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


The practice of excommunication as we find it 
amo e Jews in the time of Christ is the out- 
growth of the Airem in the fiat of these sanses 

the early history of Israel the punishment of 
idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of Israel over their enemies as the whole- 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J” (so 
Is 34% 5, Mic 4, Jer 50™), and Zech. looks for- 
ward to the parpy ane in the future when there 
shall be no more ?(144), Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, epg of the 
aaron requirement of the ceremonial law. At 

e time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of ter 
humanity. ose Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra to 

ve them up, instead of being put to death had 

eir substance confiscated, and were separated 
from the congregation of Israel (Ezr 10°). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
Sos Wiig offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as hérem proper, the formal ‘ban,’ which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten Ds, 
and which depriv Pac a htt it re all 
religious privileges, m the milder ni. b (73) 
which could be inflicted by « single person, an 
which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirt 
days. For a supposed third e, the so-call 
shammatha (xp), there seems to be no good 
authority. 

Theo of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 16), ‘I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be | in heaven.’ (Cf. 
Mt 18%, Jn 20%.) But, whatever the particular 
view taken of this much disputed passage, the 
reference seems to be rather to the spiri wer 
which the Church is to exercise through her 
preaching and witness-bearing than to any formal 
ecclesiastical procedure. The passage Mt 18%!" 
comes nearer to the mark, and with its threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 3"), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
graded procedure of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 
many critics believe that it represents less a 
direct utterance of Jesus Himself than the practice 
in the Jewish-Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general direc- 
tions to ‘admonish the a pita & 1 Th 5; cf. 
1 Ti 5”), and to hold aloof from brothers who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 5"), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3*; cf. Ro 16”), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two casea, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 55). The reference in v.‘ 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had ecclesiastical significance. In v.¥ the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 2° 
refer, as is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. ‘Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted the many; so that contrariwise ye 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his uvermuch sorrow’ (vv.* 7). If, however, as 
seems not unlikely, this passage refers to an entirely 
distinvt case from that mentioned in 1 Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth- 
ians themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Interesting and eo) eae is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5 (cf. 2 Co 2" ‘that no advan- 
ips may be gained over us by Satan’; 1 Ti 1” 
‘Hymenzus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that the ae be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Paul does not mean by the 
expression ‘delivery unto Satan’ a final cutting off 
from salvation, such as seems to be implied in the 
anathema of 1 Co 16%, Gal 1° 9, Ro 9, is clear from 
the reference in v.° to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from church fellowship is 
intended, seems equally clear from the reference to 
the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some Laat Ge punishment ously in- 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obscure to warrant a definite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza- 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Corinthians, now by St. 
Paul himself. There is no definite rule of procedure. 
The general principle is laid down in 1 Co 5°, 
and special application is made aco. to the circum- 
stances of each case. In the Pastorals we have 
already a definite mode of procedure, with its 
ublic reproof, and its accusation before witnesses 
1 Ti 5%), Not moral offences only, but a schis- 
matic spirit may be the occasion for exclusion from 
church fellowship (Tit 3 ‘A man that is hereti- 
cal [factious) after a first and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. 1 Ti 6°, and esp. 2 Jn v.”, where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse). That excommunication 
might be inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Church at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(8S Jn*), These later instances show that excom- 
munication was not merely disciplinary, having as 
its end the penitence and subsequent restoration 
of the offender, but also protective, being designed 
to guard the infant Church from corruption. In 
no case, however, is it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes held. That was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
In general, this brief survey of the NT peseenee 
shows that we have to do only with the first 
beginnings, from which the later ecclesiastical 
procedure, with its elaborate process, was de- 
veloped. In this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans 
formed into the fixed rules of a powerful ecclesj 
astical organization. 

— in Smith, DB, by F. Me un: 
anged; and Hersog, PREY “Bann, bel den’ Hebshern,’ by 


ven. For the practice 
among the Jews, see Nowack, Heb. and Be 


Heb. A e case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 
Welszicker, postolische Zeitalter?. A full discussion of 
NT passages in their connexion is still a desideratum. 


W. ADAMS BROWN. 

EXECUTIONER.—Mk 6” AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, RV ‘a 
soldier of his guard.” The Gr. word orexovAdrwp is 
a transliteration of Lat. speculator, and the specu- 
latores were originally scouts or spies (speculor, to 
watch), and then the police or bodyguard of the 
Roman emperors and military governors. (The 
word is fully discussed in Benson, Cyprian, 505.) 
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Beheading was a Roman, not a Jewish punishment. 
See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. J. HASTINGS. 


EXERCISE.—Asaverd: 1. The primary meanin 
is to occupy on with, engage in, Ps 131 
‘Neither do I exercise myself in t matters’ 
(appr , lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as RVm) ; Sir 50” 
‘ Bl is he that shall be exercised in these 


things’ Fated hoeras); 2 Es 15° ‘ those things in 
which ey wickedly exercised themselves’ (qu 
inique exercent, RV ‘which they wickedly 


ractise’). Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘in Latine we 
ue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2. To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
(Works, ed. Laing, iv. 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the blessed Evangelie of our Lord Jesus; 
for the more that it be entreted, the more comfort- 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise the same’; or as Dunbar (The Thrissill 
and the Rots, 16) uses exerce, the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from ezercere— 


* Exeros justice with mercy and conscience.’ 


So Rev 13” ‘ he exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast’ (xoet); Jer 9% ‘I am the Lorp, which 
exercise lovingkindness’ (nyy ‘doing’); To 129 
‘Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall 
be filled with life’ (woorres); Ezk 22% ‘The 
people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery’ (513 15}7)); Wis 16¢ ‘It was 
requisite that upon them exercising path should 
come penury’ (éxelyos rvpayvoior, RV ‘in their 
tyrannous dealing’); and the in the Synop- 
tics, Mt 20%, Mk 10°, Lk » Where xaraxupiredw 
(Lk xupetw) and xarefovordiw (Lk éfovgidtw) are 
translated in AV ‘exercise dominion’ and ‘exer- 
cise authority’ in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority’ in Mk and Lk; RV gives ‘ lord it’ for 
xarax., and ‘e. authority’ for caret. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship’ and ‘have authority’ in Lk. 3. 
To practise for training or discipline, Ac 24)* ‘ And 
herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man’ (doxd); 1 Ti 4’ ‘exercise Secu unto godli- 
ness’ (yuysdtw; so He 5'4 12, 2 P 24); 1 Mac 6™ 
‘elephants exercised in battle’ (eldéres wébdenor, 
RV ‘trained for war’); 2 Mac 15” ‘exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ (éxpeneder- 
nxéra). 4%. All those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercere, and the influence of the Vulg. is con- 
ee throughout. There are even two examples 
of ‘exercise’ in the sense of ‘afflict,’ ‘torment,’ 
which also belongs to exercere; Eo 1 ‘this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
exercised therewith,’ and 3 The Heb. is ny, ‘to 
be bowed down.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do with Meladine King 
of Peyet, who lay besides them, .. . exercising 
the Christians with continual skirmishes.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Par. Lost, ii. 89— 


‘Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end’; 
and Par. Reg. i. 156— 


* But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness.’ 


As a subst.: 1. Wis 8 ‘in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ (é ovyyuuvacig 
dusAlas, RV ‘ assiduous communing,’ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion’); 1 Ti 4° ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’ (cwuarckh yuuvacla). 2. In 1 Mac 1" and 
2 Mac 4° the complaint is made that a Greek 
‘ place of exercise’ had been erected in Jerusalem. 

e Gr. is yuurdovor. See GAMES. In 2 Mac 4 


éy wadalorpg is similarly translated ‘in the place of 
exercise,’ RV ‘in the palestra.’ See PALASTRA. 
J. HASTINGS. 
EXILE.—See ISRAEL. 
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EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 
{. Route of the Exodus, 
fi. From to Binal. 
ili, From Sinai to Kadeeh. 
iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. 

i. ROUTE OF THE Exopus.—The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of archeology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of loet 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain hypotheses as to the Exodus, if not to 
render them impossible ; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of rgreoan and papyri be- 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with geographical and historical annotatiom of 
the highest value. It must not be su 
the result is an unmixed confirmation of the 
biblical account. A recently-deciphered Egyptian 
inscription, for example, shows that the Béné- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was the route of the 
Exodus on the hypothesis that it actually took 


ace, 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 

eography from the accounts, and so to prepare 
the way for accurate history. The researches, for 
instance, of Naville have practically settled the 
first stages in the line of march ; and in the same 
way a closer knowledge of the Sinaitic peninsula 
encourages the belief that there is more to be urged 
in favour of the traditional Sinai than can be brought 
forward against it. (See SINAI.] We acquire in 
this way what are almost fixed points in the route, 
without being troubled by @ priori considerations 
as to whether the whole of the story is historical 
or whether any of it is miraculous. Indeed this 
last consideration might altogether be omitted ; for 
as regards such a question as the actual of 
the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the Isthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is tically called a passage ‘in the 
heart of the Sea.’ Moreover, the action of 
wind upon shallow water has been constantly the 
cause of phenomenal effects which are not far 
removed from the miraculous statements in Exodus. 
For oe the Russians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, which was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Perekop, by a 
passage made for them by the wind through the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulloch has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself observed, under a 
strong east wind the waters of Lake Menzaleh at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Victoria 
Institute, vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, which would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville (Jour. Vict. Instit. xxvi. p. 12). 8 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct miraculous agency: where the phenomena 
are so nearly natural to the country, we may be 
content to say that they are not necessarily unhis- 
torical, and that the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has suffered from over-colouring; both the 
numbers of the persons involved and the len of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred, 
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if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analo 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the 
of Exodus expressly s that the Israelites 
wished to go into the wilderness for the pur of 
a haj (the Heb. word in Exodus 10° hag 1s, in fact, 
the same that is applied to the modern festival, 
and to the route taken by the pilgrims). What 
point was aimed at in the proposed three days’ 
journey into the wilderness must remain uncertain ; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
Israelites could do what the Mecca pilgrims are in 
the habit of doing ; nor is there any @ priori reason 
why we should regard the account of the migration 
as antecedently improbable. 

We may go further, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder- 
ness which is given in Nu has every appearance of 
being part of a conventional itin or pilgrim 
book, and is therefore susceptible of identification 
and verification, altogether apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. that we have to do 
with such data is to make such lite and to 
prepnical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri- 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihahiroth are certainly E pean Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as certain} ebrew ; Succoth 
will be shown to be & mere Heb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative names in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the country next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hands of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Rameses and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses the , and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Naville has shown to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. According to 
Brugsch (L’Ezode et les monuments LEgyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Rameses with 
Zoan (Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E. corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusium. He then adopts a surprising 
susconacn (previously ventured by Schleiden), that 
the Israelites passed along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter- 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a Magdolon men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary as being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. 
Casius ; the pi 4 oat Red Sea (yam guph) turns 
out to be the Serbonian lake, as is suggested by 


forti 
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the name (yam guph=sea of weeds). Unfortu- 
nately, this theory, which is stated with great 
confidence and simplicity by Brugsch, a to ha 
almost fatally vitiated by the fact that Pithom has 
been found somewhere else than on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsch had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis- 
covery. His excavation of the mounds known as 
Tell el-Mashkuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railway from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
roximity to the modern Sweet-water Canal and 
the line of the ancient Sweet-water Canal, has 
roved conclusively that this place is Pithom 
Fabode of Tum’], and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thuket, which may be equated with the Heb. 
Succoth. It is curious that the French engineers 
had sus this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway statior 
accordingly. It seems probable that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kebir ; Tanis is clearly excluded Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to conclude in favour 
of an exodus ane the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and be stopped by the 
fortifications which ran along the Isthmus from 
north to south. This is the station Etham, which 
appears to coincide with the Egyptian xetem or 
tion, and to be the same thing as is meant 
by the Heb. shur or wall. [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have ex a ronees guttural in the beginnin 
of the Heb. word]. The route is evidently one o 
the main roads out of Egypt ; and we may compare 
it with a papyrus translated by Goodwin, which 
describes the pursuit of runaway slaves who follow 
this very road: and whose journey is described in 
ped similar terms. 
everal difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question as to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suez was not at the time of the 
Exodus much farther north than at present, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well have been made at the head of the Bitter 
es. There is much to be said in favour of this 
hypothesis. 
nfortunately, none of the places mentioned in 
connexion with this part of the Exodus have been 
identified. Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been su that 
Baal-zephon [Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the S. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Pheenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
Red Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 


place not far north of the present Suez. [Its 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to a 
The test for a true 


tradition of the parece 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
zephon, area examination of Mt. Casius on 
the shore of the iterranean, and of Jebel Ataka 
at the head of the Red Sea. 

ii. From Eayrr To Sinal.—After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has been 
suggested that they went by the Aaj route right 
across the plateau of.the Tih to Akabah, and that 
this Aka (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found wells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro- 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
seems more probable that the route described is 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken by St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of the 
Tih and the E. shore of the Red Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
probability ; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be the Wady Ghurundel, where there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
ELIM). From this point the road to Sinai bifur- 
cates; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut el-Khadeem, the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayibeh until it 
strikes the seashore : this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu 33! ; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing the 
entrance to the Wady Maghara, where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. is is probably the 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) of Numbers, 
Dophkah being a misreading of Mafkah, the 
Egyp. name for the blue stone which they ob- 
tained from the mines in this region. The next 
station, Alush, is not known; it was probably not 
far beyond the Wady Mukattab or ‘written 
valley euona? which the road now passes. The 
next stage is Rephidim, which is commonly iden- 
tified with Fetran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb el-Hawa, or ‘ Pass 
of the Wind’) the pen is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where the Israelites are supposed to 
have assembled for the giving of the Law. The 
most striking identification on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five days after having 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this is, 
the same thing is true of the route of the Mecca 
pilgrims: so it can hardly be called a conclusive 
identification. It is a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai implies a place of sanctity 
[Sin=the Babylonian moon-god] from very early 
times; but no Babylonian signs or inscriptions 
have been found which would settle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described is an ancient 
trade route of Nabatzan traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era. It is not a road worked out by 
biblical explorers, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested. See further art. SINAI. 


Srom Thebes 
. by Oottrell, London, 
1846); Naville, Store City qf Pithom (Publications of Egypt. 
seperation and race, ede oe omer 
Sylvia (Rome, 1887). es ; ; 

iii From SIiNAI TO KADEsH.— About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 10" states that the first march 
from Sinai was into the wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in v.™ as a three days’ journey ; 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah (Nu 11°), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth 
(11% %), whence they removed into the wilderness 
of Paran (12)°), and from this place (13°) the spies 
were sent out. Taberah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 33. In Dt 1° the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea is described as eleven 
ree fe journey by the way of Mt. Seir. This 
indicates a route from Sinai by way of ‘Akabah to 
Kadesh, and accordingly travellers have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth with 
pon in the route between Sinai and ‘Akabah. 

urther particulars are given in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which follow 
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Hazeroth in Nu 33, see iv. and th article on 
KADESH. 

iv. FRom KADESH TO THE JORDAN. — The 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itinerary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 21 are composite in character, as will be 
seen from the following analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOT ® p. 66) :— 


P 20% $+j.‘|t s&«4 615 
JE 1b 8 é 


991 


2-2 & 
qn: 


mm 13 
wel 


P 
JE 2)'>-8 


The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘month’) is due 
to P. According to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in thaé 
wilderness (Nu 14”) the children of Israel re- 
mained until the rebellious generation had been 
consumed. ad then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the fortieth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represents the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates. Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
207-2: the first, the judgment on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv.*), presenta difficulties 
which cannot here be fully di » but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh: (a) the account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 17!-7; (6) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there; and the complaint, Nu 20*°, seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem- 
bered the fleshpote of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed forty 
years in the desert; (c) according to Dt 1” the 
exclusion of Moses from the promised land was 
decreed about the same time as the general sentence 
was pronounced i the generation which 
came up out of Faypt. Hence two alternatives : 
either the account Nu 20*” which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt 1* (s.¢e. an event which happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the journeyings), or there are 
two varying traditions as to when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu 20!*%) records Edom’s 
refusal to allow a passage through his territory to 
the children of Israel], in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 21‘). Comparing 
this with Dt 2', very similar language is there 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, which is 
assigned to an earlier of the journeyi It 
is reasonable to suppose that this circuitous route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re- 
corded in Dt, was the cause of, and therefore prior 
to, the compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence both 
the events in Nu 20*”, though in their | bower 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortieth 
year, may pene 2 an earlier fern of the 
ourneyings. Two distinct geographical pictures 
of the Detiod are presented,—the one, that of JE, 
figures Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief sbrnaag® Be Jg 118 should be 
compared); the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places reper J the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 2"), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into ite 
iginal components. 
the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v.™, where it is identified with Zin, im- 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
lains of Jordan. This eo the identi- 
cation of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and onl 
time towards the close of the journeyings. It 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the hep. but it is not; the 
stations from Egypt, as far as Hazeroth, corre- 
spond cloeely with those mentioned in the narra- 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Hazeroth 
[instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Rithmah ... Hashmonah, vv.'**), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with theee places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Rithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig- 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
hypothesis. 
@ wilderness of Paran (Nu 19) is a vague in- 
dication of locality for the events descri 
Nu 13. 14, and it may be that more than one of 
theese twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra- 
tive without specifying the place where the im- 
rtant events recorded in Nu 18. 14 and Dt 1 
ppened. In this respect the list is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion between the two must be conjectural. 
The eight stations following Hashmonah (Mose- 
roth-Mt. Hor) must next be considered. With the 
first four may be compared the ent of an 
panereey Pecostven: a DGC Ns hey are as 
OWs :— 


Nu 9900-38, De 104 7. 
Moseroth. Beesroth Bene-jaakan. 
ase pene rr Moserah. 

or- Gudgodah. 
Jobe. Jotbathab. 


There can be little doubt that the same four | be 
in both 


ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as} May th 


the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore be close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-geber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah is known, it follows that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as described Dt 2°, the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
apres — eer a oes soon Sone. oe 
generally explain supposing t the 
completed the sreuit of Edom CP compassing it oa 
its E. side. From the 8. end of the Ara a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land which lies to the 
E. of Edom and Moab, acroes which runs the Haj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 
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this route the children of Israel. after leaving the 
Arabah by Wady Ithem, in aN. direction 
until they reached lye-a in the wilderneae 
which is before Moab towards the sunrising (Nu 22) 
the next definite geographical indication afforded 
in ne narrative. cat pak 

ut against accep is view of the journey, 
it may be argued as follows: The two ations f 


retraced their steps along the 
Arabaeh to visit Mt. Hor, on the occasion of Aaron’s 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 10°? with Nu 33°-* be maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot be reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many com- 
mentators consider that the stations in 10%? 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33°, but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to onah (Nu 33"), The 
omission of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
supposing that names which have been previously 
mentioned are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visite to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moseroth must be considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber must be sesame: before 
the narrative of Dt 2° can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalmonah onwards, as representing 
the final de from the Arabah on the way 
to the E. of Moab. This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, pce possible, does not represent the actual 
of the journey. The main difficulty arises 
m the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
Ezion-geber in Nu 33%“, Ewald proposes (Hist. 
of Ter. ii. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove vv.“ from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hash- 
monah in ver.™. The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jotbathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, etc. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
as above. The obvious criticism of 
Ewald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
Eropovee were the original one, it is difficult to 
understand ey a change which introduces such 
difficulties should have been made. Maya alee 
variation of his hypothesis be ested? The 
verses which he would transpose differ in character 
from the reset of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
ey be ded as a later addition? If so, 
they may be either omitted or transferred, and 
the same result attained. One other alternative 
remains: the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northwards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
east wards would bring the children of Israel to the 
E. side of Moab. The compassing of Edom would 
then be on its W. and N. border. In favour of this 
it may be suggested that an Israelite ment 
understand the border of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un- 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33 cannot be rejected as aupossible though 
it would represent a ition different from that 
followed in Nu 21‘ and (probably) Dt 2°. 
The concluding section from the E. of Moab 
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onwanis is comparatively free from ambiguity, 
though definite identification of places is wantin 
here as in the preceding s The children o 
Israel cross the Fasokcs Zered and Arnon (Nu 212: 34), 
The latter is general consent identified with 
the Wady Mojib, a stream which is fed by many 
tributaries, and falls into the Dead Sea about the 
middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
miles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound- 
ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri- 
tory assigned to Israel on the E. of Jordan. The 
ition of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 
ady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
8. extremity, is too far south to be identified with 
it, for Iye-abarim to the E. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 21"). The Wady Feranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the promonto 
called El-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Moji 
Ger coming from the S.E.), may with ter pro- 
bility be considered as the ancient Zered. The 


nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is | all 


somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1895 (see his memoir in 
PEFSt, 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. He follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Saideh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the S.E. branch, 
which is gen y 80 called in maps and com- 
mentaries. The description in Buhl ( a. Alten 
Paldstina, p. 51) is again different. Until arriving 
at the Arnon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 

oab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers ower, and more easy of p . The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams for some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Israel. But after crossing the Arnon it was 
_ necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction in order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim—the high ridge to the E. of 
the N. extremity of the Dead from which they 
descended into the plains of Jordan, opr 
Jericho. The names given in Nu 21)*™ are differ- 
ent from those in the itin of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, ‘the top of Pisgah that looketh 
toward Jeshimon’ (‘the desert’ RV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
Lan, Nu 22}, is given with additional detail in 


Nu : 

Selenite arerraaraeag oe ha Rican, Kon ap Dt, 
especially those Dillmann e i . Handbd. 
8s. Alten Testantent and Driver on Dt in En internat. Crit. 
Trumbull’s 


ved contalnas fall Ust of one deating with 

and contains a full list of ancient and modern wo ary fibie 

the subject. Sew also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, and er, 
Geschichte A.T.8. 


J. RENDEL HARRIS AND A. T. CHAPMAN. 
EXODUS (nioy aym, or simply ning ; “Efodos : see 
HEXATEUCB) is the 2nd Boole in the Heb. Canon. 
It is also the 2nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole all 
that has been preserved ef old Heb. writings about 
the origins of the Isr. people. So much is here 
assumed, and, further, that it ae Severensy ssible, 
if not to distribute the materi among four dis- 
tinct documenta, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistic, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 
© Js ples pres E* etc., denote later elements, while 
Ps iso used for the o: groundwork of the Priest! 
t before enlarged by the numerous additions mar 
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the order of the names, the periods of the first twe 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matters of introduction, see HEXATEUCH. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it reste. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the student is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
J oe to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly historical, but contains important legisla- 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parte—lI. 
srael in Egypt; II. From Egypt to Sinai; III. At 
Sinai. The method of treatment here adopted needs 
pe ec tpecade og In the Summary smal! ref 
etters 8 


— 


Thus, by erpeidele 3 ifs E, and P through in tarn, 


1 %®PTncrease, 
2 ®Birth and adoption of 
Hight, and 4lEmarriage. 

J 


Ee i copy ; 
7+ SEPNile smitten, agicians copy ; Beis 
JP. : icians cop ; §'©9 Plice, magicians 
fail; 8%? flies; 9% Jmurrain; 9% i 


magicians suffer; 94% : 

10-3 Edarkness; ‘banishment of Moses, who 
11 rophesies death of firstboin and release of 
Isr. 12-13** JPRules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; 4death of firstborn, and 7¥?exodus 
of Isr.; 2?law of firstlings. 


cctsod tha mma sciools* editorial lusertions an 
ments of the same school ; ’ editorial and expansions ; 
“ harmonizing and other relatively later additions by Rie, Ré, 
and Rp; { }) enclose vv. forming a displaced 3 ... ehow 
that has dropped out; and if with [...) that the 
material is found elsewhere ; a, b, eto., mark vv. subdivided. 


J 6 8-12 20b ool l-23a 

P 1-67 = 188. Wb-2 
J 16-18 197.” , 1-12 18-16°} 19-20a 
EGop15 21.4 Mab 178. 
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Zila 21b-28° 24-27” B7b 20-34 
|) acerca 

8f.° 5” 6£.° 810” 11-18° 14-16” 
r12 oat 13 


40-42” 43-80 61” ps ee 


oe that no has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable probability, usually indeed Steal certainty, that 

it is com te; Bal var some of the details of divisions of 
pores tat must be rather possi erage efinitely probable. 


possible, as 
may more pode ey to ver, bes student. If oy one will take the 
aor 1 red inks, 


to each 
the tere Se possible notion of the manent of the 
oo character of the documents. 


y seco nety seems 


tter) to the erie thither. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


Each set is marked with the same letter under 
J, E, and P, respectively to facilitate comparison. 
+ after refs. means that all the instances in the 

are given; ° that all in the Hexateuch are 
mentioned ; italics denote biblical quotations; and 
capitals are used sometimes for emphatic words. 
—(a) The Be1 iy live in Goshen 8* 9% Gn 45° 
ete. (only in J) ; ( Petey edety district, so that they 
my thelr cattle could be differentiated from the 
ne §% 9. 11 §33 Ot 6 938; only brought in gangs 
rey t for forced labour 54: ; ; away from the 
Nile, 80 <a at its pollution seems to cause no incon- 
venience 7% ™, fe) sO numerous as to alarm the 
king 1°}, 600,000 127 Nu 117 cf. Nu 10%; (d) 
cattle owners Gn 46% 4736 bering flocks and 
herds 10* * 128-33 345 Nu 117 Gn 12% 135 24™ 3927 
nell ae ee 47) 508; (e) Mos. demands 3 se 
riches ee 5° 877 cf. Gn 30° Nu 10», Nu 33° Rt) 
that ey m ight sacrifice to Yahweh or (our) God 
318 GF 8-17 QS. 8. 374. or serve Him 7188) % Q!- 13 10: ete. 
12%; (f) the wonders or plagues before deers 
are 1, and are natural calamities, as disease of 
in Nile 7, when Yahweh smites the river fina 
natural causes being sometimes specified, as the 
wind in the case o 
Moses speaks freely on each occasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders tollow the mere announcement ; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 9*° cf. 9” and 
10%, and locusts eat the remaining crops and the 
fruit (g) the flight is hurried, at instigation of the 
t. 12m. 88; (h) Moses’ ather-in-law is the priest 
tdian 2% 41° (3! 181 Re) cf. Gn 41%, unnamed 
here (for Reuel a is prob. R’*), called 'Hobab Nu 
10” dg. 4u }16, oses has one son 2" 4™; (i) 
sprinkling of tigod | is the main thing in the Pass- 
over, eating not mentioned 122-3 J*; I the name 
of God is Yahweh (= Jehovah), or the od of...3 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E—(a) The people live in ged land igs Egypt, with 
no hint of separate district be sa fara them ; ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the a royal city 
among the houses 1 ; no immunity from plagues 
mentioned (¢.g. hail 9%) exc +t for the darkness ; 
can beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 37 117; near 
the Nile 1” gi “10; (c) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their women needing only 2 mid- 
wives 115*-, requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
147; s (a ) royal pensioners Gn 461%, never men- 
tioned as owning cattle; (e) Mos. demands merely 
that Isr. be let lot. ait. le (51> Ri to harmonize 
with J) 9 10”, ulterior end Soares get to Can. 
137-9 cf. Gn 482, and incidentally to serve God 
on shoad mountain, t.e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 
pourne 343; (f) the wonders or plagues are 5, and 

ve the miraculous element heightened, e.g. Moses 
enites all the waters in the rer, and they turn to 


the locusts 10 cf. 14%; A 
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blood 7!™- >. Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
5, and the wonders folfow his mere ture; the 
ail is on man and beast 9%™*, while locusta 

devour every herb of the land 10%; (g) de 
deliberate, the people gathering supplies ore- 
hand 1; time to take up Jaseok's bones 13%; 
(h) Moses’ ) father-in-law is Jethro 3} 48 18, and 
he has fwo sons 18%, his wife bein a Cushite Nu 
12}; ) the name of God is God (Elohim) always 
upto and often afterwards, es y inp phrases, 
g. mount of God 3} 4* 18° pase , rod oO God 4” 


Pt a dof God 14% Gn 217 9819 314 321° of. 
D5 goes 20% ; statutes of God 18". 

a at The people live in Egypt 1-*; (b) not in 

separate district, for the land was filled with them 
17; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
agency in the wonders is emphasized ; Aaron is 

ways with Moses, and speaks, etc. 7!“ etc. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4%" seems due to J* 
for where Aaron or plur. is found, as 8% % #8 
10°, the sing. is found close by QP. 1b. 29 3s 1Q?%™. 18, 
Moses being sole speaker 7+ * 8” 9'-¥ 101); a) 
in the Passover the eating is the main 
the 5 pert is not ordered to be "repeated 
12)-. (j) the name of the Deity is always 
pple up to % and always Yahweh (=J\ Jehooan) 


(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine 
pon turned into a serpent (nahash) 
e 


474, ger’ rod 

f God 4” 17°, is regular iene 
instrument of @ power in E 7 
1019 1416 1759; Aarons rod is in P the object of 
Divine ene turned into a serpent eahge 
before » and also ita instrument 
8% 18. of, Net 7, For describing Pharaoh’s obeti- 
nacy, we have (1) some form of Aeavy in 7 843 
97: * J; (2) some form of strong 7* 9” 10” * E, and 
78.3 gi? 913 P, who moulds his almost unvarying 
phrase on 8° J, but borrows strong from E, 


D. sag gee era 


wer in J, 
ore the 
given him by God 4” and 


J—That 16 P al ht valleth 
Gn 2616 Nu 2% ete. ; ph all rie da risk eh a. 
out 119°Gn 424 38401 ra! enemies (haters) 11° Gn pls : 
112¢ of. 37 §6.10. afflict 111 cf. 37 481; made thee a 
prince? 214 cf Nu 1 tinge, slay 215 434 218b. cf. Gn 27%; 
Nu eto. of. Ex 1419 eto. E (see 
Cj. above); cry 87-9 Gn 410; J am come down 88 1911. 18-20 
Gn 1187 18% ct. Ex 889 E, cf. Nu 1117. 198 E»*- land 
with milk and 17 185 338 Nu 1837 148 1618¢. 
, never in E; Nich soda Pendeehtalte, (Pgiadcoat rude yr 
convince the 1% 


ss 718 01.18 103+; 3 signs to 
4% G 
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ates: 
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the passover I culeseonad bread and frati 
194-1 » apparently quoted in §315>-2e Je before ian frogs 


bed 
a8 
2 
Ks 
ed 
ace 
“3 
ost 


218; Hopes $2178 5 never in J; 
1. 971. 12 8718 46t ; herd of 


Gn 2641 ct. Gn 113 Heb. J, Ex 25% 879 Lev 2514 P*, 

expressions in Driver's Introd. Hol- 
re algae tn d. Hex., or more fully still in the forthooming 
rd Analytical ed. of the Hexateu 


IL. From Eaypt To Sinar: 137-18. 
A, Summary. 


1337-88 ~JEPchoice of route, ‘guided by the 
Pillar. 14 %®?crossing of Red Sea and fate of pur- 
suers. 15 2®So Song of Moses; 7Marah, *®(? Massah 

= proving), and °Elim. 16 ®?WGift of manna and 

Pivquails, P proror for Sabbath and memorial 

t of manna. 17 4JFwater given in drought, Jat 

» Fat Meribah ; ®victory over Am ek. 18 
EiJvisit of Moses’ father-in-law, Fappointment of 


judges. 
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B. Analysis. 
J 5-6 10a afraid 11-14 
E | 317-19 l 4 .7e Sw 10b [...]a .15b 
| ne: iterien & SE): 
J 19b 2b 2b % 2%5b 
E]4.-16s _ofl9e  2eto darkness) 250 
P 16b-18 Zlac 22 23 
J 2%> Bb 80 81’. 1 27 


Seer raeezpoeseeeaenereavraceee 


i a ie a od 


8 ...2b 
17..10-28.t0.me +6 
1a to Rephidim 

7a to Massah 7c (2-4r 7 9-lir}d 
7b to lerad (8-16 | Qnr bt. 8 12-279 


wees 


OPOSeeEescesoreegesscecysseeese 


E17 


passages.—d is out of place hb 

in the narrative, as is shown b 
oshua at 837-11, o is also subsequent to 
departure 


= Fd aaa to for Can., cf. perhaps 
C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


a 


: 148: 
given nb 


night), while obecuring | the Egyptians’ path ms 
Jehovah fights for Isr, + (d} Moses and Israel 
sing 15'; (e) Isr. tempts or J” 17% 7 Nu 
14* cf. Dt 6% 9%; (f) see under P below; (g) the 

ple prove J”, hence the name Massah or proving 
(oe e above), and murmur 


E—(a) God leads the people 13" (cf. Jos 24°E) 
few but armed ¥; (b) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines ”, but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (cf. Jos 24°, and see I Ce); 
the Egypt. pursue Isr. (Jos 24°), who cry out 14! 
(Jos 24"); (c) the rod (I Ck) ny pea 4 141% cf, Is 10%; 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (C9) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 
™e (Jos 247), and then obstructs advance ™ and 


ng 
day’s portion (dabar) of bread from 


t.6. & variable amount (1 9-21) cf, Dt 
knew not what it was, and hence the 
tul they came 
(6) the people strive with 
ence the name Meribah 
or st-ife 17™™; water comes by smiting the rock 
with Moses’ rod ® cf. 7° and see I Ck. 
ega- 


by | Jfeast. before 
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dwided miraculously, not by a wind, for they were 
as a wall on their right hand and on their left es 


Egypt 16% 
ift, is described *%- 8 


the main point (ct. Nu 11 
amount of manna was to be gathered 


to supply clearer explanations of the proving of ¢. 


D. Other Clues. 


vine help by natural means 140 1533-8 of. I Ce; three 
daye 1533 cf. I oer Gateah cl Aina oe tent ee 
(Ut. eyes) of water 1557 Gn 16% 24 (7 times) 49% Dt 87 a 


E—Joseh's bones n 


178 
‘law Jethro, 
honour 144 17f Lv 108; and the 


me 
sued 149. 8: 1519 Rp cf. 1492f. Ma date after... 
Of the Land of Egypt 191 Nu 1! 91 $398 1 K 614. 


III. At Srnar: 19-40. 
A. Summary. 


of God; ‘¥awful pene and sounds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 i i 
logue, ii. "the Book of 
Book of Judgments; 24 co 
» FPMoees ascends the mount, 
and Fremains 40 days; 25-31 "J" gives full direo- 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra- 
tion; 2PlMoses receives the two tables; 32-34 
Fidolatrous and Jmutinous conduct of the people ; 
Moses breaks the tables and destroys the golden 
calf ; Jmaasacre by Levites ; /Fintercession of Moses ; 
ElPusage of tent of meeting; J!=the ten Words of 
the Covenant %written by Moses 4!£?on two tables; 
35-40 erection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 


B. Analysis. 


i i eo ee ee er i ee ee i eee is 


J 1b-13) 18 20-28 28° 2% Y...) 25 
1 Ce A 


: . teers perwecse 000 0 pve Semesecs cece reoneesee 


Se ee ec) eeeesecavesessoseade® 


P 15b-18a 18a 
CS Ee ELT TT a ae a a TE TET 
J 4 1 8 12~-23° 


£3918". err ieee 33 AM 7-11 


TV eRe wr ewe ewe w ere renmeeseseersases CIE ~.eeavecsccassevevaercersevssvereee 


J 5 ,1-6F 6-0 10-297 
EO4 


wows wecemawsceses sae + 


P 29-35” 1— 


he scheme adopted here for the JE 
potens is that of Bacon, and ite resort to the 
ypothesis of wholesale transpositions can only be 
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justified by the hopelessness of less drastic methods 
and the comparative harmony and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a wing con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the main conclusions 
on which the scheme rests. The sources are for 


clearness given again separately, in the order con- 


jecturally ted here. The presence of J* and 
* is often felt, ially in , but cannot be 
clearly delimita 

Jz 20-93. 94, l1b-18. 39 4 )8. #11 94l-Gr, 10-S8r, 


GQT-lér, 267-29 331.8 (Ny ]] 100. If. 2¢L.) ey 3Zi9-38 340-8 

E = ] 9% S-2ia. 14-17. 19 903-21 19-8 2412-14, 18 901-6 3) 
BQ1E-96. 30-84 BBE 6... 2077-8 2310-8 (with 227-3!) 24%8 
18}-3r 337-". and (after the E passages in Nu) 17°* 
ipa alee hae Rjoomgars and 21-239 the Book of 

,» whose origi ition is su 

to be now occu ee Be i ee, 

Pb — 9949-er 3] 2-1, 

Ppse= 19)-™ 901! 2418b-16a 25-9719 2g8}-4 et, Q9!-28. 23-37 
311, 

Pe= 27% 284 298-6 30-311) 32-16 3540, 

Ré (or Re) = 19% 23 202. &-6. T. of. 12. 17 99710-98. 
4. 35. 31 Lb, 1fb-18. 16d. 17, 18a, 93-8a. 9. S1b-M9 QOS. 18. 
25d BBP. 5b Q4ld. da. Th. 10b-18. 18, 10. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) J” 1912>- 18. Bab. Tab. Sab. % oto, (bh) came down 
(see I D) (c) 19"8 (cf. Gn 19™ Ex 33, and the 
pillar 9 re II Ca,c) (d) upon Mount Sinas 19U> 18.20. 

’ 34% * (e) an the SIGHT of all the people, 19", (f) the 
PRIESTS only being bidden to sanctify themselves 19*, 
(g) the peop e being kept at a distance throughout, 
1921. 94. 18t. O4%>. 343 (h) while these (eo Heb.) 19, 
t.e. Mos. and the priests which come near, were to 
come up, % % ( in “and the priests: but let not 
the people cf. J) 24', (i) at the BLAST of the RAMS- 
HORN 19> Heb. W) Aaron, Nadab, and A bihu with 
70 elders accordingly are called and go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Jer. 
24. % (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from another source, as it presents 
several peculiar features); (1) Moses is then sum- 
moned ALONE to the top of the mount 34™- (m) 
with two tables of STONES (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34>; (n) upon the tables he is 
to write 347 (cf. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns J will into thou shalt write) 
(0) the Ten Words of the Covenant as s00n as 
he receives them 347, (p) remaining with J” 40 
days and 40 nights apparently for the purpose 
of engraving them. (q) The rebellion of the 
bore (32%) being announced to him by J” (7-9), 

oses procures by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah (4-4), (r) and on descending quells revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (32%-™). (s) On learn- 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intercedes afresh, 
and procures a theophany, a revelation of meroy, 
and a promise of J”’s presence 33%? (Nu 111 Bt 
which interrupt their present context, fit well 
here, and, after the great block of P is removed, 
are seen to lie near at hand) !* 34¢°, (¢) Moses 
HAD ALREADY made an ark of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the ark (J’s account, which Nu 10° 
and the many references to the ark in Jos prove 
to have existed, but which is now displaced in favour 
of P’s, is recovered from Dt 10!*5), (a) but no trace 
remains of his allusions to the tent of meeting. 

E—(a) God 19% 17. 19 90). 19. 20. 21 976. 18 908. Sab. 11 tn 
LXX 3% 9418 311% (cf. D) (b) comes 19° 20” (c) in 
a thick cloud 19° © 20'5 21 of, 14% 33° Nu 11” 
128 Dt 315£ (d) to the mount of God 24" (cf. 
I C J), (e) that the people may HEAR 19% 9 201-19, 
(f) So Moses has to sanctify the PEOPLE 19%. lt 
(8) and af only stand afar off through fear 
(h) after Moses has brought them near 1927, 
(i) when there is the VOICE of a4 TRUMPET going on 
and increasing much 19'* 1 2018, (j) (see below y, 
x). Without any individuals drawing nearer, God 


speaks the Decalogue to the le 20% 8, (k) (see 
below w, y), and the covenant Aa aeentad to by the 
peo le 1 cf. 24°* Dt 274%-E Jog 241+" 1 § 
] 


12%£, (1) Moses is then summoned, and goes 
up into the mount with Joshua his minister 21% 
. 334 Nu 11®, (m) that God may give him the tables 
of STONE which He has written, and the law and the 
niga eae that he sce snag them ea 
a slight transposition rende n an 
alteration aresuinably made when the Book of 
J nts was thrust into the centre of the Book 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deuteronomic 
aw given in the Basse of Moab). (n) On the 
tables God has eady written 24% 31% (9) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 5. (p) Moses 
remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here pap bases to refer to the 
material of the Book o udgmente 21-23°. (q) 
On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks the tables. 
and destroys the golden calf 32% 17-2, (g) Mose 
then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him: there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J” 32°, (t) That E spoke 
of the ark here may be implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (u) and that he described the makin 
of a simpler form of the éent of mueeeng: placed 
without the camp, and possibly adorned by aid of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
337-3) Nu 1) 18 sb-0 19% Dt 31 with Ex 33° 37 
11% (¥) J” gives the Book of the Covenant 207-* 
22784. iO. (=) ne covenant 2 assented to by 
the e, see k above; (x) in young men 
o4° Uf 32° and Joshua 33", ct. J under k, (y) 
offer a covenant sacrifice 24° cf. 20% 32° Dt 27%, 
P—{a) J” (80 Bia end (b) makes His glory 
ate 298 40% Nu 14)? 36% 20% ct. the less 
ocal and physical use of the term 33%" Nu 147 
J, Dt 54) to a r (c) like devouring FIRE (40* 
Lv 9* 10? Nu 16”) saree 9 the midst of the 
CLOUD (16! 2415: iéeb. 17.18 40%. %5. 8.37.88 Ly 167 Nu 
958. 1] times 10% % 16%) (d) 2 Mount Sinas (e) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 245-'™, (f) no 
riests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(© all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (1) 
oses is called, and goes up into the mount 24)¢1%, 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
TESTIMONY 314% 32)’, (n) which had, written on 
both their sides 32%, (0) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a brief account of the giving of which may have 
been dis raed R? in favour of the impressive nar- 
rative of JE, being perhaps the only fragment 
reserved. (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
for 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (s) with a promise of J” 
to meet with the children of Israel (hence tent of 
meeting) and to dwell a the children of Israel 
(hence Tabernacle or Dwelling) 29°. (¢) Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY ORDERS to made an ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
2510-82 371-9 and puts the testimony into the ark 
2516 40”; (u) he also prepares, erecta, and furnishes 
a gorgeous Dwelling for J”, large and costly and 
needing a numerous body of priests and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 
D. Other Ctues. 


J when stress is on His na 


deity 240. Gn 
gsi0 ; atafinacked BP 883.0 340 quoted Dt ; 


13; consume 8210. 13 


7 P; face of the ground 8213 Gn 26 48.14 61.7 7433 
Ss ct. Naim fe and Dt O18 76 142° J* g2i2. 16 
Gn Of. ct. Ex 1817 Nu 2319; land eto. 1D; grace 
(in the eyes ne nrg 166. 849 Gn 6% 193. 1919. 8097. 10,18 
8411 804 473.9 504 Nu 1111.15 $25 Dt 241°; by (of J” 
or His glory) 8819. b 846; proclaim .. . 8819 ey glory 
8318.23 cf. C b under P; stress on morey 419; 
I make a covenant 8410. 24 
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£E— Prove, 20™, see II Ce; lord etc.), Heb. baal, BV 
ied, owner, eto. 218. 22. 38. VO St Be 2414 Gn 208 


° 88 (Heb. word never used J); 
stress on severity of God 23 3233 Nu 2319 Jos 2419; Aaron 
and Hur 2414 1710.138° rings (i.¢. for ears) $22 Gn 354 Jg SHf. 
pale dia sam. ae Gn 20%"; Horeb 336, see I D; pilar of 

“i, see Cc. 


IV. THE LAws IN Exopvs. 


The four earliest Heb. codes occur in this section, 
all in an expanded form. The priict pa additions 
have been shown above (end of [II B); they either 
interrupt the context, or contrast with it in phrase- 
ology or material, or seem to be quotations inserted 
from elsewhere. Limits of space forbid any further 
attempt to justify their excision from the orig. 
moe erally agreed that E tained 

is now a con 
three out of ‘the four codes. This confirms the 
view that this document, like others, represents 
the end of a long process, during which various 
elements were successively assimilated. Moreover, 
those who combined E with J (referred to as R*), 
who added D (R‘), who finally incorporated the 
whole in P (R°), naturally in the case of such im- 
rtant material showed at ita strongest the 
esire to preserve all they could. Is it unreason- 
able to conjecture that each fresh combination re- 
quired some dislocation of the existing material to 
suit the new adjustment? In the text as we now 
have it, E’sa three codes form together the basis of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested above that 
in E, in ite final form as a separate document, the 
Decalogue was the basis of the Covenant, the Book 
of the Covenant led up to the Renewal of the 
venant, while the Book of Judgments belonged 
to Moses’ ing words in the plains of Moab. 
If R* used J’s version of the Covenant to serve for 
the account of the Renewal of the Cov. (34!-*), 
and, to preserve E’s Book of the Cov., put it back 
to form with the Decalogue the basis of the first 
Cov. ; and if R4, inserting D in the section about 
the plains of Moab, kept the Book of Judgments 
by incorporating it with the Book uf the Cov., then 
the very order which we now have would have 
been produced. That this actually took place is 
only conjecture; but it was worth while showing 
how the present state of the text might have 
arisen; and this solution has at least the merit 
that it only presupposes the action of causes which 

have been clearly traced at work elsewhere. 


The Codes compared. 


J—The Ten Words af the Covenant (III San above).—(The 
list the is only the one thought best of sev ble ones. 

lels in E are marked the co nding number. 
Laws in 8 codes are in E OAPIT OUATE Gon 
both J and E in Sma, Oarrrais): (1) MONOLATRY COM- 
MANDED; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; (8) THB FEeAsT OF UX 
LEAVENED BREAD, (4) THE SABBATH, (5) THE FEasT OF seeks 
OF FIRSTPRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF INGATHERING, COMMANDED; 
(7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BB UNLEAVENED ; (8) THE passover 
sacrifice TO BB ALL CONSUMED; (9) FIRSTFRUITS REQUIRED; 
(10) SEETHING OF 4 KID IN ITS DAM’S MILE FORBIDDEN. 


E—The e. ey? MONOLATRY COMMANDED; 

IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; false swearing forbidden ; (4) THE 

ABBATH enjoined ; reverence to parents commanded ; murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness forbidden. 


E—The Book of the Covenant (Ill C v mah) GQ), MONO- 
LATRBY (7) COMMANDED ; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN; altars 
to be built as ordered, (9) FIRATPRUITS DEMANDED : also FIRSTLINGS 
cf, 18128 J); the Sabbatical year, and (4) THE SABBATH 

OMMANDED; also (3) THB FEAST OF UNLRAVENED BRRAD, 
(5) tHE FEasT OF harvest or FIRSTPRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF 
INGATHERING; (7) BRBAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BB LBAVENED; 
(8) THE fat of God's feast TO BE ALL CONSUMED; (10) SEETHING A 
KID IN ITS DAM’S MILK FORBIDDEN. 

(It will be observed that, while the Decalogue (which see) 
contains both religious and moral laws, the other two concern 
ee and cultus, and are very closely parallel to one 
ancther 


E—The Book of Judgments (21-239). This code contains a 
comprehensive series of laws, civi] and criminal, all penetrated 


by a high ethical and religious spirit. They seem drawn 
rhaps originally in sets of 5 or 10, for use by judges and 
but display no very definite order of arrangement. e 
al lies ore God Pe Coresueeby) oe oe sanctuary, cf. 


. With this e should be carefully compared Dt 12-26, 
which is based on it, and Lv 17-26, the Holiness Legislation, 


which presents many parallels. 


The chapters in P relating to the Tabernacle 
(which see) remain to be considered. They are 
not without difficulty, for a cloee inspection dis- 
covers reasons for be ite A that they are not all 
from the same hand. e full proof of the 
analysis given above (end of III B) cannot be repro- 
duced here, but the nature of the principal line of 
argument can be seen from the accompanyin 
table, which gives the sections in the order o 
35-40 (Heb. text)=H*, while on either side are 

iven references to 25-31 (Heb. text)=H', and 
5540 (Gr. text)=G. The letters indicate by their 
alphabetical order the order of sections in the 
text referred to; and those sections in H' which 
are judged later than P* are marked by an tinlic 
capital. A moment’s comparison of H’ and H? 
shows large variations of order. But while the 
changes of order in A to K and M to U can be 
readily. accounted for by the mere fact that Hi? 
poms the fulfilment and H' the ordering, the 
passages L, W, X, Z, A’, B’ seem so out of 
place where they are that it is necessary to suppose 
them to be later than the context that would 
otherwise have contained them. The golden altar 
of incense (W=m) is the most important case. 
(1) It is out of its natural place in H!'; (2) the 
term the altar in 27'*, and 100 times elsewhere in 
Ps and (early) P*, would be ambiguous if the altar 
were one of two, and is repl in 38! etc. by a 
distinctive term, the altar of burnt-offering, and so 
constantly in the later strata of P*; (3) the incense 
altar is not mentioned in G; (4) in Lv 10 and 
Nu 16 we only read of censers for incense, and the 


mi The Dwelling. H G 
A. 251-9 asked . P . a. 85+-9 a. 854-83 
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is still the only one Nu 16”. 
that 28% 297) are late P* because Aaron’s 
receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
ion of P# in 207: ™*, and so Lv 8¥ ete. A 
comparison of H? with G shows a second 
of variations. It is held by many that the 
require us to sup that the Greek tr. of 
was made before the Heb. text had reached 
resent symmetrical and complete form. By 
of the above table the student can readily 
for himeelf the value of this suggestion. 


V. ConcLupina SURVEY. 


It may be 


vu 


3 


Res 


with one another as to prove themselves muc 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individ 
but of different schools of historical writing ; an 
when the further steP is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers in many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re- 
combining them in something like their origi 
connexions, the work of constructive criticism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries will have shown on how many im- 
ada points the three witnesses are at one. 
or fuller iculars see MosEs, ISRAEL. 

But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
change of view brought about. We vee f rather 
think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
whish God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
sar arcs discovered. 

» therefore, it has to be admitted that the 
Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, uire careful 
sifting before being regarded asco y represent- 
ing an age which to them was y & distant 
age, we may set against that two things. First, 
an exact view of that 4 gee might have dis- 
appointed us, even as a field sown with corn has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Peep fs we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers’ 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the maha eh which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the great outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more perilous, of the family of 
man from the bondage of superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. The events are not merely typical of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact that they 
were thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand they 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

ii. The Leading Ideas.—The Heb. writers are not 


mere annalists, but interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. They may be criticised as 
chroniclers of outward events, but they sought and 


found God ev h and they abide to hand on 
their secret. Go all three daaaticnts we find the 
same fundamental verities emphasized, which give 
to Ex its real unity. J” is the supreme : 
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ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and will not draw back. He is 
the God of grace, and so loves to give Egaulancs; 
counsel, help, food, drink, every need supply. 
He is the Holy One, and requires obedience to His 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall be paid to Him, and to none else. 
He is the Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are: J” I ’s God, Js people. 
But each document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptic Gospels presenis its 
own picture of the life of Christ. The oldest, 
J, perhaps coming from the priestly circle con- 
nected with Solomon’s temple, 1s written from the 
point of view of a highminded patriot, keenly 
interested in every detail of national history, so 
quick to see God’s hand in providence as to be able 
i religious with but little use of 
the miraculous, alive to all the shades of 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in which mercy rejoiceth against ; : 
valuing highly the common ordinances o igion, 
and recogni the great opportunities of the 
riestly office. e document E, probably rather 
ter, and originally coming m Ephraimite 
circles, reflects the views of the prophets. This 
work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 


biographical studies sf ap prophetic heroes, 
wit oses as the cen figure. uch stress is 
laid on morality. The people sin, and need to 


be called to repentance. is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, of course un- 
consciously. The moral of each incident must be 
made clear, the reality of the Divine government 
set unmistakably forth. Sad experience of the 
faults of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to moray: 

The priestly piace ly has lost all hold upon the 
simplicities and roughnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now ruined emp 
that he not only has already in the vision-chamber 
of his imagination elaborated them to an ideal 
perfection which they never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become persuaded, the 
reflection of what actually existed in the primitive, 
the ect days. Each new improvement is un- 
hesitatingly added with the same formula of 
Divine inspiration, the ent being: ‘ We see 
this to be now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately centralized worship was the Divine purpose 
for the Second Temple, we may surely accept the 
unhistorical form of the priestly legislation as 
being probably the only aoa which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After all, the 
full corn in the ear és present in the seed, if not in 
miniature, at least in geal and potency. ; 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thought to give harmony without dis- 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of elements 
which emselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 


Lrrgraturs.—See Hexateuch. B. W. Bacon's 
coot een ¢ ke eos and his arts. in the Journal of 


Bruston’s essay, Lee quatre sources des 
and suggestive. We still wait for a good Eng. com. on Exodus. 
G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


EXORCISM, EXORCIST.—The word ¢opxi{w is a 
later form of the classical étopxéw. The latter is 
employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ admin- 
ister an oath to a person.’ The verb é£opalfw be 


used by the high priest to Jesus ‘I adjure 
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the living God .. .’ (Mt 2 and corresponds to 
the Heb. rig tx Cf. Gn LXX. The subst. 
exorcist is only once employed in the NT, vis. in 
Ac 19%, The is instructive, since it shows 
that exorcism in those days was practised as a 
 phigpeae strolling Jews. The method which 
hey pursued we might infer from the example of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially refers in the 
cited from Anté. vii. ii. 5, in the article 

EMON, p. 593. The constant and _ essential 
element in all these exorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of names. In 
the instance recorded in Ac 19 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec- 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavonred, with ludicrously disastrous 
resulta, to work the same cures by saying, ‘We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 

e r] 


An example of the ancient Babylonian incanta- 
tions has already been given above, p. 591. Ilus- 
trations of Jewish s may be found in the 
Talmud. (Respecting | these, ee Brecher, 


6, u. 
im Talmud, Vie 1850, wee 195-203.) That 
these were ultimately deri from Babylonian 
magic can admit of no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, oe in the Zettsch. fiir Assyri- 
ologie (Dec. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples. of these exorcising 
formule. They are inscribed on the interior 
of some ancient bowls that were brought 
hdad in 1886 and placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. The mode of ex ion in all 


finds expression in the Jewish Kabbala, that the 


The first of the series (No. 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
ts demon of a man who was suffering from 
eprosy. 


‘In name I form ea heavenly cure for Achde 
of Achethabe of Da! ey Uns oacvanicn ot Heoren 
Amen, Selah. Bound, d, bound shal) be all 
spirits and female Astartes* evil spirits, 
ee etite Ghacll Gene oe 
bound shall be all evil 
bound and sealed shall 
Bound be 


F 
i 
aie 


angels 
the hard 
greed pace cee 


the skin pre malignant pptrating wou the 
6 skin-e su 

t of the -place, the spirit of dead, the t of 

bound sealed up yeall be chde 

Goand withdraw yourselves to the 


udes with the formula Amen, Amen, 
Iss SS" incantations, sometimes with the addition of Halle- 
The exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much renee, and other names of angels com- 
panies with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 
thiel, Sesagbiel, eto.) are quoted, with Myta- 


* enapis ANNO 139 “SnD. Note that in “i3'nd ‘spirits’ 


’ 
we have practically the same word as the Syrisc (;O1@ 
‘idol.’ The word unwo'X is the Jitardti ‘ goddesses’ of the 


Assyrian. ly, the Talmudic flame-demon is the 
Phanician flam or Rekpu (see Bae , Betirige 
sur Semtt. Relig.-gesch. p. 60; Wiedemann der al 


e ten 
Egypter, p. 83). Of. Beelzebub of the These are in- 
mtructive examples of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
deities into demons. 
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tron at their head, making seven in all. The 
formula max owe ane (from Ex 3), wee and ail 
variations on the names of deity, as 7 and wr, and 
the Athbash equivalent yp yp, are preased into the 
service. 


Theee spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char- 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 


Why they were inscribed in 
i The bowls were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would ae been a played . 
Demono and exorcism @ 0O 

in the Ktarature and sreatiog of the i 
hurch throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Ages. In the time of our Lord exorciem 

was ed as one of the signs of the Messi i 
(Mt 12%). It was the universal belief of the early 
church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertullian, Apologet. 23; Origen, cont. Cele. vii. 
$34). Naturally, bishops and other ordained 
cl were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals 
were so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer- 
ment (A " Constit. viii. 38, dEopxirrhs ob xecpo- 
rovetra:). They received formal episcopal recognition, 
but not ordination, as ezorcista 1 

theless, we also find another 

episcopal ordination, and were called erorciste 

ordinem. In the ceremony of baptism the ca - 
men of adult age was obliged solemnly and publicly 
to renounce the devil and his works, but in the 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of ane and insufiatio was of aa 
formed on the child, who was regarded asa child of the 
devil, as being subject to inherited guilt. Sacerdos 
ter in faciem catechumens semel dicens : 


bet in faciem ipsius ef dicat: A spiritus 
bonum Y aatinccwetigenn a De tein 
Paz According to the practice of the Romish 


Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not i t every priest 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to tho 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can. 9 
of the Fourth Council of we read: Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu are i 
libellum in quo scripti sunt exorcismi. t the 
peed time the ordaining bishop Lape @ missal 

the priest’s hands with the words: Accipe et 
commenda memorize et habeto potestatem impo- 
nendi manus super energumenum [s.¢. évepyodpercr, 


80n | ec. brd wrevpdray dxaddprwr). 


2nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Realencyklopddie, from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 
led. The 
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have been derived. The article ‘Kabbalah,’ in the 
same dictionary, may also be consulted with ad- 
vantage. OwEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


EXPECT, EXPECTATION. — Following Lat. 
expectare, ‘expect’ meant in older Eng. not only 
‘look forward to,’ but also simply ‘ wait, or ‘ await.’ 
Thus in Douay Bible the comment on Sir 11° is 


‘Expect the end of another mans speach, before 
ou in to answer. Expect also if anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 


used in this way in Job 32‘m., 2 Mac and 
He 10% ‘From henceforth iaariee 8 ili his 
enemies be made his footstool.’ The Gr. of last 
pers is éxdéyouas, elsewhere in NT tr* ‘wait 
or’ (Jn &, RV omits, Ac 17%, Ja 5"), ‘ for’ 
1 Co 11%, RV ‘wait for’), ‘look for’ (1 Co 162 

V Phar) oor He 11"). Cf. Bacon, Adv. of Learn- 
ing, 1. (Selby’s ed. p. 14, 1. 35), ‘The most active or 
that hath been or can be, 


busy man hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
ex teth the tides and returns of business.’ 


pectation is used throughout in the sense of 
looking forward to with hope. Thus even in 
Ps 62° ‘My soul, wait * thou only aoe God ; for 
my expectation is from him,’ the Heb. is ésfwah 
(mpa), similarly tr4 in Ps 9” and in Pr, but most 
often tré ‘hope,’ and the meaning is ‘that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.’ Ro 8, Ph 1” 
* earnest wl rrr is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word dwoxapafoxla, which is 
found nowhere else. It is formed from doxcéw 
in the sense of ‘watch,’ «dpa, the ‘head,’ and 


. gives 
is generally followed (Cov. 


J. HASTINGS. 
EXPEDIENT is never found in AV in the sense 
of ‘ expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, it never means merely ‘ convenient’ 
(opposer to what is rigidly right), as in modern 
nglish. The Greek is always cupdépe, or (2 Co 12!) 
ouudépon ( =‘ it ll palais as AV and RV else- 
where tr. the w except in Mt 18* AV ‘it were 
better,’ and 19 AV ‘it is not good,’ RV ‘it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiap (Jn 11° ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modern 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (26"4 Cov.), ‘ Now as for 
me: I am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 

opposite. J. HASTINGS. 


EXPERIENCE, which is the result of ‘ experi- 
ment,’ was sometimes for the experiment 
itself, as Baker, Jewell of Health, 112 ‘The 
Aucthour... hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.’ This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn , where Laban says to 
Jacob, ‘I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has ‘ perceived,’ 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.’ 

The Heb. (&7)) means to observe omens, whence RV ‘I have 
divined.’ It is used of Joseph's di by means of @ cup 


Gn 44. 18, with notes ade) and elsewhere. 
ptop. fs found Dt 18) ‘a diviner,’ where see Driver’s note. 


J. HASTINGS. 
* There is no exion between ‘wait’ and ‘ex- 


conn 
tion,’ as the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be silent unto God,’ as 
Vm (Cheyne, ‘be simply resigned to God). 
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EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now than Sparta A Occurring in AV in 2 Co 9¥ 
only, ‘ Whiles by experiment of this ministra- 
tion they glorify God,’ its meaning is ‘test,’ 
‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Motto, Nee Careo, 538— 

*I want not much t to show 

That all is good pleaseth to bestow.’ 
The Gr. is sexu (tr4 ‘experience’ in Ro 54 AV, 
but RV ‘ probation’). ‘Experiment’ is the Geneva 
word ; RV ‘seeing that through aed abe of 
you by this ministration en glorify » which 
is a return to Wyoclif, ‘bi the preuynge of this 
mynysterie.’ J. TINGS. 


EXPIATION.—See ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 
EXPOSURE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Sic Sea Ga eed eae express ima, . of 
person’ (xa p ‘the very image,’ m 
‘the impreas*) ; and Wis 147 ther chade an 
exprees image of a king’ (eupary elxéva, RV ‘a 
visible image’). On Ropar tp see Westcott, in loc. 
The tr. of RV is after Tind.; the Geneva (‘ingraved 
forme’) tries to bring out the sense of the Gr. 
word, which is properly what stands engraven on 
any object, as a seal (Davidson), and this is the 
meaning of AV ‘express image’; cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, u. ii. 209, ‘ t a piece of work is a 
man!... in form and eee how express and 
admirable,’ which Aldis Wright explains thus: 
‘ Exact, fitted to ite purpose, as the seal fits the 
ap irs th ae specter ay ani hea , 
others of ‘ copy,’ , an m 

. word was used before i611 in the 
sense of ‘ exactly prareaye: Thus Sir T. More, 
(1618) Rich. IIT. ‘This is ye fathers own fi 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.’ 

EXQUISITE.—From Lat. scipset as pane ot 

—From 48, oO 
trere, to search out, ‘exquisite’ is aropark ; 
and was originally, that which is elaborately 
devised, ‘ingenious,’ and its application might be 
Papell cnte In the A itica (Hales’ ed. p. 16) 
ilton says Mr. Selden’s volume ‘proves... by 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathe- 
mai per cononeanye that all opinions, yea, 
errors, own, read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest.’ Milton even uses the 
word actively of persons in Comue, 359, 
‘Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,’ 
as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18” ag Ae - - poured forth e. parables’ 
(rapoculas dap Beis, RV ‘apt proverbs’), and 19% 
‘There is an e. subtilty, and the same is unjust’ 
(so RV, Gr. wavoupyla axpifis). J. HASTINGS. 

EXTINCT.—Extinct (Lat. extinctus, ptcp. of 
extinguere, to extinguish) now only expresses a 
state, ‘ active and extinct volcanoes’; ‘ the volcano 
is extinct.’ But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 17! ‘my 
days are extinct’ (12413 ‘p:), and Is 437 ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow’ (12y3). Cf. 
Shaks. Rich. I. 1. iti. 222— 

‘My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted te 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night.’ 
‘ Extinguished ’ occurs, however, in Wis 2°. 

In the 16th cent. a verb ‘to extinct’ was coined, of which the 
Te uss Uncertain whether cantina” at ptop. helenae ri 
‘ ’ or to this Shaks. uses ‘ : 
egal ts 
verb ‘ extinguish ’ only once. J. HASTINGS. 


EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 42 ‘the 


eee 
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extreme aged’ (écxaréynpos). So Bacon, Lesays 
co Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especial 
Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace’; an 
p. 178, ‘all Deformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance. of Learning, 1. xxiii. 38, 
‘it [is) extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. as, 


EYE.—The verb occurs twice: 1. Gn 29"? ‘ Leah 
was tender eyed’ (nin avd yy, RV ‘ L.’s eyes were 
tender’). hether ‘tender’ is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say ae ahah after LXX (doGeveis) and 
Peshitta. But others, the tender brightness of a 
child, after Onk. and Sa'adya, and quoting Gn 334 
‘My lord knoweth that the children are tender’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, in loc. ; also Otte, The 
oo hag Gospel, p. 411.; and Expos. Times, v. 97. 
The Vulg. ‘ippte oculis, ‘ blear-eyed,’ is certainly 
wrong. 2.158 18° ‘And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward’ (ny 4, Kéré py, a denom. 
from jy to eye). For the construction and Heb. 

els, see Driver, in loc. The meaning is to 
ook on with envy (cf. invidia; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. ENVY, and Trench, NT Synonyms, 
p. 106 f.), but there is no other example in English 
of the verb ‘eye’ in the sense of ‘envy.’ 
° Gs. 

EYE (ry).—The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humonur, and fancy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the talionis, ‘eye for eye’ 
(Ex 21*). To put out the eyes of an enemy or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removal of the chief power to 
injure. It was also a great a Sacre (Jg 16%, 
18 113, 2 K 25’). Among the begging classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the revolting spectacle 
of leprosy, makes the strongest claim upon the 
charity of the benevolent. Blind men are some- 
times known to decline the offer of the medical 
missionary, as restored sight would mean a loas of 
privilege (see Blindness under MEDICINE). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, th» eye is the source of pleasurable 
sensations and the principal avenue of tempta- 
tion (Gn 3°, Pr 27", Ezk 24", 1 Jn 2'*), Know- 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3’, Pa 11975, 
Epi 128), 

he Porte: was first called the ‘seer’ (n¢4) 
1S 9, and his message a ‘vision’ (j19) Is 1’, 
Ezk 7* etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eyo (Ps 67), and satisfaction in worldly Bad ah 
with an eye standing out with fatness (Ps 73’). 

Tear-bottles are often found in the ancient 
tombs, as affecting tokens of regret and grief. 
This memorial act may be referred to in Ps 56 
‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
BoTTLeE.) To have the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with the deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 116*) ; to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (Rev 21‘), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

Asa judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
Thus in an Arabic alutation, = Raever . the 
opening inquiry as th, the unual re is, 
Well, b your looking upon me’ (favour of your 
eye), and t 
say, ‘By God’s looking upon you.’ A similar 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the 
words providence, episcopos, overseer. On the other 
hand, there is the widespread and deeply-rooted 
superstition about the power of the evil-eyoe, and 


e conventional parry of politeness is to 
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one of the chief uses of the amulet (wh. see) is te 
obtain protection against it. 

The Eyelids (o'sy:y) are mentioned as a means oi 
seduction employed by the ‘evil woman ’ (Pr 6”), 
and not infrequently appear in poetical 
as a onym for, or with, the eyee 
(Job 164, Jer 9% Ps 11° 130, Pr 6 30%). By a 

utiful metaphor in Job 3° 41" the first rays of 

dawn are called the Bh aga of the morning. 

Eye-paint (12, Aral kuhl ; cf. mae 23") 
was a paste made of antimon wder, giving 
a brown-black burnished stain + the 
eyelashes. The practice which is de- 
picted on the monuments still con- 
aor in Eeyet Hg Lane, sober 

gypt.® i. -) e paint is kept 
in a small] horn or ornamental siete 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 
It makes the eyes look larger and 
more lustrous (2 K 9”, Jer 4%, Ezk 
23@). One of Job’s daughters was 
called Keren-happtkh, ‘horn of eye- 
paint’ (Job 42)*), 

The Eye-salve (xod\d\otpor, col- 
lyrium) of Rev 38 was a preparation 
used for healing or strengthening the eye (cf. Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 30; Epict. Dsse. ii. 21. 20, iii. 21. 21; 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). MEDICINE. ) 

MACKIE. 


G. M. 

EYESERYICE.—This is a literal tr. in Eph 6, 
Col 3” of the Greek é¢@adno8ovdela, and seems to 
pave Deen ee Tindale, although he uses it 
only in ving ‘service in the eye sight.’ 
The word was at pan adopted into the lengua 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump, 163, having ‘ Se thou 
serue him... not wyth eye-seruice fainedly.” The 
AV of 1611 is, however, the first Version that has 
sh service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else : ‘ This happy expression,’ say 
Lightfoot, ‘would seem to the a e’s own 

coinage.’ J. as. 


EZBAI cate —The father of Naarai, one of 
David's mig ty men (1 Ch 11%). The parallel 
passage 2 § 23% reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ ("23 
‘z7u9) for ‘ Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (‘31x73 “W)). 
It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Ch 11” in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT). 

A. SELRTE. 


EZBON (jpyx, p\ayx).—1. E of a Gadite 
family (Gn te a in fu ete Oxzni (which 
see). 2. A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7"). See 
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EZEKIAS. — 1. (A "Efexlas, B "Bfelas, AV 
Ezechias) 1 Es 9'* = JAHZEIAB, Ez 10%. 2 
Vente AV Execias) 1 Es 9®.—Called HiLxtrag, 
é e 


EZEKIEL (Vulg. Eeechiel, LXX ‘lefexr$A, Heb. 
Senin: ‘God is strong,’ or ‘God strengthens’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the temple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.c. 597 
(Ezk 1*°, cf. 2 K 24)*%), His work as a prophet 
commenced in the fifth year of his banishment (1°), 
and extended over a period of not less than 2 
eat (592-570) ; the lateat date in the book being 

he ‘seven and twentieth year’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (29!”). This part of his life was t (80 
far as ap ) in a Jewish settlement at Tel-Abib 
(1! 315), an unknown place near the ‘ river Chebar' 
(177), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon,— 
certainly not the Haboras (1129 2 K 17%) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatzi- 


ated Jews is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk; the poare is partly supplemented by the 
29th ch. of Jer. Those carried captive were the 
élite of the nation ; and they seem to have lived 
in ety easy circumstances, enjoying a large 
measure of freedom and self-government forming 
a little world of their own, and cherishing a passion- 
ate interest in the concerns of their native land. 
They kept up by some means an active intercourse 
with Jerus.; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling classes at 
home, they never to themselves as 
part and of the Heb. nation, conor 
expecting that some great political upheaval woul 
ily restore them to their old place at the head 
of the state. This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jerus.,—an event which was hailed 
with immense satisfaction, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, by the exiled community (Jer 29%). The 
alse patriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the eg Oe and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrician exiles rather than with the 
people left in the land ‘4 er 24!-), endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous political excitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 


opinion prevalent in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity in the community where E. 
was destined ur. 


labour. 

Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 
cannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first in an uncongenial social atmosphere. In spite 
of the statement of Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 3, rais dy), he 
mee Poe no onge @ young man when de- 
po to Babylon. he meaning of ‘the 30th 
year’ in ch. 1 18 too obscure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he had officiated for a considerable time in 
the national sanctu The numerous points of 
contact between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had come early under the influence of that 

t prophet, and from the whole trend of his 
inking it seems probable that he had belonged 
to the reforming party in the state, which sought 
to purify the national religion in accordance with 
the requirements of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless since the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaction 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him into sympathy with them, although he cer- 
tainly agreed with Jer. in regarding them as 
superior to those left behind (11!*-*). nee ume ys 
at the time of his consecration as a prophet, he 
appears with his convictions matured as to the 
c r of his countrymen and the reception he 
may expect at their hands (2. 3 pass.). ey are, 
to use one of his shee peas Lar 4 Shenares a ‘rebellious 
house,’ brazen-faced and stiff-hearted children, a 
ple that refuse to hear J”, separated from Him 
bya moral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
t that caused by a serene SnEtaee (25- 4 3&7), 
Although these facts are expr in the form of 
divine communications to the prophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis- 
position of his compatriots ; they are rather the 
settled convictions of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his commission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he eecognia’ the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetic conception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 


mind both in Judea and in Babylonia. 
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The actual circumstances of E.’s prophetic 
career are greatly obscured for us by the difficul 
vee in ov argent what is real from boi 
m imagined, in the representation given 
the Book. That ev ing did not happen 
literally as it is recorded, is evident enough trom 
sev ‘ral indications. The symbolic actions described 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal acceptation (nee, ¢.g. 45% 51 
128 etc.); yet there is no external criterion b 
which these can be distinguished from others whic 
are possible. A similar uncertainty hangs over 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine how far the allusions correspond with actual 
experiences, In such incidents as the death of the 
a wpe wife (24%-) or the opening of his mouth 
in the presence of ‘the fugitive’ (247 33%), fact 
and symbolism seem to be so in y blend 
that we cannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. The book, in short, is not an auto- 
biography, but a systematic exposition of prophetic 
ideas, and any attempt to extract historical 
information from it has to be made with a certain 
measure of caution. At the same time, it is quite 
incredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral public mini amongst 
his fellow-captives, or that its main outlines may 
be gathered from the thin thread of narrative that 
runs through the book. His work was divided 
into two sharply contrasted periods by the over- 
throw of the Jewish state in the year 586 ; or, to 
speek more accurately, the first period ends with 

6 commencement of the siege of Jerus. (Jan. 587, 
cf. 24), and the second opens with the reception in 
Babylon of the ee of its fall (Jan. 585, cf. moat 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appears to have been suspended. Through- 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
his preaching was the ap roaching destruction of 
Jerus., and the lessons of that event for the nation. 
His reiterated predictions of that inconceivable 
calamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the Erepnet felt his energies cramped 
and paralyzed by t e stolid incredulity which his 
m encountered. It is probable, however 
that from the outset his character commanded 
respect ; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘elders’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (8! 14! 201), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the popularity of his public orations ; for the 
picture of the people beguiling the tedium of their 
exile by listening to his fervid eloquence (33%-%) 
is one of the notices which convey an irresist- 
ible impression of historical reality. In the second 
pet of his career the tension between him and his 

earers is greatly relaxed. he pe le were 
crushed by the terrible disaster that befallen 
their nation, and the immediate effect was a 
feeling of despair expressed in such woeful utter- 
ances as those of 33’ 37". The prophet on his 
part adopts a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as he addresses himself to the task of setting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the formation 
of a new Israel depended. The circle of his 
immediate auditors was probably widened at this 
time by the arrive} of the new bands of captives 
from Judea, amongst whom there must have been 


* The MT gives as the date ‘the 12th * of Jebolachin‘s 
captivity, fe 584. But it is hardly le that the trans- 
i a of the news should have been delayed so gh 18 
months, and hence the reading ‘11th year’ found in Syr. 
and some Heb. MSS is generally regarded as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur- 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s ing. It has even been i 
that it was through this channel that E. first 
became acquainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on his thinking. 
This is unlikely, because it is hardly credible that 
he should have recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet ; and, moreover, he must have had abund- 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s teachin 
before his own ae et But it must be admit 
that with regard to that took place after the 
fall of the city we are left almost entirely in the 
dark. There is but one allusion in the book to 
the relations between the earlier exiles and the 
later (14%); and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. pre the first written edition of his 
prophecies (see below). There is an in oO 
about 13 ay (584-572) from which no pope 
dated. t his occupations were during 
period is of course unknown, but there are some 
signs that chs. 1-39 had been edited practically in 
their present form before the composition of 40-48. 
This last section may reveal the direction in which 
the prophet’s borin Spas had been moving in those 

ears; and a still later oracle (29'") shows that 
he did not cease to be a close observer of public 
eventa. 

While the character of E.’a ministry does not 
differ easentially from that of his predecessors, it 

ts some exceptional features of a very in- 

structive kind. The mere fact of his being an 
exile accounts for much that is iar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi- 
vidual soul before God (18. 33'*%:), and his com- 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each n who perishes through not being 
warned of his danger (3'7* 331"), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in his work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic prophets. Ata time when the unity of the 
nation was broken up, and the new kingdom of 
God had to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets 
it was inevitable that a religious her should 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. This, how- 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
as an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
Hf no means a matter of course, according to the 
ideas of the age, that prophecy could be trans- 
planted to a foreign soil, and in reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some of ita most 
characteristic functions. The older prophets had 
all more or less been religious politicians, in touch 
with the pulsations of a vigorous popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to directly on 
those national problems which arose out of the 
relation between J” and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis- 
membered limb of the body politic ; his political 
interests were remote and secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 
This appears moet clearly in his habit of treating 


f| pendent of an audience altogether; an 
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the exiles as representatives of the larger Israel, 


with whose destinies he never to concern 
i . From the first he recogni that his 
mission had a double aspect: on the one hand he 


was sent to ‘them of the Captivity’; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 3" with 2° 3). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal; and for the most part they are identified 
to such ad that in addreasing the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same tendency when he delivers 
amiag inary. discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
exhibits the whole Ser ears history of the people 
in elaborate allegories (16. 23), or even calls up from 
the past the vanished cities of Samaria and Sodom, 
and treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and ae real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (16% 23%64-), It is obvious that oratory 
of this description comes very near inde- 
some 
perception of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
too facile appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers. And although E. never 
abandoned the practice of public speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the case that in his hands prophecy 
became far more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
lite effect ; and if the pro net pee eae 
worked out his conceptions in the solitude of 
chamber, the result would hardly have di 
much from what we actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his imagi 
tion than the circumstances of his everyday lif e; 
though now and then an echo from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of large experien 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Seve 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which he lived. His long and accurate enumera- 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is rising in a 
a Nd sob It is probable also t he had 
gained some new et aaoer gs from his sojourn 
amidst the monuments of a strange civilization 
in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim in chs. 1. 10 appears to borrow some of 
its features from the composite animal figures of 
Babylonian art; and in other parts of the book 
some striking phraseological coincidences have 
been thought to suggest a direct influence of the 
cuneiform inscriptions (Miller, p. 56 ff.).. 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the sadibe ie 
of his position, and has sometimes been regard 
as the result of abnormal physical states to which 
the prophet was subject. Amongst the most per- 
plexing references in the book are those to a spell 
of ‘ dumbness,’ which lay upon him from wear the 
commencement of his ministry till the announce- 
ment of the fall of Jerus. (cf. 24" 33"). Closely 
akin to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (3*%), and lying immovable for 
months together on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (4*-) There seems no strong reason 
why all these descriptions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the general symbolism which 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter- 
preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier of his ministry E. 
laboured under nervous di of the most dis- 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of impressing certain truths on the minds 
of his fellow-exiles. This view was first ex- 
unded, with t learning and ingennity, by 
ostermann, who found in E.’s condition the 
marks of catalepsy, hemiplegia, alalia, hallucina- 
tion, and so forth. It is difficult to believe that 
he has advanced the cause of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
eam to lie rather with those ues who re “s 
these representations as imaginative symbols, 
rae . ing as illustrations of the propneee mode of 
thought, but not answering to anythi 
in his life. ‘The ‘dumbnees’ is but a stro 
for the sense of restraint and defeat ca by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the prophet’s 
authority was established by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf. 29"). the actions of ch. 4 
r bees ize partly the siege of Jerus., and partly 

e captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the ope agen that they were exhibitions of 
a bodily malady, unless we are to assume a miracle, 
to which the history of OT prophecy furnishes no 

lel. It is, of co equally inconceivable 
hat the signs should have been enacted in panto- 
mime, either in presence of the people or in 
solitude ; and the same remark applies to man 
others of the symbolic actions which are described. 
Except in so far as the suggestions ney have 
originated in an ecstatic state of mind, they do 
not ap to differ from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor- 
rupt text) exists in the form in which it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other great prophetical collections, which 
took shape through the labours of successive 
editors. Neither the unity nor the authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
small minority of scholara.* Not only does it bear 
the stamp of a single mind in its phraseology, ita 
imagery, and its mode of thought, but it is 
arranged on a plan so perspicuous and 80 compre- 
hensive that the evidence of lite design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some preferring a twofold, others a 
threefold or even a fourfold division ; but all are 
agreed that the work falls into certain large 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
Ezekiel’s ministry. ithin the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronological, although 
it may be doubted how far the chronology is to 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oracle: 


Coxtanrs.—i. The first division (chs. gy Mccoy about 
a half of the book, and aha ig to the period of E.'s 
work, consisting almost exclusively of prophecies of judgment, 
such as he uttered before the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
have no doubt been considerably altered and amplified in the 


be 
indications. 1. Chs. 1-8 describe the ecstatic sg ina by 
which the ae asad was pre for his work, including, frst, 
an elaborate description of the divine chariot which occupies so 
rominent a place in the book (cf. 333 84 433), and the glory of 
who sat on it (ch. 1); second, his commission to d 


* The chief exceptions are Z who first (Gottesdienstiiche 


ed. of th Vortec: 1802): 
umous e ¢ : 

), who held a similar view ; and Perl 
Pp. 188, 1876), who placed the author as 


y inaugu 

close of a tentative of the et’s in 
sought to exercise es tae tion A pets 

ea ei edhporcrriet the obstinate of the community. 


uk eee oe ee ee 


because 
enied him from the outset 
rr 2 In chs. a) ee fate - the city pPipasas ad a 
'o first, dramatically in a complicated series of sym 
oa us addressed to the 


5 
2 
» 


E 
i 
g 


is important for the giiepees it 
the oy at that time. 
in the ple (8), it describes, under symbols, the slaughter of 


with a e of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
keenly the reproach of being cast out from J”’s heri ZA 
new section begins with ab. 12, and extends apperen ly to the 
end of ch. 19. e fundamental theme is the same, but 


tly assails 
valent doctrine oo gree | of the arg wy nna co 
begotten a cynical per 0: expressed e proverb: 
‘the fathers have eaten sour children are 
blunted’ (v.3). But it must be tted that this Pigs Ps 
discourses hardly differs in general character from that w. 
follows. 5. The last division (cha. 20-24) contains three oracles 
(20. 22, 28) of the nature of formal ta of the 
of 1, in which n is 
shown from its 


to the people, that they vee to the 
heathen, worshipping wood and stone (v.33). It is impossible to 
say whether ers to a particular current of opinion be- 


ning to prevail among the exiles, or whether it is an expres- 

zion of the spirit i by ied rag ton at all see of its, 
history. In either case the ent of the chapter 

to aot the derinie of Tara ba bee, determined’ by 0 

wer er own natural p es, c) 

regerd for the glory of His name,—and that that power would 

break the idolatrous tendencies of the nation, and make 

be in as it was in name, the le of J”. Ch. 

22 is an enum 


' the immorali- 
ties of the two profligate sisters, Ohola (Samaria) and Oholi- 
bah (Jerus.). The two seriaining discourses were com 

under the immediate influence of contemporary evente. Ob. 
21 (containing the wild ‘song of the sword,’ vv.1¢21 (EV 9%17)) 
refers to the march of Nebuchadnezzar’s army against Jerus. 
Ch. 24 records the dramatio close of the first period of E.’s 
activity. On the very day when the Chaldzans invested Jerus. 
he uttered a final oracle announcing its fate. The death of the 
prophet’s wife on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair and bewilderment that will 
seize on the exiles when they receive tidings of the fall of the 


city. 

. The next eight chapters (25-82) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) ap omen ately 
round the land of Canaan; viz. Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Philistines (25), Tyre (26-2819), Sidon (287-28), and Egypt (29 39° 


constructive skill which the of the book. 
fill up the interval of whioh separates the two 
of E.'s public although moet of them no doubt 
belong cbronol to the two years retirement, there 


the prophet’s 
scheme. The motive of the judgments announced 


is to pre the for the restoration of Israel, by remo 
the evil [nfiuences which had sprung from the peoples con 


with its heathen pboare tn he rest 230-26 Historio- 
ally, these are conceived as lace within the 
@ years of the dominion and of Israel’s banish- 
ment. In the case of and t, Nebuchadnezzar is ex- 
preasly named as the i t a Pape ee 

of the nationalities is ascribed to other agencies, which, 
however, are probably uences of a Bab. invasion. 
The tary oracle on Tyre 


con the deliv in the od 
immediately succeeding the arrival of the ‘fugitive’ with the 
intelligence of Jerusalem's Ww e mouth was 


, and their annihilation on the mountains 
a demonstration of the might of J” to all 
This remarkable pro , representing 

the utmost limit of E.’s prophetic horizon, 
conclusion to the book. 


ecies really ended 
geo ee afterwards as 


main There ls, a descri 
sanctuary where J” is to dwell in visib 


then, ons as to the ministers of the temple, the duties 
onc revenueca te pri yp roll aba all reirr era tea ds 
ritual 0 ; lastly, a delimitation of the hol 
Jand.—whioh ie transsormen @ miraculous river tram 
the sanctuary, & new tion of the tribes wi it 
ag Although these cha) may have been a later addition 
the vol they rest hout on the of 


Lait o Bose prince, bab gc Office is about with con- 
ion eguards and restrictio applicable to the 
Ruler spoken of in ch. 84, 2 


LITERARY STYLE.—The style of the book ex- 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic purity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. the influ- 
ence of Aramaic is more perceptible than in an 
previous prophet; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set pore is at times monotono 
although the lack of variety is often compensa 
by a "Re rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running like a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. It is, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a lite man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his 
audience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious difficulties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con- 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
striking is a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
pores in weird mythological conceptions (28. 
82), and at other times clothing iteclt in the 
peculiar artificial realism which has been already 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was & vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
by his effective use of the ftnah or dirge (especially 
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in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal! house, ch. 19), as well as ie Bea many 
fine images which occur throughout the book. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariably 
beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
sesthetic etfect is frequently lost through over- 
elaboration. E. is perhaps not more deficient im 

lastic power than Heb. writers generally; but in 

is case the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxiety to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every conception before he can 
persuade himself to let it go. Thus the com- 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), which Isaiah might have ted in 
& verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phon. importe. Again, the image of Jerus. as a 
foundling child (16) is intrinsically as beautiful aa 
any to be found in prophecy ; but when drawn out 
into an allegory of the whole history of the nation, 
ite unity is dissipated by the multitude of details 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic- 
ism has often been passed on his description of 
his opening vision, as contrasted with the sixth 
cha of Isaiah. On the other hand, the pro- 
phet’s talent for lucid and methodical exposition 
appears to advantage when he comes to deal with 
pa and technical matters, as in the descrip- 
ion of the sanctuary (40ff.) A certain architec- 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a marked characteristic of 
his intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, ce aver of the paar aban 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement 
division of the book. 

Reiicious TEACHING.—E.’s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under two general 
aspecta. In the first place, he gave definite and 
almost dogmatic expression to the great nap ig 
truths which were the uppositions of all 
previous prophecy, combining these into a com- 

rehensive theory of the divine providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting-point of 
a new religious development. 

The first of these aspects is abundantly illus- 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-39. While the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not be traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intellectual expression in 
the hands of Ezekiel. He is concerned to exhibit 
the immanent logic of the abstract principles 
involved in the relations between God and the 


mind. Only a few outetanding 
be can here be mentioned. 1. The prophet's 
idea of God, which is expressed by the visions m 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 43, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. Those 
divine attributes which we call metaphysical, ex- 
pressing the relation of the Godh to created 
existence as a whole, are emphasized more rere 

revious writers, and are those chiefly symbolize. 

y the heavenly chariot of the visions. And this 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.'s 
teaching. While he does not lose hold of the 
truth that J” is a moral person having the attri- 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
being must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether in m or in 
judgment, being the manifestation of His own 
& ead (‘ They shall know that Iam J”’). Itis 
easy to exaggerate this doctrine in a way that 
would misrepresent the prophet’s meazing; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himself attaches the utmost 
importance. 2. Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even extreme statement 
of a Bropnete principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. In opposition to Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, he denies that there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro- 
clivities of the people back to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20® ™ 23%). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J” and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the further step of 
assigning as the ponerse ound of this relation- 
ship Js regard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass.). 38. From this 
ition an important consequence follows. 
ince the honour of J” is historically identified 
with the destinies of Israel, the final osure of 
His divinity can be accomplished cage the re- 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J”. 
E. is alive to the falee impression of the God of 
Israel naturally produced on the heathen mind b 
the great national calamity of the Exile (36). 
This effect must be wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (39"). The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Israel becomes the guarantee of its 
sitina te redemption. The prophet is thus led to 
& conception of salvation in which ever ne 
depends on the sovereign irresistible grace of 
which breaks the stubborn heart of the people, an 
produces in them an abiding sense of shame and 
self-contempt, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
causing them to walk in His statutes and keep His 
ed ents to do them (6° 11% 16% 20% 36™¢ 3716 
). 4 The doctrine which is usually considered 
E.’s most distinctive contribution to theology is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here he 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of religion as a fellowship 
between the individ and God is implicitly 
contained in the consciousness which all the pro- 
hets have of their own relation to J” ; and in Jer 

e truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume univers- 
ally. It was reserved tor E., however, to formu- 
late the dager logically, showing that neither 
the burden of hereditary guilt nor the sins of a 
man’s — can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the itent sinner (18). 

But the of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique significance of that re- 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophecy it presents the 
scheme of a politico-religious constitution in which 
the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
@ picture of the kingdom of in its final and 

ect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
t. The ruling conception is that of J” dwelling in 
visible glory in His sanctuary in the midst of His 
people, and the practical purpose of the vision is 
to set forth the conditions on Israel’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
office; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 
givin expression to the essential character of 
srael as the people of J”. How fully the ideal 
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met the needs of the time is shown by its operation 
in all the best tendencies of the Restoration period. 
This is not the place to discuss the bearing of E.’s 
ideal legislation on the development of the penta- 
teuchal laws(see HEXATEUCH). The viewof most re- 
cent critics is that he coonpies & position intermedi- 
ate between the Book of Deut. and the composition 
of the so-called Priestly Code ; and it can hardly be 
denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (see Sop. the regulations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purel 
critical question, the fact is clear that the whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli- 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this rh may be com- 
perce with that of Augustine in the history of the 
tin Church. What the civitas Des was to 
medisval Christendom, that the vision of E. was 
to post-exilic Judaism : each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the age that followed. 
io heen a set section of the one pe oc 
opted as a legislative programme by the ers 
f the Return cannot be precisely determined from 
the somewhat m records at our disposal (see 
Smith, OTJC? p. 442f.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impulses t 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 
We learn from Hag and Zeo that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear- 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that the Lord would sud- 
denly come to His temple meets us nearly a cent. 
later in the book of Malachi. These are conceptions 
which it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master Jeremiah, or Is 40ff., 
Ezekiel’s teaching as a whole appears lacking in 
breadth of sympathy and evangelical freedom, and 
to be a preparation for an age of legalism rather 
than for the fulness of the Christian dispensation. 
He is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
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with the book and has wn on ite 
imagery. But while all this is true, there are 
many things in E. which give him a high place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 


assertion of the vane of the individual soul and of 
the efficacy of repentance, his profound sense of 
sin as ingratitude, and of the need of a new heart 
in order to fulfil the law of God, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eager to forgive, are amongst the peentes gems 
of spiritual truth to be found in the pages of 
prophecy. ; j 

LITERARY HIsTory.—Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Sirach (49°) in a connexion which 

ows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (c. B.c. 200). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baba bathra (14°) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre- 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah. A further 
statement in the same source that the book was 
written (like Dn, Est, and the Twelve Prophets) by 
‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ has no signi- 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashi, quoted by Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263f.). According to Jerome (prafatio 
ad Ezech. ), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 
under the age of 30 years; and its deviations from 
the Mosaic Law caused doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the Ist cent. | Berenice. E. is prob. the modern din el-Ghudyas 


A.D. According to one tradition, it narrowly 
escaped being ‘ hidden’ (i.e. reduced to the rank of 
an apoc hal work) for this reason, but was saved 
from that fate by one Hananiah ben- Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the a pancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-sacrificing scholar have perished 
as completely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 
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EZEL (5x9 [j3x0] ‘(stone of) departure ’).—The 

t where Jonathan arran to meet David 
before the latter’s final departure from the court of 
Saul (1 S 20). The place is not mentioned else- 
where, and it is now generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true 
reading seems to have been preserved by the LXX, 
which renders v.” xal xadjoy wapda rd ‘Epyaf 
(A, Epyor) éxetvo, and again, at v.“ end (where the 
same place is mentioned), renders «cal Aaveld dvéory 
érd roi fey (A, rod bwvod). The translators evi- 
dently the same word before them in both 
ve and did not understand it; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in v.¥ (1p) too anen= 
‘yonder cairn,’ for Sen jan; and in v.4 apixq dye 
=‘from beside the cairm,’ for 337 $xxp, the un- 
known ‘Ezel’ of v.¥ cinpheare. and the in- 
definite terms of v.“ are replaced by a suitable 
reference to v.% (so Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; cf. W. R. Smith, O7/JC? 80f.). 

J. F. STENNING. 
EZEM (oyy), 1 Ch 4%.—See AZMON. 


EZER.—1. (syx) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 36", 1 Ch 
1%). In the latter passage AV has Ezar. 2. (7jx) 
A son of Ephraim who, acc. to 1 Ch 7“, was slain 
by the men of Gath. 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4‘). 4. 
A Gadite chief who oe David (1 Ch 12%), 5. A 
son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
8). 6. A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 12%). J. A. SELBIE. 


EZION-GEBER, 74; }\x, is mentioned amongst 
the stations of the lites (Nu 33° and Dt 
25), In the latter ages ae and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled with Elath in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the other. Ths circumstance enables us 
to fix the situation of Ezion-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It lay in the extreme south of the 
territory of Edom, at the head of the lanitis 
Sinus or Gulf of Akabah. Edom having been sub- 
jugated by David (2S 8"), Solomon naturally 
utilized E. for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the port for his navy, which was engaged in the gold 
trade with Ophir (1 K 9%). His success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. ‘Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold ; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 K 22" and 2 bh 20*- &7), Ezion-geber is men- 
tioned also by Josephus (Ant. VIII. vi. 4), who tells 
us that it was afterwards known by the name of 


(Robinson, i. 169f.). See further, Driver on Dt 2% 
J. A. SELBIE. 
EZNITE.—See ADINO. 


EZORA (‘Egwpd, AV Ozora).—The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 8, take the place of the strange name 
Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) in 10, 
where there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (ék rév vid»), 
representing an original ‘33D, seems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words; it is, in 
any case, a proof that 1 Es is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has MaxaévaBouv. 

i St. J. THACKERAY. 

EZRA (xyy).—1. The famous leader connected 
with Israel’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and the 
apooryph books.* Some writers have preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, but on 
quite insufficient grounds.t The apocr. books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical books. 

E. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2Esthe prophet. He was of a priestly family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation eraaue supersedes the others. E. 
represents in a way the transition from the prophet 
to the scribe, but his popncee functions are not 
conspicuous except in the apocr. literature.t 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary ree One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus ( Deutero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw- 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old; and many noble psalms come from this 
time. But the period was characterized not 80 
much by the creation of a new literature as by the 
study of what already existed. LE. the ‘ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ was not amere copyist, 
nor the author of the law, but a diligent student 
of the law. 

E. longed to go to Jerus. and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hagiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme authority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not 60 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with ample authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre- 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 7!*%); and while many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is ia the main 
trustworthy.§ All Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon; E. was authorized to 

the offerings for the temple per f the king 
and by the Jews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the province of Syria for further necessary 
supplies ; toexempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, teaching such as were unacquainted 
with it ; and to enforce the law of God and of the 
Persian king by penalty even to fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or death. 

In the year B.c. 458 E. gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. E. had said 
so much to the king about God's ample protection 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the 


* On the Apocr. see Bensly, Fourth Book of Evra, p. 86. 
eee Relig. of Ierael, ii.; see discussion in Academy 
Pf 
t On Ezra the scribe see OTC? p. 42f.; PREtv 338. 
§ See under art. Ezra-NgHuEMIAH, BoOKs OP. 
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usual escort. After fasting and praying for a safe 
JOnEDAY, the company set out, and in four months 
reached the holy city. 


E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which he was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were prosperous 
(Hag 1‘), but there was not that spirit of ane 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous E. 
regarded as essential. E. was informed that many 
Jews, including even priests and 2 pani had taken 
foreign wives. He knew the of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11); he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry ; above all, he feared the con- 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 7*). Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much moved by the 

rayer which E. poured forth in their presence 
( » proposed that the people should put away the 
oreign wives and their children. E. accepted the 
roposition, and exacted an oath on the spot that 

e offenders would comply with this agreement. 
A decree was issued by the princes and elders that 
all the people should assemble at Jerus. within three 
days, under penalty of confiscation of and 
excommunication. But the assembly found the 
task too t to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
Sa natecrael After three monte ute and ri 
without o ition apparently ( )t the 
work of the court was finished, and many innocent 
women and children were cast out, as and 
Ishmael had been. 

The account of E.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8-10. Neh. had come to Jerus. 
in B.C. 444. His first work was the rebuilding of 
the walls. According to the compiler of Ezr-Neh 
(see further on the BOOKS OF EZR AND NEB), it was 
after thie event that E. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jerus., and obtained their pledge to 
observe it. It is singular that E., who brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have pro- 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before (Gesch. ii. 173 f.); or it 
may be that the c).sonology is not exact, as the 
compilation was mado long after the events de- 
scribed, and the description of the reading of the law 
ee Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 7* °, 11): 4).¢ 

On the second day’s reading the people heard 
the directions for observing the feast of booths. 
are were taken at once to celebrate this feast, 

the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating themselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable rayerg praising for 
His great goodness to Israel, eploring the apostasy 
and disobedience cf the people, and tracing the 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins. || 

The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his memoirs 
mentions E. but once (12%).4 In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiah is mentioned but once (8°).** 


* Reading, after Ewald (Hist. v. 142 n. 4), 19 bran, Ear 1016, 
¢ See Bertheau-Kyseel, Esr., Neh., Bst., in ‘Kurzg. Ex. Hand- 


buch,’ in 
$ On this reading of eos Taw Bee Drumans Yale Lectures on 


On passage see -NEBHEMIAB, BOOKS OF. 
E, established the canonicity of the Pent. by those readings ; 
The Eara of Neh 182-12.38 is another person. 
best Gr. versions lack the title ahs Li 
; e’s 
The Neh of 10 is the sxmce ae'that of Kexr 22 mee 
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There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that ‘the chronicler unites thesc two men ver 
closely in his representations (Hist. 7. 161). # 
and Nehemiah were ted high authority in the 
Judean colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiah entirely ignores E.* Their purposes were 
different, it is true, one desiring to promote especi- 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the political; but among the Jews these spheres 
over pped or rather interlaced at all points. It is 
probable that E.’s chief work in Jerus. was accom- 
plished before Nehemiah’s arrival.t 
E. made a lasting impression upon the Jewish 
ple. The development of the later Jewish life 
ollowed the lines laid down by him. This is due, 
not so much to his keen rag sg in forecasting the 
future, as to the fact that his influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from which it 
never wholly departed. He gave the law an 
authority which it had never had before in Jewish 
history. This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 
LITERATURE. —Besides works referred to above, see PRE? 


art. ‘Esra und Nehemia’; O7JC? p. 168; Wellhausen, Hist. 
of Isr. and Jud. 180 ff. ; see also literature at end of foll. art. 


of a priestly family which re- 
bbabel, Neh 12? 1% = AZARIAH 
L. W. BATTEN. 


2. The epon 
turned with 
of Neh 10%. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 
There is much gain in treating these two books to- 
ieee They present similar problems; they 

eal with the same period; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon; and they were pnt into 
their present form by the same hand. 


That Ezr-Neh constituted but one book in the early Jewish 
canon is utable. The Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of book of OT, stating the number of verses, etc. 
There are no such notes at the end of Ezr, but those at the end 
of Neh include both books: ‘the book of Ezr contains 685 verses, 
and the middle verse is npn n‘y yay’ (Neh 38%). The Masso- 
retic sections show that our two books were regarded as one 
one section being Ezr 85-Neh 21. The twenty-two sacred 
books do not allow be 
re aid deee of the various books, says that ‘Ezra 
Ezr 


. two are included under B 

in Swete’s ed. ; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde.§ 
bbigraie Oh in the Heb. Bible, but follows it in 

the LXX. © illogical order of the Heb. has been attributed to 


riginal. 
was divided into three portions. At the end of each portion the 
placed notes similar to those found after the separate 
books. The notes on the Kethubim or are found 
not at the end o Moreover, as 
Ezr-Neh is a continuation of Oh, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it is al er unlikely that the 
arrangement was so unmin of chron. order. 


A. CONTENTS.—A review of the following ont- 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh is far 
from a complete history of the restoration. We 
find rather a short sketch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long periods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458),— 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered by this book, from the return 
of the first exiles in 537 to the second visit of Neh. 
in 432 is more than a cent., but as a matter of fact 
the actual time covered by the narrative is scarcely 
more than one-tenth of this time. 


* See Wellhausen, Jer. u. Jd. Geach. p. 168n.; Kuenen, 
Critique de L' Ancien Test. P. 610. 
t There is an article in 7SBA it. pt. 1, in which the writer 
es from the chronology that E. and Neh. came to Jerus. to- 
gether. The t is more ingenious than convin 
roar ai Esra et Neh, pp. 130, 
6. 
¢ kee further Oettli, ‘Die Geech. Hagiogr. und d. Buch 
Daniel,’ 1889, in Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgef. Kom. ; Oornill, 
Einleit? 45 ; PRB? \v. 382 ff.; Ryle, Canon ef OT, 1341. 
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L—(1) Exr 1-4%.—The return of the first com of exiles; 
the r of the heads of houses; the setting up of the altar; 
peal establishment of the sacrifices; the efforts te rebuild the 


and the opposition of the Samaritans B.0. 687. (2) Ezr 


5, 6.—Stimulated by the hete Hag. Zeo., the e 
the rebuilding of the temple under the lead of b- 

1 Joshua; their enemies try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius and the temple is com- 


Cyrus, 
sixth year, 3.0. 515. (8) Ezr 7~10.—The return of 
th a firman from Artaxerxes; the 
—Suocessful 


IL—(1) Neh 1-7%,—Neh., learning of the bad condition of 
affaires in Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 


renng as petted — to Soe ite — oe reaches 
erus., e walls by night, organizes the e for the 
work, and, in spite of the vigorous opposition of bbe snoailes of 
Ju in fortifying the city by the complete recon 


accomplished 
B. Sources.—Modern criticism has shown that 
Heb. literature, like other Sem. literature,* is 
jexrepan the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
ion has reached ite present form by compila- 
tion from several different sources, and it is not 
difficult to analyze the book into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their origin. In some cases 
we must be content with probabilities, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chapters. 

e casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, are 
written in the first person. The ‘I’ refers to Ezra 
ev here in Ezr, and to Nehemiah everywhere 
in Neh. The first person is used in Ezr 77-94, 
Neh 1-7" 127-@ 13+ These are portions of 
memoirs written by Ezra and Neh. respectively. 
They are for the most part preserved in their 
original form. It is evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. Ezra’s narrative 
has no pro beginning ; he came to Jerus. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing about the eee of this design. 
Neh.’s narrative breaks off abruptly ; the sequel to 
7 is not found in his account; 138 boxins in medias 
res; 13° must originally have had another con- 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these personal 
records of the two great leaders in the restoration 
of the Jewish state are of the test value. For 
convenience these memoirs will hereafter be de- 

ignated by the symbols E and N respectively.t 
he other portions dealing with the work of 


Ezra and N eile gh, proay arte of their 
memoirs, though in part on them. Ezr 7!-” 
is an introduction to the story of Ezra written b 
the compiler. For Ezra is spoken'‘of in the thi 
person : the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
Ma Bige put to death by Nebuchadnezyar in 
586 ; a would hardly have spoken of himself as 
‘an expert scribe’; this introduction anticipates 
bear foand in E. (See further in Driver, LOT7* 
p- ). 

Ezr 7% is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. V." is an introduction due to the com- 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
mene to be in its original form. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Jewish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
ef Cyrus (Ezr 1?*), is not conspicuous in this 

* Bayce, HCH c. 2. 
t So Kautzach, Die Hettige Schrift dee AT. 
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Cornill’s statement that ‘in details it is 
of such specific Jewish colouring that it at least 
must have been strongly retouched,”* is not justified 
by facta; and Driver's, that ‘it paar have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with thg 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ +t is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the rsa in the preparation of 
which it is not inconceivable that Ezra himself may 
have had a hand. At all events, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra in 
his memoirs, for the ee with which E. 
pepe is naturally connected with the royal edict. 

10 is the proper continuation of the pre- 
ceding section of E, but Ezra is spoken of in the 
third person. All efforts to explain this change of 
pereon as due to Ezra have been hopeless failures. 

he force of the fact lies in the taking 
place right in the middle of the narrative without 
any explicable cause. Moreover, we find one 
conspicuous anachronism: a room in the temple is 
called after Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib (10°); 
but Eliashib was a prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
12* 13‘), and a room could not have been called 
his son’s in 458.8 Yet there are points of resem- 
blance with E. The e is probably a revision 
and abbreviation of E, the work of the compiler. 
Neh 77-10. Of this portion 9*-10 is 
by Stade || as an original portion of E. The prayer 
is suited to Ezra, and the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘and Ezra said’ may be an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 77-9, is usually ac- 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it bears striking resemblance. There is room for 


grave doubt about the chronology. There is 
practically no guide except the ition of the 
A comparison of 7* and Ezr 3' shows 


that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this e with N, and he does not appear to 
have an expert in chronology. The section 
took its present form long after the events de 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 
earn Sayce has pointed out that the names in 
eh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.°° 
He regards this section as the work of ‘a layman,’ 
and not a priest like Ezra, since he himself 
with ‘the Lae ? (1932 87. 88), ++ 
neo a is made uF ad ra pl eae from 
the temple registers, with exp ry notes 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with of 
and may be based on N. Kénig says that ch. 11 
‘might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 12'-* ‘on account of 


Jaddua (12%) f. into the time of Alexander the 
Great.’ $f 
Neh 12-13 cannot be from N, for it uses the 


expression ‘in the days of Neh.’ (12), as of a time 
long past. K&nig admits that 12“ comes from a 
later hand, but holds that N begins with 13! 
instead of 13, as most critics maintain. W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? p. 427n., suggests that 13" * origin- 
ally stood between Ezr 10* ". 

here remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though he ms 
have used written sources. .. Vv.'™ are foun 
also in 2 Ch 36% The differences are very slight, 


Einl. p. 264. See also Kuenen, Critique de L’A. T. p. 507, 
details of the alleged colouring. . 


for th 

¢ LOT® p. 650. 

Bee, ¢.g., Keil, Bzra, NeA., Beth. 1878, p. 182 

§ See Cornill, Hint . 206. 

§ Geach. d. V. Jer. ti. 158 ff. 

q See art. Exna. 

ib oe te Bar, Nee end ae ee 

$} Hint. im das AT, 1898, p. 278. On the relation of Neh 11 t 
1 Ch 9333, gee » Introd. p. 82; Octtil, op, of. p. 1s 
Bertheau-Ryseel, ‘Kg?. Exeg. Handb. =. AT,’ 1387, Ber., Neh., % 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv.** con- 
-repap pede ee : Ege & a eal share 

6 inscriptions of Cyrus,”* it a to be stro 
coloured Jewish ideas. attributes ‘his 
success to Merodach, not to J”. 

2'-3'* is found also in Neh 7**, In the latter 
place it is appended to Nehemiah’s memoirs with 
this preface: ‘ And I found the book of the genea- 
logy of those who first came up: and I found 
written in it’ (75). There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. The numbers esp. 
differ oftener than they agree.t Such variation is 
always found in duplicates. Cf. Pss 14 and 53, Ps 
18 and 28 22, This does not destroy identity of 
origin. It appears from the large number of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. From such a regis- 
ia the erga aap ae dash es list ante 
its present place. ese lista have been but poorly 

in the transmission of the original do 
ments, as we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This list was already a 
of a narrative when copied Neh., since both 
versions end with narrative. This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jerus. for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 


promulgation of the law. 

3}-4° is v erally assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, rader, R , Driver, etc. For 
the grounds of this see LOT® 547 f.). 

4" These are two 


ay beaare from unknown 
sources. They cannot be from the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V.* con- 
tains a statement about an accusation made opens 
the Jews in the beg. of the reign of Xerxes. There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4’ may have been 

laced here on the supposition that it was intro- 

uctory to the ollowing, but we shall see 
that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
tw doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 


verses. 
Raa This e is written in the Aram. 


verses following, for that was written 
and Shimshai the scribe; moreover, letter which begins 
with v.11 is overloaded with introductions in the Aram. passage 


wv.810, Since Artaxerxes rei 


correction of Xerxes v.6 to Cambyses silening 520-589) and 
ardish§ out of the ques- 
ed in the 

re 


tion, since the contents agree with the date 

text. The letter says that the Jews are the re- 
bellious and , and have finished the walls, and repaired 
the foundations. It further if this city is rebuilt 
and the walls finished, the Jews will rebel and pay 
tribute, ‘and in the end it will the * The build- 


a the temple cannot be the point 
not signify rebellion. If the temple were the matter at issue, 


' © Bee RP, new eer. v. 14¢ ff. 
total in each case is the eame, but varies 


12,000 
from the sum of the dstailed numbers. (Gee further 


thas this city be not built, until a decree shall be i aay 
but makes no allusion to the temple. If a 

been issued fo the of the temple, the 
would have bad excuse for their neglect when 
reproaches them eis and Joshua would 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decree in Finally, would not have failed 


of the temple, but ties arise in ita relation to ch. 8, an 

to Hag In 81-7 we are told that Joshua and Zerub. 
u e soon val of the 

eet up the altar after the arrival of the first 
silvod eactifines were ak Gute eturted. Then the actual work 
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e does not refer to the hostility of their neighbours, but to 
poverty. But some of Brophecs utterances go 
further. He says: ‘ Lay to heart from day back to the time 
before one laid stone upon a stone in the temple of J” ’ (215)—a 
within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon w the wee on © promeecy Ae 
li very day; ‘ ~ > the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, the that the 
foundation of Js temple is laid 


4 


P 
the ” of hosts was 
laid ° ( ane Cree have been , and : 
A large the letter sent to Darius is taken up with the 
ane ed the Jews. They urge that they were di 
w 


Th estion of Tattenai ‘Wh y 
a decree to build this house?’ ¢ and his subeequent action im 

on of a work which had been aeataer' Pop 
up of a new issue. The passage in 


It is quite possible we have here, in 

fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the 
temple. Se eee Tore con the toanlasmas Games aes 
aactlon 66. 8: : in that case the troublesome 46S 
would not be seriously out of place; that is, it 


Einl.§ p. 207. Bertheau-Ryseel interprets after LXX the wooden 
famawork for the building. 
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have stocd just before the beginning of the history of Ezra. Its 
present tion would any. be further evidence of the limited 
critical insight of the compiler. For further discussion of this 


estion, see Kd Kini. p. 281 ff.; Driver, LOT® p. 647 (where 
culier eeletenses ail be teand); r, Heb. Avehsot. p. 


To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 6%, It is peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘king of ia’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of the Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con- 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor una on the material into its present 
shape undoub left the book as aunit. This 
editor, however, found the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and independent, but they were 
already gathered in two main documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources acc. to his 
own ideas ; he probably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear omitted portions which we 
should a preciate more than he did ; certainly, he 
made additions from his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Neh7. The lists 
were already a fixed part of the narrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra- 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh. himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion, is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
ee oe list was naturally placed where it 
properly belongs. 

e first part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs Eand N. To these, other 
material was added from time to time, to complete 
as far as possible the history of the restoration. It 
is highly probable that Neh 8-10, which we have 
seen reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, was originally a part of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was later transferred from chron. considera- 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es 9%). 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the Bk. of Chronicles. + 
He gathered material, and pre a history, 
written acc. to his own point of view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Neh 
being a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get intothe canon. The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 
once. But Ezr-Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re- 
storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s pec 
methods were not conspicuous in the later history. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the se tion, a few verses were retained in each 
part (Ezr 1)-*, 2 Ch 367), 

The hist. value of these books is very great ; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and the 
contain documents of great importance. But 
parts are not equally reliable. The Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 

* See Sayce, HCH p. 537. 

{ Bee the able discussion by Reuss, Das Alte Test. p. 8 ff. 
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as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eg khhernpeere and principal participants is of 
the highest value. ext in importance as hist. 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, designated by Kautzsch e 
and: e Ezr 10, Neh 8-10; # Neh 11° (acc. to 
Kautzsch). Of great value also are the Aram. 
documents in Ezr 486% 74%, The other sources 
are too far corrupted from their original forin to 
be of primary value. 

Notwithstanding the inferior trustworthiness 
of some portions, and the incompleteness of the 
whole, it is possible with the aid of the prophetic 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler- 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.° If 
much is lacking which we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
there is compensation in the preservation of precious 
original documents. The case would be different if 
the Chronicler had worked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram. docu- 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Chronicler’s narrative and of 
the historicity of the Jews’ Return under Cyrus 
has been discussed afresh by Kosters in the TAT 
(1897), 518 ff. See also the a7 oe Times, Viii. 
(1897), 71, 200, 268, 320, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), ix. 66.—EDITOR.] 
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EZRAH (my, AV Exzra).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4”). 
See GENEALOGY. 


EZRAHITE (‘nqx, LXX "Iopandelrys).—A name 
given to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
in Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 4*®, 
where LXX (B) reads Zapeirys. It is best under- 
stood as=Zerachite, cf. 1 Ch 2°, in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. <A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the title; it is called a ‘Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,’ and ‘a meditation by Heman the 
Ezrshite.’ There were also a Heman and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1 Ch 15"; the Ezrahites belon to the tribe 
of Judah. . T. DAVISON. 


EZRI Se aa superintendent of agri- 
culture (1 Ch 27%). 


EZRIL (B 'Etpeltd, A -t-, AV Esril), 1 Es 9; 
AZAREL in Ezr 10", 


*? On the value of these books, see Ryle, Ezra end Wek. 
Introd. § 11. 
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FABLE ie usually defined (with Dr. Johnson in 
his life of Gay) to be ‘a narrative in which beings, 
rational and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions’; and 
hence, as such beings do not present analogies to 
man in the spiritual region, it differs from other 


in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees choosing their king (Jg 9%); and (2) the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, in 
the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14°). In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de- 
scribed by any appellation. Indeed the ‘word 


fable does not occur in the canonical OT, nor is 


#600: (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly | J 


found in the LXX, except in Sir 20" (‘a man 
without grace is as a tale out of season’), where in 
the next verse rapafod% appears as the parallel, ‘a 
wise saw.’ The compound sv@ddcyes, author x 
fables, is used in Bar 3™; and here the parallel, 
searcher out of understanding, suggests a similar 
interpretation. Accordingly, we may conclude 
that the nearest approach in the OT to the idea of 
4000s is found in mdashal, the dark saying, parable, 
proverb, adage, in which Orientals clothed their 
deeper thoughts (Ps 49* 78%, Ezk 17%), and which 


sometimes mn Lee to stand for a warning 
(Jer 24° [Judah] ‘a reproach and a proverb’ wapa- 
Bon4, ). This does not differ materially from 


the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
p#060s,—found once or twice also in Plato,—from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa- 
sionally in try as early as that of Pindar 
(0. 1. a, N. 34); 2000s was the Latin fabula, con- 
spontaneously growin 
the myth of "al or hero (Plato, 
sometimes aig rere A composed, like /Zsop’s 
Fables (Plato, Phad. 60 (C), and then opposed to 
i! hes the historic story, or to d\#@ea, actual fact 
(P to, Phad. 61B; Aristot. Hist. An. 9.12). It 
is to this usage that the NT ,iées i 
(1 Ti 14 47, 2 Ti 44, Tit 1, 2 P 138), 

In 2 P 16 the word apparently bears the general 


allies i 


sense of fiction, ‘what we tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.’ But the fables referred 


to in the Pastoral Epp. as already endangering 
the soundness of the faith and the health of the 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a i 
kind. They are ‘Jewish’ (Tit 1"); they are ‘ pro- 
fane and anile’ 1 Ti 4" (cf. Plat. Rep. 1. 350); 
they are connected with genealogies, 1 Ti 1* (cf. 
Plato, Tim. 22 A, as to the offspring of Deu 
and Pyrrha), with fightings about the law (Tit 3° 
and with commandments of men (Tit 1%). The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some a dayne in Pasir eee of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding 
1 Ti 4°), which was doubtless founded upon Jewish 
w, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (Tit 1 1%) was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power; the 
* genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 


at Colosss (Col 2%%), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another; and when we 
read also elsewhere in these eee of the ‘ gnosis 
falsely so-called ’ (1 Ti 6”), of the ‘resurrection past 

y’ se 215), of the ‘ enchanters’ (2 Ti 3”), and 
of the ‘doctrines of demons’ (1 Ti 4'), we are 
irresistibly drawn towards the belief that the 
Sables of these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism —that earliest 
Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which was a strikingly 
similar mixture of Jewish and heathen speculation, 
ritual, and practice. See GNOSTICISM. 


the of Past. Epp. 0s “ug htfoot, Bebioat 
; on . . . 600 oo 
Besa 411 ff. ; (on the other side~ that the simply 
udaisti> Hort,  edoteete Christianity, Lect. M 
. WLASSIE. 
FACE is AV tr. of 1. 4x, for which RV in several 
instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 
as ‘nose’ (Gn 24%), ‘nostrils’ (Ezk 38%). 
lit. ‘eye’ (e.g. Ex 10° 3, Nu 22° ‘the face of the 
earth’). R rig ype es’ instead of ‘ face’ 
in 1K 20% 4 OK 9” Jer 4™. art very fre- 
quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense (¢.¢. 
49 by ‘upon the face of’). The shewbread (see 
BREAD, p. 318°) was called oy o7), lit. of 
the face, t.e. presence’ (see next paragraph). 
With o personal pronoun ‘my (thy, his, etc.) face’ 
my a locution for ‘me (thee, 
him,’ etc.). Hence the substitution by RV of 
‘them’ for ‘their face’ in Ex 14, and of ‘ thee’ 
for ‘ thy face’ in Gn 30", Dt 9°28’. Conversely, in 
Jer 17% AV has ‘thee’ and RV ‘thy face.’ 
The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean , and is often 
so translated. From the implied invitation or per- 
mission to approach (Est 4’), it came to mean 
avour, acceptance. On the other hand, the with- 
eld or averted face was Fl ae to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 13! 27° 88“ 143’ etc.). Such favour 
was called the light of the countenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89” etc.). 


Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
effect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
teelf | of the sky on the face. To ‘ t persons’ is 


generally oy xy), but in Dt 127 16, Pr 24% 28% it is 
OW» vn, lit. to recognize the presence of one (sec. 
iat aed the face he strongest possibl 
o spit in the was the ible 
expreation of scorn and aversion (Nu 12, Dt 25°, 
Job 30°, Is 50°, Mt 26% 27°, Mk 10% 14%, 1519, 
Lk 18"). In heated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaculation which means ‘I spit in your 
face,’ at the same time spitting on the ground at 
the feet of the person he is IB be Spt 3 with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, -abasement, are 
expressed the veils of women (Gn 24%), the 


) | reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 


(1 K 19), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered the face (Is 67), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42° ete.). To have the face covered by 
another, as in the case of Haman (Est 7°), was a 
sign of doom; the pan drawn over the face and 
wound round the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn 11 20”). G. M. MackIE. 


FACT.—A ‘fact’ (Lat. factwm) is any act or 


deed, good or bad; and this was the commonest 
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meaning of the word till about the beginning of 
the present century. Thus Spenser, FQ L iv. 
* But, when the furious fit was overpast, 
His cruel facts he often would repent.’ 

Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), ‘ fallin 
down upon his knees, he [Christian] asked 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.’ So T. 
Adams, JI Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like.’ This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
‘Jehu by his letters causeth seventy of Ahab's 
children to be beheaded : he excuseth the fact by 
the pro ney Elijah’; and 2 Mac 4% ‘ Certain 
of the Greeks that abhorred the fact also’ (Gr. 
cupucororvnpolrruw xal ray ‘EMAjywr, RV ‘ the Greeks 
also joining with them in hatred of the wicked- 
ness.’ This is the onl example of cupp., though 
jucorovnpéw is found 2 Mac 4 [A -edw] 8‘). The 
present use of ‘fact’ for something that has 
pec | » an undeniable truth, though 
ite classical for factum, and belonging to all the 

manic equivalents (Fr. fast, It. fatto, Sp. hecho), 
is not found in English before 1 

HASTINGS. 


J. 

FAIN is properly ‘glad,’ as ke, Worthy 
Commun. 66, ‘Then full faine wilt thou be to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’ ; or ‘ gladly,’ 
as Jn 12% Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne se Jesus.’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘glad under the circumstances,’ and that is ite 
meaning in AV : Job 27 ‘he would fain flee out 
of his hand’ (m3: cn3z, AVm ‘in fleeing he would 
flee’): 1 Mac 6*‘ they were fain to disperse them- 
selves’ (¢cxopricOncay, RV ‘they were scattered ’); 
Lk 15** ‘he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat’ (érefipue). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, Iv. vii. 38— 

to hovel thee with ovina, und’ reguse forlse 
fe] ee ea 
In short and musty straw?’ — oe 

From this the word easily slipped into the sense of 
‘ obliged,’ ‘ compelled,’ as in Pref. to AV ‘he was 
fain to make this answer, I cannot [read the book] 
for it is sealed’; Is 17 Cov. ‘Youre londe lieth 
waist ... and ye must be fayne to stonde and 
loke upon it’; and Defoe, Crusoe : ‘When the tide 
was out, I got most of the acy of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, thoug with infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for it into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three examples in AV, RV adds two: 
Lk 138%! ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ (6é\5 ce 
droxreivac; AV ‘will kill thee,’ the tr® of all 
previous . VSS [Wyc. ‘will slay thee’]); and 
Ac 26* ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain e me a Christian’ (Ev édAlyy pe welds 
Xporiavdy wecfoas; AV ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR yeréoOa: for 


The » Ponca: OF ytvieba:, is discussed in WH ‘Select 
Readings, loc, tia lsenddingl anak for wesea: is its difi- 
ou: simplify the on, yeiela: may have been 
The is, on either , Nearly impossible. 
The AV is a combination of the Geneva (155 y itoee thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian,’ and the Bishops’, ‘Som- 
what thou me to be a Christian.’ But it gives an 
unknown sense to ly éisy@, besides following the less probable 
ytvielas. The RV is new, and is got (1) by mentally supplying 
wéow (7) ‘labour’ after ly diow; (2 transla: esibus 
‘ i fain,’ am to b oad (3 coe which it certainly 

attempt to persuade’ ; 
setae It is adversely criticised b 
loc. But Bendall, Acts of Apoe. 
accepts it, rendering, ‘ Coe thou wouldest fain pe 
: e 


me to make me a O exclamation 
intended to suggest the irony in ppa’s vsice 
J. HASTINGS. 
FAINT.—From /eint the ptcp. of Old Fr. feindre 


to feign, faint signified first ‘ feigned,’ ‘ pretended,’ 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, ‘ He that oueth the 


FAIRS 


sense of weak: 
state, as Gn 25” ‘ Esau came from the field, and 
he was faint’ (jy, so 25", Dt 25%, Jg 89, 
Is 20°; ny 18 1448, 28S 21%; w 18S sea; 
ny: 2S 16%, Is 40%; éxAdoua: 1 Mac 3"); or (2) as 
chiefly moral, almost =‘ palate fl * which occurs 
only in the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 20° (239c 7, 
lit. ‘ soft-hearted’) ; Is 74 (qr-dx "a7 RV ‘neither 
let thine heart be faint’), Jer 49 (1353, RV ‘ they 
are melted away’), Sir 4° (uh Sdeyoywachoyss so 7) 3 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, Jer 8, La 1 
(both ‘~) 1 67 (both 3), or calamity, Is 1° (‘x). 
The verb is derived from the adj. It is used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
ds sical sense of ‘swoon’ (Dn 8*, Ad. Est 15’). 
tness is used d physically in Ad. Est 15% and 
spiritually in Lv 26”. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR. —1. Beautiful, as Sus v.? ‘a very fair 
woman’ (cad odpddpa); Sir 24% ‘I am the mother 
of fair love’ ve dyarjoews ris xadjs). So fre- 
quently in OT; but in NT only Ac 7™* (Moses) 
“was exceeding fair’ (doreios rg Oey, lit. ‘fair to 
God,’ see under EXCEEDING. The adj. occurs alao 
He 11” and again of Moses; AV ‘proper’; RV 
‘ goodly,’ the word in Ex 2? where the Heb. is 3‘ 
‘good’). 2 Unspotted, Zec 3° ‘a fair mitre’ 
(ny). Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe’; Ezk 17 Cov. ‘fayre scoured metall’; 
Wesley (1737), Works, i. 46, ‘a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wyclif's tr. 
of Zec 3° is (1382) ‘acleene cappe’ (1388, ‘a cleene 
mytre’); Douay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 

ives ‘ fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 

V restores ‘clean.’ 3 Plausidle, Gal 6? ‘to 
make a fair show’ (evxporwrijca) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 6° ‘fair speaking’ is used in a 
good sense, ‘a fair-speaking tongue will increase 

ind greetings’ (e0AaAos). The modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken’ had alsoa meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81,‘ He was... fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but seldam.’ 

In Ezk 271%14 16 18. S97 ¢ fairs” 3.6. markets, is 
used in AV (after Wyo. in v.47 and Geneva through- 
out) as tr. of Heb. o'jia}y, which is evidently 
‘wares’ as AV has it in v.™, the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR HAVENS (Kanol A:péves), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27*?%), is a small bay, two | es E. of 
Cape Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. ere does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, but 
there was one near it, ed Lasea. either Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writin 
but the former name survives in the modern Gr. 
dialect as Arpwewrvas Kadods, and archeological re- 
search has confirmed the identity of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name is euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Phenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis- 
tance W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con- 
siderable time, at a most critical of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Phoenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the 8. 
coast of Crete.’ W. Moir. 


PAIRS.—See Farr, WARES. 


* Of. H. Smith, Works, ll. 219, ‘The faint eples that weat to 
the land of Canaan.’ 


with feynt love.’ But it passed early into the 
whether (1) as a barely physi 
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FAITH.—I. THE PHILOLOGICAL EXPRESSION OF 
FaiTH.—The verb ‘to believe’ in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Heb. ;'p¥9, Hiph. of 
jox, except, of course, in Dn 6* where it repre- 
senta the corresponding Aramaic form. The root, 
which is widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in word ‘Amen’ has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, seems everywhere to convey the 
fundamental ideas of ‘fixedness, stability, stead- 
fastness, reliability.’ What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would appear to be rather that 
of ‘holding’ than that o ‘fupporting’ Sada igs 
this last is the sense adopted in Oz. Heb. Lex.). In 
the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘ to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 
= oe ae and a in Loring tiegh only 

e past iciple, designating those who are 
: ithfal’? (2 8 20%, Ps 12! 313) ith transitive 
vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only ina 
very specialized eppication, conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘caretak- 
ing’ or ‘ nursing’ OK 10): 5, Est 2’, Ru 4% 2S 44 
Nu 11%, Is 49%, La 4°; of. 2 K 18" ‘pillars’ and 
(the Niphal] Is 60‘), the implication in which seems 
to be that of ‘holding,’ ‘ bearing,’ ‘ carrying.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of transitive Qal 
(Is 60*) : elaewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What- 
ever holds, is steady, or can be epee iet 
whether a wall which securely holds a nail (Is 
22%- %), or a brook which does not fail (Jer 15"), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 S 7"), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 42”), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps ) ora 
heart found faithful (Neh 9°), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 13%), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 7°), is x3. The Hiphil occurs in one 
in the primary physical sense of the root 
[Sob $9”). Elsewhere it constantly the sense 
of ‘to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘to 
believe’ (Ex 4*', Ps 116°, Is 79 28, Hab 1°). Obvi- 
ously it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
acquisition or exhibition of the eas, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with respect to its object. 
The ;"oyo is therefore one whose state of mind is 
free from faintheartedness (Is 7°) and anxious haste 
eats and who stays himself upon the object of 
is contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a vigorous active commit- 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28", Job 24", 
Ps 27%), and lays hold of the object of his confi- 
dence with firm trast. 

The most common construction of }'>"7 is with 
the preposition 2, and in this construction ite 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex- 
sogerse It is probably never safe to represent 

his phrase by the simple ‘believe’; the preposition 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 106'* 119% 78%), or 
some earthly force or good (Job 39 15% 24", Dt 
28%). It is no less true when the hg is & person, 
human (1 § 273, Pr 26%, Jer 12%, Mic 7°) or su 
human (Job 4° 15%), or the representative of A 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19°, 2 Ch 20”). It is above all true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himeelf 
and that indifferently whether or not the special 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specific 
occasion (Gn 15%, Ex 148, Nu 14” 20%, Dt 18, 2 K 
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174, 2 Ch 20, Ps 78%, Jon 38°). The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing * seems, on the other hand, to 
lie in the construction with the preposition 
which appears to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentingly turns. This credence 
may be given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 145); it may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (1 K 10’, 2 Ch 9°); it is due 
to words of the Lord and of His messengers, as 
well as to the signs wrought by them (Ps 106%, Is 
53!, Ex 4%), It may also be withheld from an 
human speaker (Gn 45%, Ex 4%, Jer 40%, 2C 
32\5), but is the right of God when He bears witneas 
to His majors or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43%° ). In this weakened sense of the 
word the position believed is sometimes at- 
tached to it by the conjunction ‘> (Ex 4°, Job 9", 
La 4%). In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper meaning comes out more 
strongly (Jg 11”, Job 15*, Ps 27), and the same 
is true when the verb is used absolutely (Ex 4", Is 
7° 2816, Ps 116", Job 20, Hab 1°). In these con- 
structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
a for, the conviction of things not seen. 

o hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT. 
This circumstance need not in itself possess signi- 
ficance; the notions of ‘faith’ and ‘faithfulness’ 
lie close to one another, and are not uncommonl 
expressed by a single term (so rioris, fides, faith). 
Asa matter of fact, however, ‘faith,’ in ita active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice: Dt 32” where it 
represents the Heb. pox, and Hab 2‘ where it stands 
for the Heb. nyoy; and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no peseare but Hab 2‘. The very 
aang of this passage, however, is the sharp con- 


meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
deean is ever exhibited as the type of insolent self- 
assertion (1’-"-16), in contrast with which the 
righteous appear, Saber not as men of in- 
Sa ig and steadfast faithfulness, but as men who 
look in faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 15° 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish expositors 
of the Here we have, therefore, thrown 
into e clear light the contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldean, and of the 
righteous: of the one the fundamental trait is 

-sufficiency; of the other, faith. This faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the righteous 
man, and by which he obtains life, is obviously no 
mere assent. It is a profound and abiding disposi- 
tion, an ingrained attitude of mind and heart 
towards God which affects and gives character to all 
the activities. Here only the term occurs in OT; 
Ley be Pp ite sole seanpa lac it rises to the full 

eight of ita most pregnant meaning. 

e extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith’ in OT 
may pre us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe’ is far from common in it. In a religious 
application it occurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a, score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 4%, Hab 15), the fact of a divine 
revelation (Ex 4°, Job 9'*), or the words or com- 
mandments of God in general (with 3 Ps 106” 
119%). In Ex 19° and 2Ch 20” God’s prophets 
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are the object of His Repke. confidence. God 
Himself is the object to which they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
some eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith Lepper | turns 
oe 9%, Is 43"), In the remainder of them it 
upon His very person that faith reste in 
assured confidence (Gn 15°, Ex 148%, Nu 141! 2013, 
Dt 18, 2K 17, 2 Ch 20”, Ps 78", Jon 3°). It is in 
these instances, in which the constrnction is with 
3, together with those in which the word is used 
absolutely (Ex 4%}, Is 79 2815 Ps 116"), to which 
may be added Ps 27 where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of religious be- 
lieving comes to ita rights. Thetypical instance is, 
of course, the great word of Gn 15°, ‘And Abram 
believed in the LORD, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness’; in which all subsequent believers, 
Jewish and Christian alike, have found the Hercreggt 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise ; what it on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the promise here recorded, but as His servant's 
shield and exceeding great reward (16'). It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is here emphasized ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J” when he ‘ put his trust 
in God’ (érlorevcery rg Oe, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He ponent in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 14”, cf. Dt 1°, 2K 17%), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
el, ‘They believed not in , and trusted 
not in his salvation’ (Ps 78"). To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not merely to assent to 
His word, but with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LXX sicretew takes its place 
as the regular rendering of ;"pxn, and is very rarely 
set aside in favour of another word expressing trust 
(Pr 26” welOec@ar). In a few cases, however, it is 
strengthened by oe with a preposition 
(Dt 1°, Jg 11”, 2Ch 20”, cf. Sir 15 2" etc., 1 Mac 
1% 716 etc., dumwretew; Mio 75, xararicretey) ; and 
in a few others it is construed with prepositions 
& ron, Jer 12°, Ps 78%, Dn 6%, 1 S 27%, 2 Ch 20”, 

ic 7°, Sir 35"; érl viva, Is 287° (2), 3 Mac 2’; éwi 
tur, Wis 127; efs reva, Sir 38"; card riva, Job 448 
1519 2438), 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex- 
pressing the high religious faith of OT that the 
word was prepared for its NT use. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religious faith in 
classical speech. Resting ultimately on a root 
with the fundamental sense of ‘binding,’ and 
standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘ trusting,’ ‘ putting faith in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 

ing down into ‘believing,’ it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary use of that ungenial rela- 
tion to the gods which was characteristic of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by wicrs—the proper acknowledgment in thought 
and act of their existence and rights. For this 
voulfes was the usual term, and the relative 
strength of the two terms may be obeerved in 
their use in the opening sections of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (1.1. 1 and 5), where Socrates is char 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned (voulter rods Geots), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (ricreve:y rots Geois). Some- 
thing of the same depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Epinomis (980 C), Itoretcas 
rots Geots etyov. But ordinaril ily miorevtesy rois Seois 
appears as the synonym of voulfew rods Geovs, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Plut. de 
Superst. ii.; Arist. Rhet. ii. 17). It was only by 
its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 
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the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in NT as the standiny designation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for rlons 
also, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense from OT; but it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and certainly not without influence from 
Gn 15° and Hab 2‘ that this term, too, was prepared 
for NT use. In classical Greek lors is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implyi at such 
belief rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). Though there is no suggestion in 
this of weakness of conviction (for rlov:s expresses 
a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con- 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely rises above 
intellectual conviction into its naturally more con- 
ree region of moral trust (Soph. Oecd. Rez, 146, 

47). That this, ite fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was nec that it should be trans- 
ferred into a new religious atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears witness that it thus came to 
ita rights on the lips of the Greek-speaking Jews. 
It is going too far, to be sure, to say that Philo’s 
usage of ‘faith’ is ecarcely distinguishable from 
that of NT writers. The gulf that se tes the 
two is very wide, and has not been inaptly described 
by saying that with Philo, faith, as the queen of 
the virtues, is the righteousness of the righteous 
man, while with St. Paul, as the abnegation of 
all claim to virtue, it is the righteousness of the an- 
righteous. But it is of the utmost significance that, 
in the pages of Philo, the conception is filled with 
@ content which far transcends any usage ot the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religious conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to his idea of it as the crowning virtue of the gouly 
man, to be attained only with the supremest 
difficulty, ially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as tially a 
changeless, unwavering ‘standing by God’ (Dt 5**), 
—binding us to God, to the exclusion of ev 
other object of desire, and making us one wi 
Him. It has lost that soteriological content which 
is the very heart of faith in OT; though there does 
not absolutely fail an occasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Divinity, rd 
éy, upon which faith rests, than the God of 
and salvation; and it therefore stands with hi 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 
religious life. But we can perceive in the usage 
of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word rlors to describe that complete detach- 
ment from earthly things, and that firm convic- 
tion of the reality and supreme significance of the 
things not seen, which underlies ita whole NT use. 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘faith’ 
and ‘ believe’ in the two Testaments is certainly in 
& formal aspect very great. In contrast with their 
extreme rarity in OT, they are both, though some- 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
i baa distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly enough occur about 
equally often (about 240 times ). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2and 3 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse; the noun onlyin the Gospel of John 
and 2 and 3 Jn: both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(about sixteen to one). In St. John, on the other 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 
occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other books the pro 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 
‘faith’ occurs in the active sense in but a single 
passage; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare. In OT in only about half the instances of 
ite occurrence is the verb ‘to believe’ used in a 
religious sense; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
ceded in any other sense. The transitive usage, in 
which it expresses entrusting something to someone, 
occurs a few times both in the active (Lk 16", Jn 2*) 
and the ive (Rev 3*, 1 Co 9’, Gal 2’, 1 Th 2, 
1 Ti 14, Tit 1°); but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word does not 
express religious believing, gerd the fol- 
lowing : Jn 9%, Ac 9*, 1 Co 118, Mt 24®%, Mk 13%, 
2 Th 2", cf. Ac 134 154, Jn 47, 1 Jn 4. The 
classical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with prepositions and the absolute 
use of the verb; the construction with the dative 
occurs about forty-five times, while that with 
Breposeu occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 
When construed with the dative, riorederry in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily in a somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 1”, Jn 4% 57 12%, Ro 10%, cf. 2 Th 2") or 
written (Jn 28 57, Ac 24" 2677) word of God; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 10%). When its object is a person it is rarel 
another than God or Jesus (Mt 21%-*, Mk 11%, 
Lk 20°, Jn 58, Ac 8!2, 1 Jn 4'), and more rely 
God (Jn 5*, Ao 16% 27%, Ro 4709, Gal 3°, Tit 3°, 
Ja 23,1 Jn 5") than Jesus (Jn 4% 5% # 6% gh. a. 
10*7- 8 1411, Ac 178, 2 Ti 1%). Among these pas- 
sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and when it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, believing trust is con- 
veyed. In 1 Jn 3%, for example, we are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,’ but ‘ believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ,’ for in this 
is summed up the whole Godward side of Christian 
duty. So there is no reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15° are adduced in Ro 4’, Gal 3°, 
Ja 2" in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text; and this deeper religious faith can scarcely be 
excluded from the belief in God adverted to in 
Ac 16, Tit 3® (cf. Jn 5%), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti 1"? (cf. Jn 5* 6”), and is 
obviously the prominent conception in the faith of 
Crispus declared in Ac 18°. The passive form of 
this construction occurs only twice—once of believ- 
ing assent (2 Th 17°), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 3"). The few 
passages in which the construction is with the 
accusative (Jn 11%, Ac 134, 1 Co 118 137, 1 Jn 43°) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper implication. 
The same may be said of the cases of attraction 
in Ro 4” and 10%. And with these weaker 
constructions must be se da also the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen of which occur in the 
wiitings of St. John), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction én. Ina 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
inty the religious sphere (Jn 9%, Ac 9%); in a 
couple more there is specific reference to prayer 
(Mk 11%-%); in yet a couple more it is general 
faith in God which is in mind (He 118, Ja 29). 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import—now the possession by Jesus 
of a special power (Mt 9%), now the cen fact of 
His saving work (Ro 10°, 1 Th 4*), now the ve 
hinge of the Christian hope (Ro 6%), but prevail- 
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ingly the divine mission and personality of Jesus 
Himself (Jn 6% 8% 1137-62 1319 1410 1627. 30°) 78. 21 90m, 
1 Jn 5-5). By their side we may recall also the 
rare construction with the infinitive (Ac 154, 
Ro 14%). 

When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper 
sense of the word—that of firm, trustful reliance 
—comes to its full rights. The construction with 
é», which is the most frequent of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk 14, where the object of faith is ‘the gospel,’ 
though Jn 3", Eph 1 may also be instances of it, 
where the object would be Christ. The implica- 
tion of this construction would seem to be finn 
fixedness of confidence in its object. Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of éxl 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Besides the 
Mea from Is 28'*, which ap alike in 

9% 104, 1 P 2%, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 24%, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on,’ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophete have spoken ; and 1 T1 1"°, where 
we are declared to ‘ believe on’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, %.6. to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 
governing the accusative, which invulve an impli- 
cation of ‘ moral motion, mental direction towards,’ 
are more frequently used. That with ¢wi, indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis- 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the object on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay hold is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ—as He that 
justifies the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 

rd from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 
Himself. In Mt 27@ the Jewish leaders declare 
the terms on which they will become ‘believers 
on’ Jesus; in Ac 16*! this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by faith in Christ 
—‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’ 
and appropriately, therefore, it is in this form of 
expression that those are designated who have 
meet Copedow on Christ (Ac 9 1227 22%), The 
special NT construction, however, is that with eis, 
which occurs some forty-nine times, about four- 
fifths of which are Johannine and the remainder 
more or less Pauline. The object towards which 
faith is thus said to be reliantly directed is in one 
unique instance ‘the witness which God hath 
witnessed concerning his Son’ (1 Jn 5%), where 
we may well believe that ‘belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that 1s, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, is always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14!, cf. 1 Jn 5”, and also 
1 P 1, where, however, the true ener is prob- 


ably miorovds e/s Oedv), and most common ly rist 
(Mé 188, Jn QU gié. 18.86 430 G29. 35. 40 75. a1. ae. 29. 48 g30 
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Ac 10® 14% 194, Ro 10-4, Gal 26, Ph 1%, 1 P 18, 
1 Jn 5", cf. Jn 12% 142 2% 316 1 Jn 5%). A glance 
over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. It may be 
more of a question wherein the Pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
adjoins only the Salt towards whom the strong 
feeling expressed by the verb is directed. In any 
event, what these passages express is ‘an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another,’ 
a complete self-surrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase mierevew els may be 
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derived from the very rich use of the verb abso- 
lately, in a sense in no way inferior. Its absolute 
use 18 aha evenly distributed h the NT, 
occurring 29 times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 
times in Acta, 15 times in the Synoptics, and once 
each in Hebrews, James, ] Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the lips of Jesus some 18 times. 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
poate eon act of crediting,—apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to His followers not to believe 
when men say ‘‘‘Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
‘“‘here”’ (Mt *, Mk 13“). In equall pig saber 
ingly few instances is it used of specific of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctrine—that of the 
unity of God (Ja 2%). Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 21”). Four times in a single chapter 
of John it is used of belief ina specifie fact—the 
t fact central to Christianity of the resurrec- 
ion of Christ (Jn 20% * %-%), It is used occasion- 
ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk 18, Ac 
), and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimonies of Jesus, whether with refer- 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 34 1%, 
Lk 22%), g thence to general faith in the 
word of salvation (Lk 8'* 8), Twice it is used of 
general soteriological faith in God (Jude®, Ro 4"), 
and a few times, with the same pregnancy of im- 
lication, where the reference, whether to God or 
hrist, is more or less uncertain (Jn 17, Ro 442, 2 Co 
44%18), Ordinarily, however, it expresses soterio- 
logical faith directed to the person of Christ. In 
a few instances, to be the immediate trust 
expressed is in the extraordi pnb of Jesus 
for the performance of earthly effects (the so-called 
‘miracle faith’), as in Mt 8%, Mk 9 9% ™ Lk 9m, 
Jn 4411; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘saving faith’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 4@ com with v.? and 9”, and Jn 11@ 
compared with v.¥ and 12”; and, in any case, 
these are insignificant in number when 
compared with the great array in which the refer- 
ence is distinctly to saving faith in Christ (Mk 9 
15 (Jn 31), Jn 3% 44. 42. 88 546 Gas. 47. 66. 64 O98 1 (:). 8 
113 12% 14% 168 19° 207, Ac 24468 534 gis 1)" 
1318. 3. © 1.4) 155. 7 1712. 34 1 88. 87 193. 18 019. B Ro 118 333 
10* © 132 15%, 1 Co 17 3° 148 15% 1, Gal 3%, Eph 


1% 1 Th 17 2 OTh1% Hedd 1P 97). A 
survey of these will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘to believe’ is a technical term to ex- 


press reliance on Christ forsalvation. In a number 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufficiently defined by the context, 
but, without contextual indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
a participle very much as a verbal noun, 
wit. the meaning of ° hristian’: in Mk 9*, Ac 11% 
1Co 1%, Eph 13, 1 Th 17 2 the participial 
construction is evident; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether ol micredcayres is not used as a noun 
in such passages as Ac 24 4%, 2 Th 1, He 4; and 
in Ac 5" surredorres is perhaps generally recognized 
as used substantively. Before the disciples were 
called ‘Christians’ (Ac 11%, cf. 26%, 1 P 4'8) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be- 
lievers,’—those who had turned to Christ in trust- 
ing reliance (ol xecretcarres), or those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (ol ricved- 
ovres); and that the undefined ‘to believe’ had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust. 
The occasional use of of microf in an equivalent 
aig uae aa Eph I’, 1 Ti 4 oe i v 174), 
or which the way was prepar y the compara- 
tively frequent ass of ths adjective in the classic- 
ally rare active sense (Jn 17, Ac 16!, 1 Co 7, 2 Co 
6°, Gal 3°, 1 Ti 4" 5° 6?, Tit 1°), adds weight to 


-Gal 5%, Tit 2, of men; cf. 1 Ti 56? 
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this conclusion ; as do also the use of drove of * un- 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 6° 7 10" 
140 1 Ti 8) or deepened sense (2 Co 4‘ 6, Tit 
15, of, Jn 20", Mt 177, Mk 9%, Lk 9°), and the 
related usage of the words driorla (Mk 9* (164), Mt 
138, Mk 6%, Ro 4% 11% *, 1 Ti 1%, He 3™ 9), driorées 
(Mk 16209, Lk 241-4, Ac 28™, ] P 27), and dAryé- 
HH Mt 6” 8” 14%) 168, Lk 12%), é\yorcrla 
(Mt 17). 

The impression which is thus derived from the 
usage of rwreter is only deepened by attending 
to that of wlors. As already intimated, riots 
occurs in NT very rarely in ite ive sense of 
‘ faithfulness,’ ‘integrity ' (Ro 3* of God ; me 233, 

‘ap edge’; 
Ac 17" ‘assurance’; others add 1 Tié64, 2T1 2 
3”, Philem*). And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always to the religious 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divine 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
resta is but seldom explicitly ex In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, but alwa 
something of the fullest soteriological ‘ifi- 
cance—the per of Christ (Ph 1%), the saving 
truth of God ( Th 2%), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the d Col 238, cf. Ac 14° 3°), 


four of them the ¢ ; 
in Ph 1” the Behe ,» in 2 Th 2¥ the saving trath, in 
Col 2" the almighty working of God, and in Ac 3* 
the name of Jesus. In one of them it is God (Mk 
11¥), The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in these cases is decisive with reference to ite 
nature in the remaining cases, in which Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the object on which faith rests (Ro 
$72 8, Ga] 216 16. © 33), Eph 34 443, Ph 3°, Ja 2', Rev 
2314"), Next most frequently ite object is joined 
to faith by means of the preposition ¢» (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances the object is a thing—the blood 
or righteousness of Jesus (Ro 3%, 2 FP 1"); in the 
rest it is Christ Himeelf who is ted as the 
und of faith (Gal 3*, Eph 1, Col 1¢, 1 Ti 14 3%, 
Ti 13 3%), Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is soe to rlons by seer of Bol Ee 
ition els, designating, a parently, merely the 
abject with reference to which faith i 
(cf. especially Ac 20"); the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance (1 P 1™), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 207 24% 264, Col 2°). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless be place 
the two inscoaaces in which the preposition zpés is 
used, by which faith ia said to look and adhere to 
God ath 1°) or to Christ (Philem®). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in- 
stance God is joined to xloms by means of the 
position éri as the object to which it restingly 
turns. It would seem that the pregnant sense of 
wloms as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to be expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to its object. : 
Accordingly, the use of the word without speci- 
fied object is vastly preponderant. In a few 
of such instances we may see a specific reference 
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to the coustel confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 18°, Ja 1° 5%). In a somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders—the so-called ‘miracle 
faith’ (Mt 8! 92 3 9 15% ) (217), Mk 2° 4© 5™ 
10°, Lk 5” 7° 8% 17! 18%, Ac 3'¢ 14°)—although 
how little this faith can be regarded as non-soterio- 
logical the language of Mt 9*, Mk 2°, Lk 5” shows, 
as well as the parallelism between Lk 7 (cf. 8® 
17) and Mt 9%, Mk 5. The immense mass of 
the passages in which the undefined iors occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in- 
differently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. Ita implied reference is indeed often ex- 
tremely difficult to fix; pads ty the — es in 
which it may, with some confidence, referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The ee of clearness with which an im- 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be eres by the general knowledge 
of the reader. And this is as much as to say that 
riers is so used as to imply that it had already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition that it might convey ite full sense 
of saving faith in Jesus Christ to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practically a 
synonym for ‘Christianity’ comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as ol éx xicrews (Gal 37°), which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘ believers.’ A transi- 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro 3%, rdv éx 
wlorews ‘Inco? ; that the 'Inood could fall away and 
leave the simple of éx wlorews standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined rio7s had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec- 
tive use of ricms in the NT. That in such pa- 
mages as Ac 6’, Gal 1% 3% 6, Ph 1%, Jude*™® it 
conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion’ appears 
plain on the face of the es; and by their 
side can be placed such others as the following, 
which seem transitional to them, viz. : Ac 16°, 1 Co 
163, Col 1%, 1 Ti 19 4)-© 58 Tit 1, and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 13°, Ro 
oo. ca 1%, 1 TiS 6 3, 2 Ti 3 eee 14 34, 
. It is not necessary to suppose that ricms is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei; it 
seems possible to through them all the con- 
ception of ‘ subjective taith conceived of objectivel 
as a power, —even through those in Jude an 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others in sat iba as meaning doctrina + But 
this generally admitted objectivizing of subjective 
faith makes riovis, as truly asif it were understood as 
doctrina fides, on the verge of which it in any case 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.’ 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re- 
ligion’ is ea a hae in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; though it be from the point of view of life, 
still ‘ the faith’ has become a synonym for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ ‘ believers’ for ‘ Christians,’ ‘to believe’ for 
‘to me a Christian,’ and we may trace a de- 
velopment by means of which ricms has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
sesentially in ‘believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supplies a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 3%-*, in which the phrases ‘before the faith 
came’ and ‘now that faith is come’ probably mean 
little more than before and after the advent of 
‘Christianity’ into the world. On the ground of 
such a usage, we may at least re-affirm with in- 
creased confidence that the idea of ‘faith’ is con- 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 
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‘ belief’ in an intellectual sense, but all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul tc 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

II. THE HISTORICAL PRESENTATION OF FAITH. 
—It lies on the very surface of the NT that ite 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental one of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. To them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ro 4, Gal 3, 
He 11, Ja2); and in their apprehension ‘ those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘Christians,’ are by that v 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 37, Ko 4}. 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘believer’ (Gal 3°) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4’) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 4%). And not only Abraham, but the whole 
series of OT heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the gaining of the soul’ (He 11). 
Wrought in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 4%), 
it produced in them the same fruits, and consti- 
tuted them a ‘cloud of witnesses’ by whose 
testimony we should be stimulated to run our own 
race with like penance in dependence on Jesus, 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (He 12"). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distine- 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants; 
everywhere the sense of continuity is prominent 
(Jn 5% @ 128% 4 ) P 2), and the ‘ proclamation 
of faith’ (Gal 37°, Ro 10)*) is conceived as easen- 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘the post shall live by 
his faith’ (Hab 2*, Ro 127, Gal 3", He 10%). Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the infrequency of the occurrence on ita 
pages of the terms ‘ faith,’ ‘ to believe,’ the religion 
of the OT is obviously as fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of the NT. There is a sense, to 
be sure, in which all religion presupposes faith 
(He 11°), and in this broad sense the dan te of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously its foundatio 
but because its very essence consisted in faith, an 
this faith was the same radical self-commitment to 
God, not merely as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which meets us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT. Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there existe, indeed, no fur- 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
ae working out of redemption brought 
with it. 

The hinge of OT religion from the very beginning 
turns on the facts of man’s sin (Gn 3) and conse- 
quent ‘unworthiness (Gn 3*)°), and of God’s 
(Gn 3) and consequent saving activity (Gn 3* 4° 
6& 1%), This saving activity presents itself from 
the very beginning also under the form of promise 
or covenant, the radical idea of which is naturall 
faithfulness on the part of the promisins God wi 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to tace with a holy 

, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
mercy of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that mercy only by express assurance. Accord- 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gn 3% 8"), which freely 
grants benefita to man ; while on man’s part there 
is never question of merit or of a strength by which 
he may prevail (1 S 2°), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 32), by virtue of which 
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humili from the first as the keynote of 
OT ip ia in the earlier portions of the OT, to be 


sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servante of 
The easence of patriarchal religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
pious is that it is a life of faith, that its regulative 
principle is drawn, not from the earth but from 
above. Thus the first recorded human acta after 
the Fall—the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain—are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though men should ‘tie for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the great prone of the Seed (Gn 3%). Simi- 
larly, the whole story of the Flood is so ordered as 
to throw into relief, on the one hand, the free 
ey of God in His dealings with Noah (Gn 6* 
1. 31 98), and, on the other, the determination of 
Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 6” 7° 9”). The open declaration 
of the faith-principle of Abraham’s life (Gn 15*) 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
actually is most distinctly said both of Abraham 
and of them through the medium of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and effect of exhibiting the 


life of the servants of God as a life of faith, and it | d 


is just by the fact of their implicit self-commit- 
ment to God that throughout the narrative the 
servants of God are differentiated from others. 
This does not mean, of course, that with them 
faith took the place of obedience: an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show iteelf 
in obedience to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
marked feature of the patriarchal narra’ive. But 
it does mean that faith was with them the pre- 
condition of all obedience. The patriarchal re- 
ligion is aarpueee | a religion, not of law but of 
romise, and therefore not primarily of obedience 
ut of trust; the holy w is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn ™ 6° 171 24 4814), but it is 
characteristically described as a walk ‘ with God’ ; 
ita peculiarity consisted precisely in the orderin 
of life by entire trust in God, and it expressed 


itself in conduct wing out of this trust (Gn 3” 
4) 67 78 818 124 17% 2113 1899). The righteousness 
of the patriarchal was thus but the manifesta- 


tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises. 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, when the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to be thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘ faith 
in action,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of Israel, but 
only a new stage in its orderly development. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in ite history; and 
the law prea was not a code of jurisprudence for 
the world’s government, but a body of household 
ordinanves for the regulation of God's family. It 
is therefore iteelf grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole religious life of Israel in the 

ace of the covenant God (Ex 207). It is only 

use Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to 
be a peculiar porls unto Him (Dt 14’), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19°; cf. Tit 2). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law, nor as a virtue superior to ita precepts, 
nor yot as a substitute for keeping them ; it rather 
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lies behind the law as its presupposition. Accord. 
ingly, in the history of the giving of the law, faith 


is expressly emphasized as the presup tion of 
the whole relation existing between and 
J”. The signs by which Moses was accredited, 


and all Js deeds of power, had as their design 
(Ex $'2 4) & & © 19% %) and their effect (Ex 4" 12™ ™ 
142 247, Ps 106") the working of faith in the 


people; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest crime they could commit (Nu 14", 
Dt 1” 9%, Ps 78% 3 106%, as is even momen 


failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu 20"). 
sles te lig iparc ve: rps me 
ey le to Him, institu by grace on His part and 
aith on eS to carry out 

is ious purposes for them, delivering them 
from bo n ivi i 


ing them in the promised 
land into a kingdom of prieste and a holy nation. 
In other words, it is a precondition of the law that 
Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is thorefore to be ordered by His precepta. 
Ita desi was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J”, 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J”; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com- 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the LorD, that it might be a witneas 
inst the ions of (Dt 31%). 
The effect of the law was consonant with its 
rs Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
urely as spirit, and sought, by scrupulous 
ent of it as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a claim on God in behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was ever represented as something future. Bat, 
just in proportion as ite spirituality and inward- 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in 
sense of shortcoming and sin, and to sharpen the 
conviction that from the of God alone could 
salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conscious dependence on God was met by a two- 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new dispensation of grace was 
promised in which the law of God’s gs dete 
should be written upon the heart, and should 
become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 247 314%, Ezk 36%; cf. Ezk 16%, 
J13, Hos 2%), It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved cues 
of life numerous, the work of redemption unfinished, 
and the consummation of the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the sainta should set 
upon the future; and these deficiencies were felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should increase as 
time a and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption from within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly proclaimed as 
consisting in such a confident trust in the God of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in I or by 
J”s judgments on Israel’s —such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo- 
cracy itaelf, could preserve, in enduri Pid the 
assurance of the ultimate realization o ’s pur- 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom. Thus hopeful waiting upon 
J” became more and more the centre of Israelitish 
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piety, and J” became before all ‘ the Hope of Israel ’ 
(Jer 14° 17% 60’, of. Ps 715). On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26° 50), 
fixing his heart on J” as the Rock of the heart 
(Ps 73%), His people’s strength (Ps 46) and trust 
(Ps 40* 65° 715, Jer 17"). Freed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-confi- 
dence, he is meanwhile to live by faith (Hab 2‘). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
ed ste hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample body of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti- 
tates the easence of faith. Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word, His 
name, His mervy, His salvation (rej), of seeking 
and finding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (99), of committing ourselves to God (2) 
eetting confidence (597) in Him, looking to Him 
(3°27), relying upon Him (|y¥73), staying upon Him 
(2003), setting or fixing the heart upon Him (34 [20), 
binding our love on Him (peg), cleaving to Him 
(p33). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in (4p), waiting on Go 
(5o:), of longing for Him (790), patiently waiting 
for Him (97\7n7), and the like. 

By the aid of expressions, it becomes 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J” of 
His believing people, and which is summed up in 
the term faith. It is a reverential (Ex 14", Nu 
144 203) and loving faith, which resta on the 
strong basis of firm and unshaken conviction of 
the might and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J” and unwavering 
expectation of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
promises, but more especially of His promise of 
salvation, and in consequent faithful and exclusive 
adherence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J”, with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of His promised salvation. It there- 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other human help, and on the other 
with doubt and unbelief, despondency and un- 
faithfulness. From J” alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt 77 8# 9%, Am 3%, Hos 13°, Ezk 20°, Jer 39%, 
Mal 17), and to those only who look solely to Him 
for it (Is 31! 574 2816 30% Jer 175 39%, Ps 118° 146? 
207, 1S 17%, Ps 28% 11%, Job 22% 31™, Ps 52°). 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the O 
always distinctly soteriological; ite end the 
Messianic salvation ; and its essence a trusting, or 
rather an entrusting of oneself to the God of salva- 
tion, with full assurance of the fulfilment of His 

ious and the ultimate realization of 

is promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God o 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not essentially changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the eemer in the person of the pro- 
maised Messiah. That it is comparatively seldom 
aesignated in the OT by the names of ‘faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 
inted out, to the special place of the OT in the 
istory of revelation, and the adaptation of its 
whole contents and language to the particular 
task in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT stage 
of development, and reyuired emphasis to be laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J” and on the 
duties of reverence, sincerity, and patience. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies these 
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duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
and comes to open expression in frequent 
and synonym, and as often in its own proper terms 
as is nat in the circumstances. ially in 
the t crises of the history of redemption (Gn 
15, Ex 4° 19°, Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of ee apa expiict and Dae me 

n the coming o to His people © per- 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King. 
bringing the ps Mase 8 


naturally Gece th ; k of the vehicl 
na y e the primary task o Vv es 
of revelation to atirast 
the person of their Redeemer. And this was 
the more pressing in proportion as the form of 
the fulfilment did not obviously correspond with 
the promise, and especially with the expectations 
which had grown up on the faith of the promise. 
This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, by which a 
f seems to be opened between it and tho OT. 
he demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeen-er so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cloft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 


d| came rapidly to be appropssied to Christienity 


and ‘to believe’ to mean to become a Christian ; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis- 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘ coming of faith ’ (Gal 3%-*). But all this 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of J”, but 
only suggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming of the promised Redeemer, 
the eran for rath ps the whole hey mt 
mation of the : this primary concern for 
faith the NT books all necessarily share; but, for 
the rest, they differ among themselves in the pro- 
minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented, in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new life; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
special object to subserve which each was written. 

Indeed, the word ‘to believe’ first appears on 
the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no distinction even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebuke of 
unbelief in Exodus or the P and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the aes just before 
the ‘coming of faith’ (Lk 1”); these are but 
specific applications of the thesis of prophetism, 
expr positively in 2 Ch 20” and negatively in 
Is i, Already, however, the dawn of the new day 
has coloured the a pia of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums up for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming: One (Ac 19), and which 
John reports to us (Jn 3%). In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same pel age is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 


f| the end, indeed, He repelled the unbelieving 


demand that He should ‘declare plainly’ the 
authority by which He acted and who He reall 

was (Mt 21%, Lk 22%); but this was only that He 
might, in His own way, the more decidedly con- 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty. 
Even when He spoke of general faith in God 
(Mk 11%), and that confident trust which becomes 
men approaching the Almighty in prayer (Mt 217) 
Mk oo tk 18°), He did it in a way which inevit- 
ably directed attention to His own B ces as the 
representative of God on earth. And this accounts 
for the prevalence, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith which has sometimes been somewhat 
sharply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘miracle faith’ (Mt 8 %u Lk 7°; Mt »; Mt 
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5 Lk 8*; Mt 9%; Mt 157; Mt 17 4 
Mk 9; Mt 21%-%, cf. Lk 17°; Mk 4@; Mk &* i 
Lk 8; Mk 10%) Lk 18%; Lk 7%), 

instances we have not a generically distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, but 
only a specific movement of that entire trust in 
Himself which Jesus would arouse in all, seems 


clear from the manner in which He dealt with it,— | b 


now its exercise as a special] eat ex- 
hibition of fai h quite generally spoken: of (Lk 7°), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘all things are possible’ (Mk 9*), 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sins (Mt 9"), and 
Srey acre using it as a means of attaching the 
confidence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own, in other words, 
Jesus took men upon ag es on which He found 
them, and sought to lead them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Him, pp to a recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability ive relief to them also. 
That word of power, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee,’ 
spoken indifferently of bodily wants and of the 

eeper needs of the soul (Lk 7®), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in focusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of bot. and 
soul (Mt 8). Explicit references to these higher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the iy object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk 8 >» Mt 18¢|) Mk 9%, Lk 7%), and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec- 
tion, of the ing minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 24* 
“), and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Him’ (Ac 261). 

It is shad A ebapeling that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by John. But in these discourses, too, His prim 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. e chief 
difference is that here, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more voue 
stress is laid upon the higher aepente of aegis 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him- 
self a faith consciously set upon etern Ina 
number of instances we find ourselves in much the 
same atinosphere as in the Synoptics (422 9 #9 959) ; 
and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as the object of faith, 
and claims faith in Himself for the highest concerns 
of thesoul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (1%) and Nicodemus (31%); and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every- 
where peqring, faith in Himself for eternal life 
(+ == o 47 78 BM 10% % 12% 4) declarin 
that faith in Him is the certain outcome of fait. 
in their own Scriptures (5: “), is demanded by the 
witness borne Him by God in His mighty works 
()0*- %- 87), is involved in and is indeed identical with 
faith in God (5% 6: © 8 194) and is the one 
thing which God requires of them (6%), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (3! 
5* 6 8*), When dealing with His followers, His 
ee care was to build up their faith in Him. 

itness especially His solicitude for their faith in 
the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to (178), but He is still nursing their 
faith (1674), preparing for its increase through the 
events to come (13!° 16”), and with almost ion- 
ata wagerness claiming it at their hands (141 %- 12. 13), 
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Even after His resurrection we find Him i 
the faith of the waverer (20”) with words whi 
ronounce a special blessing on those who should 
hereafter believe on less compelling evidence— 
words whose poiut is not fully caught antil we 
realize that they contain an intimation of the work 
of the apostles as, like His own, up ip 
ringing men to faith in Him (17*- ™). 

The record in Ac of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this office 
was prosecuted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac 3*- *). The 
task undertaken by them was, by pe ing men 
17* 28%), to bring them unto obedience to the 
aith that is in Jesus (Ac 6’, Ro 1° 16™, cf. 2 Th 1°, 
2Co 10°). And by such ‘testifying faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20%, cf. 10%) there 
was quickly gathered together a community of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2“ 4* 3) that is, of believera in 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 5 9@ 11)7 14%), and 
that not only in Jerus. but beyond (812 9% 10® 112 
13 141), and not only of Jews (10% 15! 21”) but of 
Gentiles (117 13 14) 157 17% 187 193 21%), 
The enucleation of this community of believers 
brought to the apostolic teachers the new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma- 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa- 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten- 
dencies of thinking, and that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis- 
ciplining the new community soon became un- 
avoidably one of the heaviest of a lic duties ; 
and its progress is naturally ected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dealing with faith emerge among NT writers, 
according as one lays streas on the deadness 
and profitlessness of a faith which uces no 
fruit in the life, and another on the valuelese- 
ness of a faith which does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law; or as one lays stress on 
the perfection of the object of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the necessity of preserving in its 
purity that subjective attitude towards the unseen 
and future which constitutes the very essence of 
faith ; or as one lays streas on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless- 
ings of salvation. 

t was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J” as a mere intellectual acquies- 
cence in His being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory’ (2). 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or at least the place of fait... 
in salvation. But it is perfectly clear that with 
James, as truly as with any other NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God (2') lies at the very basis of the 
Christian life (17), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God (1° 5%). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which he depreciates, 
but that professed faith (Aéyp, 2'*) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works (2%), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (2*), and from the faith of Chris- 
tians as James understood it (2! 1%, of. 1"). The 
impression which is easily taken from the last 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach- 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, and arises 
from an insufficient realisation of the place on- 
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cupied by faith in the discussions of the Jewish 

ools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James. And so far are we from needing to sup- 
pose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 
teaching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence uf a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3° 771 23°, Ro 2'7), and certain to pass over 
into Jewish-Christian circles: and James’ treat- 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of 1% When read from his own historical stand- 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis- 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5°, 1 Co 137, 1 Th 1%). In short, 
James is not depreciating faith: with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unto righteousness (2%), 
though only such a faith as shows itself in works 
eau be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist- 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
and insisting that it includes in ita very concep- 
tion something more than an otiose intellec 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul. As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of tha religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what haa come to be the ingrained 
ceaiem of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Church. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had n born a Jew and was conscious 
of the privileges of the children of the promise, 
found it hard to think that faith was all that was 
requisite. What, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the most uncompromising way 
to validate the great proposition that, in the 
matter of salvation, there is no distinclion between 
Jew and Gentile,—that the Jew has no other 
righteousness than that which comes through 
roa eon Christ ae a) and peg ) 

entile possesses this righteousness from 
faith alone (Gal 37"); in a word, that the one 
God, who is of the Gentiles also, ‘ shall justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith’ (Ro 3”). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 2'6 34, Ro 3”), but also that a man is justified 
by faith apart from law-works (Ro 3*). The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec- 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the other, left no hiding- 

lace for a work-righteousness of any kind or 

egree, but cast all men solely upon the righteous- 
ness of God, which is apart from the law and 
comes through faith uato all that believe (Ro 
3". 33), Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Paul necessarily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally teaching what the object is on 
which faith savingly lays hold, but as a natural 
seex't of his effort to show from its object the 
ail-sufficiency of faith. It is because faith lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our justification 
(Ro 4%), and makes us rs of the righteous- 
ness provided by God through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 
apes of our salvation (Ro 10°, Eph 2%). This is 

e reason of that full development of the object 
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of faith in Paul’s writings, and especially of the 
specific connexion between faith and the right- 
eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said to be 
distinguished from the more general conception of 
faith which is characteristic of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This more general conception of faith 
is not, however, the peculiar property of that 
ea but is the fundamental conception of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(cf. Mt 6% 167, Jn 20%-*!, 1 P 15), including Paul 
himself (2 Co 4% 5’, Ro 416 8%); while, on the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10% 117, ef. 114). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than ita specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the particular task which fell to its 
writer in the work of planting Christianity in 
the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (137- ®31* 10%). 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to rd the infant 
flock, was not that it should fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall away from faith 
into despair. His readers were threatened not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back’ (10%), 
and he needed, therefore, to emphasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 
Accordingly, it is not so much on the righteous- 
ness of faith as on its perfecting that he insiste ; 
it is not so much its contrast with works as ite 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith—an 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present.to the future, the temporal to 
the eternal, and which in the midst of sufferings 
could retain patience, in the midst of disappoint- 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—ite definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (11?) ; 
ite illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the t, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(4}- 3 G13 10%- 8 119 13%); ites connexion with the 
faithfulness (114, cf. 10%), almightiness (11), and 
the rewards of God (11° %); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3® 416 10)®- %), con- 
rane (3'* 11"), patience (10% 12'), hope (3° 6}. 8 


With much that is similar to the situation 
implied in Hebrews, that which underlies the 
Epistles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
particular that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect in which faith is presented in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, the close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 P 1? # 2? 3! 41"), ite pre- 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
15. 7-10. 31), and its consequent demand for stead fast- 
ness (5°, cf. 1’), and especially for hope (1%, cf. 
13 13 36.15), Yet there is a noteworthy difference 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also grew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in the near background, but 
the buoyancy of assured hope rings throughout 
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these epistles. aha hearkened to the prophet 
like unto Moses (Dt 18%, Ac 3%-%), Christians 
are the children of obedience (1 P 1"), and through 
their precious faith (1 P 1’, 2 P i. posers of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 ). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven- 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19, 
1 P22), Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high hopes (1 P 14,2 P 15). But in any event th 
are but sojourners and pi here (1 P 2” })- i"), 
and have a sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (1‘), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (1°). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (1*° 2°, of. Ac 15"), Of course this 
does not imply that he does not share the 
common biblical conception of faith: he is con- 
scious of no difference of view from that of OT 
(1 P2*); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P 17-3) 6, 2 P 15); and, no less than with Paul, 
with ai lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ (2 P i t only means that in the cir- 
cumstances of writing he is led to lay special 
se Se pe on the reference of faith to the consum- 
mated salvation, in order to quicken in his readers 
that hope which would sustain them in their 

tions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
Eheir present trials, but, in accordance with faith’s 
very nature, on the unseen and eternal glory. 

In the entirely different circumstances in which 
he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
epponts aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
of John’s treatment of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in- 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 

t enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 
ere bad hig into the Church a false emphasis 
on knowledge, which affected to despisesimple faith. 
is John met, on the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, ene upon the immediate 
entrance of every believer into the pon of 
salvation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reachin 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays suc 
stress: he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit ; but he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows how to 
985 st are nore rps as an incitement to 
oly living n 3°). or are we to su 
that, in his anti-Gnostic insistence on the elatnent 
of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 
central element of surrendering trust which is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Scriptures: 
he would indeed have believers know what they 
ieve, and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and what He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them; but 
this is not that they may know these things 
simply as intellectual propositions, but that they 
may rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John confine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 
protest against the intellectualism of Gnos- 
ticism. is fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers ; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria- 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to His salva- 
tion. Eternal life has been manifested by Christ 
(Jn 1*, 1 Jn 1)? 5"), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jn 5'). But in the conflict 
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in which he was engaged he required to throw the 
strongest emphasis ible upon the immediate 


entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold gia ar to the ces of 
his readers. It had, for nara @ negative 


challen experience to 
vececina the world but hethat believes that Jesus 


is the Son of God (1 Jn 5*§). Rooney: it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘he that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (Jn 3* 5* 6¢-%, 1 Jn 
94 15 621. 18.18), He even declares the of 
his writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20); and in the First Epistle, that 
they that believe in the name of the Son of God 
‘may know that they have eternal life’ (1 Jn 5*). 
III. Tak BrBiicAL CONCEPTION OF FAITH.— 

means of the povienely mediated apbecoate 
of emphasis of the NT writers on the sev 
aspecta of faith, the outlines of the biblical con- 
ception of faith are thrown into very high relief. 

f its subjective nature we have what is almost 
a formal definition in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of things ho for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He 11’). It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 11°), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He 11°, 
cf. &, 1 P 1"). But it consists neither in assent. 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all good (He 11”), in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not on the et that are upon the earth (Col 3’, 
cf. 2 Co 4°18, Mt 6% 164). The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there commended is not a mere belief in 
God’s existence and justice and goodness, or cretit- 
ing of His word and ST but a practical 
counting of Him fait (114), with a trust so 
profound that no trial can shake it (11%), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (11'"). So little is faith in ite biblical con- 
ception merely a conviction of the understand- 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 2%), It is a movement of the whole inner 
man (Ro 10% '°), and is set in contrast with an 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disovedience (He 3, Jn 3#*, Ro 11™-™ 15%, 
1Th 18, He 4&3, 1 P 17-8 3 9 418 Ac 14%! 19), 
and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 31) 


which takes pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Th 21), 
and is so unsparingly ex by our Lord (Jn 34 
5“ 87 10%). In the th of ite idea, it is thus 


the going out of the heart from itself and ite 
resting on God in confident trust for all goud. 
But the scriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man; and for sinful man this 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner—forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
grace and the provisions of His mercy, it commits 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of all 
self-dependence, to Him as ita sole and sufficient 
Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties iteelf of al! 
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claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone 
for salvation. 

It is, accordingly, solely from ite object that faith 
derives ita value. This object is uniformly the God 
of grace, whether conceived of broadly as the source 
of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his crea y weakneas is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are in view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthy man can be 
This one object of paving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela- 
tion; though, naturally, there is an immense 

ifference between its earlier and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
agra pa work by which the salvation intrusted 
to God shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 
there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- 
ment in which trust in the God of salvation re- 
ceives expression. Already, however, at the gate 


the se t; and from that beginning of know- 
ledge the pro is steady, until, what is implied 
in the p promise having become express in 


Such a faith, 
brace with humble confidence e gracious 
promises of the God of salvation, from which 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths concerning Him which constitute, 
indeed, in the varied circumstances in which it 
has been called upon to persist throughout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of which it has 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. 
These truths, in which the ‘Gospel’ or glad-tidings 
to God’s people has been from time to time 
embodied, run all the ti a such simple facts 
as that it was the v of their fathers that 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance 
(Ex se}, to such stupendous facts, lying at the root 
of the very work of salvation itself, as that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn 6% 8™ 1132-4 1319 1677- © 17% 2 903), 1 Jn 
2 that God has raised Him from the dead (Ro 
10°, 1 Th 4"), and that as His children we shall live 
with Him (Ro 6°). But in believing this variousl 
wary og Gospel, faith has ever terminated wit 
ful reliance, not on the mise but on the 
Promiser,—not on the propositions which declare 
God’s and willingness to save, or Christ’s 
divine nature and power, or the precg? Maree perfec- 
tion of His saving work, but on the Saviour upon 
whom, because of these great facts, it could y 
rest as on One able to save to the uttermost. Jesus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
object of saving faith, presented to its embrace 
at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more 
and more o until at last it is entirely explicit 
and we read that ‘a man is not justified save 
through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Gal 2'*). If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes 
said to rest upon some element in the saving work of 
Christ, as, for gry a upon His blood or His right- 
eousness (Ro 3”, 2 P 1), obviously such a singling 
outof thevery thing in His work on which faith takes 
hold, in no way derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. 
The saving r of faith resides thus not in 
iteelf, bat in the Almighty Saviour on whom it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature 
as a psychic act that faith is conceived in Scripture 
to be saving,—as if this frame of mind or attitude 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God 


for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
(either in its nature or as an act of obedience) and 
thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
the soul into an attitude of receptivity or of sym- 
pathy with God, or opened a channel of communi- 
cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ: faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
26. 18 1 Ti 4'), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Him as crucified (Gal 1°*, 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
7 en » even faith in Christ that saves, but 
i t saves through faith. The savin 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of fait 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
but in the object of faith; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 
not more radically misconceive it than by trans- 
ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed in the med 
tures pags hee Christ Himself. This purely 
mediatory function of faith is very clearly indi- 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
ordinarily nae simple instrumentality. It is 
most frequently joined to its verb as the dative of 
means or instrument (Ac 15° 26%, Ro 3% 4% 52 112, 
2Co 1™, He 11% © & 7.8.8 21. 19. 20. 21. 33. 96 y 37. 98. 90. 30. 
mh and the relationship intended is further ex- 
plained by the use to express it of the epositions 
éx (Ro 11% 7 3%. 80 416. 16 51 980. 83 106 14% 3, Ga] 216 
37. & 9 1. 18, 37. 38 58 1 Ti 1°, He 108, Ja 2™) and da 
(with the genitive, never with the accusative, Ro 3 
%. © 2Co 57, Gal 216 31% 8 37, 2Ti 35, He 612 113, 
1P 1°),—the fundamental idea of the former con- 
struction being that of source or origin, and of the 
latter that of mediation or instrumentality, though 
they are used together in the same context, appar- 
ently with no distinction of meaning (Ro 3*- *- ®, 
Gal 2'*). It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
tially different implication in the exceptional e 
of the rhe rater éri (Ac 3'6, Ph 3°) and xard (He 
117 8, cf. Mt 9) in this connexion : éri is appar- 
ane to be taken in a quasi-temporal sense, ‘on 
faith,’ giving the occasion of the divine act, and 
xard very similarly in the sense of conformability, 
‘in conformity with faith.’ Not infrequently we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
¢» which properly designates the sphere, but which 
in passages like Gal 2”, Col 27, 2 Th 24 appears to 
pass over into the conception of instrumentality. 
So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in iteelf the energy or ground of salvation, that it 
is consistently represented as, in ite origin, itself 
& gratuity from God in the tion of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of 
for ita reception (2 Th 23), and hence is His git 
(Eph 6*, cf. 2°, Ph 1”), through Christ (Ac 3%, 
Ph 1%, 1 P 1”, cf. He 12*), by the Spirit (2 Co 4%, 
Gal 5°), by means of the Fea word (Ro 10”, 
Gal 3* 5); and as it is thus obtained from God 
(2P 1), Jude *, 1 P 1"), thanks are to be returned 
to God for it (Col 1 2 Th 18), Thus, even here all 
boasting is excluded, and salvation is conceived in 
all its elements as the pure product of unalloyed 
, ee from, but in, good works (Eph 
13), The place of faith in the process of salva- 
scarcely, there- 
fore, be better described than by the use of the 
scholastic term ‘instrumental cause.’ Not in one 
poon of the Scriptures alone, but throughout 
heir whole extent, 1t is conceived as a boon from 
above which comes to men, no doubt throngh the 
channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
were an effect of their energies, but rather, as it 


tion, as biblically conceived, coul 


has been miely.P , 88 & gift which God lays 
in the lap of the soul. ‘With the heart,’ indeed, 
‘man believeth unto righteousness’; but this be- 
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lieving does not arise of itself out of any heart | 


indifferently (Mt 13'), nor is it grounded in the 
heart’s own potencies; it is grounded rather in the 
freely-giving goodness of God, and comes to man 
as a benefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not being the immediate ae 
duct of faith itself but of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence 1s now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
2"), would seem to depend pees only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 

uality, and the like more or less to one side. 

e find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its effects (Mt 9” 8, cf. 8 15% 17%, 
Lk 7 17%). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its double-mindedness every 
approach to God 1©® of. 46, Mt 212, Mk 11%, 
Ho 4 148, Jude). But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness with those of ‘little faith,’ and His 
apostles imitated Him in this (Mt 6™* 14" 168 
17”, Lk 12%, Mk 9™, Lk 175, cf. Ro 14: 4, 1Co 8’, 
and see DouBT). The effects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer- 
cised (cf. Mk 10 tva dvaBréyuw with Gal 23° émoret- 
caper (va Stxaiw0dyev), But he who humbly but 
confidently caste himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Ro 11" 9%), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P AF 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, received a 
at once (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 5%); but it is in ite very 
nature a process, and ite stages come, each in its 
order. First of all, the believer, renouncing b 
the very act of faith his own righteousness whi 
is out of the law, receives that ‘righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 9°, cf. Ro 3” 4 
9” 10% °, 2 Co 5", Gal 5°, He 11’,2P 11), On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘righteous act’ of Christ, constituted by His 
* obedience’ (Ro 5!* 9), and comes to the believer as 
e ‘gift’ (Ro 5'7), being reckoned to him apart from 
works (Ro 4°), he that believes in Christ is justified 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 7™, cf. Ac 5*), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons 
of God (Ro 88). And if children, then are they heirs 
(Ro 87), assured of an incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them ; and meanwhile they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this ponon 
complete salvation (1 P 1**), Thus, though the 
immediate effect of faith is only to make the 
believer ot peace before the judgment-seat of God 
of the alien righteousness wrought out by Christ, 
through this one effect it draws in its train the whole 
series of saving acts of God, and of saving effects 
on the soul. Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
blessings of His house (Eph 2%), Being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of the glo of God, and is enabled to 
meet the trials of life, not merely with patience 
but with joy (Ro 5). Being justified by faith, he 
has al working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and which, 
through the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 7”), he is enabled 
to overcome the world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not . Jn 5%), 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
are, through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and su dpe with all the Lage of the children of 
God. fs further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 
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LrreeaTurs.—Schliatter, Der Glaube im NT (includes a section 
on ‘Der Glaube vor Jesus’) is the moat comprehensive work ou 


the biblical idea of faith. The general subject is also treated by 


Luta, Biblische Dogmatik, 312; H. Schultz, t aus 

dem Glauben im A. u. NT’ (in JDTA, 1862, p. 510); Nomascn 

Sch is, i. 881; Riehm, Lehrbr. d. Hebrierbr. 700; 

Cremer, Bid. Theol. Lex. 8. wiews, eurvice ; Hatch, Essays in 

Biblical 88. For OT, cf. the relevant sections in the 

treatises on O7' Theology, those of Oehler, II. Schulta, 
iehm, Di and the commentaries on the 


Delitzsch on Genesis and Habakkuk. For NT ct 
Huther, ‘a4 und sseveles im NT’ (in JBDTh, 1872, p. Sz), 
and the relevant sections in the general treatises on J 

T. , especially those of Neander (Ffanzung, etc.), 
Schmid, Reuss, Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, in the 
treatises on the theol of the several NT wri such ag 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; Usteri, Paulintscher 23 
Pfleiderer, Paulinism ; Stevens, The Pauline Theology ; Lipsius, 
Paulinische slehre; Schnedermann, De Ades 


swalder Studien, p. 159); Riehm, 
ebrderbr. ; Reuss, ‘Die Johan. Theologie’ 


Bev- 
triige sur d. Theol. Wissenschaft, 1. 66); Kéetlin, . 
Johann.; Weiss, Der Johann. Leh > Stevens, The 
Johannine T. ; Welss, Der Petrin. Lehrbegr.: also 
commentaries as Riickert on . - Headlam oa 
Romans; Lightfoot on Galatians; Haupt on 1 John; Mayor 
on James; Spitta on James. The whole body of doctrinal 
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hn 
Fatth ed. London, 1687), Julius Kéetlin, Glaube 
ple Wesen, Grund und Gegenstand (1889), and Der Glaube und 
seine Bedeutung fir Erkentnies, und Ktrehe (1891). For 
some interesting historical see Harnack, ‘Die Lehre von 
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FAITHLESS occurs only Mt 17”, Mk 9", Lk 9°, 
Jn 20", and always in the sense of ‘unbelieving’ 
(€murros). So Shaks. describes Shylock (Jfer. of 
Ven. i. iv. 387) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ 6.¢. not 
‘untrustworthy,’ but ‘infidel,’ an unbeliever in 
Christianity. J. HASTINGS. 


FALCON.—RV tr. of mr’a 
(AV ‘ kite’), Job 287 (AV < 
HAWE, KITE, VULTURE. 


FALL.—In the sense of happen, ‘ fall’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Ru 3% ‘Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall’; and 2 Es 13% ‘such things as 
fall in their seasons.’ Cf. Mt 18%, Wye. ‘if it fall 
that he find it,’ and Shaks. Jul. Cae. Il. i. 43— 

*I know not what may fall; I like it not.’ 


Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of . The Greek is 
either ddloryu, Sir 167 ‘the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness’ (RV 
‘revolted ’), Lk 84 ‘in time of temptation fall 
away’; or rapasixrw which occurs in the LXX of 
Est 6°, Wis 6° 12%, Ezk 14% 15° 18% 20” 204 and 
2 Mac 10‘ [A], and once in NT, He 6 ‘it is im- 

ible for those who were once enlightened. . . 
if they shall fall away, to renew them in unto 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, in pl ‘A falling away’ (RV ‘the 
falling away’) is the Eng. tr. of } dwocracla, 2 Th 2, 
on which see MAN or Simm. 2 To ‘fall awa 
to,’ varied with ‘fall to,’ or ‘fall unto’ (2 K 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert toan enemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 2K 25"'=Jer 52%, 1 Ch 1239, 
Jer 21° 371% 14 38!9 39°, as well as 1 § 29°, where the 
Heb. (if “$y or ‘by is added after LXX spés gl 
the same, always some part of be; to fall. For 
the Eng. cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 1. i. 120— 

* Where are liberal of d 

Be aire yon be not loose Tor thee chee agra 

And give your hearts to, when they once perosive 

The least rub in your fortunes, away 

Like water from ye.’ 


ah, Lv 11", Dt 142% 
ture’). See GLEDR, 
G. E. Post. 


FALL 


Again, Henry VIII. 11. iii. 209— 
Bon stig terns ea fe all ig a 
He's very likely now to from him.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

FALE ( wrwpa, @ word used of Adam’s trans- 
greesiou in Wis 10', though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).—Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious s ation more 
continuously and more deeply t the chapter 
which records the temptation and the weakness 
of preva: man. It would be out of place here 
to discuss all the topics which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to write a treatise on Christian 
Theology. We can only consider —(i.) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God ; (iii.) the inferences drawn by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
ain, read in the light of Christ’s redemption. It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summ (iv.) of the interpretations of St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought; but something must 
be said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in ope and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 2*3, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de- 
scribed by critics as the Prophetical Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as ps Sa innocence and ein 
a fair garden where sin not entered, and where 
death fad no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted hae to 
eat. Tho fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
knowledge of vil, was. forbidden to 


and e 
them ; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to diso the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted her husband to his fall. And then 
came upon the ty ene the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which the 

vainly tried to evade by excuses for their faul 

The eed of a po Leet Fe — 
upon the serpent, an ing a pe e 
betwace it and mankind; the man and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childbearing, the man in his daily labour for dail 

bread. They are both expelled from Eden, an 

the Cherubim ite gates against them, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, they should live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not oat 

vail over the seed of the woman. ‘It 
ue thy head,’ though ‘thou shalt bruise his 
ee ’ 


Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his Pe purity, and of the 
consequent entrance of death into the world, have, 
it is said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources. * 


Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the | » 


Zoroastrian legends as to the beginning of man’s 


career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed | 9 
i But after & time | ; 


his days in a primeval ; 
he commi sin, was cast out of P , and 
delivered up to the serpent (identified with an evil 
spirit), who finally brought about his death. A 


® See Baring Gould's Legends of OT Characters, i. 26-30, and 
the referes ces there given. a 
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privileges they 


Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain the existing disorders in the world as the 
consequence of man's lapse from a higher condition 
is deeply significant, and we shall return to it 
again. But the details of the legends in which 
such belief is embodied are not, as a rule, interest- 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 


they throw little light upon Scripture. It is to 
ia and the East that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 


the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
5 of the 


some curious parallels to the sto serpent 
in the garden of which we in Gn 3. On 
ian inscriptions are found the names Diglat = 


Assyrian 
Hiddekel, and Bura= Euphrates, in connexion with 
the word Jdins or ‘field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on . bas-reliefs and Bab. representations of 
a mythological character. On a Bab. stone cylin- 
der, now in the British Museum, two human 
are depicted with a serpent behind them, havin 
one ir pen gebnee out eb haay eet ue tha 
angs from a neighbouring tree. nd the t 
fi is conspicuous in the legend of the Chaldean 
tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over- 
thrown by Merodach. Cs CosMOGONY, p. 505.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be (partly in consequence of its fragmentary 
condition), it is probable that we should be able 
to trace in the story which it records even more 
striking similarities to the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it; and the inferences 
that may be derived from the passage now to be 
cited must therefore be as somewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boscawen f :-— : 
‘In sin one with the other in 
tiie Sormnand wee sstabtlotiol tn the cartinsol ha Goal 
The Asnan (fruit) they ate, they broke in two; 
Ite stalk they destroyed ; 
The sweet juice which injures the body. 
Great is their ain. Themselves they exalted ; 
To Merodach their er he appointed their fate.’ 


If this translation be trustworthy, we have 


here something very like the biblical story of the 
forbidden fruit; but the renderin ven 
Pinches differs in some significant particulars. We 


recall, for-our warning, that an inscription inter- 
pre y Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
story of the Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by P to be a hymn to the Creator. Makin 

all due allowances, however, for uncertainty o 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other pointe of contact with 


trans 
Ancient 
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the story of Eden to which we have adverted, 
that a vepene of the fall of man, resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was widely 
spread in Mesopotamia. Indeed, in another pas- 
sage cited by Boscawen we are inevitably reminded 
of the victory over the serpent of Gn 3%— 


He broke it, and caused ood to flow; 
The north wind bore it away to secret places.’ ® 

There is nothing to rise reason or to embarrass 
faith in the fact—if it be a fact—that traditional 
beliefs about the origins of human history should 
have been utilized in a purified form by the com- 
Sse of the Pent. or taken up into the Prophetical 

e. It must be remembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly prehistoric, 
and that | saa oped | is not necessarily 
false or misleading. e truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free from the extravagant and ue mytho- 
logical accretions which gen y er round 
ancient beliefs among primitive peoples ; and that 
every touch in these narratives as we have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection’ is a phenomenon which every candid 
student of Scripture must recognize ; and nowhere 
is ita presence more instructive than in the first 
pages of OT, which present the early history of 
man in a form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet ape be studied with spiritual 
benefit by the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of peoncery 
narrative concerning man’s early history which had 
wide currency among Semitic peoples. In an un- 
critical age it was interpreted literally, and it has 

counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpretation, viz. the allegorical, has 
had many adherents. Thus, of the account of the 
Fall, Philo asserts : for: 3¢ ra0ra ob widopara ptOwr, 
ols rd wouprixdy kal cogiorixdy xalpes yévos, dAAG Sel ypara 
rérwy éx &\\ryoplay rapaxadovrrwy card ras 8’ brovady 
dwodéicas (De mundi opificio, § 56), t.e. ‘ These things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth.’ nd, 
accordingly, he explains that Adam represents the 
rational and Eve the sensuous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol of pleasure. The Chris- 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
favoured this allegorical mode of interpretation ; 
but Tertullian and Irensus defended the literal 
truth of the narrative, as also did A ine, who 
did not, however, reject the typical significance 
of OT history; and through the scholastic philo- 
sophy it into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
oy was intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might be interpreted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, has been defended by 
great names in every age of the Church.t 

There are, then, these several methods of inter- 

retation—{1) that the narrative of the Fall is 

iteral history ; (2) that it is a legend, which con- 
veys truth under mythological disguise; (3) that 
it is, and was only intended to be, an allegory. 
The first and third can hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it 1s probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted by those who have 
studied the subject. That the biblical form of the 
legend should represent the facts as they actually 
* Dibleand the Monuments, p. 90. 


¢ See an interesting note in Ooleridge’s Aide to Reflection, 
T1(ed. Bohn). Pp 
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took place more closely than the parry stories 
which have been collected from the literature of 
the ancient world, is not agi shernd to any believer 
in the unique character of Scripture; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real im- 

rtance, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in a quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and un in. the rendering of the RV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the a eae If hor See “A weber 
my transgressions’ ( 31%), and, ‘But they & 
Adaes have pranagressd the covenant’ (Hos 67). 
But it seems that, at least in the former passage, 
OTe should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,’ 
and this rendering would also be admissible in Hos 
6’; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to the Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The ‘ en of Eden’ is mentioned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (Ezk 28” 
31°, Is 51°, cf. J] 2°); and the Bk. of Proverbs 
occasionally mentions a ‘tree of life’ (see esp. 
Pr 38 11”). Ps 90° and Ec 12’ have been supposed 
to take up the language of Gn 3%. It is possible 
also that we have a reminiscence of the curse upon 
the serpent (Gn 3") in Mic 7)7 ‘They shall lick the 
oo like a serpent,’ yes err de ‘Dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the latter passage may 
be derived from Micah. The conception of a 
personal tempter of mankind ei mers In the story 
of Job and in 1 Ch 21! (see Zec 3); but it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
explicit identification of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 
with the ‘serpent,’ the first trace of such bein 
Wis 2™. Cf. also Rev 12° and Ro 16” ‘The God o 
peace shall bruise Satan under pour feet shortly, 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 3%.° 

So far, then, as the language of OT is con- 
cerned, we have not convincing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given in Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
be seriously mistaken. If there is one idea which is 
throu bout conspicuous in OT, it is the idea of sin. 
No other nation of antiquity was with so 
intense a consciousness of the wickedness of man- 
kind, and of the sin of man as an offence against 
God. ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me’ (Pe 515). ‘There is 
none that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 14°). These 
and many similar es express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as he is, is not 
in the condition which his Creator or 
him. The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, ¢.g., present to the mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as in his normal, healthy state, is 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi- 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books called A ha and the literature of the 
Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to present it in some detail. 

(a) It is unnecessary to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravity of human nature; but 
2 Es 4" ‘How can he that is already worn out 
with the corrupted world understand incorruption?’ 
is significant. Cf. also 2 Es 7®. 

(6) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 
The classical passage is 2 Es 3*-*. The seer has 

* It may be observed that the temptation of the Second Adam 
by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) exv‘ains beyond doubt who was u wer 
stood by the serpent which tempted the first Adam. 
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been speaking of the creation of Adam, his dwell- 
ing in Paradise, - eng pommanement which ne 
transgressed, an e consequent entrance oO 
death into the world. He on: ‘For the 
first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome; and not he only, but all the 

also that are born of him. us di was e@ 
permanent; and the law was in the heart of the 
poonle along with the wickedness of the root; so 

e good departed away, and that which was 
wicked abode still.’ Again: ‘A grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how mueh wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time!’ (2 Es 4%), And 
once more: ‘O thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee’ (2 Es 7%). In this late book are recog- 

the moral co uences of Adam’s sin; in 
the much earlier work of Ben-Sira there is an 
allusion to the curse of Gn 3” ‘Great travail is 
created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam’ (Sir 40°). 

(c) That sin came through the woman is ex- 
regan stated in Sir 25% ‘From a woman was 
ee of sin, and because of her we all 

(2) That man’s seduction was due to the sr ath 
now for the first time in Jewish literature identi- 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 2” ‘ By the 
envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ 

(e) The connexion between death and sin is not 
so clearly conceived, and there was, Srpereney 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;* but the 
generally prevailing view seems to have been that 
of 2 Es 3’ ‘Unto him thou gavest thy one com- 
mandment: which he transgressed, and imme- 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
bis generations. 
same view is found in the a a! Lec of Baruch 
(xvii. 3, xxiii. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(arr) Bid by side with passages such as th 

ide ) such as these we 
have others not less Se ncent baa pane we 
personal responsibility of the sinner. £.g. ‘They 
that inhabited the city did evil, in all things doing 
as Adam and all his erations had done: for 


they also bare a wicked heart’ (2 Es 3%). Cf. also 
2 8* and 9", and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 


liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi anima 
sus tantum; nos uero unusquisque fuit anime 
suse Adam.’ 

It might be urged that 2 Es is a very late book 
perhaps belonging to Christian times; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
our quotations are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is tolerably certain. And thus we may use the 
book in support of our conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the sin of Adam as having left a permanent trace 
from the effects of which all mankind were suffer- 
ing and to suffer. . 

lid. en we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana- 
¢ion and relief in the facts of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order fo}lowed in the last section, we see (a) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is ev here 
age ap and is the basis of the argument of the 

p. to the Romans. To (d) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 15" ‘As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 

c) finds illustration in two es: ‘the serpent 
guiled Eve in his craftiness’ (2Co 11°), and 
‘Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 


a Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, |. 


Cf. also Wis 2™, Sir 25%. The | thro 
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was not beguiled, but the woman being beguilod 
hath fallen into transgression’ (1 Ti 2"). (d) St. 
Paul refers to the ‘ bruising of Satan * in Ro 16”; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 8“, Cf. also] Jn 3*%. We 
then come to (6), as to which the classical Legere: 
in is Ro 5*",. A commentary on theee diffi- 
cult verses cannot be written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra- 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (cf. 
Ro 6” and Ja 1"); and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of his own personal sin ; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to his descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is careful to insist 
(f) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for his own acts alone, remains unim- 
paired. He does not supply any theory by which 
the two complementary truths of man’s inherited 
tendency to evil and man’s free will may be recon- 
ciled; but he leaves them side by side as equally 
pad of the doctrine which it has been given him 

teach. And he goes on to show that the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
tres of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.’ 
Thus the theology of St. Paul is inextricably 
bound up with the doctrine of the Fall. The 
whole point of the comparison and contrast of 
the first and second Adam is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply affected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected 


h grace. 

iv. ‘The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various; and they depend in part 
on the view that is taken as to the state of un- 
sak = Sear es divine ees ite are It 
wo y most theologians t to use 
the lan of the Church, the ‘original right- 
eousness’ of which Adam was deprived, was, al- 
though in part natural, yet in part supernatural. 
That is to say, he is represented as divinely en- 
dowed with a virtuous character, without any 
such bias towards evil as we experience in our- 
selves. This is what constituted the unique per- 
versity and heinousness of the first sin, and it 
is because of this that his sin is counted a ‘fall’ 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing influence on the whole future develo 

ment of the race, but the character of the dis- 
turbance has been differently estimated in different 
schools of thought. 8 


ch yet left the power of the will unimpaired. 
But the Latin writers who followea Augustine 
took a darker view of the consequences of the 
Fall. It is, for them, a depravatio nature; the 
human will is disabled; there is left a bias to 
wards evil which can be conquered only by grace. 
And this is, undoubtedly, nearer to the language 
of Scripture than the former mode of representin 


the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
¢ contra, in Augustinian theology that the ‘image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 


(Gn 9°). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
represent man as wholly corrupt. And a deep 
*For St. Paul’s as also for the witness of the 


argument, 
to the doctrine of man's corruption, see Sanday 
Headlam, Romans (ch. v.). 
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and serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the Incarnation. It ma 
well be, as the Scotists taught, that it is unjustif- 
able to represent the high destiny which man may 
find in Christ ag an after-thought in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
anything we can tell, the predestined climax of 
humanity, independently of human sin. Bearin 
these considerations in mind we return to Ro 5!2-2!, 
and the various theories which have been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus—* 

(a) It is urged that St. Paul’s language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, ¢g., David sinned in numbering 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from the 
divine _panishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 13? suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart from the guilt 
of individuals. Most apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have paid tithes ‘through Abraham’ (He 7°), 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelliyently and sincerely ac- 
cepted as the social teaching of the Incarnation 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, s0 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 15%), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of redemption. But we must be careful not 
to state this so as to do violence to our God-given 
sense of justice. This is the fault, ¢.g., of teaching 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, who spoke of a 
psychological no less than a physical unity be- 
tween Adam and his posterity. timately based, 
as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Ro 5! (in 
' guo as the rendering of ¢¢’ §) and on the adoption 
in the Vulg. of the word wnputare, familiar from 
its use in the courts of Roman law, this teaching 
may readily become either ultra-mystical or ultra- 
rationalistic. It becomes ultra-mystical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean- 
ing. It becomes ultra-rationalistic, when the 
phrases ‘imputation of sin’ and the correlative 
‘imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and righteousness were transferable from one per- 
son to another. Sin is predicable only of a person, 
not of human nature; and the warning of Ezekiel, 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ needs to be 
ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 
we are accomplices in Adam’s sin or partakersa 
of his guilt without a co-operation of our own 
will, although it be at the same time awfully 
true that we inherit from him a degraded nature. 
The abiding truth in the interpretation given b 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Fall, 
is the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam is réros ro pédXorros. 

(6) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall u his 
posterity has been “plete by avenge of Adam 
as representative of the race. ‘The covenant was 
mate with Adam as a public person, not with 
himself only, but for his Pee But the ques- 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
posterity to a covenant of which they were not 
pnicent! A federal compact of this sort could 
only bind us, if we had empowered Adam to act 
on our behalf. And if it be urged that in Adam’s 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly be punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 


* See for a fuller classification, Schaff in Lange's Romans 
(Eng. tr. p. 191). 
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| tiun, which goes perilously near to depriving the 


original transgression of moral blame by repre- 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. All 
profitable speculation on the subject of the Fall 
must recognize frankly ita voluntary character. 
Adam was not necessitated to act as he did; 
otherwise his action would not involve moral 
responsibility. 

(c) We come, then, to the view which is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to all the facts. It is, substantially, the view 
expounded by John of Damascus. We inherit 
from our first parents a degraded nature, so de- 
graded that it 1s for us much harder. to overcome 
sin than it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘state of ruin,’ and can be reme- 
died only through grace. But we are not, there- 
fore, gueity ; guilt is incurred only when the evil 
is voluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam's 
sin by repeating it, as it were, in our own persons. 
The rule of Au ine, Peccatum t atoraty 
continually receives verification. leri. has 


ressed this view somewhat further. ‘It belongs,’ 
e says, ‘to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin man is the adequate 


representative of all men’ (Atds to Reflection, p. 
194). And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experience repeated afresh in every son of 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. The cor- 
ruption, he urges, ‘ must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog- 
nition of the far-reaching character of the first 
sin. We are not at in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on the conflict with evil on the same terma. 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corru the nature; with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person. Man is still 
free, but man is sick with a sickness which is dis- 
pleasing to the All-pure; and for healing of this 
sickness only a supernatural remedy will suffice, 
As our Lo taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 15"), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 78*, 
Pr 4%), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responai- 
bility. The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augustinian doctrine have been accustomed to 
designate this view as semi-P. ianism ; but it 
is free from the essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(d) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any inherited infirmity or waywardneas 
of the will. He begins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, in so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he does right, he 
is deserving of approbation. It would seem 
Pelagius and his disciples seriously underestimated 
the influence of Adam’s fall on human nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of iteelf and when unregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not ve 
with clearness. And though men, happily, do not 
always push their opinions to their logical con- 
clusions, the result of such teaching as would 
- denial of any need of grace or of redemp- 

ion. 

v. Wa pass on to the question, How far is the 


* See Hort’s Life and Letters, ti. 880f.; see also L 78 
t See Neander’s Church Hictoey,. iv. 381 ff. 
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doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types? It has been too 
often hastily assumed that the belief in the con- 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special prerogative of man, and is still more 
incompatible with a doctrine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 
The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, vey obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. bee EREDITY. And the 
application of this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi- 
gation has so far attained. We conceive, then, of 
primeval man as a creature descended from brute 
ancestors, some of whom he closely resembled in 
instinct and habit as well as in structure. But 
there was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro- 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 


rr desire. Man is made wm the image of 


od, although his bodil 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
curve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far as he 
can judge, the direct product of his former cent h 
They are, to use at once the ge and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 
perhaps, absolute and visible continuity between 
the bodily form of the man and of the higher apes; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly tr in hi 
mental perked enti There has been a perdfacis 
els Ado yévos, however it has come about. Hence- 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. If it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltue of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves; it is nothin 
more than a convenient working hypothesis, whi 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 
And, indeed, it is BA no means certain that to 
the Supreme Mind there is here apparent any 
breach of continuity whatever. The law may be 
operet in fact, though the sequence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 
not, eed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new period of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but atill far removed from 
the civilized Euro of modern life. But then 
we remark that the narrative of Genesis nowhere 
describes the first man as perfect. When South 
said that ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise,’* he was not plata Fh picture from Scrip- 
ture. Neither OT nor speak of Adam as 

* Sermon on Gn 177. 


y lineage be that of the 
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perfect, though they speak of him as innocent and 
poe (cf. Eo 7”). And this was perceived by earl 

hristian commentators. Theophilus of Antioc 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise &:dovs abrg 
addopnhy wpoxorns Srws atédvwr cal rédecos yerduevos, 
x.t.\. (Ad Autol. ii. 24); and Clement of Alex- 
andria states (Strom. vi. 12. ye that Adam ‘was 
not made ect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.’* This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition, but 
‘a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of a progressive development 
and a fulfilment of the vocation of man.’ t¢ 

Such a state of things is so far removed froin 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves continually at fault in the effort 
to imagine or to describe it. But we must, at 
least, suppose it to have been a condition in which 
man obeyed freely the law of that nature to which 
he had attained; the ideas igs Se and ‘wrong’ 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with 
meaning, for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ 
was not roe It may well have been that the 
image of was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually reali Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para- 
dise narrative he is depicted as still at an early 
stage in his history. He is represented as livia 
a life of communion with » conscious, as i 
would seem, that he ‘ought’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most elementary form; but the consciousness 
of moral obligation could only be half realized 
where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 


If | far there is nothing in the story which would 


conflict with the teaching of science, whether 
physical or mental. In his primitive condition 
man would have been able to recognize only the 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowled 

of good and evil’: for so perilous an experience he 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta- 
tion from without, it was haps ible that 
this state of purity should have continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was perfectly balanced ; and 


his | in obeying its dictates he would obey the dictates 


of his Creator. 

How into such a world could evil enter? That 
is the question which has vexed philosophy from 
generation to generation. It is a question to 
which no final or complete answer has been given. 
But the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step further back; it points to the 
region where the solution is to be sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude*), Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
sug violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an indigenous product, but is 
brought in ab extra, somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. According to the Bible, the 
origin of evil is to be sought outside human s 
nature. 

We are not now in a region where science has 
anything to tell us. We have only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self-suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in str h, h 
there been no malign influence external to hi f. 


t See Gibson, Piette elu are Pa 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man was in a state of innocence 
and purity, and the suggestion to sin came, as a 
matter of fact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own will. 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil dispelled, which- 
ever course the man adopted. For the conscious 
refusal of evil, no less than its acceptance, would 
in a measure involve a knowledge of evil. An 
apostolic writer speaks of the réAcos, or perfect 
man, as one ‘who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil’ (He 5"). 
True, there would be no personal realization of 
evil were it not consciously embraced. But its 
existence must henceforward be definitely con- 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. This is 
a principle which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the Fall both 
in medisval and modern times, The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused perception of 
this truth when he taught that sin was relatively 
necessary for the development of human nature. 
Schiller, again, interpreted the Fall as the necessary 
transition of reason from the state of nature to 
that of culture. The necessity of evil is a pro- 
minent feature in the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This is the Divina Commedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Scrip- 
ture iteelf the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace 45 t to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. .Tubal-cain, ‘the forger of every cutting in- 
strument in brass and iron,’ and Jubal the father 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 4*?: *), 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
uch as these is that man would not begin to 
i rapidly, in an intellectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
energies which evil presents. But this conscious- 
ness would not have been less intense had he over- 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 
gacceuafully battled with evil that is conscious of 
ita full strength, for open him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And thus to assert that sin was 
relatively necessary for the development of human 
nature, 1s to confuse the yielding to temptation 
with the experience of it. Had primeval man 
been strong when evil presented itself, we know 
not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta- 
tion marks the ‘beginning and the foundation of 
the development of mind, the birth of man’s 
intellectual nature.’ * 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower ty , and his growth ‘from 
strength to srency as the centuries have gone 
by. There has a continuous intellectual 
development. When the pre-Adamite ancestor of 
the human family was fitted to receive the divine 
gift of reason, it was granted tohim. Like Christ, 

came in the fulness of time, when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious ; henceforward it was to be con- 
scious, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. 

* See Matheson, Can the Old Faith live with the New, p 


219 en where the argument of this paragraph is devel at 
en . 
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And the first experience of evil, icitly re 
cognized as evil, would afford a fr atarting. 


point for his growth. For such experience of evi, 
as has been said, would in any event—whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve a rise in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
is represented as one of free choice), there would 
have been a rise in the spiritual scale as well. 
But in the event there was intellectual growth. 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be impossible for man 
to rise without the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man im His 
own smage. 

Such a view of man’s pro is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the Bible and with the teach- 
ing of modern science. For it is to be remem 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it does 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines.* It is 
no postulate of modern philosophy that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. And the Christian 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not in 
the condition which was the divine intention for 
him, is a doctrine which receives verification from 
daily observation. The divine will has been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid e of his Apologia (ch. v.): ‘To 
consider the world in its length and its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of lony- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken oi 
& superintending design, the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the tness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, the corruptions, the d » hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, s0 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, ‘‘having no hope and without God in the 
world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and af ea 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is abeolutely beyond human solu- 
tion. at shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence.’ 
The ‘outcast man’ is, in short, the Great Excep- 
tion. While every other living thing is striving 
for its good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. And so to the 
believer in God his own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctrine of the Fall. As 
Pascal says, ‘ De sorte que l’homme est plus incon- 

® See Gore, Luz Mundi, 635, 586, and the passage 
cited from mabey Moore's Svolution and Christianity: * the 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
iy psi but it could not be without ite effect elsewhere. Even 


the knowl of nature becomes confused withe ut the govern- 
ing trvth of the relation of man to God.’ 
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eevable sans ce mystére, ae ce mystére n’est 
inconcevable & l’homme.’ at doctrine is indeed 
a datum of tion ; but it harmonizes well with 
what we know of ourselves and of others. ere 
has been somewhere a backward step in the history 
of man, who was at the firet created ery e008 
And the teaching of St. Paul about sin, in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 

und of observation and experience, gives, as we 

ave seen, the rationale of this fact, and brin 

it into line with the revelation of the gos 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add a few concluding remarks. 

(1) St. Paul, following Gn 2” and 3%, states 
that death came through sin (Ro 5%). It is 
renrinae in that by ‘death’ he means payee 
death, although it has interpreted of the death 
of the soul (see Sanday, tn loc.). And he here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been known upon 
the earth long before the human species ap 
For ages before the creation or evolution of man, 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been an concomitant and condition of life. 
It is not apparent, however, that this touches St. 
Paul’s argument; for he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man it may well be 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by his Creator, 
death would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it was so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. But, 
at all events, the death of a being made tn the 
smage of God is a phenomenon of an order entirely 
different from the death of a beast. Death is the 

rtion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man. For him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that higher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 


Adam the non pow meri, but the posse non mors, 
as long as his fellowship with , the source of 


life, was unbroken. But sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
prey of death. It may well be that, as has been 
surmised by many of the profoundest of Christian 
hilozophers, there is some intimate connexion be- 
ween moral evil and physical decay for a composite 
being such as Scripture represents man. to be. 
And in the Fall of Adam his whole race were thus 
involved ; death passed upon them, not indeed as 
a punishment for something which a remote an- 
cestor had done, but as the inevitable reg nt 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to the laws of 
Dearne dissolution as is the nature of a beast. 
ut ‘man’s;normal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the ibility of attaining 
immortality by a later gift ; but life in God’s fellow- 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and fallin 
into a condition of an existence which is not life.’ 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of nat science to negative this view. 
(2) What may prove a more serious difficulty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup- 


aed in St. Paul’s exposition of the parallelism 
bec oess Adam and Christ. True, the unity of the 
race is not disproved by science ; and it is believed 


by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 

ee than the Spohe that mankind are 

escended from sever i But if the latter 

doctrine should command at at | time the assent 

of the scientific world, it would be necessary to 
* Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 220. 


Clare, say) was used 
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modify in some degree what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradic to science in the 
octrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common ents. This is cer- 
tainly the doctrine expounded by St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which comes within the province of 
science; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be n to admit that the apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, t in essentials 
nothing would have to be ed. The t 
truths, that sin began with the inning of our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, that it is as 
widespread as mankind itself, that it cannot be 
eradicated without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether ‘ Adam’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descriptive of the fore- 
fathers of the human species. The universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been spel ot at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several; and it would still remain 
true that ‘as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
cf evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See also ADAM, ATONEMENT, JUSTIFI- 
CATION, HEREDITY, PARADISE, SACRIFICE, SIN. 
LrrgraTors.—In addition to the books already mentioned, 
the following may be consulted with B sheng Ryle, Barly 
Narratives Genesis; Orr few God and the 
World ; Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of Man; Miller, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin. The subject is discussed in all treatises on 
Systematic Theology. J. H. BERNARD. 


FALLOW-DEER.—This word occurs in the AV 


neg the clean animals (Dt 14°), and in the 
list o feme furnished for Solomon’s daily table 
(1 K 4”). In each list 'ayydl, 2ébt, and yahmdér 


occur in the same order. The first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see HART). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roebuck, and 
correctly in RV gazelle (gee GAZELLE). The third 
is seneidaiah in AV fallow-deer, and, we think, 
correctly in RV roebuck (see ROEBUCK). 
G. E. Post. 
FALSE WITNESS.—See LyINa, OATH. 


FAME.—The Gr. word ¢jun (from ¢gnul, to de- 
for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. The Lat. 
word fama, beginning, where ¢juy left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. fama, 
now retains only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modern Eng. ‘fame’ is never a fair equi- 
valent for dun. 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (1) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is certain. Thus: 
(1) Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 1531 eh he ed. 
li. 291), says, ‘all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that was sprad of the commynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.’ So Tindale’s tr. 
of Mt 24° (ed. of 1534) is, ‘ Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres’ (Gr. dxods; Wye. 
‘openyouns’; Tind. 1526 ‘ noyse’; Cran. ‘tidinges’ ; 
Rhem. ‘ bruites’; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘ rumours’). 
And Bacon (Adv. of Learning, Il. xxiii. 19) sa 
‘General fame is light, and the opinions conceiv 
by superiors or equals are deceitful ; for to such 
men are more masked; verior fama e ticts 
emanat.’ Again (2) in Shaks. (Zrowus and Cree 
sida, Ill. iii. 228), Achilles says— 

*I see my reputation is at stake; 
My fame is shrewdly gored’; 
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and in Henry V. ut. ii. 13, Pistol sings, ‘ And sword 
and shield, In bloody field, Doth win immortal 
fame’; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London ! 1 would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety.’ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 

most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘renown’ are 1 K 4", 1 Ch 14!” 228, 
Zeph 3", where the Heb. is shém ‘a name.’ When 
the Heb. is shéma' (Nu 14", 1 K 10!, 2 Ch 9!, Job 
283, Is 66), shéma' (Jos 67 9, Est 94, Jer 6), or 
shémit'ah (1 K 107, 2 Ch 9), the meaning is not very 
distinctly marked, but the Heb. words are properly 
report, tidings (lit. ‘hearing’); and in Job 28 
( ‘rumour ’) as well as in Jer 6% that is mani- 
estly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT e, Gn 45'* (where the 
Heb. is kdl, lit. ‘ voice’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) ¢4un, Mt 9%, Lk 4%, 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16 [for shémt‘ah), 2 Mac 4, 
3 Mac 3%, 4 Mac 4%), with the verb dcagnuliw, Mt 9*! 
(Steph gay abrév, ‘they ... spread abroad his 
ame’; Wye. 1380 ‘thei. . . defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei... diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
verunt eum). (2) dxoy, lit. ‘hearing,’ ct 44% 14), 
Mk 1™ (RV always ‘report i; (3) #xo0¥, ‘echo,’ 
Lk 4" the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘rumour’). (4) Adyos, ‘ word,’ Lk 5% (RV ‘report’), 
which has this meaning also in Mt 28%, Jn 21” 
(EV ‘ ala 4 2 In Apocr., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3*-“, both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. dyoua, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer 50 (Heb. shéma'‘) for AV ‘report.’ 
‘Fame’ is the Wyclifite tr® of 1388 here, ‘report’ 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

J. HASTINGS. 

AMILIAR.—‘ Familiar spirit’ is the tr. in EV of 
Heb. 6A wherever it occurs (except Job 32!° where 
in plu. it means ‘skin-bottles,’ EV ‘ bottles,’ RVm 
‘wine skins’), on which see Driver on Dt 18" and 
art. DEMON ; also Van Hoonacker, ‘ Divination by 
Ob,’ in Expos. Times, Jan. 1898. ‘ Familiar’ has in 
this phrase the sense of the Lat. familiaris, belong- 
ing to one’s family, and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as a | baildgrte or servant. The oldest example 
in Ozf. Eng. Dict. is Stow, Chron, (1565) 107, ‘A 
familiar spirit which hee had. . . in likenesse of a 
Catte.’ But it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 
1 S 287 dt 6 eto., whence it into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in 
Anglia, vili. 146 (14—), ‘Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge’; and CepeseNe Chron. 25 
(1460), ‘That same familiar devel. 

In Jer 20'° we find the subst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares), ‘ All my familiars watched for my halt- 
ing,’ for which RV gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 41° AV and RV. 


The Heb. is lit. ‘man (or men) of my peace.’ It occurs also 
Jer 382%, Ob7. The most ructive occurrence is no doubt Ps 
419, and the meaning is there at least not simply ‘ acquaintances, 
those to whom I should give the ordinary salutation, Peace be 
with you’ (Streane); but rather, as Cheyne, those who are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 


Illustrations of the subst. ‘familiars’ are Knox, 
Hist, 38, ‘they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it (the New Testament]’; and Hos 
10% Cov. ‘All thy stronge cities shalbe layed 
waist, euen as Salmana was destroyed with his 
familiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAMILY.—i. ScopE, TERMS, AND DATA.—The 
term family is used in many different senses: 
(2) For larger or smaller groups of persons con- 
nected by blood or marriaye, from the family in 
the narrowest sense—a man with his wives and 
children, and sometimes his mother—to the widest 
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te of kinsfolk between whom relationship 
is traced—the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race. (5) In a looser sense for communities 
living in close and permanent intercourse, from the 
household—including dependants as well as kins- 
folk—to the clan, etc., including persons not of the 
main stock. (c) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted by family in (a) and 
(6), but has no single term for them; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Eng. family. 


m3 Aouse, approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in (a) and (6); in Gn 7' Noak 
with his wife and sons and daughters-in-law are 


called his house; we have also the house of David 
28S 3', of Levi (i.e. tribe) Nu 178, of Israel (s.¢. the 
nation) Ex 167. In P and Ch 3x m3, RV fathers’ 
house, is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (6), cf. similar use 
of Sak tent, in Ps 787 83° So also mgpyvo, EV 
family, is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as etymologic- 
ally a union, obsolete nev to join, but Buhl 
connects with Arab. sapaha, to pour out, and with 
ngey. ‘co is strictly a clan, and is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, etc.) for the largest division of a 
tribe ; but its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg 13") and the nation (Jer 33%), 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
between kinsfolk, and connect with (a), xy seed 
(Gn 127), cyy bone (Gn 29), sy3 flesh (Gn 29"), 
Tey flesh (Lv 18%), with ita derivative mx” (Lv 
18'7), in the sense of blood-relation; the com- 

unds of 1° bear, beget, nibs offspring (Gn 48°), 

insfolk (Gn 313), nin clans (Nu 1). Also, 
young children collectively are 4p, / "0 take quick 
short steps. nx; (Ezk 115) is a misreading 
(Cornill, etc. 4.2.). 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and political 
arrangements of Israel. Hence it is difficult to 
draw any natural line of division between the family 
and other social and political groups, whose insti- 
tutions are expressed in terms of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
different from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrower modern sense) and the larger social! 
groups will be still more complicated. This article 
will be confined, as far as possible, to the ary 
proper, and the larger social groups will be dealt 
with in the art. TRIBE; but it will be n to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, ete. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the elas et of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit; the laws dealing with the 
family ; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they originated, 
whatever view may be held as to their historicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and—in 
a less degree—laws mostly treat of royal, noble, 
or wealthy families and their slaves, and we have 


‘little direct information as to the poorer free 


Israelites. Doubtless, the same oe principles 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy families and their dependants constituted 
a large proportion of the poweuen ; but we have 
always to bear in mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
etiect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii. MEMBERS.—The members of a Heb. family or 
household included some or all of the following: 
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the man, as supreme head of the household ; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father; his wives; his concubines; the wives’ 
children; the concubines’ children; children of 
other women, ¢.g. Jephthah (Jg 111); daughters- 
in-law; sons-in-law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
scpen tenes gerim or resident forei ware EV 
‘the stranger that is within thy tes’ (see ER) ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born and purchased. Thus the ancient Heb. was 
larger than the modern family; bax gamy in- 
creased the number of women an dren de- 

ndent on a single man ; married sons and their 

milies often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity of primitive life led individual resid- 
ent aliens, etc., to attach themselves to households. 

(a) Husband's Mother.—niop haméth, AV and RV 
mother-in-law. In Mic 7° (quoted Mt 10™, Lk 12° 
the hdméth is perhaps the wife of the living h 
of the household ; in Ru, Naomi, herself a widow 
is the Adméth of widows. But the haméth attained 

ial importance and dignity when, after the 
eath of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import- 
ant and influential woman in the household; a 
man had many wives, only one mother; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother ; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. ey had often been 
selected by his mother, ¢.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 21%, cf. 2 Es 9*7), In the history of the 
families own to us—the royal houses of Ier. 
and Judah—there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the reigning 
king. She bears the title 7°33 mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the paragraph describ- 
ing an accession, while nothing is said about the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 24% 12.14 cf. Jer 22%) appear as exercising great 
influence in the reigns of their sons. The analogy 
of modern Eastern life fully warrants us in taking 
the position of the queen-mother as representing 
that of the mother of the head of any ordinary 
family. Sometimes a widow herself appears as 
head of a household, ¢.g. Micah’s mother ( g. 7. ), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 K 8!~*), Tobit’s 
grandmother (To 1°); cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His ministry. 

(0) Husband, Wives and Concubines. — The 
generic terms &x, 0% man, myx woman, are com- 
monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage recognizes the funda- 
mental nature of sexual characteristics. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, Ozf. Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibility of deriving wx and 
ngx from the same root’; consequently, all deduc- 
tions based on the reference of the two words to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is by3 master, as supreme over his 
wives, who are alaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21°14), or by purchase (Gn 34!°, Ex 22'%, Dt 
22%, Ru 47°). It would be misleading to apply 
the term ‘freewoman’ to any Israelitess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 

women, slaves, and children’ are constantly 
grouped together, eg. Berachoth, iii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is always under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the authority of her 
husband,’ Ketuboth, iv. 3. The wife as in subjec- 
tion to the ba'‘al is be‘aéladh (Is 541). The rights of 
a husband over his wives were limited by atfection 
and custom, by the terms of the m @ cove- 
nant or contract (Gn 31%, To 7), by the influ- 
ence of the wife’s family, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital supremacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 

id down in Dt 24!, which, however, imposes 
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certain vague and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 50!, Jer 3° show that 
it was to give the divorced woman 19 
oul ‘a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids a man to 
divorce his wife, if he has falsely charged her 
with unchastity before marriage (22!* 19), or if he 
himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (22* *), These enact- 
ments and the protest in Mal 2'* point to a fre- 
aneney of divorce. A wife could not divorce her 

usband (Benzinger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rig te were that he mignt not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (Lv 181°); if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 30"), Even if a woman been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (7px>) and he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or.betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either main- 
tain the first in her full righta, or let her go free 
without payment (Ex 217"), Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold asa slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay- 
ment (Dt 212-), Similarly, in modern Arabia it 
is held disgraceful to sell a concubine. The rights 
of a wife would necessarily include those of a 
concubine. 

No very clear information is given as to the rela- 
tive status of wives and concubines. 7x woman, 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 30‘); sometimes for wife as distin- 

ished from concubine (1 K 118). The words apy 
in Hex., chiefly ED), spe”? (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and v35*y, seem to be practically synonymous when 
used of concubines. In households where the 
person of every female slave was—with few ex- 
ceptions—at the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, a man. may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohammedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess; and, conversely, he 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow- 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 55, 56). The 
only definite advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger share, or even the whole, of their father’s 
propert » 6g. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21”). 

ev eless the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
guaranteed by powerful relatives, would often 
enjoy superior consideration, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, nine? (shéphahcth), who were their own pro- 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both Pecboniced by the law and de- 
d in the history; nearly all the kings and 
iculars have a | 


acri 
judges of whom we have 
arem. Acc. to Justin ( ho, 134), even in his 
time Jewish teachers permitted each man to have 
four or five wives (cf. Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 2; Mishna, 
Kedushin, ii. 7, etc.). But considerations of ex- 
pense and the ayproxinstely equal numbers of 
the two sexes place narrow limits on polygamy. 
Nowack (Heb. Arch. i. 159) points out that A 
raham and Elkanah have two wives, that 7“ 
‘adversary’ is a technical term for one of twa 
wives, and that Dt 2145: speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very common. In the nature of 
the case, a large proportion of the population must 
have been monogamous ; cf. the cases of Adam (Gn 
iaaae Sal Jecaph. Probably, te Gcuorame of 
and Joseph. y, the mono oO 
these patriarchs ls narrated as an example. “The 
family quarrels arising out of polygamy are suffi- 
ciently illustrated from the familiar examples of 
Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 
Sg tee the family irae of David (cf. Sir 
375 267 where deriffjiov = 77). On the other hand, 
Heb. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
modern West. From the former, there was nothin 
immoral in polygamy, and the status of wives an 
concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
by themselves to be humiliating. The acrostic 
on the Capable Woman, ’ésheth hayil (Pr 31°) 
testifies to the honourable position of the faithful 


wife. 

We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves; apparently, the tie between them was 
not very binding. A couple who had come into a 
master’s possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the end of six years; but if 
after a man e a slave, his master married 
Lim to another slave, and children were born, the 
man either went away alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (cf. MARRIAGE, 
WoOMAN). 

(c) Parents and Children.—The etymologies of 
ay father, oy mother, are quite uncertain; they 
are common to most Sem. lan are appar- 
ently connected with the terms for ather and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan- 
guages, and are probably older than the triliteral 
roots. }3 som and its fem. n3 have been somewhat 
improbably connected with j3 to bud; they too, 
also, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 
The father was supreme over the children; he 
could aad Or of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
[but (Lv 19%) he might not make her a prostaiete ; 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (Ex 217)—where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Neh 5°). The power of Zife and death 
is attested by the pro sacrifice of Isaac, thu 
case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the practice 
of sacrificing children to Molech (Lv 187 207, 
2 K 23, Jer 32"). The utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 208, Lv 19, Dt 5'6, Pr 18 
30')- 17, cf. Ezk 22’, Mic 7. Similarly, Ex 21% 27, 
Lv 20° direct that any one smiting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death; Dt 27 invokes a 
curse i ioe any one who is disrespectful to father 
or mother. 13™ etc. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
‘rod’ may be understood as including other chas- 
tisement besides corporal punishment (cf. Pr 17%), 
Dt 21%" directs that a stubborn and rebellious 
son, a glutton and ad is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed limite on the authority 
of the father ; he must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure his punishment by a 
public legal process. The constant co-ordination 
of father and mother in such ae ph practically 
places the mother on the same level with the father 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. In a polygam- 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 


sub - family,—Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
Be te tentae (Gn 31°),—the management of 
which is in the hands of the mother. ence the 


early education and training of children was 
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mostly given by the mother. Children were named 
by the mother, ¢g. Jacob’s sons (Gn 29, 30) 5 
Tel) Tene (Gn 215), The long pocod of suckling 

5 n e lo riod of suc 
—infants were not weaned till” the second or third 
year—must have constituted an added bond be- 
tween mother and children. The religious instruc- 
tion isaac in Ex 12%-*7 13**, Dt 4° 6 ** 11% 
would probably be given 4 the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr 31'°) were taught him 
by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the mdsdr (RV ‘ instruction’) of the 
father, as well as to the térdh (RVm ‘ teaching’) 
of the mother (1°). Acc. to the rank and wealth 
of the family, the care of the children would devolve 
in whole or in part on female slaves. Rebekah A 
24") and Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K 11%) had a 
foster- mother méneketh (RV ‘nurse’), though 
Re , at any rate, a mother livi 
Mephibosheth ben-Jonathan had an ’Omeneth (R 
ees i Ne hdl ae Othe = either 
side, wo ° ve much to say 
about the train’ of the children ; Naomi became 
the ’6meneth of Ruth’s baby (Ru 4'°). We also 
have the masculine ‘émén ‘nursing father, 
Nu 11", Is 49%). From the anal of the - 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 K 10'-5), and of Nathan 
(2S 12”), this would appear to have been a kind 
of tutor or ra:da . Schools for children are 
first mentioned in Josephus (Ané. Xv. x. 5) and 
Mishna (Shad. i. 3). Acc. to Talm. Jerus. (Kethud. 
viii. 11) the first school for children was established 
by Simeon ben-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 141); acc. to Talm. Bab. Baba Bathra 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in A.D. 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would be taught; any other 
instruction would mainly consist of committing 
Scripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

(a) Brothers and Sisters.—The circumstances of 
Israelite life—the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors todefend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
great blessing (Ps 127“5). The natural chevks— 
war, famine, and pestilence—prevented all danger 
of over-population. The labour of girls in the house- 
hold, the price that might be obtained for them as 
wives or concubines, and the alliances with power- 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar- 
i ve a certain value to daughters; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons; it was the 
first-born sons who were sacred to J” (Ex 22”). The 
physical token — circumcision —of the national 
covenant with J” is such as can be borne only by 

es; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a daughter, but only for 7 after the birth 
ofason. Daughters are very rarely mentioned by 


name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of ita own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was ially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, e.g. Hannah and Peninnah (cf. the term 
my (Dt 215"), and for two wives in a | house- 
hold, Sarah and Hagar). The relative status of 
the sub-families depended on the family relation- 
ships of the mother, the favour shown her by her 
husband, and in some measure on her being wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 
were sometimes made that the children of a wife 
should oust those of a concubine from all or 
of their share of the family inheritance. But these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custom. e sons of Jacob’s 
concubines rank as ancestors of tribes. It is true 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers’ mistresses, but the same was true of 
Ishmael, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between the sons of wives and concubines ; 
even Jephthah, the son of a 26nd or prostitute, is 
brought up in his father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of unjust violence 
(Jg 11-7) (Benzinger, 148, 135). Apparently, all 
a man’s acknowledged children were legitimate, 
without regard to the status of their mother. The 
bastard, mameér (Dt 23° (EV 7], Zec 9°), is generally 

ded as the offspring of incest or adultery 
(Dullm. and Driver on Dt 237). Possibly, however, 
mamezér may include children of prostitutes, whose 
is ers were unknown or did not acknowledge 

em. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothers married half-sisters, ¢.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (Gn 20"). In2S 134 Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 18°. 

he same causes which rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the os ians 
of their full sisters, e.g. Laban of Kebe Simeon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother’s family, Jacob (Gn 27“), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Sg 91), Absalom (2 8 3?, 13%), 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
sons the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27}-4), A special birthright and a larger share 
of the inheritance were given to the first-born, both 
in the history (Gn 49*) and the law (Ex 22); but the 
békhérah, or right of the first-born, was not purely © 
matter of priority of birth, it might be sold, e.g. by 
Esau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 21?7—which forbids such a prac- 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-born, 
the youngest son constantly appears as the object 
of special favour, both from and his parents, 
e.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. HEIR). 

(e) Married Children, Daughters-in-law, Sons-in- 
law.—A married son would remain part of the 
father’s family, though not necessarily of his house- 
hold, while the father lived. He would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 

triarchs were married men with families when 

. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (cf. Job 1). So the daughter- 
in-law joined her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 10"%), to whom 
she was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 


law was dead, she belonged to her brother-in-law | sacrifi 


or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 25°, Ru 3"), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru 15). Some- 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the authority 
of his father-in-law, e.g. Jacob (Gn 29-31), Moses 
(Ex 27-23 418, cf. Gn 24°; see § v.). 

(f) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, etc., friends and free 
yervante, would sometimes form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly an 
information on the subject. Little is said as to hir 
servants; probably they were hired only for short 
ibe ie and did not form of the ele 
amily. Micah’s Levite, indeed, was hi to be 
@ priest permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ (Jg 
174), The resident alien, gé (RV ‘stranger’), 
téshabh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con- 
stantly referied to, and is commended to the good 
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offices of the Israelites. The géris mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent membere 
of the household (Ex 20, Lv 25°). He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten- 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant; he 
was evidently a familiar figure in Isr. society. The 
ér was united to his hosts by close ties. His 

egal status and personal safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by the 
obligations of Eastern hospitality to care 

for him as for one of their own kin. He was 
entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 20"°), and to eat the 
ver if he became circumcised (Ex 12). See 

ER, STRANGER. 

(g) Slaves.—The slave was substantially one u 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wif @ was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female slave might become a con- 
cubine, and a male might m his master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2*-%), or me his heir (Gn 15°). 
Slaves were circumcised and ate the passover. The 
yélidh bayith, or home-born slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had tw 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to his master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 34" that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly obeerved. See SLAVE. 

iii, MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY. —In primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization; and such 
functions of modern government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kins? olk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this primitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro- 
perty lay in men’s willingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty ie 
still recognized in OT ; the next-of-kin, g0’é/, must 
punish his ki ’3 murderer, marry his widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
property. See GOEL, and section on Levirate 

arriage under MARRIAGE. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 
led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 
men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are cook yeas | ota of as poor, helpless, and 
oppressed. oubtless, the ordinary calamities 

ught, dearth, famine, pestilence, invasion— 
would often ruin whole clans at the same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 


r. 
ee FAMILY RELIGION.—As the nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuari 
ces, priests, and festivals, so the family h 
ite 8 sacra. According to i , 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., the Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 
common religious observances, Cultgenossenschaft. 
Thus, in the patriarchal narratives, the patriarc 
as head of the family, erect altars and offer sacri- 
fices ; similarly, the passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, nr alk G 
zebah mish- 
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ahah, at Bethichem The teaily > 1 
hah, at Bethlehem. e fami urying- place 
rd (Gn 23). Benzin and Nowesk Sas in 


the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila- 
tion forbidden in Dt 14%, Lv 1977-3, remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (18 28). Teraphim are usually under- 
stood to have been images or bols of ances- 
tors. In later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family ; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
& continuous series of religious observances. The 
later system, however, differed from the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

v. EARLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.-—Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
wives and children, and primogeniture was recog: 
nized in the transmission of authority (royal, 

riestly, etc.) and property. The Hex. traces 
hese institutions back to the origin of the human 
race in A and Eve; at the same time it tae 
serves many incidents which have been held to 
point to an altogether different state of affairs in 
early times. It is maintained by W. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was origin- 
ally the mother (mother-right, matriarchate), and 
that descent was traced only through the mother. 
Marriage was then polyandrous (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
be’ena marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf. 
§ 7 and Gn 2), as opposed to dba‘al marriage, 
where the wife enters her husband's family. This 
view is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs; 
and partly on various traces in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In con- 
nexion with thig theory, it has also been main- 
tained that exogamous totem-clans existed in 
ancient Israel. Such clans are united by the use 
of a common hadge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the clan was named ; inter- 
marriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the clan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean (Dt 14°), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that be’'ena 
marriages and totemism were obsolete and for- 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can be 

only in customs whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi. THE FAMILY IN APOCR. AND NT. — 
Throughout the Bible, but esp. in the later books of 
OT, in Apocr., and in NT, the sacred history refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile. nations; but any general treatment of 
these would be beyond the scope of biblical arche- 
ology. Various subjects raise special questions of 
this nature, and these are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 

Our data do not point to any regular develop- 
ment in the later history of the Jewish family. 
Its character and principles were as permanent as 
social institutions mostly arein the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still persist amongst modern Arabs 
and Syrians. The family history of the Herods is 
ery similar to that of David. 

he Pent.—some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel—remained to the 
last the authoritative codeof Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent. legislation was always 
@ mere counsel of perfection, and other portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Often discussions in 
the Talm. are purely academic arguments on 
regulations which had no bearing on actual life. 
But if there was no continuous development of 
Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
2ircumstances. For instance, under a strong, well- 
organized government, like that of some of the 
Jewish kings, of the Herods and the Romans, the 
jurisdiction of the head of the family and private 
lood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gentile population in Pal., 


and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, would sometimes modify, sometimes 
also accentuate, the observance of Jewish customs. 
Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend- 
ancy to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
in OT. It is doubtful whether 1 Ti 3* 7%, Tit 1¢ 
inculcate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti 5°. Our Lord’s 
limitation of divorce (Mt 5" *) followed the teach- 
ing of Shammai. 


LrrgratTors.—For the early history of the family, W. R. Smi 
Animal Wo re 


Tri among the Arabs and in OT’ in Journ. of 
Philology, vol. ix.; J. F. M‘Lennan, Primitive M 


y, rriage, 
Children, etc., in Ewald, Alterthimer Log, Te 
Isr. from lst ed. 1844); Keil, Handb. 
Be , Heb. Arch, 1894; Nowack, Lehrd. 
: Benioped & Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, iL 
77; Dillmann and Driver on the from Pent., for OT; 
Schirer, HJP, for NT; also art. in He s RE; Schenkel's 
ibellew. ; Riehm's HWB. W. H. BENNETT. 


FAMINE (2:7, A«26s) in Syria and Egypt in past 
times may be attributed to four causes— 

i. Want of water, ¢.¢. rainfall or inundations, in due season. 

fi. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and rain out of season. 

LiL. is of all growing crops by locusts and 
iv. i of food supplies by the hand of man. 

i. Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would be only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other scourges accord- 
ing to the intensity of the want and privation to 
which the people and flocks and herds are sub- 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 

n due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon the spon- 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their herds, and their flocks; but, after 
agriculture was introduced, the severity of famines 
could be much mitigated by storing up reserves of 
corn, thus enabling the bulk of the people to live 
independently of their herds and flocks; and famines 
would result more from the failure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re- 
quired for the early growth of the corn. [For the 
plenteous years cf. Lv 26“: ‘Then I will give your 
rains in their season, and the land shall yiel her 
increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vin shall reach unto the 
sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
full, and dwell in your land safely.’ The opposite 
condition of things is described in Lv 26'* ‘ Anil 
I will make your heaven as iron and your earth as 
brass ; and your strength shall be spent in vain: 
for your land shall not yield her increase, neithes 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.” In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance ; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may be due, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall at a rong season—for example, 
in summer time, instead of during the winter and 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the Wanderings or Desert of Arabia Petree, 
in common with those east of Pai., differs peer from Syrie 
the exGrordinary fertilty of Syria and Egypt Dist it can be con. 
sidered as a desert. It has, from the earliest time, consisted 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected by fertile valleys and plains and cultivable table- 
lands, and ite present ed and barren condition is due in a 

t measure to the action of the Turkish Government in 
rawing a revenue from the destruction of trees. There are in 
all directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on the slopes of 
hills, indicating former cultivation; and there are set table 


lands where corn is cultivated, and plains where there are 
thousands of date trees. The n 0 tribes do not exist 
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solely on the of their herds and flocks, but from the 
earliest histo have used corn for food, and have 
moore corn for po naesin. wrt in conjunceon ye 
neighbouring villages or by means o ve labour. ere isa 
at all times over a great portion of this wilder- 
ness, and in January and February water and grasses are found 
everywhere, and the flocks can roam about at will Durin 

November, December, and March there are dense mists an 

fogs and gperd Arh which saturate the shrubs and even deposit 
woisture on rocks, so that flocks do not neque to to 
water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind and 
alternate with intense ts. As the summer advances the 
to the broad water-courses, which 


. ex 

a week, and a small quantity is brought back for the use of the 
encampment. These nomads and their flocks are of the most 
nie Aeopar and can go without water for many hours or even 
for ; but they live for a Yat gor of each year on the border- 
land of famine, and a very little extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, either move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 


Egypt has always been remarkable for its ex- 
treme a he and is well watered everywhere 
‘(Gn 13%). It is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a year! 
certainty: a land where ‘thou sowedst thy eed. 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs’ (Dt 111). These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
a corn, and in a minor degree the pasturage also 


8. 

The extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
is constantly alluded to in the Bible: ‘a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven’ (Dt 114). ‘I will give the rain of your 
land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil’ (v."). Its soil is of a very 
rich description, and formerly clothed the hillsides 
in terraces, though now, for the most part, it lies 
at the bottom of the valleys; Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 
have been utilized largely for irrigation peer 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, and on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soil is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 31). 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which occurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12” 261). In the first case, Abra- 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there; in 
the second case, Isaac was about to do the same, 
but, being warned hy God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimelech, king of the Philistines. It may 
be assumed that these famines were only partial in 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and was 
one of great severity and long duration; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 41°). It lasted seven years, and was remark- 
able as having been preceded by seven years of 

lenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Exyp. 
vernment was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and cattle of 
the Egyptians and to supply the people, but also 
to sell corn to foreigners. ‘And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth’ (Gn 4157). It 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 
restricted to want of corn, and that there is no 
indication that there was great want of pasturage. 
The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difficulty. Waggons 
were sent to briny up Jacob and his households. 
‘And their father Israel said unto them, If it be so 
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now, do this; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in on vessels, and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds’ (Gn 43"). ‘And they 
took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 
otten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
gypt ’ (Gn 46°). 
amines are mentioned in the time of the Jndges 
(Ru 1"), and in the time of king David (2S 21), but 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any uccount 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 173). 
‘And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all tne fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks : peradventure we may tind grass and 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (18°). Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse are ‘famines in 
divers places’ (Mt 247, Mk 138, Lk 21"). For the 
famine referred to in Ac 11%, see CLAUDIUS. 

ii, A graphic description of destruction of crops 
by hail is given Ex 9*-%!-% ‘The LorD sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth; and the LorpD rained hail upon the land 
of Egypt.’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the pete was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled. But the wheat and the spelt were 
not smitten; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual occurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 18 12'¢, 

iii. The effect of the destruction of crops by 
plagues of locusts is depicted Ex 10 ‘For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened ; and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
thing, either tree or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.’ Again, J] 1* ‘That which 
the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker. 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad loc.) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 
in the Bible are due to the hand of man; and this 
was well recognized by king David. ‘And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall 
now into the hand of the LORD; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man’ (2 § 24'4). ‘And he shall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy flock, until he have caused thee to 
perish’ (Dt 28°). ‘And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the LorpD thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v.5). ‘And 
there was a great famine in Samaria: and, be- 
hold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver’ 
(2 K 6%). ‘And sue answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow’ (v.*). 

Josephus, in his Antiquities and Wars of the 
Jews, gives several accounts of the horrible atroc- 
ities which took place during the famines in 
besieged cities, but in no account does he give 
such distressing details as in the story of the last 
siege of Jerus. by Titus, in which he sums u 
that ‘neither did any other city ever suffer suc 
miseries’ (Wars, Vv. x. 5). This account of Jose- 

hus is considered to be a description of the ful- 
Kiment of the prophecy by our Lord (Mt 24%), 
‘For then shall be great tribulation, such as hatk 
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not been since the beginning of the world until | qualifies other substantives, Dt 207 ‘a far land’ 


now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and privations due to famine such as occur periodi- 
cally in the world at the present time in the over- 
crowded portions of China and India. 


C. WARREN. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 
‘famish’ is thrice used transitively. Zeph 2! ‘he 
will famish all the gods of the earth’ (np, lit. as 
AVr: ‘will make lean’); Gn 41% ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread’ (sym); Is 5 ‘their honour- 
able men are famished’ (377 ‘np N33, lit., as AVm 
and RVn, ‘their ylory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32%). 
This transitive use of ‘famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J] 1% ‘ the shepe are fameszshed 
awaye,’ and Shaks. Zam. of Shrew, Iv. iii. 3— 


*‘ What, did he marry me to famish me?’ 
Tit. Andron. V. iii. 179— 
‘Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him’; 
and Milton, PL xii. 783— 


‘Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gros, 
And famish him of breath, if nét of bread.’ 

The intrans. occurrence is Pr 108 ‘The Lord will not enffer 
the soul of the righteous to famish.’ The Heb., translated 
‘suffer to famish,’ is the same (though in Hiphil) as in Gn 41%, 

means than ‘ cause to h *; so that the 


and scarce! more unger’ ; so 
t some of its comfort under the i 
if it does not even lose all ite point. 7. sas 


FAN, FANNER.—Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. As verb (Heb. 7 in Qal) Is 41" 
‘Thou shalt fan them [the mountains and hills), 
and the wind shall carry them away’; Jer 4" for 
purifying ; 15’ for chastisercent ; and (same Heb. 
in Peel) Jer 51% Amer. RV has ‘winnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘a winnowing-machine,’ 
Is » Jer 15’ (myo); Mt 3%, Lk fe (wrdov). 
Fanner occurs only in Jer 51* ‘I will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.’ The Heb. of the Massoretic 
pointing (5%) means ‘strangers,’ and so RV after 

wald and others. But the VSS (LXX. Pesh. 
Targ. Vulg.) Bee the Heb. differently (o-!), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
sea intended to suggest both meanings. The 

ng. tr. may be traced froin the Vulg. ventilatores, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’ whom Geneva, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
{Worfler), and Rothstein in Kautzsch; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond (van- 
neurs). See AGRICULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


FANOY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34° 
*And the heart fancieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail’ (gayrdtera: ; a verb which oocurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Wis 66, ‘showeth herself,’ and in NT 
only He 12" rd gavratipevoyv, AV ‘the sight,’ RV 
‘the a ce’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from Wyc. have ‘fantasie’ as a subst. (Douay 
pe »), AV is mi oar a use the verb, and 

spell ‘fancy.’ * e Oxf. . Dict. gives onl 
one example of ‘fancy’ mised: absolute ; Locke 
(1698) ‘ we rather fancie than know.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAR.—1. ‘Far’ is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,’ as Is 8° ‘all ye of far 
countries’ (pay pT 92); Zee 10° ‘they shall re- 
member me in far countries’ (o'70773). Twice it 

*On the spelling Trench (Stud 
quoted : “When * fanc as eat alt a eaater “t: bemstvistee 
in hig translation of and other scholarly writers 
of the 17th cent., no one could doubt of its identity with 


ig phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could miss ita relation with 
farragia.’ 


(QM yw); Mk 13% ‘a man taking a far journey’ 
(dyOpwiros dxddnuos, RV ‘sojourning in anothes 


country’). Modern would probably require 
‘distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggeste. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than it is 
now: thus, Bp. Barlowe, Dialoge (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, ‘Now to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shal! 

de a farre difference.’ In Mt 21% 25%, Mk 12), 

k 20°, where the Greek is dwroSyuéw and AV has 
‘go into a far country,’ RV more accurately trans 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek 1s rendered by AV ‘took his journey’ in 
Mt 255, by RV ‘went on his journey’; and in 
Lk 15", where the Greek is more fully dwedjuycer 
els xdpay paxpdy, AV renders ‘took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notice the phrases: (a) thus far, Jer 48% 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moab,’ 51% ‘Thus 
far are the words of Jeremiah’ (both »yy7w), and 
Lk 225! ‘Suffer ye thus far’ (ws rodrov). (6) So far 
forth=‘ to such an extent,’ 1 Es 1™ (ws 05). (c) Be 
tt far from or far be tt This phrase, which 
comes from Wyclif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absié 
pec eral: VP page aoe tae OY as the 
translation of hdalilah, a substantive formed from 
halal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum! to the unholy! The 
are Gn 18% >, 1 S 2% 20° 2215 2 § 20% dts » Job 
3499, [Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 44-17, Jos 227 24% 18 12% 146 207, Job 275, 
where it is tr. ‘God forbid’ (AV and RV); also 
(combined with mr) 1 § 24° 26", 1 K 213 ‘the Lorb 
forbid’; and (combined with ov) 1 Ch 11 ‘ My 
God forbid.’] In Apocr. the same Eng. phrase is 
found, 1 Mac 13° ‘be it far from me’ (g#%} ,o 

voro); andin NT Mt 16" ‘ Be it far from thee, 

rd’ (“Tkeds cor, where Geds yévoro is understood, 
as RVm ‘God have mercy on thee’). 

The Lord is ‘far from the wicked’ (Pr 15*), but 
He is ‘nigh unto all them that call upon him’ (Ps 
14574); so the Psalmists ies beck cry, ‘ Benot far 
from me’ (22) 1-9 $79 38" 71 *), for in His 
presence is fulness of poy (Ps 164). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that He is ‘not far from 
every one of us’ (Ac 17”), yet it is by the blood of 
Christ that we are ‘made nigh’ (Eph 2"), eo that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith’ (He 107). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FARE, FAREWELL. —To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fahren, Gr. wop-etopes), is to 
‘travel,’ to ‘go,’ as Spenser, FQ I. x. 63— 

‘But let me here for aye in peace remaine, 
Or streight way on that last long voyage fare.’ 

Then comes the meanin pet on’ well or ill, as 
18 178 ‘look how thy brethren fare’ (a\dy> pea, 
lit. ‘ visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing’ (cf. Gn 374, 2S 117]; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wyc. ‘thi britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon’); Sir 3* ‘A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last’ (cacw@ftcera:, RV 
‘fare ill’); 32* ‘he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse’ (od« é\arrwhijceraz, RV ‘shall 
suffer no loss’); 2 Mac 9™ ‘If ye and your children 
fare well’; 11% ‘If ye fare well’ (both &ppwode). 
The perf. of the Greek verb found in the two 
last-quo passages (Jd»yvju) was used in the im- 
pret sing. (€ppwoo) or plu. (Eppwede) as a formula 
or closing a letter, lit. ‘ strong, prosper.’ This 
formula is accordingly expressed M the word fare- 
well in English. Ac 15”, where the verb is 
plu., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
fare ye well’; but in 23”, where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farewell’ (RV with most edd. omits). 
Once ‘farewell’ is the tr. of xalpex, 2Co 13" 
‘Finally, brethren, farewell’ (RVm ‘ rejoice’ or ‘ be 
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perfected’). ‘Fare ye wel!’ is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tind., but Wyc. ‘ioie ye,’ Cov. 

reioyse,’ Rheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vuly. gaudete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. xaipe» is in- 
adequately represented by the Eng. ‘farewell,’ 
since it never lost the sense of ‘ rejoice,’ by slippin 
into a mere formality of speech, as the Eng. wo 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph 4. 

In Lk 1619 (‘fared tuousl day’) th . word 
‘fared’ is probably to be taken in's sense that 48 stil osmmon, 
‘feed,’ ‘be entertained with food.’ Wyclif’s tr. is ‘eete eue 
dai schynyngli’ (after Vulg. epulabatur quotidie splendide}, 
y euery daye.’ Cov. was repeated 


the Rhemish ‘fared magnifically.’ 


e the sense of 


& passage 
that suggested the tr. of AV, and in that 
east e noble emperour 


is unmistakable : (ii. 336) * 


v 
ish it is saps g i er ed eels the 
original (sv¢pesy épceves aye 9 Aa we), where the verb means 
wh Hee merry ’ (Lk 1219 5h M. ob 34 and elsewhere), and the 
adverb (of which this is the only occurrence in biblical Greek) 
means Stn eae adj. is often applied to dress, Lk 231), 
Ac 10%, Ja 22 3, Rev 1915), so that the tr. is literally ‘making 
merry every day brilliantly.’ Luther’s tr. is lebte alle Tage 
herrlich und in Freuden; Weizsicker, genoss sein Leben 
Tage tm Glanze ; Ostervald, se trattoit bion et magni : 
Oltramare, fateatt brillante chere; Segond, menatt joyeuse ot 
brillante vie; RVm ‘living in and splendour ba 
RV has given ‘sumptuous fare’ for AV ‘ delicate fare’ in Sir 29% 
(Gr. idicuare Ansa pe). J. HASTINGS. 


FARTHING.—See Money. 


FASHION (/acére, to make, faction-em, a mak- 
ing, It. fazione, Old Fr. fagon, Old Eng. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in RV. 

1. The make or shape of a thing: Ex 26” ‘thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.’ The Heb. (opyp mishpdt) is the ordinary 
word for the decision of a judge, hence due or right 
measure, even in cases not decided by judging, right 
proportion (1 K 4% (Heb. Al charge’; Jer 30'® of a 
city, ‘manner,’ rather weak ; Is 40", in creation— 
Bvze coen part its due place and function). In 

x it seems to be used as synonymous with 
n'33a (from 73 to build, so ‘ building,’ ‘make’), which 


is employed in the parallel ges Ex 25% @, and 
is there tr4‘ pattern.’ This Heb. word mishpd{ de- 
veloped much as the Eng. word ‘fashion’ has done. 


In Gn 40” and elsewhere it signifies manner or cus- 
tom, and in 2 K 1” outward appearance. It is tré 
‘fashion’ also in 1 K 6”, Ezk 42" (in both of parts of 
a building). Wyclifs word in Ex 26” is ‘saumpler.’ 

In 2 K 16 ‘king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is mon démtith 
(from pa to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external a rance. Here it is probably a 
drawing or mode . Cf. 2 Ch 4° ‘the similitude ive 


images) of oxen.’ 

The remaining Heb. word is apon tékhandh (from 
2, }'99 to set up), Ezk 43" ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.’ The Heb. 
ia piobably here the arrangement or fittings. 
Wyclif has ‘the figure of the hous, and makyn 

(1388 ‘bildyng’) thereof.’ ‘Forme and fashion 

come from Coverdale. 

In Wis 16% ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,’ the meaning seems to be (as Deane), 
that the manna changed its taste according to the 
palate of the eater, and fire modified its nature 
according to ita Maker’s will (Gr. els rdvra, RV 
‘into all forms’). 


In NT we find ‘fashion’ with this meaning only 
Ac 7 ‘Qur fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking 
unto Moses, that he should make it according to 
the fashion that he had seen’ (réros, as L in 
Ex 25®, RV ‘ figure ’).* 

2. The appearance of a thing, as Ja 1™ Tind. 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
ce his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 

is fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9” ‘as he prayed, 

the fashion of his countenance was altered’ (Gr. 
7d el3os rol wpoowrou atrod). Especially outward 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, Iv. i. 18— 

‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act; and then ‘tis thought 

Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty.’ 
1 Co 7%! ‘the fashion of this world passeth away, 
and Ph 28 ‘ being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself.’ The Gr. is oxjua, whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, NT 4 pp. 252-258 ; Gifford, Jncarna- 
tion, p. 22 ff.; Eapos. Times, viii. 391f. The Eng- 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward appearance) than the Greek. In 1 Co 7® 
Wye. and the Rhemish have ‘figure’ after Vulg. 
figura ; Tind. introduced ‘ fashion ’ (‘fassion’), and 
the other VSS followed him. In Ph 2° ‘fashion’ 
is not found before AV. Wyc. translates Vulg. 
(habitus) literally, ‘habyt’ (1386 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. give ‘apparel’; Gen. 1557 ‘ “Pie : 
ance,’ 1560 ‘shape,’ as Tomson and Rhem. NT; 
Bish. ‘ ander 

3. In Ja 1" AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth,’ where the Gr. is rpécwrov, ‘ face.’ 
So in Old Eng. ‘fashion’ was used literally for the 
face, as Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1430), m1. xxxviii. 
155, ‘She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood.’ Cf. Lk 12% Tind. ‘ Ypocrites ye 
can skyll of the fassion of the erth, and of the skye’ 
(xpbowror; Wyc., Rhem., AV, RV, ‘ face’). 

4. Manner: 2 Es 4® ‘ How long shall I hope on 
this fashion ?’ (sic, RV after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
are we here?’); 5° ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion’ (als sunt) ; 
Wis 2'° ‘his ways are of another fashion’ (é§7AAay- 
pévar, RV ‘of strange fashion’); 14%‘he.. . forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion’ (éxlt 1d xd\\tor, RV ‘toward a greater 
beauty’); Mk 2'3 ‘We never saw it on this 
fashion’ (odrws). Soin Pref. to AV ‘they did not 
cast the streeta, nor propurtion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con- 
venient’; and Shaks. Hamlet, I. iii. 111— 

‘M 
a finest var a paiwasti 
Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to.’ 

8. Manners and customs: 2 Mac 4° ‘a place for 
exercise, and for the training up of youth in the 
fashions of the heathen’ (the Gr. is simply é¢nflay», - 
i.e. youth, hence RV ‘and form a body of youths 
to be trained therein’); 44% ‘the height of Greek 
fashions’ (dxu} rod ‘EXAymouod, RV ‘an extreme of 
Greek fashions’); 6° ‘that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (dywyijv, RV ‘ conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence. 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘transform,’ t.¢. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindale, Obeds- 
ence of a Christian Man, 976, ‘When a man fealeth 
... him selfe... altered and fascioned lyke vnto 


*In He 85 the same quotation is made, and adheres sti.!) more 
closely to the LXX of Ex 2560, but the Eng. (AV and RV) is 
‘pattern,’ as it has been since dale. 
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Christe’; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), ‘ Fashion thy- 
self to Paul.’ In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning: }’h 3"‘ Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body’ (ctupzopgos; RV ‘that it may be 
conforined to the body of his glory’); 1 P 1** ‘not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusta’ (cvoxnparifbpevo). J. HASTINGS. 


FAST.—1. Fast is frequently used in AV both 
as adj. and adv. in the sense of firm, secure, as Ps 
88? ‘thine arrows stick fast in me’; Ps 65° ‘ Which 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains’; Pr 
4" ‘Take fast hold of instruction’; 2 Es 2" 
‘Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their feet as fast asa pillar 
(confirma pedes eorum, RV ‘stablish their feet’) ; 
Ac 16" ‘Who... thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks’ 
\ damndetes Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(Skeat’s Student’s ed. p. 117)— 

* Almigh trouthe sovereyn, 
Wher Oy tea erotive of want who hath hit sleyn? 
Who that hem loveth shal hem tynde as 
As in a tempest is a roten mast. 

2. In reference to sleep, sound, as Jg 4" ‘he was 
fast asleep and weary’ (RV ‘in a deep sleep’; see 
RVm and Moore, én foc.). 8 Close, near, only Ru 
2 21. 9, as 2° ‘abide here fast by my maidens.’ Cf. 
Milton, PL ii. 725— 

*the sorceress that eat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key.’ 
In every case ‘ fast’ is used to bring out the force of 


the verb or adj. used in the original ; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew oF we Greek. 


- HLASTINGS. 
FASTING.—Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
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dwans broke into the city (Jer 36 and 52*%), 
Accordiny, however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 
this month was observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have occurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in co uence of 
the famine during the siege by the Chaldeans. 
It was held also that later the day was further 
desecrated through the burning of the law by 
Antiochus Pe are (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Hol 
(8) ‘The fast of the fifth month’ (Ab 
The destruction of the temple took place accord- 
ing to 2 K 25° on the 7th, according to Jer 52" on 
the 10th of this month. The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events acoord- 
ing to the Talmud. The destruction of the second 
temple is said to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to ha 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of Isr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (7) ‘The fast of the seventh 
month’ (Tisri), possibly held in commemoration of 
Atonement; the extinction of the government 
left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took ples in 
this month through his assassination (2 K 25*). 
This, acc. to tradition, happened on the $rd of Tisri. 
(5) ‘The fast of the tenth month’ (Tebet). On 
the 10th of this month the siege by Nebuch. began 
2 K 25), Jer ree The reference in Ezk 24): *shows 
ow the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 
From the Talm. we learn that, in the times for which it oan 
be taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the 9th of Ab was as by the most im- 


portent: and that its obeervance was then universally bin : 
hth ep oue talee trent eo sence ene tb always held this 
on o 


pre-eminence. The le ask only whether 
Saad continue’ te ohesree thls fast In the answer of 


where it is practically a technical term) b phrase through the prophet, first one other fast is coupled with it (7), 
*to afflict the soul,’ Wwe; ny (Lv 16% 8 ogy | Nua then all four of the fasts that had been instituted in conse 
997 30'3, Ps 35% Is 5R* 5. 20), tr. by LXX in the erage o their Longest nti rapa share ent a It is parks 
es in Nu by caxoid» rhy yuyi», in the others | not regarded as of such strict 0 and therefore not felt 
by rareyoly rh », for which see also Jth 4°, | to be onerous. The het, on other hand, names them 
and which may be assumed to have this precise | oo re ee ee ee ene nalated applied to, all 
reference, and not a more general one at Sir 2!7 717, | hid ceased to be reintroduced subsequently to the de- 
The Y sabe does not denote primarily spiritual | struction of the second temple; and it 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of | eed be observed only riety po kev gr ery 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This wi und Ritualien, p. ony 9 terpreters seem to have 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘soul’ | understood Zo,’ words (38) as a dispensation from the 
was in early times used be remembered (cf. for par tea . are fasts in the in between the restoration 


@ similar expression Ps 69!\). The more literal 
terms ov ‘to fast,’ ols ‘fasting,’ are also common 
inOT. In NT the words are ynoredve and ynortela. 
(A) IN THE OT.—1. The practice of fasting (a) in 
the times before the Captivity.—The one regular 
fast, the institution of which is ascribed to this 
ay is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 162. ®! 
*, Nu 20’, Jer 36°).* But there are many 
examples of faste on special occasions, dictated by 
the ‘sense of having t , or of calamity, 
resent or impending. Such a fast is inspired by 
Bam uel (1 S 7%); enjoined by Jehoiakim and the 
ag (Jer 36°) ; uypocmticelly by Jezebel (1 K 
1% 23), In like manner individuals are moved to 
fast— David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(28 1216 21-38), Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 21%). 
The abstinence from food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 84"), and by 
Elijah (1 K 19°), seem to be recorded rather as 


extraordin or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasta pur undertaken. 
(6) After ¢ 


a meget bs — Additional regular 
the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zec 
8, cf. 7%. (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month’ 
(Tammuz). On the 9th of this month, the Chal- 


* For the question whether the observance of the Day of Atone- 
ment was known in pre-exilic times, see p. 199° of this vol. 


fasts now appear 


of the second temple (Brick, ¢b.). 


We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other regular fast in OT—in the Bk. of 
Esther. That book explains the origin of the 
Feast of Purim, and in Rabbinic times the celebra- 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast in 
commemoration of the fasting of Esther, Mordecai, 
and the eae ia (4)*- 15-17), There may an 
allusion to this part of the commemoration in 


end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasta on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joined in we have, in addition to the one in 
just referred to, Ezr 87-*%, Neh 9'; and as 
examples of fasta by individuals, Neh 1‘, Dn 9. 
The references to fasting in the Apocr. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the psc (To 128, 1 Mao 3”, 2 Mac 13"). 

2. The manner of observing fasts.—There can be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 

ractice, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
ood. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
‘from even till even’ (Lv 23%). No work was to be 
done (Lv 16*- 1 2333, Nu 297). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackcloth and ashes (Dn 9, 
Jon 3° etc.). Abstinence of another kind was 
also required, referred to in 1 Co 75 (TR): various 
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of OT a jae be quoted in confirmation, 


thoug 


none ve istinctly connected with fasts. 

It is spoken of plainly in the Talmud. 
3. purpose of fasting.—W. R. Smith observes 
(2S?, p. 434), ‘The usage of religious fasting is 


commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, the worship- 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eat; but there are very 
strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is prescribed, oe is pomeruy 
nothing more than a ae le or the sacra- 
mental euting of holy flesh.’ It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed simply as a sign 
of mourning 0 § 314), or with the evident object of 
deprecating divine wrath, or winning divine com- 
passion. Its suitability cannot well be explained 
in either of these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural effect of grief, 
and may therefore be purposely employed as a 
sign of it. In its religious use such a mute expres- 
sion of sorrow would be an act of contrition for sin, 
or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super- 
stitious idea of ite efficacy was, no doubt, often 
entertained; bat the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it n to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the formalist, who fails to 
perceive that his external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous- 
ness of life (Is 58*-7, Jer 14.4, Zec 7, 8). 

(B) In THE NT.—1. The Jewish 
is an allusion in Ac 27° to ‘the 
so par excellence, t.6. the Day of Atonement. 
But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time en additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g. Anna 
(Lk 2°"). Again, the Pharisee in the parable Bays, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 18"). The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-days, Thursday and Mon- 
day, on the former of which days Moses was said 
to have gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
them frequently in the Talmud. There is also an 
interesting reference to them in the Didache 8), 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypocrites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Further, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9**, Mk 2% Lk 5%), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The again of Jesus.—There are two pas- 
sages only, but those significant ones. (a) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6'*28). Our Lord’s 
whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 
ae and simplicity of intention, a ‘fasting unto 

* (cf. Zec 7°) in the fullest and deepest sense. 
This would be the most effectual cure for every 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. His 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 6'-¥, and 
see art. on former). 

(6) His answer to the ree of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9'*”, Mk 
218-2) Lk 5%-®), This answer throws light on 
His whole method and aim. To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. There is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or His disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades- 
men in Galilee, such as the Day of Atonement. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. He defends them from the 
stricture passed on them, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 


actice.— There 
ast,’ which was 


implied, by setting forth the principles on which 
He acted. He refrained from prescribing forms, 
not that He conddéfaned them as mischievous or 
useless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to begin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach- 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 

The precise force of the distinction which Jesus drew between 
the days while the bridegroom was present and those when be 
should be removed, sar bar to vittinaplrbe ue ae ) ie 

on earth was a Measianio e, alto 0. é . 
fon of all things. The thought that fanting would be dis- 
continued in Meassiah’s eve already familiar to the Jewish 
mind. The of 


ae with Him as one of joy. But His clear 
vision the perfect fulfilment of the oo was not yet at 
trial would intervene 


ractised only when dictated 
and hence that it was to be a 


spread and exceptional calamity, hardly seems to be justified ; 
charactectees broadly the  differsove between ve whole 


ods. 
On the other hand, in the bles which follow, and in His 
of conduct, to which attention had been directed, He 
ly shows that He intended questions of outward observance 
be j with reference to new principles which he incul- 
cated, and that He left them to be decided by His Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jud. sabe 24). 

This intention was shown e by what He did and did not 
conform to in the religious around Him. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was seer rae 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 
His attitude to that law, the for it which He en- 
co ed by word and example, His silence as to its ° 
ing abrogation, were bused on the same principle as the non 
imposition of new forms. He intended the rites of the Mosaie 
law to be eet aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the early Church.—The chief 
instances are before solemn apps moments (Ac 
138 14%), St Paul alludes to his fasta (2 Co 
6° 117). It is somewhat difticult, however, to 
decide whether he is epeceine of voluntary or 
involuntary ones. Perhaps both are included. 
The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun- 
tary ones in the latter. In places TR has an 
allusion to fasting where it is wanting accordin 
to the best evidence (Mt 177%, Mk 9”, Ac 10”, © 
1 Co 75). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the increasing value which was set 
on fasting in the Christian Church with the lapse 
of time. See further, FEASTS AND FASTS. 

In the Oxyrhynchus fragment discovered by Urenfell and 
Hunt, the 2nd Logion contains the words id» 424 mevsiewrs 
borpsav, ob pam puts tye SacAsias rev Osov. The construction and 
of the sa are both difficult: Harnack (Dis 
jingst entdeckten S. Jesu, 8 ff.) contends for a meta- 
phorical sense of the word ‘fast.”. Amongst other d ons 
of the sense of this Logion we may refer to Grenfell and Hunt's 
editio princeps of the AOTIA IHZOT (10 ff.), Redpath (Eazpositor, 
pie 1897, p. 225), Heinricl in TAL (21st Aug. 1897), Swete 
(Expos. Times, Sept. 1897, p. 546 f.). 

V. H. STANTON. 
FAT.—See Foop and SACRIFICE. 


FAT.—As a verb ‘fat’ is now nearly displaced 
by ‘fatten.’ It occurs in Sir 26% ‘The grace of a 
wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones’ (xiavet, RV ‘ fatten’); and the 
ptep. ‘fatted’ in 1 K 4% (‘ fatted fowl,’ Heb. oz 3, 
see FowLs), Jer 467 (‘fatted bullocks,’ RV ‘calves 
of the stall’), Lk 15%-77-%; to which RV adds 
1 S 28™ ‘a fatted calf’ (AV ‘a fat calf’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAT.—Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘vat’ in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings, 
says Skeat (Etymol. Dict. s.v.) is one of dialect 
only, ‘fat’ being northern aml ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat oocurs in AV, J] 2% ‘the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil,’ and 3" (both 37:); in the com- 
pound ‘ winefat’ in Is 63? (ni), Mk 12! (droAjnor, 
AV 1611 ‘ wine fat’ as two words) ; and ‘ pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘ presse-fat’) Hag 2" (39°). 

RV gives ‘vate’ in J] (see Driver's note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr 3 it changes ‘presses’ of AV into 
‘fats’ (232°). ‘Winefat’ of Mk 12! is made ‘ wine- 

reas,’ and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 2!° ‘ winefat’ (not 
y Amer. RV). Amer. RV prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 637. See WINE. J. HASTINGS. 


FATE —See WILL. 
FATHER.—See FAMILY and Gop. 
FATHOM.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


FATLING.—A fatling is an animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) Mérf’, 
plu. mérf’tm, 2S 64, Is 116, Ezk 39%: which is 
elsewhere tr’ ‘fat cattle’ (RV ‘fatlings’), 1 K 
1% 19.3» ‘fed beasts’ (so RV), Is 1"; ‘fat beaste’ 
(so RV), Am 5*. (2) Méhtm, Ps 66%: which else- 
where occurs only Is 5% tr4 ‘fat ones,’ AV and 
RV. (3) Mishntm, 18 15°, which means ‘seconds,’ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AVm). But that 
is plainly not the meaning here. Hence the text 
is generally amended into mashmannim (o'x¥9), 
which is found in Neh 8, and means ‘ fat things,’ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read- 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Tare. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver (Notes 
on Sam. p. 94) prefers to read hasshéménim, which 
urs (in the sing. ) in Ezk 34!6 iene elsewhere), 
d is tr‘ ‘the fat.’ He then renders ‘the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lambs’ (0737) oyDRD). (4) ocreord (lit. ‘fed with 
grain ), Mt 22‘‘my oxen and my fatlings are 
illed’ (Tindale’s tr"; Wyc. ‘my bolis [bulls] and 
my volatilis (fowls],’ aiter Vulg. tauri mes et 
altilia). To those RV adds (5) Oérfadh, Ezk 34° 
‘the fatlings’ for AV ‘them that are fed’: the 
word is an adj., and is tr‘ ‘fat’ in v.™ (‘fat cattle’ 
AV and RV), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41). J. HASTINGS. 


FAUCHION.—Jth 13° ‘she . . . took down his 
fauchion from thence,’ and 16° ‘the fauchion 
passed through his neck’ (AV 1611 ‘fauchin,’ RV 

scimitar’). The Greek is davdxns (in 16° A has 
dxiwd«cs, to which Hatch and Redpath give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Sept., but with a 
query), found only here. The d«., a word of Persian 
origin, is often used in Herodotus to describe a 
short sword. See Sworp. The Eng. word was 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side’; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 
J. HASTINGS. 

FAULT.—A fault is properly a de‘ect or short- 
coming (fallitus, late Lat. ptcp. of fallére, to fail 
come short, Old Fr. faute*) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Froissart, 1. clix. 193, 
‘ They had gret faut in their hoost of vitayle’; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by ‘fault’ is in AV almost always moral, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, is 


* Faute is the more accurate being inserted 
from the influence of It. falta an Lat. fallere, although the w 
stands, of course, forthe 7. In the Psalter of 1539 the spelling is 
righ oe , though modern editions of the Pr. Bk. spell faud¢. 
In AV of 1611 it is fault always. 


lling, the ? 


seen in Rev 14° ‘they are without fault before the 
throne of God’ (4uwuo, RV ‘ without blemish’); cf. 
Jude * ‘faultless’ (dyudpous, RV ‘without blemish’). 
In 1 Co 6’ the least degree of moral blame is ex- 


pressed (Gr. firrnyua, RV ‘defect,’ RVm ‘ loss’). 


* Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 

Those that have known the earth so full of faults.’ 
To which may be added Tit. Andron. v. Hi. 178— 

* You killed her husband, and for that vile fault 

Two of her brothers were condemned to death.’ 
See also Rom. and Jul. m1. til 25— 
*O deadly sin ! O rude unthankfulness ! 
Thy fault our law calls death.’ 
And Milton, PL xii. 8387— 
* Whoee foul idolatries, and other faults 


Heapt to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them.’ 


This r freedom in the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdale’s tr® of Gn 419 ‘ This daye do J remembre my 
fawte,’ though Wyc. had ‘I knowleche my synne,’ and the Heb. 
(x90) is some thirty times ‘sin.’ Other words 
usually tra ‘sin’ are oocasionally rendered fault,’ as nxpy 


‘offence ’ Ro 4% 615. . : : 
17 25, Col 218, is tré ‘fault’ 2 Co 519, Ja 516: RV gives ‘ trespass’ 
always, except Ro 111) ‘ fall,’ marg. ‘ trespass.’ 

‘Make no fault,’ a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 94 (4) wAnuuedtoys, RV ‘oommit no 
fault ’). 

In the trial before Pilate, St. John thrice uses alria 
(18% 194 *), and St. Luke thrice afro» (23+ ™ %), 
Except in Lk 237 (‘cause’) AV renders in each 
case by ‘fault’; but the meaning of both words is 
‘yround for committal,’ ‘legal cause for rosecu- 
oe RV gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving as in 
AV. 
Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 


of physical defects. In 28S 14 (ovy adj.), Hos 10* 
(ovK a = be held guilty) it is as the expression 
of moral wrong, RV ‘guilty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAYOUR.—Favour is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense of personal 
appearance, and then as simply meaning the face 
(cf. COUNTENANCE and CHEER). Thus Spenser, 
FQ V. vii. 39— 

‘She knew not aoe ah bape 
ang man 
ee de rice dyed Oe 
More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr®, Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
‘whom by his favoure ar | aby farthwith I 
a 


judged to bea mariner.’ As You Like It, 
Iv. ni. 87— 
*The boy is fair, 
Of female favour.’ 


Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Beauty’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1. 17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour.’ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 45°* 119°, Pr 19* 29 
are examples of this meaning. But, though the 
Heb. (032) there tr@ ‘favour’ is literally ‘ face,’ 
favour or goodwill is clearly the meaning. In the 
adjectives ‘ well-favoured ’ and ‘ill-favoured,’ how 
ever, we find this meaning, as Gn 29" ‘ Rachel was 


® The correct tr. of ApY Nxpyisdoubtful. If the vb. be taken 
as Srd sing. fem. (Oxf. Hed. Lez.) the meaning will be ‘thy 
people is at fault’ (but Oy is nowhere else fem., not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loc.); if as 2nd sing. masc., ‘thou wilt 
wrong thy people’ (so Pesh. LXX, a3acicut vis Aube ew). This 
is accepted by Slegfried-Stade, who punctuate ppp. Socia 
(in Kautgsch’s AT) pronounces the MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured’ (my no:, lit. ‘ fair to 
be seen.’ So evilfavouredness, Dt 17! (yj 193, lit. 
‘evil thing’). 

Jos 11% favour means scarcely than mercy 
dan on the ays to harden their hearts, that they should come 


utterly, and they might have no favour’ (73na : in Exr 9 the 
meaning is the same, but EV give ‘ oe’; everywhere else the 
Heb. word means ‘intreaty A Elyot, The Governour, ii. 
208, ‘And hey which by lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.’ J. HASTINes. 

FAYOUR.—The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It has not, like that term, obtained 
any doctrinal significance. While xdps in the 
LXYX Vulg. gratsa) is ite prevents equivalent, it 
is only six times in NT to tr. that word (see 
also Lk 1% xexaprwuévn, ‘highly favoured’; marg. 
‘ graciously accepted’ or ‘much graced’). Grace, 
in fact, while including favour, implies much 
more. And it comes as a free gift (‘ Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est tia’), while favour may be 
won or deserved. To obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is to be pleased. 

In OT the distinction is, however, hardly per- 
ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of p3n (‘ gracious ’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of Ps 112. See Cheyne 
The Boo 4 Psalms, in loc.), but the verb }35 an 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
‘favour.’ Thus jp, 38 times rendered ‘ grace,’ is 26 
times tr“ ‘favour.’ Nor is the sense of strengthen- 
ing help, so prominent in the former word, alto- 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 5 ‘ with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness, good- 
will, pity, are represented in the AV by ‘ favour.’ 
The most frequent of these is }isj}=acceptance, 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For 199 loving-kind- 
ness, ‘favour’ is employed only 3 times. 

The LXX vary much more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of ites, pronouncing itself in &eos, while 
that of goodwill comes out in eddoxla, Oé\nua, wpé- 
owmrov (0°39). Soin the Vulg. we find misericordia, 
voluntas, vultus. A. 8. AGLEN. 


FEAR.—For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice. 

1. Following the Heb. idiom, ‘my fear,’ ‘thy fear,’ 
etc., stands for the ‘ fear of me,’ ‘ of thee,’ etc. : Ex 
2377 ‘7 will send my fear before thee’ (‘n>x, RV 
‘my terror’); Job 9 ‘let not his fear terrify me’ 
(nsx, RV ‘ his terror’); Jer 2!° ‘my fear is not in 
thee’ (‘n3n9). Similarly Ps 90" ‘even according to 
thy fear, sois thy wrath’ (any7:7, RV ‘according 
to the fear that is due unto thee,’ so Perowne; 
Del.* Cheyne, ‘the fear of thee,’ with the same 
meaning ; De Witt, ‘ But who has yet learned the 

wer of Thine anger, And Thy wrath as measured 

Hess reverence due Thee?’); Is 637 ‘O LorRD, 
w 


y hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and | u 


hardened our heart from thy fear?’ (4nx 79, so RV ; 
Del. ‘so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni- 
tive of the object; Orelli, ‘that it fears not thee ’) ; 
M:1 1° ‘if I bea master, where is my fear ?’ (‘x }o). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftener, as 
Gn 9? Wye. (1382) ‘ youre feer and youre tremblyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and tremblyng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you’). 2. After another Heb. idiom 


® The suffix, says Delitzsch, is either the genitive of the sub- 


23), and 
found as a knowledge that is determined by the fear of God and 
truly religious. 


‘fear’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared: Gn 31®@ ‘the God of Abraham, and the 
fear of Isaac’ (73, RV ‘ Fear,’ asa proper name : 
ae ee is to miss the idiom, of which 
Sp (Notes on the Text of Gen.) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v.™, Ps 31" ‘I was a 
reproach among all mine enemies, but especially 
among my neighbours, and a fear to mine acquaint- 
ance’ (re) 5 Is 2418 ‘he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into the pit’ (103); Ps 53° ‘There 
were they in great fear, tw. no fear* was’ (07 
ang works app-7g9) ; Pr 1% ‘I will mock when your 
fear cometh’ (o71n9) ; Is 8'* 4 ‘ neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself ; and /e¢ him 6e your fear, and Jet him be 
dread’ (o7¥7!0. . . yin); Ps 344 ‘I sought the 

rd, and he heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears’ (‘n\730) ; Pr 10% ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ (y?7 np); Is 66* ‘I also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
oe them’ (ena). Cf. Pr 10” Cov. ‘The waye 
of the LORDE geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
‘ Ae foe for wicked doers’ ; Herbert, Zhe Temple, 

, 1. 29— 


‘Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy fears.’ 


8. There are two kinds of fear, a ‘slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare’ (Hieron, Works, i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly app ed to the reverence due to 
any superior, as Ro 13’ ‘ Render to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 194, 
‘we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
{the Queen Regent) nor her officers.’ Ascham , 
Fc es B. fol. 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
should have ‘a ba ha ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4, The article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find ‘a fear,’ Ezk 
304 ‘I will put a fear in the land of Egypt’ (axq, 
RV retains); Ad. Est 15° ‘in a fear’ (dywndcas, 
RV ‘in an agony’). 

In the quotation from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in AV, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 

Thus Lv 26% Wyc. ‘ the sown of a fle 
Dn 411 Cov. ‘O Balthasar, let nether the 
Sey ey oh PL he 
Ww E] The i. 247, ° husbande, 
iss ie hate cowed nip cone des sotithe uy ot ghtes oF 
thredes, which some call shailes, some blenchars, or 
showes, to feare away birdes, which he toreseeth 
uoure and hurte his corne.’ So Foxe, Actes and Mon, i. 486 (ed. 
1588), ‘A wonderfull and terrible wsghed pe fell 
Eng : wherupon divers of the 
the strange and wonde 
should meane, thought it 
ate purpose’; i n. xil, 25— 

‘For all that here on earth we dreadfull hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes wi 
Compared to the creatures in the seas en . 
Ui b. tre, Lumby’s ed. p. 145, 1. 25), expresses his 
ideal ‘of lntice in the wanda. ‘ They also etch do not 
to Christes religion, feare no man from it, nor speake 
or: 


any man that hath received it.’ Tindale, Works, . 7, says 
Scripture is ‘a comfort in adversity that we d not, and 
feareth us in prosperity, that we ain not’; Expositions, 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excomm on.’ From 


Shaks. take Tam. of Shrew, i. iL 206— 


As a chestnut in a farmer’s fire? 
Tush | tush ! fear boys with bugs.’ 


* Karle (Psalter of 1539, p. 291) that in this example 
‘fear’ is used in the ancient sense of FR, sudden 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to have been drop 
very early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first uses 
‘fear’ here (Wyclif as usual having ‘ dread’), and the Heb. fs 
the same as in the other passages quoted above. 
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Davies quotes from Andrewes (v. 8), ‘Knowing that we fear 
honour and power, hough lt last but for aumnall tite, He feareth 
us with One whose honour and power lasteth for ever,’ where the 
neuter and active senses of the word are found together. 


The example in AV is Wis 17° ‘For though no 
terrible ee did see) aaa ; yet bar gi . ee 
that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear’ (epoBee, RV ‘affrishted ’) A Heb. 
idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before,’ 
which occurs 1 Ch 16”, Ps 96%, Ec 8%, Hag 1, 
Thus Ps 96° ‘O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness: fear before him, all the earth’ (:d°n 
Y390, RV ‘tremble before him’). The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 57" ‘ And 
of whom hast thou been afraid or feared,’ which 
is rectified in RV ‘And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear?’ 

Fearful in older 4 2 meant ‘greatly fearing’ 
as well as ‘greatly to be feared.’ Both senses are 
used in AV and retained in RV. 1. Dt 20° ‘ What 
man ts there that ts fearful and fainthearted ?’ 
(evn); Jg 7* ‘fearful and afraid’ (x1); Is 35¢ 
‘Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
, fear not’ (3o-nn}), lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 
as RVm); Mt 8* ‘ Why are ye f , O ye of 
little faith?’ (3eAés; 80 Mk 4@, Rev 21® (all)); 
Sir 2% 2218 } 3° 2 Mac 8%. Cf. Adams, 
II Peter, 55, ‘If thou lovest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him’; 
and Chapman, Homer's Iliads, xxiii. 740~ 
A ship-mast; to whoee top they tied a fearful dove by th foot, 

H e a ove ” foo 

At which all shot.’ i dae “ 
2. Ex 15" ‘Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders?’ (norm 
lit. ‘ feared fin] panes rhea) hers hat ‘to 
be feared even when praised’ ; isch, ‘awful in 
praises,—the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him fil] the mind with awe and rever- 
ence’; in Kautzsch, Du furchtbarer in Ruhimes- 
thaten, ‘fearful in deeds of praise’; the last, or 
Ozf. Heb. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
raise,’ being best); Dt 28% ‘that thou mayest 
ear this glorious and fearful name, THE LORD 
THY GOD’ (x}a); Lk 21"! ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
@5Bnrpa, edd. $68n8pa, RV ‘terrors’); He 10 
‘a certain f looking for of La ave 
(foBepés ; so v.", but in 12% ‘terrible,’ ‘ fear. 
ful’: ¢. is always used of that which inspi 
fear); 2 Es 8™ 12° 15%, 2 Mac 1%, Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The ministerie of Mr. 
Robert Bruce was verie able and mightie 
that pet and divers yeirs following, maist com- 


fortable to the guid and y, and maist feirfull 
to the enemies.’ ‘A > and ‘dreadful’ have 
meanings also. 


Fearfully is found only in Ps 139"* ‘I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made’ (*n"g) nixy,* Del. 
‘‘*T am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
circumstances,” %.¢. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, ec. of astonishment’; Cheyne, ‘ graced 
so fearfully and gloriously ’).+ 

Fearfulness has in the earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30” Cov. ‘a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipcians londe’; 2 Mac 
15* Cov. ‘sende now also thy good angell before us 
(o LORDE of heavens) in the fearfulnesse and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV ‘ fearfulness’ 
means sp the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity: Ps 55°, Is 33'* 214, 2 Es 11l® 15%", 
' Ses Chaves ah 1 Bits Hooe ef Palins: 852); it is 
eyne’s whole ; 
ticularly good. He says, “Sitsig considers Fach a burst of 


on Ppropriate to the case of human birth. But 
hand. 


admirati 

why? Take the production of a human 
not a sensitive poet thrill. 
We, viil.), at— 


** The beauty in this—how how fine 
To tour aboot?! oe 


Why should 
, like Browning’s heroine (James Lee's 


RV adds Wis 17* ‘ These were themselves sick with 
a ludicrous fearfulness’ (xarayéAacros evl\dBesas, 
AV ‘fear worthy to be laughed at’). 

_ J. HASTINGS. 

FEAR.—Asin Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same words are to express emotions of fear 
which differ widely in their ethical character. At 
one end of the e we have the fear of the LORD, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (Ps 1112) and 
the whole duty of man (Ec’l2"); at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is craven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any sharp 
line between the two kinds of fear, for in the im- 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo- 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
ss ot the wore a see fot fist 

e fear which is m : ing ought 
not to exist in a rational bitte who knows 4 ah 
God is his Father and understands enough to trust 
Him. Perfect love casteth out fear (1 Jn 47). 
Bot man, as he is, feara the forces of nature, 
which he does not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 
brotherly instincts have grown weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Fatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ When 
Adam fell, he was afraid because he was naked 
(Gn 3'°), and he felt he could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful oneal with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fellowship, and fears man boca ties 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4'>4), Fear is thus the nat consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 28'), and, accordingly, is some- 
times expressly said to be inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Lv 267, Dt 28%). The effect of selfiah 
fear is to unman the coward, he loses spirit (Jos 
2"; for the same phrase used in a higher sense, 
see 1 K 10°): such men are to be rejected from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 20°, Jg 7*). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 1%, Ezk 
Fear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 112’: §), 
In Rev 21° the fearful are num with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nobler fear haz no thought of danger to 
self, so that the fear of God is the very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 83 4, Mt 10”); but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasta fear man (Gn 
and man fears angels and spirite, and,-above all, 
God. To fear the LORD (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J” than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J” is 
God's nal name), of His ,» dignity, 
and holiness, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the LORD is to hate evil (Pr 8”). Fear 
in the better sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying ‘to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen (eg. 
2K 17%), Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J” the Fear of his father Isaac (Gn 
31 5), that is, the object of his worship and religi- 
ous awe. This kind of fear is so far removed 
from ee sbked sort, that ae the es 
tinguishing qualities given by ’s Spirit to the 
Messianic Kin (Is es the spirit of the fear of 
the LORD), and the prayers of the Incarnate Son 


were heard because of His godly fear (He 5°). 
But men are only gradually trained to the level 
of this holy and disinterested fear. They often 


have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 
lower sense; and this lesson is enforced by divine 
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anishments (1 S 12!*), just as civil punishments 
h men the authority of the law through fear 

(Dt 134). It is possible to trace progress in the 
conception of fear taught in the Bible. Thus at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20'*); but at 
Horeb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice rather than in the fire and tempest 
(1 K 19"); and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2!). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculcated as much as fear, Christ havin 
opened up the way of access for all who are uni 
to Him: see Eph 3, He 416 10, 1 Jn 2% 321 4" (cf. 
Ro 84 contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop- 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish fear; He gives grave warnings of the con- 
sequences that will follow sin hereafter, and, while 
He tells Hia ‘friends’ not to fear men, He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 12* 5). 

In Ac ‘one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean a proselyte, even though un- 
circumcised (Ac 107). This is also the meaning of 
the word ceSéyeros, one that worshippeth God, also 
translated ‘devout.’ See COURAGE, REVERENCE. 

W. O. Burrows. 
FEASTS AND FASTS.—It will be convenient to 
divide this article * into four partsea— 
I. Feasts connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 
Il. The great Historical Festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. 
Il. The Minor Festivals, 
IV. The Fast of the Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 


I. FEASTS CONNECTED WITH THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE SABBATH. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the Sab- 
batical month. (4) The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 dominates the cycle of 
religious observances. Every 7th day was a 
Sabbath. Every 7th month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 days (2x7) after the beginnin 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The Feast o 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Feast of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber- 
nacles from the 15th day to the 2lst. The days of 
‘ Holy Convocation’ were 7 in number—2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Pentecost, 1 at the Feast of 
Trumpets, 1 at the Day of Atonement, 1 at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and 1 on the day following, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, 
pp. 190, 191). , 

(1) The Sabbath, nz¢, jing, od88aror.—In Am 8°, 
2K 42-3 Is 1, Hos 2" it is connected with the 
New moon. Probably, the Sabbath was originally 
regulated by the phases of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7th, 14th, 2lst, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ‘ Among the ians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into tour weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
general Sea ay of work on these days’ 
(George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, 19f., 
quo by Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 112, and 

* The article is general. Fuller details will be found under 


the articles on the separate Feasta and Fasta. See also the 
article Fasrixe. 
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Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204, who also mentions the 
rimitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
th day as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 

also points out that it is a mistake to derive the 

name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 

Rabbis call ‘Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 

Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 

worship of the planets. ‘The naming of the days 

after certain p anet-gods can hardly be so old as 
the Sabbath holiday. 

For the Sabbath law see Ex 167 (P and J), 
20° (E), 23'9 (J), 31'*6 (P), 347 (JE), 35? (P), Lv 
198 (H), 23° (P), 26? (H), Nu 15% (P), 28% 1 (P), 
Dt 55 In Ex 20° (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
5'3-15 it commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. On the Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice—the ‘continual sacrifice ’— 
of a lamb as a burnt-offering was doubled. There 
is no evidence of Sabbath observance in the days 
of the Patriarchs. There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the time of the Exile 
(Jer 17-27, Ezk 20!% 1% 16% Ts 567-6 6814), Greater 
strictness marks the post-exilic Parte (Neh 8*?2 
10 135-33), For the 39 kinds of work prohibited 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up under any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 2%-®- 
342, 2 Mac 5% 8% 128 15%, Mt 12°13, Mk 31-5, 
Lk 6&?° 13!0-17 141-6, Jn 51-18 gi4-16, Sabbath-broaking 
was punishable with death (Nu 15: (P), Ex 31! 
(J)), cf. Ex 16° (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 35° (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high poe although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually offici- 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the New Moons or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BJ v. v. 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) #3h, (2) eynb ry, (3) eh 
wth, (4) ow 7n Pe, youunvla, veounvla.—Closely asso- 
ciated with the Sabbath (see abaye). ‘ When under 
the influence of the Chaldee method of dividing 
time, the course of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as the unit of time measurement, the 
new moon and the 7th day were naturally regarded 
as the chief divisions of time, and therefore as holy 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204). From 2K 4* it 
would ap that the prophets were in the habit 
of gathering the people around them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers and suppliants an audience 
at new moons and on Sabbaths. At every new 
moon the number of burnt-offerings was largely 
increased ; and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 407; (P), Nu 
10° (P) 284-18 (P) 29° (P), 15 20°62, 1 Ch 23%, 
2Ch 2*, 2Ch 20", Ps 81% *, Is 13-4, Hos 2", 1 Es 
53. 68. 07. 96 O16. 17.87, 1 Mac 10%, Col 27°), 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the lst day of the 
Sabbatical month, nyna j'931, wynucouvoy cadmiyyur. 
—The 7th month—Tisri—was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month—the Feast of 
Trumpete—additional burnt - offerings were sac- 
rificed (Nu 29-6 (P), Lv 23% 3 (P)). 

(4) The Sabbatical Year, pry? jinzd nz, odBBara 
dydmwavots TH yop (Ex 23! 2 (J), Lv 251-7: * (Hf) 
Lv 26% (H), Dt 15!" 31*13),—The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keep a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped. 
‘ Nature is to be set free, as it were, from the service 
which mankind exacts from her, and to be left 
entirely to herself. Only what she voluntaril 
offers is to be taken, and that not for any selfiehs 
purpose’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 363). Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished tc 
remain in ser~ice (Ex 2]**(J)). A harvest was tc 
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be given bog to the poor of the le (Ex 23! 2 
. Release from debt is prescribed (Dt 15'*). 


J)). 

‘ Ex 23 (J) the arrangement is made for man; it 
is a limitation for the common good of private 
rights of property in land,—in fact, for the benefit 
of the landless, who in the 7th year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil; in Lv 25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land,—that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year; and 
for the sake of the Sabbath,—that it may extend 
its supremacy over nature also 
Prolegomena, 118). At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the commencement of the Sabbatical year, the 


whole law was in the hearing of the people 
(Neh 8'*!%), The 70 years’ captivity and t 
land’s desolation were regarded as maki for 


mb. Com 
the unobserved Sabbaths of the tand (Camé. 

to the Bible, p. 412) (2 Ch 36?!, Jer 34'*™). After the 
return from exile Nehemiah bound the Jews by a 
covenant to keep them (Neh 10*). 

(5) The Year of Jubilee® rv, Adeors, ba\+, énavrds 
Adéceus oquacia (Lv 25% 2717-4), Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, ¢.6. Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty-nine days’ period, 
so is the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as pound of the larger interval; the 
seven Sabbaths falling on harvest time, which 
are usually reckoned ially (Lk 6'), have, in 
the circumstance of their interrupting harvest 
work, a particular resemblance to the Sabbatic 

ears which interrupt agriculture altogether. 

ubilee is thus an artificial institution oy ek 
im upon the years of fallow, regarded as har- 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena, 119). ere were two main 
elements in the Jubilee—the emancipation of the 


Hebrew slave, and the return of mortgaged pro- 

to ite heredi owner. Cf. 2 , ver 

§. 1a 18.17, Ezk 4677, Is 61? 634, Lk 4%", But in 

Jer the term 7 used in Lv 25” is applied only to 

the 7th year. e year of Jubilee was proclaimed 

by the sound of a pet on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 25°). 


II. THE GREAT HISTORICAL FESTIVALS.t—As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, 4.6. festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgrimage unto me, three times 
in the year shall all thy men appear before 

od of Israel’ (Ex 23% 27 (Dy 84" (JE), 


J”, the 
Dt 16’). 

(1) The Passover noe, wdoxa. The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread riven 35, doprh ray dtvpwr.—The 
Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Mazgzéth), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12!- (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12** (P) refer to the seven 
days’ F. of Mazgéth, 129-% (JE) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12® (P) refer to the Passover, 13%! (JE) 
refer to Maggéth (Driver, LOT, 25). Josephus 
distinguishes the Passover from the F. of Magzéth 
(Ant. I. x. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven 
days’ (cf. Lv 23°-* (P), Nu 2827 (P)), But in 


* 779 In Lv 2510 refers to the ‘liberty’ of Sabbatical year, in 
Jor 848. 15.17 to the liberty of slaves in 7th re of service, in 
Exk 4617 prob. to Jubilee. In Is 611) its use is figurative. 

¢ The distinctive feature of these 0°99 is that they are not 
merely religious festivals like those of the ‘sacred seasons’ 
(orm), but imply, like the Arab. haj(same word), a pilgrimage 

@ sanctuary (see Driver, Deut. 188 ff.) 
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Mk 14:33, Lk 22! they are practically identified. 
‘The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonemen* 
and the Feast of Tabernaclesdo. It is undoubtedl 
as a direct preparation for the F. of Unleaven 
Bread that the Passover is celebrated on the 
evening before the latter feast begins’ (Schultz, 
OT Theol. vol. i. p. 364) [Lv 2355 (P) >*!* (H), 
Nu 9% (P) 28)}¢-38 (P) 33° (P), Dt 16'* 7%). The 
parallelism between the feast of the first month 
and the feast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
choosing the Lamb, is el to the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the Day of Atonement. € 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Magzéth are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 12%), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat first ap ), later Nisan (Est 3’, 
Neh 2'). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
the seven weeks’ ty of harvest’ (Dt 16°, Lv 23° 
(H)). Passover and Mazgéth must be distinguished. 
Wellhausen (Prolegomena, 87 ff.) has shown how 
the Passover nog ) points back to the sacrifice of the 
retlings (Ex 34%: (JE) 13% (JE), Dt 151% 16%), 
t is because J” amote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J” seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customs, see W. R. Smith, RS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, O7' Theol. i. p. 364: 
Cobb, Origines Judaica, 138. ‘In the three great 
festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus- 
toms which preceded their legal institution. In 
the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. R. 
Smith, The oe of Israel, new ed. pp. 56, 384 ff., 
where he clearly, after Wellhausen,” proves that 
the chief occasions of worship in (Mazzith 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and otber 
ancient nations. The real starting ; pont for a 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn J), ‘Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman. 
And in process of time it came to that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the LORD; and Abel also brought an offering of 
the jfirstlings of his sheep.’ ‘It is,’ says Wellhausen 
(Proleg. p. 89), ‘out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most widespread offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur regularly with the seasons of the 
ear, that the annual festivals took their rise. 
e Passover. co nds with the firstlings of 
Abel the shepherd, the other three (J/fazzéth, 
Pentecost, an et ho ga the fruits pre- 
sented by Cain the husban ; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are all 
precisely alike.’ Thus the Passover in its origin 
must be distinguished from the three agricultural 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and had nothing 
to do with agriculture or harvest. The name 
‘sacrifice’ (n3}) is distinctly applied to it (Ex 12” 
le Bat (JE), cf. 1 Co 5’). In Nu 9 (P) it is a 
korban or offering (}772). Like the peace-offerings, 
the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers ; 


* *Not only in the Jahwistic but also in the 
legislation the festivals rest upon agriculture, the 
of life and of religion’ (Proleg. p. 91). 


Deuteronomic 
basis at once 
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like the sin-offerin there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Ch 30% 35" refer to the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Passover); like the burnt- 
offerings, it was whole—no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with fire—anything left was burnt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ex 12, several points of importance are omitted in 
the first, ¢.g. the character of the lamb, and the 
manner in which it was to be eaten; fresh poe 
are added in the second, ¢.g. the hyasop, the basin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Mazgéth, 
which followed the Passover, 2 young tullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as burnt-offerings, witu their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a goat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, s.¢. daily burnt-offering 
(Nu 28'*3 (P)). On the second day of Mazggéth— 
Abib (Nisan) 16th—a sheaf of the new corn was 
offered as a wave-offering, her with a lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-offering (Lv 23!*™ (H)). 
The first and last days of the feast—the 15th and 
2ist days of the month—were days of ‘holy con- 
vocation,’ in which no servile work might be done 
(Lv 237 (P)). 

There are few references to the Passover in OT 
(Nu 9 (P), Jos 5'*3 (P), 2Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6, 
1 Eg 16.8912. 17. 18.9.21.23 710.13), In NT see Mt 
6% 37.18.19) Mic 1421216168 Tk OM 99).7.8 1.18 w 
Jn 2% 3 G4 11% 12! 13) 18% 8 19% Ao 124 1 Co 8, 
He 11%, Later Jewish ordinances disti 
between the so-called ‘Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of ite celebra- 
tion, and the ‘permanent Passover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their ion of the 
land of promise Edersheim, Bible History, vol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e.g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagtgah, 
etc., see Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services at the Time of Jesus Christ, chs. xi. xii. ; 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
xiii. of the same. 

(2): The Feast of Pentecost.—{i.) ni 30, d¢oprh 
éBéouddwr, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34" (JE), Dt 
16") ; (ii.) V¥i0 25, coorh Oepopod, the Feast of Har- 
vest (Ex 2316 (J)); (ili.) o-n230 Of, 4 Hyudpa Ter véwy, 
the Day of Firstfruits (Nu 28" (P); cf. Ex 22” (J) 
23 (J) 34% (JE)). Fifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
Weeks, or Harvest, was kept on or about the 8th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(Dt 163). The day was a day of ‘holy convoca- 
tion’ (Lv 237 (P)). The feast marked the com- 

letion of the corn harvest, and according to the 
ater Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 
(Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Year holiday season. The sacri- 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 
of the F. of Mazzéth (Nu 28%" (P)). The char- 

ic ritual of this feast was the offering and 
waving of two leavened loaves of wheaten flour 
together with a sin-offering, burnt-offerings, an 
peace-offerings (Lv 23!*(H)). Asa wave-sheaf was 
offered at Magzéth, which marked the commence- 
ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two wave-loaves were offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the corn harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, but see 2 Mac 
128, Ac2!2016 1 Co 16° (cf. Edersheim, The Temple, 


pp. ie ras 

(8) The Feast of sir poagcage nearetal 30, éoprh 
oxnvGy, F. of Tabernacles or Booths (Lv 23*, Dt 
164%); son 3n, doprh ourredelas (Ex 23%), ¢o 
ouvaywyis (Ex 34”), the F. of Ingathering. is 
feast was observed from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri (the seventh month), following closely upon 


the Fast on the 10th day of the month—the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of the 
harvest of fruit, oil, and wine, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at the close of the year, 
when people came ‘from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
happy. autumn holiday’ (Ex 23'6 (J) 34% (JE), 
Ly 23-88. 9-4 (PH), Nu othet (P), Dt 16 3110-13), 
The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. On each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats was offered asa sin-offering, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as a_ burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 7th day 7 were 
offered (Nu 2912-9 After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed (‘the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 7”), which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were offered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for & ain oeerng CY u 29%-8). The feast is alluded 
to in 1 K 8? 12%, 2Ch & 7%:-, Ezr 34, Neh 8'*38, 
Zec 141+, Jn 7'-10". On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, ¢.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn libation at 
the altar (Jn 7"), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily processions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the seventh day 
(Ps 118"), the lighting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn 8”), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 50. 94. 81. 82, and the 
public reading of the law on the first day of the 
week in the Sabbatical year, see Edersheim, The 
Temple, etc., ch. xiv. FP 232-249; Westcott on St. 
John, notes on ch. 7° 84. (On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, the morning and evening sacrifices 
which were offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, see Schiirer, HJP ii. 273-299.] 

Ill. THE MINOR FESTIVALS.—(1) The Feast 
of Purvm (ops, dpovpal).—In 2Mac 15” it is 
called 4 Mapdoxaixh tyépa, ‘ Mordecai’s Day.’ It 
is said to have been instituted by Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Haman and 
the failure of his plota against the Jews (Est 3’ 
9-8), It was held on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar—‘the day of Nicanor’—originally a 
feast to commemorate his death (1 Mac 7®, 2 Mac 
Ta at a later time became a fast—‘the Fast of 
Esther’—in preparation for the Feast of Purim, 
which was of a Nat a he character. De Lagarde 
(followed by Schultz, OT Theol. p. 431, and Encyl. 
Brit. 9th ed. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
poe origin, at bein sob Aas the 

ersian igan (Pérdig&in, Pardiydn) the ¢govpyala 
and goupsla of one of the Greek recensions of] Esther 
pointing to a form ¢ovptala instead of Purim. 

Edersheim identifies the F. of Purim with the 
unnamed feast in Jn 5}, ‘for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 4”) and 
the Passover (Jn 6*), except that of the ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig- 
nated as such (Jn 10") and not simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ (The Temple, etc., p. 291). On the 
evenne of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
(Megillah or Roll) of Esther was read at the syna- 

ogue service, to keep the Me an the great 
Fe verance by Esther alive, ‘the children raising 
their loudest and angriest cries at every mention 
of the name of Haman, the congregation stampin 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, an 
imprecating from every voice the curse, ‘‘ Let his 
name be blotted out, the name of the wicked shall 
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rot.” Year by year in the Nazareth gue 
Jesus must have seen and heard all this, and how 
the reader tried to read in one breath the verses in 
which Haman and his sons are jointly mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged together’ (Geikie, 
The ae and Words of Christ, i. 226). Edersheim 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 
229) speaks of the ‘good cheer and boisterous 
enjoyments’ of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
customs ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November.’ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple (2330, 
M30 N20, éycalma, 1 Mac 45%, 2 Mac 10°; para, 
Jos. Ant. XI. vii. 7).—It was instituted by Judas 
Maccabseus in B.C. 164, when the temple which 
had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was once more purified and re-dedicated to 
the service of J”. It commenced on the 25th 
of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘All through the land the people 
xasenibled in their synagogues, carrying branches 
of m and other trees in their hands, and 
held jubilant services. No fast or mournin 
could commence during the feast, and a blaze o 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble 
emulation, and with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Holofernes’ 
(Geikie, The Life and Words o° Vhrist, vol. i. 
p. 225). It will be noticed that in four particulars 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in ita duration of eight days; (2) 
/ the chanting of the tala Mi 7 118) ; Sulies 
the practice of carrying palm branches; (4) in the 
iutination of the temple. Edersheim, in The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 227f 
thinks that the first three aoe were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) from the 
Feast of the Dedication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our blessed Lord—Christmas—the 
dedication of the true temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 2'*) (Edersheim, Zhe Temple, etc., 

. 203, and ‘Christmas a Festival of Jewish 

rigin’in The Leisure Hour for Dec. 1873). The 
F. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn 10*. 

(3) The Feast of Wood Offering or of the Wood- 
carriers, Eviogoplwr (Jos. BU, 11. xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of Abib—being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (cf. Neh 10* 13%). 

The Feast of the Reading of the Law (1 Es 9, 
Neh 8°); The Feast of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mac 7*); The Feast of the Captured Fortress on 
the 23rd of Iyyar (the second month) (1 Mac 13%-*) ; 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real religious significance’ (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. i. 431, and Edersheim, The Temple, ete., 
295 f., on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

IV. Fasts.—(l) The Day of Atonement, —o\ 
onepn, quépa efc:Aacpod, lit. Day of the Coverings or 
Atonements (Lv 16 (P) and 2377-2 (H), Ex 30! (P) 
Nu 2971 (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 237% (H)). In the Talmud it is 
called ‘The Day’ (x=); in the NT it is called ‘the 
fast,’ 4 wnorela (Ac 27°). The sacrifices were three- 
fold: (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices; (2) the 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu 297-1). The characteristic 
feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer- 
ing of atonement by the high priest alone (Lv 16%) 
—not in his gorgeous official dress, but in the 
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simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 16+ % 81 2347. 84) Nu 297), 

The order of proceedings is given in Lv 16. Ina 
vv.*!0 we have the general outline, in vv.""-™ the 
details, which were as follows: (1) The killing of 
the bullock by the high priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and his house ; (2) the burning of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest ; (3) the 
7 War of the mercy-seat (lAaorjpioy éwlbepa) with 
the blood of the priest’s sin-offering ; (4) the casting 
lots upon the goats of the people’s sin-offering, one 
goat for J”, one for Azazel (>in, Philo, ‘The one 
goat is given to “‘ the fugitive creature,” and the lot 
which it received is named in the pope’ ‘‘ sent 
away ” [referring to dworouzwaioy by which the LXX 
tr. >1x1y ], because it is persecuted,expelled,and driven 


faraway by wisdom. Willis,‘ Azazel, the name of 
a personal being, in opposition to J”, the personal 
name of God.’ Schultz, ‘Some powerful being to 


whom the animal is assigned, and to whom it is 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. ... This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. ... An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in the accursed land out- 
side the sacred bounds of the camp.’ Watson in 
Camb. Comp. to the Bible, ‘ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit regarded as dw 

in the desert’). See AZAZEL. (5) The killing o 
the goat of the people’s sin-offering by the high 
priest ; (6) the sen ing of the mercy-seat with 
the blood of the people’s sin-offering; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood of each sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and before it seven times ; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering ; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismi into the wilderness to Azazel ; 
(10) resumption by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of his office; (11) the offering of burnt- 
offerings and burning the fat of the gen irene ie 
(12) the burning of the sin-offerings without the 
camp (He 13'*14). The chief purpose of the Day of 
Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit place of meeting between God 
and man. There were five subjects of atonement : 
(1) The Holy Sanctuary (s.¢. the Holy of Holies)- 
(2) the Tent of Meeting (t.e. the Holy Place) ; (3) the 
altar (3.e. of burnt-otfering) ; (4) the priest ; (5) all 
the con tion. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement until Sir 50%. Zec 3° is doubt- 
ful. In Neh 8 it might have been expected. Neh 
77>_G*8 records (1) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.C. 444; (2) the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, from the 15th to the 22nd 
of the same month; (3) the observance of a day of 
general fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Either the 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10th day, or 
the latter had not yet been uppointed. It is 
difficult to avoid the latter alternative. ‘This 
testimonium e silentto is enough; down to that 
date (B.C. 444) the great day of the Priestly code 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed’ 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p.111). For the refer- 
ences in the NT see Ro 3® (idacrimor, n 253), He 2"* 
414-16 §)-10 619. 2 [32-38 gi-4 gi-1s 131-13, l Jn ol 4 
(thacuds) (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 
201-214; Edersheim, Zhe Temple, etc., ch. xvi. 
pp. 263-288). See further, ATONEMENT (DAy OF). 

(2) Other Fasts.—The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed by the law. But we read 
of individual and national fasts in Jg 20%, 1 S 7* 
31'8, 28 1216, 1 K 21% 1237, Jon 3°78, Jer 14)* 36% 9, 
La 21, J] 114 213-15, Tg 588-7, Neh 912, Est 4°6, Dn 10°, 
1 Mac 3%, Two passages in Zec call for comment, 
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a 
SYNOPSIS OF FEASTS AND FASTS. 


1. 


Connected with the Institution of the Sabbath. 


8. Sabbatical Month, 
Feast of Trumpets 


Exodus. | Leviticus. | Numbers. | Deutero-| References outside 


205 | 193 233 22 | 1552-36289. 10) 519-18 


ee 


References in 


nomy. Pentateuch. New Test. 


18 205.6, 2K 423 115-7, 
Neh 8913 1(551 1315-22, 
Ie 5426 5312) Jer 
179-27, Ezk 2u!?16, 
Hos 213, Am 85 


ee eet 


18 205, Ps 8184 Is 
aa." Am 8, 1 ies 


Mt 120-18, Mk 31-5, Lk 
66-10 1310-27, Jn 51-16, 
gl¢16, 


Col 2%, 


Neh 9. #0 


4. Sabbatical Year 251-7. 20-22 2Ch 3621, Neh 1081, ee 
2682-35 Jer 8414, 1 Mac 658 
&. Jubilee Year . ‘ 258-55 2717-24 Is 611-8 634, Jer 848 | Lk 41821, Rev 211-5, 
14 18.17 (7), Ezk 4617 
L Passover and 12. 131-10 | 235-16 92-14 2916-3 | 1618 | Jos 59.10, 2 K 2931.23 | Mt Onl1-2 Mk 141.12 
'  Mazzbth 231417 899 2 Ch 80. 85, Ezr 619, 1436, [Lk 24) 991. 7.8 
8418. 25 Esk 452! 11.1818. Jn 913 64 
1189 12/1 131 eT = 
1914, Acts 1 
668, 
169-12 2 Mac 1293 Ac 21 2016, 1 Co 168, 
1613-16 1K 82 1283, 20h 63 78, | Jn 71-1021, 
§] 10-18 Ezr §¢ gl¢i7, 
1416-19 


L Purim 


2. Dedication or Lights 


gole 


Day of Atonement. 


7 and 8, In 7*5 Zechariah, in answer to an in- 
quiry put to him by the men of Bethel about fast- 
ing, declares that J” demands no fasts, but only 
observance of His moral commands. Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years,—the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruction of the 
city and temple by fire (2 K 25%); and the fast 
of the 7th month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). Inch. 8 he 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
will become seasons of gladness and cheerful feasts. 
He adds to 78 two other fasts: the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 39%), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com- 
mencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2 K 25). echariah knows nothing of 
‘the Fast’—the Day of Atonement. Later fasts 
‘came into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
ana became a stated and very important element 
of the ordinary worship’ (Wellhausen, Prolego- 


THE END 


Est 915-83, 1 Mao 749, | Jn 61 (1%). 
2 Mac 166 


Ac 279, He 218 41416 
61-10 19. 90 722-98 g1-5 
911-15, 


mena, 112). Fasting degenerated into formalism 
and seif-righteousness. In the NT cf. Mt 6! 9}4, 
Mk 238%, Lk 65 181 Ac 27%, 2Co oF 1177, 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the days on 
which fasting was forbidden. The present Jewish 
calendar contains twenty-two fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esther, and the 
four fasts of Zec 8 (Edersheim, The Temple, ete., 
pp. 297-301). 
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